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What  would  have  been  William  Peon's  amaze- 
ment if,  on  his  leaving  Philadelphia,  in  1701,  he 
could  have  had  a  vision  of  the  future  ;  if  he  had  been 
told  that  three-quarters  of  the  new  century  would 
barely  have  elapsed  when  the  bells  of  that  city  would 
ring  their  joyful  peals  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a 
nation,  and  "proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof;"  if,  peering  still  farther 
into  that  mysterious  future,  he  had  seen  that  nation, 
standing  a  giant  amidst  its  elders,  a  living  example 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom  ?  But  Penn,  however  far- 
sighted,  had  no  such  vision.  Neither  can  we,  even 
in  this  wonderful  progressive  age,  pierce  the  veil  of 
futurity  and  read  what  changes  another  century 
shall  bring.  The  past  alone  is  ours,  and  if,  looking 
into  that  past,  we  see,  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  as  it  was  when  its  founder  left  it, 
never  to  return,  and  then  turn  to  the  Philadelphia  of 
to-day,  the  contrast  will  be  almost  as  great  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  us  as  the  vision  would  have  been  to  Penn. 

And  yet  the  origin  of  Philadelphia  is  not  hidden 
in  the  mist  of  ages,  like  that  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
the  Old  World  ;  it  is  not  legendary,  we  need  not  accept 
uncertain  facts  from  tradition,  although  more  than 
two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  first  white 
man's  cabin  was  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware, 
and  our  fathers  were  participators  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  to  which  we  owe  our  being  as  a  nation.  We 
should  be  too  familiar  with  our  history  to  wonder  at  it. 
But  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  last 
century  has  done  the  work  of  ages.  Old  landmarks 
have  been  swept  oft',  records  destroyed,  the  chain  of 
events  broken,  so  to  speak.  So  busy,  so  hurried  is 
life  in  our  day,  that  we  scarcely  note  the  changes  that 
take  place  around  us.  It  must  be  the  historian's  task 
to  colled  the  scattered  material  ere  it  is  lost,  to  restore 
the  missing  links  of  facts  ere  they  are  disfigured  by 
tradition,  and  by  his  pen-pictures  nf  the  past  to  at- 
tach a  new  interest  to  objects  and  sites  amidst  which 
we  live  unmindful  of  the  memories  they  awake. 

Philadelphia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 


century,   was   an   object   of  curious  interest   to   the 
stranger.     Its  green  meadows,  blooming  gardens,  and 

!  noble  forest-trees  endowed  it  with  a  sylvan   beauty 

|  which  the  lover  of  nature,  the  seeker  of  peaceful 
rest,  must  have  found  very  attractive,  while  the  prac- 
tical observer  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  bus- 
tling activity  which  already  reigned  about  its  wharves, 
its  mills  and  shops,  and  the  hopeful,  contented  air  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  bring  much  change  in  the  mode  of  life  or  the  cos- 

I  tume  of  the  Philadelphians,  but  they  brought  much 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  city. 
Many  new  houses  were  built,  of  brick,  and  generally 
two  or  three  stories  high.  Some  of  these  houses  had 
a  balcony,  usually  a  front  porch, — a  feature  of  vast  im- 
portance in  house-building,  for  it  became  customary 
for  the  ladies  of  the  family  in  pleasant  weather  to  sit 
on  the  porch,  after  the  labor  of  the  clay  was  over,  and 
spend  the  evening  in  social  converse.  In  those  early 
days,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  young  ladies  of 
Philadelphia  did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  help  in 
the  housework;  a  few,  having  a  large  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, and  being  gifted  with  artistic  tastes,  devoted 

[  themselves  to  painting,  or  did  fancy  needle-work ; 
none  were  positively  idle.  But  when  the  sun  went 
down  they  were  dressed  and  ready  for  the  porch- 
parade  ;  there  neighbors  came  for  a  chat  about  those 
engrossing  subjects,  dress  and  housekeeping;  friends 
called,  and  beaux  strutted  by  in  powdered  wigs, 
swords,  square-cut  coats,  tights,  and  silk  stockings, 

j  running  the  gauntlet  of  all  those  bright  eyes  inorderto 
lift  the  three-cornered  hat  to  some  particular  fair  one, 
and  to  dream  about  the  sweet  smile  received  in  return. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  old  chroniclers,  love-making 
was  a  very  tame  affair  then.  The  "  girl  of  the  period" 
did  not  yet  exist,  though  the  "  dude"  might,  under 
another  name;  young  ladies  received  company  with 
their  mammas,  and  the  bashful  lover,  in  the  presence 
of  the  old  folks,  had  to  resort  to  tender  glances  and 
softly-whispered  vows.  Marriages  were  ordered  pro- 
mulgated by  affixing  the  intentions  of  the  parties  on 
the  court-house  and  meeting-house  doors,  and  when 
the  act  was  solemnized,  they  were  required  [bylaw]  to 
have  at  least  twelve  subscribing  witnesses.  But  true 
love  laughs  at  shackles  and  holts,  the  poet  says;  and 
Watson's  "  A  nnals"  tells  us  the  history  of  the  elope- 
853 
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ment  (in  1707)  of  Col.  Coxe  with  Sarah  Eckley,  a 
Friend  and  wealthy  heiress.  The  funny  part  of  the 
story  ia  that  the  runaway  couple,  hastening  through 
the  Jersey  woods  in  the  night-time;  met  the  chaplain 
of  Lord  Combury,  the  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  marry  them,  then  and 
there,  by  fire-light. 

The  wedding  entertainments  must  have  been  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  a  pleasure,  either  for  the  parents 
or  the  young  couple.  They  were  inspired  by  a  con- 
ception of  unbounded  hospitality,  very  common  at 
that  time.  Even  the  Quakers  accepted  them  with 
good  grace  until  the  evil  consequences  of  too  free 
drinking  on  those  occasions  compelled  them  to 
counsel  more  moderation.  There  was  feasting  dur- 
ing a  whole  day,  and  for  the  two  following  days 
punch  was  dealt  out  ad  libitum  to  all  comers.  The 
gentlemen  invited  to  partake  of  these  libations  were 
received  by  the  groom  on  the  first  floor  ;  then  they 
ascended  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  found  the 
bride  surrounded  by  her  bridesmaids,  and  every  one 
of  the  said  gentlemen,  be  they  one  hundred,  kissed 
the  bride,  so  says  the  chronicle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  gentle  bridesmaids  took  pity  on  the  poor  bride,  and 
out  of  sheer  generosity  offered  themselves  in  sacrifice 
to  share  the  attentions  of  those  gallant  gentlemen. 

On  Second  Street,  corner  of 
Norris  Alley,  was  a  commodious 
house,  known  as  the  Slate-roof 
House,  and  built  before  1700  by 
James  Porteus  for  Samuel  Car- 
penter, who  sold  it  to  Penn. 
A  very  full  description  of  this 
house,  as  well  as  of  the  house  of 
Edward  Shippen,  first  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  "he  was  distinguished 
tor  three  great  things, — the  big- 
gest person,  the  biggest  house, 
and  the  biggest  roach,'' — has 
been  given  in  the  notes  to  pages 
158,  159.  The  same  notes  con- 
tain   biographical    sketches   of 

Shippen  and  Samuel  Carpenter. 
We  may  add   here  that  the  last- 
oamed  worthy  citizen,  who  did 
so  much  toward  building  up  the 
young  city,  left  a  numerous  pos- 
terity.   The  Carpenter  family  of  New  Jersey  arc  his 
descendants  in  the  male  line,  while  the  female  line  is 
represented  by  the  \V bartons,  Fishbournes,  Meredith-, 
Clymers,  and  Beads,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

A  substantial  brick  building  had  been  erected  bj 
Robert  Turner  so  far  back  as  1685,  al  the  northeast 
corner  of  front  and    Arch   Streets.      A  little  later,  be 

built,  near  tl her,  on    Front   Street,  a  large  brick 

house,  three  stories  high,  "  besides  a  good  large  brick 

cellar  under  it,  of  two   brick*  and  a  half  thickness  in 

the  wall." 


Robert  Turner,  in  his  letter  describing  his  buildings, 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  brick  houses  of  Arthur  Cook, 
William  Frampton,  John  Wheeler,  Samuel  Carpen- 
ter, John  Test,  and  others,  all  which  houses,  he  says, 
have  balconies. 

William  Frampton,  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  Robert 
Turner  had  established  wharves  under  Penn's  patent. 
Turner's  patent  was  for  Mount  wharf,  below  Arch 
Street;  Carpenter's  for  Carpenter's  wharf,  between 
Walnut  and  Dock  Streets;  and  Frampton's  for  the 
lower  wharf,  between  Dock  and  Spruce  Streets. 

The  conditions  of  these  patents  are  interesting  as 
showing  how  Penn  endeavored  to  preserve  the  bank 
on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street  from  being  built 
upon;  and  also  as  indicating  how  King  Street,  after- 
ward Water  Street,  was  established.  After  reciting 
that  permission  is  granted  to  "  erect  a  wharf  or  quay, 
and  to  build  houses  thereon,  for  ye  better  improve- 
ment of  ye  place,  as  well  as  for  his  own  particular 
profit,"  the  deed  provides  that  the  said  grantee, 

"his  heirs  and  assigns,  do  and  shall  in  convenient  time  leave  and  make 
a  sufficient  cartway  under  and  alonjr  by  ye  front  ofyeaaid  banke,  thirty 
foot  wide,  for  ye  common  use  of  all  persons  in  ye  daytime ;  ami  also  to 
make  and  erect  convenient  stairs,  01  other  access,  from  ye  water  to  ye 
said  wharf,  and  from  ye  said  wharf  to  ye  Street,  by  ye  name  of  tower 
wharf,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair — to  be  for  ye  common  use  of  all  per- 
sons forever.     Provided,  also,  tliat  ye  sail  Willi Frampton.  his  heirs 


and  osniun-     lo  ,  ,  .  I 

t ■  ■  i ■  ot  ye  -aid  banke,  on 
to  build  higher,"  i  ti 

Joshua  Carpenter,  the  brother  .if  Samuel,  built  a 
fine  mansion  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Sixth  ami 
Seventh  Streets-  -at  the  time  a  rural  spot,  remote  from 
what  was  known  a-  "the  city,"  and  where  a  citizen 
might  have  hi-  country-seat.  The  grounds  were 
beautifully  laid  out.  ami  the  fruit-trees  and  garden 
shrubbery  for  a  long  time  attracted  visitors.  Many 
associations  arc  connected  with  this  house.    Governor 
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Thomas  occupied  those  premises  from  1738  to  1747. 
We  are  told  by  Watson  that  the  Governor's  amiable 
lady  endeared  herself  to  the  young  folks  by  indulging 
the  pretty  misses  with  bouquets  and  nosegays  on 
May-day,  and  permitting  the  boys  to  help  themselves 
from  her  fine  cherry-trees. 

There  atone  time  lived  with  her  father,  Dr.  Graeme, 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ferguson,  the  poetess.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  was  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  William 
Keith. 

The  Carpenter  mansion  changed  hands  several 
times ;  in  1761  it  belonged  to  John  Ross,  attorney-at- 
law,  who  sold  it  to  John  Smith.  In  1774  it  became 
the  property  of  Col.  John  Dickinson,  who  made  great 
alterations  to  it,  causing  a  new  front,  in  modern  style, 
to  be  made,  facing  on  Chestnut  Street.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Philemon  Dickinson.  During 
the  war  of  Independence  it  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  It  was  subsequently  fitted  up  in  magnifi- 
cent style,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Luzerne,  who  gave  there  a  brilliant  entertainment, 
with  fire-works,  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France.  In  1779  it  was  occupied  by  Monsieur 
Gerard,  the  French  ambassador.  Finally,  it  became 
the  property  and  residence  of  Judge  Tilghman,  who 
sold  it  to  the  Arcade  Company  in  1826. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets  was  the  magnificent  mansion  known  as  Clarke 
Hall.  It  was  the  property  of  William  Clarke,  of 
Lewes,  a  wealthy  lawyer,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  original  Council  of  the  Governor  in 
1682-83,  and  collector  of  customs  in  1692.  Mr.  Clarke 
bought  the  lot  from  Thomas  Rouse,  in  1694,  and 
erected  upon  it  a  fine  brick  house,  with  a  double  front, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  hipped  roof.  It  was  then  con- 
sidered the  largest  house  in  town,  and  its  fine  garden 
was  much  admired.  In  1704,  Mr.  Clarke  conveyed 
his  property  to  his  son,  William  Clarke,  Jr.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  latter's  approaching  marriage  with 
Rebecca  Curtis,  of  Barbadoes.  Young  Clarke  does 
not  seem  to  have  inherited  his  father's  prudence  and 
good  management  of  his  affairs,  for  in  1718  the  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  directed  that  the  house  and 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets  should 
be  vested  in  Charles  Read  and  other  trustees,  and  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  William  Clarke,  Sr., 
and  William  Clarke,  Jr.  The  property  was  conveyed 
to  Andrew  Hamilton  by  Anthony  Houston,  who  had 
purchased  it  from  the  trustees.  But  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil repealed  the  act  of  the  Assembly  providing  for  the 
sale  of  Clarke  Hall.  Suit  was  entered  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  England,  by  the  representatives 
of  William  Clarke,  Jr.  After  long  delays  the  case 
was  decided  against  Andrew  Hamilton.  He  had  died 
pending  thesuit,  and  his  son,  James  Hamilton,  bought 
up  the  rights  of  the  claimants,  and  sold  Clarke  Hall 
to  Israel  Pemberton  in  1745. 

In  1701,  Charles  Read,  merchant,  purchased  from 
Letitia  Penn  part  of  the  large  lot  granted  to  her  by 


William  Penn  four  months  previous.  The  piece  sold 
was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and  Market 
Streets,  measuring  twenty-five  feet  front  on  the  former 
by  one  hundred  feet  depth  on  the  latter.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  best  piece  in  the  Letitia  lot.  Mr.  Read 
built  a  house  on  the  corner,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
high  gable  forming  a  third  story,  with  a  low  garret- 
room  above.  A  heavy  eave  from  the  second  story 
and  gables  timbered  and  squared  near  the  apex,  gave 
this  house  a  very  quaint  appearance.1  Mr.  Read  died 
in  1737,  and  two  years  later  his  widow  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  Israel  Pemberton,  who  lived  in  it  until  he 
bought  Clarke  Hall.  After  his  death  it  became  the 
property  of  his  son  John.  In  1754  a  public  coffee- 
house was  established  on  the  premises,  which  there- 
after was  always  known  as  the  London  Coffee-House. 
The  want  of  a  central  coffee-house  for  the  benefit  of 
the  merchants  and  traders  had  long  been  felt,  and 
this  one  was  established  by  subscription;  the  trustees, 
George  O'Neill,  William  Grant,  William  Fisher,  and 
Joseph  Richardson,  intrusted  the  management  to  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  who  had  been  the  first  promoter  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  very  soon  demonstrated 
how  much  the  want  of  such  a  place  had  been  felt  by 
the  better  class  of  people,  who  objected  to  frequenting 
noisy  taverns.  Merchants  met  at  the  Coffee-House 
and  transacted  business  over  a  cup  of  the  fragrant 
beverage ;  the  Governor  and  most  of  the  high  officials 
became  regular  habitues;  ship  captains  hastened  to 
bring  there  their  budget  of  news,  and  strangers  of 
distinction  were  brought  to  the  Coffee-House  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  leading  men.  It  became  the  great 
auction  mart,  public  vendues  of  horses,  carriages, 
and  even  of  slaves,  being  held  under  the  large  shed 
which  extended  from  the  house  to  the  gutter  ou  both 
front  sides. 

Many  exciting  scenes  took  place  in  front  of  this 
popular  resort  during  the  troublous  times  which  were 
the  prelude  to  the  Revolution.  In  1765  bonfires  were 
made  of  stamped  parchment  and  of  a  Barbadoes 
paper  bearing  a  stamp.  In  1766,  Capt.  Wise,  of  the 
brig  "Minerva,"  having  brought  from  England  the 
news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  escorted  to 
the  Coffee-House  amid  the  huzzas  of  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  and  there  treated  to  a  huge  bowl  of  punch,  in 
which  he  drank  "  Prosperity  to  America."  It  was 
there,  also,  an  indignant  crowd  burned  in  effigy 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 


1  Charles  Read  was  a  person  of  consideniMi'  importance  in  the  young 
province.  Logan  writes  of  him  to  Penn  in  1702,  m  relation  to  some 
transactions  in  which  lie  badacted  is  appraiser, that  lie  took  him, "with 
tile  mos0  here,  to  be  a  truly  honest  man."  He  held  several  important 
offices.  lie  was  a  Common  Councilman  In  L716;  alderman,  1726;  and 
mayor  of  the  city,  1726-27.  He  was  Bheriff  of  the  county,  1729-31 ;  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  1718  until  his  death ;  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Orphans'  Court  for  Some  time  heloie  his  death  ;  member  of 
the  Governor's  Council,  1733;  and  judge  of  admiralty  under  the  king, 
appointed  1735.  All  tbeBe  were  highly  important  positions,  showing 
that  Mr.  Read  was  a  man  of  must  excellent  character,  trustworthy  in 
all  respects—  WestcotCs  "Bui 
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Alexander  Wedderburu,  Britisli  solicitor-general,  who 
had  grossly  insulted  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  Privy 
Council.  There,  at  last,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1776, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  pub- 
licly read,  the  king's  arms,  taken  down  from  the 
chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession and  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

If  we  have  been  led  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the 
old  houses  of  Philadelphia,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  the  spiritual  needs 
of  her  citizens  were  provided  for.  A  history  of  her 
churches  fills  an  entire  chapter  of  this  book.  We 
shall  merely  mention  here  such  as  were  in  existence 
during  the  period  of  which  we  are  describing  the 
manners  and  customs. 

The  Friends,  naturally,  since  they  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  several  meeting-houses,  the  oldest 
being  the  Centre  Square  Meeting,  erected  in  1685. 
The  Lutheran  Swedes,  after  worshiping  for  several 
years  in  an  old  square  block-house,  attended  service 
after  1700  in  their  beautiful  church  of  Gloria  Dei. 
The  Church  of  England  congregation  had  Christ 
Church  erected  in  1702.  Previous  to  this  date  they 
had  another  church,  the  exact  locality  of  which  is 
not  known,  although  there  is  proof  that  it  existed 
since  1696. 

The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists,  after  meeting 
together  for  worship  in  a  small  store,  separated.  The 
Presbyterians  erected  their  first  church  in  1704.  The 
Baptists  had  a  small  wooden  building  on  Second 
Street  from  1707  to  1731,  when  they  pulled  it  down 
and  built  a  brick  church. 

Catholics,  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  public  worship,  and  the  oldest  chapel 
known  to  have  been  built  by  them  was  erected  in  175.3, 
in  Willing'*  Alley.  The  first  Lutheran  Church  was 
built  in  1743  on  Fifth  Street.  There  was  a  large 
immigration  of  Germans, — forty  thousand  between 
1701  and  1725.  Many  Swiss  came  over,  settling 
first  near  Germantown,  then  at  Pequea,  in  Lancaster 
County.  These  immigrants,  like  the  first  settlers  at 
Germantown,  included  a  good  many  Mennonites. 
In  1708  this  seel  had  a  church  at  Germantown,  with 
fifty-two  members,  Rev.  Jacob  Godtschalk,  pastor.1 
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The  Moravian  Church  at  the  corner  of  Race  and 
Bread  Streets  was  built  in  1742.  The  Methodist 
Church  is  of  a  later  period.  The  first  German  Re- 
formed Church  was  built  on  Race  Street,  near  Fourth 
Street,  in  1747. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  the  men  of  all 
denominations  who  came  here  to  seek  entire  freedom 
of  conscience  and  liberty  of  worship  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

But  however  prosperous  the  condition  of  the  new 
city,  its  people  soon  became  aware  that  even  in  this 
land  of  plenty,  of  which  Pastorius  said,  "  God  has 
made  of  a  desert  an  inclosed  garden,  and  the  plan- 
tation about  it  a  fruitful  field,"  there  could  be  suf- 
fering, and  that  "the  poor  ye  shall  always  have 
among  ye"  is  no  vain  prediction.  They  built  a  poor- 
house  on  a  green  meadow  extending  from  Spruce  to 
Pine  Street,  and  from  Third  to  Fourth  Street.  This 
substantial,  and,  for  the  time,  vast  building  also 
served  the  purpose  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  and  a 
hospital.  A  large  piazza  ran  round  its  four  sides. 
The  grounds  were  handsome,  with  many  fine  shade- 
trees.     Altogether  it  was  a  noble  charity. 

Another  admirable  foundation  was  the  Quaker 
almshouse,  on  the  south  side  of  Walnut  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  which  was  erected, 
according  to  tradition,  on  ground  given  to  the  society 
by  John  Martin  in  1713,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  support  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

If  Philadelphia  had  numerous  churches  for  her 
God-fearing  citizens  and  almshouses  to  shelter  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  she  had  also  to  provide  quarters 
for  a  class  of  persons  less  worthy  of  sympathy.  With 
the  increase  of  population  there  came  an  increase  of 
crimes  and  disorders.  Not  that  the  character  of  her 
citizens  had  undergone  a  regretable  change,  but  be- 
cause England  emptied  her  jails  upon  the  colony,  and 
the  title  of  redemptioner  was  a  cloak  under  which 
many  an  evil-doer  left  his  country  "  for  his  country's 
good,"  to  prey  upon  the  peace-loving  community  of 
Friends,  for  many  years  offenders  were  confined  in 
"hired  prisons,"  that  is,  in  private  houses,  whose 
owners  were  paid  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners.  An 
anecdote  is  told  illustrative  of  the  simplicity  of  these 
obliging  jailers.  In  1692,  William  Bradford,  the 
printer,  and  John  Macomb  were  implicated  in  the 
quarrels  of  George  Keith  with  the  Friends  (no  very 
grave  offense),  and  were  sent  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  give  security.    The  jailer.  Patrick  Robins 

granted  them  "  the  favor  to  go  home,  and, 

as  the)  Were  still  prisoners,  when  they  wished  to 
petition  for  their  trial  at  the  next  sessions,  they  then 
Wenl  to  the  prison  to  write  and  sign  it  there;  but  it 
happened  the  jailer  was  gone  abroad  and  had  the  key 
with  him.     So.  as  they  could  not  get  in,  they  signed 

W  ii  nil's"  History,"  which  seldom  over- 
lookl  any  of  these  tniunlhe  of  local  history,  and  is  very  fall  in  its 
details,  nearly  seventy. live  chapters  being  devoted  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  single  chapter.) 
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that  paper  in  the  entry  or  porch."  As  early  as  1685 
the  subject  of  building  a  prison  was  discussed,  and 
Samuel  Carpenter,  H.  Murray,  and  Nathaniel  Allen 
reported  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  that  they 
had  treated  with  workmen  and  advised  with  Andrew 
Griscomb,  carpenter,  and  William  Hudson,  brick- 
layer, about  the  form  and  dimensions.  The  project, 
however,  was  not  carried  out  until  1(395,  when  the 
prison  was  built  on  High  Street.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  poor  affair,  for  as  early  as  1702  the  grand 
jury  presented  it  as  a 
common  nuisance.  The 
new  prison,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Third  and 
High  Streets,  for  the 
construction  of  which 
an  act  had  been  passed 
in  1718,  was  finished 
in  1723,  when  the  old 
building  was  torn  down 
and  the  material  sold. 
The  whipping-post,  pillory,  and  stocks  were  on  High 
Street,  in  front  of  the  market,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Third  Street, 

The  building  fronting  on  Third  Street  was  for 
criminals.  It  was  called  the  workhouse.  Labor  was 
deemed  the  best  antidote  to  vice,  and  all  offenders 
were  put  to  work.  The  building  fronting  on  High 
Street  was  called  the  debtor's  jail.  There  the  unfor- 
tunates who  could  not  satisfy  their  creditors  lingered 
until  they  could  find  persons  to  sell  themselves  unto  for 
a  term  of  years  to  pay  the  same  (i.e.,  their  debts),  and 
redeem  their  bodies.  This  custom  of  selling  men  for 
debt  only  applied  to  single  men ;  married  men  stayed 
in  jail.  Such  was  the  fate  of  "imprudent"  debtors. 
Fraud  sent  men  to  the  pillory  and  the  workhouse. 
The  last  remembered  exhibition  of  the  kind  was  that 
of  a  genteel  storekeeper,  who,  to  build  up  his  sinking 
credit,  had  made  too  free  with  other  people's  names. 
He  was  exposed  in  the  pillory,  where  the  populace 
pelted  him  with  eggs,  and,  to  conclude,  had  his  ears 
clipped  by  the  sheriff. 

Whipping  was  the  usual  punishment  for  larceny 
and  for  felonious  assaults.  In  1743,  a  black  man, 
brought  up  to  the  whipping-post  to  receive  punish- 
ment, took  out  his  knife  and  cut  his  throat  before  the 
officers  could  interfere. 

Murder,  house-breaking,  horse-stealing,  and  coun- 
terfeiting were  punished  by  hanging.  A  case  of 
burning  at  the  stake  is  reported  as  having  taken 
place  at  New  Castle  in  1731.  Catherine  Bevan  was 
sentenced  to  be  burned  alive  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  Peter  Murphy,  the  servant,  who  assisted 
her  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  to  be  hanged.  In 
order  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  woman, 
it  was  designed  to  strangle  her  before  the  flames  reached 
her,  by  pulling  on  a  rope  fastened  round  her  neck,  but 
the  flames  leaping  suddenly  from  the  pile,  burned  the 
rope,  which  broke,  and  she  fell  struggling  into  the  fire. 


We  are  horrified  at  the  recital  of  these  barbarous 
customs,  but  we  should  remember  that  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  same  as  governed 
the  laws  of  England.  The  home  government  insisted 
upon  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws,  and  saw  with 

jealous  eyes  any  attempt  at  making  new  ones,  even 
the  civil  laws  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  colony.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1715,  writes 
that  "  our  laws  are  mostly  come  back  repealed,  among 
which  was  our  law  of  courts,  and  manner  of  giving 
evidence,  whereupon  we  have  no  courts  nor  judicial 
proceedings  these  two  years  past."  Isaac  Norris  also 
writes,  "Things  among  us  pretty  well.  Nothing  very 
violent  yet,  but  in  civil  affairs  all  stop.  We  have  no 
courts,  no  justice  administered,  and  every  man  does 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

On  High  Street,  since  called  Market  Street,  there 
stood  a  mast  supporting  the  great  town  bell.  At  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  the  people  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  royal  and  provincial  proclamations,  city  ordi- 
nances, etc.,  which  were  read  aloud  by  the  town-crier, 
or  beadle,  from  a  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  In 
1707  a  court-house  was  erected  on  this  site.  It  was  a 
grand  edifice  for  the  time,  and  the  early  Philadel- 
phians,  who  called  it  the  "  Great  Towne-House,"  or 
the  "  Guild  Hall,"  were  very  proud  of  it.  Beside  the 
assessments  and  fines  devoted  to  that  purpose,  many 
worthy  citizens   contributed,  by   voluntary   gifts   of 

j  money,  to  the  expense  of  its  erection.  The  first  per- 
manent market-house  was  built  in  1710,  adjoining  the 

I  court-house,  from  which  it  extended  to  about  half- 

;  way  to  Third  Street. 

I  It  is  pleasant  to  look  over  the  records  of  the  City 
Council  and  to  study  the  patriarchal  way  in  which 
the  city  was  governed.  A  republican  simplicity  per- 
vades the  acts  of  the  city  fathers ;  a  republican  spirit, 
far  ahead  of  the  age,  seems  to  have  inspired  many  of 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  common  good.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  Philadelphia,  even  then,  as  of  an 
American  city,  forgetting  that  a  long  and  bloody 
revolution  had  to  intervene  ere  it  would  have  any 
right  to  that  name.  The  Philadelphians  were  un- 
consciously making  the  apprenticeship  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  office  of  mayor  was  no  sinecure  in  those  days. 
It  was  held  for  one  year,  and  the  Council,  under  the 
charter,  elected  one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  mayor. 
Far  from  coveting  this  honor,  the  good  Philadelphians 
often  made  strenuous  objections  to  having  it  thrust 
upon  them,  preferring  even  to  pay  a  fine, — it  varied 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  as  the  city  grew,  and 
with  it  the  cares  of  the  office.  Thus,  in  1704,  Alder- 
man Griffith  Jones  is  elected  mayor,  and  prays  that  the 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  laid  upon  him  for  refusing  to 
accept  of  the  mayoralty  the  last  year  may  be  remitted 
him.  In  1706,  Alderman  Story  is  fined  twenty  pounds 
for  refusing  the  mayoralty.  In  1745,  Alderman  Tay- 
lor was  fined  thirty  pounds  for  refusing  to  serve.  The 
Council  then  elected  Joseph  Turner,  who  also  refused, 
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and  was  fined  thirty  pounds.  The  mayor  and  alder- 
men, after  passing  ordinances,  gave  their  personal 
attention  to  having  them  carried  out.  They  were,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  public  servants.  The  mayor, 
once  a  month,  "  went  the  rounds  to  the  respective 
bread-makers  in  this  city,"  weighed  the  bread,  and 
seized  all  such  as  was  found  deficient  in  weight.  He 
had  many  other  as  arduous  duties  to  perforin. 

Until  the  year  1746,  it  was  the  custom  for  mayors 
upon  their  retirement  from  office  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  corporation.  In 
that  year  the  retiring  mayor,  James  Hamilton,  rep- 
resented to  the  board  that  he  intended  in  lieu  thereof 
to  give  a  sum  of  money  equal,  at  least,  to  the  sums 
usually  expended  on  such  occasions,  to  be  laid  in 
something  permanently  useful  to  the  city.  His 
donation  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This 
wise  and  liberal  precedent  was  followed  by  most  of 
the  mayors  who  succeeded  him. 

In  1747,  William  Attwood,  retiring  mayor,  repre- 
sented to  the  board  that  "the  time  of  election  of  a 
mayor  for  the  ensuing  year  is  at  hand,  and  of  late 
years  it  has  been  a  difficulty  to  find  persons  willing 
to  serve  in  that  office,  by  reason  of  the  great  trouble 
which  attends  the  faithful  execution  of  it."  Upon  his 
motion  it  was  ordered  that  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  should  be  paid  to  the  mayor,  out  of  the  cor- 
poration stock,  for  three  years  to  come. 


OLD  WATCHMAN. 

The  city  had  its  beadle,  constables,  and  public 
whipper.  The  beadle  rang  the  bell  and  made  proc- 
lamation of  the  ordinances.  The  constables,  in  addi- 
tion to their  customary  offices,  superintended  for  along 
time  the  duties  of  watchmen.  In  1713,  William  Hill, 
the  city  beadle,  getting  ■  1  i  -  -  a  t  i  -  ti ,  ■ .  1  for  some  cause 
not  put  on  record,  broke  his  bell  in  a  lit  of  passion, 
and  swore  that  be  would  no  longer  serve.     When  lie 


however,  he   repi 

folly  and  expressed  deep  sorrow,  pledging  himself  to 
■  i  behavior.     The  good  aldermen  forgave 
him  his  offense,  and  continued  him   in  office.     Who 
paid  for  the  cracked  hell  is  not  on  record. 

The  name  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  public  wdiippers 
hi-  been  banded  down  to  posterity.     It  was  Daniel 

Pettitoe,  who  exercised  his  calling  in  17").'I. 

Taverns  there  were,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  hard 
drinking  was  done  in  the  Old  England  fashion,  and 
brawls  were  frequent  in  consequence.  The  watch 
carried  lanterns  on  their  rounds,  for  there  were  no 
street  lamps  in  those  .lavs.  The  young  gallants  were 
wont  to  go  walking  round  on  moonlit  nights,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  chat  with  the  fair  ones  sitting 
on  the  porches  (flirting  would  be  the  word  nowadays), 
and  as  they  could  not  do  this  on  dark  nights,  they 
went  by  the  name  of  lunarians. 

This  "porch  amusement"  was.  of  course,  enjoyable 
only  in  the  summer.  In  winter  the  company  was  re- 
ceived in  the  sitting-room,  which  might  as  well  be 
styled  the  living-room,  for  the  many  purposes  it 
served.  They  dined  in  it,  and  sometimes  slept  in  it. 
The  high-backed  settee  which  graced  one  of  its 
corners  revealed  a  bed  when  the  top  was  turned 
down, — a  somewhat  rough  invention  from  which  our 
modern  sofa-bedstead  has  descended.  The  furniture 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  room  was  of  the 
simplest  kind;  settees  with  stiff  high  backs,  one  or 
two  large  tables  of  pine  or  of  maple,  a  high,  deep  chest 
of  drawers  containing  the  wearing  apparel  of  the 
family,  and  a  corner  cupboard  in  which  the  plate  and 
china  were  displayed,  constituted  a  very  satisfactory- 
set  of  parlor  furniture  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century, — sofas  and  sideboards  were  not  yet  in 
use,  nor  were  carpets.  The  floor  was  sanded,  the 
walls  whitewashed,  and  the  wide  mantel  of  the  open 
tin  place  was  of  wood.  The  windows  admitted  light 
through  small  panes  set  in  leaden  frames.  A  few 
small  pictures  painted  on  glass,  and  a  looking-glass 
with  a  small  carved  border,  adorned  the  walls. 

Wealthier  people  had  damask-covered  couches  in- 
stead of  settees,  and  their  furniture  was  of  oak  or 
mahogany,  but  in  the  same  plain,  stiff  style.  They 
used  china  cups  and  saucers,  delf-ware  from  England, 
and     massive    silver    waiters,    bowls,    and     tankards. 

Plated  wan  was  unknown,  and  those  who  could  not 

afford  the  "real  article"  were  content  to  use  pewter 
plates  and  dishes.  Not  a  tew  ate  from  wooden  trench- 
ers. Lamps  were  scarcely  known.  Dipped  candles 
in  brass  i  andlesticks  gave  sufficient  light  at  night. 

Carpets  were  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  their  use,  for  sonic  time,  was 
rural.  They  were  made  to  cover  the  cen- 
tre of  the  floor,  the  chairs  and  tables  not  resting  on, 
but  around  it.  Taper-hangings  came  in  a  little  earlier, 
and,  in  1769,  we  see  that  Plunket  Fleeson  first  manu- 
factured paper-hangings  ami  papier-machi  mouldings 
at  the  corner  of  fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
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Mr.  Watson,  in  his  "Annals,"  gives  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  in  1765, 
to  her  husband,  then  in  Europe,  which  shows  that 
house-furnishing  had  taken  a  wide  stride,  at  least 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  letter  is  a  minute  de- 
scription of  their  new  house  just  then  erected  in 
Franklin  Court.  Here  is  the  extract:  "  In  the  room 
down-stairs  is  the  sideboard,  which  is  very  handsome 
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and  plain,  with  two  tables  made  to  suit  it,  and  a  dozen 
of  chairs  also.  The  chairs  are  plain  horse-hair,  and 
look  as  well  as  Paduasoy,  and  are  admired  by  all. 
The  little  south  room  I  have  papered,  as  the  walls 
were  much  soiled.  In  this  room  is  a  carpet  I  bought 
cheap  for  its  goodness,  and  nearly  new.  The  large  car- 
pet is  in  the  blue  room.  In  the  parlor  is  a  Scotch  car- 
pet, which  has  had  much  fault  found  with  it.  Your 
time-piece  stands  in  one  corner,  which  is,  I  am  told,  all 
wrong, — but  I  say  we  shall  have  all  these  as  they  should 
be  when  you  come  home.  If  you  could  meet  with  a 
Turkey  carpet  I  should  like  it ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  be 
very  easy,  for  as  to  these  things  I  have  become  quite 
indifferent  at  this  time.  In  the  north  room,  where  we 
sit,  we  have  a  small  Scotch  carpet,  the  small  book- 
case, brother  John's  picture,  and  one  of  the  king  and 
queen.  In  the  room  for  our  friends  we  have  the  Earl 
of  Bute  hung  up,  and  a  glass.  May  I  desire  you  to 
remember  drinking-r/fasses,  and  a  large  table-cloth  or. 
two;  also  a  pair  of  silver  canisters.  The  closet-doors 
in  your  room  have  been  framed  for  glasses,  unknown 
to  me;  I  shall  send  you  an  account  of  the  panes  re- 
quired. I  shall  also  send  the  measures  of  the  fire- 
places and  the  pier  of  glass.  The  chimneys  do  well, 
and  I  have  baked  in  the  oven,  and  found  it  is  good. 
The  room  we  call  yours  has  in  it  a  desk, — the  har- 
monica made  like  a  desk, — a  large  chest  with  all  the 
writings,  the  boxes  of  glasses  for  music  and  for  the 
electricity,  and  all  your  clothes.  The  pictures  are  not 
put  up,  as  I  do  not  like  to  drive  nails,  lest  they  should 
not  be  right.  The  blue  room  has  the  harmonica  and 
the  harpsicord,  the  gilt  sconce,  a  card-table,  a  set  of 


tea  china,  the  worked  chairs  and  screen,  a  very 
handsome  stand  for  the  tea-kettle  to  stand  on,  and  the 
ornamental  chiua.  The  paper  of  this  room  has  lost 
much  of  its  bloom  by  pasting  up.  The  curtains  are 
not  yet  made.  The  south  room  is  my  sleeping-room 
with  my  Susannah,  where  we  have  a  bed  without 
curtains,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  table,  a  glass,  and  old 
walnut  chairs,  and  some  of  our  family  pictures.  I 
have  taken  all  the  dead  letters  [meaning  those  he  had 
as  Postmaster-General]  and  the  papers  that  were  in 
the  garret,  with  the  books  not  taken  by  Billy  [his  son, 
W.  Franklin,  at  Burlington],  and  had  them  boxed 
and  barreled  up,  and  put  in  the  south  garret  to  await 
your  return.  Sally  has  the  south  room  up  two  pair 
of  stairs,  having  therein  a  bed,  bureau,  table,  glass, 
and  the  picture, — a  trunk  and  booh, — but  these  you 
can't  have  any  notion  of!" 

Mrs.  Franklin's  house  was  furnished  in  better  style 
than  the  primitive  "sitting-room"  we  have  described, 
but  such  improvements  were  not  to  be  found  every- 
where. The  tastes  of  the  people  were  simple,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  thought  of  luxury  in 
their  homes.  What  did  it  matter?  They  enjoyed 
health,  they  wanted  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
food  was  abundant  and  wholesome,  clothes  did  not 
change  in  style  and  color  with  every  change  of  sea- 
son, their  amusements  were  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Those  bare  walls  resounded  with  as  much  genuine 
merriment  as  the  brilliant  parlors  of  our  day.     True 
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love-vows  were  whispered  on  that  rustic  porch  or 
under  the  noble  tree  that  sheltered  the  roof.  The 
old  people  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner  planned 
and  schemed  as  much  as  papas  and  mammas  of  mod- 
ern times  do  about  their  children's  future. 

Hospitality  and  good  feeling  reigned.  The  large 
pine  table  often  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
viands  spread  out  in  welcome  of  some  friendly  guests. 
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The  punch-bowl  was  a  fixture  even  in  the  Quaker's 
house,  and  it  was  not  deemed  a  crime  to  enjoy  a  social 
glass.  We  may  even  admit  that  our  old  citizens 
were  hard  drinkers,  which  is  far  from  meaning  that 
they  were  drunkards.  They  were  sensible  enough  to 
distinguish  use  from  abuse,  and  temperance  societies 
had  not  yet  been  invented. 

The  dress  of  the  early  Philadelphians  was  neces- 
sarily simple,  made  of  strong  and  coarse  material 
that  could  resist  the  hard  usage  to  which  it  was  put. 
Men  could  not  hew  trees,  build  houses,  and  drive  the 
plow  in  velvet  coats  and  satin  breeches,  nor  could  their 
wives  and  daughters  bake  and  scrub  and  sweep  with 
their  hair  "  frizzed,  crisped,  and  tortured  into  wreaths 
and  borders,  and  underpropped  with  forks,  wires,  etc.," 
and  flounced  and  furbelowed  gowns.  Coarse  cloth 
and  deerskins  for  the  men,  linseys  and  worsted  for 
the  women,  were  of  every-day  use;  the  "Sunday-go- 
to-meeting"  clothes  were  carefully  preserved  in  the 
huge  chest  of  drawers  that  contained  the  family  ap- 
parel. There  was  little  difference  between  the  dress  I 
of  the  Quakers  and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
people.  The  former's  adoption  at  a  later  date  of  a  | 
more  formal  costume  of  sober  color  was  an  eflforl  to 
resist  the  extravagances  of  fashion,  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  far-distant  colony,  making  its  belles  I 
and  beaux  a  distorted  counterfeit  of  the  beruffled  and 
gilded  courtiers  of  Queen  Anne's  or  George  I.'s  j 
times. 

But  fashion  is  a  mighty  ruler,  against  which  it  is 
useless  to  rebel.  The  greatest  men,  thinkers,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  soldiers  have  bowed  to  her  decrees, 
and  made  themselves  appear  ridiculous  to  please 
"Monsieur  Tout  le  Monde,"  as  the  Frenchman  said. 
As  for  the  dear  ladies,  whom  they  wish  to  please  is  a 
mystery,  for  have  they  not,  from  the  oldest  time  to 
the  present  day,  often  accepted  the  most  unbecoming 
styles  of  dress  and  coiffures,  despite  of  the  protest  of 
their  male  admirers  ?  They  must  have  a  more  laudable 
object  than  exciting  admiration,  and  their  apparent 
fickleness  of  taste  conceals,  perhaps,  a  charitable  desire 
to  comfort  such  of  their  sisters  to  whom  nature  has 
not  vouchsafed  perfect  symmetry  of  form  or  feature. 
Some  woman  of  high  rank  has  very  large  feet,  and  to  j 
conceal  them  she  wears  a  long  dress  ;  immediately 
the  prettiest  little  feet  hide  themselves ;  a  lady  of  the 
British  court  had  one  of  her  beautiful  shoulders  dis- 
figured by  a  wart;  she  concealed  the  unpleasant 
blemish  by  means  of  a  small  patch  of  blacs  sticking- 
plaster;  soon  black  patches  were  seen  OH  every 
woman's  shoulders  ;  thence  they  crept  to  the  face,  and 
were  seen  cut  in   most    fantastic  shapes  on  the  chin, 

the  cheek-,  the  forehead  ;  the  tip  ol  the was  the 

only  place  respected.  An  iii/indn  i if  Spain  had  the 
misfortune  Of  being  born  with  one  hip  higher  than 
the  other;  to  conceal  this  defect  a  garment  symmetri- 
cally distended  by  wires  was  invented,  and,  forthwith 

all  the  ladies  wore  hoops.  Louis  XIV.,  of  France, 
whose  neck  was  not  of  the  straightest,  introduced  the  ' 


large  wig,  with  curls  descending  half-way  down  the 
back  and  covering  the  shoulders ;  the  men,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  adopted  the  cumbersome  head-gear.  The 
women  were  loath  to  conceal  their  shoulders,  so,  after 
a  time,  they  found  a  means  of  making  quite  as  ex- 
travagant a  display  of  their  hair:  they  built  it  up  in 
an  immense  pyramid,  so  high  at  one  time  that  a 
woman's  face  seemed  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
her  body.  A  lady  of  diminutive  stature  finding  that 
this  upper  structure  was  disproportionate  to  her  size, 
had  wooden  heels,  six  inches  high,  adapted  to  her 
shoes;  all  the  women  learned  to  walk  on  their  toes, 
and  the  tall  ones  looked  like  giantesses.  An  old 
magazine  publishes  the  doleful  tale  of  a  gentleman 
who,  having  married  a  well-proportioned  lady,  dis- 
covered, when  she  appeared  in  dishabille,  that  he  was 
wedded  to  a  dwarf.  That  old  rake,  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  the  fit  companion  of  the  dissolute  Louis 
XV.,  having  grown  gray,  was  the  first  to  use  powder 
over  his  hoary  locks,  and  for  fifty  years  all  Europe 
powdered  the  hair  with  flour  or  starch.  Even  the 
soldiers  had  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  some  curious 
economist  once  made  the  calculation  that  inasmuch 
as  the  military  forces  of  England  and  the  colonies 
were,  including  cavalry,  infantry,  militia,  and  fen- 
cibles,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  each  man 
u-ed  a  pound  of  flour  per  week,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  this  way  was  six  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  per  annum  ;  capable  of  sustaining  fifty  thousand 
persons  on  bread,  and  producing  three  million  fifty- 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  quartern 
loaves ! 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  fashions 
were  slow  in  changing  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Addison 
could  not  have  said  of  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  as 
he  did  of  the  London  belles, — "  There  is  not  so  vari- 
able a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  head-dress.  Within 
my  own  memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above 
thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a 
verj  great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part  of 
our  species  were  much  taller  than  the  men.  The 
women  were  of  such  enormous  stature  that  we  ap- 
peared as  grasshoppers  before  them.  At  present  the 
whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  diminished  and  sunk  into 
a  race  of  beauties  that  seems  almost  another  species, 
I  remember  several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near 
seven  feet  high  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of 
live.  Bow  they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  1  cannot 
learn.  Whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  present  under 
any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of.  or  whether 
they  have  cast  their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise 
US  with  something  of  that  kind  which  shall  he  en- 
tirely new;  or  whether  some  of  the  tallest  of  the  sex, 
being  too  cunning  for  the  rest,  have  contrived  the 
method  to  make  themselves  sizable,  is  still  a  secret, 
though  1  find  most  are  of  opinion  they  are  at  present 
like  trees,  new  lopped  and  pruned,  that  will  certainly 
sprout    up  and   flourish  with    greater   heads   than  lie- 
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fore."     This  was  before  the  time  of  powdered  heads ; 
when  this  fashion  did  come,  the  ladies'  head-dresses 
;  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  before. 

Let  us  picture  a  fashionable  couple  walking  in  the 
!  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  1712.  The  lady  trips 
lightly  on  her  dainty  little  feet  cased  in  satin  slip- 
pers. Her  flounced  silk  petticoat  is  so  distended  by 
the  recently-introduced  hoops  that  it  is  a  mystery 
how^  she  can  pass  through  an  ordinary-sized  doorway; 
her  tightly-laced  stomacher  is  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  braid  ;  the  sleeves  are  short,  but  edged  with 
wide  point-lace,  which  falls  in  graceful  folds  near  to 
the  slender  wrists.  Her  hair,  no  longer  propped  up 
by  wires  and  cushions,  drops  in  natural  curls  upon 
her  neck.  A  light  silk  hood  of  the  then  fashionable 
cherry  color  protects  her  head.  The  useful  parasol 
was  not  yet  known,  but  she  carries  a  pretty  fan,  which, 
when  folded,  is  round  like  a  marshal's  baton. 

The  gentleman  walks  by  her  side,  but  is  precluded 
from  offering  her  the  support  of  his  arm  by  the  am- 
plitude of  her  skirts,  and  of  his  own  as  well,  for  his 
square-cut  coat  of  lavender  silk  is  stiffened  out  at  the 
skirts  with  wire  and  buckram  ;  it  is  opened  so  as  to 
show  the  long-flapped  waistcoat  with  wide  pockets 
wherein  to  carry  the  snuff-box  and  the  bonbonniere. 
The  sleeves  are  short  with  large  rounded  cuffs ;  his 
gold-fringed  gloves  are  hidden  in  his  good-sized  muff. 
A  point-lace  cravat  protects  his  neck,  and  over  his  tie- 
wig  he  wears  a  dainty  little  cocked  hat  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  His  feet  are  encased  in  square-toed  shoes 
with  small  silver  buckles.  His  partridge-silk  stock- 
ings reach  above  the  knee,  where  they  meet  his 
light-blue  silk  breeches. 

At  a  respectful  distance  behind  come  the  gentle- 
man's valet  and  the  lady's  maid.  He  wears  a  black 
hat,  a  brown-colored  coat,  a  striped  waistcoat  with 
brass  buttons,  leather  breeches,  and  worsted  stock- 
ings, stout  shoes  with  brass  buckles.  The  abigail's 
dress  is  of  huckaback,  made  short,  the  skirts  not  so 
distended  as  those  of  her  mistress,  yet  are  puffed  out 
in  humble  imitation  of  the  fashion.  A  bright  apron 
and  silk  neckerchief  and  a  neat  cap  give  a  touch  of 
smartness  to  the  plain  costume. 

Here  come  a  worthy  tradesman  and  his  buxom 
wife.  His  coat,  of  stout  gray  cloth,  is  trimmed  with 
black.  His  gray  waistcoat  half  conceals  his  service-  , 
able  leather  breeches  ;  worsted  stockings  and  leather 
shoes  protect  his  legs  and  feet.  The  good  dame  by  | 
his  side  has  put  on  her  chintz  dress,  and  though  the 
material  is  not  as  costly  as  that  worn  by  the  fine  lady 
before  her,  it  is  made  up  in  the  fashionable  style,  and 
the  indispensable  hoops  add  to  the  natural  rotundity 
of  the  wearer.  A  peculiarity  in  her  costume  is  the 
check  apron  that  spreads  down  from  her  stomacher, 
concealing  the  bright  petticoat. 

This  simplicity  of  apparel  was  the  rule,  the  costly 
style  previously  described  the  exception.     Very  or-  j 
dinarv  material  was  still  used  among  our  citizens,  and 
articles  of  clothing  were  considered  so  valuable  as  to 


be  in  many  instances  special  objects  of  bequest. 
Henry  Furnis,  who  died  in  1701,  bequeathed  to  one 
of  his  daughters  his  leather  coat,  leather  waistcoat, 
his  black  hat  and  cap.  To  another  daughter  he  left 
his  blue  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  muslin 
neck-cloth  ;  and  to  another  daughter  a  new  drugget 
coat. 

Gunner  Swanson,  the  Swede,  who  died  in  1702,  be- 
queathed "  deer-skins  dressed"  and  "  not  dressed." 
John  Budd  in  1704  devised  his  "beaver  hat"  to  his 
brother.  Peter  Baynton  in  1710  made  special  de- 
vises of  a  remnant  of  plush,  two  and  a  half  yards, 
plate  buttons  suitable  for  breeches,  his  best  hat,  "  a 
frieze  coat  without  buttons  on  or  to  be  put  on  it," 
one  large  waistcoat  without  buttons,  and  woolen  hose. 
A  runaway  servant  is  advertised  as  having  worn  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  a  green  silk  handkerchief 
about  his  neck,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  brown-colored 
coat,  mixed  kersey  jacket  with  horn  buttons,  leather 
breeches,  and  worsted  stockings. 

This  disregard  for  the  behests  of  fashion  could  not 
last,  however.  The  Friends  were  alarmed.  Although 
in  the  early  days  they  had  not  been  averse  to  bright 
colors,  they  advocated  a  still  greater  simplicity  in  ap- 
parel and  customs  when  they  saw  the  fashionable 
follies  of  Europe  penetrating  into  the  quiet  colony. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  to  stem  the  current.  They 
had  lost  much  of  their  influence;  new  social  elements 
had  given  a  character  to  the  community,  and  all 
they  could  do  was  to  endeavor  to  protect  the  young 
people  of  their  sect  from  the  contamination  of  these 
worldly  ways,  so  much  at  variance  with  their  own 
ideas  and  principles. 

In  1726  the  following  testimony  was  borne  against 
female  vanities  by  women  who  were  not  vain  : 

"From  Woman  Ffriends  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Burlington  the 
21st  of  the  Seventh  month,  1726,  to  Woman  Ffrienils  at  the  several 
Quarterly  ami  Monthly  Meetings  belonging  to  the  same, 
"Greeting: 

"  Dear  and  welt-bdm-ed  Sistns  :  A  weighty  concern  coming  upon  many 
ffaithfu!  ffriends  at  this  meeting  in  relation  to  divers  undue  liberties 
that  are  too  frequently  taken  by  some  that  walk  among  us  and  are  ac- 
counted of  us,  we  are  willing,  in  the  pure  love  of  Truth  which  hath 
mercifully  visited  our  souls,  tenderly  to  caution  and  advise  our  ffriends 
against  those  things  which  we  think  inconsistent  with  our  ancient 
Christian  testimony  of  plainness  in  app:irel,.v.c,  some  of  which  we  think 
proper  to  particularize. 

"As  first,  that  immodest  fashion  of  hooped  petticoats,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  them,  either  hy  something  put  into  their  petticoats  to  make 
them  set  full,  or  wearing  more  than  is  necessary,  or  any  other  imitation 
whatsoever,  which  we  take  to  be  hut  a  branch  springing  from  the  same 
corrupt  rootof  pride.  And  also  that  noneofour  ffriends  accustom  them- 
selves to  wear  the  gowns  with  superfluous  folds  behind,  hut  plain  and 
decent;  nor  go  without  aprons;  nor  to  wear  superfluous  gathers  or 
plaits  in  their  caps  or  pinners;  nor  to  wear  their  heads  dressed  high 
behind;  neither  to  cut  or  lay  their  hair  on  their  forehead  or  temples. 

"And  that  ffriends  be  careful  to  avoid  wearing  striped  shoes,  or  red 
or  white  heeled  shoes  or  clogs;  or  shoes  trimmed  with  gaudy  colors. 

"Likewise  that  all  nrionds  be  careful  to  avoid  all  superfluity  of  (fur- 
niture in  their  houses,  and  as  much  as  may  lie  to  refrain  usiug  gaudy 
flowers  or  striped  calicoes  and  stuffs. 

"And  also  that  no  ffriends  use  that  irreverent  practice  of  taking 
snuff,  or  handing  snuff-boxes  one  to  the  other  in    > 

"Also  that  ffriends  avoid  the  unnecessary  use  of  fans  in  meetings, 
lest  it  divert  the  mind  from  the  more  inward  and  spiritual  exercise 
which  all  ought  to  be  concerned  in. 
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"There  is  likewise  u  tender  coneern  upon  our  minds  to  recommend 
unto  all  ffriends  the  constant  use  of  the  plain  language,  &c,  heing  a 
branch  of  our  ancient  Christian  testimony,  for  which  many  of  our 
worthy  Elders  underwent  deep  sufferings  in  their  day,  as  they  likewise 
did  because  they  could  not  give  the  common  salutations  by  bowiiigand 
cringing  of  the  body,  which  we  earnestly  desire  ffriends  may  be  careful 

"And  we  further  tenderly  advise  and  exhort  that  all  ffl  ' 
ful  to  maintain  love  and  unity,  and  to  watch  against  whisperings  and 
evil  surmisings  one  against  another;  and  to  keep  in  humility,  that 
nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory  ;  and  that  those  who  are 
concerned  to  take  an  oversight  over  the  flock,  do  it  not  as  lords  over 
God's  heritage,  but  as  servants  to  the  churches. 

"Dear  Sisters,  these  things  we  solemnly  recommend  to  your  careful 
notice,  in  a  degree  of  that  divine  love  which  hath  graciously  manifested 
itself  for  the  redemption  of  a  remnant  from  the  vain  conversation,  cus- 
tom and  ffashions  that  are  in  the  world,  that  we  might  he  unto  the 
Lord  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  showing  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvelous  light.  That  we  may  all  walk  as  children 
of  the  light  and  of  the  day  is  the  earnest  desire  of  our  BOUls. 

"We  conclude  with   the  salutation  of  unfeigned  love,  your  ffriends 

"Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  said  meeting,  by 

"Hasnah  Hill." 

The  Quakers  had  partially  laid  aside  the  wig,  but 
the  day  had  not  come  when  men  were  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  wearing  other  men's  hair  instead  of  their 
own.  Light  hair  for  periwigs  is  advertised  by  Oliver 
Gal  try,  periwig-maker,  in  High  Street,  near  the 
market,  in  1722;  and  George  Sheed,  periwig-maker, 
in  Front  Street,  advertises  in  1726  that  he  buys  all 
sorts  of  light  and  gray  hair.  A  murderer  who  escaped 
from  New  York  is  advertised  as  having  worn  a  bob- 
wig,  a  sad-colored  stuff  coat  trimmed  with  silver,  and 
a  flowered  silk  waistcoat  and  breeches. 

The  wigs  held  their  own  until  after  the  return  of 
Braddock's  broken  army.  The  hair  was  then  allowed 
to  grow,  and  was  either  plaited  or  clubbed  behind,  or 
it  was  worn  in  a  black  silk  bag,  adorned  with  a  large 
black  rose.  From  this  it  dwindled  down  to  the  queer 
little  "  pigtail,"  which,  not  many  years  past,  could  be 
seen  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  high  coat-collar  of 
some  old  gentlemen  of  the  last  generation. 

Stiff  high-back  chairs  and  settees,  a  stiff  style  of 
dress, — for  the  hooped  petticoat  and  wired  coat-skirt 
carry  with  them  no  idea  of  graceful  ease, — musl  have 
given  the  manners  a  tendency  to  stiffness.  The  stately 
minuel  was,  very  appropriately,  the  fashionable  dance 
of  the  day,  at  least  among  what  was  call,, I  "the 
politer  classes ;"  the  "common  people,"  that  is,  the 
great  social  body  not  comprised  in  that  upper-tendom, 
did  not  follow  the  fashions  so  closely,  and  enjoyed 
merrier  dances,  the  favorite  among  which  was  "  hip- 
sesaw." 

Niilu  ithstanding  those  distinction-  of  classes  which 
sound   oddly  to  our  republican   ears   when  we   forget 

thai  the  Philadelphia  of  which  we  speak  was  not  a 
republican  city,  every  tradition  attests  the  fact  that 
the  most  cordial  relations  existed  between  those 
classes.  William  Fishbourne,  in  his  manuscript  nar- 
rative, says,  "  for  many  years  there  subsisted  a 
good  concord  and  benevolent  disposition  among  the 


people  of  all  denominations,  each  delighting  to  be 
reciprocally  helpful  and  kind  in  acts  of  friendship 
for  one  another."  Mr.  Watson,  writing  in  1842,  says 
he  has  often  heard  aged  persons  say  that  decent  citi- 
zens had  a  universal  speaking  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  and  everybody  promptly  recognized  a  stranger 
in  the  streets.  The  hospitality  of  the  early  settlers 
was  proverbial,  and  Mr.  Kalm,  who  was  here  in  1748, 
expressed  his  surprise  "  at  the  universal  freedom  with 
which  travelers  were  everywhere  accustomed  to  leap 
over  the  hedges  and  take  the  fruit  from  the  orchards, 
even  while  the  owners  were  looking  on,  without 
refusal." 

It  is  evident  that  the  social  prejudices  of  Old  Eng- 
land had  been  considerably  softened  by  the  necessities 
of  colonial  life.  Mutual  helpfulness  was  natural  and 
unavoidable  when  none  could  feel  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  others  ;  besides,  the  great  majority  of  the 
early  settlers  were  Quakers,  or,  as  their  other  name 
implies,  friends,  the  simplicity  of  whose  religion  did 
not  admit  of  differences  of  rank  and  birth,  or,  at  least, 
with  whom  these  differences  could  not  affect  social  re- 
lations. Yet  these  prejudices  did  exist,  although  the 
hereditary  gentlemen  were  not  domineering  as  in 
England,  nor  were  the  tradesmen  cringing  and  sub- 
missive. In  a  new  country  every  one  must  needs 
contribute  to  the  common  prosperity  ;  labor  is  always 
honorable,  and  the  honest  laborer  feels  that  he  is  as 
good  as  any  other  man.  But  while  they  possessed 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  the  tradesmen  of  olden 
times  were  not  ashamed  of  their  calling;  they  did 
not  try  to  ape  the  manners  or  copy  the  dress  of  their 
employers,  or,  as  the  Englishman  would  say,  of  their 
betters.  They  had  no  foolish  pride ;  they  formed  a 
class  of  society,  a  useful  class ;  they  were  content  with 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  worth,  and  did  not  care 
what  imaginary  barriers  separated  them  from  other 
classes.  They  went  about  their  daily  work  as  carpen- 
ters, masons,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  clad  in  garments  suited 
to  their  occupations, — strong  buckskin  breeches, 
check  shirts,  and  flannel  jackets,  generally  protected 
by  the  huge  leather  apron  from  their  breasts  to  below 
their  knees.  Their  wives  and  children  wore  plain 
clothes;  their  homes  were  simple  and  comfortable, 
and  saw  as  much  mirth  and  genuine  happiness  as  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy.  They  were  free  from  that  bane 
of  the  modern  poorman's  home, — the  desire  for  show, 
the  craving  for  outward  appearances  of  prosperity  be- 
yond their  reach.  It  is  such  men,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  country,  together  with  the  hardy  tillers  of  the 
soil,  who  have  fought  her  battles,  secured  her  liberty. 
and  founded  her  prosperity. 

Tradition  does  not  mention  the  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital, — the  cloud  that  darkens  the  horizon 
of  the  republic  in  our  day.  It  is  true  that  in  that 
golden  age  capital  was  not  selfish,  labor  was  not 
covetous. 

The  tradesmen  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to 
check  any  attempt   to  encroach  upon   their  rights  by 
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those  who  claimed  a  superiority  of  rank,  had  formed 
a  union  under  the  name  of  "  The  Leather  Apron 
Club."  In  1728,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  young 
printer,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gave  that  name  to 
an  association  which  he  and  ten  others  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement.  They  attempted  to 
establish  a  library  of  their  own,  and  to  this  attempt, 
which  partially  failed  as  originally  conceived,  grew 
that  most  admirable  of  Philadelphia  institutions,  the 
library.  The  very  interesting  history  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Library  being  given  in  another  chapter  of 
this  work,  we  have  merely  mentioned  it  to  note  the 
fact  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  founders  of 
Franklin's  Leather  Apron  Club  were  tradesmen,  and 
that  all  rose  to  distinction,  several  occupying  places 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

There  were  few  hired  servants  in  those  days;  menial 
labor  was  done  by  black  slaves  and  German  and  Irish 
redemptioners.  Slavery  was  not  repugnant  to  our 
forefathers' notions  of  justice;  it  was  admitted  even 
by  the  Quakers.  But  the  slaves  of  Philadelphia  were 
happy;  harsh  treatment  was  not  countenanced  by 
public  opinion.  Servants  were  regarded  as  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  family,  and  proper  attention 
paid  to  their  comforts. 

Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler,  already  quoted, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1748,  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  investigated  the  question  of  servants. 
He  says  that  there  were  two  classes  of  white  ser- 
vants :  the  first  were  quite  free  to  serve  by  the  year. 
They  could  even  leave  their  masters  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  twelve  months ;  but  in  that  case  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  wages.  A  man-ser- 
vant, having  some  abilities,  got  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  pounds  in  Pennsylvania  currency.  This  was 
in  Philadelphia  ;  the  wages  were  not  so  good  in  the 
country.  A  maid-servant  received  eight  or  teu  pounds 
a  year.  These  servants  had  to  buy  their  own  clothes. 
The  second  class  consisted  of  such  persons  as  came 
annually  from  Germany,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  colony.  Some 
were  flying  from  oppression,  others  from  religious 
persecution,  but  most  of  them  were  too  poor  to  pay 
the  six  or  eight  pounds  sterling  required  for  their 
passage.  They  agreed  with  the  captain  that  they 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  sold  for  a  few  years  on 
their  arrival.  Very  old  people  made  arrangements 
to  sell  their  children,  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
passage.  Some  could  pay  part  of  the  passage-money, 
and  were  sold  only  for  a  short  time.  Some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, although  having  the  means  to  pay  their  way,  pre- 
ferred to  suffer  themselves  to  be  sold  with  a  view  that 
during  their  servitude  they  might  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  the  country  and  have  time 
to  decide  what  pursuits  would  be  most  advantageous. 
The  average  price  of  these  servants  was  fourteen 
pounds  for  four  years'  servitude.  The  master  was 
bound  to  feed  and  clothe  his  servant,  and  to  present 
him  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  at  the  end  of  his  term 


of  servitude.  The  English  and  Irish  commonly  sold 
themselves  for  four  years,  but  the  Germans  frequently 
agreed  with  the  captain  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and,  on  their 
arrival  in  America,  they  tried  to  get  a  man  to  pay 
their  passage  for  them,  giving  him  in  return  one  or 
several  of  their  children  to  serve  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  If  the  demand  was  brisk,  they  were 
thus  able  to  make  their  bargain  with  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  purchase  of  black  slaves  involved  too  great  an 
outlay  of  capital  to  be  as  general  as  that  of  white 
servants,  and  they  were  not  held  in  large  number  by 
any  one  master. 

The  amusements  of  the  young  people  of  Philadel- 
phia were,  for  many  years,  of  the  simplest  and  most 
innocent  kind.  Riding,  swimming,  and  skating  af- 
forded pleasant  out-door  sport.  "  Going  to  meeting," 
although  it  may  not  be  classed  as  an  amusement,  was 
certainly  a  pious  recreation  for  the  young  Quakers 
and  Quakeresses.  It  interrupted  the  monotony  and 
seclusion  of  the  domestic  circle.  The  immigration 
of  more  worldly  persons,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Friends,  intro- 
duced hitherto  unheard-of  gayeties  among  them. 

Yearly  Meeting,  in  1716,  advised  Friends  against 
"going  to  or  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  plays, 
games,  lotteries,  music,  and  dancing."  In  1719  ad- 
vice was  given  "  that  such  be  dealt  with  as  run  races, 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  laying  wagers,  or  use 
any  gaming  or  needless  and  vain  sports  and  pastimes, 
for  our  time  passeth  swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasure 
and  delight  ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

In  1722  was  advertised  the  exhibition  of  "  the  Czar 
of  Muscovia's  country-seat,  with  its  gardens,  walks, 
fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  fish  that  swim."  It  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Galtery,  the  periwig- 
maker,  in  Market  Street,  near  the  court-house.  In 
1724  the  first  rope-dancer  that  astonished  the  young 
town  held  forth  upon  Society  Hill,  and  made  his  an- 
nouncement as  follows : 


"  By  permission  of  his  Excellency  Sir  William  Keith,  Hurt.,  Governor 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  this  is  In  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen 
and  ladies  and  others,  that  there  is  newly  arrived  to  this  place  the  famous 
performance  of  roiip-dancing,  which  is  performed  to  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders. 

"1st.  By  a  little  hoy  of  seven  years  old,  who  dances  and  capers  upon 
the  strait  roap,  to  the  wonder  of  all  spectators. 

"2d.  By  a  woman  who  dances  a  rot  ant  and  jigg  upon  the  roape,  which 
Bhe  performs  as  well  as  any  dancing-master  does  upon  the  ground. 

"2d.  She  dances  with  baskets  upon  her  feet  and  iron  fetters  upon  her 
legs. 

"4th.  She  walks  upon  the  roap  with  a  wheelbarrow  before  her. 

"ath.  You  will  see  various  performances  on  the  slack  reap. 

"Gthly.  You  are  entertained  with  the  comical  humour  of  your  old 
friend.  Pickle  Herring. 

"The  whole  concluding  with  u  woman  turning  round  with  a  swift 
motion,  with  seven  or  eight  swords'  points  at  her  eyes,  mouth,  and  blest, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  behold 
the  performance. 

"There  will  also  he  several  other  diverting  pet  formate  es  oil  the  stage, 
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"Tbe  price  on  the  stage,  3«.;  in  the  pit,  2s.j  in  gallery,  1».  fid. 
"To  begin  exactly  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

In  1726,  Matthew  Garrigues,  at  the  sign  of  Prince 
Eugene,  in  Second  Street,  advertised  for  sale  "  a  new 
billiard-table,"  certainly  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  account  in  the  province. 

Small  shows  now,  from  time  to  time,  made  their 
appearance.  In  1727,  "  The  Lion,  King  of  Beasts,"  j 
was  advertised  to  be  exhibited  in  Water  Street.  Ad- 
mission for  each  person,  one  shilling.  In  April,  17:17, 
there  was  exhibited  at  the  Indian  King  Tavern,  on 
Market  Street,  a  cat  having  one  head,  eight  legs,  two 
tails,  and  from  the  breast  down  two  bodies.  This 
monstrous  production  was  considered  a  curiosity 
worthy  of  special  attention.  In  1739  there  was  ex- 
hibited at  Clark's  Tavern,  sign  of  the  Coach  and 
Horses,  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  a 
mechanical  contrivance  of  moving  figures,  represent- 
ing Joseph's  Dream,  Joseph  in  Egypt,  etc.  In  1744, 
something  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  fanciful  in  the  | 
performances  of  the  various  figures  shown,  the  whole 
moving  by  clock-work,  was  exhibited  at  the  Crooked 
Billet  Tavern,  on  King  [Water]  Street.  In  the  same  j 
year  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Indian  King,  in  Mar- 
ket Street,  "  a  beautiful  creature,  but  surprising  fierce, 
called  a  leopard."  In  the  same  year  the  following  j 
advertisement  appeared  : 

"To  be  seen  at  the  house  of  John  Saunder.-.,  huntsman,  the  upper  part 
of  Second  Street,  a  strange  and  surprising  creature  calleJ  a  mouse 
[moose],  about  the  bigness  of  a  horse.  It  has  a  face  like  a  mouse,  ears 
like  an  ass,  neck  and  back  like  a  camel,  hind  parts  like  a  horse,  tail  like 
a  rabbit,  and  feet  like  a  heifer.  It  was  lately  brought  to  town,  and 
came  four  huiuli  ed  rnile^,  anil  is  so  tine  limbed  that  it  ran  jump  six  feet 
high.     Price  to  men,  sixpence,  and  threepence  to  children.'' 

In  1740  the  camel  was  exhibited.  In  1742  there 
was  a  magic-lantern  exhibition;  in  1745  a  camera- 
obscura;  in  1749,  some  curious  shell-work  and  a 
philosophical  machine. 

But  these  shows  were  harmless  amusements;  a 
greater  shock  was  given  to  Quaker  propriety  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1738,  when  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mercury  : 

"ThiB  is  to  give  notice  that  Theobald  Hackett,  dancing-master  (lately 
come  from  England  Bnd  Ireland),  has  opened  a  pa.ncino-schooi.  in  this 
city,  at  the  house  wherein  Mr.  Brownell  lately  lived,  in  Second  Stivrt, 
where  he  will  give  due  attendance  and  teach  all  sorts  of  fashionable 

English  and  French  da a,  after  the  newest  and  politest  manner  prac- 

i.      i,     |      [on    DuWfa, and  Parts,  and  will  give  all  young  ladles,  gen- 
tlemen, and  children  (that  please  to  learn  "f  him)  tbe  most  graceful 
carriage  in  dancing,  and  genteel  behavior  in  company,  that  can  possibly 
my  dancing-master  wdiatever." 

Whether  as  a  consequence  of  a  visit  of  this  Terpsi- 
chorean  professor  to  the  city,  or  from  the  increase  of 
pets. in-  who  understood  dancing,  it  cannot  now  be 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  early  as  1740  a  dan- 
cing assembly  was  formed  in  tin-  city,  and  also  an  as- 
sociation lor  musical  purposes.  They  had  a  room  for 
the  holding  of  parties  and  balls.  This  appears  from 
the  account  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Whitelield,  who  attempted  to  close 


of  twenty  days,  and  no     that  saloon  during  the  preaching  of  the  latter.     In    | 

1748  the  members  of  the  dancing  assembly  were  as    j 

follows:    Alexander   Hamilton,   Thomas   Lawrence,    j 

Jr.,  John  Wallace,  Phineas  Bond,  Charles  Willing,    J 

Joseph  Shippen,  Samuel  McCall,  Jr.,  George  McCall,   j 

Edward  Jones,  Samuel  McCall,  Sr.,  Redmond  Con- 

yngham,  Joseph  Sims,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sr.,  David 

Mcllvaine,  John  Wilcocks,  Charles  Stedman,  John   j 

Kid,    William    Bingham,    Buckridge    Sims,   James   j 

Hamilton,  Ro.  Mackinet,  William  Allen,  Archibald    | 

McCall,  Joseph  Turner,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Richard 

Peters,  John  Swift,  John  Kearsley,  William  Plumsted,   | 

Andrew  Elliot,  James  Burd,  Adam  Thompson,  Alex- 

ander  Stedman,  Patrick  Baird,  John  Sober,  David   | 

Franks,  John  Inglis,  Ninian  Wiseheart,  Abram  Tay-   j 

lor,  James  Trotter,  Samson  Levy,  Lynford  Lardner,   j 

Richard    Hill,  Jr.,  Benjamin   Price,  John-  Francis, 

William   Mcllvaine,   William   Humphreys,   William   , 

Peters,  James  Polyceen,  William   Franklin,  Henry  i 

Harrison,   John    Hewston,    David    Boiles,    Thomas 

White,  John  Lawrence,  Thomas  Graeme,  John  Cot- 

tenham,  John  Moland,  and  William  Cozzens. 

In  this  year  the  dancing  assembly  was  under  the 
direction  of  John  Inglis,  Lynford  Lardner,  John 
Wallace,  and  John  Swift.  The  subscription  was 
forty  shillings. 

Gentlemanly  accomplishments  were   looked   after 
!  during  this  period.    In  1742  there  appeared  this  noti- 
fication : 

"These  are  to  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen  who  desire  to  learn  tbe 
true  method  and  art  of  defense  of  the  small-sword  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  extraordinarily  quick  and  speedy,  with  all  the  guards,  parades, 
thrusts,  and  lessons  thereunto  belonging  fully  described,  and  also  the 
last  rule  for  playing  against  artists  or  others  with  blunts  or  sharps,  that 
thej  ma>  be  taughl  the  Bame  by  me,  Richard  Kyenall,  professor  and 
master  of  the  said  art,  who  is  to  be  spoken  with  at  Dr.  Richard  Farmer's, 
in  Second  Sti  set. 

"  Vote.— He  teaches  gentlemen  either  in  private  or  public,  by  the  month 
or  the  whole." 

In  174ti  one  Kennet  advertised  to  teach  the  art-  and 
accomplishments  of  dancing  and  the  use  of  the  small- 
sword. 

This  notice  elicited,  in  a  succeeding  newspaper,  an 
indignant  article,  signed  by  Samuel  Foulk,  in  which 
he  said,  "  I  was  surprised  at  his  audacity  and  brazen 
impudence  in  giving  those  detestable  vices  those  high 
encomiums.  They  be  proved  so  far  from  accomplish- 
ments that  they  are  diabolical." 

In  1749  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  public  journals: 

".I, dm  Heals,  music  master,  from  London,  at  bis  honae  in  Fourth 
Street,  neat  to  Chostnut, Joining  to  Mr.  Linton,  collar-maker,  teaches: 
the  violin,  hautboy,  German  flute,  common  Bute,  and  dulcimer,  by  note! 
Hi  Bealee  likewise  attends  youug  ladies  or  others  that  may  desire  it  at 
He  hi,,  wise  produces  music  for  halls  or  other  eutertain- 
inihi- 

All  this  might  he  borne, but  in  the  same  year,  1749, 
an  event  happened  which  was  well  calculated  to  fill 
with  alarm  and  sorrow  the  bosoms  of  the  worthy 
Friends.  A  theatrical  company  made  it-  lir-t  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia.     In  John  Smith's  manuscript 
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journal 


iven  the  following  entry,  under  date  of 


:  Peacock  Bigger'saud  drank  tea 
lie  company  who  were  going  to 


ything  of  the  kind  ' 


Sixth  month  (August)  22, 

"Joseph  Morris  and  I  happened  ir 
there,  and  his  daughter  being  one  t 
hear  the  tragedy  of  '  Cato'  acted,  it 
which  I  expressed  my  sorrow  that 
aged." 

Where  this  company  performed  is  not  known.  It 
might  have  been  at  the  store-house  in  Water  Street  I 
near  Pine,  afterward  occupied  by  Hallam's  company,  \ 
to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  drama  in  this  coun- 
try, in  1752,  has  been  erroneously  assigned.  That 
these  comedians  must  have  lingered  here  several 
months  is  shown  by  the  following  representation, 
made  to  the  Common  Council  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1750: 

"The  Recorder  reported  that  certain  persons  hid  lately  taken  upon 
them  to  act  plays  in  this  city,  and,  as  he  was  informed,  intended  to  make 
a  frequent  practice  thereof,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would  be  attended 
with  very  mischievous  effects,  such  as  the  encouragement  of  idleness 
and  drawing  great  sums  of  money  from  weak  and  inconsiderate  persons, 
who  are  apt  to  be  fond  of  such  kind  of  entertainment,  though  the  per- 
formance be  ever  so  mean  and  contemptible.  Whereupon  the  Board 
unanimously  reqursted  the  magistrates  to  take  the  most  effectual  meas- 
ures for  suppressing  this  iisnrdei ,  by  sending  for  the  actors  and  binding 
them  to  their  good  behavior,  or  by  such  other  means  as  they  should  think 

Possibly  the  action  of  the  magistrates  produced 
the  flight  of  these  sons  of  Thespis  from  the  city.  The 
New  York  Gazette  of  the  26th  of  February,  1750,  con- 
tains the  following : 

"Last  week  arrived  here  a  company  of  comedians  from  Philadelphia, 

who  we  hear  have  taken  a  convenient  room  for  their  purpose  in  one  of 

the  buildings  lately  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Rip  Van  Dam,  Esq.,  deceased, 

Nassau  Street,  where  they  inteud  to  perform  as  long  as  the  season 

uragement." 


Mil.   SUit  ible  , 


laats,  provided  they  I 

This  company  was  under  the  management  of 

Murray  and  Thomas  Kean.  They  remained  in  New 
York  over  a  year,  and  the  casts  of  the  plays  performed 
by  them  during  that  period  were  published  in  the 
New  York  papers. 

Society  in  1750  was  certainly  more  lively  than  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  Dancing  was  freely 
indulged  in,  although  not  countenanced  by  the 
Friends.  Entertainments  were  frequently  given,  at 
which  conviviality  sometimes  exceeded  the  bounds. 
The  use  of  strong  drinks,  justifiable  in  the  case  of  the 
first  settlers  as  intended  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  and  hard 
out-door  work,  had  become  widespread,  and  habitual 
intoxication  was  not  uncommon.  It  became  necessary 
to  check  this  fatal  practice ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  impress  upon  the  people  the  evil  consequences  of  a 
long-contracted  habit  that  had  become  hurtful  only 
because  it  had  been  carried  to  excess.  Friends,  with 
their  usual  thoughtfulness,  were  the  first  to  move  in 
this  matter.  They  did  so  cautiously,  yet  denouncing 
the  evil  and  adopting  repressive  measures  so  far  as 
the  members  of  their  own  society  were  concerned. 
In  1726  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  strong  resolutions 
against  the  practice  of  giving  liquor  to  persons  pres- 


ent at  public  vendue,  which  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
bidders  and  creating  an  incautious  rivalry  between 
them,  thereby  stimulating  them  to  offer  much  higher 
prices  than  the  goods  were  worth.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing determined  that  members  of  their  profession  who 
indulged  in  this  practice  should  be  dealt  with.  In 
1743  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  from  Chester 
County  complaining  of  this  same  practice  of  giving 
liquor  at  public  vendue, — 

"  the  excessive  drinking  of  which  frequently  produced  swearing,  quar- 
reling, and  other  scandalous  enormities,  and,  moreover,  was  often  the 
cause  that  poor  people  gave  extravagant  prices  for  unnecessary  things, 
whereby  families  were  much  oppressed,  and  sometimes  ruined." 

In  1736  Yearly  Meeting  repeated  its  advice  against 
the  frequent  use  of  drams,  or  other  strong  drink,  in 
families  or  elsewhere,  and  particularly  to  be  cautious 
of  giving  them  to  children,  and  thereby  accustoming 
them  to  the  habit  of  drinking  such  strong  liquors.  In 
1738  it  was  resolved  to  caution  Friends  against  the 
"  too  frequent  use  of  strong  liquors."  This  advice  was 
repeated  in  1749  and  1750.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette of  1733  are  some  remarks  upon  dram-drinking, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  a  woman  had  been  found  dead 
from  the  use  of  liquor. 

These  remarks  of  the  Gazette  give  us  a  correct  no- 
tion of  what  sort  of  a  breakfast  the  good  dames  used 
to  eat,  and  describe  the  consequences  of  tippling  in 
a  most  graphic  manner.     Says  the  Gazette, — 


of  bread  and  cheese, 
our  good  old  English 


"  It  is  now  become  the  practice  of  s< 
instead  of  a  draught  of  beer  and  toast,  i 
or  a  wooden  noggin  of  good  porridge  an 
cilBtom  is,  or  milk  and  bread  boiled,  or  tea  aud  bread  and  butter,  or  milk, 
or  milk  coffee,  &c,  they  must  have  their  two  or  three  drams  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  which,  as  I  believe,  their  appetite  for  wholesome  food  is  taken 
away,  and  their  minds  stupefied,  so  that  tliey  have  no  longer  that  pru- 
dent care  for  their  family  to  manage  well  the  business  of  their  station, 
nor  that  regard  for  reputation  u  hull  good  women  uii^ht  to  have.  And 
though  they  find  their  husbands'  affairs  every  day  going  backward, 
through  their  negligence,  and  themselves  want  necessaries  ;  though  there 
be  no  bread  in  the  house,  and  the  children  almost  barefoot  thiB  cold 
weather,  yet,  as  if  drinking  rum  were  part  of  their  religious  worship, 
they  never  fail  their  constant  daily  sacrifice." 

This  was  a  sad  state  of  society,  and  the  wonder  is 
how  the  Philadelphians  ever  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  the  incubus  of  drink.  They  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  a  community  of  sots. 

In  1729  the  Weekly  Mercury  said  that  on  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  nights  of  October,  in  the  previous  year, — 
that  being  about  election  time, — there  was  drank  and 
thrown  away,  in  and  about  the  city,  four  thousand 
five  hundred  gallons  of  common  beer. 

Drunkenness  was  attacked  and  defended  in  verse, 
the  following  having  been  published  March  21,  1734: 

"This  town  would  quickly  t 


'  If  none  did  t\ff  or  S'impson  mix, 
And  punch  were  quite  rejected, 
And  all  the  rum  thrown  into  Styx, 
The  work  would  be  perfected. 
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"For  brewers'  skill  is  mostly  such, 
Their  art  is  so  divine, 

Si  ,m >  mi.-  w..iilil  -li  ink  too  much, 

Except  a  goat  or  swine. 

A  reply.  March  28,  L734,  "a-  as  follows: 

"ANSWER.   TO   'R.    W.' 
•'  This  town  would  quickly  be  reclaimed 

Or  (be  a  lesser  number  named) 
The  persons  who  advise. 

"  To  tell  of  Strombolo  and  Styx, 
But  not  the  way  to  either, 
We  still  shall  tiff  and  Sampson  mix- 
Drams,  punch,  and  rum  together. 


'  I'KO,   M.I 


;  the  brewers'  art  dh 
And  beer  so  much  surpasses, 
Bid  them  a  faithful  skill  to  joii 
And  to  reject  molasses. 


hii., 


Edward  Shippen,  in  a  letter  written  to  his  son  Ed- 
ward, afterward  chief  justice,  gives  a  feeling  picture 
of  the  habits  of  the  young  men  of  that  period.  After 
noting  particularly  the  fact  that  himself  and  his  son 
Joseph  did  their  work  at  Lancaster  "  without  tasting 
a  drop  of  strong  liquor,  confining  their  drinking  in 
the  evening  to  a  little  wine  after  eating  a  light  sup- 
per," and  recommending  this  practice  most  affec- 
tionately to  Edward,  he  goes  on  to  say,— 

"It  is  too  common  a  thing  fur  young  men,  when  they  first  appear 
upon  the  stage  of  action,  to  aim  at  grandeur  and  politeness.  They  de- 
light to  see  their  friends  (often  falsely  so  called)  frequently  at  their 
houses,  and  to  entertain  them  in  a  genteel  manner.  The  friends  are 
pleased  with  this,  and  bring  other  acquaintances  with  them  to  dine,  etc. 
Then,  afterwards,  they  sit  at  table  two  or  three  hours  tippling  of  wine 
and  punch,  which,  rendering  the  company  unfit  for  any  business,  a  walk 
to  the  Bowling  Green  or  billiard-table  is  proposed  and  consented  to  ;  and 
on  their  return  from  thence  in  the  evening,  instead  of  being  calm  and 
cool,  and  having  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  upon  a  well-spent  day,  either 
for  the  advantage  of  their  family  or  of  both,  they  are  become  so  stupid 
that  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  but  either  go  to  a 

tavern  mi leor  other  of  their  houses  to  drink  away  care  till  the  clock 

strikes  twelve  ;  ..nil  then,  being  quite  devils  ami  quite  beasts,  they  BtaK- 
ger  away  home  to  snore  and  groan  by  the  sides  of  t 


vices  and  follies  of  their  time.  Philadelphia  could 
not  yet  boast  of  such  places  of  resort,  although  it 
had  long  possessed  establishments  yclept  "coffee- 
houses," a  name  that  indicated  a  claim  of  superiority 
over  the  taverns,  but  whose  frequenters  called  oftener 
for  liquors,  malt  and  spirituous,  than  for  the  fragrant 
Arabian  berry  or  the  nutritious  bean  of  the  cocoa- 
bush. 

The  old  taverns  of  Philadelphia  were  certainly  not 
all  objectionable;  many  were  quiet,  respectable  houses, 
where  people  arriving  in  the  city  might  obtain  re- 
freshments, or  a  citizen  might  enter  to  have  a  social 
glass  and  chat  with  an  acquaintance ;  but  many,  too 
many,  perhaps,  were  bacchanalian  resorts,  frequented 
by  dissipated  young  bloods  and,  often,  by  very  bad 
characters.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
practice  of  hard  drinking  prevailed  to  such  an 
tent,  and  if  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
subject  it  is  not  that  the  vice  was  peculiar  to  this 
community;  far  from  such  being  the  case,  it  is 
matter  of  congratulation  that  our  forefathers  should 
have  succeeded  in  resisting  and  finally  eradicating  a 
practice  which  was  generally  accepted  in  England  at 
the  time.     Drunkenness  and  profligacy  of  the  worst 


their  lulu  Is,  and  all 


wives,  who  deserve  ten  thousand  bettel 
this  after  the  poor  young  things  have  been  moping  i 
ing  themselves  ol  thei)  hard  fate,  and  crying  out  one  hundred  times  in 
an  evening,  'Well,  if  these  he  the  pleasures  of  matrimony,  would  to 
heaven  thiii  we  had  remained  under  our  parents'  roof  1'  But,  to  return, 
when  the;  have  wallowed  in  their  beds  until  about  eleven  o'i  loi  I.  next 
morning,  they  then  raise  their  unclean  bodies  in  order  to  act  the  same 
,    Can  an)  rati il  creature  excuse  such  behavior  to  God, 

to  his  w.ii-  and  family, Ven  to  himself?" 

There  were  already  many  taverns  in  those  days,— 
ii,,l  such  coffee-  and  chocolate-houses  as  they  bad  in 
London,  where  the  most  famous  literary  and  political 
clubs  held  their  meetings,  and  which  wire  frequented 
by  fashionable  nun,  who  sought  the  society  of  the 
ffjts,  such  places  as  the  "Chapter  Coffee-House," 
where  Dr.  Buchan,  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Alexander 
Chalmers,  Dr,  Busby,  and  other  celebrities  met,  >>r 
the  i' 'Hal  "Button's  Coffee-House,"  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Spectator's  Club,  where  Addison, 
Steele,  Pop*',  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  others  could  be 
found  enjoying  social   converse,  and  criticising  the 


|  kind  prevailed  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in  the 
j  old  country;  the  former  was  checked  before  it  had 
destroyed  the  manhood  of  the  colonists,  the  importa- 
I  tion  of  the  latter  was  a  failure,  if  ever  attempted,  and 
I  though  our  grandmothers  may  have  imitated  the  ex- 
I  travagance  in  dress  of  the  court  ladies,  they  never 
.  imitated  their  morals. 

Weddings  were  occasions  for  feasting  and  frivolity, 
and  the  drinking  on  such  occasions  was  often  ex- 
cessive. The  practice  was  discountenanced  by  prudent 
parents  and  by  Friends  generally.  Thomas  Chalkley, 
in  his  journal  for  1725,  notes  the  fact  that  he  went 
home  after  attending  a  marriage  at  Horsham,  at  which 
Governor  Keith  was  present,  without  going  to  the 
marriage  dinner,  "  being  sensible  that  great  companies 
and  preparations  at  weddings  were  growing  incon- 
veniences among  us,  which  I  was  conscientiously 
concerned  to  discourage." 

As  early  as  171(5,  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  advised 
that  Friends  every  where  avoid  all  extraordinary  pro- 
visions at  their  marriages;  and  also,  "as  much  as 
may  be,  avoid  inviting  those  who  are  not  Friends  or  that 
will  not  be  under  our  discipline:'  In  1720,  Yearly  Meet- 
ing scented  a  new  danger  :  with  an  increasing  popu- 
lation representing  a  diversity  of  creeds,  the  social 
circle  had  become  very  much  mixed;  the  Friends 
could  not  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
people,  however  much  they  might  differ  on  religious 
questions;  now.  many  a  pretty  Quaker  girl  had  won 
the  heart  of  some  gay  gentleman,  and  a  sober-minded 
young  Friend  was  not  always  proof  against  the 
blandishments  of  some  worldly  beauty.  The  meeting 
solemnly  advised  against  marriages  between  Friends 
and  such  as  were  not  of  that  persuasion.  That  patri- 
archal body  furthermore  recommended  that  all  con- 
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cerned  "  take  care,  at  the  houses  or  places  where  they 
go  to  or  are  at,  after  the  meeting  is  over,  that  no  re- 
proach arise  or  occasion  be  given  by  any  intemperate 
or  immoderate  feasting  or  drinking,  or  by  any  un- 
I  seemly,  wanton  discourse  or  actions,  but  that  all 
i  behave  with  such  modesty  and  propriety  as  becomes 
a  people  fearing  God." 

A  great  abuse  and  evil  of  the  burial  customs  at  this 
time  was  in  feasting,  eating,  and  drinking  among  the 
:  persons  attending  on  these  occasions.  This  custom 
prevailed  in  England.  When  a  person  of  high  rank 
died  the  body  was  kept  for  several  days  "  lying  in 
state"  for  the  public  and  their  neighbors  to  come  and 
look  at  it,  and  also  to  give  time  for  the  relatives  who 
lived  at  a  great  distance  to  make  the  journey  and  be 
present  at  the  funeral.  These  visitors  had  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  in  course  of  time  what  had  been  a 
matter  of  necessity  became  a  general  custom,  and 
there  was  an  entertainment  at  every  funeral,  be  the 
deceased  ever  so  obscure.  The  Yearly  Meeting  ad- 
mitted that  at  some  burials  where  people  may  come 
from  a  long  distance  there  may  be  occasion  for  re- 
freshments, but  recommended  that  these  may  be 
taken  in  moderation.  Friends,  when  they  attended 
the  burials  of  those  not  in  communion  with  them, 
were  advised  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children 
from  going  with  the  dead  into  their  worship  houses. 
They  were  instructed  by  the  Concord  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  1729  to  desist  from  such  "  idolatrous  practices" 
as  putting  names  and  dates  upon  coffins. 

The  English  practice  of  burying  by  torchlight, 
satirized  by  Pope  as  a  vain  ostentation  in  the  lines,— 


was  never  general  in  Philadelphia.  A  few  such 
funerals,  however,  are  on  record.  The  interment 
took  place  in  Christ  Church.  Robert  Asheton,  re- 
corder of  the  city,  was  buried  in  that  way  in  1727. 
In  1734,  Lady  Gordon  also  had  the  honors  of  a  torch- 
light funeral. 

The  order  of  march  at  funerals  in  Philadelphia 
was  as  follows :  The  parson  walked  before  the  bearers, 
and  if  the  deceased  was  a  woman  the  ladies  walked 
in  procession  next  to  the  mourners,  and  the  gentle- 
men followed  after  them.  But  this  order  was  reversed 
if  the  deceased  was  a  man,  and  the  gentlemen  pre- 
ceded the  ladies.1  Samuel  Keimer,  in  1723,  describes 
in  elegiac  verses  the  funeral  of  Aquila  Rose,  a  printer, 
a  poet,  keeper  of  the  ferry  at  High  Street,  Schuylkill, 
and  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  a  much  lamented  young 
man.  The  description  is  graphic,  if  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  poetry  : 

"His  corpse  attended  was  by  friends  so  soon— 


Our  city  printer 


i  at  morn  till  one  o'clock  at  n< 
printers  carried  to  liia  grave, 
honor  gave. 


1  This  CUbtuin  was  nut,  as  suine  writers  lu-lj.-vf.  i'(-cn]i;ir  lu  Phi 
phia.  It  prevailed  (and  may  still  prevail)  in  New  Orleans,  at  least  t 
fnneral  of  women,  tlie  ladies  not  attending  the  funerals  of  men. 


A  worthy  merchant  did  the  urfrfou  lea  I, 

And  then  both  mounted  on  a  statel]  Hteed. 

Next  preachers,  common  council,  uhlenueu  ; 

A  judge  and  sheriff  graced  the  solemn  train  ; 

Nor  failed  our  treasurer  in  respect  to  come, 

Nor  stayed  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  at  home. 

Our  aged  postmaster  here  now  appears, 

Who  had  not  walked  so  far  for  twice  twelve  years; 

With  merchants,  shopkeepers,  the  young  and  old— 

A  numerous  throng,  not  very  easy  told. 

The  keeper  of  the  seal  did  on  him  wait : 

Thus  was  he  carried,  like  a  king— in  state  ; 

And,  what  still  adds  a  further  lustre  to't, 

Some  rode  well  mounted,  others  walked  afoot.2 

Church  folks,  dissenters,  here  with  one  accord, 

Their  kind  attendance  readily  afford. 

To  show  their  love,  each  differing  sect  agree 

To  grace  his  funeral  with  his  company ; 

And  what  was  yet  inure  grateful,  people  cried. 

Beloved  he  lived,  see  how  beloved  he  died  ! 

"When  to  the  crowded  meeting  he  was  bore 
I  wept  so  long  till  I  could  weep  no  more  ; 
While  beauteous  Lightfoot  did,  like  Noah's  dove, 
Sweetly  declare  God's  universal  lave, 
His  words  like  balm  (or  drops  of  honey)  laid 
To  heal  those  wounds  grief  in  my  heart  had  made. 
Three  other  preachers  did  their  task  fulfill, — 
The  loving  Chalkley  and  the  lowly  Hill. 
The  famous  Langdale  did  the  sermons  end 
For  this  our  highly  honored,  worthy  friend." 

In  1748,  "  burial  biscuit"  is  advertised  for  sale  by  a 
baker  in  the  city,  a  proof  that  the  feasting  at  funerals, 
so  much  inveighed  against  by  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  even  inspired  the  genius  of 
speculation.  To  have  "burial  biscuits"  to  dip  in 
their  wine  probably  intensified  the  grief  of  the  dear 
departed's  friends.  In  fact,  the  chronicler  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
Philadelphians  must  be  continually  drawing  the  line 
of  distinction  between  the  Friends  and  the  remainder 
of  the  community.  The  former  had  their  peculiar 
views  about  everything,  and  these  views  were  some- 
times greatly  at  variance  with  not  only  the  accepted 
code  of  English  society,  but  with  the  laws  of  the 
land.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Friends  was  such  that  the  settlement 
was  in  almost  every  respect  a  Quaker  community; 
but  in  time  the  character  of  the  immigration  which 
steadily  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  city  population 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  the  poor  and  the  persecuted 
who  fled  to  Philadelphia;  the  glowing  reports  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  published  in  Europe,  at- 
tracted many  people,  merchants  with  ample  means, 
men  of  rank  and  of  culture,  who  brought  their  families 
to  this  new  Garden  of  Eden,  adventurers  who  ex- 
pected to  make  their  fortunes  in  that  wonderful  El- 

*  The  names  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  who  officiated  on  this  occasion 
were  as  follows: 

Master-printers— Andrew  Bradford,  Samuel  Keimer,  and  Jacob 
Taylor. 

City  printer— Andrew  Bradford. 

Sheriff— Owen  Roberts. 

Treasurer  of  the  province — Samuel  Preston. 

Postmaster— Henry  Flower. 

Keeper  of  the  rolls— Robert  Asheton. 

Keeper  of  the  seal— James  Logan. 
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dorado.  The  ideas  and  habits  brought  by  these  new- 
comers could  not  but  clash  with  the  unostentatious 
quiet  ways  of  the  Friends.  Their  moral  and  religious 
views  were  different.  What  some  deemed  innocent 
pleasures  the  others  condemned  as  sinful  practices. 
Too  much  freedom  on  the  one  side,  too  much  restraint 
on  the  other,  created  social  antagonism.  Time  alone 
could  effect  the  desirable  fusion,  and  its  work  was 
slow.  When,  therefore,  we  describe  customs  that  do 
not  agree  with  the  principles  of  Quakerism  as  set  forth 
in  the  actions  of  their  meetings,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  customs  were  not  followed  by  the 
Friends.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  meetings  could  not  be  binding  on  the 
other  denominations.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  the  Friends  showed  unnecessary  opposition  to 
many  harmless  practices,  they  never  failed  to  oppose 
and  condemn  that  which  was  really  hurtful  and  im- 
moral. Their  influence  checked  many  a  vice,  their 
seriousness  was  a  counterpoise  to  the  frivolity  of 
those  who  obeyed  the  worldly  code  brought  from 
Europe.  The  happy  result  of  this  struggle  for  the 
good,  was  that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  so-  I 
ciety  in  Philadelphia  had  reached  that  happy  medium 
between  extravagant  frivolity  and  exaggerated  seri-  j 
ousness  which  has  stamped  it  indelibly  with  the  mark 
of  true  gentility,  and  left  it  to  this  day  without  a 
superior. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  early  days.     Yearly  | 
Meeting  adverted  again  and  again  to  the  pomp  and  i 
extravagance  introduced  in  funeral  ceremonies.    The 
practice  of  Friends   was  to  take  the  body  from  the  j 
residence  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  interred  amid 
profound  silence.     After  the  burial  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  adjoining  meeting-house,  where  there 
was  speaking  and  praying.     This  silent  parting  with 
the  dead,  witnessed  in  an  English  burying-ground, 
inspired  Miss  Lucy  Collins  with  the  following  very 
appropriate  lines  : 

"OX  SILENT  FUNERALS. 
"  When  expectation  auxious  wishing 
Eloquence  of  words  to  hear. 
The  solemn  pause  of  awful  silence 
Mortifies  the  itching  ear. 

"As  such,  perhaps,  the  great  Dispenser 
Sees  it  best  to  deal  with  man, 
The  depth  of  whoso  unerring  counsel 
Human  wisdom  cannot  scan. 

"  The  striking  scene  "f  death  before  us, 

W  hat  i  an re  (nso-uoifw  plead? 

Since  'tis  a  road  we  all  must  follow, 

'Tie  a  path  that  D 

"Though  learned  phrase  and  flowery  language 
Please  the  proud,  exalted  part. 

Yet  deeply  scm vhint:  1 i Her!  ion 

Can  alone  a nd  tie-  heal  I." 

In  1729  the  meeting  resolved  against  "the  vanity 
and  superstition  of  erecting  monuments  and  entomb- 
ing the  dead  with  singular  notes  <>r  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, which  is  but  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  lor 
no  encomium  nor  pompous  interment  ran  add  worth 


to  the  deceased."  It  ordered  the  erection  of  tomb- 
stones over  the  graves  of  Friends  to  be  stopped,  and 
the  tombstones  already  so  placed  to  be  removed. 
This  order  not  having  been  generally  obeyed,  the 
meeting,  in  1731,  ordered  the  overseer  to  remove  the 
tombstones  so  remaining. 

As  a  closing  remark  to  the  not  over-gay  subject  of 
funerals  and  tombstones,  we  will  note  here  that  the 
custom  of  issuing  special  invitations  to  persons  to 
attend  funerals  prevailed,  and  such  importance  was 
attached  to  this  mark  of  respect  to  be  paid  the  dead, 
that  funerals  were  delayed  if  the  parties  invited  did 
not  arrive  at  the  time  appointed.  Yearly  Meeting 
very  properly  condemned  such  delays.  The  cards  of 
invitation  to  funerals  had  deep  mourning  borders  and 
other  emblems  of  death.  They  were  imported  from 
London. 

Marriages  between  relatives  were  disapproved,  and 
the  question  gave  rise  to  much  perplexity.  In  1731 
it  was  determined  that  Yearly  Meeting  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  prohibit  marriages  in  degrees  of  affinity  and 
consanguinity  allowable  by  the  laws  of  England. 
But  this  minute  did  not  give  satisfaction,  the  Burling- 
ton Monthly  Meeting  declaring  that  they  had  lately 
been  exercised  "  with  sundry  marriages,  to  wit,  one 
person  marrying  two  sisters,  etc.,  by  persons  profess- 
ing truth."  A  committee  of  fourteen  Friends  was 
appointed  in  the  succeeding  year  to  consider  the 
matter.  In  1733  the  committee  made  its  report,  con- 
demning not  only  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law,  but 
with  a  wife's  first  cousin.  The  meeting  did  not  think 
proper  to  prohibit  marriages,  "  further  than  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  wife's  sister,"  but  in  1739  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  against  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
his  wife's  first  cousin. 

Courtship  among  the  Quakers  was  a  very  solemn 
business.  Before  declaring  himself,  before  he  had  a 
chance  of  winning  the  regard  of  the  object  of  his 
affections,  the  lover  must  speak  to  her  parents  and 
obtain  their  permission  to  sue  for  her  hand.  This 
permission  granted,  he  came  "  a  courting;"  that  is,  he 
must  strive  by  his  grave  demeanor  and  solid  conver- 
sation to  make  an  impression  on  the  fair  one.  While 
he  strove  to  show  his  sentiments  by  these  means  he 
could  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  were  those 
of  his  inamorata  toward  him,  unless  a  soft  glance  from 
her  downcast  eyes  told  tin  story.  He  could  not,  like 
other  young  men  in  worldly  sphere,  whisper  his  vows 
during  a  moonlight  ramble,  or  squeeze  her  dainty 
fingers  while  crossing  hands  at  the  dance.  The  only 
pleasures  they  participated  in  together  were  eating 
ami  drinking  and  going  to  meeting.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
pair  of  lovers  going  anywhere  unattended  by  a  chap- 
eron was  unheard  id".  They  must  make  love  in  pres- 
ence of  witnesses.  The  chaperons,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, were  often  obligingly  deaf  and  blind,  for  the 
young  people  generally  came  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. 

As  the  Friends  ignored  all  frivolous  pleasures,  they 
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made  up  for  this  deprivation  by  the  more  substantial 
enjoyments  of  the  table.  Every  Monthly,  Quarterly, 
and  Yearly  Meeting  brought  to  the  city  considerable 
numbers  of  Friends  who  had  to  be  entertained,  and 
during  their  stay  dinners  and  tea-parties  were  nu- 
merous. It  is  probable  that  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
for  social  converse,  more  than  the  love  of  good  cheer, 
constituted  the  principal  attraction  of  these  love- 
feasts. 

The  city  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  considerably  improved  in  appearance. 
Peter  Kalm  testified  to  this  in  his  description  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1748,  by  the  following  remarks  : 

"  All  the  streets  except  two  which  are  nearest  to  the  river  run  in  a 
rtraight  line  and  make  right  angles  at  the  intersections.  Some  are 
paved,  others  are  not,  and  it  seems  less  necessary  sinco  the  ground  is 
sandy,  and  therefore  soon  absorbs  the  wet.  But  in  most  of  the  streets 
is  a  pavement  of  flags,  a  fathom  or  more  broad,  laid  before  the  houses, 
and  posts  put  on  the  outside  three  or  four  fathoniB  asunder.  Under  the 
roofs  are  gutters,  which  are  carefully  connected  with  pipes,  and  by  this 
means  those  who  walk  under  them  when  it  rains,  or  when  the  snow 
melts,  need  not  fear  being  wetted  by  the  .hopping  from  the  roofs. 

"The  houses  make  a  good  appearance,  are  frequently  several  stories 
high,  and  built  either  of  bricks  or  of  stono;  but  the  former  are  more 
commonly  used,  since  bricks  are  made  before  the  town  and  are  well 
burnt.  The  stone  which  lias  been  employed  in  the  building  of  other 
houses  is  a  mixture  of  black  or  gray  glimmer.  Very  good  lime  is 
burnt  everywhere  hereabouts  for  masonry. 

"The  houses  are  covered  with  shingles.  The  wood  for  this  purpose 
is  taken  from  the  <  'inoesM.s  th>i,>i>les,  Linn.,  a  tree  which  the  Swedes  hero 
call  thewhite  juniper  tree,  and  the  English  the  white  cedar.  The  wood 
is  very  light,  rots  less  than  any  other,  and  for  that  reason  is  good  for 
roofs,  lor  it  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  walls  and  will  serve  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  together. 

"The  good  and  clear  water  in  Philadelphia  is  likewise  one  of  its  ad- 
vantages. For  though  there  are  no  fountains  in  the  town  yet,  there  is 
a  well  in  every  house  and  several  in  the  streets,  all  which  aiTord  excel- 
lent water  for  boiling,  drinking,  washing,  an. I  other  uses.  The  water  is 
commonly  met  with  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  The  water  of  the  river 
Delaware  is  likewise  good." 

A  more  particular  description  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings erected  just  before  or  soon  after  Mr.  Kalm's 
visit  will  not  be  without  interest. 

A  very  remarkable  building  was  the  frame  house 
of  Benjamin  Loxley,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Little 
Dock  and  Second  Streets.  The  construction  was  pe- 
culiar. Across  the  whole  front  was  a  large  balcony 
sustained  by  the  walls  of  the  room  below,  and  above 
this  balcony  the  roof  continued  from  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  house,  and  was  sustained  by  very  large 
carved  cantalivers.  Thus  protected  from  sun  and 
rain,  and  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  street,  the 
balcony  made  an  excellent  rostrum.  Watson  says 
that  when  Whitefield  first  visited  Philadelphia  he 
preached  from  the  balcony  of  Loxley's  house  to  a 
very  large  congregation  which  had  assembled  in  the 
street  below,  and  wherever  they  could  obtain  a  place 
for  hearing.  According  to  this  version  the  Loxley 
bouse  must  have  been  built  between  1725  and  1760, 
but  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his  "  Historic  Mansions  and 
Buildings  of  Philadelphia,"  shows  that  the  lot  upon 
which  this  house  was  built  was  conveyed  by  George 
Clymer  to  Benjamin   Loxley  on   the  20th  of  April, 


1759.  The  building  known  as  the  Loxley  House, 
therefore,  could  only  have  been  erected  subsequent 
to  that  date,  and  Whitefield  must  have  preached  from 
it  on  his  sixth  or  seventh  visit  to  America. 

Immediately  opposite  this  house  was  a  spring,  called 
Bathsheba's  Bath  and  Bower.  This  title  has  been  cu- 
riously accounted  for  by  the  statement  that  the  person 
who  fitted  up  the  spring  was  named  Bathsheba  Bow- 
ers. It  is  stated  that  she  built  a  small  house  near  the 
spring,  furnished  it  with  table  and  cups,  and  threw  in 
the  additional  attraction  of  a  library  of  books. 

Loxley  was  a  carpenter,  and  in  1744  resided  on  Arch 
Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.  In  1751  he  had 
bought  two  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Spruce  Street, 
between  Front  and  Second,  on  which  he  erected 
houses  and  cut  through  a  court,  afterward  known  as 
Loxley  Court.  He  subsequently  made  other  pur- 
chases, which  made  him  the  owner  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  square  between  Front  and  Second  and 
Union  and  Spruce  Streets. 

On  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  stood  another  peculiar- 
looking  house.  It  was  built  by  David  Brientnall, 
who  lived  in  another  house,  where  he  kept  his  store, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Hudson's  Alley.  The 
house  on  Chestnut  Street  was  built  of  stone,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  gable  attic.  There  was  a  pent- 
roof  over  the  first  story,  and  the  eaves  were  extended 
over  the  second  story,  pent-roof  fashion,  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  cornice.  The  gable  was  flat- 
tened in  front,  in  the  style  of  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets.  This  house  was 
occupied  for  a  long  time  by  an  invalid  officer  from 
Barbadoes.  After  BrientnalFs  death,  in  1731,  his 
widow  moved  into  this  house,  where  she  kept  a  tav- 
ern at  the  sign  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens.  Subse- 
quently it  became  the  residence  of  Anthony  Benezet, 
who  died  in  it  in  1784.  It  became  quite  noted  as  the 
Benezet  House.  An  engraving  of  it  was  made  by 
Strickland,  the  architect,  and  published  in  the  Port- 
folio of  1818. 

On  Third  Street,  some  distance  below  Walnut,  was 
the  elegant  mansion  built  in  174G  for  Charles  Will- 
ing, merchant,  who  was  a  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  afterward  mayor.  It  was  constructed  by 
John  Palmer,  bricklayer,  after  the  model  of  the 
homestead  buildings  of  the  Willing  family  at  Bristol, 
England.  The  door-posts  and  pediments  were  of 
Bath  stone,  imported  from  England,  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  In  front  of  this  house  two  fine  button- 
wood-trees  were  planted  in  1719  by  Thomas  Willing 
and  John  rainier.  They  grew  luxuriantly,  and  are 
still  remembered  by  our  older  citizens.  The  survivor 
of  these  trees  was  cut  down  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  erected  its  office  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Willing  mansion,  about  the  year  1857. 
Charles  Willing  was  brought  to  America  in  1728  by 
his  father,  Thomas  Willing,  who  established  him  in 
business  in  the  same  year. 
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One  of  the  handsomest  dwellings  in  the  city  was 
thai  of  Charles  Norris,  erected  in  1750,  in  Chestnut 
Street,   between    Fourth  and  Fifth.    The  following 

complete  description  of  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Poulson  : 

"  It  was  a  .-|>.u  imiis  iiml  very  commodious  dwelling,  and  in   it-  palmy 

■     mire  ami  splendor.     The 

.■'   li-.mf,  and   its  ground-Hour  consisted  of  lour 

rooms,  which  were  intersected  hy  a  wide  hall  running  through  its  cen- 

■  i.lr  v  at  the  foot  of  the  spacious  staircase,  with  doors  open- 
in-  into  Hi.,    piazzas  on   the  east   and  west  sides.     The  stairway,  which 

entirely  occupied  the  middle  section  of  the  building,  was  a  fine-grained, 

highly-polished  wild-cherry  wood,  so  dark  and  well  kept  i 
for  mahogany.  It  was  lighted  by  windows  iu  every  story,  and  its  tlat 
roof,  surrounded  by  a  balcony,  gave  to  the  whole  building  an  uncom- 
mon appearance.  Beyond  it  was  a  small  room,  formerly  of  much  com- 
fort, in  which  a  fire  was  kept  up  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  parlor, 
where  the  housekeeper  used  to  sit.     Adjoining  to   this  room,  on    the 


■-,!-!,  ua-  a  large  kitchen,  with  a  spacious  tit. -pi  ice.  [  n  tin-  rear  of  the 
kitchen  and  housekeeper's  room,  and  facing  the  south,  was  the  green- 
house, Which  contained  the  best  collection  of  exotics  in  the  \<i.-\  ince  at 
that  p.  i  i..'l.  It  was  widl  contrived,  for  the  entrain  e  into  its  stove  was 
in    iIji    ■     mm  i    ot    the  kit.  Ion    chimney,  and  a  few  chunks  of   hickory- 

wood  put  into  it  at  bedtime  prevented  any  danger  from  the  cold.    The 

hot-house   lor-  the  mansion  bad  aprettj  little  i 

kind   in  our  city,  where   excellent   pineapples    were    raised.      It  was 

healed  in  like  m;ii r  from  the  chimney  of  the  \v;ish-hou 

building  to   the   east,  «h 
nco.ii.jii..  Initoiis  for  a  large  family. 

.   o-liou,,-    \v..s    three    stories     high,    and    :il 
ami   h-hi   .1  >--!     in.,   i  -  oiivi'tiietit  ami  (•■ 

-ii.o.:_  ;Mid  o.l.-i.iniial  furniture,  brightly 

were  yet  a  luxurj  not  every- 

V. 

added  that   of  an   excellent  laundry 

n.atid  an  all  \    ;ipai  lin-oit  uilli  deep  shelves  to  dry  lo-ibs, 

which  were  cultivated   in   ample  ijuantities  in  the  garden,    mo   n-r,]   t,. 

.  :.   in  winter     Indeed,  it  was  the  only  place  at 

that  time  in  the  city  wlo  i  ■  ■  t 1  -  \  ■  nM  )..■  had,  and  th<-  applications  were 
often   until. ooii-,  and  (lie  ability  L.  answn    (hem  was  a  great  pleasure  to 

the  kind  and  .  leasehold      The  ,  .-..: 

■  ■    ■    rlvance  In  hydraulics 

i  I.  i   a  dairy,  and  ;il.-o  car- 
i.    pi  pen  to  the  (hit  loof  ot   the  custom   piazza,  and    to  that  OU 
the  top  of  the  house,  win- re  wen-  .istnriH  lined  with  lea  I    ■ 

0l    fire.      It    tin  io  -bed    in-,  re    1.  a.  I    I  ban    any  llOUSS  In  tOW  Q 

li  te  to  repel  the  enemj     a 


ubol.-  house,  with  its  balconies  and  piazzas,  was  in  its  ap; 

.    .  and  in  it-  days   ot   Bplendi  ' ,  with    its   ample  lot  extrud- 
ing  to   Fifth   Street,  and   garden   undiminished,  was  reallv    a  beautiful 

habitation. 
"The  garden  yet  remains  to  be  described,— a  spot  of  elegance  and 

lloial  beauty.      It  was   bud    out    in    square   parterres  and  1  :    '. 

ralks  and  alleys,  yet  some  of  the  lat- 

:  ipletely  hid  by  tie-  trees  by  which  th-y  were  bordered  as 

I  and  rural.     A  green  bank,  with  flights  of  atone  steps,  led 

the  way  into  the  garden,  and  a  prolusion  of  beaut  it  nl  flowers  and  shrubs 

first  met  the  view.    The  v.  ■  ,  and  contained 

on  a  high  dry  spot,  facing  the  south,  and   defended   from  the  north  hy  a 

I  to  a  verj  shaded 

walk  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  grounds,  with  vines,  covering  the 

fence,  of  the  fin  I    from  the  rest 

1  y  a  continuation  oJ    6S|  Bt    kiod  and  in 

the  most  flourishing  condition,  and  this  walk  opened  int  i  a  little  spot, 

separated  by  a  Blight  railing,  and  through   this  a  path  led  to  a  gate 

opening  into  the  yard  of  a  cottage,  which  was  th-  residence  of  the  gar- 

denei .     It  was  a  charming  little  retii   meat, a  itol 

that  it  might  have  been  thought  to  belong  to  a  remote 
village,  although  the  fence  of  its  inclosure  fronted  on 
Fifth  Street. 

"The   garden  was   plentifully  stocked  with  the  finest 
fruits.     An  old  Swiss  gardener  was  employed   in   it   for 
over  a  .itiattei  of  a  century,  and  one  of  the  pecu 
of  thr  .  time  that  the  same  faces  i  om- 

;..-.!  its  household.  The  coachman  lived  tber.'  -  .  j 
as  the  gardener,  for  in  fifty   years  the   family  bad  but 


Another  fine  house,  not  unlike  the  Wil- 
ling mansion  in  general  appearance,  was 
erected  in  1745-46,  by  Edward  Shippen, 
son  of  Joseph  Shippen,  on  the  west  side  of 
Fourth  Street,  below  Walnut.  It  was  of 
brick,  three  stories  in  height,  forty-two  feet 
front,  and  forty-four  feet  deep.  A  grand 
house  for  the  time.  The  doorway  in  the 
centre  was  of  stone  ;  the  steps,  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  pyramid,  were  of  soapstone, 
and  the  bricks  were  black  and  red.  Mr. 
Shippen  lived  in  this  house  from  the  time 
it  was  erected  until  very  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1806,  during  which  period  he  had 
been  president  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia  under  the   proprietary  government,   and  an 

associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  chief 
justice  under  the  commonwealth.  A  sad  memory  is 
attached  to  this  house.  There,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1779,  a  large  assembly  of  friends  and  relations  met  to 
witness  the  nuptials  of  Judge  Shippen's  sixth  child 
and  fifth  daughter,  Margaret,  to  a  brave  and  honored 
soldier  of  the  United  States,  one  who  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  brother-officers  and  of  his  chief. 
The  bride  was  the  leading  belle  oi  fashionable  so- 
ciety. Warm  were  the  congratulations  of  the  guests 
upon  the  bright  future  that  awaited  the  young  couple. 
Mockery  of  human  wisdom  !  The  man  whose  alliance 
was  to  bring  additional  lustre  to  one  of  the  mos1  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Philadelphia  was  Gen.  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  ere  long  the  venerable  Judge  Ship- 
pen  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  for  his  son-in-law  was 
a  traitor  to  his  native  land,  alone  in  his  infamy,  the 
only  American  officer  of  high  rank  who  betrayed  the 
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cause  of  liberty  during  the  long  struggle  and  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  Revolution. 

On  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  was, 
in  an  unfinished  condition  at  that  time,  the  State- 
House,  commenced  in  1732.  Part  of  the  building 
was  occupied  by  the  Assembly  in  1736,  but  the  whole 
was  not  finished  till  the  end  of  1744. 


On  the  west  side  of  Fourth  Street,  south  of  Mul- 
berry Street,  was  the  Academy.  It  was  erected  as  a 
house  of  public  worship,  to  contain  also  a  charity 
school,  in  1740,  for  a  mixed  congregation  under  the 
celebrated  preacher,  George  Whitefield.  It  was  used 
for  these  purposes  until  the  year  1749,  when,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  it  was  purchased, 
and  converted  into  an  academy,  with  the  condition 
of  partitioning  off  and  reserving  to  the  use  of  itiner- 
ants a  preaching-hall  therein  forever.  In  1753  the 
Academy  had  already  attained  great  repute.  It  had, 
according  to  a  manuscript  letter  from  Richard  Peters 
to  Thomas  Penn,  quoted  by  Watson,  sixty-five  boys 
from  the  neighboring  colonies. 

Boarding-schools  for  young  ladies  were  not  known 
at  that  time.  The  girls  were  taught  in  common  with 
the  boys,  and  their  instruction  was,  for  a  long  time, 
confined  to  the  elementary  branches  facetiously  des- 
ignated as  the  three  R's ;  but  they  were  instructed  in 
the  ornamental  branches  specially  intended  for  their 
sex, — embroidery,  music,  drawing,  etc.  A  teacher  of 
the  name  of  Horton  first  started  the  idea  of  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  girls,  and  proposed  to  teach  them 
grammar,  geography,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 
The  pretentious  names  of  "  academies,"  "  seminaries," 
"  lyceums,"  etc.,  were  not  given  to  private  institu- 
tions until  after  the  year  1770.  A  Mr.  Griscom  was 
the  first  to  advertise  a  private  academy.  Misses' 
boarding-schools  came  into  existence  toward  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  English  system 
of  flogging  prevailed  in  all  the  schools.  The  boys 
were  made  to  strip  off  their  jackets  and  the  girls 
to  take  off  their  stays,  the  better  to  feel  the  blows 
dealt  with  a  leather  strap. 


An  amusing  anecdote  of  John  Todd,  the  school- 
master, is  told  in  the  "  Annals."  This  old  gentleman 
seems  to  have  brought  the  art  of  flogging  to  perfec- 
tion and  to  have  found  a  certain  delight  in  inflicting 
that  punishment.  Holding  firmly  the  victim  horsed 
across  his  knee,  he  would  lay  on  measured  strokes, 
asking  after  each  other  stroke,  "Does  it  hurt?"  "Oh  I 
yes,  master!"  the  writhing  culprit  would  whimper. 
"  Then  I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more,  intolerable  being. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  able  to  prevail  upon  thee  but 
my  strap."  He  had  one  boy  named  George  Fudge, 
who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  he 
put  strap  and  master  at  defiance.  He  seized  him  one 
day  and,  after  giving  him  a  sound  thrashing)  inquired, 
almost  breathless  with  rage,  "Does  it  not  hurt?" 
To  his  discomfiture  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
quaking  scholars,  Fudge  cried  out,  "  No  !  Hurray 
for  leather  crackers  !"  The  irate  Todd  fluug  him 
sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  these  parting  words, 
"  Intolerable  being  !  Get  out  of  my  school.  Noth- 
ing in  nature  is  able  to  prevail  upon  thee,  not  even 
my  strap." 

There  were  several  handsome  country-houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  Mr.  Logan's  house,  on  the 
Germantown  road  above  Nicetown,  was  built  in  1728, 
and  received  the  name  of  Stenton.  It  was  a  plain 
two-story  brick  building,  with  a  pent-roof  and  attics, 
sufficiently  spacious  to  insure  ease  and  elegance. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Butler  Wister,  in  the  sketch  of  Deborah 
Logan,  in  "Worthy  Women  of  our  First  Century," 
gives  the  following  charming  description  of  Stenton  : 
"  Round  the  house  there  was  the  quiet  stir  and  move- 
ment of  a  country-place,  with  its  large  gardens  full 
of  old-fashioned  flowers  and  fruits,  its  poultry-yard, 
and  stables.  The  latter  were  connected  with  the 
house  by  an  uuderground  passage,  which  led  to  a 
concealed  staircase  and  a  door  under  the  roof,  like 
the  'priest's  escape'  in  some  old  English  country- 
seats.  .  .  .  The  offices  surrounded  the  main  building, 
connected  with  it  by  brick  courts  and  covered  ways. 
They  were  all  at  the  back,  and  so  disposed  as  to  en- 
hance the  picturesque  and  dignified  air  of  the  old 
mansion,  the  interior  of  which  is  as  curious  to  modern 
eyes  as  it  is  imposing.  One  enters  by  a  brick  hall, 
opposite  to  which  is  the  magnificent  double  staircase, 
while  right  and  left  are  lofty  rooms  covered  with  fine 
old-fashioned  wood-work,  in  some  of  them  the  wain- 
scot being  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  above  the 
chimney-place,  which  in  all  the  apartments  was  a 
vast  opening  set  round  with  blue  and  white  sculptured 
tiles  of  the  most  grotesque  devices.  There  are  corner 
cupboards,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms  cupboards  in 
arched  niches  over  the  mantel-pieces,  capital  show- 
cases for  the  rare  china  and  magnificent  old  silver 
which  adorned  the  dinner-table  on  state  occasions. 
Half  of  the  front  of  the  house  in  the  secoDd  atory 
was  taken  up  by  one  large,  finely-lighted  room,  the 
library  of  the  book-loving  masters  of  the  place." 
Says  Mr.  Westcott,  in  "  Historic  Mansions,"  "The 
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grounds  were  adorned  with  fine  old  trees.  A  splen- 
did avenue  of  hemlocks — which  legend  would  only  be 
satisfied  with  declaring  were  planted  by  William  Penn, 
although  the  poor  man  was  dead  years  before  Sten- 
ton  was  built — led  up  to  the  house.  The  Wingohock- 
ing  meandered  through  the  plantation,  lighting  up 
the  landscape  with  brightness  wherever  its  placid  sur- 
face was  seen.  Stenton  was  a  house  for  the  living,  but 
the  affection  which  the  owners  had  for  it  connected 
with  the  estate  in  time  a  last  resting-place  for  the 
dead.  The  family  graveyard  is  romantically  situated, 
surrounded  with  old  trees  and  with  all  the  accessories 
of  a  spot  to  be  picked  out  as  a  beautiful  garden  of  the 
dead." 

After  Stenton  was  built,  it  was  first  occupied  as  a 
summer  residence,  but  in  time  it  became  Mr.  Logan's 
permanent  dwelling  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1751.'  Stenton  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
eldest  son,  William,  who  was  born  on  the  place.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  trade,  but  he  now  gave  it  up 
and  removed  to  the  family  seat.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council  in  1747.  William  Logan 
imitated  his  father  in  hospitality  toward  the  Indians 
and  in  public  exertions  on  their  behalf.  He  divided 
his  time  between  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  trav- 
eling. He  was  in  England  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  took  no  part  in  the  great  struggle. 
He  died  in  1776. 

Before  we  leave  Stenton  let  us  note  that  it  was 
there  Thomas  Godfrey,  glazier, — already  mentioned 
in  these  pages  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 


THOMAS  <;oi>n;i:\\-   imi  -v.  <.i  km  wtoh  \ 
[From  an  old  drawing  in  Philadelphia  Lion 

junto  founded  by  Franklin,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Leather  Apron  Club," — discovered  the  principle 
upon  which  he  constructed  his  improvement  on 
Davis'  quadrant  (this  improved  quadrant  superseded 
the  other,  and  baa  scarcely  been  improved  upon 
since).  This  discovery,  like  most  all  great  discov- 
due  to  accident.  A  piece  of  broken  glass, 
which   had   fallen  in  such  a  manner  as   In  relied    the 


l  full  notice  ol  Mi    Logan's  life  hai  been  given  nt  page  1G1. 


sun,  engaged  Mr.  Godfrey's  attention  while  he  was  at 
work.  To  his  philosophic  mind— for  he  was  no  com- 
mon glazier,  but  made  optics  and  mathematics  his 
study— this  was  a  revelation.  Quitting  his  work  he 
hastened  to  Mr.  Logan's  library,  and  taking  down  a 
volume  of  Newton,  he  began  to  search  its  pages  for  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  theory.  Mr.  Logan  coming 
in  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  Godfrey  told  him  of 
the  incident  and  explained  to  him  the  improved  in- 
strument he  had  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Logan  understood 
at  once  the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged Godfrey  to  put  it  in  shape.  Godfrey's  quad- 
rant was  first  tried  in  Delaware  Bay  by  Joshua  Fisher, 
of  Lewes,  and  afterward  at  sea,  r?ut  another,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  pirated  the  invention,  described  it 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  succeeded 
in  affixing  his  name  to  it.  Few  who  handle  "  Had- 
ley's"  quadrant  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  its  real  in- 
ventor was  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  Philadelphia  glazier. 
Another  elegant  and  spacious  country-house  was 
Bush  Hill,  erected  in  1740  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  the 
celebrated  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Assembly,  on  a 
tract,  portion  of  Springettsbury  Manor,  which  he  had 
purchased  from  the  Penns  some  years  previous.  Mr. 
Hamilton  did  not  live  long  after  erecting  this  man- 
sion, and  at  his  death  it  went  to  his  eldest  son,  James 
Hamilton,  who  was  subsequently  Governor  of  the 
province.  After  the  Governor's  death,  Bush  Hill 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  any  member 
of  the  family.  John  Adams  when  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (1790)  lived  in  it  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  1793,  when 
the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in 
Philadelphia,  the  mansion  was 
unoccupied.  William  Hamil- 
ton (Jr.),  the  owner,  being  in 
Europe,  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  city  and  used  as 
a  yellow-lever  hospital.  The 
citizens' committee  fearing  a 

return  of  the  epidemic,  leased 

the  property  in  L795  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  for  twenty-live  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  Bush  Hill 
estate  was  finally  sold  by  the 
Hamilton  family  some  time 
alter  the  Revolution  to  a  com- 
pany of  speculators  in  real 
estate,  but  the  speculation 
proved  a  bad  one,  and  the  property  went  hack  to 
the  Hamiltons.  The  house  became  a  tavern  and 
place  of  resort  of  some  reputation  at  one  time.  It 
was  burned  down  about  the  year  1S0S.  The  solid 
old  walls  stood  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  Isaac  Macauley, 
who  bought  the  property,  used  them  in  fitting  up  an 
oil  cloth  and  floor-cloth  manufactory.  It  was  used 
for  this  purpose  until  1871.  In  1875  the  old  build- 
ing was  finally  torn  down  and  new  houses  erected 
upon  the  site,  which  was  then  on  the  north  side  of 
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Button  wood  Street,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth. 

The  first  Andrew  Hamilton  had  purchased  from 
Stephen  Jackson  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  Blockley 
township,  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  and  south  of 
Market  Street,  and  extending  down  to  the  Nanganesy 
(or  Mill)  Creek.  He  devised  this  property  to  his  son 
Andrew,  who,  dying  six  years  afterward,  devised  it  to 
hi*  son  William  Hamilton.  This  property  was  called 
The  Woodlands.  There  was  a  comfortable  house  on 
it,  which  was  torn  down  some  time  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  a  magnificent  mansion  built  upon  the 
site.  The  following  description  of  the  Woodlands 
mansion,  written  in  1830,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

"The  building  embraces  three  different  orders  of  architecture,  but 
the  Doric  prevails.  The  north  trace  is  ornamented  in  the  front  with  sis 
Ionic  pilastens,  and  on  each  side  is  a  pavilion  ;  ttie  south  front  has  a 
magnificent  portico,  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  supported  by  six  stately 
Tuscan  columns.  The  vestibule  at  the  north  entrance  is  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter,  from  which  a  corridor  leads  on  the  east  side  to  an  elegant 
dining-room  of  an  oval  figure,  the  length  of  which  is  thirty  feet  and  on 
the  breadth  twenty-two.  Another  corridor  on  the  west  side  leads  to  the 
lil  i.n\  i  -  (line  room  with  two  bows,  thirty  by  eighteen.  In  the 
library  are  many  fine  specimens  of  art,  among  which  are  several  family 
portraits  by  eminent  British  ami  American  artists.  With  these  rooms 
communicate  two  others  of  smaller  size,  decorated  with  the  works  of 
several  of  the  ancient  painters  from  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
schools,  many  of  which  pieces  are  of  great  merit.  The  grounds  are  in 
extent  about  ten  acres,  and  contain  a  variety  of  indigenous  and  exotic 
trees  and  plants,  chosen  for  their  foliage  or  fragrance,  aud  the  scene  is 
diversified  by  land  and  water  in  a  very  tasteful  manner.  A  winding 
walk  leads  through  the  shrubberies  and  copses.  At  one  spot  there  is  a 
charming  prospect  of  the  city,  at  another  a  large  expanse  of  water  is 
visible.  At  the  descent  is  seen  a  creek,  overhung  with  rocky  fragments 
and  shaded  by  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  Ascending  from  thence,  the 
greenhouse  appears  in  view,  the  front  of  which,  including  the  hot- 
house on  each  side,  measures  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  contains 
nearly  ten  thousand  plants.  There  is  surely  no  city  on  the  continent 
in  whose  vicinity  more  beautiful  country-seats  can  be  found  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  among  these  The  Woodlands  are  conspicu- 
ous for  their  taste  and  elegance.  The  admirers  of  rural  beauty  may 
hero  find  many  objects  to  arrest  their  curiosity  and  to  invite  their 
observation." 

Michaux,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1802,  speaks 
of  The  Woodlands  in  this  manner:  "The  absence  of 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  ;  notwithstanding,  I  went  into  his  mag- 
nificent garden,  situate  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Schuylkill,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  His 
collection  of  exotics  is  immense,  and  remarkable  for 
plants  from  New  Holland,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  those  that  could  stand  the 
winter  at  Philadelphia  after  having  once  removed 
from  their  native  soil ;  in  short,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  more  agreeable  situation  than  the  residence 
Of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton." 

Griswold  speaks  of  The  Woodlands  as  "  a  very 
charming  spot,"  and  says,  "  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
who  built  the  house  and  decorated  the  grounds,  was 
a  man  of  great  taste  in  such  matters,  and  embellished 
his  beautiful  mansion  with  such  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  as  were  attainable  in  that  day.  His 
table  was  the  frequent  resort  of  artists  and  bons 
vivants." 

In   Blockley  township,   on   the   west  bank   of   the 


Schuylkill,  William  Peters  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
from  Ruth  Jones,  widow  of  Daniel  Jones,  in  1742, 
and  built  thereon  a  small  stone  house.  He  made  this 
property  his  residence,  and  named  it  Belmont.  The 
situation  was  beautiful,  the  property  embracing  an 
island  in  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  running  from  the 
western  bank  out  beyond  the  New  Ford  road,  subse- 
quently known  as  the  Monument  road.  Some  years 
later,  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  the  large  mansion 
on  the  north,  adjoining  the  small  stone  house,  was 
built.  Mr.  Keyser,  in  "  Fairmount  Park,"  says  of 
Belmont,  "  Its  principal  characteristics  are  a  broad 
hall  and  small  dormitories,  small  window-glass,  and 
heavy  sashes,  highly  ornamented,  and  high,  wooden 
mantel-pieces,  a  comfortable  dining-room,  and  open 
fireplaces.  One  of  these,  in  the  hall,  is  still  used  ; 
the  panel  over  it  formerly  held  a  landscape  ;  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  family  remains  perfect  on  the  ceiling. 
Other  ornamental  devices  about  the  mansion  are 
recognizable  as  belonging  to  that  early  period.  The 
roof  has  been  raised  ;  the  third  story  and  piazza  are 
modern.  A  library  which  adjoined  the  main  house 
has  also  been  removed  since  the  judge's  time.  The 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  main  out-building  is  fixed 
by  a  monogram,  'T.  W.  P.,  1745,'  cut  on  a  slab  set  in 
the  wall."  The  grounds  are  admirable,  and  contain 
some  of  the  most  superb  trees  in  this  country.  The 
French  traveler,  Chastellux,  designates  Belmont  as 
a  "  tasty  little  box  in  the  most  charming  spot  nature 
could  embellish."  Mr.  Peters  conveyed  Belmont  to 
his  son  Richard,  who  was  born  on  the  place  in  the 
first  year  of  its  occupancy.  Richard  Peters  attained 
great  fame  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Pennsylvania.  After  Judge 
Peters'  death  Belmont  remained  in  possession  of  the 
family  until  the  enlargement  of  Fairmount  Park, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  description  of  so  many  mansions  and  fine 
houses  erected  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  growth 
of  Philadelphia,  of  increased  wealth,  introducing 
greater  luxury  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants. 
Difficulties  have  been  vanquished,  fortunes  have  been 
made,  society  is  no  longer  what  it  was  at  the  departure 
of  Penn  ;  it  has  become  more  worldly  ;  taste  is  more 
refined ;  the  various  elements  of  which  the  community 
was  composed  are  more  closely  mingled,  giving  it  a 
new  character. 

Especially  toward  the  close  of  the  half-century  has 
the  progress  been  marked.  A  traveler  returning  to 
England  after  a  tour  in  America,  writes  to  the  London 
Magazine  in  1749: 

"  It  almost  surpasses  belief  (when  we  consoler  that  there  were  scarce 
any  houses  there  about  ninety  years  ago)  the  great  extent  of  the  city 
,,i  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania.  This  hath,  besides  many  others  of 
near  its  length,  one  street  of  above  a  mile  long,  and  the  buildings  as 
close  together  as  in  most  places  in  London.  There  were  built  last  year, 
between  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  ami  htorc-lnows,  about  one  hun- 
dred and   twenty.    The  prodigious  increase  is   not   to  be  wondered  at 
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in  this  cityyearly  between  three  and 
five  thousand  Irish  and  Germans.-  the  most  notable  artificers  ol  these 
staying  general);  In  this  city,  and  the  peasants  retiring  tol 
Such  is  the-  plenty  ..I  provisions  here  that  T  have  reckoned  eighty  car- 
casses of  beef  "ii  one  market-day, — they  having  two  ofa  week.     I  have 

likewise  numbered  sixty  country  wagons  in  t>\\  n   on    !he  same  market- 

The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  continues  to  attract 
attention  in  Europe,  and  in  1759  we  have  another 
testimonial  to  its  steady  progress,  in  a  notice  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Grand  Magazine  of  Universal  In- 
telligence," published  in  London.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  article  in  question  : 

"  The  two  principal  streets  of  the  city  are  each  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  most  of  the  houses  have  a  small  garden  anil  orchard;  while  several 
canals  are  cut  from  the  river,  equally  pleasant  and  useful.  The  wharves 
are  Bpacious  and  well  laid  out,  the  principal  being  two  hundred  feet 
wide,  ami  to  this  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  may  lay  her  broadside. 
A  great  number  of  vessels  have  been  built  here,  twenty  having  been 
upon  the  stocks  at  one  time.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  at  present 
about  thirteen  thousand. 

"  Philadelphia  lias  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  merchants, — which 
is  not  at  all  surpiis;ne  u]lrI,  \V(.  e.m-i.ler  the  great  trade  it  carries  on 
with  the  English,  Flench,  Spanish,  Dutch,  etc.  Vast  quantities  of  pro- 
duce are  brought  down  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,— the  former  being 
navigable  more  than  two  hundred  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  the 
latter  about  one  hundred.  The  Dutch  employ  nine  thousand  wagons, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  bringing  the  produce  of  their  farms  to 
market.  In  the  year  1719  three  hundred  and  three  vessels  entered  in- 
ward, and  two  hundred  and  ninety  cleared  outward." 

Let  us  take  an  inside  view  of  the  city  which  already 
attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the  praise  of  trav- 
elers. Notwithstanding  that,  at  an  early  period,  nar- 
row  footwalks  of  brick  had  been  laid  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  the  beds  of  the  streets  had  been  left 
unpaved,  or,  where  their  miry  and  broken  condition 
impeded  travel,  they  were  filled  with  pebbles.  These 
improvements  were  generally  made  by  the  parties  most 
interested,  who  would  subscribe  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  work.  A  general  effort  to  have  the  streets 
paved  was  not  made  until  1761.  A  lottery  was  the 
means  adopted  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  There 
are  frequent  instances  in  the  early  history  of  the  city 
of  these  lotteries  organized  for  some  object  of  public 
interest.  The  practice  was  not  considered  as  a  species 
of  gambling;  it  was  a  voluntary  tax,  witlt  a  prospect 
of  a  profitable  return  for  some  of  the  lucky  ones. 
The  wealthy  citizens  subscribed  freely,  and  every  one 
used  his  influence  to  aid  in  the  prompt  sale  of  the 
tickets.  The  act  for  "regulating,  pitching,  paving, 
and  cleansing  the  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  etc., 
within  tin-  settled  parts  of  Philadelphia,"  was  passed 
in   ITol'.     The  laborers  employed  on  this  work  of 

paving  were  not  very  experienced,  it  semis,  for  one 
Purdon,  a  British  soldier,  related  to  John  l'urdon, 
store-keeper  in  Front  Street,  seeing  how  clumsily  the 
men  worked,  offered  to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  He- 
was  a  skilled  pavior,  and  hi-  services  became  mi  much 

in  demand  that  the  city  officials  obtained  his  release 
from  'In'  army  by  paying  a  substitute  in  lill  his  place. 
Curb-stones  were  not  in  use  pre\  Lous  1 1 '  1  i  86.  I  ill  il 
that  time  the  gutters  were  protected  by  Bhorl  posts 
placed  at  intervals.    The  dirty  condition  ol  the  streets 


was  a  cause  of  frequent  complaint.  In  1765,  Robert 
Erwin  is  made  "a  scavenger  for  seeing  the  streets 
cleansed  once  a  week."  What  would  Erwin  ask  to 
undertake  the  job  today '.'  It  is  not  on  record  that  he 
made  a  fortune  out  of  street  dirt,  but  neither  can  we 
find  any  complaint  that  he  did  not  keep  the  streets 
clean. 

Next  to  cleaning  the  streets  comes  the  question  of 
lighting  them  at  night  and  protecting  their  inhabit- 
ants. For  a  long  time  the  belated  citizen,  unless  he 
carried  a  lantern,  had  no  other  light  to  guide  his  steps 
and  save  him  from  tumbling  in  mud-holes  than  that 
which  shone  feebly  through  the  smoke-dimmed  panes 
of  some  tavern-window.  A  few  street-lamps  were 
then  put  up,  owned  by  private  citizens,  who,  finding 
it  troublesome  to  attend  to  them,  met  in  consultation 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  man  a  certain  monthly  sum  (each 
three  shillings  and  ninepence,  says  John  Smith  in  his 
manuscript  journal)  to  light  them  nightly.  Thus 
was  the  first  lamp  lighter  commissioned.  In  1750  the 
grand  jury  reiterated  their  oft-made  representations 
as  to  the  dirty  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  lighting  them.  An  act  providing  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  streets  was  passed  the  following  year,  and 
the  Gazette  of  October  3d  (1751)  announced  that  "  on 
Monday  last  the  streets  began  to  be  illuminated  with 
lamps  according  to  the  act." 

The  appointment  of  the  first  watchman  appears  on 
the  minutes  as  follows : 

"July  1,  1700.     It  was  unanimouslie  agreed  and  assented   to  by  ye 

Gov'r  and  Council  that be  appointed,  and  is  hereby  authorized 

and  empowered,  to  go  round  ye  town  with  a  small  bell  in  ye  night  time, 
to  give  notice  of  ye  time  of  the  night  and  the  weather,  and  if  anie  dis- 
orders or  danger  happen  by  fire  or  otherwise  in  the  night  time  to  ac- 
quaint the  constables  thereof." 

The  practice  in  the  early  times  was  for  the  Council 
to  assign  the  duties  of  constables  to  certain  citizens 
for  a  stated  period.  They  were  fined  if  they  refused 
to  act.  No  distinction  was  made  in  the  selection,  rich 
and  poor,  eminent  or  obscure,  all  were  liable  to  be 
designated.  The  constables  were  charged  to  notify 
the  grand  jury  of  the  nuisances  occurring  in  their 
several  ward-,  and  to  nominate  the  watchmen.  The 
such  men  as  Joseph  Shippen,  Abram  Car- 
penter, George  Claypole,  and  Henry  Preston  appear 
in  1706  as  lined  five  pounds  "for  neglect  to  serve  as 
constables."  In  1704,  "(ivies  Green  and  William 
Morris  are  presented  as  not  serving  their  tour  of  duty 
as  watchmen  when  nominated  thereto."  In  1742  the 
inconvenience  of  this  system  was  admitted,  and  the 
grand  jury  represented  the  need  of  a  stated  watch  and 

watch-house.     Very   little  was    done,  however,  for  in 

L749  ilu  grand  jury  insists  strongly  upon  the  fact 
that  the  live  or  six  men  employed  as  nightly  watch- 
men, and  who  go  their  rounds  in  company, are  a  poor 
protection  for  so  great  a  city,  containing  from  two 
to  three  thousand  houses  and  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants.   The  watch  was  thereupon  increased. 

That  the   city   had  remained  so  long  with   SO  lew 
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guardians,  and  these  private  citizens,  who  did  duty 
for  the  common  good,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  or- 
derly character  of  the  young  community.  It  was  only 
when  its  population  was  swelled  by  the  thousands 
who  flocked  to  her  shores  yearly  that  we  hear  of 
thefts  and  robberies,  of  midnight  brawls  and  de- 
bauchery, requiring  a  greater  repressive  force.  And 
even  then,  how  favorably  it  will  compare  with  the 
great  British  metropolis  !  London,  in  1736,  had  only 
one  thousand  street-lamps,  and  those  were  only  lighted 
in  the  winter  months.  Her  few  watchmen  were,  for 
the  most  part,  feeble  old  men,  with  just  strength 
enough  left  to  sing  out  in  wheezing  voice  the  time  of 
night  and  state  of  the  weather,  but  totally  incapable 
of  arresting  or  terrifying  the  evil-doer.  Very  few  of  the 
streets  were  paved,  and  great  water-spouts  projecting 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  made  foot  travel  impos- 
sible when  it  rained.  As  late  as  1744  the  streets  of 
London  were  so  unsafe  that  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men went  to  the  king  with  an  address  setting  forth 
the  terrible  grievances  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
terrified,  robbed,  and  wounded  in  the  streets,  even 
"at  such  times  as  were  deemed  heretofore  hours  of 
security,"  and  that  the  officers  of  justice  have  been 
shot,  some  dangerously  wounded,  and  others  mur- 
dered, in  attempting  to  discharge  their  duty  by  ap- 
prehending the  offenders. 

The  shade-trees  that  embellished  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  in  those  days  were  the  buttonwood  and 
the  willow.  The  Lombardy  poplar  was  introduced 
from  Europe  in  1786-87  by  William  Hamilton.  While 
the  grounds  of  some  of  the  great  mansions  we  have 
described  could  boast  of  rare  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
the  gardens  in  the  city — almost  every  house  had  its 
garden — were  bright  only  with  the  simple  old-time 
favorites  so  neglected  in  these  days  of  horticultural 
wonders, — the  lilac,  the  rose,  the  snow-ball,  the  lily, 
the  pink  and  tulip;  above  which  the  solemn  sun- 
flower and  rank  hollyhock  lifted  their  tall  heads. 
Morning-glories  and  gourd-vines  climbed  over  the 
porch  or  shaded  the  summer  arbor.  Every  house,  gen- 
erally, had  its  well.  Public  pumps  were  not  numerous 
for  some  years.  In  1744  the  Union  Fire  Company 
offered  five  pounds  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  persons  "  who  stole  the  nozles  from  High  Street 
and  other  streets."  There  were  no  public  clocks  to  be 
consulted  on  the  streets,  but  sun-dials  were  affixed  to 
the  walls  of  many  houses  for  general  convenience,  as 
few  people  carried  watches  then.  Mr.  Watson  men- 
tions as  still  existing  (in  1842)  a  large  dial  against 
a  house  (formerly  the  residence  of  Anthony  Morris) 
on  the  north  side  of  Pine  Street,  opposite  Friends' 
meeting-house;  another  on  South  Second  Street,  and 
another  on  the  north  side  of  High  Street,  four  or  five 
doors  west  of  Second  Street. 

Stores  were  quite  numerous,  and  the  goods  offered 
for  sale  in  great  variety.  Merchants  generally  re- 
sided on  the  premises  in  which  they  had  their  stores, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  often  assisted  them  in 


the  counting-room.  The  retail  trade  was  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  women.  The  old  European  prac- 
tice of  overhanging  signs,  bearing  some  device  sym- 
bolic of  the  owner's  trade,  or  often  some  fanciful  name 
having  not  the  slightest  connection  with  it,  had  al- 
ways prevailed.  It  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  become  a  positive  nuisance.  In  1769  the  setting 
up  of  signs,  boards,  poles,  or  other  devices,  extending 
from  the  house  into  the  street,  as  well  as  the  main- 
taining of  all  such  signs,  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1770,  was  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five 
pounds.'  An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  inn- 
keepers. 

1  A  list  of  these  signs,  many  of  which  are  whimsical  in  conceit,  haa 
heen  compiled  by  Mr.  Westcott  in  his  "History  of  Philadelphia."  Wo 
insert  it  here  as  a  historical  curiosity  : 

1751 — Henry  Flowers,  watchmaker,  sign  of  Dial,  Second  Street,  be- 
tween Chestnut  and  Blackhorse  Alley  ;  Yellow  Key,  Market  Street,  end 
of  Jersey  Market,  Glover  Hunt,  ironmonger  ;  Three  Bra**  Cocks,  Sam- 
uel Powell,  brass-founder,  Third  Street,  near  Race;  Handsaw  and 
Crown,  So]  mon  Fusaell,  opposite  Christ  Church;  Hand  and  Shears, 
William  Askin,  Chestnut  Street,  near  Second;  Dish,  C.  Bradford,  pew- 
terer,  Second  and  Arch  Streets;  Half-Moon,  opposite  Jersey  Market, 
Peter  Petfidge,  screen-niaker;  Sugar  Loaf.  Front  and  Catharine,  John 
White;  Mortar  ami  Dove,  Second  Street;  Sugar  Loaf,  Water,  above 
Market,  Capt.  James  Child;  Tent,  Thomas  Lawrence,  upholsterer, 
Second,  opposite  Church  Alley;  Three  Bells,  Thomas  Gregory,  brass- 
founder,  Second,  opposite  Church  ;  Thomas  Say  and  Isaac  Bartram, 
Three  Bolt-heads,  Second,  above  Arch;  Founders'  Aims,  Second,  near 
Market,  John  Smith  and  John  Winters,  who  advei  Used  to  cast  bells  for 
churches,  also  brass  mortars,  mortar-pieces,  cohorns,  field-pieces,  etc.; 
Cock,  Second  Street,  Robert  Mathews;  Cradle  and  Coffin,  Walnut 
Street,  Samuel  Williams,  joiner;  Lock  and  Key,  Arch  Street,  William 
Rush,  hardware;  Sugar  Loaf  and  Saddle-tree,  strawberry  Alley,  John 
('ail.  saddle-tree-maker;  Still  and  Golden  Teakettle,  Front,  below  Mar- 
ket, James  Hahien  :  Sloop,  John  Aris,  Mater,  near  Chestnut;  Beaver, 
Samuel  Howell,  Chestnut,  corner  Strawberry  Alley,  dry-good-;  White 
Stays,  Second,  near  Market,  John  Aitkinson,  stay-maker. 

1752. — Blue  Heart,  Se. -olid,  opposite  Black  Hot-,,  Alley,  Joseph  Maul!, 
shears-maker;  Ring  and  Dove,  Charles  Dutcns,  near  Indian  King,  Mar- 
ket Street;  Paracelsus'  Head,  Fourth  Street;  Hearse,  Second,  opposite 
Christ  Church,  John  Nice. 

1753.— Crown  and  Canister,  Second,  below  Market,  dry-goods ;  Bible 
and  Crown,  Third  Street,  Stephen  J.  Potts;  Hand  and  Brush,  Second 
Street,  Henry  Barbasin,  scourer;  Star,  Market  Street,  Anu  Redmond, 
dry-goods;  Pestle  and  Mortar,  opposite  Presbyterian  Meeting-House, 
Market  Street,  William  Chancellor,  druggist. 

1754— Sash  Window,  First  [Front]  Str»ot,  opposite  the  green  pump,  a 
little  above  the  sign  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  George  Brooks,  glazier, 
plumber,  and  painter;  Lamp  and  Crown,  Second,  near  the  Court-House, 
James  Wagstaff,  lamp-maker. 

1756.— Royal  Bed,  corner  Second  and  Chestnut,  Edward  Weyman; 
Crown  and  Cushion,  Front  and  Chestnut,  James  White  and  Thomas 
Lawrence,  upholsterers;  Black  Boy  ami  Trumpet,  William  Forrest; 
Scrutoire,  near  New  Market  wharf,  Society  Hill,  Francis  Trimball, 
cuairmaker;  Golden  Ball,  Christopher  Marshall,  strawberry  and  Chest- 
nut, druggist. 

1758     Scythe,  Fourth  and  Market,  Whitehead  and  Jonathan  Hum- 

.■:ue;   Black   Ib'ar,  Second,  above    Hare,  James  Caufmau; 

Spinning  Wheel,  Market   Street;    Bell    ami   I king-glass,  Chestnut 

Street,  John  Elliott;  Fountain.  Market  Street,  dry-goods ;  Key,  Market 
Street,  Wagstafl  &  Hunt,  mustard-makers;  saddlers'  Arms,  German- 
town;  Tliiee  Bibles.  John  Bteakley,  Market  Street,  opposite  shambles, 

I ks,  etc  ;  Golden  Teakettle,  From  Bin  et;  Qold-headed  Cane,  Second, 

below  Walnut,  Josiah  Sherrard,  sells  bear-skins  ami  hardware;  Bottle 

and  Three  ltolt-lieads,  Second,  above  Arch,  Say  ,v   Hat  tram,  drugs;  Tea- 

kettle and  Canister,  Benjamin  Ilarbeson. 

17511. — Spread  Eagle,  Arch,  tear  Third  ;  Hand  ami  l\ 

Street,  Austin  Macknon,  jeweler  ;  Blue  Lion,  Water,  above  Arch,  John 
Boss,  lias  n  servant-girl  for  sale;  Dutch  Fan.  upper  end  of  Market,  be- 
tween Fourth  anil  Fifth.  Adam  Akert,  wire-worker  ;  Knapsack,  Chestnut 
st t,  opposite  (I,.,  il.s  No,  ii-'  I. Mai  tin  Brand,  knapsack-maker: 
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Some  of  the  old  advertisements  will  enlighten  us 
as  to  the  choice  the  ladies  had  in  dress-stuffs,  though 
few,  probably,  can  tell  what  the  strange  names  mean. 
Articles  for  gentlemen  were  kept  in  the  same  stores. 

Hand  ami  Pen,  Race,  between  Front  ami  Second,  Peter  Thompson,  In- 
din,  China,  and  Madeira  wine;  Bell  aud  Candlestick,  upper  eml  of 
Second  Street,  Dan.  King,  founder. 

1780.— Pipo,  Market  Street,  McLaughlin  £  Lane,  drugs;  Prussian 
Hussar,  Lovi  Marks,  tailor. 

17(32— ('..mb-nuker,  Strawberry  Alley,  Christopher  Angier.  maker  of 

combs,  powder-horns,  and  spoons;   Blue  Ointment   Pot,  Second,  below 

George  Tavern,  Luko  Srnnlun,  drugs;  Crown  and  Cushion,  next  door  to 

il   it       Blanche  White ;  Bihio  and  Heart,  Second  Street, 

comer  of  111. ok  Horse  Alley,  Andrew  Stuart,  printer;  soil    ..hi  Stei  1- 

yard,  opposite  the  market,  John  lleioli  icks,  cutter  ;  Anchor  anil  Hope, 
Martiu  Asliburn,  late  tavern-keeper,  now  i  .,k,  i.  Poole's  Bridge;  Black- 
ninooi ,  bCa- r-.uist,  inaiiulai  tin  er  of  "  tine  pig-tail  foi 
Indies;"  Case  Knife,  Timothy  Matlack,  Market,  near  Fourth,  hardware; 
Piece  of  Itced,  Market,  west  of  Sixth,  George  Le.icher.  reed-maker; 
Golden  Pestle,  Second,  botweon  Market  and  Chestnut,  Isaac  Smith 
and  Robert  Harris  succeed  McLean  &  Stuart;  Crown  and  Pearl, 
Ed.  Milncs,  goldsmith,  Second,  ma.  Chestnut;  c.i.o.  Second  near 
Walnut,  James  Chapman,  barber;  1  Bunti  - 
Market,  fourth  door  above  new  [  .;  ,..■-  03  .1  hi  V  ung,  Jr., 
6nddler;  Golden  Bell  and  Three  Cocks,  Front,  between  Market  and 
Arch,  James  Smith,  brass-founder;  Hat  and  Crown;  Bakers'  ArrflB, 
Northern  Liberties,  Martin  Noll,  baker;  Esop  in  the  Shades,  Wal- 
nut   Street;    Three    Nun.-,    Robert    Lever'-,    Thii.l    Sheet,    .lie: I-  , 

James  Rivhigton,  bookseller,  corner  Market  and  Front,  opposite 
CorTec-HouBe;  Crown  and  Anvd,  Second,  near  Spruce,  Ben.  Armitage; 
Ship,TlloiuaB  Harper,  Strawberry  Alley ;  Mariner,  Crooked  Billet  wharf, 
James  Mease;  Crown,  Ring  and  Parrot,  Front  street,  Samuel  Alford; 
Fifty-six  Pound  Weight,  Chestnut,  opposite  Three  Tun  Tavern,  Do 
Normandy  and  Fierce;  Blue  Anchor  and  Orange  Tree,  Front,  near 
German  ;  Three  Reapers,  Thii.l  Street,  Edwai.l  Morris;  Ship  and  Castle, 
Front,  near  Market,  Anthony  Hull  ;  Bible,  Second,  between  Arch  and 

Kace,  Zachaiiah  Pools..].,! kl.imler;  Hot  and  I  .other,  Second  Street, 

opposite  the  Boyal  George,  John  Drinkerfd  \  g     do, 

1704.— Indian  it  ,  Pi  .  -  id  ...  B  ■  Wilmington  and  his  Cat, 
Third  Street,  Southi  ark;  I'm  i  I  town  Sugai  Loaves,  Second,  above 
Arch,  David  Shaffer;  Two  Green  Canisters,  Second,  opposite  Baptist 
meetinghouse,  grocery;  Breeches  and  Gloves,  Second,  above  Market, 
George  Cooper. 

17G5.— Mnriner,  Front,  near  Drawbridge,  Richard  Harrison,  school- 
master ;  Ship  in  Distress,  Water  Street,  Southwark,  John  Middleton  ; 
Long  Plane  and  Handsaw,  Hezekiah  Niles,  Church  Alley;  I'.....t  ami 
Spatterdash,  Front  Street,  near  the  Drawbridge,  Alexander  Rutherford, 
Shoemaker;  Blue  Hand,  Race  Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  Ever- 
nrd  Boulton,  dyer;  Architect,  Chestnut,  between  Second  and  Third, 
James  Lamb,  carpenter  ;  llaml-in-llaliil,  west  side  of  Second,  between 
Race  and  Vine,  Daniel  Manse,  hosier;  Blue  Tea  Canister.  Second,  above 
Arch,  Theodore  Meminger;  Teakettle,  still,  and  Snowboard,  Second, 
below  Bl.ok  Horse  Alby ,  James  Hal. lane,  cop]  eremith;  Breeches  ..ml 

Broadaxe,  Front  Sheet,  near  Poole's  Hill,  Alilhoin   W Ic...  k,  d.-.-iskin 

breeches  and  gloves;    Unicoi  n  and  Mm  tar,  Mai  kct,  between   Front  ami 

Second, John  Sparhawk,  druggist;  Lamb  ami  sin,  Alexandei  s !., 

tailor,  Front,  opposite  Pewter  Platter  Alley  ;  (lilt  Si.  I,!-,  Second,  above 
lb"   chinch,  Samuel    Wheeler,   culler;    Grindstone,    Front,  above    Race, 

William  Brisk,  iron-monger ;  Hand  and  Watch,  Front,  below  Spruce, 

Samuel    )l:.(  and    Richard  Clarke,  watchmakers;  Three  Wise   Men  of 

the  Fa- 1,  Uarket,  i  etween  Sixth  and  Seventh ;  Bible  and  Crown,  Chest- 
nut Street,  William  Woodhouse,  1 ks;  Swift's  Head,  Front,  between 

Chestnut  ami  Walnut,  John  Dean,  books;  l\,\u<\  ami  Box  Iron,  Spruce 
Street,  near  the  new  chapel,  Alice  Williams,  hit.-  troni  London,  does  up 
and  clear  starches;  Rainbow  and  Dove,  Walnul  Street,  Thomas  Little- 

wood,  silk    scourer;    ll.olby's    l.diah  hit,  F.  on  I.   helve-li    I'ln-lnnl    and 

Walnut,  Beiijaiuiii  (.'on. ley,  maih aii.al  instruments;    Seven  Stare, 

Wllito   Horse  All.-},  Ab.-I    (hid lireiche.s-iiuiker.  washes  ami    lliends 

breeches;  I.iine-Tree,  Front,  opposite  C lbs'  Alley,  Abraham  Smith, 

fruiterer;  Naked  B..y,  Second,  I  etween  Market  and  Chestnut,  George 
Bertram,  broadcloth;  SnuO  Bottle,  Watei  Streei   between  Market  an  1 

Arch,  Kearney  <v  Gilbert;  Gentleman  and  Lady,  Noir.s  Alley,  Levi 
Minks,  tailor  uml  habit-in.il. i  ('  '■  ukhin-  l.lbiaiv,  Second,  between 
Be  •■  mid  V ,   Li- wi.  Si  s.  Tliinl,  above   the  jail, 


Peter  Turner,  a  merchant,  advertised,  in  1738,  that 
he  had  for  sale  "  broadcloth,  kerseys,  grograms,  taffe- 
tas, harabines,  sooloots,  grassetts,  poplins,  chinus 
(chintz),  fox  curtains,  belladine  silks,  fine  sleeve-but- 
tons, set  in  silver,  and  English  periwigs."  Other 
merchants  advertised  cotton  romals,  penascas,  double 
and  single  sleetas,  broad  and  narrow  cadis,  damask 
Flore! Is,  wove  worsted  patterns  for  breeches,  women's 
and  children's  stays,  garlix,  watered  barrogans,  striped 
ducapes,  mantuas,  cherryderries,  silk  dunnadars, 
shaggyareen,  seletius,  chex,  bunts,  chelloes,  satin- 
quilted  petticoats. 

Alexander  Miller  advertised,  in  1739,  that  at  his 
store,  the  sigu  of  the  Wig,  in  Second  Street,  were  to 
be  sold  "  A  choice  parcel  of  cawls,  ribbons,  roses,  and 
fans,  after  the  newest  fashion,  and  likewise  a  large 
parcel  of  the  best  hard  silk,  where  all  gentlemen  and 
others  may  be  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  periwigs  after 
the  best  fashion  now  used  in  England,  and  at  reason- 
!  able  prices." 

In  1745,  Mary  Cahill,  who  lived  in  Front  Street, 
j  below  Chestnut,  advertised  that  she  had  for  sale  gen- 
tlemen's velvet  and  leather  caps,  and  ladies'  and 
children's  caps,  mantlets,  pilareens,  black  bags,  roses 
for  gentlemen's  wigs,  and  turbans  for  negroes. 

Matthews  &  Charlton  advertised,  in  1744,  that  they 
sold  "tyes,  bobs,  majors,  spencers,  fox-tails  or  twists, 
and  perrukes  of  English  hair."  In  the  same  year 
there  was  for  sale,  at  the  house  of  John  Sanders,  sign 
of  "The  Huntsman,"  in  the  Northern  Liberties, 
•'  men's  New  Market  stiff  crown  black  velvet  jockey- 
caps,  with  or  without  capes." 

There  was  not  any  material  change  in  the  style  of 


Samuel  Caruthers,  hardware  :  Dog  aud  Golden  Kettle,  Arch  Street; 
Green  Frying-Pan,  Market  Street,  opposite  the  shambles,  Dave  Deshler, 
hardware;  Chinese  Balcony,  Front,  near  Chestnut,  Philip  Wilson; 
Golden  Slipper,  Strawberry  Alley,  William  Ross,  from  Scotland,  shoe- 
store;  1'.  erhave's  Head,  Second,  near  Walnut,  Dr.  Samuel  Orm,  drug- 
gist; Gold  Laced  Hal  is  Band,  Frent  Street,  Richard  Swann ;  Bell  and 
1.  i.  -..  Glass,  W«  t,  near  Thii  I,  1  I  Elliott;  Bible  and  Heart, 
Willi. in  Ion,  -i  .  ,  :  .*  ■:.  M.  :  a-. I  \iili  i  own  and  Shoe, 
Foul  lb,  al  .-v.-  M.i  1 1. .  t,  Ri.  I .. .  i  I  1'i.  kiii-iu.  -ilk  and  i-r  (i  II  si  1 1  a- u  laker; 
Scythe,  Sickle,  and  Branding  Iron,  Second,  al.v.-  Mml,,-t.  Samuel 
Wheeler;  Golden  Fagle,  Chestnut,  Ben.  Randolph,  carving,  cabinet- 
ware,  ami  wooden  buttons;  Blue  Bonnet,  (In -sin  ut,  between  Front  and 

S.-c.  ,..!,  1 1,  -in  >  Minks,  star,  h-lnakei  ;  Ron  h  no  .-'-  Head,  Second  and  Wal- 

Bamuier,  Second,  bolow 

Walnut,     \     in    Way  lie,  . I    \    :    ..  ds;    Golden     I  i    .  ,       r    Second    and 

...      in,  Jeweler ;  Golden  Fleece's  Bead,  Second,  below 
Carter's  llley,  G       .     Bart  >  lolen  draper;  Three  v. 

i;  Crown  and  Tassel,  Front,  below  Arch, 
olden  Cup  and  Crow  n,  Front,  above  the 
Pest's  Bead,  Second   Deal  Walnut,  Root 

..  ilden  bull.  Se I,  uetwe  d  Chestnut 

iry-j    ode;  Gri  sn  Lamp,  Chestnut,  near 


ket.  above  Sixth.  Tobas  R 

I         -■-■:■  lei 
.  il, .in. i-  >;.  . 
Kennedy,  pictures  and  i  ri 
and  Walnut,  Thomas  Doug 

I  .  x  .       ml     aers 

1772.— Rising  Sim,  Se d,  1  .1  .\\  Ma-k.-t,  William  Sniilb,  apothecary 

Germnti  Flute  and  Hautboy,  Second,  a  to  v.-  \  in--,  -In  -.1.  Anthony,  turner 

dun  and    11-  01  .  Sri-oiiil  Street. 

1773      Lock   Jin  k,  and  li.-li,  s.-c. o„I,  between  Walnut  and  chestnut 

Abx.  White  Smith;    Bell  and   Dragon,  North    Market,  between  Seem, 
■  nil  Thii.l,  Speakiu.ni    A    I'.. it.-    .   Gol.l.-u    lb.-.-,    I  ...lank    Kuhti,  Arcl 

Street;  Clden  Pelican, Second, above    \i.h,  ..  distiller]  ....  i  a  paten 

111  e. lie.  lie  store,  Theodore  Mc  hunger;    Hog,  corner  Second  and  eh  est  nut 
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furniture  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Yet 
it  became  more  complete,  as  with  increased  prosperity 
there  naturally  came  a  desire  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  home.  Even  without  facts  to  support  it,  the  infer- 
ence drawn  must  be  correct.  Home,  and  especially 
an  American  home,  is  the  dominion  of  woman,  there 
she  reigns  supreme.  It  is  her  taste  which  adorns  it 
and  makes  it  pleasant  to  behold,  it  is  her  love  and 
her  cheerful  spirit  which  make  it  a  haven  of  rest  for 
ever-busy,  plodding,  tired  man.  Can  we  admit  that 
those  merchants  and  tradesmen  whose  fortunes  rose 
with  the  growing  prosperity  of  Philadelphia  were 
content  to  hoard  their  money  or  add  to  their  lands 
without  giving  their  wives  and  daughters  the  enjoy- 
ments of  those  elegancies  and  comforts  which  must 
add  to  the  happiness  of  the  family  circle?  Granted 
that  the  tastes  of  the  people  were  simple,  that  they 
were  not  inclined  to  show  or  extravagance,  when 
with  an  increased  trade  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured wares  obtained  larger  proportions,  and  that  was 
easily  procured  in  the  city  stores  which  had  been 
hitherto  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain,  the  ladies  were 
not  deprived  of  their  rights,  and,  while  the  younger 
and  unmarried  might  be  eager  to  price  "  grograms 
and  taffetas,"  or  even  look  at  "  cherryderries,  shaggy- 
areen,  and  chelloes,"  the  worthy  matron  insisted 
upon  having  a  good  sofa  for  her  parlor,  and  a  large 
sideboard  on  which  to  display  her  newly-acquired 
glassware  and  her  solid  service  of  plate, — a  present 
from  the  good  husband  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  day, — or  in  which  to  secure  the  china  or  delf- 
ware, — the  pewter  having  been  exiled  to  the  kitchen 
regions.  Paper  "for  the  lining  of  rooms"  was  adver- 
tised by  Charles  Hargrave  in  1745.  Paper-hangings 
and  papier-mache  work  was  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1769  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark)  ; 
it  is  likely  that  between  1750  and  1760  there  were  a 
large  number  of  houses  where  wall  paper  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  primitive  whitewash.  Carpets,  in- 
troduced in  1750,  did  not  come  so  speedily  in  gen- 
eral use;  but  then  they  were  expensive  articles,  and 
not  very  common  in  English  households.  Curtains 
of  richer  material,  mantel-glasses  and  candelabra 
made  their  appearance  in  the  parlor.  Low  bedsteads, 
of  solid,  carved  mahogany,  found  their  way  to  the 
chamber,  although  they  did  not  supersede,  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  popular  beds  long  in  use. 

If  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
average  citizen's  home,  the  wealthier  Philadelphians, 
who  erected  splendid  mansions  and  took  such  pains 
to  beautify  their  grounds,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
buy  furniture  that  would  harmonize  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  houses.  To  the  common  paper- 
hanging  they  preferred  wainscoting  with  some  hard 
wood.  Mr.  Kalm  says  he  saw  in  1748,  in  Fair  Hill, 
the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Norris, — one  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly, — a  parlor  wainscoted  with  boards  of 
red  cedar,  which  looked  very  well  at  the  beginning, 
but  was  then  quite  faded  and  shabby.     It  was  to  be 


replaced  with  mahogany.  The  elaborately-carved 
and  gilded  furniture  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  which 
remained  so  long  in  fashion,  must  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  grandeur  of  some  of  those  Philadelphia 
mansions,  and  among  the  relics  of  olden  time  pre- 
served in  some  of  our  families  may  be  found  some  of 
the  curious  little  tables,  cabinets,  and  clock-cases 
made  of  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  wood  and  called 
"  marketry,"  or  more  properly  marquetterie,  from  the 
name  of  the  ingenious  inventor,  the  Frenchman  Mar- 
quette. 

One  decided  improvement  introduced  in  most  of 
the  houses,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  family,  was 
the  Franklin  stove,  which  revolutionized  the  time- 
honored  but  objectionable  method  of  warming  the 
houses  by  means  of  open  fireplaces.  Dr.  Franklin's 
invention,  made  in  1742,  was  an  open  stove,  the  plates 
of  which  had  passages  or  air-chambers  between  them, 
through  which  the  air  circulated,  diffusing  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  in  the  room,  with  a  positive  saving 
of  fuel.  Robert  Grace  cast  some  plates  for  it,  and 
Franklin  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"An  Account  of  the  New  Pennsylvania  Fireplaces 
wherein  their  Construction  is  particularly  explained," 
etc.  About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  sort  of  stove 
made  like  a  square  box,  which  was  set  in  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  fireplace,  passing  through  the  wall,  so  as 
to  present  the  back  end  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
was  known  as  the  German  stove.  They  were  made 
by  Christopher  Sauer,  of  Germantown.  It  is  not 
known  which  of  the  two  stoves  was  first  invented, 
but  Franklin's  was  decidedly  the  better  one,  and  it 
became  generally  adopted. 

There  were  no  very  material  changes  in  the  ladies' 
dresses,  the  hoop  still  maintaining  its  hold,  as  also 
the  furbelows;  the  robe  was  made  low  in  front,  the 
upper  part  of  the  stomacher  and  the  short  sleeves 
edged  with  point-lace.  Aprons  were  in  fashion,  and 
were  worn  sometimes  long  and  at  other  times  short, 
exposing  the  richly  embroidered  petticoat.  Capuchin 
hoods  were  in  style.  But  the  greatest  change  was  in 
the  dressing  of  the  hair.  The  simple  and  elegant 
coiffure  of  natural  curls,  already  described,  was  in 
vogue  only  a  few  years.  The  old  style  of  building  up 
the  hair  in  a  high  pyramid  suddenly  reappeared  with 
still  more  exaggerated  proportions.  The  hair  was 
carried  up  over  wire  frameworks,  stiffened  with 
pomade  sprinkled  with  powder,  and  formed  a  bewil- 
dering edifice  adorned  with  curls,  flowers,  and  feathers. 
Sometimes  a  sort  of  a  little  hat  was  perched  on  the 
apex  of  this  wondrous  structure.  How  our  grand- 
mothers ever  had  the  patience  to  sit  three  or  four 
hours  under  the  manipulations  of  the  hair-dresser, 
and  how  they  could  move,  walk,  and  dance  with  such 
a  load  on  their  cranium,  is  the  wonder  of  their  grand- 
daughters. Jewels — rich  bracelets,  necklaces,  and 
chains — were  much  worn.  It  was  the  fashion  for  a  lady 
to  carry  a  costly  gold  snuff-box  with  a  looking-glass 
inside  the  lid ;  as  she  opened  the  box  to  take  or  offer 
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a  pinch,  she  could  cast  a  surreptitious  glance  at  her 
fair  visage  and  see  if  her  rouge  was  not  corning  off, 
and  if  her  "  beauty-spots,"  i.e.,  patches,  were  still  in 
the  right  places. 

Satire  often  attempted  to  check  the  extravagances 
of  fashion,  but  with  little  success.  80  it  has  been  in 
all  times,  and  a  very  thick  volume  might  be  made 
with  the  thankless  advice  given,  iu  verse  alone,  by 
well-meaning  men  to  the  adorable  creatures  who  read, 
smiled,  and  forthwith  went  to  have  a  consultation 
with  their  dress-maker  or  their  modiste  about  the 
latest  style  of  dress  or  the  coming  bonnet.  During 
the  troubles  that  culminated  in  the  Revolution,  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  discourage  the  use  of  foreign 
manufactures.  The  ladies  were  appealed  to,  and  for 
a  time  their  patriotism  was  equal  to  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices ;  yet  during  the  Revolutionary  period  we  shall 
hear  many  complaints  of  their  extravagance.  Enthu- 
siasm and  perseverance  are  very  different  virtues. 

The  following  lines  appeared  in  Bradford's  Journal 
(Dec.  3.  1767): 

"AN  ADDRESS  To  THE  LADIES. 
"  Young  ladies  in  town    and  those  that  live  round, 

Let  a  friend  at  this  season  advise  you; 
Since  money's  so  scarce  and  times  growing  worse, 

Strange  tilings  may  soon  hap  and  surprise  you. 
First,  then,  throw  aside  your  high  top. knots  of  pride; 

Wear  none  bur  your  own  country  linen  ; 
Of  economy  boast — let  your  pride  be  the  most 

To  show  clothes  of  your  own  make  and  spinning. 
What  il    h'Uie-ipun,  they  say,  is  not  quite  so  gay 

As  brocades,  yet  be  not  in  a  passim,  ; 
For  when  once  'tis  known  this  i-  much  worn  in  town, 

One  and  all  will  cry  out  'tis  the  fashion  ! 
Andas  one  all  will  agree  that  youMl  not  married  be 

To  such  as  will  wear  London  fact'ry  ; 
But  at  first  refuse— tell  'em  BUch  do  you  choose 

As  encourage  our  own  manufactory. 
No  more  ribbons  wear,  nor  in  rich  dress  appear; 

Love  your  country  much  more  than  fine  things. 
Begin  without  passion — 'twill  soon  be  the  fashion 

To  gracf  your  smooth  locks  with  twine  strings. 
Throw  aside  your  B  <lva  and  your  Green  Hi/ton  tea, 

And  in  all  things  with  a  new  fash  ion  dun 
Procure  a  good  store  of  the  1  hi    ■     t     V      < 

For  there'll  sh.hi  1 nough  hen-  to  suit  ye. 

These  lo  without  II  appear 

Fair,  charming,  true,  lovely,  and  clear. 
Tho*  the  timi's  remain  darkish,  young  nun  may  be  sparkish, 

And  love  you  much  stion  _.-r  than  .-vto." 

A  Philadelphian,  in  1769,  Bends  to  the  Penny  Post 
the  following : 

"EECEIPT  FOB    \  MODEEM   DEESS 

"  I'm  a  sin;.  II  bugle  cap  on  as  big  as  a  rn»\\  n  , 
Sniout  it  oil   with  a  ribbon  vuljo  iliet  a  pompon. 
Let  vnin   pr.w.b'j   I.,    ui  a;  ,  and  braid  up  your  hair 
Like  the  man.'  nl'  a  .-nit  iii  It  -.dil  at  a  fair. 
A  short  pair  of  jumps  half  an  ell  from  your  chin, 

in  i  lying-in. 
B.-f.i  i-,  l..r  yum-  i.i.M-tpin.  a  ^..miudo-i   '  > 
l;  '  -:lv,-r  and  ribbon. 

\  --in   n.vk  and  your  shoulders  Imth  naked  should  be— 

Was  it  doI  for  \  andyke  blown  with  theva  de  /reef 

Let  ymr  gown  be  a  black,  blue,  yellow,  or  green, 
And  fri'/./b-  your  tdi-.u  -  with  mill.-  t*i\t.M-n. 

(■'in  I  nil    ymii    lawn  aprons  with  lb  aim. -s  in   imv-  , 
Puff  and  pucker  up  knots  iu  your  in  ins  and  your  toes; 


Make  your  p.ttiL  -ats  short,  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wide 

May  decently  show  how  your  garters  are  tied; 

With  fringes  of  notting  your  dickey  cahoh ; 

On  slippers  of  velvet  set  gold  a  In  lmub>\ 

But  mount  on  French  heel-  when  you  go  to  a  dance— 

'Twas  the  fashion  in  England  and  bkew  ise  in  France." 

But  let  us  not  anticipate.  The  period  of  which  we 
were  speaking  was  one  of  peace  and  security.  We 
were  describing  the  dress  of  the  ladies;  they  but 
copied  the  fashions  of  English  society,  with  modera- 
tion doubtless,  and,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  their 
womanhood,  they  did  not  copy  its  vices.  Rev.  An- 
drew Burnaby,  who  visited  Philadelphia  between 
1759  and  1760,  was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
our  belles.     Here  is  what  he  said,— 

"  The  women  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  polite.  They  are  nat- 
urally sprightly  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  much 
more  agreeable  and  accomplished  than  the  men.  Since  their  intercourse 
with  the  English  officers  they  are  greatly  improved, and,  without  flattery, 
many  of  them  would  not  make  bad  figures  even  in  the  first  assemblies 
in  Europe.  Their  amusements  are  principally  dancing  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  forming  parties  of  pleasure  upon  the  Schuylkill  and 
in  the  country.  There  is  a  society  of  sixteen  ladies  and  as  many  gen- 
tlemen,called  the  Fishing  Company,  who  meet  once  in  afortnight  upon 
the  Schuylkill.  They  have  a  very  pleasant  room  erected  in  a  romantic 
situation  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  where  they  generally  dine  and 
drink  tea.  There  are  several  pretty  walks  around  it,  and  some  wild 
and  rugged  rocks,  which,  together  with  the  water  and  fine  groves  that 
adorn  the  banks,  form  a  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scene.  There 
are  boats  and  fishing-tackle  of  all  sorts,  and  ihe  company  divert  them- 
selves with  walking,  fishing,  going  upon  the  water,  dancing,  singing,  or 
conversing,  just  as  they  please.  The  ladies  wear  a  uniform,  and  they 
appear  with  great  ease  and  advantage  from  the  neatness  and  simplicity 
of  it.  The  first  and  most  distinguished  people  of  the  colony  areof  this 
society,  and  it  is  very  advantageous  to  a  stranger  to  be  introduced  to  it, 
as  he  thereby  gets  acquainted  with  the  beet  and  most  respectable  com- 
pany in  Philadelphia,  In  winter,  when  there  issnow  on  the  ground,  it 
is  usual  to  make  what  they  call  sleighing-parties,  or  to  go  upon  it  in 
sledges." * 

When  we  read  of  the  polished  society  of  those 
days,  of  their  elegant  dresses,  their  jewels  and  laces 
and  inimitable  fashions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of 
one  or  two  things  which  they  did  not  have,  things  the 
poorest  woman  of  our  day  could  not  do  without. 
Tooth-brushes,  until  quite  recently,  were  unknown, 
and  the  fairest  lady  rubbed  her  teeth  with  a  rag, 
which,  horresco  referens,  she  dipped  in  snuff!  Then 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  ice-cream  or  soda-water, 
the  former  not  having  been  introduced  in  Philadel- 
phia until  1800  by  a  Mr.  Bosio,  who  made  a  fortune, 
and  the  latter  being  a  still  more  modern  invention, 
A  queer  omission  of  the  progress  of  the  age  was 
that  they  had  no  visiting  or  blank  cards.  Invitations 
to  a  ball  or  party  were  printed  or  written  on  the 
backs  of  playing-cards.  All  of  which  did  not  hinder 
the  people  from  enjoying  life.  They  were  very  fond 
of  dancing,  at  least  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 
religious  scruples.  The  City  Assembly,  established 
in    1748,   had    kept    up    its   organization.      It   held   its 

1  Mi     WefltCOtt,  in  his  "History  of  Philadelphia,"  sayi    I 

these  impressions  of  travel  of  Mr.  Bat  oaby,  "  As  there  is  uotblug  in 

the  minutes  ot  'The  Colony  on  the  Schuylkill'  01  Fort  St.  David's 
Fishing  Company  to  slmw  that  1  idi.-s  u.-i  ■..  associate  members,  the  club 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Burnaby  is  probably  the  Mount  Uigab    I 

pany." 
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meetings  for  some  time  at  Hamilton's  wharf,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  draw-bridge,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Freemason's  Hall,  Lodge  Alley.  The  following- 
named  ladies,  belonging  to  the  fashionable  society  of 
the  time,  were  invited  to  grace  with  their  presence  a 
ball  given  by  the  Assembly  in  1757  : 

Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hamilton, Mrs.  Brotheraon,  Mrs.  Inglis, 
Mrs.  Jeykell,  Mrs.  Franks,  Mrs.  Lydia  McCall,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  McCall, 
Mrs.  Samuel  McCall,  Jr.,  Mrs  Swift,  Mrs.  Sims,  Mrs.  Willcocks,  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Sr  ,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Francis,  Mrs. 
Greame,  Mrs.  Joseph  Shippen,  Mrs.  Dolgreeu,  Mrs.  Phineas  Bond,  .Mrs 
Burd,  Mis.  Charles  Steadman,  Mrs.  Thomas  White,  Mrs.'Johnes,  Mrs. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Oswald,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bond,  Mrs.  Davey,  Mrs.  William 
Humphreys,  Mrs.  Pennery,  Mrs.  Henry  Harrison,  Mrs.  Bingham,  Mrs. 
Clymer,  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Alexander  Steadman,  Mrs.  Hop. 
kinson,  Mrs.  Hockley,  Mrs.  Marks,  Miss  Mollie  Francis,  Miss  Betty 
Francis,  Miss  Oshoru,  Miss  Sober,  Miss  Mollie  Lawrence,  Miss  Kitty 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  George  Smith,  Miss  Nancy  Hickman,  Miss  Sa Hun- 
la  K.  Mi-  Pegg]  Harding  Miss  Mollie  M  CalLMiss  Peggy  McCall,  Mi-s 
Lardner,  Mias  B  ttj  B  il  Miss  Rebecca  Davis,  ili.s  Jeunie 
Qreame,  Hist  Hellie  Md  ill.  Mi-  i:.m.l  iph.  Mi-  s,.phia  Whin-,  Mis. 
Venabtea,  Mi-  Hyatt,  Mi-  Bi  tt\  Cliffton,  Miss  Mollie  Dii  k,  Hiss  Fan- 
nie Jeykell,  Miss  Fannie  Marks.  Miss  Peggy  Oswald,  Miss  Betty  Oswald, 
Miss  Sallie  Woodrop,  Miss  Mollie  Oswald,  Mrs.  Willing,  Miss  Nancy 
Willing,  Miss  Dolly  Willing,  Mrs.  Mcllvaine,  Miss  Betty  Gryden,  Miss 
Sallie  Fishbonrne,  Miss  Fiirnell,  Mis.,  Isabella  Cairuie,  Tlliss  Penny  father, 
Miss  Jennie  Richardson,  Mis.  Reily,  Mrs.  Graydon,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs. 
Peter  Bard,  Mrs.  Franklin,  Miss  Lucy  De  Normandie,  Miss  Phebe  Wine- 
coop,  Mrs.  Harkly. 

Dancing-masters  visited  Philadelphia  occasionally, 
giving  the  gay  people  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
latest  fashionable  dance.  In  1761,  John  Walsh  ad- 
vertised that  he  taught  "dancing  in  all  its  parts,  after 
the  most  elegant  tastes,  together  with  a  masquerade 
and  a  Spanish  fandango,  much  in  esteem."  He  de- 
clared that  "  he  had  the  honor  to  perform  before  the 
Vice-King  in  Peru,  with  a  royal  bounty;  also  with 
satisfaction  in  France,  Italy,  Chili,  etc."  His  school- 
room was  in  Videll's  Alley,  "but  he  was  to  be  spoke 
with"  at  Mrs.  Harper's,  in  Spruce  Street.  In  1763 
John  Baptiste  Tyol  advertised  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust that  he  had  just  come  to  town,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  obtain  a  convenient  room,  and  the  weather 
became  a  little  cooler,  he  intended  opening  a  dancing- 
school.  In  order  to  make  his  merits  known  he  stated 
that  he  had  performed  one  year  at  the  King's  Opera- 
House,  Haymarket;  two  years  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
at  Drury  Lane,  under  Mr.  Garrick  ;  three  years  at  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  and  in  several  of  the  cities  of 
Germany,  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  He  added, 
"As  he  learns  that  a  regular  prudent  dancing-master 
is  much  wanted  here,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  due  encouragement  of  the  public." 

Signor  Sodi  opened  his  dancing-school  on  Chestnut 
Street,  back  of  the  Fountain  Tavern.  He  announced 
that  he  taught  "rigadoons,  paspies,  etc.,"  all  new 
French  dances.  In  1770  a  Signor  Gualda  advertised 
a  concert  and  ball  at  the  Freemason's  Lodge,  admis- 
sion ten  shillings,  with  the  singular  proviso,  "If  any 
lady  or  gentleman  chooses  to  go  away  after  the  con- 
cert, the  porter  will  return  him  one-half  a  crown." 

Much  attention  also  was  paid  to  music,  principally 
of  a  sacred  character.     In  1752,  Robert  Coe  modestly 


announced  that,  "conceiving  himself  capable  of  teach- 
ing to  play  on  that  agreeable  instrument,  the  German 
flute,"  he  offered  to  do  so  for  fifteen  shillings  en- 
trance, and  the  same  amount  per  month.  He  was  to 
be  found  in  "Third  Street,  being  the  next  door  but 
one  above  Mr.  Joseph  Fox's."  But  the  worthy  mu- 
sician has  two  strings  to  his  bow,  for  he  lets  it  be 
known  that  he  also  draws  bills,  bonds,  leases,  etc., 
at  the  house  next  door  to  the  Horse  and  Groom,  in 
Strawberry  Alley.  In  1759,  Francis  Alberti  adver- 
tised that  he  taught  the  violin  "in  the  best  manner 
and  neatest  style  according  to  the  new  Italian  method. 
By  the  subscriber,  an  Italian  born."  In  1764,  John 
Schneider,  a  German,  offered  to  "teach  gentlemen  to 
play  on  the  French  horn."  A  concert  of  musical 
glasses,  in  1765,  was  a  great  success.  The  singers  of 
Hallam  and  Douglass'  company,  Mr.  Wools,  Miss 
Wainwright,  Miss  Hallam,  Mr.'  Wall,  Miss  Cheer, 
and  others,  occasionally  gave  concerts.  They  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  increase  the  taste  for  music. 
The  mandolin  was  the  favorite  instrument  then,  and 
Mr.  Wall,  of  the  theatre  company,  gave  special  les- 
sons on  this  instrument. 

Signor  Gualda,  in  1770,  gave  a  "  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  solos,  and  concertos  on  vari- 
ous instruments,  the  favorite  mandolin  not  excepted." 
The  organ  was  introduced  at  the  College  and 
Academy  a  few  years  after  it  was  built.  Philip  Fy- 
ring  manufactured  organs  for  Christ  Church  and 
other  churches  as  early  as  1762. 

While  on  the  theme  of  music,  we  will  note  that 
the  first  piano,  in  all  probability,  that  was  built  in 
this  country,  was  made  by  John  Behrent,  in  Third 
Street  (opposite  Coates'  burying-ground,  below  Brown 
Street).  He  advertised  in  1775  that  he  had  "just 
finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the  name  of 
the   piano-forte,   made  of   mahogany,  being  of  the 

I  nature  of  a  harpsichord,  with  hammers  and  several 
changes." 

Duels,  so  frequent  in  England  at  that  time,  were  of 

1  very  rare  occurrence  in  Philadelphia,  yet  a  few  did 
take   place.      In    1721,  Solomon   Fry,  mariner,   and 

I  Francis  Jones  fought  with  swords,  and  both  were 
wounded.     In  1750,  Thomas  Crosse  and  Hugh  Davy 

i  fought  also  with  swords,  and  Davy  was  wounded.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  attention  should 
have  been  given  to  the  art  of  fencing.  All  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  be  known  as  fashionable  and  polite 
members  of  society  learned  the  use  of  the  sword. 
Fencing-masters,  therefore,  found  occupation  in  Phila- 
delphia as  well  as  dancing-masters,  although  they 
were  not  at  first  received  with  favor,  as  we  have  shown 

;  in  the  history  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  tolerated,  however,  even  then,  and 
at  a  later  day  met  with  no  opposition.  In  1756,  Rich- 
ard Lyneall,  professor  of  the  small-sword  and  self- 
defense,  notified  the  public  that  he  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  Tun  Tavern,  in  Walnut  Street.  In  1763,  John  De 
Florette,  fencing-master  at  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
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Second  Street,  notified  the  public  that  he  taught  the 
broadsword,  backsword,  spaderoon,  and  dagger.  But 
this  worthy  Frenchman,  not  content  with  enumerating 
the  weapons  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  skilled,  added 
some  advice  to  the  young  Philadelphians  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  fencing.  "  Young  men 
without  it  have  to  put  up  with  insults  of  the  grossest 
nature,  and  much  to  their  dishonor,  whereas,  were 
they  masters  of  self-defense,  they  would  be  able  to 
resent  it  in  a  genteel  manner-." 

The  gentlemen's  costume  suffered  a  few  alterations, 
and  those  for  the  better.  The  coat — no  longer  of 
velvet,  silk,  or  satin,  except  for  full-dress,  but  of  strong 
cloth — was  square  cut,  with  some  simple  trimming 
and  black  lining;  the  long-flapped  waistcoat  descend- 
ing very  low,  and  the  stockings  drawn  very  high  over 
the  knee ;  large  hanging  cuffs  to  the  coat-sleeves,  and 
lace  ruffles.  The  skirts  of  the  coat  much  less  dis- 
tended with  wire;  stockings  of  blue  or  scarlet  silk; 
square-toed,  short-quartered  shoes,  with  high  red  heels 
and  small  buckles.  All  wore  wigs,  but  of  smaller 
size  than  before.  The  small  three-cornered  hat  was 
laced  with  gold  or  silver  galloon,  and  sometimes 
trimmed  with  feathers. 

Old  advertisements  will  again  assist  us.  Here  is 
one  relative  to  wigs: 

In  1760,  Charles  Eustace,  peruke-maker,  Walnut 
Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  advertised  that 
"gentlemen  may  be  completely  furnished  with  bag 
wigs  of  the  neatest  fashion,  or  of  whatsoever  fashion 
they  choose ;  also  scratch  wigs  and  scratch  bob  wigs, 
cut  wigs  and  long  gristle-dress  wigs,  and  all  others,  as 
gentlemen  may  choose." 

Another,  dated  1759,  gives  an  idea  of  the  uniforms 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops ;  it  refers  to  deserters  from 
various  commands.  Deserters  from  Col.  John  Arm- 
strong's battalion,  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
were  described  as  having  worn  green  regimental  coats, 
faced  with  red,  red  waistcoats,  and  buckskin  breeches. 
Capt,  John  Singleton's  company  of  the  Pennsylvania 
new  levies  had  green  regimentals  ;  while  Capt.  James 
Armstrong's  company,  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of 
Foot,  were  advertised  as  wearing  blue  regimentals. 

In  1752  there  appeared  the  advertisement  of  the 
1irr-t  undertaker,  James  Humphries,  in  Second  Street, 
one  door  below  the  Baptist  Church.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  he  had  got  a  variety  of  mourning.  In 
1753  a  rival  establishment  was  started  by  John  Nice, 
opposite  the  Baptist  Church.  A  new  business  in  con- 
nection with  funerals  was  inaugurated  in  1766;  Lydia 
Darragh,  opposite  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  Second 
Street,  advertised  that  she  was  prepared  "to  lay  out 
the  dead, — a  service  greatly  wanted,  as  she  under- 
stands.'' 

Very  few  Philadelphians  kept  a  carriage  in  the 
olden  time,  and  even  hired  vehicles  were  scarce; 
traveling  was  done  principally  on  horseback.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  hi~  "  Annuls,"  mentions— besides  William 
Penn's    "coach"   and    "calash,"   alluded   to   in    the 


latter's  letters  to  Logan — some  of  the  oldest  of  these 
vehicles.  He  says  that  in  1761  there  were  only 
thirty-eight  private  carriages  in  Philadelphia;  Wil- 
liam Allen,  the  chief  justice,  the  Widow  Lawrence, 
and  Widow  Martin  were  the  only  owners  of  coaches. 
William  Peters  and  Thomas  Willing  owned  the  only 
two  landaus.  There  were  eighteen  chariots  enumer- 
ated, of  which  the  proprietor  and  the  Governor  had 
each  of  them  one.  Fifteen  chairs  concluded  the 
enumeration.  He  says  that  according  to  the  recollec- 
tions of  James  Reed,  who  died  in  1793,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  there  were  only  eight  four-wheeled  car- 
riages kept  in  all  the  province;  they  were:  coaches, 
the  Governor's  (Gordon),  Jonathan  Dickinson's, 
Isaac  Norris',  Andrew  Hamilton's,  Anthony  Pal- 
mer's; four-wheeled  chairs,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
James  Logau's  (Stenton),  David  Lloyd's  (Chester), 
Lawrence  Growden's  (Bucks).  Mrs. Shoemaker  (aged 
ninety-five)  told  Mr.  Watson  that  pleasure-carriages 
were  very  rare  in  her  youth.  She  remembered  that 
her  grandfather  had  one,  and  that  he  used  to  say  he 
was  almost  ashamed  to  appear  abroad  in  it,  although 
it  was  only  a  one-horse  chair,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
effeminate  and  proud.  She  remembered  old  Richard 
Wistar  had  one  also.  When  she  was  about  twenty, 
Charles  Willing,  merchant,  brought  a  calash  coach 
with  him  from  England.  This  and  Judge  William 
Allen's  were  the  only  ones  she  had  ever  seen. 

In  the  manuscript  of  Du  Simitiere  he  has  preserved 
an  enumeration  of  the  persons,  eighty-four  in  number, 
who  kept  carriages  in  Philadelphia  in  1772.  Four  or 
five  of  these  persons  owned  two  carriages.1     In  the 


tThe  American  Historical  Record,  vol.  ii.,  1S73,  publishes  this  list  of 
carriage-owners,  furnished  by  a  New  Jersey  correspondent  W'e  quote 
what  follows,  from  the  introductory  remarks:  "This  list,  like  the 
famous  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  has  been  tampered  with,  the  name  of 
'  Tench  Francis'  being  inserted  in  a  different  hand  and  darker  ink  than 
that  of  the  original  transcriber,  and  n  strange  hand  in  lead  pencil  has 
written  opposite  this  name,  '  added  by  J.  F.  F.'  Watson  gins  '  eighty- 
four,'  meaning  the  number  of  n  imes,  as  we  have  shown  above,  and  his 
manuscript  Annals  were  finished  in  1S4'2.  As  'Tench  Francis'  makes 
eighty-Jim,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  inserted  since  that  dale.  It  was 
noticeable  he  is  set  down  for  a  'coach'  and  one  'chariot,  or  post  wagon.' 
A  'coach' was  a  special  distinction  in  ill  isedays;  Ihe  Lisl  mentions  eight 
only  out  of  the  eighty-four  owners  of  other  vehicles,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  observant  Du  Siiuitiere." 

We  condense  Ihe  list,  which  is  in  tabular  form  in  the  Record,  Richard 
Penn, Governor, all  .-oris;  .lames  Hamilton, one  chariot;  William  Al- 
len, chief  justice,  one  coach  and  one  thai  lot ;  l»i.  liiaeme,  one  chariot; 
John  Pickilison, lawyer,  one  chariot  ;  lVnj  Hum  Chew,  recorder  of  Phil- 
adelphia, lawyer,  one  coach,  one  chariot ;  Joseph  G  illouay.  Speaker  of 
the  issembly,  lawyer,  one  chariot:  John  Ross,  lawyer,  one  chariot; 
Joseph  Reed,  lawyer,  c chariot;    Thomas   Willing,  merchant,  one 

coach  ;  John  Lawrence  ;  Thomas  L aw  rem  e.  i  il\  vi-ialne  u. 

SI  i  i  pp.  ii,  .Ii  .,  la  nlo i.i  I.  a  i.  in.  a',  unci  a  to  Mia  i;  .\.  i  n    r  .    I:  a  hard  Peters. 

D.D.,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philad        la     B       rtil       ii  reliant; 

Archd.  McCall,  merchant;  Samuel  Neave  ml     William  West, 

merchant;  Capt  Isaac  Cox,  merchant;  William  Mo  ■<■,  merchant; 
Capt.  Samuel  Mifflin,  merchant;    Daniel    Bundle,  merchant;    David 

Franks,  merchant. — e:uh  l    t.na    •',  Samuel  Smith, 

Samuel  I'm  viani  e,  Henry  Kepple.  merchant,— each  one  coach-wagon; 
Henry  Kepple,  Jr.,  one  chariot;  James  Craig,  merchant  and  ship- 
chandler;  Andrew  Bodge,  merchant  and  ship  bread-baker,— each  one 

can  u-wagon  .  John  Cadwalader,  all  sorts;  William  StiaUer,  merchant; 
Capt.   Williams,   of    the    Engineers;    Reynold    Keen,    Andrew  Duche, 
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year  17'J4  the  number  of  pleasure-carriages  taxed  was 
847,  to  wit:  33  coaches,  157  coachees,  35  chariots,  22 
phaetons,  80  light  watrons,  and  520  chairs  and  sulkies. 

The  carriage  used  by  Gen.  Washington  while  Pres- 
ident, and  which  had  been  imported  for  Governor 
Richard  Penn,  was  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in 
the  city.  It  was  very  large  and  heavy,  and  was 
drawn  by  four  horses.  A  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Watson  gives  some  facts  about  this  vehicle,  as  seen 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and,  later,  when  it  was  a  dese- 
crated and  forgotten  relic  of  the  past :  "  It  was  of 
cream  color,  with  much  more  of  gilded  carvings  in 
the  frame  than  is  since  used.  Its  strongest  attractions 
were  the  relief  ornaments  on  the  panels,  they  being 
painted  medallion  pictures  of  playing  cupids  or  naked 
children.  That  carriage  I  afterward  saw  in  1804-5 
in  my  store-yard  at  New  Orleans,  where  it  lay  an  out- 
cast in  the  weather,  the  result  of  a  bad  speculation  in 
a  certain  Doctor  Young,  who  had  bought  it  at  public 
sale,  took  it  out  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  and  could  find 
no  one  to  buy  it,  where  all  were  content  with  plain 
volantes.  A  far  better  speculation  would  have  been  to 
have  taken  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  or  other 
admirers  of  Washington  in  England."  "  It  became 
in  time,"  adds  Mr.  Watson,  in  a  foot-note,  "a  kind 
of  out-house,  in  which  fowls  roosted ;  and  in  the 
great  battle  of  New  Orleans  it  stood  between  the 
combatants,  and  was  greatly  shot-ridden.  Its  goose- 
neck crane  has  been  laid  aside  for  me." 

Old  advertisements  will  give  us  some  information 
about  vehicles  for  hire.  In  1728,  Thomas  Skelton 
advertises  in  the  Gazette  that  he  has  got  "  a  four- 
wheeled  chaise,  on  Chestnut  Street,  to  be  hired."  He 
affixes  prices,  to  wit:  "  For  four  persons  to  German- 
town,  12  shillings  and  6  pence;  to  Frankford,  10 
shillings ;  and  to  Gray's  Ferry,  7  shillings  and  6  pence 
to  10  shillings." 

In  1740,  Abram  Carpenter,  a  cooper,  in  Dock 
Street,  near  the  Golden  Fleece,  calls  in  the  assistance 
of  his  muse  to  tempt  his  customers  with  the  follow- 
ing announcement : 


Sam.  Powel,  Dr.  TlK.ni.13  Bond,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  Dr.  John  Redman,— 
each  one  chariot ;  dipt.  Etlwn.l  SliK-s  ;  Widow  masters,  mother  to  the 
Governors  lady,— each  one  eeaeli;  "added  by  J.  F.  F.,"  Tench  Francis, 
merchant,  one  coach  and  one  chariot;  Joseph  Sims,  merchant,  one 
coach-wagon  ;  Widow  Harrison,  Widow  Montgomery,  Peggy  Oswald, — 
each  one  chariot.  Septemlier,  carriages  making  for  tho  following: 
Steinnietz,  Morton,— each  one  chariot;  Peter  Turner,  Daniel  Benczct, 
William  Logan,  James  Logan,  Israel  Pemberton, — each  one  chariot; 
James  Pemberton, merchant,  one  coach-wagon  and  one  chariot;  John 
Peniberton,  preac]    :.■  i      t ;  Joseph   Pemberton,  merchant, one 

r Ii  ;  In     S  una    l  Prcst.oi  M  .  .re  and    II. Miry  Hill,  Madeira  merchant, 

— ea.  h  ..iir  .  !i.i.  i.it ,  .1.  -.'].'i  F..\  ;  Hugh  I:  iberts,  iron-monger;  Samuel 
Shoemaker,  merchant;  Joshua  Howell,  merchant;  Reese  Meredith, 
merchant ;  Abel  James,  merchant ;  Ilenry  Drinker,  Thomas  Clifford, 
John  Reynell,  merchants,— each  one  coach-wagon;  Joseph  Wharton, 
commonly  railed  Duke  Wharton,  one  coach-wagon  and  one  chariot; 
Thomas  Wharton,  Joseph  Whnrton,  Jr.,  ami  Jacob  Lewis,  men  hants ; 
Bamncl  Mtus;  Richard  Wislnr,  glass  and  button-maker;  Samuel  Emlen, 

Jr..  preacher;  J. lines  Bri  iighnrst,  carpenter ;  Samne!  Noble,  John  Mifliiu, 
Anthony  Monis,  Joslnri  Fisher,  Widow  (ii  eenleaf, — each  one  coach- 
wagon  ;  tleoige  Emlon,  Jr.,  merchant;  and  Elizabeth  Norris, — each  one 
chariot.    ("Chariots"  or  "  post-chaises"  art-  the  same  vehicle.) 


'Two  Iniudsome  chairs. 
With  very  good  geers, 


"Likewise,  saddle-horses,  if  gentlemen  please, 
To  carry  them  handsomely,  much  at  their  ease, 
Is  to  be  hired  by  Abram  Carpenter,  cooper, 
Well  known  as  a  very  good  cask-cooper." 

Robert  Robson,  in  1759,  advertised  that  he  had 
"removed  from  Coombs'  Alley  to  the  sign  of  the 
Horse  and  Groom,  at  the  corner  of  the  fourteen 
houses  in  Fifth  Street,  above  Sassafras,  where  gentle- 
men may  be  supplied  with  horses  and  chairs  by  the 
day  or  journey,  and  horses  taken  in  to  be  kept  by  the 
night,  day,  or  year.  Said  Robson  will  ride  express 
for  any  who  are  pleased  to  employ  him,  who  may  de- 
pend on  what  they  trust  to  his  care.  N.B. — Good 
pasturing."  ' 

The  fact  of  there  being  but  little  demand  for  car- 
riages did  not  deter  an  adventurous  coach-  and  har- 
ness-maker from  London  and  Bristol,  named  William 
Welsh,  from  trying  his  fortunes  in  Philadelphia.  He 
advertised,  in  1759,  that  he  had  set  up  the  coach- 
making  business  in  Market  Street,  and  proceeded  to 
dazzle  the  minds  of  the  simple  citizens  by  informing 
them  that  he  had  "  the  honor  of  being  coachmaker 
to  his  royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  her 
royal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  dukes  and  lords  of  the  first 
rank,  together  with  the  right  worshipful  John  Clem- 
ent, Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  City  Corporation, 
in  building  the  state  coach,  which  had  cost  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  which  had  given  great 
satisfaction." 

History  does  not  say  that  the  good  Philadelphians 
were  induced  to  vie  with  those  illustrious  personages 
in  the  gorgeousness  of  their  equipage,  but  the  ob- 
servant Mr.  Watson  informs  us  that  "  merchants  and 
professional  gentlemen  were  quite  content  to  keep  a 
one-horse  chair.  These  had  none  of  the  present 
trappings  of  silver-plate,  nor  were  the  chair-bodies 
varnished ;  plain  paint  alone  adorned  them,  and 
brass  rings  and  buckles  were  all  the  ornaments  found 
on  the  harness;  the  chairs  were  without  springs,  on 
leather  bands,  such  as  could  now  (1S42)  be  made  for 
fifty  dollars."  The  ex-coachmaker  to  many  High- 
nesses must  have  been  highly  disgusted  with  his 
American  customers  when  he  found  them  so  easily 
contented. 

Before  we  close  our  record  of  events  in  "  Penn's 
City"  and  pass  to  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  mention  should  be  made  of 
certain  houses  erected  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
century,  and  to  which  is  attached  some  historic  in- 
terest owing  to   the  part   taken   in  the  Revolution 

1  "The  fourteen  lotuses,"  usually  called  "tho  fourteon  chimneys,"  stood 
west  of  Fifth  Street,  above  Race,  and  had  their  fronts  on  Sassafras  Alley. 
These  houses,  when  first  orocted,  were  out  of  town,— a  settlement  by 
themselves.  There  was  no  oltsti  action  between  them  and  Fifth  Street. 
and  as  a  landmark  they  were  well  known. 
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either  by  the  men  who  built  them,  or  by  those  who 
afterward  lived  in  them. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  Streets 
stood  a  large  house  of  peculiar  aspect,  erected  by 
Anthony  Duche.  It  was  three  stories  high,  with  a 
roof  addition,  somewhat  like  a  modern  mansard, 
decorated  with  urns  and  a  railing;  it  had  a  centre 
building  and  two  small  wings  with  gables  in  front. 
A  central  dormer-window,  decorated  with  scrolls,  as- 
similated with  the  gables  on  either  side.  This  house 
was  occupied  as  a  military  hospital  when  the  British 
troops  came  to  Philadelphia  after  Braddock's  defeat. 
Mr.  Duche  gave  this  house  to  his  son,  Rev.  Jacob 
Duche,  alter  the  latter  was  made  rector  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's.  It  afterward  became  the 
property  of  Chief  Justice  McKean. 

The  fine  house  built  by  William  Masters,  some 
time  before  1761,  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  was  destined  to  acquire 
historic  fame  as  the  residence  of  George  Washington 
while  he  was  President  of  the  United  States.  From 
that  time  it  was  designated  as  "The  Wa>hiugton 
Mansion."  This  property  was  conveyed  by  William 
Masters'  widow  to  her  daughter  Mary,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage  with  Richard  Penn.  The  young 
couple  lived  in  it  until  their  departure  for  Europe,  in 
1775.  When  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia, 
Gen.  Howe  took  possession  of  Richard  Penn's  man- 
sion. He  made  it  his  headquarters  until  the  evacua- 
tion in  1778.  Benedict  Arnold  coming  to  take  com- 
mand of  Philadelphia  as  military  governor,  took 
possession  of  the  premises  just  vacated  by  Howe. 
He  occupied  them  until  July,  1780,  when  he  left  the 
city.  The  Sieur  John  Holker,  consul-general  of 
France,  was  the  next  occupant.  The  mansion  was 
burned  down  in  1780,  but  the  stout  old  walls  remained 
standing.  Robert  Morris  then  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  grounds,  and  caused  the  house  to  be  rebuilt  and 
repaired.  He  occupied  it  until  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  government  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Morris  then  gave  up  the  use  of  the 
mansion  to  President  Washington.  The  mansion  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Adams  when  he  became  President. 
It  was  subsequently  turned  into  a  hotel,  and,  finally, 
was  torn  down  and  three  stores  erected  on  the  site. 

Richard  Rush,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  gives  his 
boyhood  recollection  of  the  mansion,  as  he  saw  it 
between  1790  and  1800,  in  these  words,  "  It  was  a  large 
double  house ;  few,  if  any,  equal  to  it  are  at  present  in 
Philadelphia.  The  brick  of  the  house  was,  even  in 
my  time,  dark  with  age;  and  two  ancient  lamp-posts, 
furnished    with    large    lamps,    which    stood    in    front, 

marked  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  external 
aspect,  as  the  abode  of  opulence  and  respectability  | 
before  he  became  its  august  tenant.  No  market- 
house  then  stood  on  the  street.  To  the  east  a  brick 
wall,  BIS  <>r  seven  feel  li i^li ,  ran  well  on  toward  Fifth 
Street,  until  it  nut  Other  houses  (the  first  house,  be- 
lieved to  be  now  514  ami  516,  also  owned  by  Robert 


Morris,  as  I  find,  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Stewart) ;  the 
wall  inclosed  a  garden,  which  was  shaded  by  lofty 
old  trees,  and  ran  back  to  what  is  now  Minor  Street, 
where  the  stables  stood.  To  the  west  no  building 
adjoined  it,  the  nearest  house  in  that  direction  being 
at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market,  where  lived 
Robert  Morris." 

On  Third  Street,  between  Willing's  Alley  and 
Spruce  Street,  were  two  houses  built  by  Thomas  Wil- 
ling. One  of  these  houses  was  occupied  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Col.  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Va.  In 
1758,  of  the  two  Virginia  regiments  in  the  British 
service,  one  was  commanded  by  Col.  Byrd,  the  other 
by  Col.  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon.  This  house 
subsequently  belonged  to  Andrew  Allen  and  Chief 
Justice  Chew.  John  Adams,  describing  the  house 
which  he  visited  in  the  chief  justice's  time,  said, 
"  We  were  shown  into  a  grand  entry  and  staircase, 
and  into  an  elegant  and  most  magnificent  chamber, 
until  dinner." 

The  other  house  which  Mr.  Willing  erected  for 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Powell,  Mr. 
Adams  speaks  of  as  "  a  splendid  seat." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  before  he  went  to  Europe  in 
17(34,  built  a  house  on  his  lot  on  Market  Street 
between  Third  and  Fourth.  It  is  the  house  Mrs. 
Franklin  had  just  moved  into  when  she  wrote  to  her 
husband  the  letter  already  quoted,  about  furnishing 
the  "  new  house."  About  1785,  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  Pennsylvania,  Franklin  erected  a  new 
wing  to  his  house,  which  was  three  stories  high.  The 
first  story  was  a  large  apartment  designed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  His  library 
was  in  the  second  story,  and  the  third  story  was  occu- 
pied as  lodging-rooms.  Franklin  thought  that  he 
had  effected  some  improvements.     He  said, — 

"  None  of  the  woodwork  of  one  room  coniniuDicates  with  the  wood- 
work of  any  other  room,  and  all  the  floors  and  even  the  steps  of  the 
stairs  are  plastered  close  to  the  boards,  besides  the  plastering  on  the 
laths  under  the  joists.  There  are  also  trap-doors  to  go  out  up -n  Un- 
roof, so  that  one  may  go  out  and  wet  the  shingles  in  case  of  a  neighbor- 
ing fire.  But,  indeed,  I  think  the  staircases  should  bo  stone  and  the 
floors  tiled,  as  in  Paris,  and  the  roofs  either  tiled  or  slated." 

In  1765  Edward  Penington  erected  a  handsome 
house,  built  of  red  and  black  bricks,  the  prevailing 
taste  at  the  time,  on  a  large  lot  which  he  owned  at 
the  corner  of  Crown  and  Race  Streets.  The  house 
with  its  stables  and  extensive  back  buildings  occu- 
pied the  ground  to  Fifth  Street.  During  the  Revo- 
lution this  house  became  the  headquarters  of  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Henry  Johnson,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Regiment, 
British  Regulars,  afterward  brigadier-general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Wayne  at  Stony  Point. 

A  very  fine  stately  dwelling  was  erected  in  1773, 
by  John  Lawrence,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  which  was  subsequently  occu- 
pied firs!  by  I  lun.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  last  by 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 

. I  oh  n  Cadwalader's  house  on  the  west  side  of  Second 
Street,  below  Spruce,  was  one  of  the  largest  dwelling- 
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houses  in  the  city.  It  had  extensive  grounds  and 
gardens  extending  to  Third  Street.  Graydon  relates 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the.  Revolution  the  "Silk 
Stocking  Company,"  so  called,  commanded  by  John 
Cadwalader,  being  about  seventy  strong,  rendezvoused 
at  bis  house,  "where  capacious  demijohns  of  Madeira 
were  constantly  set  out  in  the  yard,  where  we  formed 
for  our  refreshment  before  marching  out  to  exercise. 
The  ample  fortune  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  had  enabled 
him  to  fill  his  cellars  with  the  choicest  liquors;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  dealt  them  out  with  the 
most  gentlemanly  liberality." 

John  Cadwalader  was  immensely  wealthy,  and  kept 
a  very  large  establishment.  He  was  the  only  man  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1772,  besides  the  Governor,  Richard 
Penn,  who  kept  "all  sorts"  of  carriages. 

Archibald  McCall,  probably  about  1762-63,  when 
he  married  Judith  Kemble,  built  a  fine  house  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Union  Streets.  He 
was  the  leading  East  India  merchant  of  his  day,  and 
a  citizen  of  great  influence.     lH_*ifj"t  Jc?^ 

In  1761,  John  Stamper,  an  English  merchant,"  pur- 
chased from  the  proprietaries,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  the  whole  front  on  Pine  Street,  from  Second  to 
Third,  being  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width  by 
one  hundred  and  two  feet  in  depth,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  eleven  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  a 
yearly  quit-rent  of  five  shillings.  Mr.  Stamper  was 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  and  an  alderman, 
and  in  1750  mayor  of  the  city.  He  resided  on  Second 
Street.  He  bought  forty  feet  of  ground  south  of  the 
original  grant  from  the  Penns.  This  made  his  lot 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  deep,  to  an  alley 
which  was  called  after  him,  Stamper's  Alley.  On 
this  large  piece  of  ground  he  commenced  making 
various  improvements.  On  the  Pine  Street  lot  he 
erected,  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  a  fine 
three-story  brick  house,  which  was  formerly  No.  50, 
•and  which,  in  1884,  was  No.  224.  It  was  distinguished 
by  its  red-  and  blue-glazed  brick,  its  ancient  columnar 
doorway,  and  its  low  steps.  The  cornice  and  dormer- 
windows  were  fine  specimens  of  old-fashioned  wood- 
work. The  interior  of  the  house  was  finished,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  times, 
with  elaborate  paneling,  wainscoting,  surbases,  heavy 
doors,  etc.,  which  still  remain.  The  stable  and  coach- 
house in  Stamper's  Alley  are  also  still  standing. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Pine  and  Third  Streets  he 
built  a  castellated  mansion  for  his  son,  Joseph  Stam- 
per, on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  Maddox,  granddaughter  of  Joshua  Mad- 
dox,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  province.  This  prop- 
erty was  subsequently  bought  by  Dr.  Philip  Sing 
Physick,  who  erected  a  row  of  houses  on  the  site. 

John  Stamper  had  two  daughters;  one  of  these, 
Mary  Stamper,  married  William  Bingham,  and  was 
the  mother  of  William  Bingham,  Jr.,  afterward  sen- 
ator of  the  United  States.  The  other  daughter,  Han- 
nah  Stamper,  married  the  Rev.  Robert   Blackwell. 


The  mansion  on  Pine  Street,  first  described,  passed 
into  their  possession  and  became  their  residence.  Dr. 
Blackwell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter,  Rebecca  Harrison  Blackwell,  with 
George  Willing,  built  for  her,  on  the  west  end  of  this 
lot,  a  fine  house,  which,  in  1884,  was  No.  238  Pine 
Street.  This  house  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
then  new  style,  with  chimneys  against  the  sides,  and 
folding  doors  between  the  parlors.  In  1773,  Dr. 
Blackwell  built  another  house,  corner  of  Pine  and 
Second  Streets.  In  this  house,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  boarded  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  who  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  at  one  time  presided  over 
that  body.  He  was  also  commissary-general  of  pris- 
oners during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  director  of 
the  mint  under  President  Washington.  His  gener- 
ous bequest  of  lands  bordering  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  poor  housekeepers  with  fuel, 
has  placed  his  name  among  those  of  public  benefac- 
tors never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  house  erected  by  William  Logan,  the  son  of 
James  Logan,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second 
Street  and  Lodge  Alley  (now  Gothic  Street),  some 
time  between  1750  and  1760,  had  interesting  recollec- 
tions attached  to  it.  At  William  Logan's  death,  in 
1772,  he  devised  this  property  to  his  son  Charles 
Logan.1  It  was  to  this  house  that  John  Smith,  when 
he  married  William  Logan's  sister,  Hannah,  took  his 
bride  during  the  honeymoon.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
David  Franks,  merchant, — a  wealthy  Hebrew  con- 
verted to  Christianity, — lived  during  the  Revolution 
with  his  daughter,  Polly,  a  famous  beauty  and  wit.2 
In  this  house,  it  is  said,  Dr.  James  Rush  was  born  in 
March,  1786. 

North  of  William  Logan's  house,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  garden  (long  since  obliterated  and  built 
upon),  was  a  spacious  mansion  built  in  the  best  style 
by  James  Pemberton,  merchant,  the  brother  of  Israel 
Pemberton.  It  was  built  some  time  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Mr.  Pemberton  lived  in  it  until  his  death. 
For  many  years  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  have  occupied  this  house  as  an  office. 

Many  old   houses   remain,  whose  appearance  pro- 


1  Charles  Logan,  by  deed  executed  iu  1790,  conveyed  the  house  to 
James  Smith.  After  James  Logan,  the  younger,  sold  the  old  home- 
stead to  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  he  removed  to  the  house  formerly 
his  brother's,  which  lie  bought  of  Smith  in  17'.iS.  It  \v,i*  conveyed  by 
James  Logan  to  Joshua  Fisher  iu  1805.  The  executors  of  the  latter, 
after  his  death,  sold  Ibis  house  to  William  Lehman,  William  Smith,  and 
Samuel  Smith,  copartners  as  druggists,  who  changed  it  into  a  st.o...  It 
was  occupied  for  that  purpose  for  many  years  by  Lehman  &  Smiths, 
William  Lehman,  A.  S.  &  E.  Roberts,  and  others.  The  houso  is  still 
standing,  so  changed  by  business  alt. .rations  and  abused  by  the  progress 
of  time  that  few  will  suppose,  from  its  piesent  appearance,  that  it  ever 
could  have  been  the  abode  of  wealth,  taste,  and  influence. —  WealcoW* 
Hislon/  of  Philadelphia. 

2  Another  daughter   married  one  of    the   Hamiltons  .  i 

lands.  Franks  wus  commissary  of  British  prisoners  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  was  suspected  of  secretly  leaning  to 
the  British  cause,  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  1778,  and  was  ordered,  in 
1780,  to  depart  from  the  Stale.— Ibid. 
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claims  them  of  ante-Revolution  construction.  Some 
have  their  story  well  known  by  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Philadelphians.  Others  are  a  puzzle;  their 
former  tenants  have  passed  away  from  the  earth,  and 
their  very  origin  is  a  mystery. 

About  1767  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  wear 
their  hair  hanging  loose  about  the  head,  and  espe- 
cially over  the  forehead,  much  in  the  hideous  style 
which  has  prevailed  since  a  few  years  past  under  the 
name  of  "  bangs."  This  fashion  was  the  occasion  of 
an  epigrammatic  quarrel  in  the  columns  of  a  New 
York  paper.  A  cynical  bachelor  made  bold  to  write 
as  foliows : 


"With  hair  so  long,  so  lank,  so  sleek, 

Which  not  a  comb  composes, 
Why  do  you  hide  your  brow  and  cheek 

And  hardly  spare  your  noses? 
Say,  ye,  in  whom  each  worth  appears 

Adorned  by  all  the  graces, 
What  makes  you  thus,  my  pretty  dears, 

Ashamed  to  show  your  faces  ?" 

"  A  Miss"  promptly  answered  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  paper, — 


e  thy  i 


>  slander  prone! 

What  Demon  whispered  we  were  grown 

Ashamed  to  show  our  Faces? 
In  perfect  pity  to  mankind 

We  veiled  us  for  a  season  ; 
Unmask,  my  Girls!  he'll  quickly  find 

That  Pity  was  the  Reason." 

"  A  Boy"  (he  must  have  been  an  old  one)  dared  to 
reply  to  the  Miss, — 

"The  veteran  Hunks  all  covered  with  scars, 
Long  battered  and  wounded  m  Venus'  wars, 
When  loo  charms  proved  deficient  to  win  her  a  lover, 
Iler— conscience — then  bid-  tlie  good  dune  to  give  over, 

S it  t'hloes,  with  foreheads  too  low  or  too  high. 

Or  covered  with  Wrinkles  that  tell  something  nigh, 
Well  knowing  the  consequence  if  they  reveal  them, 
The  good-rr.it  u  red  Creatures,— in  Pity  conceal  them." 

The  "  Boy"  had  the  last  word,  but  the  ladies  con- 
tinued to  consult  their  own  taste  or  convenience,  in 
New  York  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia.  No  argument 
could  avail  with  the  goddess  Fashion. 

The  practice  of  importing  "indented  servants" 
continued  in  force,  and  although  we  find  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  (1768-69)  communications 
attacking  and  defending  the  enslaving  of  negroes, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  reducing 
white  men  to  temporary  slavery.  Such  advertise- 
ments as  the  following  were  not  uncommon:  "Just 
imported  in  the  Brigantine  .  .  .  from  Bristol  a 
parcel  of  healthy,  likely  men  and  women,  indented 
servants,  among  which  are  Blacksmiths,  Cutlers, 
House-carpenters,  1'aintcis  and  Glaziers,  Bakers, 
Turners,  Husbandmen,  and  Labourers."  This  was 
the  scum  of  the  streets  and  jails  of  Lon- 
don shipped  to  America  by  the  authorities  as  a  sale 
means  of  riddance.     Here  we  have  honest  artisans 


selling  themselves  voluntarily  into  servitude  in  order 
to  get  to  the  new  land  of  promise.  What  a  sad  com- 
ment on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Eng- 
land 1  These  poor  fellows  could  be  transferred  by 
one  master  to  another,  and  sold  like  common  goods 
or  chattel,  until  the  term  of  their  indentures  had  ex- 
pired. But  there  were  cases  when  the  master,  not 
the  servant,  deserved  sympathy.  The  thieves  and 
rascals  of  every  grade,  who  came  over  under  com- 
pulsion, or  animated  by  the  hope  that  they  would 
find  in  Philadelphia  a  new  field  for  their  nefarious 
practices,  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  unfortunate 
citizen  who  had  invested  his  money  in  them ;  they 
were  continually  running  away,  and  they  generally 
carried  off  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  One 
fellow  is  advertised  as  runaway  for  the  seventeenth 
time.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  negro  slaves  did 
not  run  away.  Another,  resulting  from  the  perusal 
of  hundreds  of  advertisements,  is  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  runaway  servants  are  described  as  being  dis- 
figured by  the  smallpox,  which  gives  a  faint  idea 
of  the  ravages  made  by  that  dread  disease  before 
Jenner  discovered  vaccination. 

All  runaways  were  not  criminals,  however ;  some, 
probably,  found  servitude  more  irksome  and  unbear- 
able than  they  had  imagined,  and  impelled  by  a  mad 
desire  for  liberty,  made  their  escape  and  became 
liable  to  punishment  for  breaking  their  indentures. 
Of  this  class,  we  will  charitably  suppose,  was  the 
unfortunate  "schoolmaster"  (?),  William  Fetherson 
by  name,  who  ran  away  from  some  place  in  Mary- 
land, and  was  believed  to  have  gone  to  Philadelphia. 
The  description  of  this  "  schoolmaster  abroad"  is  a 
picture  in  itself.  He  had  on  an  old  blue  broadcloth 
coat  and  vest  with  yellow  buttons,  leather  breeches, 
half-worn,  with  several  patches  above  the  knees,  a 
white  sheeting-linen  shirt,  and  an  old  black  silk 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  yarn  stockings,  stout 
leather  shoes,  a  half-worn  castor  hat,  and  a  great-coat 
scorched  on  the  left  side,  with  a  slit  on  the  right 
foreskirt. 

Advertising  in  verse  was  frequent  at  that  time,  and 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  here  one  of 
these  quaint  conceits.  It  appeared  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Chronicle,  and  is  somewhat  prolix  in  style: 

"THREE  POUNDS  REWARD. 
"In  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight, 
Of  a  runaway  servunt  I'll  relate; 
In  the  Eighth  month  the  twenty-first, 
Which  is  commonly  called  August. 


Ilcl 


l:ls  1 


'■'.v. 


It  being  on  a  Sabbath-day  ; 
Sonu-  particulars  I  will  relate: 
The  first  his  hair  is  dark  and  strait, 
His  ryes  and  visage  both  are  dark, 
And  tho  smallpox  hath  bit  bis  mark  j 
He  has  a  hobble  in  Ins  walk, 
And  a  mutter  in  his  talk; 
11  s  ago  I  don't  hardly  know, 

But  I  believe  near  thiity-two; 

An  Englishman  both  born  and  bred, 

And  a  barber  is  by  trade; 
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William  Tyler  was  his  name, 

But  I  have  heard  be  changed  the  same; 

Ahout  five  feet  six  inches  high, 

And  very  apt  to  swear  and  lie. 

He  has  been  tmich  used  to  the  sea, 

And  had  a  shot  went  thro'  one  knee, 

Which  makes  that  leg  less  than  the  t'other; 

By  his  account  when  got  that  scar, 

He  waeon  board  a  man-of-war; 

T ii  divers  places  he  has  been, 

And  great  part  of  the  world  hath  seen  ; 

A  scholar  good,  and  h.r  his  clothes 

Tin  \  homespun  are,  as  1  Buppose  ; 

An  old  fell  hat  ami  hcaiskin  vest, 
With  a  striped  ditto,  when  he's  drest, 
And  good  strong  shoes,  with  strings  to  tie, 
Which  he  is  apt  to  tread  awry  ; 
II.-  talk's  tohacco  ami  strong  drink, 
When  he  can  get  'em,  I  do  think. 

And  sends  him  home  soon  as  they  can, 
Shall  receive  the  above  reward, 
Which  I  will  pay  upon  my  word, 
With  charges  all  that  may  accrue, 
Which  shall  he  paid  as  s as  < I  lie  ; 

In  Bradford  township  where  I  dwell, 
And  bo  my  name  I  think  to  tell, 
Therefore  in  print  I'll  let  it  stand, 
Which  you  may  see  at  your  right  hand. 

"John  Towvsend.' 


Old  advertisements  are  sometimes  very  amusing, 
but  they  are  oftener  positively  useful  as  furnishing 
the  most  certain  data  about  events.  They  are  more 
precise  even  than  personal  recollections.  Mr.  Wat- 
son, in  his  "Annals  of  Philadelphia,"  speaks  of  Dr.  Le 
Mayeur,  dentist,  who  proposed,  in  1784,  to  transplant 
teeth,  and  remarks,  "This  was  quite  a  novelty  in 
Philadelphia,  the  present  care  of  the  teeth  was  ill 
understood  then.  He  had,  however,  great  success  in 
Philadelphia,  and  went  off  with  a  great  deal  of  our 
patricians'  money.  Several  respectable  ladies  had 
them  implanted.  I  remember  some  curious  anecdotes 
of  some  cases.  One  of  the  Meschianza  belles  had  such 
teeth.  They  were,  in  some  cases,  two  months  before 
they  could  eat  with  them.  .  .  .  Dr.  Baker,  who 
preceded  Le  Mayeur,  was  the  first  person  ever  known 
as  a  dentist  in  Philadelphia."  We  cannot  say  how 
long  before  Le  Mayeur  Dr.  Baker  practiced,  but  in- 
serting false  teeth  could  nut  have  been  so  great  a 
novelty  in  1784,  since.,  in  1769,  "Mr.  Hamilton,  sur- 
geon-dentist and  operator  for  the  teeth  from  London," 
announced  that  he  "displaces  till  superfluous  teeth  ami 
stumps  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety,  and  makes 
ami  sets  in  artificial  teeth  from  one  single  tooth  to  a 
whole  set,  in  so  nice  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  natural;  therefore,  I  hose  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  misfortuneof  losing 
their  teeth,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  having  nat- 
ural or  artificial  put  in  with  dispatch  and  secrecy, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  real  use,  ornament, 
and  service  for  many  years,  without  giving  the  least 
pain  to  the  patient." 

In  1768-69   several    firms  advertise  tooth-brushes 
and  complete  sets  of   instruments  for  cleaning  the 
teeth.      In  fact  articles  for  the  toilet  for  both  sexes, 
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fancy  articles,  carved  ivories,  and  all  those  expensive 
trifles  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  London  and 
Paris  artisans  to  tempt  the  wealthy,  could  be  found 
iu  as  great  variety  then  as  they  may  be  now  in  our 
most  fashionable  stores.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
dress-goods  of  every  kind.  A  few  of  the  goods  with 
strange,  puzzling  names  still  remained  on  the  list, 
but  we  feel  more  at  home  when  we  rend  of  the 
Mechlin  and  Brussels  laces,  gauzes,  cambrics,  lawns, 
mulmuls,  jaconets,  scarfs,  trimmings,  fringes,  gimps, 
ribbons,  and  the  usual  variety  of  fans,  gloves,  and 
milts  fur  sale  by  the  leading  "milliners"  of  that  time, 
Mrs.  Symonds,  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Pearson,  in  Second  Street.  We  learn  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  those  ladies  that  ladies'  satin  riding- 
hats,  with  feathers  or  gold  and  silver  bands  and 
buttons,  were  fashionable;  also  stomachers,  with 
Italian  ami  French  breast-flowers.  We  glean  the 
information  that  the  ladies  wore  rich  shades  or  cloaks 
of  all  colors,  stuff  shoes,  and  toed  and  silk-tied  clogs 
for  wet  weather,  and  we  make  the  astounding  dis- 
covery that  the  "  chip"  hats  and  bonnets  of  our  day 
were  worn  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  1768. 
Gentlemen  could  buy  at  the  milliner's  silk  gloves, 
velvet  morning-caps,  and  silk  and  satin  bags  fortheir 
"  queues." 

Louis  Duchateau,  the  French  peruke-maker  and 
hair-cutter,  at  Mr.  Lortie's,  in  Third  Street,  informs 
the  ladies  that  "lie  makes  different  sorts  of  hand- 
some frizets,  which  imitate  nature  ami  may  be  set  on 
with  very  little  trouble;"  while  Mrs.  Holliday,  wife 
of  Joseph  Holliday,  "  Taylor,  from  London,"  in  A  rch 
Street,  offers  them  her  "  new-invented  curious  com- 
pound, which  will,  in  half  a  minute,  take  out  by  the 
roots  the  hair  which  grows  too  low  on  the  forehead, 
etc.,  or  round  the  mouth  ;  it  tonus  the  eyebrows  that 
are  too  large  into  a  curious  arch."  This  compound 
is  perfectly  "innocent,"  and  "  may  be  used  on  chil- 
dren under  twenty  months  old." 

Broadcloths  were  to  be  had  in  such  variety  of  col- 
ors as  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste, — scarlet, 
crimson,  blue,  green,  drab,  black,  white,  buff,  brown, 
light  colored,  and  rose  colored.  Francis  Hopkinsou, 
on  Walnut  Street,  kept  a  line  stock  of  them  ami  of  cas- 
simeres,  "a  new-invented  manufacture  for  summer." 
Roger  Bowman,  on  Second  Street,  had  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  these  cloths.  lie  also  sold  books.  Very 
few  merchants  could  confine  themselves  tonne  spe- 
cialty.     Thus,  one  would  see,  in  tin'  same  store,  dolls, 

cutlery,  gunpowder  and  snuff,  looking-glasses  ami 
gloves,  sugars,  claret,  and  brocaded  silks.  The  mer- 
chant dealt  especially  in  one  leading  article,  and  this 

designated  his  business;   thus,  a  dry-g Is   merchant 

might  have  for  sale  a  consignment  of  wines,  and  a 
hardware  merchant  one  of  laces  ami  ribbons.  The 
millinery  and  retail  dry-goods  .stoics  where  the  ladies 
dealt  had  less  of  this  general  assortment  system,  yet 
there  was  scarcely  a  store  in  another  line  thai  did  not 
have  dry-goods  of  some  kind  lor  sale.      For  their  silks 
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and  velvets,  their  hats  and  cloaks  and  fans,  they  went 
to  one  or  two  well-known  establishments;  but  for 
cottons  and  calicoes,  which  were  getting  to  be  quite 
common,  and  for  chintz,  they  could  go  into  almost 
any  retail  store.1 

When  their  dresses  got  soiled  or  laded,  and  economy 
forbade  buying  another,  Mathews  &  Perrin,  the  Lon- 
don dyers  and  scourers,  "  cleaned,  dyed,  and  dressed 

1  Here  isa  list,  as  complete  as  it  could  be  compiled,  ol  the  firms  doing 
business  iu  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  January,  1770.  Dry  goods,  etc.,— 
Philip  Benezet,  corner  of  Market  and  Third  Streets;  Roger  Bowman, 
Second  Street;  Francis  Hopkins..!!,  \V;ilmit  Street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Streets;  Westnnne  A  Katchelor,  Second  Street,  above  Market; 
John  Kaighn,  same  block;  Alexander  Bartram,  sign  of  the  naked  boy 
(specialty,  hosiery  and  broadcloths);  Joseph  Carson,  Second  SI i eel, 
Daniel  and  John  Benezet,  and  Thomas  Bartow,  corner  of  Arch  and 
Second  Streets;  Williams  &  Eldridge,  Front  Street;  Cadivallader  and 
Samuel  C.  Morris  (also  large  stock  of  jewelry),  Chestnut  Street;  Peter 
Wikoff,  Front  Street;  John  Fuller  ton,  Chestnut  Street;  William  Bell, 
corner  Chestnut  and  Second  Streets  ;  David  Sproat  £  Co.,  Front  Street ; 
William  Adcock,  Second  Street;  S. -triple  .V  Buchanan,  Front  Street; 
Samuel  Smith,  Water  Street,  above  Arch;  James  Rose,  Second  Street; 
Lewis  Nicola,  Market  Street,  East  India  goods,  etc.,— Jnmes  Budden, 
Front  Street;  Samuel  Pleasants,  Water  Street;  John  Willday,  Second 
Street;  Abraham  Usher,  Front  Street  ;  Gibson  £  Asheton,  Mai  kel  street  ; 
Benjamin  Rawle,  Water  Street;  Stacy  Hepburn,  Water  Street;  Joseph 

and  George  A.  Morris  ;  Stephen    Collins,  Second  Street;  .1: -Hold. Hi, 

Third  Street;  David  Derhler,  Market  Street;  Robert  Strettel  Jones, 
Ar.b  Street ;  Job  i,  and  Clement  Biddle,  Market  Street;  Kan.  lie  Mitchell, 
Water  Sireet;  Williams  A  Taylor,  Second  Street  ;  Curtis  Clay,  Watet 
Street;  Mifflin  &  Dean,  Front  Street.  Groceries,  etc,— Neave  i  Bar- 
man, Second  Street;  Charles  "Wharton,  near  Drawbridge;  Isaac  Gray, 
Che  »»i  Street;  William  Richards,  Water  Street;  Samuel  Garrigues, 
corner  Second  and  Walnut  Streets;  Robert  Levers,  Chestnut  Street; 
Benjamin  Gibbs,  Front  Street;  Hubley  &  Graff,  Front  Street;  Henry 
Barnhold,  Second  Street;  Benedict  Dorsey,  Third  Street;  Baldwin  a 
Gilbert,  Front  Street;  John  Roman,  Market  Street.  Drugs,  etc.,— 
Christophers  &  Charles  Marshall,  Chestnut  street;  Robeit  Bass,  Market 
Street ;  Richard  Tidmarsh,  Second  Street ;  Nathaniel  and  John  Tweedy, 
Market  Street;  Samuel  Duffield,  Second  Street;  John  Il.iy,  Second 
Siie.i  ;  Duffield  A  Delaney,  corner  Second  and  Walnut  Streets.  Hard- 
ware, chinaware, etc.,— Benjamin  Davis,  Third  Street;  Kearney  &  Gil- 
bei  t,  Wntei  Street ;  John  and  Peter  Chevalier.  Water  SI 
Zane,  Second  Sheet;  James  Cooke.  Race  Street;  S.iniuel  Sans. an.  Jr., 
Front  Street;  Howard  A  Bartram,  Front  Street  :  Timothy  Barret,  Arch 
Street.  Hay,  seeds,  etc.,— Daniel  Grant  ami  William  Ball,  both  on  Mar- 
ket Street;  John  Lowties,  Third  Street.  Sugars  and  molasses, — Edward 
Pennington,  Market  Street;  Thomas  West,  Market  Street;  Jobu  W. 
Hoffman,  Second    Street;    ,l,„iah    H.-wes,   Che-tnut  Street;    Samuel  i 

Charles  Massey,  Water  street;  Harris  Drayton,  Water  Street.  Wines, 
etc.,— Hollingsworth  &  Rudolph,  below  the  Drawbridge;  James  Buier- 

s    ii.  Mil!..  I   SI t;  William   Forbes,  Water  Sireet.     Boulting  cloth,— 

Robert  a  Nathaniel  Lewis,  near  the  Drawbridge;  Dauiel  Williams, 
Chestnut  Street.     Brewery,— Anthony  Morris,  Jr.    Bottled  beer,  etc.,— 

Timothy  Marlack,  Fourth  Street.     Ship  chandlers,— Tl »>  liili.ai  a 

Son.  Mast-maker,— Jonathan  Hanson,  near  Penrose'*  wharf.  Sail- 
nuiker,— J.  W.  Annis,  Joshua  Fisher's  wharf.     Sickles  an. I  scythes,— 

V         H.IW-oll,      Mell.,1      Slle.    I;      .Line-      I  1  e  1 1  .  i  I  i  e  1,  -        M  ,  I  I  k  e  I      Stlcct.        Sull- 

cloth,  etc.,— John  Bringhurst,  Walnut  Street     Iron  castings,— Michael 

ii    ;      .         m  ,.,■,!    i  ..;.ue.     in,.  Crathoi ... ,   in    L.  titia 

Court,  and  Benjamin  Jackson.  Jewelers, — William  Han  ram,  Front 
Street ;  John  li.u  I  v,  cornel  Front  and  Chestnut  Haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery,—E.   Wbil,  i   le  -It. ill  Mie.-t.     Stay  inakoc, —  Fred  I  lb|..\vskli.  Knee 

Street.  Shoi  ma]  tools  and  go  ids,-  R  herl  I  »  sely,  Walnut  street, 
i                                      l.      -.  \  ■  -treet.     Turner 

and  joiner,— . I. .tin  bliii-l.  e,  ^eeiii].]  street  line, i n\  .-i  ,,Ti  metals,— James 
Siiniiieis,  Third  >in"  i  Vendue  stores,  jAmea  Kinnear,  Front  Street ; 
Footman  &  J.-yes,  s I  siie.t;  Joseph  llatt,  Southwark.  Brush- 
makers,— Elliot  ,V  Stnpleti.ll,  Second  Street.  Stel.l  lei  }  . - ■  \\  illi.nu  To.hl, 
Anil  Street.  Coal,  —  .li.hu  Flanagan.  Carver  and  gil.ler,  .Itmie-  Kev- 
n. ills.     Ass. .lie. I    meridian. Use,     .b.bll    Kill. it,    Walton 

Wood,  Market  su.-.i  .John  Smith,  Second  Street ;  William  Cralj   - I 

Street. 


all  manner  of  silks  and  velvets,"  they  scoured  rich  | 
brocades  and  beautified  the  colors  to  look  as  well  as  i 
new.  They  also  cleaned  and  dyed  scarlet  cloaks  and  ' 
"all  manner  of  men's  cloaths." 

There  were  several   bookstores  with  shelves  well     I 
filled    with    the    works    of  the   best   authors.     John     | 
Sparhawk  &  Thomas  Anderson,  who  kept  the  Lon-     ' 
don  Bookstore,  on  Market  Street,  near  the  London     i 
Coffee-House,  had  a  very  large  stock  of  books,  besides     | 
fancy  stationery  and   mathematical  instruments;  so 
had  Samuel  Taylor,  the  stationer  and  bookbinder,  at 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Water  Streets,  but  many 
people  preferred  going  to  Robert  Bell,  bookseller  and 
auctioneer,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  Market 
Street  near  the  river,  for  at  his  vendue  "  the  intrinsic 
merit  and  excellence  of  each  book"  was  "  rationally 
expatiated  upon  with  truth  and  propriety  ;  also,  the 
extrinsic  or  original  value  properly  demonstrated  for 
the  satisfaction  of  seller  and  buyer." 

Here  are  the  prices  of  a  few  books  sold  by  Bell : 
"  History  of  Rasselas,"  2  vols,  complete  in  one,  bound 
and  lettered,  six  shillings;  the  same  in  blue  paper, 
four  shillings.  "  The  Traveller,"  to  which  are  added 
"True  Beauty"  and  the  "  Adventures  of  Tom  Dread- 
nought," one  shilling.  The  additional  volume  to  the 
"  Letters  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,"  with  several  poems,  and  her  celebrated 
"  Defence  of  Marriage,"  and  a  frontispiece  of  the 
"  Female  Traveller,"  in  the  Turkish  dress,  two  shil- 
lings. 

Theodore  Memminger,  Second  Street  above  Arch, 
kept  a  variety  of  musical  instruments  for  sale.  So 
did  John  Gualdo,  in  Front  Street,  near  the  Bank- 
meetinghouse.  He  had  violins,  German  flutes, 
guitars,  mandolins,  spinets,  clavichords,  etc.  He 
had,  besides,  in  his  house,  a  German  gentleman  who 
taught  to  play  on  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  French 
horn,  and,  "  likewise,  a  servant  boy  who  copied 
music,  so  that  the  customer  who  wished  a  par- 
ticular piece  could  have  a  copy  made,  without  being 
compelled  to  buy  the  book  in  which  it  occurred." 
It  seems  that  sheet  music  was  not  sold  then. 

There  were  tun  dancing-masters,  the  Italian  Tioli, 
and  the  Frenchman  Foy.  Both  were  also  fencing- 
masters,  and  taught  the  use  of  the  small-sword.  A 
drawing-school,  recently  opened  by  J.  Smithers,  sev- 
eral grammar-schools,  and  a  boarding-school,  in  Sec- 
ond Street,  a  little  below  Walnut  Street,  kept  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Wilson,  "  where  young  ladies  may  be  educated 
in  a  genteel  manner,  and  pains  taken  to  teach  them 
in  regard  to  their  behavior,  mi  reasonable  terms. 
They  may  be  taught  all  sorts  of  fine  work,  viz..  work- 
ing on  catgut  or  flowering  muslin,  sattin  stitch, 
queen  stitch,  ten  stitch,  cross-stitch,  open  work, 
clowning,  embroidering  curtains  or  chairs,  writing, 
and  cyphering.  Likewise  was  work  in  all  its  several 
branches,  never,  as  yet,  particularly  taught  here; 
also  how  to  take  profiles  in  wax,  and  to  make  wax 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  pin-baskets."     Indeed,  if  some 
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of  our  modern  schools  would  substitute  a  few  of  good 
dame  Wilson's  ornamental  branches  for  as  many  of 
the  "  scientific  branches"  they  claim  to  teach,  the 
modern  young  lady  would  not  lose  by  the  exchange. 

Paul  Fooks,  notary  and  tabellion  public  for  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  professor  and  sworn 
interpreter  for  the  same,  draws  up  writings,  letters, 
powers  of  attorney,  contracts,  and  accounts,  agreeable 
to  the.  forms  and  usages  of  those  respective  countries; 
but  modest  Elizabeth  Murphy  simply  announces  her- 
self as  a  French  teacher,  and  proposes  to  give  lessons 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  not  inter- 
fere with  the  children  going  to  school. 

The  amusements  offered  to  the  people,  in  addition 
to  Hallam's  American  Theatre,  which  gave  regular 
performances,  were  frequent  displays  of  fire-works 
and  several  shows,  among  others  the  following: 

In  February,  17G8,  a  view  of  Jerusalem  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  sign  of  the  Buck,  on  Second  Street.  The 
advertisement  says,  "It  is  an  artful  piece  of  statuary, 
representing  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  of 
Solomon,  his  royal  throne,  all  the  noted  houses,  hills, 
and  towers;  likewise  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour, 
from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  hill  of  Gol- 
gotha, all  which  is  exhibited  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner." The  price  of  admission  to  this  "  moral  show" 
was  one  shilling  for  grown  persons  and  sixpence  for 
children. 

In  the  same  year,  on  Third  Street,  opposite  Mr. 
Pemberton's  garden,  there  was  a  wax-work  exhibition 
representing  "the  judgment  of  Paris  on  Mount  Ida, 
when  he  assigned  the  golden  apple  to  Venus. 
Tickets,  Is.,  children,  6d." 

Some  months  later  Adam  Crycer  (from  the  king  of 
Prussia's  dominions  in  Germany)  gave  an  exhibition 
of  sleight-of-hand,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sorrel  Horse, 
near  the  academy,  to  the  great  delight  and  awe  of  the 
boys,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  wizard. 

A  "  person  who  professes  to  teach  how  to  read  with 
propriety  any  author  in  the  English  language,"  an- 
nounced, in  March,  1769,  that  he  would  read,  at  the 
academy,  "  Summer,"  a  poem  (by  the  author  of  "  The 
Seasons")  ;  tickets,  five  shillings.  He  states  that 
proposals  would  be  shortly  published  for  the  reading 
of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  by  subscription.  This 
pioneer  of  elocutionists  did  not  receive  proper  en- 
couragement. 

A  much  larger  number  of  people  went  to  see  the 
two  white  oxen  exhibited  by  Edward  Barret.  They 
were  "the  largest  and  weightiest  ever  known  in 
America,  raised  by  Mr.  Adam  Guier,  on  Carpenter's 
Island,  near  the  city,  and  by  him  sold  to  the  present 
proprietor  for  one  hundred  pounds  currency." 

Robert  Tuckniss,  on  Market  Street,  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  hat-making.  Isaac  Heston.on  the  same  street, 
painted  coaches,  chairs,  etc.  There  were  two  watch 
and  clock-makers  on  Front  Street;  Burrows  Down- 
Bey's  shop,  above  the  draw-bridge,  and  Jamea  Wood, 
at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Street.    The  latter  claimed 


to  manufacture  clocks  "as  good  as  those  imported 
from  England."  Joseph  Holliday,  in  Arch  Street, 
Richard  Humphreys,  in  Third  Street,  near  Market, 
and  Thomas  Howell,  on  Third  Street,  near  Chestnut 
Street,  did  the  tailoring  business.  William  Richards 
makes  a  specialty  of  breeches-making. 

John  Robertson,  a  journeyman  barber,  of  a  poetic 
turn,  gets  off  the  following  epigram : 


Midas,  w 

road 

with  w il'l 

ous  art  of  old, 

Whate'er 

he  touch'd  at  once 

transformed  t 

gold 

This  mud 

rn  St 

tesmeu  can 

.verse  with  ei 

Touch  th 

in  wi 

h  gold,  they 

1  change  to  what  y< 

Thomas  Affleck  was  a  cabinet-maker   on   Second 
Street,  and  Robert  Moon,  a  chair-  and  cabinet-maker 
on   Front   Street.     We   have   no  description  of  the 
|  goods   they   manufactured.      The   public    vendue  of 
I  Capt.  James    Ross'    effects   (December,    1768)    may 
I  give  us  some  idea  of  the  furniture  in  use  in  most  of 
the  houses  of  the  medium  class.     There  were  sold 
mahogany  and  walnut   bureaus,    dining-,    dressing-, 
I  and  tea-tables,  one  eight-day  clock,  walnut,  leather-, 
I  worsted -bottom,   and   Windsor   chairs,  feather-beds, 
bedsteads   and   bedstead -curtains,  window-curtains, 
pictures,  chest  of  drawers  and  floor-carpetings,  also  a 
I  very  neat  jack  and  sundry  other  kitchen  furniture. 
I  Samuel  Williams,  joiner,  on  Fourth  Street,  sign  of 
I  the   Indian   Queen,   advertises   a   large   quantity   of 
joiner's  stuff.     He  manufactures  chests  of  drawers, 
desks,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  sackings,  cradles,  and 
j  coffins.    Joseph  Wood,  on  Market  Street,  John  Smith, 
on  Second   Street,  and  several  others  had   for  sale 
:  "Scotch   carpetting,"  and  Daniel   Gibbs,  on   Front 
i  Street,  sold"  Wilton  carpets."   "Stamped  paper-hang- 
ings for  rooms"  could  be  had  at  William  Craig's,  on 
Second  Street,  and  James  Reynolds,  on  Front  Street, 
"imported   paper-hangings   with    papier-mache  bor- 
ders." Ceiling  ornaments  and  brackets,  looking-glasses 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  pocket-glass  to  the  largest  pier  or 
mantel-glass,  could  be  purchased  at  John  Elliott's, 
while  Alexander  Bartram's  stock  of  "  china,  delphand 
earthenware,  stoneware  and  flint-glassware"  was  of  the 
largest.     The  housekeeper,  therefore,  found  no  diffi- 
culty in   furnishing  her  home  in  the  most  elaborate 
or  the  simplest    style   according   to    her   taste   and 
means.     House-rent  was  not  very  high.    A  two-story 
brick  house  and  kitchen  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Second  Street,  and  well    situated  for  a  retail  shop, 
rented  for  thirty-five  pounds  per  annum;  a  wooden 
dwelling-house  on  Elm  Street,   for  six  pounds  per 
annum  ;  a  three-story  brick  house,  with  a  lot  extend- 
ing   from   Front    Street   to    Water    Street,   between 
Spruce  and   Pine  .Streets,  rented  for  forty  pounds  per 
annum.    This  was  a  comfortable  house  with  conven- 
ient  cellar    kitchen,    double     closets    to    each   room, 
and  neatly  plastered  garrets.     The  staircases  and  the 
rooms  on   the  first   floor  were   neatly  papered,  from 
which  we  infer  that  paper-hangings,  as  well  as  car- 
pets, were  getting   into  general   use.     From  the  de- 
scription of  quite  a  number  of  town    and   country 
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houses,  it  appears  that  the  custom  was  to  paper  the 
lower  or  best  rooms;  where  the  parlor  was  in   the 
second  story,  it  and  the  staircase  walls  were  papered. 
There  was  in  those  days  a  quaint  custom  of  turning 
off  marriage  notices  with  some  remark  complimentary 
to  the  bride.     It  must  have  been  embarrassing  to  the 
editor  when  he  had  a  batch  of  these  notices  to  write 
for  the  same  issue  of   his   paper.     Here  are  a  few 
specimen^:   Married,  "  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  merchant, 
to  Miss  McCullough,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Mc- 
Cullough  :  and  Mr.  Thomas  Patterson  to  Miss  Brock- 
il.ii.  daughter  of  Charles  Brockden,  Esq.,  both  amia- 
ble young  ladies  with  handsome  fortunes."     "James 
Allen,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Betsey  Lawrence,  only  daughter 
of  John   Lawrence,   Esq.,  late  mayor  of  this  city,  a 
young  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  beauty,  and  for- 
tune."    "  Mr.  Levi  Hollingsworth  to  Miss  Hannah 
Paschall,  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Paschall,  a  young 
lady  whose  amiable  disposition  and  eminent  mental 
accomplishments  adds  dignity  to   her  agreeable  per- 
son."    Rev.  Mr.  John  Patterson  was  married  to  Miss 
Mercy  Story,    "  a  young   lady  with    all    the  natural 
ami  acquired  endowments  which  adorn  the  fair  sex." 
A  more  simple  announcement  is  made  of  an  exchange 
Of  brides  between  Pennsylvania  ami  Maryland,  viz., 
"Joseph    Shippen,  Jr.,   secretary  to    his   honor  the 
Governor,    was    married     in     Philadelphia   to    Miss 
Jenny  Galloway,  of  Maryland  ;  and  John  Cadwala- 
der,  merchant,  ol  Philadelphia,  was  married  in  Mary- 
land  to    Miss    Betsey  Lloyd,   daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  that  province."     The  marriage  of 
Mr.   Bradford,   printer,  to   Miss   Polly   Fisher,    "an 
amiable  young  lady,"  brought  out  the   following  re- 
mark from  the  Pennsylvania   Chronicle:  "  Mr.  Brad- 
ford was  genteelly  dressed   on   the  happy  occasion  in 
the  manufactures   of  this   country,  an  example  well 
worthy  of   imitation."     The  same   paper  on   another 
occasion  says,  "The  following  article  of  hymeneal 
intelligence  came  so  «■>■//  ,m „„/,„». /.  </  that  we  cannot 
refuse  it  a  place  in  the  Chronicle.     Bast  Wednesday 
evening  was  married  Capt.  Williams  to  Miss  Esther 
Deers,  a  lady  not  more  remarkable  for  the  agreeable- 
ness    of    her   person    than    her   prudent    conduct    and 
amiable  manners."      Paid,  5s. 

Husbands  sometimes  advertised  their  wives,  as 
they  do  now.  Mrs.  Catherine  Redman  would  not 
submit  tamely  to  such  treatment  from  her  "  inhuman" 
husband.  She  replies,  and  informs  the  public  that 
his  char;;,-  against  her  proceed  from  the  ad 
his  pretended  friends,  "  added  to  the  chimeras  of  his 
stupidly  jealous  and  infatuated  noddle  !" 

Mary  Nelson  advertises  a  dishonest  Irishman.  She 
does  not  say  in  what  relation  the  "villian"  who  stole 
her  Pompadour  chintz  stood  to  her: 

"FORTY   SHILLINGS   BEfl  u:i'. 
.  I,,.:  Wedni  -  laj  morn,  at  break  "f  day, 
From  I'hiladelphi  i  run  away, 
An  [rialm nani'd  John  SI,  K  i 


All  m  five  feet  five  indies  high, 

sweai  :o  well  a-  li,-: 
How  old  1m-  is  I  can't  engage, 
But  r.ii  ty-five  is  near  his  age; 
He  cume  (as  all  reports  agree) 
From  Belfast  town  in  sixty-three, 
On  board  the  'Culloden,'  a  -In,. 
Commanded  by  McLean  that  trip; 
Sp-aks  like  a  Scotchman,  very  broad, 
I.~  r.aiml-shoulder'd,  aud  meagre-jaw'd  j 
Has  thick,  short  hair,  of  Bandy  lute, 
Breeches  ami  hose  of  Maz'reen  blue; 
01  lightish  cloth  an  outside  vest, 
In  \\  hn  Ii  he  i  onimonly  is  ,1,  ess'd  ;      , 


In.  I,  t 


IH„.  lla 


,,,, -1,  ili'., 111. a    cars,'  nankeen. 

s,  and  from  my  I Be  convey'd, 

i  blue  coat,  of  broadcloth  made; 


IN,, i  bad  the  villian  yet  enough); 
Some  chintz  (the  ground  was  Pompadour) 
I  lately  purchas'd  in  a  store, 
Besides  a  pairof  blue-ribb'd  hose, 
"Which  In-  has  mi  as  I  suppose. 

He  oft  in  c.hiv.  1.-H1..I,  i  l|..ll-lr 

Ol   s,  ,i|  I iirl  ..  ligi  ."-  matters. 

And  lam  would  t,,  tlie  world  impart 
That  virtue  lodges  in  his  heart; 
But  take  the  rogue  from  stem  to  stern, 
The  hypocrite  you'll  soon  discern, 
Ami  tin, i  (tho'  his  deportment's  civil) 
A  saint  without,  within  a  devil, 
Whoe'er  secures  said  John  McKeoghn 
(Provided  I  should  get  my  own) 
Shall  have  from  me,  in  ''ash  paid  down, 
Five  dollar-bills  and  half  a  crown." 

Political  article-,  written  in  a  satirical  vein,  and 
lampoons  on  public  men  and  matters,  filled  the  few 
newspapers  that  existed  in  that  time,  with  now  and 
then  some  playful  composition,  in  prose  or  verse, 
about  love,  manners,  and  fashions.  Some  of  the  poet- 
ical effusions  are  signed  with  a  female  nom  deplume. 
Yet  the  ladies  did  not  eschew  politics,  and  the  patri- 
otic muse  more  than  once  inspired  them,  as  in  the 
following  lines,  signed  "A  Female": 

"THE   FEMALE   PATKIOTS. 
"  Addressed  to  Uii  Do 
I'Si,  ,,-  the  Men,  I  om  i  Pal  ' 


,„.ly 


,,}  quietly  down, 
riv'd  ..I  ill'  ii  Sight, 
Freedom  and  mblAl  of  t 


Are  st.  pi.  i; 

I, -_,  ,,,-iate,  the  ltlessings  despise. 

Let  the  Dauyht  n  of  Liberty  nobly    irise; 
Ami  il„.'  we've  no  V  oh  e  I  ul  n  v  gative  here, 

ear. 
(Then  Merchants  import  mi  youi  stores  are  all  lull. 

May  the  Buyers  be  lew,  and  your  Tnilli,  k  be  dull.) 

Stand  tiiinly  resolv'd,  and 

That  rather  than  Freedom  we  pan  « lib  ""r  ''  '  • 

And  well  a-  we  love  ' leai  Draught  when  a-diy, 

p  ,,  M,  .,1  ."-  'an  rl 

To  pamper  out  Fancy  oi  furniah  out  It  .aid; 
....  Uave, 

■I  ,  .,-  ,.,,   tin we  will    ii  ' 

When  this  ffomi  iptui  -lull  '■'  1.  ' monstrate  our  ( 

We  CHI  s|".  lis  '    1,  "ii  a  I'll. 

K  i,,-..  .,11  ii.. a.  Col  mis, tho' richest  .  I  Dye, 
\\i„.„  the  juice  ot  ..  Berry  oui  Paint  can  supply, 

They'll  d„  without  Painting  as  well  as  oui  Sp  ,u»,  • 
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While  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  a  keen  Winter  Morn, 

We  can  screen  the  northwest  with  a  well-polished  Horn  ; 

And  trust  me  a  iromiui,  by  h st  Invention, 

Might  give  this  State-Doctor  a  Dose  of  Prevention. 

We  nmy  jostle  a  liiyi/rill?,  ami  puzzle  his  Scheme  ; 

But  a  Motive  more  worthy  our  Putrtot-Pm, 

Thus  acting,  we  point  out  their  Duty  to  Men  ; 

And  should  the  Bound- Pewsio/urs  tell  us  to  hush, 

We  can  throw  back  the  satire  by  bidding  them  blush." 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  having  closed 
an  address  to  Lord  Botetourt,  Governor-General  of 
the  Dominion,  with  a  prayer  that  the  Supreme  Being 
might  inspire  his  lordship  "with  all  wisdom,"  the 
following  epigram  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper: 

"ON   THE   VIRGINIA   ASSEMBLY   OFFERING   UP   THEIR 

PRATER   FOR   WISDOM    FOR   LORD    B T. 

'•  The  Assembly,  in  devoutest  strain, 
Ask  for  my  Lord  Ihe  gift  of  brain. 
Wisdom  alone  will  hardly  do, 
Next  beg  a  little  patience,  too." 

In  1771  the  wits  in  the  public  gazettes  made  fun  of 
those  effeminate  individuals  who  used  umbrellas  to 
protect  their  heads  against  the  fierce  rays  of  a  July 
sun.  The  umbrella,  even  as  a  shelter  from  rain,  was 
a  new  article.  They  were  heavy,  clumsy  things,  made 
of  oiled  linen  stretched  over  rattan  sticks,  in  imitation 
of  the  "quittasol"  (the  predecessor  of  the  parasol) 
which  came  from  India  and  were  made  of  oiled-silk  in 
every  variety  of  colors.  The  ladies  used  them  to  keep 
off  the  rain.  The  men  were  satisfied  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  heavy  cloak  or  a  sort  of  a  cape  (a  French  in- 
vention) called  a  roquelaure.  Ministers  and  doctors, 
people  who  had  to  be  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather  to 
call  on  the  sick,  had  roquelaures  of  oiled  linen.  The 
usefulness  of  the  umbrella  during  a  shower  was  ac- 
knowledged, but  its  appearance  in  fair,  sunshiny 
weather  elicited  the  jeers  of  the  populace  and  the 
mockery  of  men  who  should  have  been  wiser.  The 
doctors,  however,  recommended  carrying  an  umbrella 
in  summer  as  a  safe  protection  against  many  diseases 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Dr.  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Morgan,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  bravely  carried  the  ob- 
jectionable umbrella  through  the  streets  at  mid-day, 
and  tlu-  air  of  comfort  with  which  they  went  uncon- 
cernedly about  their  business  finally  silenced  the  op- 
position. .Many  a  wag  found  it  convenient  to  skelter 
his  ''diminished  head''  under  an  umbrella,  after  ex- 
ercising his  wit  upon  it.  Umbrellas  were  first  intro- 
duced in  England  in  1768;  they  were  advertised  for 
sale  in  Philadelphia  in  177.-',  by  William  Barrel,  on 
Market  Strict. 

ilrs.  Ksther  Reed,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  gives  her  first  impressions  in  a  letter  to 
her  brother,1  Mr.  DeBerdt,  dated  Nov.  14,  1770.  We 
quote  as  follows:  "  Miss  Pearson  is  making  a  fortune 
by  going  to  England  and  bringing  back  new  fashions 


Vo  are  indebted  f  u-  this  and  subsequent  extracts  to  a  very  inter. -st- 

'  Life  of  Esther  DeBerdt,  afterward  Esther  Beed,"  printed  for  pit- 
circulation  in  18o3,  without  the  author's  name,  but  winch  is  known 
i  by  .Mi.  William  I'..  It 1,  "t  Philadelphia. 


in  her  way.  Articles  for  gentlemen's  use  would  an- 
swer as  well.  As  to  the  common  articles  of  wear,  the 
country  will  soon  be  overstocked.  Vast  quantities  of 
goods  come  already  from  New  York  and  Maryland, 
and  all  the  country  people  are  spinning  coarse  linen, 
which  they  find  their  account  in.  .  .  .  I  am  sure,  after 
the  first  weeks,  you  would  like  this  place  very  well. 
The  city  does  not  answer  my  expectations.  The  plan, 
undoubtedly,  is  remarkably  good,  but  the  houses  are 
low,  and  in  general  paltry,  in  comparison  of  the  ac- 
count I  had  heard.  .  .  .  We  made  our  appearance  on 
Thursday  at  the  Assembly  with  Mrs.  Foxcroft,  and 
my  ladyship  opened  the  ball,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  company,  as  something  new  to  criticise  on. 
The  belles  of  the  city  were  there.  In  general,  the 
ladies  are  pretty,  but  no  beauties.  They  all  stoop, 
like  country  girls.     So  much  for  this  city." 

Two  months  later  Mrs.  Reed  wrote:  "We  meet 
with  much  civility,  but  I  can't  say  the  place  suits 
me  very  well.  The  people  must  either  talk  of  their 
neighbors,  of  whom  they  know  every  particular,  of 
what  they  both  do  and  say,  or  else  of  marketing,  two 
subjects  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with.  This  I 
only  say  to  you,  for  we  hardly  dare  tell  one  another 
our  thoughts,  lest  it  should  spread  and  be  told  again 
all  over  the  town." 

In  1772  the  following  was  published  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  beau  in  Philadelphia: 

"It  has  a  vast  quantity  of  hair  on  its  head,  which  seems  to  stand  on 

end  and  gives  it  tie-  appeal-am i  brin-  frightened.     That  hair  is  loaded 

with  powder  and  pomatum,  all  little  enough,  too,  to  keep  any  degree  of 
life  or  heat  in  tie-  lew  brain*  that  an'  in  small  parti.'bs  -  1 1 1  - 1  ■  - . !  a '-ill 
in  the  cavities  of  fiat  soft  skull  it  covers.  The  rest  of  it  chiefly  consists 
of  French  silk,  gold  lac,  fringe,  silk  stockiugs,  a  hat  and  feather,  and 
sometimes  a  cockade,  and  then  it  is  quite  irresistible.  White  hands,  a 
diamond  ring,  a  snuff-box,  a  seen  led  band  kerchief,  and  a  cane.  Its  em- 
ployment is  to  present  that  snuff-box,  to  wield  that  cane,  to  show  its 
white  teeth  in  a  perpetual  gtin,  to  say  soft  things  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  t . «  ladies,  to  follow  them  everywhere  like  lien  shadow,  and  to 
ti'teli  .in. I  riitrv  like  a  spaniel." 

The  average  citizen,  however,  was  more  modestly 
equipped.  A  recently-arrived  Englishman  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  his  hair  tied  behind,  well  dressed 
in  a  lirown  broadcloth  coat,  lapelled  jacket,  and 
breeches  of  the  same  material,  a  castor  hat,  brown 
stockings  and  shoes,  with  pinchbeck  buckles,  while  a 
teacher,  who  had  got  himself  in  some  trouble  with 
the  sheriff,  is  described  as  clad  in  a  blur  c 
a  red  collar  and  wristbands,  sugar-loaf-shaped  metal 
buttons,  a  blue  surtout  coat,  Nivernais  hat,  and 
ruffled  shirt;   he,  also,  wore  his  hair  tied  behind. 

The  lady's  hat  for  out-door  wear  was  h  very  flat, 
round  hat,  worn  so  as  to  stand  up  perpendicularly  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  or  rather  of  the  immense 
edifice  of  hair  reared  high  over  the  bead,  the  back 
and  crown  of  which  was  protected  by  a  sort  of  loose 
hood.  A  cloak  of  some  bright  color  was  worn  in 
winter.  Scarlet  cloaks,  when  first  imported,  were 
great  favorites  with  the  leaders  of  fashion,  but  public 
taste  condemned  them  and  the  mode  'lid  no;  last.  We 
took  our  fashions   from    England,   and   I  lie  Philadel- 
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phia  ladies  were  probably  careful  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  a  "  London  Pocket-Book"  of  the 
period,1  viz.,  "  Every  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  her 
hair  with  taste  and  elegance  should  first  purchase  an 
elastic  cushion  exactly  fitted  to  the  head.  Then, 
having  combed  out  her  hair  thoroughly,  ami  propi  rly 
thickened  it  with  powder  and  pomatum,  let  her  turn  it 
over  her  cushion  in  the  reigning  model.  Let  her 
next  divide  the  sides  into  divisions  for  curls,  and 
adjust  their  number  and  size  from  the  same  models. 
If  the  hair  be  not  of  a  sufficient  length  and  thick- 
ness it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  an  addition  to  it, 
which  is  always  to  be  had  ready-made  and  matched 
to  every  color." 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  were  as  many  dif- 
ferent styles  of  dressing  the  hair.  Curls,  crisp  or 
long,  feathers,  flowers  and  ribbons,  powder  and  po-  | 
matum,  each  had  their  turn,  or  were  combined  into 
so  many  enormities  that  they  aroused  the  poet's 
sarcasm, — 

"Give  Betsy  a  bushel  of  horsehair  and  wool, 

Of  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound, 
Ten  yards  of  gay  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull, 

Ami  gauze  to  encompass  it  round. 
Her  cap  flies  behind,  for  a  yard  at  the  least, 

And  her  curls  meet  just  under  her  chin, 
And  those  curls  are  supported,  to  keep  up  the  jest, 

By  a  hundred,  instead  of  on-  pin." 

A  custom  prevailed  at  the  funeral  of  young  girls 
which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be:  it  was  that  the 
coffin  should  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  some  of  the 
most  intimate  companions  of  the  dead  girl.  Miss 
Sarah  Eve  in  her  journal,  July  12,  1773,  has  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  "In  the  evening  B.  Rush,  P.  Dunn, 
K.  Vaughan  and  myself  carried  Mr.  Ash's  child  to 
be  buried;  foolish  custom  for  girls  to  prance  it 
through  the  streets  without  hats  or  bonnets."2 

Miss  Sarah  Eve,  the  daughter  of  Oswell  Eve  and 
Anne  Moore,8  was  a  highly  accomplished  young  lady, 


1  The  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Alexander  Andrews. 

2  The  Pennsylinui'  .l/.i./n.-ne of  llislonj  nnd  lUi'.jmj'liit,  from  which  we 
copy  these  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Miss  Sarah  Kve,  says  in  a  note 
concerning  this  custom  :  "  As  late  as  Dec.  lit,  Isl;;,  it  appears  to  have 
undergone  but  little  change  from  the  time  mentioned  in  the  diary,  as 
Miss  liatinah  HI.  Wharton  recorded  in  her  journal:  'We  have  had  a 
melanrhnly  occurrence  in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  since  I  last 
wrote  in  the  death  of  the  accomplished  anil  amiable  Fanny  Durden. 
Six  young  ladies  of  lor  intimate  acquaintance,  of  which  I  was  one, 
were  isked  to  be  the  pall-bearers.  We  were  all  dressed  in  white,  with 
long  white 

"  Che  child  whose  funeral  was  mentioned  in  the  text  was  Rebecca, 

.second  child  of  Col.. lames  Ash.  .  .  .  Col.  A-h  whs  horn  in  1760,  and 
died  in  1830.  If'  married  three  times,  and  bad  twenty-four  children. 
His  first  wife,  w  lean  be  ma!  i  led  when  he  was  quite  young,  was  Sarah 

llinihmali." 

;;  Sarah  Km    \va- t   the  surviving  six  i.l   thirteen  children      This 

gifted  young  holy    died  I'm     I.  T  7 '."  1 ,  .  v  -  :  ■  1 1    twenty-toiir  y.ai         Mr-   ha. I 

:i     I   v.a-    familial    v. 

i-ii in  the  laiLilish  laiiniiaur       Ilia  'lisp.sit . 

as    her  understanding   was   strong  and   her   imagination    brilliant.      A 

tin  nil. m   id    the  lainilv   wrote  ot    loo,  "  Her  bail,  tl gh   I 

la-lnonablv   iii  lit.lv  .      Itn  o,  ,  a-im, 

..am  sari    she  '  ua-    too  proud,'  anotlo-r  ahsw ei  -si.  '  Tina  o 

i    n-  humility  under  Sarah   Eve's  high  head   than  under   main    a 

I t.'" 


with  a  quick  and  naturally  observing  mind.  The 
following  extracts  from  her  journal  give  an  insight 
of  the  social  life  in  her  time  : 

"February  26th.  As  fine  a  day  as  in  April.  In  the  morning  Br. 
Shippen  came  to  see  us.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  doctor  is  so  fond  of 
kissing;  be  [.ally  would  be  much  more  agreeable  if  he  were  less  fond. 
One  bates  to  be  always  hissed,  especially  as  it  is  attended  with  so  many 

inconveniences;  ttdecom] -  tl sonomy  of  one's  handkerchief,  it  dis- 

orders  one's  high  roll,  and  it  ruffles  the  serenity  ol  .no's  countenance;  in 
short,  the  doctor's,  or  a  sociable  kiss,  is  many  times  worsethan  a  formal 
salute  with  bowing  and  curtseying,  to  'this  is  Mr.  Snch-an-one,  and 
this  Miss  What-do-you-call-her.'  Tis  true  this  confuses  one  no  little, 
but  one  gets  the  better  of  that  sooner  than  to  readjust  one's  dress." 

In  another  entry  she  remarks  playfully,  "I  never 
once  thought  of  it  before  I  heard  Mrs.  Clifford  mention 
it,  why  such  an  exemplary  man  as  Mr.  Dtiche  should 
sit  every  day  and  have  his  hair  curled  and  powdered 
by  a  barber.  Since  I  have  thought  about  it  greatly, 
and  would  like  to  hear  his  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
But,  my  dear  ma'am,  what  would  a  parson  be  with- 
out powder  ?  it  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  to  a  sohlier,  for 
it  gives  a  more  significant  shake  to  his  head,  and  is 
as  priming  to  his  words  and  looks.  As  to  having  his 
hair  curled,  he  perhaps  thinks  it  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence, since  curled  or  uncurled  locks  will  turn  so 
gray,  or  perhaps  he  may  look  upon  it  as  more  humili- 
ating to  wear  his  own  hair  than  a  wig,  as  then  his 
head  must  serve  as  a  block  on  which  the  barber  must 
dress  it." 

She  goes  with  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  to  visit  a  lady 
from  "  Tren  Town"  who  lodged  at  Dr.  Duffield's,  and  the 
visit  is  an  ovation  for  writing  this  graphic  pen-picture 
of  shallow  fashionable  life:  "  We  went  down  to  the 
doctor's  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  lady,  her  name 


The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  says  of  her  family,  "In  1745  Oswell  Eve, 
the  elder,  was  a  sea-captain,  commanding  the  ship  'George,' and  was 
so  prosperous  that,  from  lTot".  to  17oo.  be  was  part  owner  in  no  less  than 
twenty-five  different  vessels.  Duong  part  of  this  time  he  was  a  shipping 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  17oCwas  a  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Samuel 
Mifflin's  company  .>!  Philadelphia  A-saclators.  In  17011  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Aged,  and  Infirm 
Masters  of  Ships,  their  Widows  and  Children. 

"  A  daughter  of  Oswell  Eve,  ,lr  ,  writes  that  her  grandfather  '  lived  in 

a  large  stone  house  in  Philadelphia  ;  the  sons  and  daughter-  w. hi 

cated  in    Philadelphia,  and  my  father  was  a  classmate  an. I  a--,.,  late     f 

l)rs.  Rush,  Shippen,  and  James.    Hiefathei  was  the  owner  and  captain 
of  the  British  war-brig  "The  Roebuck;"  my  uncle,  Joseph,   bad   lite 

father's  commission  in  his  possession.     As  soon  as  his  eldest  -    n-.  .1    liu 
and   Oswell,  were   large  enough,  he  took   them  to  sea  with  1 ,  Laving 

therestol  the  f.mnlv  at  a  place  near  Philadelphia,  where  his  wife  and 

daughter  lived   until   near  the  commencement  of  the  war,  m  v    i  \  .     u. 
fortahle  circuinstau. o.-,  -.  .  in-  a   -i    it   deal  of  company.     It   was  then 

Br.  Rush  becai tig  aged  P.  my  aunt,  but  she  died  tin  - 

the  event  was  to  take  place  ' 

"  As  will  be  seen  bj  the  journal.  Captain  Eve,  having  met  with  mis- 
t.  i  ti s  iii  business,  b  it  bis  family,  May  l,  1768,  ami  with  in-  sons,  Jt  ho 

and   Oswell,  went    to    the    West    Indies,  where   I ngageil    ill    business, 

which  was  principally    transacted  at    Montego    Bay.  Jamaica.     After  an 

absence  ofovei  five  years  he  felt  that  his  affairs  would  allow  him  to  re- 
mit,   to   Ins  lain, lv,  and  it   is  while  looking  forward  with   pleasant  ex- 

pc  tat  inns  ho  thi-  .vrnt  that  the  diary  of  Ins  daughter  closes."  .  .  .  "  It 

is  likely  the  house  i . ..  o  1 1  p  i ,  .  1   by  Captain    loe's  t.itmlv  i  " 
the  stream  which  supplied  the  Ulnhe  Mill  at  Gl  rmantov.  0  I 
Street,  the  dam  of  which  was  wo-t   of  the   present    line  of  Fifth  Street 
above  Thompson,  a  -lie  now   covered  with  houses,  but  until   lit.lv   .  ecu- 
pled  by  glue-factories  and  tan-yards,  presenting  a  seme  greatly  different 

n  that  described  in  the  journal  as  a  place  where  wild  flowers  could 

I..-  gathered." 


■A  JULY     PMILt 

11  into  in  IViui-.i  Iv.i.i.i  Historl 
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is  Bray  en,  her  husband  is  a  doctor  and  a  man  of  for- 
tune. We  found  her  agreeing  with  a  man  about 
framing  a  picture  for  her,  how  soon  one  may  discover 
some  people's  predominant  passions.  I  thought  I 
had  hers  before  the  man  left  her,  and  by  evening  I 
was  pretty  sure  of  it.  Though  by  appearance  fond  of 
show  and  gayety,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  I  did  not  see 
her  good  man,  she  is  mistress.  She  had  just  returned 
from  buying  wine  for  the  doctor  as  he  preferred  her 
taste  before  his  own.  '  Your  price  rather,  thought 
I,  for  peace  sake  poor  man !'  She  put  ou  her  cloak 
and  bonnet,  and  we  went  a  shopping  with  her,  she 
wanted  a  hundred  things,  she  cheapened  everything, 
and  bought  nothing  I  She  offered  ten  pence  a  yard 
for  trimming  which  the  woman  said  cost  her  four- 
teen, and  accordingly  for  everything  she  wanted.  At 
one  o'clock  she  left  us  to  go  home  and  dress  as  she 
was  to  dine  with  us.  At  half  after  two  she  came  to 
us,  and  at  three  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  for  my  part, 
at  that  time  of  day,  I  should  have  thought  tea  full  as 
proper,  my  impolite  appetite  unaccustomed  to  be  so 
served,  had  left  me  two  hours  before,  so  that  I  had 
little  to  do  with  the  original  intention  of  dining  and 
a  greater  opportunity  of  observing  (dare  I  call  it  the 
shallow  elegance  of  my  surroundings,  and  the  more 
shallow  compliments  and  conversation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  company).  '  Where,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hayes,' 
said  the  doctor's  lady,  'did  you  get  everything  so  much  j 
handsomer  and  so  much  finer  than  anybody  else?'  a 
proper  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  word  so.  The  other 
lady  with  pleasure  sparkling  in  her  eyes  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  compliment  was  no  more  than 
her  due,  exclaimed  she  was  very  polite  and  very 
obliging,  and  in  this  entertaining  manner  we  passed  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  the  table.  We  drank  tea  at  candle 
light,  the  silver  candlesticks  very  handsome  and  much 
admired.  As  soon  as  possible  I  bade  the  company 
good-night,  except  Capt.  Stainforth,  who  saw  me  safe 
to  my  brother's.  I  came  home,  thanking  fate  that  I 
had  so  little  to  do  with  high  life  and  its  attendants." 

In  another  letter  of  Mrs.  Reed's  (Oct.  12, 1772),  she 
mentions  several  articles  of  apparel  which  she  desires 
her  brother  to  send  to  her,  as  she  cannot  procure 
them  easily  in  Philadelphia,  viz.,  Black  calma  shoes, 
a  dozen  of  eight-bowed  cap  wires,  a  quilted  cap  for 
her  little  girl,  and  a  "  quartered  cap  for  her  boy ;  for 
herself,  a  half-dressed  handkerchief  ortippet,  or  what- 
ever is  the  fashion,  made  of  thread  laee  ;  a  handsome 
spring  silk,  fit  for  summer,  and  new  fashion."  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  however,  she  countermands  the 
order  concerning  the  silk  gown,  as  she  finds  she  can 
have  one  made  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  20th  she  writes,  "You  will  no  doubt  hear 
of  the  failure  of  a  very  considerable  house  in  New 
York  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  very  unexpected,  as  they 
were  in  great  credit.  Many  failures  are  expected 
here;  the  city  is  so  much  overstocked  with  goods  that 
in  many  shops  you  may  buy  cheaper  than  in  London, 
and   the  needy  trader  is  constantly  obliged  for  the 


sake  of  ready  cash  to  send  his  goods  (often  bales  un- 
opened) to  vendue,  where  they  sometimes  sell  under 
prime  cost,  which  is  productive  of  universal  bad  con- 
sequences." This  repletion  of  the  market  was  not  to 
last,  however.  Yet  another  year  or  two  and  how  dif- 
ferent the  aspect  of  things  will  be  !  The  grievances 
of  the  colonies  have  become  unbearable.  The  people 
of  Boston  have  destroyed  the  cargoes  of  the  tea-ships; 
the  Philadelphiaus,  with  that  decorum  and  dislike  of 
violence  inherited  from  their  Quaker  ancestors,  have 
compelled  the  vessels  sent  to  their  port  to  leave  it 
without  discharging  their  obnoxious  cargo.  Non-im- 
portation is  resolved;  the  Revolution  is  commenced. 
The  effect  on  society  was  to  create  division.  We  will 
not  introduce  the  political  history  of  Philadelphia  in 
a  chapter  devoted  exclusively  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms, but  even  these  will  show  the  divisions  of  par- 
ties. A  lady's  dress  revealed  at  once  the  side  taken 
by  her  family;  the  patriotic  fair  ones  proclaiming 
their  resolve  to  encourage  home  manufactures,  while 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  the  Revolutionary  measures  recently 
adopted,  clung  to  English  fashions  and  English 
goods.  Still,  at  this  closing  page  of  the  ante-Revo- 
lutionary period,  there  was  neither  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance, nor  the  trials  and  sufferings  which  marked 
the  great  struggle.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  and  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress  held  in  1774  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  Philadelphians.  When  the 
delegates  from  Massachusetts  reached  Frankford,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia,  including 
Mifflin,  McKean,  and  Rutledge,  went  out  with  car- 
riages, and,  having  cordially  welcomed  the  delegates, 
brought  them  to  the  city.  Here  they  were  introduced 
to  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  who  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  paying  them  attention.  During  their  stay  it 
was  a  continual  round  of  invitations  to  dinner  par- 
ties, receptions,  etc.  One  of  the  delegates  —  John 
Adams — kept  a  diary,  and  in  this  he  noted  with  much 
exactness  the  many  invitations  he  had  accepted,  even 
to  putting  down  the  bill  of  fare.  A  few  extracts  from 
these  curious  memoranda  will  show  how  well  the 
wealthy  Philadelphians  lived: 


"Dinner  with  Joseph  Reed. 

nieoIB  until  eleven  o'clock.     Lt 
Burgundy  nil  the  afternoon. 

•■  1  linn.  I      u     Ml-     Fillet's:    I'ui-U-,    ham-.   .In    Kir,,,     I  |,|'-,   MM- 

creams,  oilman  Is,  jellies,  fouls'  tittles   lloatuij;  i-laml>,  ! i,  p  at    r.  wine, 

punch,  and  a  long,  etc. 

"At    Mr.  Powell's:   Olio's   anil    cream,    sweet-meats  of  various   sorts, 
twenty  Sorts  Of  tart-,  I  iolu'   trifles,   floating  islands.  «  lull 
Parmesan  cheese,  punch,  wine,  potter,  heer,  etc. 

"  At  Willfng's:  Turtle, 

«  \i  in   Cox's,  Watei  Street    Clan  i.  Ua  lelra,  Bui      i 

.    and  toast. 

"  Dinner  at  Chew's  ;  Turtle,    h    .  s«  letmeata,  trlfl 

Kaisuis.  aim !~,  p.  :ti-,  [■■  '  ■  i  v  h " 
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Silas  Deane,  a  New  England  delegate,  was  not  so 
well  pleased  with  our  markets.  He  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  them  in  1771 : 

"Theii  meat  ie  brought  in  the  neatest  order  and  appearance,  and 
their  mutton  excels      But  in  the  whole  market  there  v.. 

tlie  fish  kin. I,  .uii]  1  s.  .. U  mu  any  fowls  nf  any  kind  worth  naming. 

Fruit  .if  l.ut  few  kinds,  aii. I  those  very  inferior  (watermelons  excepted, 
wbii  b  you  ma;  iod  when  I  tell  you  I  saw  them  sold 

for  two  shillings  each).    Among  their  routs  and  vegetables  I  saw  none 

of  the  tit-t  quality,  ami  none  at  all  of  several  which  we  value.  I  saw  no 
celery,  not  a  root;   no  kii.b  of  sala.ls.  one   I.  ,- 

no  be  .n-  but  what  were  tit  to  shell  ;  ami  the  cucumbers  ottered  l.u  sale 
u    We  BVei    ale  them.      Til-  roots  and  vegetable,  wollh    no- 
:         ;    a. 0... ■-,-..:  ;    i in  1140,  .  ai  rors,  and  radisheH, 
...il    can    make    ihem.      Fait    tie 

good.  .  .  .  Tlo-v  expose  lease-,  cattle,  sheep,  earthenware,  stockings, 
etc  ,  in  the  market  with  ..the.  Hon  lis,  so  that  they  lealh  have  an  assort- 
ment But  everything,  without  exception, is  dearer  ti.au  .i  New  fork. 
The  common  price  "t  buttei  is  sixteen  pence  per  pound." 

Nor  was  In-  favorably  impressed  with  the  beauty  nf 
the  Philadelphia  ladies,  if  we  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  subsequent  letter  : 

I   I  ind   -I    1 ladies,  at  a  late  fair, 

when  the  whole  country  was  collected,  asked  me  if  I  saw  one  pretty 

girl.    I  replied  in  the  ni  i  verj  free  (as  he  was  very 

though  o.. 1  an  inhabitant  "1  iti  in 

i  taking  a  guinea  out  of  his  pocket, 
said,  '  I leane.  lone  is  a   vast   I  rowd  of  -ills:   I  will  follow  you.  and  the 

.   ■  ,  pr.  ttj  1.0  .■  I  will  give  11."  guinea  to  '    \\  •• 

Strolled  through  the  whole  fair,  and  though  I  sincerely  wanted  him  to 
lose  Hie  guinea,  yet  I  could  not  in  conscience  say  that  I  found  one  hand- 

■ 

The   I 'like  .Ie 

i  i  red  that  "  for  beauty,  grace,  and  intelligent  ev  he  had  never 

I'hil.i  I.  Iphia  ladies.    The  Marquis  de  Chastel- 

lux  has  ,1.- vole.  1  many  an  cut  1 1.  i.'a- 1  .'  1  ...  ■  . .     Iii-  "  \     \  i  lt  •  ■  .la  lo  1  Am.  I- 

ique"  to  his  fair  Philadelphia  acquaintances.  The  Abbe  Robin,  a  chap- 
lain in  Hocha  ml.  an  s  ;o  my,  -a\ -," '11.. y  at  e  tall  and  well-proportioned, 

then    leattii,--  ...  Hear  ,- ph  xieii  i- 

i ,  tie .y  have  le.-s  ease  and  grace  I, nt  a  In  > i 
than  French  ladies       Indeed,  I  have  noticed  in  many  of  them  something 
■  i] I  tit.'  chej  d'a 

■  ■  lirunj  .111,  litlrt  de.ctil  im:  theUlen,  remarks, 
have  In  Or  ol    that  delicate    beauty  which    I'elongs  to  their 

I  tall  ate  possessed 

of  a  dazzling  whit,  .,  I     iujai under  this  brilliant  form,  the 

I  .  imiii.il  ait,  a in. 

::,  ai  1 1  —  nature,  ami  we 

nit)  ;  but  tlusbeauti  ! 
f  twenty-live  theii  form  ells 

',  ; 

iCIUI  beauty 

was  in  the  infancy  of  th. 

I     I 

■ 
' 

But  when  ll.ey  hav. 

I 

i  :. 

I 

III   tile   Collll- 
l 

an  in.li-|,eiis  ,1 

a-  i-  in  America,    - 


"  It  nitty  lie  noticed,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  in  his 
"  History  nf  Philadelphia,"  "that  the  fairs  were  held 
in  the  public  market-places,  and  were  most  generally 
attended  by  the  country  people,  most  of  whom  at  that 
time  were  used  to  hard  work,  frequently  in  the  fields, 
and  were  without  the  advantages  incident  to  luxury 
and  leisure  and  refinement,  which  give  to  women  of 
taste  opportunities  to  display  their  personal  charms 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  apology  for  Mr.  Deane  is 
that  he  did  not  get  into  the  best  society,  which  at  that 
time  was  affected  generally  in  favor  of  the  crown." 

The  troublous  times  have  come.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  has  been  fought,  and  independence  has 
become  a  fact.  Washington,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  June,  1775,  has  started  for  Boston,  where 
the  Continental  army  is  organizing;  a  number  of 
Philadelphians  accompany  him.  In  Philadelphia 
everything  bears  a  warlike  aspect.  We  hear  no  more 
of  races,  of  cock-fighting,— the  favorite  but  cruel 
amusement  hitherto  so  much  in  vogue, — no  more 
bull-baiting  or  bear-baiting;  themen  have  something 
else  to  think  of,  they  discuss  the  war  news,  they  pre- 
pare for  war.  Mrs.  Reed,  whose  husband  is  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  the  three  battalions  of 
Pennsylvania,  writes,  ''Two  thousand  men  in  the 
field,  all  in  uniform,  make  a  very  military  appear- 
ance. A  regiment  of  men,  whom  they  call  riflemen, 
dress  themselves  like  Indians,  and  make  a  very  for- 
midable  show."  Even  the  ladies  have  lust  all  interest 
in  their  wonted  amusements,  the  ball-room  is  forsaken, 
dress  affords  no  pleasure;  war  is  the  universal  theme, 
the  all-engrossing  subject. 

The  newspapers  belonging  to  the  party  of  armed 
resistance  made  use  of  various  devices  illustrative  of 
iiniiiii,  the  essential  element  of  success.  The  dis- 
juinti'il  nr  ili.-severeil  snake  was  a  favorite  device  at  the 
i  ime  ..I'  I  he  Slump  Aet  excitement,  anil  when,  in  1771, 
its  h:nl  resolved  to  take  the  important  step 
fur  the  promotion  of  union,  namely,  the  assembling 

ni'  a    i  '..ni  in. nial    r.tii;ivs<    uf  delegates,    tiiat   device 

was  revived,  with  some  modifications.  The  illustra- 
tion of  a  disjointed  snake,  each  part  representing  a 
Colony,  with  the  initials  thereof,2  first  appeared  in 
the  heading   of   the   I'am?  .1  .    where    it 

remained  fur  about  a  year,  nr  until  the  colonies  were 
fairly  united,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  May,  1775.    The  devii 
Hi.-  lie   and  disgust  uf  the  loyalists,  ami  the  Tory 

ke  in  harsh  terms  <il'  it.      A  wilier  in  Riv- 

ii":i  scan- 
dalous ami  saucy  reflection  ;"  to  which  a  correspond- 
ent uf  the  Journal,  signing  himself  "  New  Jersey," 
i  eplied  a-  follows  : 

there  are  no  othet  out  that  of  the  family,  aud  wli  ire  the  children  soon 

.put   then    paternal  aln.de." 

I  ol  which  wo  should  be  proud,  whatever  may 

i  tie  i-in-.  Oe.-i  i  veil  ,.1    iinju-t,  .,[    tnieigneis  upon  Ainel'i- 

-  'this  illusti 
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"  That  N'.-w  Kiiglan.rs  abused,  and  by  sons  of  perditi. 
Is  gralit''i]  without  either  player  or  petition  ; 
A  nil  that  'tis  'a  scandalous  saucy  roll',  ti.  n,' 

That  'merits  the  soundest,  severest  correction,' 

Is  readily  granted.     '  How  came  it  to  pass?' 
Because  she  is  pester'd  by  snak.-s  in  tb.'  -ties, 
Wh"  I'V  lying  and  cringing,  and  such  like  pretensio 

Get  places  once  homo,  d,  disgracl  d  by  pensions. 
And  you,  Mr.  Pensioner,  instead  of  r'-pent. mo- 
tif I  .Unit  mistake  you)  have  wrote  your 
For  by  such  snakes  as  this  New  England's  abused, 
Ami  the  'head  of  the  serpents,'  yon  know,  must  'lie  braised.'" 

H.  Clay  Lukens,  of  German  town,  sent  to  the  Rec- 
ord "the  following  description  of  the  curious  banner 
originally  displayed  by  the  American  colonies  after 
the  commencement  of  active  hostilities  against  Gnat 
Britain."  It  is  taken  from  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle  for  J uly  25,  1776: 

"The  colors  of  the  American  flag  have  a  snake  with  tliii  teen  rattles, 

the  fourteenth  budding,-  described  in  Ibe  attitude  of  going  to  strike, 
with  the  motto,  'Don't  tread  on  me!'  It  is  a  rule  in  heraldry  that 
the  worthy  properties  of  the  animal,  in  the  crest  borne,  shall  be  consid- 
ered, aud  the  base  ones  cannot  be  intended.  The  ancients  accouuted  a 
snake  or  serpent  an  emblem  of  wisdom,  and.  in  certain  attitudes,  of 
endless  duration.  The  rattlesnake  is  properly  au  emblem  of  America, 
as  this  animal  is  found  in  no  nther  part  of  the  world.  The  eye  of  this 
creature  excels  m  brightness  most  "I  an>  other  annual.  She  has  no 
eyelids,  and  i-,  therefore,  an  emblem  of  vigilance.    She  never  begins  au 

all".  I..  N.n    ,-,  ...    .u    '■  i,  mi  i.     I-.  II,.  i     : 

ity  and  true  courage.  When  injured,  or  in  danger  of  being  injured, 
she  never  wounds  until  she  has  given  notice  to  her  enemies  of  their 
danger.  No  other  of  her  kind  shows  such  generosity.  When  undis- 
turbed and  iu  peace,  she  does  not  appear  to  be  furnished  with  any 
weaponsof  any  kind.  They  are  latent  in  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and 
even  when  extended  for  her  defense,  appear  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  her  to  be  weak  and  contemptible,  yet  her  wounds,  how- 
ever small,  are  decisive  and  fatal.  Sic  i-  --  litaiy,  au  '  . 
her  kiud  only  when  it  is  necessary  for  their  preservation.  Her  poison 
is  at  once  the  necessary  means  of  digesting  her  food  and  certain  de- 
struction to  her  enemies.  The  power  of  fascination,  attributed  to  her 
by  a  generous  construction,  n-.-ml-i.--  \imii.a.  Those  who  look  stead- 
ily on  her  are  delighted  ami  involuntarily  advance  toward  her,  and, 
having  once  appr..acli.-.l,  n.-vei  leave  In- 1.  Mn-  is  freipn-iitly  fuu  ml  w-ilh 
thirteen  rattle-,  ami  they  increase  yearly.  Sin-  is  beautiful  in  youth, 
and  her  beauty  increases  with  herage.    Her  tongue  is  bl. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  hail  been  pro- 
claimed, and  the  United  States  of  America  had  come 
into  existence.  Philadelphia,  being  the  seal  ofgOA  ei  Q- 
nient,  was  soon  tilled  with  strangers,  delegates  to  the 
Congress  and  their  families,  patriots  ami  politicians 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  military  men.  adventurers, 
an. I  Speculators  from  every  pail  ill'  tin-  world.  The 
introduction  of  these  new  elements  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  hitherto  quiet  community  :  hazardous 
speculations  took  the  place  of  -lend)  business  habits, 
and  a  mad  thirst  for  pleasure  and  excitemeni 
society.     In  the  winter  of  L776  77,  Richard   Henry 

Lee  wrote  of  Philadelphia  thai   il   was  an    "attractive 

scene  of  debauch  and  amusement  ;"  and  .lames  Lovell 
complained  to  Washington  that  hi  found  it  "a  place 
of  crucifying  expenses."     Judge    Edward  Shippen, 

writing  to  his  lather  in  January,  1777,  remarks,  "  How 
long  matters  may  i  litis  continue  cannot  In-  known,  yet 

'  New  la, -land  was  then  suffering  from  the  i  ffecl  of  I 
Bill. 

2  This  represented  Wnmuit. 


another  summer  must  necessarily  show  us  our  fate. 

[f  the  war  should  continue  longer  than  that,  we  are 

all  ruined  as  to  our  estates,  whatever  may  be  the  state 

j  of  our  liberties.     The  scarcity  and  advanced  price  of 

j  every  necessary  of  life  makes  it  extremely  difficult 

'  for  those  who  have  large  families,  and  no  share  in  the 

;  present  measures,  to  carry  them  through,  and  nothing 

but  the  strictest  frugality  will  enable  us  to  do  it." 

While  many  patriotic  ladies  persisted  in  giving  up 
finery  and  frivolous  amusements,  and  turned  all  their 
energies  to  helping  and  encouraging  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  fashion  did  not  lose  its  sway,  and  dress 
was  ruinous,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  goods  and  of 


money.     The  dress  for  gentlemen  in  good  society  at 


the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
scribed  : 


thus  de- 


■  was  powdered  : 


stu.  k.  i 


1  a  long  queue;  a  plaited  wtiite 
id  over  the  hand,  and  fasten.-. I  at 
the  wrists  with  gold  sleeve-buttons;  a  peach-bloom  coat,  with  white 
buttons,  lined  with  while  silk,  and  Stan  ling  ..tf  at  the  skirts  with  buck- 
ram; a  figured  silk  vest,  divided  so  that  the  pockets  extended  on  the 
thighs;  black  silk  small-,  ilothes,  Willi  In  ice  gold  or  s  river  knee-buckles  ; 
cotti r  silk  stockings;  large  shoes  with  short  quarters,  aud  buckb-s  to 

It  is  related  in  the  life  of  Samuel  Adams  that,  upon 
his  being  chosen  in  1774  to  attend  the  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  his  friends  fitted  him  out  with  a  lull 
suit  of  clothes,  as  follows:  two  pairs  of  shoes  of  the 
best  style,  a  set  of  silver  shoe-buckles,  a  set  of  gold 
knee-buckles,  a  set  of  gold  sleeve-buttons,  an  elegant 
cocked  hat,  a  gold-headed  cane,  a  red  cloak,  and  a 
number  of  minor  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The 
sleeve-buttons  and  cane  bad  upon  them  tin 
a  liberty  cap. 

Such  costumes  were  necessarily  very  expensive. 
Still  more  so  was  the  uniform  and  equipment  of  au 
officer  in  the  army.  To  obtain  for  the  Continental 
troops  that  uniformity  of  dress  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  distinguish  an  army  from  a  mob  of  armed 
men,  was  a  problem  difficult  to  solve  with  the  seam 
means  at  command.  Still  it  was  done,  in  a  manner, 
with  economy. 

The  first  troops  raised  in  Pennsylvania  being  associ- 
ators  and  militia  organizations,  a  cheap  and 
distinction  was  the  hunting-shirt.  This  garment,  was 
made  of  various  colors,  principally  of  hi".- 
and  yellow,  and  some  black.  The  riflemen  clung  to 
this  style  of  uniform  longer  than  did  other  arms  of 
e.     The  infantry  were  soon  clad  in  uniforms 

the    British    fashions,  excep 
ailing  color  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  was 

brown,    with    facings    of    bull',    blue,    green,    or    red. 

Blue  coats  wen-  used  by  some  regiments  and  bat- 
talions. To  the  artillery— as  soon  as  regular  artillery 
regiments  wen-  formed     was  assigned    I 

black,  with  red  facings. 

I  he  Philadelphia  rroop  of  Light  Horse,  associated 

Nov.   17,   1774,  adopted   the   following   uniform:    il 

dark-brown  short  coat,  faced  and  lined  with  while, 
white  vest  and  breeches,  high-top  boots,  round  black 
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hat,  bound  with  silver  cord,  a  buck's  tail,  housings 
brown,  edged  with  white,  and  the  letter-  "I,.  11." 
worked  on  them.  Ann-:  a  carbine,  a  pair  of  pistols 
and  holsters,  with  flounces  of  brown  cloth  trimmed 
with  white,  a  horseman's  sword,  and  white  belts  for 
the  sword  and  carbine. 

(in  (I,,.  16th  of  January  the  body  of  the  brave 
Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  was  escorted,  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  to  its  last  resting-place  in  Christ  church- 
yard. He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  had  fought 
in  the  battle  ofCulloden  with  Charles  Stuart.  Mak- 
ing his  escape  alter  that  disastrous  defeat,  he  had 
fled  to  America  and  had  settled  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  brave  soldier  did  not  find 
peace— if  indeed  he  sought  it— in  his  new  home. 
In  1755  lie  was  a  captain  in  the  provincial  forces 
sent  against  the  Indians.  He  was  wounded  and  hit 
for  dead  on  the  battle-field.  Having,  by  good  for- 
tune, escaped  the  scalping-knife  of  the  savage,  he 
made  his  way  to  Fort  Cumberland,  after  wandering 
for  some  weeks  through  the  woods,  with  no  other  food 
than  berries  and  nuts.  In  1758  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne  by  Col.  Washington.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Continental  army,  we  find  the  gallant  Mercer 
serving  with  the  rank  of  general  under  his  old  chief. 
Mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  where  he  fought  , 
on  foot,  after  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  I 
and  refusing  to  surrender  when  pressed  by  a  whole 
detachment,  he  was  beaten  down  with  the  butt  end  of 
their  muskets  and  received  a  fatal  bayonet  thrust, 
which  caused  his  death. 

The  body  of  the  gallant  Philadelphian,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Shippen,  also  killed  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  I 
was  likewise  buried  with  military  honors  in  St.  Peter's 
churchyard. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  army,  funerals — not 
at  all  attended  with  the  pomp  of  war — were  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Philadelphia.  John  Adams,  in  a  letter 
dated  April  13,  1777,  says,  "I  have  spent  an  hour 
this  morning  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead.  I  took 
a  walk  into  the  '  Potter's  Field'  (a  burying  place  be- 
tween the  new  stone  prison  and  the  hospital),  and  I 
never  in  my  wdiole  life  was  so  affected  with  melan- 
choly. The  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  have  been 
buried  in  this  ground  from  the  hospital  and  bettering- 
house  during  the  course  of  last  summer,  fall,  ami 
winter,  dead  of  the  smallpox  and  Camp  diseases,  are 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  stone  to  melt  away. 
The  sexton  told  me  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
soldiers  have  been  buried  there,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  the  graves  and  trenches,  it  is  most  probable  to  me 
that  he  speaks  within  hounds.''  This  Potter's  Field 
via-  mi  the  Bite  now  occupied  by  the  beautiful  Wash- 
ington Square. 

Bui  a  sadder  spectacle  than  that  of  the  funerals  of 
their  brethren  was  in  reserve  for  the  Philadelphians. 
(in  tie-  19th  of  September  the  news  reached  Congress 

thai    ll nemv  had    reached    the   Swedes'    Foul,  mii.I 


might  be  in  Philadelphia  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  members  of  Congress,  the  military  officers  in  the 
city  on  business  or  leave,  and  many  gentlemen,  active 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence, 
departed  in  haste  for  Trenton  and  Bristol.  The 
people  lived  in  the  greatest  apprehension  until  the 
26th,  when  the  enemy  entered  Philadelphia.  The 
event  is  noted  in  Robert  Morton's  diary1  in  these 
words:  "September  26th.  About  eleven  o'clock  A.M. 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  his  division  of  the  British  and 
auxiliary  troops,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand, 
marched  into  this  city,  accompanied  by  Enoch  Story, 
Joseph  Galloway,  Andrew  Allen,  William  Allen,  and 
others,  inhabitants  of  this  city,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  too  long  suffered  the  yoke 
of  arbitrary  power;  and  who  testified  their  approba- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  by  the  loudest  ac- 
clamations of  joy." 

On  the  other  hand,  Watson  says  J.  P.  Norris  told 
him,  "I  recollect  seeing  the  division  march  down 
Second  Street  when  Lord  Cornwallis  took  possession 
of  the  city, — the  troops  were  gay  and  well  clad.  A 
number  of  our  citizens  appeared  sad  and  serious. 
When  I  saw  him  there  was  no  huzzaing."  A  lady- 
told  Mr.  Watson,  "  I  saw  no  exultation  in  the  enemy, 
nor  indeed  in  those  wdio  were  reckoned  favorable  to 
their  success."  If  we  remember  that  there  were 
many  Tories  in  Philadelphia  and  that  they  now  had 
the  upper  hand,  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  these  different 
opinions.  Some  people  did  rejoice,  if  others  felt  "  sad 
and  serious;"  but  it  is  likely  that  the  manifestations 
of  joy  were  subdued,  until  the  British  were  definitely, 
as  was  supposed,  settled  in  the  city.  That  respectable 
loyalist,  Robert  Morton,  had  occasion,  not  very  long 
after,  to  change  bis  mind  about  the  "  relief  from  arbi- 
trary power"  procured  by  the  coming  of  Cornwallis. 
He  wrote,  on  the  22d  of  November,  "Seventh  day  of 
the  week.  This  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  the  British 
set  fire  to  Fair  Hill  mansion-house,  Jonathan  Mifflin's, 
and  many  others,  amounting  to  eleven,  besides  out- 
houses, barns,  etc.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this 
destruction  of  their  friends'  property  is  on  account 
of  the  Americans  firing  from  these  houses  and  harass- 
ing their  pickets.  The  generality  of  mankind  being 
governed  by  their  interests,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  men  whose  property  is  thus  wantonly  de- 
stroyed under  a  pretense  of  depriving  their  enemy 
of  a  means  of  annoying  y'm  on  their  inarch,  will 
soon  be  converted  and  become  their  professed  enemies. 
.  .  .  Here  is  an  instance  that  Gen.  Washington's 
army  cannot  be  accused  of.  There  is  not  one  instance 
to  be  produced  where  tiny  have  wantonly  destroyed 
and  burned  their  friends'  property." 

Mr.  Watson  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  "Stenton"  was  saved  from  destruction 
on  the  occasion  of  this  act  of  incendiarism.  Stenton 
had  been  included  in  the  list  of  (seventeen,  noteleven) 

i  See  ftnnsjrltrattM  Magazine  o)   B  '  ■',  vol.  i. 
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mansions  doomed  to  destruction.  Two  men  came  to 
execute  the  order.  They  told  the  housekeeper  to  get 
her  things  out  while  they  would  go  to  the  barn  to  pro- 
cure straw  to  fire  it.  Hardly  had  they  left  the  house 
when  a  British  officer  rode  up  in  quest  of  deserters. 
The  housekeeper  told  him  that  two  had  come,  who 
were  hiding  in  the  barn.  The  officer  galloped  toward 
that  building,  crying  out,  with  many  oaths,  "Come  out, 
you  rascals,  and  run  before  me  back  to  the  camp!" 
The  incendiaries  came  out  and  endeavored  to  explain 
that  they  were  merely  obeying  orders.  The  irate 
officer  would  not  listen,  but  drove  them  back  to  camp, 
and  Logan's  house  was  saved. 

Capt.  John  Heinrichs,  of  the  Hessian  Jager  Corps, 
was  not  favorably  impressed  with  Philadelphia,  its 
people,  or  its  climate.1  He  writes  to  his  friend  in 
Germany  that  among  one  hundred  persons  in  or  about 
Philadelphia  not  one  has  a  healthy  color,  the  cause 
of  which  is  the  unhealthy  air  and  the  bad  water,  and 
gives  a  list  of  diseases  that  are  common  every  year. 
Some  wag  must  have  imposed  on  him,  for  he  makes 
the  strange  remark,  "Nowhere  have  I  seen  so  many 
mad  people  as  here.     Only  yesterday,  as  I  was  (lining 

with  a  gentleman,  a  third  person  came 

into  the  room,  and  he  whispered  in  lin- 
ear, '  Take  care,  litis  gentleman  in  a  matl- 
tnan  ."  Frequently  the  people  are  cured, 
but  almost  all  have  a  quiet  madness,  a 
derangement  of  mind  which  proceeds 
from  sluggish  not  active  blood."  The 
captain  finds  the  climate  unendurable ; 
the  animals,  as  well  as  the  products  of 
the  earth,  are  only  half  developed;  a 
hare,  a  partridge,  a  peacock,  etc.,  is  only 
half  grown.  Wild  game  tastes  like  ordi- 
nary meat.  One  of  the  few  good  conse- 
quences of  this  war  is,  he  thinks,  that 
more  forests  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
air  will  become  purer.  "A  man  from 
this  city  by  the  name  of  Hamilton  [Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  of  the  Woodlands]  alone 
lost  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  woodlauds, 
which  was  cut  down  for  the  hospital,  and 
he  had  sufficient  patriotism  to  remark 
recently  in  company  that  it  was  good  for  the  country." 
He  finds  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  great,  "  but  the 
Born  it>elf  is  not  as  good  as  ours."  And  yet,  this  fas- 
tidious Hessian,  quoting  Burnaby's  "Description  of 
His  Travels,"  ends  his  letter  by  saying,  "  Among  these 
'country  houses,  pleasure-gardens,  and  fruitful  orch- 
ards' the  highly-esteemed  Jager  Corps  have  their 
winter-quarters,  and  where  he  says  'on  the  Schuyl- 
kill,' there  I  mount  guard  to-morrow.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  this  sketch  were  plainer  than  many  an  engi- 
neer could  draw  it."  Capt.  Heinrichs  lived  to  become 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  1'russia. 


This  fault-finding  Hessian  did  not  find  much  to  ad- 
mire in  a  city  which  had  become  the  first  in  America 
in  population,  as  it  was  the  first  then  in  commercial 
importance.  For  neatness  of  appearance,  well-built 
houses,  broad  streets, — the  principal  ones  and  all  the 
crossings  paved, — excellent  police  regulation-,  open 
squares,  and  fine  market-houses,  it  was  second  to 
none.  Its  fairs  attracted  the  country  people  for  many 
miles,  and  its  quays  presented  a  scene  id'  bustle  and 
activity  seldom  seen  elsewhere,  and  to  which  the 
varied  garb  of  the  foreign  seamen,  the  sable-hued 
Africans,  and  the  stolid  Germans  from  the  settlements 
added  much  picturesque  charm.  For  Philadelphia  had 
wonderfully  improved  in  the  last  ten  years  preceding 
the  Revolution,  and  when  the  delegates  to  the  first 
Congress  assembled  there,  the  impression  of  those  who 
came  from  distant  points  was  one  of  pleased  surprise. 
The  refinement  of  its  society,  the  culture  of  its  represen- 
tative men,  and  the  beauty  and  modesty  of  its  women, 
crowning  that  large-hearted  hospitality  born  in  the 
early  Quaker  days,  made  it  a  "good  place  to  live  in." 

Let  us  say  something  here  of  the  place  where  a 


Oermantown,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  a  German 
settlement,  and,  however  changed  it  is  now,  had  re- 
tained its  German  character  as  late  as  1793.  The 
yellow  fever  scourge  which  devastated  Philadelphia 
in  that  year  spared  Germantown,  and  many  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments and  of  the  banks,  fled  from  the  city  to  this 
healthier  place.  After  this,  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  residents  increased  steadily,  and  the  road  tn 
the  city  became,  in  time,  lined  with  handso 
sions. 

The    first    settlers    were    Francis    Daniel    PastOriUS, 

who  purchased  the  land  for  himself  and  others,  and 

dorian  Hartsfielder.      This   purchase  was    made   from 

William  Penn  in  1683.      In  1689,  Germantown  was 
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incorporated  as  a  borough,  by  a  patent  from  Penn. 
The  town  lost  its  charter  about  the  year  1706.  Wat- 
son's "Annals"  describe  the  old  houses  in  Germantown 
as  "plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay  and  straw  mixed, 
and  over  it  is  laid  a  finishing  coat  of  thin  lime  plaster. 
Some  old  houses  seem  to  be  made  with  log  frames  and 
the  interstices  filled  with  wattles,  river  rushes,  and 
clay  intermixed.  In  a  house  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
taken  down,  the  grass  in  the  clay  appeared  as  green 
as  when  cut."  These  houses  were  generally  of  one 
story  and  built  low,  with  the  gable  ends  on  the  street. 
The  doors  were  divided  at  the  usual  window-sill 
height  into  two  parts,  the  upper  remaining  open  gen- 
erally to  admit  air  and  light,  the  lower  closed  so  as  to 
keep  the  domestic  animals  from  running  into  the 
house.  Appearing  in  this  upper  open  half,  like  a 
picture  in  a  frame,  the  contemplative  German  biirget 
might  be  seen,  pipe  in  mouth,  his  folded  arms  resting 
on  the  top-board  of  the  closed  lower  part,  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  peaceful  scene  of  comfort  before  him, 
with  an  occasional  grunt  of  satisfaction,  as  he  let  the 
curling  clouds  of  smoke  escape  slowly  from  between 
his  lips.  Or  it  might  be  the  buxom  frau,  her  blue 
handkerchief  pinned  up  to  her  neck,  her  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  her  bare  arms  and  brown  hands  show- 
ing the  unmistakable  and  honorable  marks  of  un- 
tiring industry,  who  would  show  herself  in  the  aper- 
ture, to  hold  a  few  minutes'  friendly  gossip  with  a 
neighbor.  THefraulein,  doubtless,  might  occupy  the 
place  of  an  evening;  and  "Hans"  or  "  Fritz,"  slyly 
approaching  with  his  fragrant  pipe,  may  have  whis- 
pered  to  her  just  as  tender  vows  a-  any  Spanish  lover 
thrumming  his  guitar  under  his  lady-love's  balcony, 
in  Seville. 

In  those  days  of  primeval  innocence,  the  whole 
street  of  one  mile  in  length,  Oldmixon  informs  us, 
was  fronted  with  blooming  peach-trees.  But  these 
early  settlers  were  industrious,  thrifty  people;  their 
little  community  grew  and  prospered  so  well  that 
Kalm,  who  visited  it  in  1748,  describes  it  thus,  "  This 
town  has  only  one  street,  but  is  near  two  English 
miles  long.  It  is  lor  the  greatest  part  inhabited  by 
Germans,  who  from  time  to  time  come  from  their 
country  to  North  America,  and  settle  here  because 
they  enjoy  Mich  privileges  as  they  are  not  possessed  of 
anywhere  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  trades- 
men, and  make  almost  everything  in  Mich  quantity 
and  perfection  that  in  a  short  time  tin-  province  will 
want  very  little  from  England,  its  mother  country. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  the  stone  which  is 
mixed  with  glimmer,  and  found  everywhere  toward 
Philadelphia,  lint  is  more  scarce  farther  on.  Several 
houses,  however,  were  made  of  brick.  They  were 
commonly    two   stories   high,  and   sometimes   higher, 

'flic  roofs  consisted  of  shingles  of  the  win:,    cedar 

wood.      Their  shape   resembles   that    of   tli>-    roof,   in 

Sweden,  but  the  angles  they  formed  at  the  top  were 

either  obtuse,  right  angled,  or  a.aite,  according  as  the 

slopes  were  steep  or  easy.    They  sometimes  formed 


either  the  half  of  an  octagon  or  the  half  of  a  dodec- 
agon. 

"  Many  of  the  roofs  were  made  in  such  a  manner     i 
that  they  could  be  walked  upon,  having  a  balustrade 
round  them.    Many  of  the  upper  stories  had  balconies 
before  them,  from  whence  the  people  had  a  prospect 
into  the  street.    The  windows,  even  those  in  the  third 
story,  had  shutters.     Each  house  had  a  fine  garden,     j 
.  .  .  The  inhabitants  were  so  numerous  that  the  street     I 
was  always  full."  j 

Dr.    Rush,   in    his   "Manners  of  the   Germans  of    I 
Pennsylvania,"  says,  "  Pennsylvania  is  indebted    to     i 
the  Germans  for  the  principal  part  of  her  knowledge 
in  horticulture.     There  was  a  time  when  turnips  and     j 
cabbage  were  the  principal  vegetables  that  were  used    | 
in  diet  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.     This   will     | 
not  surprise  those  persons  who  know  that  the  first    j 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania  left  England  while  horticul-    ] 
ture   was  in   its   infancy  in  that  country."     Schoepf    | 
says  that  "  duriug  the  Revolutionary  war  some  of  the     j 
gardens   in    the   vicinity  of  Philadelphia   were    im- 
proved by  German   prisoners,  who  had   been  in  the 
service  of   the  king  of  Great  Britain.     They  intro-     i 
duced  and  cultivated  broccoli,  turnip,  cabbage,  etc."      | 

Dr.  Rush,  quoting  Tacitus'  description  of  the  j 
ancient  German  villages,  "  Each  man  leaves  a  space  j 
between  his  house  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  either  j 
to  avoid  the  danger  from  fire  or  from  unskill fulness  ] 
in  architecture,"  adds,  "  Many  of  the  German  vil-  ! 
lages  in  Pennsylvania  are  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  small  bouse-  are  composed  of  a  mix-  ] 
ture  of  wood,  brick,  and  clay,  neatly  united.  The  | 
large  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  | 
after  the  English  fashion.  Very  few  of  the  houses  in  | 
Germantown  are  connected  together.  Where  the  i 
Germans  connect  their  houses  in  their  villages,  they  J 
appear  to  have  deviated  from  one  of  the  customs  they  i 
imported  from  Germany." 

Watson  mentions  four  hermits  living  near  the  town    j 
in    1701),— John   Seelig.  Kelpius,   Bony,  and    Conrad    j 
Matbias.     They  were  what  remained  of  a  small  relig-    ] 
ious  community  adverse  to  matrimony,  and  leading  a 
holy,  secluded  life.     Some  of  the  members  had  been 
tempted   to   marry,  and   the  sect  had  gradually  died 
away. 

There  was  a  great  ileal  of  superstition  in  those  days, 
illy  among  the  Germans.  The  casting  of  na- 
tivities was  much  practiced,  and  those  who  made  pro- 
fession of  ast  rologj  were  cal  :  "  <  >ld 
Shrunk,"  of  Germantown,  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
conjurer,  who  could  find  out  stolen  goods,  discover 
hidden  treasures,  and  do  many  other  marvelous  things 
taught  by  the  "  black  art."     It  was  generally  believed 

that  he  could,  by  the  mere  fori f  his  will,  compel 

a  thief  to  stand  motionless  whom  he  discovered  in 
his  orchard,  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  animal  magnetism,  even  before 
Mesmer  made  his  public  experiments  and  discovered 
what  has  been  named  after  him  "  mesmerism. "'     These 
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people  believed  that  the  presence  of  a  sphoke  or  ghost 
in  some  lonely  spot  indicated  that  a  treasure  \v;is 
buried  there.  The  belief  in  money  and  jewels  hav- 
ing been  buried  on  the  coasts  of  bays  and  rivers  by 
defunct  pirates  existed  even  then.  Watson  speaks  of  ; 
a  Col.  T.  F.  |Thomas  Forrest],  who,  at  a  later  period, 
used  to  amuse  himself  much  with  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  "He  pretended  he  could  hex  (conjure;  with 
a  hazel  rod,  and  often  he  has  had  superstitious  per- 
sons to  come  and  offer  him  shares  in  spoils  which  they 
had  seen  a  sphoke  upon.  He  even  wrote  and  printed 
a  carious  old  play  to  ridicule  the  thing.  Describing 
fee  tenors  of  a  midnight  fright  in  digging,  he  makes 
one  of  the  party  to  tell  his  wife: 

•■  My  dearest  wife,  in  nil  my  lift 
Ieh  neber  was  bo  fritened  ; 
De  spirit  come,  and  Icli  did  run, 
'Twas  jusl-'  lik.'  luiiuiT.  innl  lightning." 

Owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads  the  travel  from 
Germantown  to  Philadelphia  was  no  trifling  matter, 
yet  the  women  often  walked  to  town  on  market  days, 
carrying  heavy  baskets  on  their  heads,  while  the  men 
trundled  cumbrous  wheelbarrows.  Other  farmers, 
however,  drove  their  wagons,  and  the  farmers'  wives 
rode  stout  horses,  with  two  paniers  slung  on  each 
side.  On  going  to  church  or  to  fairs,  the  custom  was, 
as  it  existed  in  Europe  at  that  time,  for  man  and 
woman  to  ride  the  same  horse,  the  woman  sitting 
on  a  pillion  behind  the  man.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore chaises  or  any  kind  of  pleasure  vehicles  came 
into  use.  The  wagons,  made  to  carry  heavy  loads  of 
produce  and  merchandise,  were  great,  cumbersome 
things,  with  enormous  wheels,  which  went  creaking 
along  at  such  a  pace  as  precluded  all  thoughts  of  an 
enjoyable  ride. 

The  Germans  of  Germantown,  as  it  has  been  stated 
before,  were  principally  tradesmen  and  manufacturers. 
They  made  very  good  linens,  and  became  also  famous 
for  their  manufacture  of  stockings.  The  very  fact  of 
having  bad  roads  leading  into  the  city  had  helped  to 
build  up  the  prosperity  of  Germantown,  for,  Mr.  Wat- 
son tells  us,  "  to  avoid  such,  farmers  bringing  produce 
could  sell  out  their  whole  loads  in  Germantown.  In 
return  they  could  get  salt,  fish,  plaster  of  Talis,  clover- 
and  grass-seed,  all  kinds  of  groceries  and  dry-goods." 
Hence  the  great  country  stores  of  that  time,  which 
did  a  thriving  business  until  turnpikes  were  built  and 
the  farmers  took  to  driving  straight  to  the  city. 
"Such  stores  were  granaries  for  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  received  and  cured  hogs  and  heel'.  They  all 
made  money.  You  might  see  a  dozen  wagons  at  a 
time  about  their  premises." 

Such  was  tin-  town  in  and  about  which  the  British 
lodged  their  troops  when  they  took  possession  of  Phil- 
adelphia. "They  took  up  all  the  fences,"  says  Mr. 
Watson,  "and  made  the  rails  into  huts  by  cutting 
down   all   the   buckwheat,  putting  it  on  the  rails,  ami 

ground  iiver  that.     No  fences  remained \t  that 

time  and   during  all   the  war  all    business  was  at  a 


stand.  Not  a  house  was  roofed  or  mended  in  Ger- 
mantown in  five  or  six  years.  Most  persons  who  had 
any  substance  lived  in  part  on  what  they  could  pro- 
cure on  loan.  The  people  pretty  generally  were  men- 
tally adverse  to  the  war,  equal,  certainly,  to  two  thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  place  who  felt  as  if  they  had 
anything  to  lose  by  the  contest.  So  several  have 
told  me." 

The  British  officers  were  quartered  in  house-  in  the 
town,  and  demeaned  themselves  with  propriety.  The 
soldiers  were  held  under  strict  discipline,  yet  there 
were  cases  of  individual  robbing  and  plundering  for 
which  the  inhabitants  could  obtain  no  redress,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  offenders.  "A 
large  body  of  Hessians  were  hutted  in  Ashmead's 
field,  out  the  School  Lane,  near  the  woods.  Their 
huts  were  constructed  of  the  rails  from  fences,  set  up 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  resting  on  a  crossbeam  centre. 
Over  these  was  laid  straw,  and  above  the  straw  grass 
sod.  They  were  close  and  warm.  Those  for  the  offi- 
cers  had  wicker  doors,  with  a  glass  light,  and  inter- 
woven with  plaited  straw.  They  had  also  chimneys 
made  of  sod-grass.  They  no  doubt  had  prepared  so 
to  pass  the  winter,  but  the  battle  broke  up  their  plans. 
One  of  the  Hessians  afterward  became  Washington's 
coachman."1 

Gen.  Howe  occupied  Logan's  house  some  time. 
The  house  No.  ilsi  Main  Street,  now  Germantown 
Avenue,  possesses  rare  historic  interest.  It  was  built 
by  David  Deshler,  an  old  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1772  to  1774,  and  was  owned  by  him  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  when  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Sir  William  Howe,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army,  as  his  headquarters,  when  he 
moved  from  Stenton,  with  his  forces  to  oppose  tin- 
attack  by  Washington  on  the  British  outposts.  After 
the  battle  he  continued  to  occupy  the  house  for  some 
time,  and  tradition  has  it  that  he  here  received  a  visit 
from  the  future  King  William  IV.,  then  a  midship- 
man in  the  British  navy. 

In  1782  the  property  was  sold  by  David  Deshler  to 
Col.  Isaac  Franks,  who  had  been  aide  de-camp  to 
Washington.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1793,  Col.  Franks  closed  his  house 
and  went  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Soon  after,  mi  account 
of  the  fever,  Congress  left  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  <  Jermantown,  and  Wash- 
ington, as  President  of  the  United  States,  rented  Col. 
[•'ranks'  vacated  house  ready  furnished.  An  inventory 
taken  at  that  time  is  still  preserved. 

In  1804  the  premises  were  purchased  jointly  by 
Elliston  and  John  Perot  as  a  summer  residence. 
They  continued  to  own  and  occupy  it  thus  until 
1S34,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Elliston  Perot,  their 
property  was  divided,  and  this  bouse  fell  to  llis  share, 

and  became  pari  oi  bis  estate.  In  1834  il  was  pur- 
chased l'\  bis  -nii-iii  law  .  S uel  B.  M 
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licr  of  the  old  shipping-house  of  Wain  &  Morris, 
who  made  it  his  permanent  residence,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death,  in  1859,  leaving  it  by  his  will  to  his  son, 
Elliston  P.  Morris,  the  present  owner,  who  now  |  1884) 
resides  in  it.  Owing  to  its  successive  family  owner- 
ship of  eighty  years,  the  property  has  been  kept  in 
perfect  repair,  and,  with  scarcely  any  change,  re- 
mains to-day  the  same  as  when  occupied  by  Gen. 
Howe  and  President  Washington.  It  is  paneled 
throughout,  and  most  of  its  old-fashioned,  open  fire- 
places are  surrounded  by  quaint  tiling,  and  the  win- 
dows retain  their  old  eight-by-ten  glasses,  imported 
from  Germany  for  the  building.1 

The  British  Gen.  Agnew,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  had  his  headquarters  in  "  Wis- 
ter's  big  house,  opposite  Indian  Queen  Lane."  Christo- 
pher Huber's  house  (afterward  Samuel  Shoemaker's, 
and  since  Duval's)  was  turned  into  a  tailoring-shop 
for  the  army.  The  shoemaker-  and  blacksmith-shops 
were  also  taken  possession  of,  and  the  soldier-work- 
men would  proceed  thence  daily,  in  squads,  to  do 
their  work.  The  owners  of  the  shops  generally  as- 
sisted them  in  their  task,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on 
their  tools  and  property. 

Reuben  Haines'  house  was  made  use  of  by  the 
British  surgeons  as  a  hospital  ward  for  amputating 
limbs,  etc.,  after  the  battle.  The  American  wounded 
were  taken  to  another  house  on  the  hill.  Chew's 
house  has  become  celebrated  from  the  fact  that  to  the 
delay  caused  by  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British 
soldiers  intrenched  in  it  has  been  attributed  the  loss 
of  the  fight.  John  Dickinson's  handsome  house  at 
Fair  Hill,  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Farmer's 
Letters,"  was  burned  by  the  British  after  the  battle, 
the  beautiful  woods  cut  down,  and  the  place  laid 
waste.  This  was  the  house  mentioned  by  John 
Adams  in  his  diary  (in  1774):  "Went  with  my  col- 
leagues and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Mifflin  to  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill,  and  viewed  the  museum  at  Fort  St. 
David's;  a  great  collection  of  curiosities.  Returned 
and  dined  with  Mr.  Dickinson  at  his  seat  at  Fair  Hill, 
with  his  lady,  Mrs.  Thomson,  Miss  Norris,  and  Miss 
Harrison.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  a  fine  seat,  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  country,  fine  gar- 
dens, ami  a  very  grand  library.  The  most  of  the 
hooks  wen-  collected  by  Mr.  Norris,  once  Speaker  of 
the  House  heir,  lather  of  Mrs.  Dickinson." 

Mr.  Townsend  Ward,  in  his  interesting  papers  on 
"  Tin'  Germantown  Road  and  its  Associations,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Perm  <  1/  ■■■•  ine  of  History  and 
Biography,  mentions  a  house  on  the  road  to  NTaglee's 
Hill  in  which  is  to  be  seen  a  curious  relic  of  the  olden 
time,  Hi'  says,  "On  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  tin-  house  a  guest,  it  is  believed  an  otlirer 


i     ■    i  i""l  tl"'"  ■>' s  1I..UM-,"  w  1 1 i .  h  should  h.n 

w  ith  this  m.t  I.-,  lias  h.'t-n  in  turnr  pouted  umh'i    i  In  ■  n.. !,,-,.  ,,|    l;.,l.,it 
Morris,  tl"    financier,  in  vol.  I.  page  278.     rhe  house  in  G<  rmantowa 
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of  the  Hessian  force,  engraved  with  the  diamond  of 
his  ring  an  admirable  equestrian  likeness  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great.  On  the  lower  margin  he  inscribed  his 
name,  '  M.  J.  Ellinkhuysen,  fecit,  1783,  Philadelphia.' 
The  glass  of  the  windows  are  of  the  early  eight-by-ten 
size,  and  many  in  their  turn  became  broken.  This 
one  fortunately  escaped,  and  about  thirty  years  ago 
Mr.  Toland  had  it  removed  and  framed  for  preserva- 
tion. One  of  the  last  acts  of  Miss  Toland  was  to  per- 
mit this  engraving  to  be  reproduced."  At  the  time 
of  the  British  occupation  this  house  was  George 
Miller's,  who  became  a  colonel  in  the  army.  His 
house  was  made  the  quarters  of  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  British  officers. 

We  will  now  resume  our  narrative  of  events  in 
Philadelphia.  Time  is  a  wonderful  pacificator,  and 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  are  often  irresistible,  es- 
pecially with  the  fair  sex.  The  rulers  were  courteous 
and  agreeable;  they  were  received  as  friends  by  the 
Tory  families  ;  they  gave  entertainments,  balls,  and 
theatricals;  the  winter  of  1777-78  was  a  season  of 
gayety  unprecedented,  probably,  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  The  belles  could  not  resist  such  attractions, 
and  some  of  the  Whig  ladies  partook  of  these  amuse- 
ments without  giving  up  their  principles.  They  may 
have  had  many,  to  them,  excellent  reasons.  With 
some  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  policy,  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  enemy,  and  to  protect  some  persecuted 
relative;  others  might  entertain  the  hope  of  conquer- 
ing the  conquerors  by  the  power  of  their  charms; 
I  others,  still,  would  not  give  up  the  field  to  their 
rivals,  the  Tory  belles;  and,  lastly,  some  there  were, 
doubtless,  who  did  not  see  the  importance  of  the  act, 
hut  thought  only  of  the  fleeting  moment  of  pleasure 
they  would  enjoy.  At  all  events  there  was  no  lack  of 
fair  faces  at  the  great  "  Meschianza,"  gotten  up  by  the 
British  officers  on  the  18th  of  May,  1778,  as  a  sort  of 
f&te  d'adieux. 

The  first  month  or  two  of  the  occupation,  however, 
had  not  been  a  very  agreeable  period.  The  Phila- 
delphians,  accustomed  to  good  living,  and  who  had 
ever  had  good  things  in  abundance,  suffered  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  Then  hard  money  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  paper  money  was  worthless.  In- 
deed, it  had  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  before  the 
arrival  of  the  British  that  silk  sold  at  one  hundred 
dollars  per  yard,  and  tea  commanded  titty  and  sixty 
dollars  per  pound.  But  this  "  hard  times"  period  did 
not  hist  long, and  if  prices  remained  high,  merchandise 
of  every  kind  was  not  wanting. 

The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  ami  right  upon 
their  heels  came  in  the  Americans.  It  was  now  the 
turn    of  the  Whigs   to   rejoice,  and    hitter  were  their 

feelings  toward  the  Tories  who  had  welcomed  the 
British  invaders.  A  hall  was  given  at  the  City 
tavern  "to  the  young  ladies  who  had  manifested 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  virtue  ami  freedom 

by  sacrificing  every  convenience  to  the  love  id'  their 
country."      Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Tory 
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ladies  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Meschianza  should  I 
be  excluded  from  this  ball,  and,  in  fact,  be  "  put  in 
Coventry"  altogether,  but  this  did  not  prevail,  and 
Tory  belles  danced  with  the  American  officers,  as 
the  Whig  belles  had  danced  with  the  British.  Gen. 
Wayne  wrote  from  camp  in  July,  "Tell  those  Phila- 
delphia hulies  who  attended  Howe's  assemblies  and  I 
levees  that  the  heavenly,  sweet,  pretty  red-coats,  the  ' 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  guards  and  grenadiers, 
have  been  humbled  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth.  The 
knights  of  the  Blended  Roses  and  of  the  Burning  Mount 
have  resigned  their  laurels  to  rebel  officers,  who  will 
lay  them  at  the  feet  of  those  virtuous  daughters  of 
America  who  cheerfully  gave  up  ease  and  affluence  j 
in  a  city  for  liberty  and  peace  of  mind  in  a  cottage."1 
Gen.  Arnold,  the  military  commander  of  the  city, 
did  not  think  as  Gen.  Wayne,  for  he  not  only  gave 
the  example  of  extravagant  display  and  unblushing 
speculation,  but  paid  particular  attentions  to  the  Tory 
ladies.  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  wrote  to  her  mother  at 
this  time,  "  I  know  of  no  news,  unless  to  tell  you  we 
are  very  gay  is  such.  We  have  a  great  many  balls 
and  entertainments,  and  soon  the  Assembly  will  be- 
gin. Tell  Mr.  Hall  even  our  military  gentlemen  are 
too  liberal  to  make  any  distinction  between  Whig 
and  Tory  ladyes.  If  they  make  any,  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  Such,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  way 
those  things  are  conducted  at  present  in  this  city.  It 
originates  at  headquarters,  and  that  I  may  make  some 
apology  for  such  strange  conduct,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Cupid  has  given  our  little  general  a  more  mortal  I 
wound  than  all  the  hosts  of  Britons  could,  unless  his 
present  conduct  can  expiate  for  his  past.  Miss  Peggy 
Shippen  is  the  fair  one." 

The  father  of  the  fair  Peggy,  Edward  Shippen,  Jr., 
did  not  quite  approve  of  the  prevailing  extravagance, 
for  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  December  of  that  year, 
"  I  shall  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  removing 
from  this  scene  of  expense,  and  I  don't  know  where 
I  could  more  properly  go  than  to  Lancaster.  The 
common  articles  of  life,  such  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  family,  are  not  much  higher  here  than  in 
Lancaster,  but  the  style  of  living  my  fashionable 
daughters  have  introduced  into  my  family  and  their 
dress  will,  I  fear,  before  long  oblige  me  to  change  the 
scene.  The  expense  of  supporting  my  family  here 
will  not  fall  short  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  an  expense  insupportable  without  busi- 
ness." A  few  months  previous  to  this  he  wrote  to  his 
father  tint  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  procure  any 
Madeira  wine  for  him;  "the  only  pipe  I  have  heard 
of  for  sale  was  limited  at  eight  or  nine  hundred 
pounds.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  syrup,  the 
sugar  bakers  having  all  dropped  the  business  a  long 
while." 

An  event  in  the  month  of  July  of  that  year  was 
the    arrival    of    the    French    ambassador,    Monsieur 

1  Lift  and  Services  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.     By  II.  N.  U < 


Gerard.     A  grand  banquet  was  given  in   hi 
On  the  23d  of  August,  the  birthday  of  Louis  XVI., 
the   President   and    the    members   of  Congri 
upon  the  ambassador  to  offer  their  congratulations, 
and  two  days  afterward  he  gave  a   handsome  enter- 
tainment at  the  City  Tavern. 

.Mrs.  Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the 
middle  of  December.  On  the  17th  an  entertainment 
was  given  in  her  honor,  from  which  the  Tories  were 
excluded.  "  The  only  public  evidence  of  grace  we 
have  had,"  says  Dunlap's  paper,  "in  that  infatuated 
tribe  is  that  not  a  Tory  advocate  nor  a  quondam 
Whig  interfered  on  this  joyous  occasion."  The 
French  minister  and  the  president  of  the  Stale  Here 
present.  It  was  a  very  brilliant  assemblage,  and 
every  one  vied  in  [laying  respect  to  the  wife  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  all  true 
Americans  were  centred. 

Washington  arrived  on  the  22d  of  the  month. 
The  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  scenes 
of  folly  and  extravagance  he  witnessed  was  that  of  a 
great  sadness,  and  he  must  have  possessed  the  greatest 
fortitude  to  resist  the  discouraging  thoughts  that  as- 
sailed him  when  he  wrote  to  Col.  Harrison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, "If  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  times  and  of  men  from  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
and  in  part  know,  I  should  in  one  word  say,  that  idle- 
ness, dissipation,  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid 
fast  hold  of  most  of  them.  That  speculation,  pecu- 
lation, and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  riches  seems  to 
have  got  the  best  of  every  other  consideration,  and 
almost  every  order  of  men;  that  party  disputes  and 
personal  quarrels  are  the  great  business  of  the  day, 
while  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire,  a  great 
and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated 
money,  and  want  of  credit,  which  in  its  consequi  nces 
is  the  want  of  everything,  are  but  secondary  consid- 
erations, and  postponed  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week,  as  if  our  atl'airs  wore  the  most  promising  as- 
pect. .  .  .  Our  money  is  now  sinking  fifty  per  cent,  a 
day  in  this  city,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  a  total  stop  is  put  to  the  cur- 
rency of  it;  and  yet  an  assembly,  a  concert,  a  dinner, 
or  a  supper  that  will  cost  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  will  not  only  take  men  oil'  from  acting  in 
this  business,  lint  even  from  thinking  of  it  ;  while  a 
great  part  of  the  officers  of  our  army,  from  absolute 
necessity,  are  quitting  the  service,  and  the  more  vir- 
tuous few,  rather  than  do  this,  are  sinking  by  sure 
beggary  and  want."' 

What  a  graphic  picture!  and  how  useless  the  add- 
ing another  touch  to  it  ! 

Mean  while,  the  ladies  hud  got  a  new  mania  for  high 

head-dresses,-   the  old  fashion  revived,  with  exagger- 
ated proportions.     Timothy  Pickering,  writ] 
Philadelphia  to  his  wile  in  Salem,  comments  as  fol- 
lows upon  the  follies  of  fashion  : 
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mcli  loads  -»f  trnmpery  on  their  poll*;  and  i 

[  am 
I 
married  ladles,  b  >weTer,  art-  not  nil 
(Gfn.  Mifflin's  lady)  I  have  teen  in  tlifa  St..t      i 
higher Oi ad  wi  Bui  you  know,  mv  dear, 

i    in  iluni  has 
t."i<-iM-i|  mv   i.  :    my  baldness. 

The  latter  I  Hi 

In    conni  cl  ion    w  ith    these    absurdl} 

i  of  the  Tory  belle  and  fa- 
mous wit,  Miss  Rebecca  Franks.   She  was  entertain- 
ing Col.  Jack  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  an  old  but  un- 
idmirer  of  hers,  who  had  called  upon  her 
after  the  departure  of  the  British  forces,  when  a  noise 
f  drew  them  to  the  window.     The  crowd 
ire  in   female  attire,  w  I 
head-dress  of   enormous   size, — a  caricature  of   the 
style  by  which  the  Tory  belles  di>tinLUiished  them- 
selves, while  her  >kirt>  were  ragged  and  her  feet  bare. 
"The   lady  is  equipped   altogether  in   thi 
fashion,"  unluckily  remarked  tin-  col  'Nol 

together,  colonel,"  wa>  Miss  Frank's  prompl 
"  tor,  though  the  style  of  her  head  is   British,  her 
shoes  and  stockings  are  in  the  genuine  Continental 
fashion.'1 

The  press  kept  up  an  incessant  warfare  against  the 
extravagant    fashions,  but  with    indifferent  success, 
d  this  hotshot: 


U  lately  pared 
and  pruned  iil)  its  little  brim  left  tl 

unl  extendi-d 

■ 

i,  when  found, 

■    ■ 

rfloe  cloth  wight  be  purchased  for  thlrrj 

■ 

difficult,  with 

the  skirts  of  j  to  at  all.   At  prea- 

ent  they  have  gut  below  the  knee.     And  I  bai 

; 

them  i  la  Haste,  danglli 

[ghl  when  the  fate  of  niilllom  yet 

. 
from  ;ill  kind  ol  estimation.     The  . 

[Jts.-.-l,    Imth  I. 

tin*  w  i  i-i  «>ii  which  it  is  hung." 

owing  list  of  articles   stolen   ^ 
Bankson,  "living  in  Penn  Street,  corner  >>\  an  alley 
leading  to  Willing's  &  Morris'  wharf,"  will  give  an 
idea  of  a  private  citizen's  wardrobe  in  177:': 

red  and  white 
stripped  linen  i  arlet  cloth  jacket;  b 

with  white  rilvei  bultom;  one  scarlet  .int.  . 

- 
otk  waitjtcoat  and  breeches,  one  white  cloth 

:  me  :  Iwo  mornings    - . 

two  women'*  :  ■  >-  white  H.-HatM  p  i . 

.  ■ 
lies;  one  Muck  tilk    ■  .   t 

Blinded  silk  guwnand  pet  I 

■ 


■ 


"  Ladi.  -     i 
muslin  forth-  merary  upper 

. 

-inj,'le  petticoat 

But  the  ladies  were  not  alone  guilty  of  extravagance; 
men  laid  themselves  open  to  criticism,  and 
were  thus  severely  handled  by  a  writer  in  l 

:  1777,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Re- 
taliation :" 

■ 

l,  l.ii.  kleil,  plaited,   muiilletl,  etied,  cllllibcd, 
rolvo  thruugli 

■ 

i  ude  breuih  of 

■      ■ 

f  country  pre- 

■ 

■ 
■ 


:  Tin1  mm. <ll  nil 


Four  hundred  pounds  reward  were  offered  for  the 
return  ol 

To  complete  the  picture,  we  have  the  description  of 
the  outfit  of  a  bridegoom  furnished  in  Philadelphia 
and  for  use  during  the  honeymoon  : 
. 
■ 

- 

■  . 

-    : 
■    cuttun   hone;    four  pairs  <•("   gauxe  dltt<  \ 

■ 

■  I 
ditto." 

M  i  b.  Bache,  in  i  father,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, who  was  then  American  minister  to   France,  re- 
i  ntly   to  the   high  prices  and    -  I 
i  dress  : 

■ 

iil  .pultun;,  that   1  mi 

:      :, 

I 

old  fi lends  meeting  again,  ih-  Win  r 

li   to  offer  me 

1 
.;   «ill  eimhlo 
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me  to  do."  .  .  .  She  bad  asked  fur  some  fine  linen,  loop:  black  pins,  and 
Borne  lace  and  featln  is,  to  lie  sent  to  tier  from  France.  Franklinends  a 
letter  of  mild  reproof  with  the  following  characteristic  remarks:  "I 
therefore  send  all  the  articles  von  desire  that  are  useful  and  necessary, 
aud  omit  the  rest;  for,  as  you  say  you  should  'have  great  pride  in  wear- 
ing anything  I  send,  and  showing  it  as  your  father's  taste,'  I  must  avoid 
giving  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  with  either  lace  or  feathers.  If 
you  wear  your  cambric  ruffles  as  I  do,  and  take  care  not  to  mend  the 
holes,  they  will  come  in  time  to  be  lace  ;  aiol  feat  hers,  my  dear  girl,  they 
may  be  had  in  America  from  every  cock's  tail."  Mrs.  Bache,  in  her  let- 
ter in  reply  to  this,  justifies  herself  from  any  wish  to  be  extravagant, 
and  says,  further,  "I  can  assure  my  dear  papa  that  industry  in  this 
house  is  by  no  means  laid  aside;  but  as  to  spinning  linen,  we  cannot 
think  of  that  till  we  have  got  that  wove  which  we  spun  three  years 
ago.  ...  I  did  not  mention  the  feathers  and  pins  as  necessaries  of  life, 
as  my  papa  seems  to  think,  I  meant  as  common  necessaries  were  so 
dear,  I  could  not  afford  to  get  anything  that  was  not,  and  begged  he 
would  send  me  a  few  of  the  others.  .  .  .  Home  will  be  the  place  for  me 
this  winter,  as  I  cannot  get  a  common  winter  cloak  and  hat,  but  jnat 
decent,  under  two  hundred  pounds.  As  to  gauze,  now  it  is  fifty  dollars 
a  yard,  'tis  beyond  my  wish,  and  I  should  think  it  not  only  a  shame,  but 
a  sin,  to  buy  it  if  I  had  millions.  I  should  be  couteuted  with  muslin 
caps  if  I  could  procure  them  in  winter  ;  in  the  summer  I  went  without; 
and  as  to  cambric,  I  have  none  to  make  lace  of."1 

The  private  letters  of  that  period  of  folly  all  agree 
in  deploring  the  general  extravagance.'2  Gen.  Greene 
wrote  that  the  luxury  he  thought  predominant  in 
Boston  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  what  prevailed 
in  Philadelphia  "than  an  infant  babe  to  a  full-grown 
man."  He  dined  at  one  table  where  there  were  "  an 
hundred  and  sixty  dishes."  Franklin  is  "  astonished 
and  vexed"  to  find  that  "  much  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Congress  interest  bills  come  to  pay  for  tea,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out 
in  gewgaws  and  superfluities."  An  entertainment  is 
spoken  of  at  which  eight  hundred  pounds  were  spent 
in  pastry. 

A  letter  to  Gen.  Wayne  from  a  brother-officer  in 
Philadelphia  tells  of  the  effect  this  extravagance  had 
on  society : 

"  Permit  me  now  to  say  a  little  of  the  dress,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  town's  people.  In  respect  to  the  first,  great  alterations  have  taken 
place  since  I  was  last  here.  It  is  all  gayety,  aud,  from  what  I  can  ob- 
serve, every  lady  and  gentleman  endeavors  to  outdo  the  other  in  splen- 
dor and  Bhow.  The  manners  of  the  ladies  are  much  changed  ;  they 
have  really,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  that  native  innocence  in  their 
manners  which  formerly  was  their  characteristic,  and  supplied  its  place 
with  what  they  call  an  easy  behavior.  The  manner  of  entertaining  in 
this  place  has  likewise  undergone  its  change.  You  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  elegant  thau  the  present  taste.  You  will  hardly  dine  at 
a  table  but  they  present  you  with  three  courses,  and  each  of  them  in 
the  most  elegant  manner." 

What  a  contrast  these  pictures  of  luxurious  living 
present  to  Washington's  well-known  personal  econ- 
omy, even  during  better  times,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Griswold  in  his 
"Republican  Court."  It  was  during  Presidential 
times  in  New  York.  "  Fraunces  (the  steward  of  Pres- 
i|  identWashington)  was  always  anxious  to  provide  the 
first  dainties  of  the  season  for  his  table.  On  one  oc- 
casion, making  his  purchases  at  the  old  Vly  Market, 


'Letters  to  Benjamin  Franklin  from  his  Family  and  Frieuds.and 
Works  of  Franklin,  Sparks. 

3  See  the  interesting  sketch  "Philadelphia  Society  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  in  the  Penmylvaria  Magarint  of  IIMonj  and  Biography,  No. 
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he  observed  a  fine  shad,  the  first  of  the  season.  He 
was  not  long  in  making  a  bargain,  and  the  fish  was 
sent  home  with  his  other  provisions.  The  next  morn- 
ing it  was  duly  served,  in  the  best  style,  for  breakfast, 
on  sitting  down  to  which  Washington  observed  the 
fragrant  delicacy,  and  asked  what  it  was.  The  stew- 
ard replied  that  it  was  '  a  fine  shad.'  '  It  is  very  early 
in  the  season  for  shad  ;  how  much  did  you  pay  for  it?' 
'  Two  dollars.'  '  Two  dollars !  I  can  never  encourage 
this  extravagance  at  my  table;  take  it  away  ;  I  will 
not  touch  it.'  The  shad  was  accordingly  removed, 
and  Fraunces,  who  had  no  such  economical  scruples, 
made  a  hearty  meal  upon  it  in  his  own  room." 

A  glance  at  the  prices  paid  for  various  necessaries 
of  life  will  give  an  idea  of  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money  in  1779,  and  make  the  culpable  extravagance 
of  the  fashionable  society  still  more  incomprehens- 
ible. Butter  sold  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  pound  ; 
flour  at  twenty  pounds  the  hundred-weight;  green 
peas,  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  the  half-peck. 
A  silk  handkerchief  cost  forty  dollars,  a  man's  hat 
four  hundred  dollars,  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  three 
hundred  dollars,  a  pair  of  shoes  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars !  Fish  must  have  been  dear,  when  a 
fish-hook  was  worth  half  a  dollar!  Such  was  the 
price  at  which  William  Livingston  bought  a  few 
for  Anthony  Bleeker  and  some  other  "gentlemen 
fishers." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
abnormal  state  of  things  culminated  in  the  riot 
known  as  the  "  Fort  Wilson  Affair."  That  the  dis- 
turbance was  short-lived  and  was  suppressed  at  the 
cost  of  so  few  lives  is  still  more  surprising. 

The  utter  want  of  discretion  of  the  Tories,  their 
open  sympathy  with  the  enemy  of  their  country,  and 
their  avowed  hostility  to  the  government,  caused  gen- 
eral indignation  and,  not  unfrequently,  fierce  denun- 
ciations. These  infatuated  people  seemed  to  court 
persecution.  The  Tory  ladies,  especially,  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  open  sympathy  for  every- 
thing British.  Governor  William  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey,  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  in  Philadel- 
phia, "  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  flirts  in 
Philadelphia,  equally  famed  for  their  want  of  modesty 
as  want  of  patriotism,  who  will  triumph  in  our  over- 
complaisance  to  the  red-coated  prisoners  lately  ar- 
rived in  that  metropolis.  I  hope  none  of  my  con- 
nections will  imitate  them,  either  in  the  dress  of  their 
heads  or  in  the  still  more  Tory  feelings  of  their 
hearts." 

But  if  such  frivolous  creatures  were  to  be  met  with 
in  Philadelphia,  that  city  could  boast  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  true-hearted  daughters  of  America.  In  the 
spring  of  1780,  when  the  distress  of  the  American  army 
was  at  its  height,  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  under- 
took to  collect  by  voluntary  subscriptions  money  and 
clothes  for  the  tattered  soldiers,  who  were  suffering 
such    terrible  deprivations  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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Mrs.  Reed  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  which 
was  eminently  successful,  for  the  collections  in  Phila- 
delphia City  and  County  alone  amounted  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  paper  currency. 
Circulars  were  addressed  to  neighboring  counties  and 
States,  and  met  generally  with  a  liberal  response. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  contributed  generously. 

William  B.  Reed,  in  hi-  "  Lit, 
says,   "The  original    memoranda  and   accounts   oi 

i  ;  ibutions,  with  the  names  of  each  c lit- 

tee  and  contributor,  are  in  my  possession.  The  num- 
ber of  contributors  was  1645,  thus  apportioned:  The 
city,1099;  Southwark,  152;  Northern  Liberties,  171  ; 
Germantown,  152  ;  and  Bristol,  13.  All  ranks  of  soci- 
ety seem  to  have  united,  from  Phillis,  the  colored 
woman,  with  her  humble  Is.  (></.,  to  the  Marchioness 
de  Lafayette,  who  contributed  one  hundred  guineas 
in  specie,  and  the  Countess  dc  Luzerne,  six  thousand 
dollars  in  Continental  paper  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  specie." 

We  take  the  liberty  of  copyiug  in  extemo  from  Mr. 
>ok    two   letters  of    historic   interest.     The 
first   is   addressed   to  Gen.  Washington,  and   dated 
Philadelphia,  July  1.  1780: 

-ubscription  set  on  fool  by  the  ladies  of  this  city  for  the 
:■  i  as  t  i  Induce  me  to  transmit  to 

nut  nf  tin'  m    ii, -y   I   I 

although  It  has  answered  our  expectations,  it  does  not  equal  out  wishes, 
i  it'.l  will  In-  received  asaprool 
md  our  esteem  and  gratitude  for  those  wh 

f,„,l  it. 
"The  amount  of  the  subscription  is  200,580 dollars, and 

i  i  til,'  whole  iri  p;ip,-i   ;u 
"The  holies  arc  anxious  for  the  soldiers  to  rcceiro  tbi 
anil  wait  your  directions  how  it  can  best  bedis] 

additions  from  tho  country,  and  have  also 

,     ,ii!i,-s  there  will  adopt  similar  plans  to  r.-ii.!.- r 
it  ni,,ie  ^•~ 

"  With  the  '   !1  '»n,l  -lire  in 

my  power  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  dl 

it  agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  tin-  ,1    i 
wishes  on  tin 
"The  ladies  of  my  family  join  me  in  their  respectful  compliments  and 
i  tor  your  health,  safety,  and  success.    I  have  the  honor 

to  l,e,  with  the  high,  11 

"  Yum  n;  sdiei  I  bumble  servant, 

i  letter  accompanied  the  offering  of  Madame 

de  Lai,. 

irtbbs,  June  25, 1780. 
re-olntion,  in  which  the  fair  ones  ,>f 
Philadelphia  have  taken  the  lead,  I  am  inducod  to  foci  fc 
icun  holies  who,  being  out  of  tbo  continent,  cannot  pal  U 

]  who,  heartily  wishing  for  a  personal 

■cqnalnlance  with  the  la  I   I  feel  particularly  happy 

I  npon  the  rules  of  youl 

solicit  111  her  inline  thai  U  pl  of  her  offer- 

ing.    With  t 


■Tom  n.i  -t 


•Lafatktte.' 


[n  Washington's  answer  to  Mrs.   I 

that  the  ami, tint   collected   should  be  deposited  in  the 

ted  hank,  and  bank  uotes  received  in  lien 
of  it  to  purchase  the  articles  intended.     He  adds: 


"This,  while  serviceable  to  the  bank  and  advancing    j 

lav.-  no  inconvenience  to  the 
intentions  of  the  ladies.  By  uniting  the  efforts  of 
patriotism  they  will  reciprocally  promote  each  other, 
and  I  Bhould  imagine  the  ladies  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  union  with  the  gentlemen." 

i.  -hing,  after  recording  scenes  of  frivolity 
and  extravagance,  to  dwell  upon  such  evidences  of 
noble  patriotism.  Tin-  former  an-  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten; the  latter  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
true  Americans.  However  great  the  suffei 
forefathers,  however  praiseworthy  their  endurance 
they  could  not  have  accomplished 
their  work  if  the  women  of  America  had  not  been 
faithful  to  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  names  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
have  been  recorded  in  prose  nil  verse.  How  many 
acts  of  female  heroism  have  passed  unknown  or  un- 
remembered?  Had  she  not  tin  heart  of  a  heroine, 
thai  Philadelphia  lady  who  wrote  to  a  British  officer, 
a  former  friend  of  her  family,  "  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  done.  My  only  brother  I  have  sent  to  the 
camp  with  my  prayers  and  blessings,  and  had  I 
twenty  -on- tun 1  brothers  they  should  go  to  emulate 
the  great  examples  before  them.     I  have  retrenched 

rfluoUS  expense  in  my  table  and  family. 
Tea  I  have  not  drank  since  Last  Christmas,  nor  bought 
a  new  cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington. 
1  have  tin-  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  thesi  are  the 

sentiments  of  till  my  sister  American.-.  They  have 
sacrificed  assemblies,  parties,  tea-drinkings,  and  finery 
to  the  great  spirit  of  patriotism.  If  these  are  our 
sentiments,  what  must  be  the  resolutions  of  our  hus- 
bands but  to  die  or  be  free  !  All  ranks  of  men  among 
us  are  in  arms.  Nothing  is  heard  in  our  streets  but 
die  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  universal  cry  is 
'  Americans  to  arms!' "  But  this  was  written  in  the 
early  days  of  enthusiasm.  Many  thought  and  acted 
likewise,  who.  while  still  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
could  not,  at  a  later  date,  steer  clear  of  the  whirlpool 

of  fashionable  extravagance. 

The    ta-te   for  fashionable   frivolity  and    display 
during  the  gloomy   winter  of  17SO  was   not   confined 

to  Philadelphia.     Eugene  Lawrence,  in  speaking  oi 

New  York  City  at  this  time,  in  a  paper  read  before 

tin    V  i\    York   Historical    Society.1  .Ian.  6, 

e.  in   the  mid-t  of  all   this  Buffering  and 

want,  the  city  street-  were  tilled  with  the  l'a-hions  and 

i    Europe.      The   ladle-  crow. led    William 

Street,  and  the  merchants  spread  out   the  most  co-tly 

wan-.      French    silks,  captured    in   some  unlucky 

Vessels,  sold  readily  at  extravagant  rates.     Lutestrings 

and   poplin-,  brocades,  and  the  best  broadcloth  of 

England  were  shown  on  the  counters  of  William 
Street  and  Wall;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  through  all  the  war  William  Prince,  of  Flushing, 

continued   his  advertisement  of  fruit   and   flowers,  of 
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magnolias  and  apricots,  and  of  the  finest  grafts  and 
the  rarest  seeds." 

Mrs.  Riedesel,  wife  of  a  German  general  in  the 
British  service,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother  tells  a  laugh- 
able anecdote  of  fashion.  "  We  remained,"  she  wrote, 
"the  entire  summer  of  1780  upon  this  lovely  estate" 
(Gen.  Clinton's  country-seat  on  the  Hudson).  "  Two 
Miss  Robinsons  came  to  share  our  loneliness  and 
enliven  our  little  company.  They  remained  with  us 
a  fortnight  previous  to  our  return  to  the  city,  when 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  England,  bring- 
ing over  the  latest  fashions,  took  them  back  again  to 
the  town.  On  our  return  to  the  city  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized them  in  their  odd  and  actually  laughable  garb, 
which  a  very  pretty  woman,  just  over  from  England, 
had  imposed  upon  them  and  the  other  New  York 
ladies.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  she  made  them  think  that 
in  England  they  wore  bodies  that  were  parted  in  the 
middle,  whereby  the  points  stuck  upwards,  hoops  as 
large  around  as  those  of  a  hogshead,  and  very  short 
cloaks  tied  up  with  ribbons,  all  of  which  they  believed 
implicitly,  and  copied  after."1 

Witty  Rebecca  Franks  was  in  New  York  at  that 
time,  her  father,  David  Franks,  having  been  invited 
by  the  Pennsylvania  government  to  leave  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  one  of  her  chatty  letters  to  her  sister 
— the  wife  of  Andrew  Hamilton — she  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  the  Philadelphians.  She  wrote,  "By 
the  bye,  few  ladies  here  know  how  to  entertain  com- 
pany in  their  own  houses,  unless  they  introduce  the 
card-table.  Except  the  Van  Homes,  who  are  re- 
markable for  their  good  sense  and  ease,  I  don't  know 
a  woman  or  girl  who  can  chat  above  half  an  hour, 
and  that  on  the  form  of  a  cap,  the  color  of  a  ribbon, 
or  the  set  of  a  hoop,  stay,  or  jupon.  I  will  do  our 
ladies— that  is,  the  Philadelphians— the  justice  to  say, 
that  they  have  more  cleverness  in  the  turn  of  an  eye 
than  those  of  New  York  have  in  their  whole  com- 
position. With  what  ease  have  I  seen  a  Chew,  a 
Penn,  an  Oswald,  an  Allen,  and  a  thousand  others, 
entertain  a  large  circle  of  both  sexes,  the  conversation, 
without  the  aid  of  cards,  never  flagging  nor  seeming 
in  the  least  strained  or  stupid."  Miss  Franks  was 
certainly  a  judge  in  matters  conversational.  She 
concedes,  entre  nous,  to  the  New  York  girls  one 
advantage  over  the  Philadelphians:  they  have  a 
greater  quantity  of  hair  and  better  forms.  She  rattles 
away  about  the  ways  of  the  New  York  ladies,  who 
avow  too  freely  their  partiality  for  a  man  and  are  the 
first  to  show  a  preference,  and  finally  comes  down  to 
the  question  of  dress.  She  describes  the  fashions  as 
follows:  "I  shall  send  a  pattern  of  the  newest 
bonnets:  there  is  no  crown,  but  gauze  is  raised  on 
wire,  and  pinched  to  a  sugar  loaf  at  the  top, — the 
lighter  the  trimming  the  more  fashionable, — and  all 
quilling.  Nancy  Van  Home  and  myself  employed 
yesterday  morning  in  trying  to  dress  a  rag  baby  in 


the  fashion,  but  could  not  succeed  ;  it  shall  go,  how- 
ever, as  it  will  in  some  degree  give  you  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  As  to  the  jacket,  and  the  pinning  on 
of  the  handkerchief,  yours,  you  say,  reaches  to  the 
arm.  I  know  it,  but  it  must  be  pinned  up  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulders,  and  quite  under  the  arm,  as  you 
would  a  girl's  vandyke.  The  fuller  it  sets  the  hand- 
somer it  is  thought.  Nobody  ever  sets  a  handkerchief 
out  in  the  neck,  and  a  gauze  handkerchief  is  always 
worn  double,  and  the  largest  that  can  be  got ;  it  is 
pinned  round  the  throat,  as  Mrs.  Penn  always  did, 
and  made  to  set  out  before  like  the  chitterling  of  a 
man's  shirt.  The  ladies  here  always  wear  a  pin  or  a 
brooch,  as  the  men  do."  She  mentions  two  pairs  of 
shoes  sent  to  her  by  her  aunt  Richa  from  England  ; 
"one  pair,  dark  maroon,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
the  other,  white,  with  pink."  Miss  Franks,  soon  after 
the  war,  was  married  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Johns- 
ton, and  subsequently  lived  in  England.  The  witty 
and  sarcastic  sayings  of  this  Philadelphia  belle  have 
often  been  quoted  and  would  fill  a  volume.  She  had 
an  irrepressible  fondness  for  repartee,  and  would  hit 
a  friend  for  want  of  a  foe,  as  she  did  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  at  a  ball  in  New  York.  While  conversing 
with  her  that  officer  called  to  the  musicians,  "  Give  us 
'  Britons,  strike  Home  I' "  "  The  commander-in-chief 
has  made  a  mistake,"  exclaimed  Miss  Franks,  "  he 
meant  to  say,  Britons,  go  home!"2 

But  her  humor  was  not  always  of  the  most  refined. 
The  correspondence  between  her  and  Gen.  Charles 
Lee,  published  in  the  United  Slates  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, 1779,  somewhat  extraordinary  in  its  character, 

i  arose  outof  an  assertion  (at  least  it  was  so  said  by  Gen. 

]  Lee)  attributed  to  Miss  Franks,  that  Gen.  Lee  "  wore 
green  breeches  patched  with  leather."  He  said  that 
they  were  "  actually  legitimate  sherryvalies,  such  as 
his  majesty  of  Poland  wears  (who,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  a  man  who  has  made  more  fashions  than  all  your 
knights  of  the  Meschianza  put  together,  notwith- 
standing their  beauties)."  In  a  note  it  is  said  that 
sherryvalies  "are  a  kind  of  long  breeches,  reaching 
to  the  ankle,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  leather  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  for  the  convenience  of  riding." 

Of  a  very  different  sort  was  the  wit  of  another 
famous  belle  of  that  time,  the  accomplished  Miss 
Vining.  Miss  Montgomery,  in  her  "  Reminiscences 
of  Wilmington,"  says  "  her  rare  beauty  and  graceful 
form  commanded  admiration,  and  her  intellectual 
endowments — a  mind  stored  with  historical  knowl- 
edge and  sparkling  effusions  of  wit — entertained  the 
literati  and  amused  the  gay.  The  singular  fluency 
and  elegance  with  which  she  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage, with  her  vivacity,  grace,  and  amiability,  had 
made  her  a  general  favorite  with  the  French  officers, 
who  praised  her  in  their  home  correspondence  to 
such  a  degree  that  her  name  became  familiar  in 
Paris,  and  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  spoke  of  her 
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with  enthusiasm  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  expressing  a  wish 
thai  she  might  some  time  see  her  al  the  Tuileries. 
The  intimate  friendships  Bhe  formed  during  thi  Rev- 
olution were  preserved  after  the  peace,  by  a  large 
correspondence  with  distinguished  men.  Lafayette 
appears  to  have-  been  very  much  attached  to  her,  and 
Bhe  wrote  to  him  Frequently  until  she  died.  For- 
eigners of  rank  rarely  visited  Wilmington 
Vining's  retirement  from  the  society  of  Philadelphia, 
iliciting  an  introduction    to  her.     An g 

her  guests  were  the  Duke  de  LianCOUrt,  the  Duke  of 
!  and  many  others  ;  and  it  is 

related  that  Oen.  Miranda,  passing  through  the  town 
In  a  mail-coach,  at  night,  left  his  card  for  her  at  the 
post-office  lie  death  oi  her  brother,  a  man  of 
eminent  abilities,  who  was  chosen  at  an  earlj  agi  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Delaware,  was  followed 
-  of  misfortunes,  and.  retiring  from  the 
gay  world  in  the  maturity  of  her  charms,  -he  passed 
the  closing  years  of  her  life  in  poverty  and  seclu- 
sion." ' 

Miss  Vining's  opinion  of  t  lie  society  of  Philadelphia 
is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dickinson  in 
1783  (she  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age),  when 
she  complained  that  Philadelphia  had  lost  all  its 
gayety  with  the  removal  of  Congress  from  the  city. 
"You  know,  however,''  Bhe  adds,  "that  here  alone 
can  be  found  a  truly  intellectual  and  refined  socii  tj  . 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  in  tin-  capital  of  a  great 
country." 

The  bonnet  called  the  "calash"  came  into  notice 
about  1780,  and  is  thus  ridiculed  in  Rivington's  Ga- 
zette o(  L782: 


-  Unit : 

By  all  Indulgent  BeaTeo 
T"  sallow  nymphs  and  maiden  stale 

rtli  ■  kindness  giv'n; 
Safe  in  i  iphere, 

I  nseon  bj  mortal  eyes, 

'I'll.-  minglol  lma|i  ■  >!  p'eas.i  uni!  linn 

: 
aid  head  should  pad 

i  Is  of  horsehair  fill, 

,  pate, 
Calash  will  hold  them  all!" 

lint  the  "calash"  was  only  worn  out-doors,     II" 

pyramid  of  hair  now  thrown  hark  obliquel]  over  lie 
head,  with  light  Crisp  curls  at  the  base,  was  BUr- 
mounted  by  figures  of  butterflies,  caterpillar-.,  coaches 

and  horses,  etc.,  in  blown  gla-s.  These  ridiculous  or- 
nament-, much  in  vogue  in  England  at  that  time,  were 

not  very  long  the  fashion.  Friendly  relations  with 
France  had  had  for  one  of  its  first  results  thi  intro- 
duction of  the  French  modes  in  the  ladies'  dress.    The 

lofty    leather-,    invented    by    Mile.    I'.crtin, 
the  I'ari-  milliner,  and   cherished  by  the   unfortunate 
.ved  with   much   favor  by 
the  Philadelphia  ladies.    This  head-dress  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  17-1  : 


"A  cap  like  a  bat. 
Win.  I,  ua«  ouco  a  cravat, 

i  and  pinned  is; 
Pari  stack  dj 


Ami  ; 


A  t..i|.l,  amazing  crest 

in  shoulder  I 

Ami  t..  ravish  the  eyee — 

ten  ami  iharm  the  beholder! 
In  skirl,  head,  and  feather, 
Anl  wig  altogether, 

With  wonder  and  joy  would  delight  yel 
Like  the 
of  th'  adorable  queen 

(If  Hi 

Thesatirist  doesnot  inform  us  whether  in  Philadel- 
phia, a-  it  did  in  I'ari-,  thi-  towering  head-dress  com- 
pelled the  wearer,  as  she  rode  in  her  carriage,  cither 
lo  hang  her  head  out  at  the  door  or  to  sit  on  the  floor 
of  the  vehicle. 

Not  every  woman's  hair  furnished  sufficient  mate- 
rial for  these  elaborate  pj  ramids;  besides,  they  proved 

very  awkward  at  bedtime,  and  could  not  be  arranged 
at  a  moment's  notice,  so  it  became  the  fashion  tor 
ladies  to  wear  wigs.  Whether  they  consented  to  the 
sacrifice  of  having  their  hair  shaved,  as  did  the  men, 
rtificial  means  were  found  by  which  they 

could  wear  these  cumbrous  appliances  over  their  own 
hair,  history  telle! h  not.  The  use  of  wigs  had  long 
been   discarded    by   the   ma-s  of  the    people,   but    was 

Mill  the  necessary  appendage  to  a  gentleman  of  Gash- 
ion's  dress,  At  home  they  got  rid  of  it.  and  wore  a 
velvet  cap  to  protect  their  bald  pates  in  winter  and  a 
heir  velvet  or  line  broad- 
cloth coat  was  al-o  laid  aside,  and  the  more  comforta- 
ble dressing-gown  of  flowered  damask  donned.  These 
coats  were  of  all  color-,  and  the  dressing-gowns  not 
always  of  damask.     Worthy  citizens  were  often  seen 

on  the  streets  during  business  hours  clad  ill  a  flowing 
gown  of  calico. 

Thereturnof  peace  having  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  good-,  a  tall  in  the  prices  wa-  the 
natural  consequence,  and  the  ladies  could  indulge 
more  freely  in  their  taste  for  die—.      Mr.  Oriswold.  in 

"The  Republican  Court,"  page  268,  says  in  a  note, 

"During  the   period   in  which    Philadelphia  was  the 

remment,  on  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and 

tall    ships    from    England,   the    pavements   all    along 

■  !.    from    Arch    Street    to    Walnut    Street, 

were  lumbered  and  seatiered,  before  the  d -  of  im- 
porters, with  boxes  and  bales  of  English  dry  goods, 

the  clerks,  apprentices,  and  subordinate-  ol  the  mer- 
chant- a-  busy  a-  bee-  in  their  several  VOCat 
with  sharp  knives  and  claw  hammers  ripping  ami 
breaking  open  the  package-  and  cases,  and  others 
within-doors  exhibiting  the  ; 1-  a-  -ale-men,  alto- 
gether displaying  a  plea-ant  bustle  of  rivalship  and 
competition.  The  retailer-,  principally  women,  were 
round,  mingling  with  the  men.  and  viewing 

with  admiration  the  rich  varieties  of  foreign  chintzes, 
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muslins,  and  calicoes  of  the  latest  fashions.  All 
sums  of  money  were  computed  in  pounds,  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  dollars  and  cents  being  unused 
denominations,  except  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton." "  The  first  brilliant  retail  fancy  dry-goods 
shop  was  opened  about  this  time,"  says  a  writer  in 
Hazard's  Register,  "  by  a  Mr.  Whitesides,  as  it  was 
said,  from  London,  in  the  true  Bond  Street  style,  at 
No.  134  Market  Street,  and  the  uncommon  size  of  the 
panes  of  glass,  the  fine  mull-mull  and  jaconet  muslins, 
the  chintzes  and  linens,  suspended  in  whole  pieces 
and  entwined  together  in  puffs  and  festoons,  and  the 
shopmen  behind  the  counter,  bowing  and  smiling, 
created  for  a  time  some  sensation." 

It  was  no  longer  the  time  for  such  prices  as  Capt. 
McLane  paid  to  William  Nicolls,1  in  January,  1781, 
to  wit:  one  pair  boots,  six  hundred  dollars  ;  six  and 
three-quarter  yards  calico,  at  eighty-five  dollars  per 
yard;  six  yards  chintz,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  yard  ;  four  and  a  half  yards  moreen,  at  one 
hundred  dollars  per  yard  ;  four  handkerchiefs,  at  one 
hundred  dollars  apiece;  eight  yards  quality  binding, 
at  four  dollars  per  yard  ;  one  skein  of  silk,  ten  dol- 
lars. The  total  amount  is  $3144.50,  but  with  the  pro- 
viso, "  If  paid  in  specie,  £18  10s." 

Mr.  Watson  tells  a  good  story  about  the  first  fancy 
retail  hardware-store,  with  bulk-windows,"  opened  by 
James  Stokes,  in  what  had  been  the  old  Coffee- 
House,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Front 
Streets.  "  The  buck-bandied  '  Barlow'  penknives,  the 
gilt  and  plated  buttons,  and  the  scissors,  curiously 
arranged  on  circular  cards  (a  new  idea),  and  the  bulk- 
windows  lighted  up  at  night  (a  new  thing),  was  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  the  boys  and  the 
country  market-people  lounging  about  with  arms 
folded,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings.  One  even- 
ing, among  a  group  of  gazers  from  about  Conestoga, 
oneof  them  exclaimed  to  the  others  in  Pennsylvania 
German  (Dutch),  '  Cook  a  mole  bar,  cook  do  !  meiner 
sale  !'  "  In  German,  "  Guck'  einmal  her  !  Guck'  da  ! 
Meine  seele !"  i.e.,  "  Only  look  here  !  Look  at  that ! 
My  soul !" 

The  trying  times  of  the  Revolution  were  now  over. 
After  the  heroism  displayed  in  the  long  struggle, 
wisdom  must  consolidate  the  new  government,  in 
order  that  the  victory  shall  not  be  barren.  The  situ- 
ation was  still  critical,  but  we  had  Washington. 

The  study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  their  political 
history.  Thus  we  see  the  influence  of  the  Quaker 
ideas  of  the  early  founders  of  Philadelphia  strongly 
marked  in  the  picture  of  Philadelphia  society  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  influence 
is  already  greatly  modified  toward  the  middle  of 
the  century,  by  the  increase  of  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  entertained  views  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  Friends.    Then  came  the  Revolutionary  period  ; 


the  Quakers  were  generally  opposed  to  the  war ;  their 
influence  wanes  and  disappears ;  they  cannot  resist 
the  current  of  new  ideas,  and  they  are  even  compelled 
to  compromise  with  the  world  ;  still  the  minority  they 
form  in  the  community  is  of  immense  importance, — 
Quaker  simplicity  checks  worldly  extravagance  and 
helps  it  to  return  from  excess  to  moderation.  But 
the  Revolutionary  period  is  a  period  of  transition  ; 
society  is  swayed  by  the  alternate  victories  of  conflict- 
ing elements  and  by  foreign  influences.  The  travel- 
ers who  visited  our  shores  during  the  war,  and  who 
speak  with  praise  of  our  society,  pay  it  a  rare  com- 

j  pliment;  they  must  have  instinctively  recognized  the 
characteristics,  still  undeveloped,  of  the  American 
society  of  the  future,  the  society  born  in  peace,  when 
with  the  turmoils  of  war  had  ceased  the  follies  and 
exaggerations  of  an  unsettled  public  taste. 

The  rigidity  of  President  Washington's  principles, 
the  examples  of  economy  and  simplicity  to  be  found 
in  his  manner  of  living,  the  sweet  influence  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  and  of  such  superior  women  as  her 
friends,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Otis,  and 
Miss  Ross,  gave  an  elevated  tone  to  that  society  among 

i  whose  brightest  ornaments  were  that  leader  of  taste 

|  and  elegance  and  famous  beauty,  Mrs.  Bingham 
(daughter  of  Thomas  Willing),  whom  Mrs.  Adams 
mentions  as  the  "dazzling  Mrs.  Bingham,"  Miss 
Nancy  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Madison,  or,  we  should  say, 
the  fascinating  Widow  Todd,  for  she  married  Mr. 
Madison  in  1794,  and  those  favorite  young  friends  of 
Washington,  Miss  Harriet  Chew,  who  some  years 
after  married  Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Philips,  and  their  elder  sister, 
Peggy,  who  married  Col.  John  Eager  Howard,  of 
Baltimore,  in  1787.  She  then  left  Philadelphia,  but 
came  back  to  reside  in  1796,  while  her  husband  at- 

j  tended  Congress  as  a  senator  from  Maryland.  The 
Chew  sisters  were  renowned  for  their  beauty  and 
amiability. 

Mrs.  Washington's  first  levee  in  Philadelphia  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Miss  Sally  McKean  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  New  York:  "You  never  could  have  had 
such  a  drawing-room;  it  was  brilliant  beyond  any- 
thing you  can  imagine ;  and  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  extravagance,  there  was  so  much  of 
Philadelphia  taste  in  everything,  that  it  must  have 
been  confessed  the  most  delightful  occasion  of  the 
kind  ever  known  in  this  country."  The  "extrava- 
gance" mentioned  by  Miss  McKean  must  have  been 
little  to  the  taste  of  the  President,  who  attended  his 

1  wife's  levies  as  a  private  gentleman,  much  relieved  at 
dispensing  with  the  ceremonious  forms  of  his  official 
receptions,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  own  words  when 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay,  "Our  wishes 
are  limited,  and  I  think  that  our  plan  of  living  will 
now  be  deemed  reasonable  by  the  considerate  part  of 
our  species.  Mrs.  Washington's  ideas  coincide  with 
mine  own  as  to  simplicity  of  dress  and  everything 
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which  can  tend  to  support  propriety  of  character, 
without  partaking  of  the  follies  of  luxury  and  osten- 
tation." 

(  Hirer  Wolcott,  on  being  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1789,  wont  to  New  York  to  see  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  maintain  bis  family  there  on  the 
emoluments  of  his  office,  and  after  due  inquiry  wrote 
to  his  wife:  "Bj  the  people  in  public 

service,  and  other  respectable  fami 
that  no  change  in  our  habits  of  living  will  be  in  any 
degree  necessary.  .  .  .  The  example  of  the  President 
■  V  will  render  parade  and  expense  improper 
liable."  When  Congress  was  ri 
Philadelphia  rents  rose  and  the  markets  became 
dearer.  Mr.  Wolcott  wrote  to  his  wife:  "  I  have  at 
length  been  to  Philadelphia,  ami  with  much  difficulty 
have  procured  a  house  in  Third  Street,  which  is  a 
respectable  part  of  the  city.  The  nut  is  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  is  excessive,  being  nearly  double 
what  would  have  been  exacted  before  the  matter  of 
residence  was  determined." 

That  rents  and  the  cost  of  living  bad  increased  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  influx  of  population 
resulting  from  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government. 
Philadelphia  was  the  great  metropolis,  to  which  came 
travelers  and  foreigners  of  distinction,  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  see  this  new  republican  government,  or 
by  admiration  for  the  great  man  who  had  brought 
his  country  safely  through  a  crisis  such  as  no  other 
people  had  ever  known.  Then  there  were  the  nu- 
merous offi  emment  and  their  families, 
and  many  eminent  citizens  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  attracted,  as  by  a  magnet,  by  tin-  presence  of 

Washington  and  the  Congress.  More  remarkable 
was  the  change  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  customs 

of  I  he  | pie  between  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the 

war  and  the  return  of  Congress.  The  vagaries  of 
fashion  during  that  period  have  been  recorded. 

An  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of  Gen.  Lord  Ster- 
ling, published  in  the  "  American  Historical  Record," 
vol.  i.,  show-  that  officer  to  have  been  remarkably 
well  provided,  as  the  total  of  garments  was  four  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  among  which  were  thirty-one  coats, 
fifty-eight  vests,  forty-three  pairs  of  breeches,  thirty 

hundred  and  niii 
teen  pairs  of  shoes,  and  four  pairs  of  i ts.     u  may 

show  either  how  Si     I  •  s.  or   how   unusual 

was  the  wearing  of  them  at  this  time,  that  Sterling 
had  but  two  pairs  ot  -love-,  while  he  bad  fifty- 
four   cravats    and    stocks.      The   list    is   without   date. 

ibly  it  was  taken  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
as  among  the  articles  area  "blue  cloth  coat,  vest, 
and  breeches  regimental  .  laced  with  gold."  Hats 
or  caps  are  not  mentioned   in  this  invenl 

ivy, being  of  various  striking  colors, 
and  made  ot  crimson  and  liu'ured  velvet;  brown 
cloth,    lined   with    red;    gay   with   gold    lacej     white. 

ind  "tier  varieties  ol   colors.      Dhe 
coats   were   of   cinnamon    silk,    blue    cloth,   brown 


mixed,  white  cloth,  blue,  claret,  scarlet,  brown, 
black,  plum,  gray,  parson's  gray,  and  other  colors. 
The  stockings  were  of  various  colors  and  material ; 
ami  the  vests,  in  most  cases,  of  the  color  of  the  coats 
and  breeches. 

Lord  Sterling  was  excusable,  but  fashion  does  not 
stop  at  lords;  it  penetrated  even  into  the  agricultural 
distriets  of  I'eiin-ylvania. 

In  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  July  10,  17.S2,  a  farmer 
complains  against  tie-wigs  with  tails,  double  rows  of 
■  its  and  waistcoasts,  and  laced  and 
embroidered  garment-.      He  -aid, — 

n,  having  spent  some  weeks  in  the  crty,  comes  home  a 
mere  baboon;  hair  besprinkled  as  white  with  powder  as  that  of  an  old 
man  of  eighty  years  of  age;  a  pair  of  ruffles  reaching  from  his  wrist- 
bands to  the  extremity  of  his  nails;  a  strip  of  gold  lace  encircling  his 
bat,  with  a  bntl  same  metal ;  a  huge  stock  on  bit 

neck, containing  muslin  enough  to  be  his  winding-sheet:  a  suit  of  super- 
fine clothes,  in  I  glaring  manner:  and,  to  complete 
iron,  called  a  sword,  dangling  after  him,— in 
imitation,  I  suppose,  of  some  coxcomb  he  has  seen  in  town.'' 

A  few  days  afterward,  "  Priscilla  Tripstreet"  says,— 

11  Umbrellas  used  by  men  ought  to  be  taxed  ;  they  are  unfit  for  a  man. 
Why  should   the   men's  silver,  pinchbeck,  and    plaited   shoe-buckles, 
lilence?" 

Even  tie-  Quakers  were  nol  free  from  the  contagion  ; 
nol  so  much  the  men,  for  Brissot  de  Warville,  in  1788, 
describes    I 

"around  bat,  generally  white;  cloth  coat;  cotton  or  wool 
mi  i"iiv,l,i   iii  their  hair,  which  is  cut  short,  and  hangs  aruuml.     They 
cany  m  ilm    i  taring  a  bonae, 

Brat  mi)  roi  they  meet. 
They  put  on  uo.hu  -t...  1,  ins  ,,,,  ii,e  rati  of  September.    It  is  an  article 

of  illS('i|  liu.  ,  iilieli  e\  tell,  is  t  .  their  clothing." 

But  the  (Quaker  ladies,  if  prohibited  from  imitating 
their  worldly  sisters  and  too  timid  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  pretty  1  lolly  Payne,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  Quaker  husband.  Todd,  became  one  of  the  gayest 
belles  of  the  republican  court,  nevertheless  introduced 
many  little  improvements  in  their  toilet  that  would 
have  horrified  the  meetings  of  olden  times,  he  War- 
ville says  of  them, — 

:  -.  little  black  Kinneta, 

curl  their  hair 

,-  much  time  as  the  meet 

The )  weai  liltli  h  .t-..  01 i  with  -i  k  Che] 

ions,  muslins,  and  silks. 
.1 

r  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt  made  the  sage  reflection,  "  Ribbons  please 
young  <in.  as  others,  and  are  the  great 

enemies  ot'  the  sect." 

Peter  Markoe,  published  in  17<S, 
the  poel  - 

i,  thy  mansion  quit 

I  ^v ' " . 

Ant  H.-II  tin-  doubtful  hut,  ball 

m  known, 

All. I    .heel,-    Which  glOU    Willi 

Produi  inn  n Natures  gnu  slul  swell, 
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Whilst  Arl,  the  foe  of  genuine  beauty,  spreads 
Hoops  from  their  waists  and  cushions  on  their  heads — 
Struck  hy  tin'  scene  less  wicked  than  uncouth, 
How  wouldst  thou  pity  our  degenerate  youth  I" 

In  "The  Trifler,"  published  in  the  Columbia  Maga- 
zine for  1788,  the  writer  makes  a  very  sarcastic  attack 
on  the  ladies.     He  says, — 

"A  few  years  ago  the  happiness  of  the  ladies  depended  as  much  on  the 
display  of  their  necks  and  the  contraction  of  their  waists  as  it  now  does 
upon  their  anterior  projection  and  posterior  plumpness.  Miss  Becky 
Catastrophe— a  young  lady  of  a  diminutive  size— has  quitted  a  hall-room 
in  the  extremes!  mortiflcatiou  because  her  bishop  was  not  as  large  as 
Mrs.  Mi-Rump's,—  a  matron  whose  natural  swell  might  have  disclaimed 
the  assistance  of  Art!  And  Mrs.  Palace  has  scarcely  excited  so  much 
envy  by  the  elegance  of  her  manners  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  equipage 
as  by  a  voluminous  craio,  which,  like  the  fortification  of  Gibraltar,  serves 
indeed  to  keep  everybody  at  a  distance.  But,  then,  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying provisions  to  the  gams,  in  is  equally  c,reat  in  l>uth  instances." 

In  Carey's  Herald,  the  year  before,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  queues  is  thus  noted, — 

"There  is  said  to  he  a  rage  for  cropping.  Many  of  our  young  men 
lately  have  discu inhered  themselves  of  queues  and  clubs,  and  even  some 
beaux,  lately  arrived  from  London  and  Paris,  have  docked  those  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  head,  and  adopted  a  style  called  d  la  7iwde  d'Am>'>iqiu." 

This  fashion  came  from  France.  The  influence  of 
that  country  on  the  Americans'  style  of  dress  was 
great  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  still  more  so 
during  the  French  Revolution.  The  Parisian  repub- 
licans looked  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  for  sim- 
plicity of  dress,  and  the  skirts,  flounces,  and  trains 
gave  way  to  the  simple  flowing  robe  a  I'antique,  with 
short  sleeves  and  the  waist  under  the  armpits.  This 
radical  change  in  the  ladies'  garments  crossed  the 
ocean  in  due  time.  Another  grateful  change  was  the 
total  abandonment  of  powder  and  high  head-dresses. 

In  1791  these  changes  had  not  all  taken  place,  but 
an  unbecoming  fashion  was  thus  satirized: 

"THE   CRAW  OF  FASHION— A   NEW  SONG. 

"Fashion  !  mayst  thou  ever  reign 
In  each  city,  ou  each  plain  ! 
Lying  rouge  we  now  despisel 
Fashions  cease  to  scale  the  skies  I 
Taste  ordains  a  newer  law, 
And  establishes  the  Craw  I 

"  Beauty,  wilh  true  lustre  shine  1 
All  will  own  thee  hair  divine! 
If  to  reason  thou  shouldst  bend, 
Truth  will  own  thee  Reason's  friend. 
Study  to  preserved  applause: 
Maids  have  !ajMieis-    </<,.*e  have  craws  I" 

The  changes  in  male  costumes  were  more  impor- 
tant even  than  those  in  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  :  cloth 
of  various  colors  was  now  used  instead  of  silk,  satin, 
and  velvet,  richly  embroidered,  which  had  been  the 
previous  style.  The  stiffening  was  taken  out  of  the 
skirts  of  coats,  the  waists  were  shortened,  and  waist- 
coats were  cut  so  short  that  they  did  not  reach  the  hips. 
Breeches  gradually  vanished  from  view.  Shoes  were 
subject  to  experiment  with  various  sorts  of  buckles, 
but  were  gradually  lengthened  into  the  Hessian  boot, 
which,  with  pantaloons,  were  in  full  fashion  before 
the  year  1800.  The  broad  black  ribbon  worn  round 
the  necks  of  gentlemen  gave  way  to  the  cambric  stock 


buckled  behind,  and  to  this  followed  the  white  linen 
cravat  monstrous  in  its  folds.  The  latter  banished 
the  ruffle  from  the  shirt,  and  brought  forward  the 
standing  shirt-collar. 

About  this  time  the  round  hat,  which  had  made  its 
appearance  in  England  even  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  came  into  general  use,  and  the  cocked  hat  was 
put  aside  as  out  of  fashion  ;  it  and  the  powdered  hair 
and  queue  were,  however,  retained  by  the  older  men  as 
part  of  a  gentleman's  full  dress. 

Asbury  Dickens  says  of  Washington  and  others, — 

"  He  [Washington]  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the  richest  black  vel- 
vet; his  lower  limbs  in  short-clothes,  with  diamond  knee-buckles  and 
black  Bilk  stockings.  His  shoes,  which  were  brightly  japanned,  were 
surmouuted  with  large,  square  silver  buckles.  His  hair,  carefully  dis- 
played in  the  manner  of  the  day,  was  lie  lily  powdered  and  gathered  he- 
hind  into  a  black  silk  bag,  on  which  was  a  how  of  black  ribbon.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  plain  cocked  hat.  decorated  with  the  American  cockade. 
He  wore  by  his  side  a  light,  slender  dress-sword,  in  a  green  shagreen 
scabbard,  with  a  richly-ornamented  hilt.  ...  At  the  head  of  the  Senate 
stood  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  blue  coat,  single-breasted,  with  large,  bright, 
basket  buttons,  his  vest  and  small-clothes  of  crimson.  .  .  .  In  the  semi- 
circle which  was  formed  behind  the  chair,  and  ou  either  hand  of  the 
President,  my  boyish  gaze  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  attire  of  the 
Chevalier  D'Yrujo,  the  Spanish  ambassador — then  the  only  foreign  min- 
ister near  our  infant  government.  His  glutei inj;  star,  his  silk  clwpeau- 
bras  edged  with  ostrich  feather-,  his  h .reign  air  and  courtly  bearing,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  those  nobles  of  Nature's  forming  who  stood  around 


Let  us  see,  now,  what  a  foreigner  says  of  Washing- 
ton at  home,  and  of  Philadelphia. 

Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  who  came  to  America 
in  1791,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  Arctic 
northwest  passage,  visited  Philadelphia  to  see  Gen. 
Washington,  for  whom  he  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Marquis  Armand  de  la  Rouairie,  for- 
merly a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  He  says 
of  this  city,  in  his  "  Voyage  en  Amerique" :  "  On  ap- 
proaching Philadelphia  we  met  some  country-people 
going  to  market,  some  public  conveyances  and  other 
very  elegant  carriages.  Philadelphia  seemed  to  me 
a  handsome  city.  The  streets  are  wide ;  some,  lined 
with  trees,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  in  a  regu- 
lar order  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west. 
The  Delaware  flows  parallel  to  a  street  which  follows 
its  northern  [western]  shore.  This  river  would  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  Europe,  but  is  not  spoken 
of  here.    Its  shores  are  low  and  but  little  picturesque. 

"Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  my  voyage,  did  not 
extend  to  the  Schuylkill.  Only  the  land  toward  that 
stream  was  divided  into  lots,  upon  which  a  few  iso- 
lated houses  were  built.  The  aspect  of  Philadelphia 
is  cold  and  monotonous.  Generally  speaking,  what 
is  wanting  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  is  monu- 
ments, and  above  all,  old  monuments.  ...  A  man 
landing,  as  I  did,  in  the  United  States,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm ii>r  the  ancients,  a  Cato,  who  sought  everywhere 
the  rigidness  of  the  early  Roman  manners,  must  have 
been  greatly  scandalized  on  meeting  everywhere  the 
elegance  of  dress,  the  luxury  of  equipages,  the  friv- 
olousness  of  conversations,  the  unequality  of  fortunes, 
the  immorality  of  banking  and  gaming-houses,  the 
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noise  of  ball-rooms  and  theatres.  In  Philadelphia  I 
might  have  believed  myself  in  an  English  town. 
There  »a^  nothing  to  announce  that  I  had  passed 
from  a  monarchy  to  the  republic.  .  .  .  My  political 
lent  doubtless  caused  the  ill-humor  which 
made  me  write  the  satirical  note  (in  the  "  Essais 
Bistorique"  against  the  Quakers,  and  even  a  little 
against  all  Americans.    The  appearance  of  the  people 

in  the  Streets  Of  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  was  Lr<ri- 

erally  agreeable,  the  men  were  very  oeatly  clad,  the 
women — above  all  the  Quakeresses,  with  their  uniform 
edingly  pretty." 
The  enthusiastic  young  Frenchman's  narrative  of 

his  interview  with  Washington  is  not  without  inter- 
est. "  When  I  arrive.!  in  Philadelphia,"  lie  wrote, 
"the  great  Washington  was  not  there,  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  a  fortnight  ;  at  last  he  returned.  I  saw  him 
pa—  in  a  coach  which  whirled  rapidly  past,  dragged 
by  four  mi  is.    According  to  my  ideas, 

Washington  must  necessarily  be  a  Cincinnatus ;  now 
Cincinnati^  in  a  coach  disturbed  somewhat  my  re- 
public of  the  year  of  Rome  296.  Could  the  Dictator 
Washington   be  any   other  than    a    rustic,  urging  his 

oxen  with  a  goad,  and  holding  the  handles  of  his 

plow/  But  when  I  went  to  carry  my  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  that  great  man.  I  found  the  simplicity 
of  the  old  Roman. 

"  A  small  house  built  in  the  English  style,  and  re- 
sembling the  other  houses  in  its  neighborhood,  was 
the  palace  of  the  President  of  the  Onited  States;  no 
guards,  not  even  footmen.  1  knocked,  a  young  ser- 
vant girl  opened  the  door.  I  asked  her  if  the  general 
was  at  home;  she  said  that  he  was.  I  told  her  that 
I  bad  a  letter  to  hand  him.  The  girl  asked  my  name, 
difficult  to  pronounce  in  KnglNh.  and  whi 
not  succeed  in  retaining.  She  then  told  me  gently. 
'  Walk  in,  sir,'  and  she  led  the  way  through  one  of 
those  narrow  corridors  which  serve  a-  vestibules  in 
English  houses,  introduced  me  into  the  parlor  and 
begged  me  to  wait  the  general's  coming \fter  a 

few  minute-'  waiting  the  general  entered,     lie  was  a 

man  of  tall  stature,  with  a  calm  ami  cold  rather  than 

noble  countenance  the  engraved  pictures  of  him  are 
very  resembling  .     I  silently  handed  him  my  letter; 

lie  opened  it,  looked  at  the  signature,  which    he   read 
aloud,  exclaiming,  '  What,  from  Col.  Armand  !'    This 
tme  by  which  he  was  used  to  call  him,  and 
which  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouairie  had  signed." 

Chateaubriand  then  went   on   to  explain  tin-  object 
of  hi-  voyage.      Washington,  he   Bays,  made  very  few 

sle.ri   r.mark-.  sometimes  in   French,  sometimes  in 

English,    and    listened    with    a    -or!  of   :i-l"ii  i-hniciit. 

Perceiving  this,  the  Viscount  said,  with  warmth: 
"Bui  ii  i-  less  difficult  to  discover  a  northwest  pas- 
sage than  to  create  a  nation  as  you  have  done,  Gen- 
eral I"  "  Well,  well,  young  man,"  replied  )r\ 
deprecatingly,  taking  him  by  the  hand  rhi  young 
traveler,  who  was  to  make  so  greal  a  name  in  French 
literature,  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  President  the 


next  day.  There  ware  but  half  a  dozen  guests,  and 
they  talked  principally  about  the  French  Revolution. 
On  the  following  day  Chateaubriand  continued  his 
voyage.  He  says  of  this  solitary  interview  with 
Washington,  "  M>  name,  probably,  did  not  remain 
an  entire  day  in  hi-  memory.  I  wa- happy,  however, 
that  his  glance  once  fell  on  me!  I  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  it  all  my  life.  There  is  virtue  in  the 
glance  of  a  great  man." 

"I'hc  parallel  between  Washington  and  Bonaparte 
which  follow-  this  remark,  is  one  of  the  most  appre- 
ciative ever  written,  of  the  character  of  the  modern 
Cincinnatus.  We  will  quote  one  paragraph  :  "  Wash- 
ington wa-  altogether  tie-  representative  of  the  wants, 
the  ideas,  the  lights  and  opinions  of  bis  time;  he 
wished  the  very  thing  be  was  called  upon  to  do; 
hence  the  coherence  and  perpetuity  of  his  work. 
Thi-  man  who  strike-  us  but  little,  because  he  IS 
natural  and  of  just  proportions,  has  confounded  his 
own  existence  with  that  of  his  country;  bis  glory  is 
the  common  patrimony  of  growing  civilization;  his 
like  unto  a  sanctuary  where  flows  an  inex- 
haustible stream  tor  the  people." 

( 'hateaubriand'e  poetic  fancy  may  have  exaggerated 
the  simplicity  of  the  President's  dome-tie  arrange- 
ments; there  is  no  exaggeration  in  hi- appreciation 
of  the  man. 

Another  traveler  has  given  vent  to  his  enthusiasm 
about  Philadelphia  in  the  following  poetic  effusion. 
It  is  taken  from  " Travels  through  America,"  a  poem, 
by  Michael  Forrest,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1793  : 

"  Hail,  I'lm  Ai'iMHi  a  :     I  now  behold 
Thy  regularity,       I 

I  majesties!  thou  dost  appear- 

More  grand,  more  regular,  and  far  more  clear — 
Than  inv  idea*  u,-ii-  ,.f  thy  -mi 
(if  even  ii.  w  j 1 1 v  p. mi    an  \\  <■]]  inform  * 

begun, 
In  Imitation  of  old  Babylon, 
i  ti  are  wide,  and  in  a  Una  direct ; 

Tin-  angle!  right,  where  th-  v  d 

The  footway  pav*d  nicely,  with  brick  and  tiles, 

From  north  to  south,  nearly  two  English  miles; 

x.itneii  Kir  >t.  Second,  and  bo  on  nil  they  meet. 

Thai  half  alone,  joining  the  I' 

i  Centre  Square. 

i  do  great  Tariety, 
Hut  the  mi. st  pl.-iifting  regularitj  : 

■  i..ll\  join, 
-    the  nine 
mbling  lyre.    Upon  the  whole, 

From  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  pole, 

view  all  the  i  itlM  round  this  hying  hall, 

Then 

.Miatiun. 
Their  bnlldlnga,  el.  annees,  and  navigation. 
Then  Judge  impartially,  and  you  will  find, 

;  will  pleaae  the  mind." 


Dancing,  as  an  amusement,  was  little  resorted  bo 
daring  the  war  <>r  independence,  except  while  the 
British  were   in    possession   <>t"  the  city,     Alter  the 

kill  and  Delaware. 
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conclusion  of  hostilities  the  old  City  Dancing  As- 
sembly was  revived,  and  gave  balls  at  their  own 
rooms.  Balls,  dancing-parties,  dinners,  and  tea-par- 
ties were  frequently  given  by  the  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able. De  Chastellux  thus  describes  the  manner  in 
which  things  were  conducted  at  the  assembly  balls: 

"The  assembly  or  subscription  hall,  nf  which  I  must  give  an  account, 
may  here  be  properly  introduced.  At  Philadelphia,  as  at  London,  Bath, 
Spa,  etc,  there  are  places  appropriated  tor  the  young  people  to  dance  in. 
and  where  those  whom  that  amusement  does  not  suit  play  at  different 
games  of  cards.  But  at  Philadelphia  games  of  commerce  are  alone  al- 
lowed. A  manager,  or  rather  a  master  of  ceremonies,  presides  at  these 
methodical  amusements.  He  presents  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies- 
dancers— hillets  folded  up,  containing  each  a  number.  Thus  Fate  de- 
cides the  male  or  female  partner  for  the  wh.de  evening.  All  the  dances 
are  previously  arranged,  and  the  dancers  are  called  in  their  turns. 
These  dances,  like  the  toasts  we  drink  at  talde,  have  some  relation  to 
politics.  One  is  called  '  The  Success  of  the  Campaign  ;'  another,  '  The 
Defeat  of  Burgoyne;'  and  a  third,  'Clinton's  Retreat.'  The  manager 
is  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
army.  This  important  place  is  at  present  held  by  Col.  Wilkinson,  who 
is  also  ilothiei  -general  id'  the  army." 

He  alludes  again  to  the  custom  of  having  but  one 
partner  for  the  whole  evening,  a  custom  which,  he 
thinks,  prevails  only  in  America.  He  says,  "  Dancing 
is  said  to  be  at  once  the  emblem  of  gayety  and  of  love. 
Here  it  seems  to  be  the  emblem  of  legislation  and  of 
marriage.  Of  legislation,  inasmuch  as  places  are 
marked  out,  the  country  dances  named,  and  every 
proceeding  provided  for,  calculated,  and  submitted 
to  regulation;  of  marriage,  as  it  furnishes  each  lady 
with  a  partner,  with  whom  she  dances  the  whole 
evening,  without  being  allowed  to  take  another.  .  .  . 
Strangers  are  generally  complimented  with  the  hand- 
somest women.  The  Comte  de  Dumas  had  Mrs. 
Bingham  for  his  partner,  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles 
had  Miss  Shippen.  Both  of  them,  like  true  philoso- 
phers, testified  a  great  respect  for  the  manners  of  the 
country  by  not  quitting  their  partners  for  the  whole 
evening.  .  .  .  When  music  and  the  fine  arts  come  to 
prosper  at  Philadelphia,  when  society  once  becomes 
easy  and  gay  there,  and  they  learn  to  accept  of 
pleasure  when  it  presents  itself,  without  a  formal 
invitation,  then  may  foreigners  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  their  manners  and  government, 
without  envying  anything  in  Europe." 

De  Chastellux  describes  an  "  American"  dinner  at 
the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne's,  and  complains  of  the 
"absurd  and  truly  barbarous  practice,  the  first  time 
you  drink,  and  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  to  call  out 
successively  to  each  individual,  to  let  him  know  you 
drink  his  health."  "  One  is  ready  to  die  with  thirst," 
he  says,  "  while  he  is  obliged  to  inquire  the  names  or 
catch  the  eyes  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  persons. 
The  partial  or  direct  attacks  when  a  guest  asks  per- 
mission to  drink  with  you  and  passes  you  the  bottle 
drives  him  to  comical  despair,  the  bottle  is  then 
passed  to  you,  and  you  must  look  your  enemy  in  the 
face,  for  I  can  give  no  other  name  to  the  man  who 
exercises  such  an  empire  over  my  will.  You  wait 
till  he  likewise  has  poured  out  his  wine  and  taken 


his  glass.  You  then  drink  mournfully  with  him,  as 
a  recruit  imitates  his  corporal  in  his  exercise." 

The  Prince  de  Broglie  describes  good-humoredly 
his  first  experience  at  tea-drinking  in  Philadelphia: 

"  On  the  13th  of  August,  1782,"  says  he,  "  I  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
the  already  celebrated  eipilalofa  quite  new  country.  M.  de  la  Luzerne 
took  me  to  tea  at  Mrs.  Morris',  wire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Her  house  is  small,  hut  well-ordered  and  neat ;  the 
doors  and  tables  of  superb,  well-polished  mahogany ;  the  locks  and 
andirons  of  polished  brass  ;  the  cups  arranged  symmetrically;  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  good-looking  atel  very  gray  All  was  charming  to 
me.  I  took  some  of  the  excellent  tea,  and  would  have  taken  more,  I 
think,  if  the  ambassador  (M.  de  la  Luzerne)  had  not  kindly  warned 
me  at  the  twelfth  cup  that  I  must  put  my  spoon  across  my  cup  when  I 
wished  to  bring  this  warm-water  question  to  an  end.  Said  he,  'It  is 
almost  as  bad  to  refuse  a  cup  of  tea  when  it  is  offered  to  you  as  it  would 
be  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  offer  you  another  when  the  i  erem  inj 
of  the  spoon  has  indicated  your  intentions  on  the  subject.'  " 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucaull-Liancourt,  who  was 
in  the  United  States  in  1795,  '96,  '97,  said,— 

"The  profusion  and  luxury  of  Philadelphia  on  great  dayB,  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  in  their  equipages,  and  in  the  dresses  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  are,  as  I  have  observed,  extreme.  I  have  seen 
balls  on  the  President's  birthday  where  tin-  splendor  of  the  rooms  and 
the  variety  and  riehness  of  the  dresses  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
Europe;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  beauty  of  the  American 
ladies  has  the  advantage  in  comparison.  The  young  women  of  Phila- 
delphia are  accomplished  in  iliffeient  degrees,  but  bealltV  is  gellelal  with 
them.  They  want  the  ease  and  fashion  of  French  women,  but  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  complexion  is  infinitely  superior." 

But  the  duke  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  hos- 
pitality, or  rather  the  want  of  hospitality,  of  the 
Philadelphians.     He  tries  to  account  for  it  thus : 

"The  inhospitality  to  strangers,  so  often  spoken  of,  is  caused  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  to  amass  wealth. 

"This  mercantile  idea  of  necessity  confines  the  man  whom  it  influ- 
ences, and  gives  him  no  time  or  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  society. 
What  is  justly  called  society  does  not  exist  in  this  city.  The  vanity  of 
wealth  is  common  enough.  The  rich  man  lives  to  show  strangers  his 
splendid  furniture,  his  fine  English  glass,  and  exquisite  china.  Hut 
when  the  stranger  has  once  viewed  the  parade  in  a  ceremonious  dinner, 
he  is  dismissed  for  some  other  newcomer  who  has  not  yet  seen  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  house,  nor  tasted  the  old  Madeira  that  has  been  twice 
or  thrice  to  the  Fast  Indies;  and  then  a  new  face  is  always  more  wel- 
come than  an  old  one  to  him  who  has  little  to  say  to  either.  The  real  state 
of  society  in  Philadelphia  is  included  in  invitations  to  great  dinners  and 
tea  to  all  wdio  arrive  from  Europe,— English,  French,  inhabitants  of 
every  country,  men  of  every  class  and  of  every  kind  of  character,  phil- 
osophers, priests,  literati,  princes,  dentists,  wits,  and  idiots.  The  next 
day  the  idolized  stranger  is  not  known  in  the  street,  except  that  he  be 
wealthy,  especially  in  money,  when,  iud 1.  the  politeness  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  continues  to  exist  as  long  as  the  stranger  can 
purchase  estates,  and  even  beyond  that  term,  for  the  homo  pai  I  i 
wealth  is  a  worship  in  which  all  sects  unite." 

Isaac  Weld,  who  was  in  this  country  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  says,  on  the  same 
subject,  "  It  is  a  remark  very  generally  made,  not 
only  by  foreigners,  but  also  by  persons  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Philadelphians 
are  extremely  deficient  in  hospitality  and  politeness 
toward  strangers."  He  then  proceeds  to  criticise 
Philadelphia  society  in  the  following  severe  terms: 

"Among  the  uppermost  circles  in  Philadelphia  pride,  haughtiness, 
and  ostentation  are  conspicuous,  and    it   seems  as   if  mtino.-   could 

make  them  happier  than  that  an  order  of  nobility  should  I ■.tahlishod 

by  which  they  might  be  exalted  above  their  fellow. in/ens  us  mn.  h  as 
they  are  in  their  own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general 
there  is  a  coldness  and  reserve— as  if  they  were  suspicious  of  some  de- 
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:  them— which  chills  to  the  very  heart  those  who  come  to  i 
vir.it  them.     In  their  pri vale  societies  a  Iriitatt  is  apparent.  Deal  which 
mirth  and  gny  ■  It  in    no  unusual   thing  In  the 

genteelest  homes  to  boo  a  large  party  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons 


assembled  and  seated  around  a  room  without  any  ol 

than  what  arises  from  the  conversation— most  frequent];  In  whispers— 

that  passes  between  the  two  persons  who  are  - 

with  much  form,  and  at  ten — by  which  time  most  ..f  the  company  are 
wearied  with  n  I   ng  stationary— they  return  to  their 

homes.  Still,  howeTer,  they  are  not  strangers  to  music,  cards,  or 
dancing.    Thi  I  l«  at  a  very  low  ebb,  hut 

in  dancing,  v.  ,  muument,  they  certainly 

excel.    The  women  in  general,  while  young,  arevery  pretty,  but  by  the 
lers  of  a  little  family  they  lose  all  their  beauty, 
their  complexions  lade  away,  their  teeth  hegiu  to  decay,  and  they 
hardly  look  like  the  same  creatures." 

Mr.  Weld  must  have  been  introduced  to  a  very 
different  set  from  that  visited  by  the  travelers  already 
quoted.  Perhaps  the  satirical  writer  of  an  essay 
under  the  title  of  "The  Trifler,"  published  in  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  in  1788,  was  right  in  his  views 
of  Philadelphia  society  when  he  said, — 

•■In  Philadelphia  there  are  several  classes  of  company,— the  Cream, 
the  Asia  Wlk,  the  Skim  Milk,  and  the  Canaille  I  .  .  .  In  private  parties 
and  in  public  meetings,  the  distinctions  here  are  accurately  preserved. 

!  i  small  group  on  the  most  eligible 

situation  in  the  room.  The  Kew  Milk  seems  floating  between  the  wish 
to  coalesce  with  the  Cream  and  to  escape  front  the  SUim  Milk  ;  and  the 
Skim  Milk,  in  a  fluent  kind  of  independence,  laughs  at  the  anxiety  of 
sour  upon  the  arrogance  of  the  Cream.  Hence 
it  is,  sir,  that  our  concerts  and  assemblies  have  lost  their  charms— for 
i  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mortifications  felt 
on  the  other,  seem  to  have  produced  this  resolution;  thai  Dover  again 
ehallthe  ears  of  Cream  and  New  Milk  listen  to  the  same  melody, or  their 
feet  caper.  Notwithstanding  these  variances,  however,  each  class 
closely  imitates  its  immediate  superior;  and  from  the  conduct  of  one 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  conduct  of  all.  The  nuu  I  Is 
preprinted  In  tl  i   u  drink  punch  with  lb 

and  tea  with  the  bride.    Evory  lylDg-in  furnishes  you  »n 

caudle  and  the  Sight  of  a  bed;  and  every  tea-party  consists  in  the  same 
parade,  whether  your  cake  is  handed  on  silver  or  Japan  by  a  supercili- 
ous footman  m  lace,  or  afemale  apprentice  in 

Thi-  writer  further  divides  society  into  "the  Dres- 
sers, the  Eaters,  the  Drinkers,  the  Singers,  the  Tat- 
tler-, the  Politicians,  and  the  Dozers." 

Bulow,  who  was  in  this  country  in  1791,  ''•'-.  '95, 
'96,  must  have  met  with  some  unpleasant  adventure 
in  Philadelphia,  lor  nothing  pleases  him  there.    He 

-[oak-  more  lit le  smarting  under  some  injury 

than  as  an  impartial  observer.  It  is  a  criticism  tic 
parti pris.  He  says,  "  Devouring  immense  quantities 
of  flesh,  the  Americans  call  '  living  rich  '.'...  Their 
drink  is  for  the  most  pari  brandy  and  water,  and 
Madeira  wine  which  is  Btrongly  adulterated  with 
brandy."  II''  illustrates  the  inhospitality  of  the 
Philadelphians  by  the  story  of  an  Englishman  who 
burnt  all  hi-  letters  ot  recommendation  because  they 

Mm   everywhere   no   other    benefit    than    a 

glass  oi  brandy  and  water.    At  public  dinners  they 

drink  many  toasts,  "and  lor  twelve   persons  On  BUCfa 
win    may    always    reckon    sixty    botlles    of 

I  udge  in  what  a  condition  the  people 

return  I eral,  Americans  mi 

of    In r  real    deal    at    tavern-.        But 

tavern-keepers  do  not  make  great  fortunes,  because 


there  is  so  much  '  toping  on  credit,'  and  '  the  pay- 
ment often  fails.'  .  .  .  The  tea  parties  were  invented 
by  Avarice,  in  order  to  gee  company  cheap."  They 
would  be  a  good  economical  invention,  if  they  were 
I"  "Tii.-  greatesl  expense  is  for  furni- 
ture, which  must  lie  all  made  ol"  mahogany.  Travel- 
er- have  been  often  astonished  to  find  handsome  car- 
pets and  mahogany  tables  and  desks,— and  in  log 
houses,  or  rather  huts  ! 

"...  Luxury  in  North  America  turns  upon  ob- 
jects of  vanity,  never  to  the  production  of  the  fine 
arts."  In  proof  of  this  the  artistic  Bulow  informs 
us  that  "  an  Italian  came  to  Philadelphia  with  some 

copies  in  plaster-of-Paris  of  some  excellent  statues j 

but  he  could  sell  none  of  them,  and  went  away  again. 
grog,  or  of  cold  punch,  is  worth  more  to 

them    than    tic    M08l    beautiful    picture    or    statue." 
American  architecture  offends  the  good  taste  of  this 
amiable   foreigner,  and   he    notes   with   dis 
"among  the   new  houses   in    Philadelphia  the  most 
fantastic  caricature  shapes  are  found." 

Luxury  in  house  furnishing  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  tit  accompaniment  of  luxurious  living.  If 
the  wealthy  purchased  fine  imported  furniture,  home 
manufactures  were  daily  increasing  in  importance, 
and  the  citizen  of  moderate  means  could  introduce 
many  improvements  in  his  house.  This  was  a  field 
in  which,  despite  Mr.  Billow's  opinion,  the  native 
good  taste  of  the  Philadelphia  ladies  could  display 
itself  to  advantage.  European  workmanship  may 
send  its  most  elegant  productions  to  our  markets,  but 
the  mere  ability  to  purchase  these  and  fill  our  rooms 
with  them  will  not  give  us  elegantly-furni- 
It  is  the  taste  which  presides  in  the  selection  and  the 
arrangement  that  will  make  them  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  The  charm  attached  to  an  American  home,  that 
je  ne  saw  guoi  which  strikes  the  foreigner  agreeably, 
is  due  neither  to  the  English  nor  the  French  style  of 
the  furniture,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  American  taste  of 
the  house.  In  no  other  city  is  this  charm 
tell  more  than  in  Philadelphia. 

The  fondness  for  carpets,  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  housekeeper,— for  even  at  this  late  day 
well-to-do  familes  in  Europe  do  not  find  carpets  in- 
dispensable  to  their  comfort. —became  general  a-  soon 
as  this  article  was  appreciated.  The  first  carpets  in 
use  attracted    much    attention    in    Philadelphia  about 

17 "mi,  ami  in  1788  De  Warville  wrote  as  follows: 


-  II,  ,t  they  have  carpet 
.i-      They  re 

Ihelrold  masters,  the  English. 

VHiiity  ■  \  fing  that  the 


L.iuer  is  an 
mty.     ThU 
Thai 
.  they  sacrifice  reason  and  ntllll 
"ThoQuakei  ■    nes  blame  thla 

r  mentioned  tome  the  Instance    I 

most  opulent  at  Philadelphia,  was 

! 

i    and  wool. I  not  enter  the  house     He  said  ral 

dined  in    a  li  luxury,  and    that    It  1 

Clol  I"'  Hi"  pOOl   than  to  olotbe  the  earth." 
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The  character  of  the  usual  household  furniture  of 
the  time  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  articles  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Franklin's  estate,  and  advertised  to  be 
sold  at  auction  in  May,  1792,  by  Richard  Footman, 
auctioneer  : 

"Mahogany  sideboards,  .lining-,  card-,  and  Pembroke  tables,  mahog- 
any chair. s,  look  in  glasses,  clothes-presses,  tea-urns,  plated  candlesticks, 
wi  ml -"i-, hairs,  an  eh^ant  sofa,  r  hi  lit/  wiiid>\v-cili  tains,  chest  of  drawers, 
aforto  piano,  a  harpsichord,  a  copying-press,  circular  and  sundry  other 
coal-grates,  Franklin  stoves,  china  and  queensware,  brass  andirons, 
shovel  and  tongs,  patent  lamps,  plated  knives  and  folks,  jack,  etc., silver 
and  plated  ware,  waiters,  sugar  canisters,  snuffers  and  stand,  a  dish- 
cross,  tea-  and  coffee-pots,  cruel  frame  and  castors,  candlesticks,  sauce- 
pans, butter-ladles,  wine-strainers,  funnels,  tureen  with  handsome  glass 
and  elegant  workmanship,  milk-pots,  etc.     Also  a  sedan  chair." 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had 
grown  fat  and  heavy,  and  this  sedan  chair  was  his 
usual  conveyance. 

Two  other  advertisements  of  sales,  although  dated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  describe  the 
furniture  in  use  duriug  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  the  homes  of  wealthy  citizens.  The 
first,  in  April,  1803,  was  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Ket- 
land,  merchant,  in  Market  Street,  and  comprised  a 
drawing-room  suite  of  French  chairs,  curtains,  and 
sofa,  in  yellow  damask  ;  one  mahogany  four-post  bed- 
stead, with  two  hair  mattresses  and  down  feather-bed ; 
richly-painted  cornices,  and  three  window-curtains  to 
match;  mahogany  sideboard  ;  diuing-tables;  mahog- 
any commodes ;  tambour  and  satin-wood  secretaries  ; 
one  lady's  writing-desk,  painted;  mahogany  wash- 
hand  stand  ;  fire-screens  ;  wine-coolers ;  one  upright 
fine-toned  mahogany  forte  piano,  with  stops,  by  Stod- 
dard; one  large,  superb  wardrobe,  with  writing-desk, 
drawers,  closets,  etc. ;  French  Sevres  tea-china  in 
sets;  one  pair  vases,  superbly  painted  ;  groups  of  sev- 
eral figures  and  hyacinths,  pleatue,  French ;  a  very 
handsome  French  clock,  of  the  finest  workmanship  ; 
a  pair  of  French  bronzed  and  gilt  andirons ;  sundry 
prints  and  pictures;  one  elegant  painting  of  dead 
game;  Derbyshire  ornaments  ;  Italian  marble  busts; 
one  large  set  of  cut-glass  dinner-ware;  girandoles; 
dessert-dishes,  etc. ;  a  large  glass  hall-lamp  ;  one  pair 
richly-gilt  tripods ;  gilt  brackets,  etc. ;  dinner-sets  of 
English  earthenware ;  a  large  steel  grate,  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  articles. 

The  second,  published  in  the  United  States  Gazette 
of  Nov.  16, 1805,  is  still  more  important  as  describing 
the  household  furnishings  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
society,  of  which  Wanzey,  in  1794,  made  the  follow- 
ing note  in  his  diary  : 

"June  8.— I  dined  this  day  with  lbs.  Bingham,  to  whom  I  had  letters 
of  introduction.  I  found  a  magnificent  house  and  gardens  in  the  best 
English  style,  with  elegant  and  even  superb  furniture.  The  chairs  of 
the  drawing- room  were  from  Seddous,  in  London,  of  the  newest  taste, — 
the  backs  in  form  of  a  lyre,  with  festoons  of  crimson  and  yellow  silk  ;  the 
curtains  of  the  room,  a  festoon  of  the  same  ;  the  carpet,  one  of  Moore's 
most  expensive  patterns.  The  room  wxs  papered  in  the  French  taste, 
after  the  style  of  the  Vatican  at  Itonie.  In  the  garden  was  a  profusion 
of  lemon-,  orange-,  and  citron-trees,  and  many  aloes  and  other  exotics." 

The  advertisement  referred  to  contained  a  very  full 
catalogue  of  the  principal  articles  of  furniture  and 


plate  belonging  to  William  Bingham,  which  were  to 
be  sold  at  auction  by  A.  Pettit  &  Co.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room were  a  looking-glass  seven  feet  six  inches 
by  five  feet,  a  glass  chandelier,  four  girandoles,  four 
gilt  candlesticks,  three  sofas,  eight  sets  of  blue  satin 
window-curtains  with  gilt  cornices,  two  gilt  branch 
candlesticks,  six  large  arm-chairs,  two  fire-screens, 
with  shovel,  tongs,  and  fender,  carpet,  with  vases, 
figures,  and  artificial  flowers.  The  parlor  was  fur- 
nished with  ten  looking-glasses,  two  rush-bottom  set- 
tees, ten  arm-chairs,  and  ten  single  chairs,  dining- 
tables,  mantel  ornaments,  Venetian  blinds,  and  one 
harpsichord.  The  dining-tables  probably  were  placed 
there  for  convenience.  The  furniture  of  the  dining- 
room  was  a  mahogany  sideboard,  wine-cooler,  twenty- 
four  mahogany  chairs  with  morocco  bottoms,  brass 
and  iron  fenders,  shovels,  tongs,  and  bellows,  with 
chandeliers,  girandoles,  brass  lamps  with  reflectors, 
shade  lamps,  and  a  very  large  assortment  of  china, 
dinner,  and  tea  sets,  with  bottles,  decanters,  and  glass- 
ware. In  the  ball-room — probably  placed  there  for 
convenience  and  sale — was  a  mahogany  bedstead, 
seven  feet  square,  with  canopy,  curtains,  and  mattress 
complete.  The  chambers  were  supplied  with  bed- 
steads with  damask  curtains,  chairs  with  damask 
stuffed  bottoms,  yellow  and  pink  chairs,  and  sofas 
with  silk  bottoms,  and  bureaux  in  .japan,  gold,  and 
mahogany.  There  were  figures  in  all  the  rooms,  and 
in  one  of  them  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  the  "Grecian  Daughter,"  with  vases  and  other 
ornaments.  Silver  plate  was  composed  of  tureens, 
vases,  dishes,  candlesticks,  waiters,  urns,  bowls,  gob- 
lets, trays,  forks,  spoons,  etc.,  and  weighed  nearly  two 
thousand  ounces,  in  addition  to  which  were  several 
articles  of  plated  ware.  In  the  hall  were  twelve 
windsor-chairs,  pedestals  of  composition  and  marble, 
with  busts  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  three  busts  of 
Franklin,  bronze  and  composition  figures,  two  marble 
medallions  in  gilt  frames,  and  a  dial  on  a  composi- 
tion pedestal.  In  the  library  were  three  mahogany 
bookcases,  a  secretary,  a  copying-machine,  four  bronze 
figures,  two  urns,  two  busts,  and  a  centrepiece  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  bookcases,  with  a  costly  collection 
of  paintings  and  prints. 

This  list  helps  us  to  picture  to  our  minds  the  grand 
apartments  so  often  filled  with  a  galaxy  of  beauties, 
in  which  the  central  figure  was  the  charming  hostess, 
acknowledged  by  all  the  queen  of  elegance,  the  rooms 
in  which  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, Hamilton,  and  other  public  men,  met  the  Chews, 
the  Mifliins,  the  Willings,  and  mingling  with  the  gay 
crowd  of  ladies,  forgot  for  a  while  the  cares  of  state. 

The  number  of  equipages  increased  with  the  luxury 
of  the  times.  William  Priest,  musician,  "  late  of  the 
theatres  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,"  in 
his  "  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America," — 
commencing  in  1793  and  ending  in  17!>7, — says, 
"There  are  eight  hundred  and  six  two  and  four- 
wheel  pleasure  carriages  in  the  city.     The  population 
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does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.     This  is 
a  proof  of  the  luxury  of  the  pi 

Weld  describes  with  great  minuteness  the  equipages 
which  he  siw  iii  Philadelphia: 

boI  in  Philadelphia  consist  of  roaches,  char- 
oacbees,  ami  light  wagons,  the  greater  pari  of  which  ar- 

built  mi  Philadelphia.    Tl |ulpagesof  afewindiTldnalsareextremely 

ostentation*.     Nor  does  there  appear  in  any  that 

which  might  be  expected  among  a  set  of  people  who    ■ 

imitating  the  fashions  of  England,  and  win.  arc  continually  getting 

models  over  from  that  country,     J  I 

America.     The  body  of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a 


coach,  hut  of  the  same  aha[ie.    Iu  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  driver  sits  on  a  bench  under  the  roof  of  the  car- 
tta  In  it  for  the  passengers,  who  sit  in  it  with 
their  faces  to  the  horses.    The  roof  is  supported  by  small 
are  placed  -it  tlie  corners.     On  each  side  of  the  door,  above  the  panels, 
it  is . 1 11  it.,  open;  and,  to  guard  against  bad  weather,  thei 
which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fasten  to  ],: 
outsido.    There  is  also  n  leathern  curtain,  t"  bang  occasionally  between 

tile  driver  ami  ■'■>■■   same  emi 

struction,  and  are  calculated  to  bold  from  four  to  twelvi 

only  difference  between   the  small   wagon  and  the  coo  h 

uished  panels,  and  doors  at  the  side. 
The  former  has  no  doors,  but  the  passengers  lent 

i  the  driver.    The  wagons  are  used 
for  stage-coaches  " 

Meanwhile,  the  ever-changing  fashions  continued 
to  turn  the  heads  of  the  belles  and  beaux,  and  to 
inspire  the  satiric  muse. 

The  Columbian  Mni/azine  of  1792  has  the  following: 

"THE  REVOLUTIONS  "F   FA8HI0M 
. .  intent  our  wondei  I 

ire  for  the  marvelous  to  slight  I 
Now  on  the  head  llo-  Iloiinet  -oars,  designed 
To  show  a  toweling,  bold,  ambitious  III  1 11*1  '. 
Now  swells  tli-    I  i  amd, 

are  found  1 
I  i.    hke  the  Titan's  heaven  appear  to  scale 

As  Fashion's  arbitrary  laws  prevail! 

The  Staj  -  ihai  p  peak  with  star-like  lustre  glows, 

And  the  paste  Buckle  glitters  on  the  toesl 

"These  wanderings  of  Tasi.-  we  maj  S3 
Dan  Beauty's  view  - 1 
behold  thy  cheering,  clee 

.[-played! 
no  curling-tongs  e'er  heat  that  brain, 
;i   n  should  in  triumph  reign. 
"Still  will  those  Follies  frame  tyrannic  laws, 
V.w    l.-aluig  in  Cork  Hips  and  lew-  in  ' 

Mn-i  Delica  y  t..  thy  power  submit  ? 

Wilt  thou  yield  ample  scope  for  sneering  Wit!' 

The  fair  shall  nover  sutler  in  n 

I. .-arse: 
'Then  was  a  time,  p. obaps  that  tine 

'  ta   a-. 

Bach  whim  lb.-  fair  with  readiness  embraced, 

i i n ils  and  cheered  out  he     I 

.1    reign. 

mpire  can  retain, 

pi. la. Is,-. 
Voiir  /icon,  men  wish  to  gain,  but  lllg    i 

The  fa-hions  fur  men  underwent  -nine  change  about 

this  time. 

Oswald's  September,  1792,  specifies 

the  gentlemen's  drc-s   for  hulls,  and  declares   that 
shoe-  and  knee-buckles  are  abolished. 


"Two  yards  of  black   rll  tud  an  equal  quantity  for 

the  knees,  ao  lis.     The  breeches  are  very  tight. 

.   Two  watch-chains  and   trinkets  are   worn.    The    hair    is    powdered, 
frosted,  and  pel  from  the  coat. 

Muslin  and  i  or.  ll  tbeneck;  and  tin-  gl 

particularly  genteel  when  he  wears  a  tamboured  shirt." 

There  was  -till  some  elegance  in  this,  but  the  time 
was  not  far  when  Philadelphia!!*,  in  no  small  num- 
ber, would  imitate  the  absurd  fashions  and  coarse 
mannersof  the  Parisian  tant-culotles.  The  Americans 
had  seen,  with  sympathetic  interest,  the  incipiency  of 
the  French  Revolution:  it  was  the  struggle  of  right 
against  abuse;  the  Frenchman  of  L789  did  but  follow 
the  example  of  the  American  colonics.  French  peo- 
ple and  French  ideas  were  popular  here,  a-  it  was  but 
natural  they  should  be,  and  we  have  mentioned  in 
these  pages  the  introduction  of  fashions  a  la  republic 
caine ;  but  affairs  in  France  had  taken  a  turn  unex- 
pected by  the  patriots,  who  demanded  but  the  "righU 
of  man;"  a  bloodthirsty  mob  had  taken  control  of 
the  government  ;  Louis  XVI.,  the  honest  king,  who 
had  befriended  the  struggling  colonies,  had  been  be- 
headed in  the  name  of  liberty  ;  his  beautiful  queen 
also  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  ;  the  hideous  guillo- 
tine was  decimating  the  nobility  of  France,  it  did  not 
spare  the  families  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  had 
(ought  under  Washington,  and  yet  the  wild  ravings 
of  the  followers  of  Robespierre  found  an  echo  in  our 
j  streets.     The  bonnet  rouge  made  its  appearance. 

"  No  such  'frenzy,'  to  use  Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite 
expression,  has  ever  since  been  known  in  America. 
.   .    .   Politeness  was  looked  upon  a-  a  sort  of  frse 
me;  the  common  forms  of  expression  in 
use  by  the  -  n    adopted   by  their  Amer- 

ican disciples;  the  title  citizen  became  as  common 
in  Philadelphia  as  in  Paris,  and  in  the  newspapers  it 
was  the  fashion  to  announce  marriages  a-  partner- 
ships  between  citizen  I'.rown,  Smith,  or  Jones,  and 
the  citess  who  had  been  wooed  to  such  an  association. 
Entering  the  bouse  of  the  President,  citizen  Genet 
(French  ambassador  was  astonished  and  indignant 
at  perceiving  in  the  vestibule  a  bust  oi  Louis  \\  I  . 
whom  his  friends  had  beheaded,  and  he  complained 
of  this  'insult  to  France.'  At  a  dinner,  at  which 
tiovcrnor  Mifflin  was  present,  a  roasted  pig  received 
the  name  of  the  murdered  king,  and  the  head,  sev- 
ered from  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each  of  the 
guest-,  who.  after   placing  the  liberty  cap  on  his  own 

head,  pronounced  the  word 'Tyrant I' and  ■ 

to  mangle  with  his  knife  that  of  the  luckless  creature 
doomed    to   be   served    for   so   unworthy    a   company. 

Democratic  taverns  displayed  as  a  sign  a 

revolting  picture  of  the  mutilated  and  bloody  corpse 
Antoinette."1 

The  Parisian  beaux  of  the  time  were  Called  miisra- 
I  hi  it  st\  le  of  dress  was  adopted  by  their  imi- 
tator- in   Philadelphia.     A  writer  in  Oswald's  tTosaff 
tear,  of  January,  1795,  describes  them,  a-  follow-: 


1  Oriswold,  "The 
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'•The  sweet  muscadines  have  the  queue  and  the  twist,  the  parallelo- 
gramic  waistcoat  and  the  waistcoat  circular,  th<'  bolstered  neckcloth 
and  the  cravat  puddiugless  although  almost  everybody  wears  some- 
thing of  a  puddingj.  They  have  the  cape  velvet,  the  cape  cloth,  the 
cape  up  and  the  cape  down,  the  slash  sleeve  and  the  close  sleeve,  the 
London  broadcloth  and  tin-  Paris  narrow  back,  tin-  lapclle  and  the  sin- 
gle breast,  the  covered  queen's  nipple,  death's  head,  and  metal  button, 
the  cub.tte  long,  the  culotte  short,  and  the  bow.'' 

In  "The  Trifler,"  published  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine,  it  is  said,  speaking  of  the  divisions  in  so- 
ciety : 

"  Florio,  who  is  a  type  of  the  whole,  has  fretted  himself  into  a  fever 
that  almost  cost  bun  bis  life  because  a  modest  tailor  has  made  a  pair  of 
yellow  breeches  decently  large  for  his  limbs,  and  has  not  carried  the 
cape  of  his  coat  as  high  as  the  crown  of  his  hat." 

But  the  best  hit  was  in  the  Philadelphia  Minerva, 
— "The  Sunday  Parade,"  a  most  delicious  ode.  In  this 
effusion  the  writer  says, — 

"  Thus  all  our  modern  belles  and  beaux 
Are  swaddled  in  such  loads  of  clothes 

As  proves  them  ornamental  gluttons. 
Lord  !  what  a  dash  does  air.  Derunie  cut, 
In  his  superlative,  unrivaled  strut, 

Besplattered  with  a  peck  of  buttons! 
His  frizzled  friends,  this  cliamung  weather, 
Have  ventured  out  to  air  their  leather — 
Some  staggering  beneath  as  huge  a  sack 
As  Bunyau'8  Pilgrim  carried  on  his  back  ! 

Sure  they  should  strut  with  shanks  of  toughest  steel 
To  prop  the  massy  bundles  which  they  wear; 

For  'tis  a  sorry  sight,  my  friend, 

To  see  their  charming  little  spindles  bend 
Beneath  such  monstrous  packages  of  hair, 

Crammed  in  with  tallow  and  with  Indian  meal — 
Some  bungling  haiberV  expeditious  work, 
Who  took  no  pains  to  decorate  their  pork  ! 
"  Who  pace  witli  strange,  exotic  bags, 
Put  on  unseemly  o'er  their  rags; 

And  breeches  buttons  round  their  necks — 
Gaping  with  bug.-  and  ghastly  snout, 
And  whitewashed  eyes  turned  inside  out  I 


"  '  Mu„t  ladies  lose  their  hearts, 

Enchanted  by  the  power  of  clothes- 
By  silks  and  satins,  wigs  and  crapes, 
Superbly  hung  on  muffled  apes. 

And  bolsters  tied  below  their  nose!' 


Like  warming-pan 

These  follies,  however,  were  limited  to  a  certain 
class  of  young  men.  Sober-minded  gentlemen  clung 
to  the  becoming  old  style. 

A  writer  in  Oswald's  Gazetteer  of  January,  1795, 
describes  fashions  in  polite  assemblies.  He  speaks  of 
the  turban,  the  "  shot  dress,"  and  the  ruffled  sleeves. 
Proceeding  further,  he  speaks  of — 

"the  satin  waist,  with  trails  of  mull  loose,  and  jaconette,  gauze,  crape, 
and  light  stopper.  Then  there's  the  hair  up,  the  hair  down,  the  frieze 
and  the  frizzles,  the  straight,  and  the  curled.  There's  the  Spanish 
leather,  Ho-  Danish  kid,  the  tamboured  and  plain  slipper,  and  Roman 
Sandals  with  English  llat  heels,  and  perch  sky-scraper  heels." 

Wanzey,  in  1796,  said, — 

"At  the  theatre  ladies  wear  small  bonnets  of  the  English  fashion, 
some  of  chequered  straw,  some  full-dressed,  with  caps,  and  a  very  few 


in  the  French  style, — the  younger  ladies  with  their  hair  flowing  in  ring- 
lets on  their  shoulders. 

"The  gentlemen  had  round  hats,  coats  with  high  colors  (cut  quite  in 
the  English  fashion),  and  many  coats  of  striped  silk." 

Washington  never  changed  his  style  of  dress,  the 
plain  black  velvet  suit  already  mentioned.  At  his 
inauguration,  John  Adams  wore  a  full  suit  of  light 
drab,  with  loose  cuffs.  He  also  wore  wrist-ruffles. 
His  hair  was  powdered  and  tied  up  in  a  bag. 

William  McKoy,  speaking  of  the  inauguration  of 
John  Adams,  in  1797,  gives  a  very  full  description  of 
the  Marquis  D'Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister,  who  mar- 
ried the  amiable  Sally  McKean.  He  says,  "  He  was 
of  middle  size,  of  round  person,  florid  complexion, 
and  hair  powdered  like  a  snow-ball ;  dark-striped  silk 
coat,  lined  with  satin  ;  white  waistcoat,  black  silk 
breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles.  He 
had  by  his  side  an  elegant-hilted  small-sword,  and  his 
chapeau,  tipped  with  white  feathers,  under  his  arm." 

Jefferson,  Mr.  McKoy  says,  was  dressed  in  a  long 
blue  frock  coat,  single-breasted,  and  buttoned  down 
to  the  waist ;  light  sandy  hair,  very  slightly  powdered, 
and  queued  with  black  ribbon  a  long  way  down  his 
back. 

One  more  poetical  squib.  They  give  us  not  only 
the  caricature  of  the  fashions,  but  specimens  of  the 
satiric  wit  of  the  time. 

In  Carey's  Recorder,  in  1798,  was  published  the 
following : 


"Come,  blest  invention,  come!     In  kindness  screen 

This  old,  yet  fruitful,  source  of  all  my  woes! 
Draw  round  my  amber  eyes  thy  case  of  green, 

And  wrap  in  night  this  never-ending  nose! 
In  numerous  blessings  crown  her  useful  head, 

Who  found  a  remedy  for  ills  so  great — 
Ills  that  not  Spanish  wool,  not  e'en  white  lead, 

Could  cure,  remove,  diminish,  or  abate; 
A  mouth  whose  wide  embrace  both  ears  inclose ; 

A  nose  of  ruddiest  hue,  sublime  and  high  ; 
A  chin  on  which  a  tankard  might  repose  ; 

And  the  dull  leerings  of  a  blinking  eye — 
All  seek  for  safety  in  the  dark'ning  veil — 

All  fly  for  rescue  from  the  critic's  stare— 
The  red,  the  dark,  the  purple,  and  the  pale, 

And  the  long,  meagre,  furrowed  face  of  Care!" 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  freaks  of  fashion  and 
the  submission  to  its  behests  shown  by  both  sexes. 
Yet  there  has  ever  been  a  marked  difference  in  the 
results  of  this  submission.  The  ladies,  prompt  to  ac- 
cept any  new  style  that  might  enhance  their  personal 
charms,  have  sometimes  been  deluded  into  adopting 
some  ridiculous  mode,  but  it  was  short-lived,  ami  disap- 
peared so  soon  as  the  experiment  was  made  and  proved 
it  to  be  a  failure.  The  forms  of  their  head-dress  were 
often  changed,  yet  powder  remained  long  in  use;  it 
was  abandoned  and  taken  up  again.  Why?  Because 
powdered  hair  was  becoming,  though  not  natural  and 
causing  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  the  dressing. 
So  with  their  wearing  apparel;  it  was  more  or  less 
ornamented,  beflounced,  and  cut  in  fanciful  shapes; 
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its  return  to  simplicity,  attempted  at  different  periods, 
was  never  lasting.  The  taste  lor  ornament  is  inborn 
with  women  :  even  the  uncivilized  savage  maiden  will 
deck  her  person  and  decorate  her  scant  dress  with 

feather-,  beads,  or  bright-colored  seeds  and  shells.    It 

is  with  all  the  -ex  an  unsati&ble  thirst  for  tfa 

fill. 

Not  so  with  the  men  ;  they  have  no  sooner  attained 
a  style  of  dress  that  makes  them  presentable  than 
they  cast  it  of!  for  something  hideous  or  ridiculous. 
The  dress  worn  by  our  Revolutionary  fathi 
ally  at  and  after  the  end  of  the  war,  had  a  manly  ele- 
gance unequaled  at  any  other  period.  It  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  stiffened  .-kin-,  laces,  and  feathers, 
in  which  the  lops  of  an  earlier  period  delighted,  as  it 
is  from  the  uniform  ugliness  of  the  garments  of  the 
present  generation,  whose  only  merit  is  in  being  com- 
fortable, the  love  of  ease  having  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  modern  society.  The  ladies,  kind  souls! 
have  made  so  many  concessions  that  they  are  not 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  beau  in  a  short  sack  coat, 
tight  pantaloons,  and  diminutive  round  hat,  puffing 
away  at  the  inevitable  cigar. 

Can  any  one,  gifted  with  the  faintest  artistic  taste, 
after  looking  at  the  pictures  of  the  Washingtons,  the 
Adamses,  the  Jeffersons,  and  their  contemporaries,  re- 
alize the  fact  that  to  their  imposing  costume  suc- 
ceeded the  dress  we  now  describe?  The  coats  were 
of  the  fashion  called  in  modern  times  "swallow-tail," 
but  much  more  broadly  cui  in  the  skirts,  which  com- 
menced about  the  region  of  the  hips  in  front,  extended 
in  a  sloping  line  backward,  and  were  cut  off  square 
in  the  back,  so  as  to  reach  about  to  the  bend  of  the 
leg.  The  lappels  in  front  were  prodigiou-ly  broad. 
The  collar  rose  up  on  the  side-  as  high  as  the  bottom 
of  the  ears,  and  was  continued  in  the  back  of  the  same 
width,  and  then  it  was  doubled  and  In  rued  over  all 
round  with  a  Ibid  quite  as  broad.  The  cravat  was 
wide  and  high,  an  oval  fence  around  the  neck,  suffi- 
ciently wide  and  deep  to  allow  the  man  to  sink  his 
chin  into  it.  The  ends  were  brought  down  in  front, 
kerchief  fashion,  and  knotted.  The  cravat  was  in- 
variably made  of  light  silk  or  linen,  muslin,  except 
occasionally  in  India  importations,  not  having  come 
rhere  was  no  shirt  collar.  Yc-ts  were 
and  n  a<  hi  d  no  lower  than  the  wi 
region  of   the  n  a  they  were  single- 

breasted,  cut  low,  with  small,  straight  collars,  and 
allowed  the  display  of  the  frills,  or  they  were  double- 
brea-tcd,  and  lini-hed  with  broad  lappels.  Another 
style  wa-  tight  about  the  neck,  covering  the  whole 
shirt  except  the  collar,  and  extending  from  the  neck 
no  more  than  half  a  fool  to  the  waistbands  of  the 

ished,  e-pecially  in 

iety.    They  were  in  use  for  parties 

and    balls,   but    thi  did    for    ordinary 

busim  --.  and  ior  men's  wear  general!}   i 

party  purposes,  by  trowsers   and   pantaloons.    The 


latter  went  through  strange  mutations  of  cut  and 
shape,  —were  sometimes  closely  fitted  to  the  limbs,  and 
called  "tights;"  at  other  times  they  were  baggy  and 
Sometimes  they  were  tight  at  the  waist  and 
very  broad  at  the  bottoms  ;  sometimes  they  were  tight 
at  the  knee,  and  spread  out  like  funnel-  toward  the 
ankles.  Again  they  were  tight  at  the  ankles,  and 
loose  and  broad  at  the  knee.  They  went  through 
oiler  changes,  among  which  might  he  mentioned 
plaits  at  the  sides  and  wai-t.  tucks  at  the  bottom,  and 
other  fan; 

Fops  clung  for  some  time  to  perukes,  powdered 
heads,  and  three-cornered  hats.  Elderly  t 
of  the  old  school  were  also  loath  to  give  them  up,  and 
as  late  as  1800  even  wore  the  large  wigs  made  of  gray 
or  white  horsehair.  When  they  gave  up  these,  they 
consoled  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  queue  or  pigtail, 
twisting  and  tying  the  natural  hair  behind, 
below  the  back  of  the  neck.  But  the  middle  class 
followed  the  French  republican  fashion,  and  cut  their 
hair  3  It  Titus. — a  shock  head  from  the  fore  head 
the  back  of  the  neck.  At  a  later  period  another 
French  style  was  introduced  ;  the  hair  combed  down 
the  forehead  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  eye- 
brows, and  cut  straight  across,  was  allowed  to  grow 
long  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head,  covering  the 
ears,  en  oreilles  de  chien,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  por- 
traits of  Gen.  Bonaparte  at  the  time  of  the  campaign 
in  Italy. 

The  beard  during  all  this  time  was  banished  from 
good  society.  The  cheeks,  upper  and  lower  lip,  and 
throat,  wen'  carefully  and  laboriously  deprived  of 
their  natural  growth  of  beard  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a 
week,  and,  among  the  highly  fashionable,  evi  ry  day. 
No  gentleman  could  present  himself  with  decency  at 
church  oral  the  theatre,  or  visit  his  friends  ami  ac- 
quaintances, unless  he  was  most  scrupulously  shaved, 
and  was  able  to  present  a  clean  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance. 

The  hats  had  narrow  brims,  ami  the  crown  tapered 
oil'  toward  the  top.  not  unlike  the  Tyrolese  iiat.  hut 
less  elegant.  They  were  made  of  beaver,  or  of  the 
-kins  of  the  muskrat,  the  Otter,  and  the  raccoon,  these 
fur-  being  used  for  body  ami  all  in  the  liner  hats,  or 
the  fur  wa-  felted  upon  wool:  coarser  hats  were  made 
ious  furs  were  also  used  in 

the  making  of  caps,  <>r  these  were 

there  were  variou-  shapes  of  caps. 

kings  continued  to  be  an  outside 

portion  of  the  dre-s  of  gentlemen  they  were  objects 
of  care  and   sometimes  of  pride.      I 

ceremony,  where  eh  gance  of  costume  wa-  i 
the  stocking  was  of  silk,— white  among  young  men 
d  distinction  on  account  of  the  observance 
of  the  proprieties,  and  black  among  elderly  gentle- 
men who  commanded  respect  on  account  of  age  or 
social  position.  For  persons  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  those  who  could  make  no  cla 
that  of  being  useful   member-  of  the  community,  the 
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;  stockings  were  of  yam, — gray,  blue,  or  brown,  accord- 

::|;  ing  to  the  fancy  of  the  good  wife  who  knitted  them. 

:  Striped  yarn  stockings,  a  /a  mode  de  Paris,  were  also 

:|>  worn  with  the  short  pantaloons  not  reaching  to  the 

-I;  ankles.     Low  shoes  with  metal  buckles  remained  in 

■  the  fashion  until  1800,  when  they  were  succeeded  by 

I  high  boots,  which  were  worn  with  the  short  breeches. 

:|!  A  curious  fact  is  that,  until  that  time,  there  was  no 

:||  distinction  made  by  shoemakers  between  the   right 

:  .  and  left  feet.    About  1800  William  Young,  who  lived 

I  at  No.  128  Chestnut  Street,  claimed  to  have  intro- 

'I  duced   this   valuable   improvement.     His   advertise- 

:|  ment  gives  the  following  summary  of  fashions  : 


over  ami  snipe  toes,  cock  and  lirn  loos,  goo-o  and  gander  toe*,  duck 
rake  toes,  gosling  ti'i-s,  hog  anil  ln'iir  snouts,  ux  and  o>\v  mouths, 
I  and  stick  nose,  and  others  to.,  tedious  to  mention. 

"THE   PRESENT  EUROPEAN    FASHIONS: 


Bonapartes,  greaves,  Swiss,  hunting, 

Some  time  after  this  announcement,  Mrs.  Young 
aromised  that  she  would— 

'by  the  direction  of  her  husband,  cause  her  sex  to  have  right  and 
eft  feet, — to  stand  and  walk  with  facility  and  pleasure.  Why  should 
:hey  not  he  at  ease  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  ?  It  is  a  wonder  that  some 
me  or  more  cordwamns  in  their  line  have  not  mnif  l'oi  ward  in  the  ex- 
tcution  of  an  object  so  extraordinary,  expedient,  and  exquisite  in  its 
lature.  All  colored  silks  and  satins,  as  well  as  fancy  patterns,  kid  do., 
ind  morocco  do.,  will  he  procured." 

John  Bedford,  of  No.  73  South  Second  Street,  in 
1800,  took  out  a  patent  for  "  iron-bound  boots  and 
ihoes."     He  said  that  they  were  made — 

'on  a  plan  entirely  new,  equally  fit  for  men,  women,  and  children.  He 
lae  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  this  invention  is  considered  by  some  of 
:he  bestjudges  in  this  city  to  he  oneof  the  most  economical  ever  offered 
:o  the  consideration  of  the  public,  for  it  not  only  saves  immense  labor, 
)Ut  material  also,  both  of  which  are  well  known  to  he  of  serious  conse- 
quence in  this  country." 

Bedford  said  that  in  the  old  way  of  making  shoes, 
sne  pair  a  day  was  as  much  as  could  be  made  by  one 
man,  and  that  fevf  men  could  make  more  than  four 
Dr  five  pair  a  week.  But  by  his  new  plan  a  man  and 
i  boy  could  make  from  six  to  ten  pairs  a  day,  so  that 
the  improvement  would  be  a  vast  saving  in  time  and 
leather,  and  would  be  an  immense  economy  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

While  on  the  subject  of  shoes,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  such  a  thing  as  our  modern  blacking  or 
"shoe-polish"  was  unknown.  Day  &  Martin's  liquid 
blacking  was  first  manufactured  in  England  in  1S01, 
ind  Lee  &  Thompson  began  its  manufacture  in  New 
York  in  1803.  The  first  blacking  which  was  manu- 
factured in  Philadelphia  was  made,  some  time  later, 
by  William  Stubbs,  Stubbs  &  Allen,  and  Robert 
Cochran.  Before  this  "Blackball,"  so  called,  was 
the  article  used  upon  boots.  It  was  composed  of 
lampblack,  mutton  suet,  or  bayberry  tallow,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  the  greasy  mixture  which  the  tanners 
call  "dubbing."  Whatever  might  be  the  labor  used 
with  this  mixture,  there  was  still  danger  of  its  rub- 
bing oft'  upon  the  clothing  of  the  person  coming  near 


the  boots  or  shoes  upon  which  it  had  been  used.  La- 
dies walking  with  gentlemen  arm-in-arm,  or  dancing 
with  them  at  parties,  were  particularly  exposed  to 
this  nuisance;  and  when  the  modern  shoe-blacking 
came  into  use,  the  benefit  of  it  was  universally  recog- 
nized. 

Jewelry,  of  which  the  ladies  made  a  brilliant  dis- 
play, was  but  little  worn  by  men.  Watches  were 
generally  of  silver  and  of  very  large  size ;  they  were 
worn  outside.  A  French  fashion,  which  prevailed 
only  among  a  few,  was  the  wearing  of  two  watches, 
one  on  each  side,  with  a  steel  or  silver  chain,  from 
which  dangled  a  bunch  of  watch-keys,  seals,  and 
bright-colored  tropical  seeds  set  like  precious  stones. 

What  a  comical  picture  there  is  in  the  following 
reminiscences  of  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Watson  : 

"The  coat  I  woro  was  such  as  fashion  enjoined.  The  skirts  were  long 
and  narrow,  like  a  swallow's  tail,— two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  whole 
length;  the  portion  above  the  waist  composed  the  other  third.  The 
waist  was  directly  beneath  the  shoulders.  The  collar  was  a  huge  roll 
reaching  above  the  ears,  and  there  were  two  lines  of  brilliant  buttons 
in  front.  There  were  nineteen  buttons  in  a  row.  The  pantaloons  (over 
which  I  wore  the  hoots)  were  of  non-elastic  corduroy.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  the  tailor  to  say  that  they  were  fitted  like  my  skin,  for  they  sat 
a  great  deal  closer.  When  1  took  them  off,  my  legs  were  like  fluted 
pillars  grooved  with  the  cords  of  the  pantaloons.  The  hat  that  sur- 
mounted this  dress  had  a  three-quarter-inch  rim  and  a  low,  tapering 
crown.     It  was  circled  by  a  ribbon  two  inches  wide." 

Another  writer,  who,  about  1850,  gave  his  reminis- 
cences of  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  said, — 

"  When  I  was  a  child  the  ladies  wore  6houIder-straps  to  their  petti- 
coats, but  the  men  none  to  their  breeches.  The  consequence  was  that 
gentlemen  had  frequently  to  adjust  their  waistbands.  Learned  judges 
standiDg  up  to  charge  a  jury,  and  venerable  clergymen  preaching  in 
the  pulpit,  I  was  accustomed  to  see  hitching  up  their  small-clothes  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they  tucked  the  lower  portion  of  a  fine 
ruffled  shirt  between  the  waistband  and  flaps  of  an  ancient  vest.  This 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  a  double  liuen  ruffle  below 
the  waistcoat,  extending  horizontally  from  hip  to  hip.  This  horizontal 
fold  of  white  linen, — not  always  exactly  white,  however,— in  connection 
with  the  long,  perpendicular  ruffle  of  the  bosom,  formed  a  sort  of  in- 
verted cross,  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  one  paraded  on  a  Roman 
bishop's  hack.  The  fashionable  breeches  of  my  early  days  were  hut  a 
few  inches  longer  than  the  thigh-bone  of  the  wearer,  and  were  buckled 
tight  below  the  knee-pan,  often  to  an  obstruction  of  a  free  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  productive  of  such  itching  as  made  a  gentleman  glad 
to  unbuckle  his  knees  when  in  his  own  dwelling  in  the  company  of  his 
family  alone. 

"Was  such  a  dress  in  itself  desirable?  Yet  I  remember  when  the 
male  sex  began  to  use  suspenders,  and  they  were  ridiculed  who  first 
woro  shoulder-straps.  They  were  said  foolishly  to  affect  a  female  mode 
of  dress.  But  why  was  it  not  well  to  keep  breeches  in  their  place  by 
suspenders,  instead  of  hitching  them  up  perpetually  by  the  hands?" 

As  we  stop  on  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  peep 
into  the  mysteries  of  fashion  in  the  next  half-dozen 
years. 

In  1800  the  walking-dresses  for  ladies  were  in  the 
style  called  a  la  grecque, — a  closely-fitting  garment  of 
very  plain  make,  with  the  waist  as  high  up  as  it  could 
be  made;  the  bosoms,  cut  square,  were  gathered  in 
surplice  style,  and  the  neck  and  shoulders  were  pro- 
tected by  a  muslin  or  gauze  handkerchief,  crossed  in 
front,  and  forming  a  point  behind.  The  bonnet  fitted 
as  close  to  the  head  as  a  cap,  and  the  hair  was  twisted 
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..r  turned  up  high  on  the  back  of  the  head,  while,  in 
front,  it  was  combed  straight  over  the  forehead,  almost 
tn  the  eyebrows.    The  evening  drees,  whil< 
thestyle,  was  more  elaborate;  instead  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, a  rutlle  was  worn  round  the  neck 
ment,  descending  in  front,  and  leaving  thi 
shoulders  bare.    The  hair  was  frizzled  in  front,  and 
an  ostrich  plume  fell  with  a  graceful  curve  over  the 
top-knot     Whether    for    walking:    or    evening,   the 
sleeves  were  short,  and  gathered   up  with  a  band, 
above  the  elbow,  leaving  the  am.- 

A  very  popular  head-dress  for  -inn  wear  in  the 
summer  time  was  made  of  muslin  or  some  other 
light  material.  It  surmounted  the  head  like  a  cap, 
and  was  kept  in  place  by  a  ribbon  of  some 
all  round  the  crown.  The  light  muslin,  often  bor- 
dered with  lace, descended  in  graceful  folds  on  either 
side  of  the  face  and  on  the  hark,  protecting  the  neck 
from  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  was  a  becoming  coiffure, 
and  was  further  ini|>r.i\ed,  after  a  short  time,  by  being 
divided  in  the  back,  and  made  to  hang  down  both 
shoulders  to  the  waist,  the  ends  being  finished  oil' with 
a  knot  hi   i 

The  sleeves  kept  getting  shorter,  and  the  exposure 
of  bare  arms  in  the  streets  were  disapproved  by  staid 
people  and  ridiculed  by  the  wits.  The  Portfolio  in 
1803  got  oil'  the  following  cruel  hit: 

LUtfful  elbow  is  now  becoming  an  old  fashion, 
and  some  dualling  belles  intend  to  Introduce  the  display  <>f  a  flnely- 
ihaped  knee.  This  will  bo  no  difficulty,  considering  that  petticoats  ore 
laid  aside." 

It  was  during  this  period  of  hare  arms  that   Moses 

Guest  wrote  the  following  piece,  which  appeared  in 
the  volume  entitled  "  I'm  ms  mi  Several  Occasions," 
published  in  Cincinnati  some  years  later: 

'•Their  heads  and  lioels  are  often  changing, 
Anil  still  '  MUZHIK, 

SomeUmea  a  hoop  must  Bwell  theii  -i/..-, 

th  11  waist*  are  small. 
But  now  we  see  they  have  nouo  at  all. 

si  found  tills  out— 
to  hide  her  shape,  no  doubt 

II.  -i  1;  1  Tieat; 

Then  soon  from  Charlotte,  England's  queen, 

Down  t.>  tli.-  lowest  maid  't  .■  . 

Willi  something  new  they're  always  arming, 

\II.I    Mll> 

Their  ellsiws  nak.'il  now  we  view— 


I  mid,  with  pride, 

Bare  laid  theh  und 

An. I  nought  l.ui  gauteand  mn 
The  author  adds,  in  a  note.  "  When  this  piece  "as 
written  it  was  the  fashion  for  young  ladi.  - 
thinl]    a-    j  Hi/e   and    muslin  ;   to   have 

their  arms    bare    Dearly  Up  1"  the  shoulder-,  and  also 

to  have  the  upper  pari  of  their  breasts  hare,     which 

fashion  they  adhered  to  even  in  the -i  -.  . 

hi  ather." 

■.  introduced  in  1808,  was  a  basque ol  dif- 


ferent material  and  color  from  that  of  the  dress.  It 
was  received  with  much  favor  and  retained  for  several 
years  with  such  improvements  from  time  to  time  as 
lengthening  the  basque,  edging  it  with  embroidery, 
and  adding  variety  by  the  use  of  a  scarf  fastened  at 
the  right  shoulder  and  on  the  opposite  side  below  the 
middle  of  the  dress  with  a  flower. 

The  French  fashions  were  not  the  only  ones  con- 
sulted, however;  many,  and  .if  the  le-s  frivolous, 
clung  to  the  old  England  style-. 

The   Philadelphia  Repository,  in   1802,  reported  the 
London  fashions  in  this  manner: 
•■  The  Bonapartian  bat  is  coming  into  vogue.    It  consists  of  white  or 

salmon-colored  satm.  in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  surrouuded  with  -.  «  r-ith 

of  laurel,  and  worn  much  on  one  side. 

'•Plain  white  chip  bats,  in    the  ^ i | .< v  style,  without  any  ornament 

whatever,  tied  carele--ly  under  the  chin  with  pea-green  OT  link  ribtion. 

ab  a  border  of 

gi  Ben    i   blue  ,  a  blue  or  green  sarcenet  boddlce,  randyked  at  bottom; 

tud  no  handkerchief, 
whiteorblue  satin  hat,  turned  up  in  front    Brown,  cray.  or  olive  Bilk 
stockings  with  yellow  ur  orange  cloaks,  are  worn  by  the  ladies  to  walk  in. 

••  Feathen  ami  Bowers  continue  to  be  much  worn,  and  wreaths  of  roses 
on  the  hair  f..r  full-dre-s,  in  preference  t"  more  cumbrous  ornaments. 

"Small  watches  are  «,,rri  by  a  few  dashing  belles,  on  their  bosoms, 
not  bigger  thau  the  round  of  n  hal!  . 

The  pelisse,  of  different  color  from  the  underdress, 
came  into  fashion  in  1805.  The  muffs  used  in  winter, 
which  had  been  hitherto  quite  small,  attained  a  large 
size:  boas  of  white  or  colored  fur  became  also  very 
popular.  The  shape  of  the  bonnet  underwent  a  con- 
siderable change  about  that  time;  the  front  was  turned 
up  high  above  the  forehead,  and  a  large  ostrich  feather 
rose  conspicuously  over  the  crown.  The  style  of  the 
dress  remained  pretty  much  the  same. 

A  writer  in  the  Portfolio,  in  1S04,  attacked  a  new 
style  of  bonnets  in  thiswise:  "  The  ladies  have  just 
now  adopted  a  repulsive  kind  of  hat,  which  may  be 
called  the  '  poking  hat.'  It  has  a  long  projection,  like 
!  a  snipe,  anil  is  a  good  guard  against  all 
familiar  approach  of  those  who  have  any  regard  for 
their  eyes.     It  is  an  invention  inspired  by  the  ( loddess 

of  Ugliness,  ami  i-  quite  worthy  of  its  origin."    This 

head-gear,  called  the  "  poke  bonnet"  and  in  later  years 

the  "coal-scuttle  bonnet,"  could  qoI  withstand  the 
ridicule  constantly  "  poked"  at  it  by  the  wits  ;  besides, 

the  ladies  became  convinced  that  it  spoiled  their  good 
looks;  it  was  given  up.  But,  by  a  strange  contradic- 
tion, the  very  homeliness  which  caused  it  to  he  dis- 
carded by  the  worldly,  gave  it  favor  in  the  i 
Quakers.  This  was  the  very  thing  to  keep  variety 
out  of  the  heads  of  the  young  Quakeresses.    Somfj 

slight  alterations  were  made  to  it.  and  it  was  pre- 
scribed  as  the  proper  and  permanent  head-dress  for 
the  female  members  of  the  Beet  Many  a  pretty  face 
beams  now  from  under  the  modest  "scoop  bonnet," 
the  gentle  possessor  Of  which  has  never  heard  ol'  its 
original  model,  the  "  poke  bonnet,"  once  worn  by  the 
worldly  belie-  ol    1804. 

In  L806  the  skirt-  of  the  dre-s  wore  made  longer) 
and  a  verj  decided  tendency  toward  a  train  w  as  per- 
eeptible.     Hut.  alas!  as  the  skirt  lengthened  the  waist 


[From  prints  in  Puunsjlvaliiii  Hiati I  S l.i. 
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shortened,  and  a  writer  in  that  year  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  by  the  remark,  "  The  part  called  the 
waist,  which  used  to  be  admired,  has  disappeared,  and 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  where  it  may  be  found." 

A  fur  hat,  with  rim  and  bell-crown,  similar  to  the 
men's  pattern  of  round  hats,  was  worn  that  year  by 
many  ladies  as  a  comfortable,  if  not  pretty,  head- 
dress for  walking  out  in  winter.  The  straw  bonnets 
for  summer  wear  were  tastefully  decorated  with  rib- 
bons and  flowers.  A  pretty  fashion,  introduced  from 
France  about  this  time,  was  that  of  carrying  a  rich 
lace  handkerchief  in  the  hand.  It  came  from  the 
Empress  Josephine;  that  amiable  woman  had  very 
bad  front  teeth,  and,  as  she  was  very  gay  and  easily 
provoked  to  laughter,  when  she  laughed  she  raised 
her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  conceal  this  defect. 
Josephine  was  passionately  fond  of  fine  laces,  and 
her  handkerchiefs  were  made  of  this  costly  fabric. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  took  to  flourishing  lace  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  they  became  an  indispensable  part  of 
a  fashionable  costume.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
elegant  daughters  of  the  Philadelphia  merchants  in- 
vested large  sums  in  lace  handkerchiefs,  because  an  em- 
press of  the  French  happened  to  have  defective  teeth. 
Very  little  has  been  said  of  the  costumes  of  chil- 
dren. During  a  former  period,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
wore  wigs,  and,  from  all  accounts,  their  costume  made 
them  the  miniature  "  counterfeit  presentments"  of 
their  papas  and  mammas;  but  the  ideas  of  Jean  Jac- 
!  ques  Rousseau  about  childhood  having  created  quite 
|  a  furor  just  before  the  French  revolution,  more  free- 
dom was  given  to  the  youthful  limbs.  Then  Dame 
Fashion  claimed  this  a  new  conquest,  and  pretty  soon 
there  were  special  styles  for  children's  dresses ;  these 
were  imported  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  styles 
for  the  grown  folks.  They  were  not  always  comfort- 
able nor  becoming  to  childhood. 

About  1806  an  entire  metamorphosis  took  place  in 
the  dress  of  young  gentlemen,  owing  to  the  make  and 
wear  of  their  small-clothes  and  the  shape  of  the  trow- 
1     sers.     A  writer  of  the  period  said, — 

"The  prominence  that  was  foi  niorly  continued  in  the  vest  ur  jacket 
has  found  its  way  into  a  pair  of  wide  pantaloons,  making  a  correspond- 
ing swell  or  protuberance  in  front  and  rear;  and  these  are  made  more 
Conspicuous  by  the  short  jacket  that  merely  o.veis  hl'east  ami  shoul- 
ders. In  fact,  the  appearance  of  some  is  so  remarkahle  that,  if  one  of 
their  grandmothers  could  now  see  them,  she  would  conclude  that  they 
were  ready  to  tumble  to  pieces  /" 

Witty  ladies  sometimes  amused  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  beaux.  The  following  song  appeared 
in  the  Portfolio  Aug.  9,  1806 : 

"THE  BOOTEES. 
"  A  Hew  .Sony  by  Miss  Kitty  Orotchel. 
["  To  be  said  or  sung  to  the  tune  of  '  Dorothy  Dumps,'  or  any  other  tune  the 
reader  pleases.] 
"Of  all  the  gay  beaux 
That  sport  their  smart  clothes, 
There's  none  that  my  fancy  can  please, 
With  their  spencers  of  crops, 
Or  woolly  foretops, 
Like  Bob  with  his  tippy  bootees. 


"Inexpressibles  tight 

Some  fancies  delight, 
With  bunches  of  tapes  at  their  knees; 

Yet  all  must  confess, 

Though  snug  in  the  dress, 
They  yield  to  Bob's  tippy  bootees. 

"  The  blue  pantaloons, 
As  they  march  in  platoons, 
Each  lady's  attention  quick  seize; 

And  turn  round  my  eye, 

Then  look  at  Hull's  tippy  l»>nteefl! 

"  View  little  Jack  Spratt, 

With  his  head  from  cravat 
Peeping  out  like  a  mouse  from  a  cheese, 

With  shoes  on  his  toes, 

And  a  handful  of  bows, 
Then  look  at  Bob's  tippy  bootees ! 
"  Then  there's  Sir  Thomas  Tape, 

With  a  coat  and  a  cape 
Like  blankets  of  wild  Cherokees; 

Whether  quiet  or  moving. 

He  looks  like  a  sloven, 
Near  Bob  with  his  tippy  bootees. 

"  With  such  a  dear  lad 

I  ne'er  could  he  sad, 
Should  we  wander  o'er  mountains  or  seas; 

And  happen  what  might, 

I'd  still  find  delight 
In  my  Boh  with  his  tippy  bootees  I" 

The  Philadelphians,  in  all  times,  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  badinaye.  We  have  given  in  this  chapter 
many  squibs  and  witty  criticisms  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  different  times  during  the  period  of 
which  we  treat.  We  will  close  these  quotations  with 
some  amusing  extracts  from  Washington  Irving's 
"  Stranger  in  Philadelphia,"  published  in  Salmagundi, 
in  1807.  Under  the  guise  of  pleasant  banter,  they 
express  a  very  flattering  opinion  of  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety. The  interest  to  be  found  in  the  perusal  of  these 
extracts  will  be  our  excuse  for  their  length.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit  Irving  was  a  young  man,  fond  of 
society,  and  who  saw  the  best  there  was  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  pays  his  compliments  to  the  ladies  in  this 
fashion, — 

"  The  Philadelphia  ladies  ate,  some  of  t hem,  beaiititul  ;  some  of  them 
tolerably  good-looking,  and  some  of  them,  to  say  the  truth,  are  not  at 
all  handsome.  They  are,  however,  very  agreeable  in  general,  except 
those  who  are  reckoned  witty,  who,  if  I  nii.^ht  he  allowed  to  speak  my 
mind,  are  very  disagreeable,  particularly  t<>  y.oin-  gentlemen  who  are 
traveling  for  information.  Being  fond  of  tea-parties,  they  are  a  little 
given  to  criticism,  but  are  in  ueneral  lernarkaMy  discreet  and  very  in- 
dustrious, as  I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  my  friends." 

In  another  place  he  compares  their  ways  to  those 
of  the  New  York  ladies,  and  the  comparison  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter.     He  says, — 

"  The  amusements  of  the  Philadelphians  are  dancing,  punning,  teu- 
parties,  and  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  the  first  they  are  far  inferior  to 
the  young  people  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  their  mostly 
preferring  to  idle  away  the  time  in  the  cultivation  of  tho  head  instead 
of  the  heels.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  an  Infinite  number  of  young 
ladies  in  Philadelphia,  whose  minds  are  elegantly  ad  oinplished  in  liter- 
ature, have  sacrifive,!  to  the  attainment  of  such  trl 

pigeon-wing,  the  wait/,  the  Cossack  dance,  and   other  in  . 
importance.    On  the  other  hand,  they  excel  the  New  Yorkers  in  pun- 
ning, and  in  tho  management  of  tea-parties.     In  New  York  you  never 
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HIS    g.'lltb 


I  just  returned  from  n  vi-it  1 


:  I  from  some 
Philadelphia,a«ingleal 

-  tting  i  t  |ewels  01  pearls 
round  n  locket,  iu  nil  tin-  majesty  ..■  i  ifageutleman 

wishes  to  bare  a  conversation  with  one  of  them  ul-mi  the  backwardness 
- 

0|  Id  the  face  of  such  volleys  of  eye-shota,  such 
innlhllation  he 
should  cry  oai  untor  such  dangers  again. 

I  rememher  to  have  once  heard  a  very  valiant  British  officer,  who  had 
lit  for  Home  years  in  the  train-bands,  declare,  with  a  v.t- 
eran  oath,  thai  sooner  thaD  encounter  such  a  deadly  peril  he  would  fight 
his  way  clear  through  a  London  mob,  though  he  were  pelted  with  brick- 
bat* all  the  time  I  Some  ladles  who  were  present  at  this  d 
the  gallant  officer  were  inclined  to  consider  it  a  great  compliment,  until 
one  more  knowing  than  the  rest  declared,  with  a  1  i 1 1 3 *-  piece  of  a  sneer, 
that  they  were  vera  much  obliged  to  lilm  for  lib 
London  mob,  and  tluMi  glances  to  brickbats!  Tin-  officer  looked  blue, 
turned  on  his  heel,  made  a  fine  retreat,  and  went  home,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  qui] 

He  fella  in  with  the  wags,  and   being  doubtless 
I   is  one  of  the  brotherhoi 
broadsides    of    wit,    which    inspires    the    following 
lament : 

"01 y  friend, how  dreadfully  1  have  been  maltreated  in  this  most 

this  place  have  a  most  v 
ing  all  thought  wits  and  beans  etDrifs;  and  they  ur.-  not 

content    with   being    thought  so    by    themselves,  but    they    m-i-t    th.it 

ol  the  same  opinion,  and  it  has  | 
■  attack  of  pun-  u|Kjn  my  nervout 

Int.  ly  '  live,  move,  and  have  a  being'  entirely  upon  puns. 

and  the  I  wits  are  absolutely  cut  up  Into  sixpenny-bits,  and  dealt  oul  En 
small  change.  1  cannol  speak  two  sentences  but  thai  I  see  a  pun  gath- 
ering in  the  faces  of  my  hearers.  I  abs  ilutely  shudder  with  horror. 
Think  what  niisen.--  I  sufl.-r,  no-  to  whom  s  pun  i-  abomination  I  Is 
there  anything  In  the  whole  volume  of  the  '  miseries  of  human  life'  to 
equal  it?  I  experienced  the  tir-t  attack  of  forlorn  wit  on  entering 
Philadelphia.    It  was  equal  to  a  twinge  of  th 

side.    I  found  it  w  is  repeated  at  ererj  step.    I  could  not  turn  a  corner 
but  that  a  pun  was  hurled  at  my  bead  ;  till,  to  complete  my  annoyance, 
'    .row  in  tbeart  like  young 
bantams,  penned  me  up  in  a  cornel   al  s  tea-party,  SQ  I 
mo  that  I  w.i  '■      -tupidity.     I   liii.-t.-iieil  hum.'  pro- 

dlgtously  Indisposed,  took  to  my  bed,  1  therefrom  by 

• 

One  more  extract,  too  good  to  In-  lost.  Poor 
Lxving  i-  button-held  by  a  mail  punster,  and  cora- 
pelled  in  listen  to  a  sei  ies  of  insani  1 !. 

tells  the  story  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  make  tin-  reader 
share  hi-  agony.     Here  it  is : 

""I,  in>  ..  lhaw's  1  was  accosted  by 

i     ley  who  bad  caught  the 

.  mil  informed  no'  of  a 

i maker  about, — I  forget 

a  man  of  gen- 
'.,  wtio  would  iioiti :  !    ,.  shoemaker 

Mstbd  |||'  ,,t  ' 

■ 

DS  ked  up  to  his 

prQperpticJj  at 

iii.  ad  butwhal  he  « 

I 

I  Mine,  that  be 

' 

'    tell  hit  story 

■ 

lirM.        1  Wei,' 

The  contest  between  tin-  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  had  attracted  tin-  attention  of  the  world,  and 


many  distinguished  travelers  visited  the  On i ted  States 
We  have  quoted  exten- 
sively from  tin-  impressions  of  travel  published  by 
mostol  them.  The  greater  number  of  these  travelers, 
especially  in  tin-  early  period,  were  Frenchmen,— a 
lari  easily  accounted  for  by  the  friendly  relations 
which  existed  between  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
the  time  whin  the  allied  forces  of  France 
and  ill-  United  States  had  foughf  the  battles  of  the 

Revolution. 

.Kan,  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  member  of 
the  French  Academy  and  "  mar6chal  des  camps"  in 
the  armies  of  tin-  king  of  France,  came  to  this  coun- 
trj  in  1780,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  under 
Count  de  Rochaiubeau.  He  remained  in  this  country 
about  three  years,  and  won  tin-  good  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphians  during  his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  in 
1782.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Washington,  one  may  judge  from  the  hitter's  playful 
letter  congratulating  the  marquis  on  his  marriage, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Paris,  in  1787,  but  a  short 
n  his  death.  "  I  was,"  wrote  Washington, 
"not  less  delighted  than  surprised  to  meet  the  plain 
American  words,  'my  wife.'  A  wifel  will,  my  dear 
Marquis.  1  can  scarcely  retrain  from  smiling  to  find 
you  caught  at  last.  I  saw  by  the  eulogium  you  often 
made  on  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America, 
that  you  had  swallowed  the  bait,  and  that  you  would 
as  surely  be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  you  were 
a  philosopher  and  a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length 
come.  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  quite 
good  enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well  served  for 
coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels,  all 
the  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  catching  that 
terrible  contagion,  domestic  felicity,  which,  like  the 
smallpox  or  the  plague,  a  man  can  only  have  once 
in  his  life,  because  it  commonly  la>N  him  (at  least 
with  us  in  America, — I  know  not  how  you  manage 
these  matters  in  France)  for  his  whole  lifetime.  And 
yet,  after  all.  the  worst  wish  which  I  can  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  make  against  Madame  de  Chastellux  and 
yourself  is,  that  you  may  neither  of  you  ever  get  the 
lot  ter  oi'  t  hi-  same  domestic  felicity  during  the  entire 
course  of  your  mortal  exisieiu  . .  It  -..  wonderful  an 
event  should  have  occasioned  me.  my  dear  Marquis, 
to  write  in  a  strange  style,  you  will  understand  me  as 
clearly  as  if  1  had  said,  what,  in  plain  English,  is  the 
simple  truth,  '  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  take 
a  heartfelt  interest  in  whatever  concerns  your  happi- 
ness.' And,  in  this  view,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you 
on  your  auspicious  matrimonial  connection."  Chas- 
tellux, on  his  return  to  France,  published  the  follow- 
ing works:   "  Voyage  dans  r.Vnterique  s, ■ptcntrinnale 

!    -i'  es    1780,  '81,  '82,"  "  Discours  but  les 
I  l'  lavantages  qui  resultent  pour  I'Eu- 

rope  de  la  D6couverte  de  I'Amerique,"  "  Discours  en 
Vers  adresses  atu  Officiers  el  Soldats  des  diff&rentes 
■  firicaines,  traduit  de  1'Anglais  de  David 
Humphreys,"  "De  la  Felicite  publique." 


MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS,  1700-1800. 


The  young,  handsome,  and  intelligent  Brissot  de 
Warville1  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1788-89.  He  was 
a  quick  observer,  and  Washington  said  of  him  that 
"  he  was  intelligent,  discreet,  and  disposed  to  receive 
favorable  impressions  of  America."  Brissot  pub- 
lished his  impressions  in  "  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  les 
Etats-Unis  de  l'Amenque  septentrionale."  He  also 
published  at  Philadelphia  and  Geneva  "Examen  du 
Voyage  du  Marquis  de  Chastellux  dans  l'Amerique 
septentrionale,"  "  Memoire  sur  les  Noirs  de  l'Ame- 
rique septentrionale  lu  a  l'Assemblee  de  la  Soci6te  des 
Amis  des  Noirs,"  and  "  De  la  France  et  des  Etats- 
TJnis,  ou  de  PImportance  de  la  Revolution  de  l'Ame- 
rique pour  le  Bonheur  de  la  France."  Brissot  was 
more  critical  than  Chastellux,  and  censured  some  of 
the  statements  of  the  latter  very  severely. 

The  visit  of  Francois  Auguste  de  Chateaubriand 


'The  life  and  sari  ending. .f  this  gift,-.]  and  well- 
serve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  was  what  would 
be  styled  to-day  "a  self-made  man.-'  The  son  of  a  tavern-keeper  of 
Chartres,  he  had  received  a  good  education.  He  left  college  full  of  ad- 
miration for  theancient  Romans  of  the  republic,  and  thirsting  for  fame. 
But  his  obscure  plebeian  name  was  an  obstacle  to  success.  His  father 
had  purchased  a  small  estate  called  Ouarville;  he  assumed  this  name, 
changing  the  "Ou"  into  the  W,  so  little  used  in  France  then,  and  came 
to  Paris  as  Brissot  de  Warville.  His  undoubted  talent  and  gonial  man- 
ner, bis  liberal  views  fearlessly  expressed,  soon  made  him  friends  amoug 
the  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  who  were  un- 
consciously preparing  the  French  Revolution.  He  published  several 
pamphlets  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  led  to  his  being  impris- 
oned in  the  Bastille.  He  was  released  after  a  few  months'  confinement, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  d'Orleaus,  and  soon  thereafter  went 
to  England,  it  is  Baid,  on  a  secret  mission.  It  was  after  this  he  came  to 
America.  The  political  agitation  winch  preceded  the  Revolution  of 
1789  hastened  his  return  to  France.  He  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  garb 
of  a  Quaker,  and.  no  sooner  arrived,  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  published  several  pamphlets,  and  started  the  journal  "  Le  Patriote 
Francais,"  which  soon  commanded  great  influence.  He  was  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  ;hiU  appoint. -d  number  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations.  It  was  owing  to  Brissot's  report,  as  presi- 
dent of  this  committee,  that  Louis  XVI.  was  obliged  to  declare  war 
against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  April  20,  1792.  Ou  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1793,  he  urged  and  obtained  a  declaration  of  war  against  England 
and  Holland.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondins,  he  had  his  own  fol- 
lowers, known  by  the  name  of  Brissotins.  His  influence  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Robespierre,  who  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  for  having 
drawn  the  country  into  war,  the  costs  and  sufferings  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  people.  The  defeat  of  the  Girondins'  party,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  ruined  Brissot's  prospects,  and  put  his  life  in  danger.  Orders 
for  his  arrest,  and  that  of  several  influential  "Brissotins,"  had  already 
been  issued  by  the  terrible  Comite,  the  passive  instrument  of  Robes- 
pierre's vengeance.  Brissot  attempted  to  seek  an  asylum  of  safety  in 
Switzerland,  and  left  Paris  in  disguise,  with  the  pasBport  of  a  Swiss 
merchant.  On  the  way  he  was  recognized,  and  arrested,  and  brought 
back  to  Paris,  where  the  guillotine  ended  his  checkered  life,  Oct.  31, 
1793.  Brissot  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  sincere  republican,  with  no 
mean  abilities.  In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted,  which  all  re- 
late to  America,  he  published  the  following  important  works:  "Biblio- 
theque  philosophique  sur  les  Lois  criminelles,"  1782-86,  10  vols.  8vo  ; 
"  De  la  Verite,  ou  Meditations  sur  les  Moyens  de  parvenir  a  la  Writ,-  de 
tontes  les  Connaissances  humaines,"  1782,  8vo ;  "  Tableau  do  la  Situation 
des  Anglais  dans  les  Indes  orientales,"  1784,  8vo;  "  Lettres  politiqnes 
ear  l'Histoire  d'Angleterre,"  1786,  2  vols.  8vo;  and  many  political 
pamphlets  ou  French  affairs.  Such  is  the  work  of  the  man  in  whom 
Sullivan  saw  only  "a  brisk  little  Frenchman."  Returning  to  Frauce 
with  his  republican  theories  considerably  modified  by  what  he  had  seen 
and  observed  in  the  United  States,  Brissot  wished  France  to  have  a  re- 
public modeled  upon  the  one  he  had  just  left,  and  which  he  admired 
sincerely.  The  Reign  of  Terror  ended  his  dream,  as  it  has  that  of  many 
sincere  republicans. 


has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  pages.  He  gave 
up  his  contemplated  expedition  to  the  North  Pole, 
but  he  traveled  extensively  through  this  country, 
visited  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  the  South  as  far 
as  Florida,  and  lived  some  time  among  the  Indians 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes.  He  returned  to 
France  at  the  end  of  1792,  ignorant  of  the  great  events 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  long  absence  in  the 
wilds  of  America.  He  saw  his  nearest  relatives  perish 
by  the  guillotine,  and  he  remained  alone  the  last  of  a 
noble  race.  These  horrors  cast  a  shadow  over  his 
whole  life.  He  never  was  a  happy  man,  though  he 
acquired  undying  fame  as  a  poet,  author,  and  states- 
man. His  visit  to  America  inspired  him  to  write 
"The  Natchez,"  "Atala,"  "Rene,"  and  the"  Voyage 
en  Amerique,"  already  quoted.  It  was  also  in  the 
forests  of  the  New  World  that  he  conceived  his  great 
work,  "The  Genius  of  Christianity,"  a  book  which 
did  more  to  save  France  from  the  gross  materialism 
of  the  revolutionists  than  anything  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Chateaubriand  had  hoped  to 
find  a  second  Washington  in  Bonaparte.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  hope,  he  renounced  the  liberal  doc- 
trines of  his  youth. 

Count  Adriani,  of  Milan,  visited  the  United  States 
in  1790,  being  the  bearer  of  an  ode  addressed  to 
Washington  by  Alfieri.  He  published  some  account 
of  his  travels,  which  was  considered  abusive. 

Several  exiles  came  from  France  during  the  reign 
of  the  "terrorists."  The  Viscount  de  Noailles,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Lafayette  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  where  he  had  held  an  officer's  commis- 
sion under  Count  de  Rochambeau,  came  back,  a  fugi- 
tive, in  1793.  Like  many  other  noblemen  of  the  time, 
prompted  by  the  liberal  principles  which  had  led  him 
to  offer  his  sword  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  America, 
he  had  sided  with  the  people  in  1789,  but  when  he 
saw  Louis  XVI.  a  prisoner  and  doomed  to  the  guillo- 
tine, he  went  to  England  and  thence  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  remained  until  better  times  permitted 
him  to  return  to  his  native  land.  He  at  one  time 
projected  a  settlement  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  want  of  funds.  He  was  very  poor  while 
in  America,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  stay 
in  the  city  he  occupied,  gratuitously,  the  third  story 
of  a  house  upon  the  grounds  of  William  Bingham, 
situate  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Spruce,  with  an  en- 
trance from  the  street. 

William  Cobbett,  the  politician,  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, a  man  of  science  and  :i  rationalistic  philosopher, 
together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  chemist,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1794. 
Cobbett  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  lie  pitched 
into  politics  with  such  freedom  that  six  or  seven  years' 
experience  of  America  terminated  his  career.  Priest- 
ley lectured  and  wrote,  but  finally  settled  at  North- 
umberland, on  the  Susquehanna,  together  with  his  son, 
Dr.  Cooper  being  a  neighbor. 

The  celebrated  diplomatist  Charles  Maurice,  Prince 
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de  Talleyrand  Pi  ol  Autun,  came  to 

Philadelphia.      A   nobleman   and   a   priest,  he   had 
been  one  ol  the  mosl  active  suppoi 
Revolution.    Still,  he  was  not  of  that  advai 
of  republicans  ui  guillotine  :i-  the 

mainstay  of  liberty,  and,  after  the  fall  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  fell  into  discredit  and  thought  it  saf 
France.  He  Bought  a  refuge  in  England,  but  the 
government  of  that  country  was  in  little  sympathy 
with  renegades  and  revolutionists,  and  Talleyrand 
twenty  four  hours'  notice  to  leave  I'.rit- 
isb  soil.  It  was  then  be  came  to  America.  Here 
.  into  important  mercantile  speculations, 
made  money,  and  took  "tit  papers  of  naturalization. 
He  returned  to  France,  however,  after  the  end  of 
ror,  and  acquired  the  unenviable 
name  ol  the  most  cunning  and  unscrupulous  diplo- 
matist in  Europe.  The  celebrated  axiom  attributed 
to  him,  "  Speech  was  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to 
disguise  his  thoughts," gives  the  key  to  bis  character. 
B  alternately  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons, 

and  betrayed  them  in  turn.  Despised,  yet  feared, 
employed  tor  his  undoubted  talent  at  a  time  when 
his  craftiness  made  him  the  head  of  European  diplo- 
macy, he  lived  until  1888.     He  was  a  great  wit,  and 

toted.    Talleyrand 
he   had  once  enjoyed    the   title  and    privili 
American   citizen,  was   not    friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  often  made  American  societj  the  subject 
of  hi:-  mockery.1 


1  After  I:  •  .    lievraild   lived 

he  married  this  woman 

usually  kepi  him    in    I.   I 

■ 

lalk  at  break: 

lie  will  ill 

• 

■  idv  strange 
ihlpwreckod, 

b  >ught.     Poor 
i  of  him  lo 


The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  came  to 
Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  and 
remained  there  about  five  month-.  He  g 
exile,  and  had  lived  fifteen  months  in  England  before 
A  nobleman  of  ancient 
:  liberal  views,  lie  brought  with  him  many 
letter-  of  introduction,  and    was   al 

in  Philadelphia.  He  was  particu- 
larly intimate  with  the  families  of  (on.  Henry  Knox 
and  Judge  I 'hew.  On  his  return  t  I  France  lie  pub- 
lished a  work  on  "  The  Prisons  of  Philadelphia,"  and 
-  I'nis,"  in  eight  volumes. 
He  was  a  close  observer,  and  bis  study  of  American 
society  and  institutions  is  remarkable  for  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  writer. 

Alexander  Baring,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  baro- 
net and  merchant,  afterward  banker,  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  when  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  America.  While  here  he 
moved  in  the  acquainted 

with  Anne  Louisa,  daughter  of  William  Bingham, 
and  married  her.  While  residing  in  Philadelphia, 
Iii-  -on,  William  Bingham  Baring,  was  born.  The 
father  afterward  became,  in  England,  banker  for  the 
-      tes.      During    the   war   of  L812    this    firm. 

without  instructions  from  the  United  S 
regularly  the  interest  on  the  American  debt  owing  in 
n.  although  without  remittani  i  -  Mr. 
Baring  afterward  became  Lord  Ashburton,  and  in 
1S42  came  to  the  United  State-  once  more  a-  special 
ii  from  Great  Britain,  during  which  time 
wa-  negotiated  the  great  Ashburton-Webster  treaty 

in  relation  to  the  northeastern  boundary.     Lord  Ash- 
burton died  in  1S48. 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  son  of  the  Marquis, 


not  wait;  she  was  brimming  over  with  rei  I 

i  ■ 

might  forget  ii     Am  it  ,,  ,. 

beard  addressing  the  following  sympathetic  remark  to  her  right-hand 

neighbor:    "Ah!  monsieur,  what  must  have  been  yonr  grief  when 

i     more  on  yotB 

that I  of  the  tabic,  while  at  the  other  end  the  prince,  hi-  i 

face  red  with  m  it  his  wife  with  an  ex| 

would  hare  terrified  the  | 

. 

.i|  dawned  on  the   mind  of  the  great  traveler,  he  had 

I 

thi  French  sel- 

.  Such  w.ts, 

en.    Denon  was 

1  at  In-  rids, 

-tones  of  h:» 
hid,  at  the  adventures  of  that  much 
him  the  honor  to  mis- 
lake   him.     These    two    chatted   away  like  a  pair  of  friends  the  whole 

II 

>   wed  .»;.r«,.  thai  he  wonld  nerer 

am  rs. i  for 

i  ih.'  round* of 
the  Parisian  aalew,  and  «  beet  ,.f  Madame  Grendt'e 
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when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austriana, 
came  to  Philadelphia  with  his  tutor,  M.  Frestell. 
Washington  was  deeply  moved  by  the  misfortunes  of 
his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  but  he  would  not, 
in  the  then  condition  of  political  affairs,  allow  the  I 
son  to  be  brought  too  prominently  before  the  public. 
The  youth  continued  quietly  his  studies,  the  Presi- 
dent seeing  that  he  lacked  nothing.  But  when  Wash- 
ington ceased  to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  no  longer  hindered  by  reasons  of  state  from 
showing  his  affection  for  the  son  of  Lafayette.  He 
took  the  young  man  with  him  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
lavished  upon  him,  until  his  departure  for  France, 
all  the  attentions  and- care  of  a  loving  father. 

"  Misfortune  makes  strange  bed-fellows,"  says  the 
proverb.  Philadelphia,  in  those  days,  gave  shelter  to 
Frenchmen  of  various  conditions  of  life,  and  whose 
future  was  to  show  still  greater  disparity.  In  the 
same  year,  1796,  there  arrived  a  scion  of  royal  blood, 
the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  thirty-four  years 
later,  was  to  be  known  as  "  Louis  Philippe  ler  Roi 
des  Francais."  His  father,  "  Philippe  Egalite,"  had 
dishonored  himself,  adopting  the  part  of  a  fierce  Ja- 
cobin, and  casting  the  vilest  insinuations  on  the  fair 
name  of  his  own  mother.  Then  destroyed  by  the 
very  wretches  whose  favor  he  had  courted,  he  had 
perished  by  the  guillotine.  The  eldest  of  three  sons, 
young  Louis  Philippe,  had  joined  the  French  army, 
and  sought  to  retrieve  the  paternal  disgrace  by  deeds 
of  valor;  but  his  services  did  not  shield  him  from 
persecution.  Exile  was  his  reward.  He  went  to  j 
Switzerland,  where  he  .taught  school.  Gouverneur 
Morris  induced  him  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
even  gave  him  letters  of  credit  on  New  York  bankers  ; 
but  the  young  prince  possessed  the  true  dignity  of 
misfortune,  and  would  not  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris' generosity.  In  Philadelphia  he  was  known  to  be 
in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but  he  moved  in 
the  best  society  and  was  universally  respected.  He 
became  intimate  with  Mr.  William  Bingham's  family, 
and,  smitten  with  the  charms  of  one  of  the  daughters, 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  The  prudent  father 
declined  the  royal  alliance :  "  Should  you  ever  be  re- 
stored to  your  hereditary  position,"  he  said,  "  you 
will  be  too  great  a  match  for  her ;  if  not,  she  is  too 
great  a  match  for  you."  Thus,  a  Philadelphia  belle 
narrowly  escaped  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  or, 
perhaps,  giving  the  world  another  edition  of  the  Pat- 
terson-Bonaparte case. 

In  1797  the  duke's  brothers,  Duke  de  Montpensier 
and  Count  de  Beaujolais,  joined  him  in  Philadelphia. 
It  seems  that  they  engaged  in  business,  for  the  City 
Directory  for  1798  has  on  its  register,  "  D'Orleans, 
Messrs.,  merchants,  near  No.  100  South  Front."  A 
short  time  after  this  they  left  Philadelphia.  The 
year  before  they  had  done  what  was  considered  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  viz.,  making  a  tour  through 
the  West  and  South  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  a 
single  servant.     Louis  Philippe,  after  he  became  king, 


adverted  freely  to  his  days  of  exile.  He  startled  a 
foreign  ambassador  very  much  one  day  by  beginning 
a  remark  with  the  words,  "  When  I  was  a  school- 
master." He  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  king 
who  had  "cleaned  his  own  shoes." 

Constantin  Francois  Chasseboeuf,  Count  De  Vol- 
ney,  French  author  and  free-thinker,  exiled  from 
France  after  confinement  by  Robespierre,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1795,  and  remained  in  the 
country  three  years.  Before  his  arrival  he  had  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  his  celebrated  work,  "Les  Ruines, 
on  Medidations  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires." 
Stuart  painted  his  portrait  while  he  was  in  Philadel- 
phia.    Samuel  Breck  said, — 

"  Volney  I  knew  well.  (Note  that  I  was  upward  of  twenty-five  yeare 
old  in  those  day*. i  He  was  a  man.  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  of  proud 
spirit  and  sour  temper,  jealous  of  the  least  appearance  of  eliglit,  pre- 
suming much  on  his  celebrity  as  a  writer,  and  who  judged  us  in  terms 
of  bitterness  and  fully.  He  had  the  arrogance  to  assert  that  the  talents 
of  Washington  would  not  have  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a  colonel 
in  the  French  service  He  pronounced  as  flippantly  upon  the  spirit  of 
our  people,  which  he  did  not  at  all  understand,  as  he  did  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  Washington.  Happening  to  he  in  conversation  one  evening 
with  him,  in  a  richly-furnished  room,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
Algeriues  having  declared  war,  he  pointed  to  the  silk  curtains,  and 
remarked  to  me  that  6ince  we  had  taken  to  decorate  our  houses  with 
the  rich  trappings  of  European  luxury,  we  must  submit  to  any  foe  who 
chose  to  attack  us,  and  that  the  Moors  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sail 
into  our  harbors  and  put  us  under  contribution,  adding  tiiat  the  revolu- 
tionary courage  of  the  people  had  become  enervated  by  fine-papered 
parlors  and  satin  chairs.  This  is  the  way  we  were  judged  by  nearly 
every  supelticial.  piejudiced  foreigner." 

In  the  year  1796  there  came  to  Philadelphia  Dr. 
Eric  Bollman,  who  had  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  liberate  Gen.  La- 
fayette from  an  Austrian  prison  in  1795.  The  name 
of  Lafayette,  ever  dear  to  the  Americans,  insured 
the  doctor  a  hearty  welcome,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  created  a  very  favorable  impression  here.  John 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing severe  opinion  of  the  stranger :  "  With  an  ex- 
travagant character  for  knowledge  and  capacity,  he 
appears  to  be  an  adventurer  with  little  judgment  or 
solicitude." 

Hamilton  thought  more  favorably  of  Dr.  Bollman. 
He  wrote  of  him  to  Washington,  "  He  appears  to 
have  been  induced  to  think  that  he  attempted  a 
service  which  would  strongly  recommend  him  to  the 
favor  of  the  people  of  this  country;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, he  hopes  for  some  civil  employment  under 
our  government.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, speaks  several  languages,  converses  sensibly,  i> 
of  polite  manners,  and,  I  dare  say,  has  the  material  of 
future  advancement." 

Bollman  remained  in  the  United  States  for  man; 
years, 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  another  of  those  gallant  for- 
eigners  who  hail  fought  for  American  independence, 

returned  to  this  country  in  1797.  The  life  of  this 
celebrated  Polish  patriot  since  the  Revolutionary 
war  had  been  most  eventful.  Taking  an  active  part 
in    the   last  struggle  of  Poland  for  liberty,  between 
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1789  and  1794,  be  was  Dictator  of  that  unfortunate 

country   when   lit-   fell,  Covered    with   wounds,  ;it   the 

Ee  was  taki  n  prisoner,  and 
remained     ■  bad  given 

him  a  pension  and  added  a  grant  of  land.  Kosci- 
usko's character  was  without  blemish;  his  bravery  in 
the  field  and  -kill  as  an  engineer  had  won  him  dis- 
tinction in  the  American  army,  De  Liancourt  speaks 
highly  of  him  in  his  book  cm  the  United  S 

With  Kosciusko  came  another  Polish  patriot,  who 
had  been  his  companion  in  arms  and  in  captivity,  the 
poet  Julian  [Jrsin  Niemciewicz.  He  bad 
deputy  of  the  I  >iet  of  Lithuania,  where  the  fervor  of 
his  eloquence  tired  all  hearts.  Niemciewicz  was  a 
very  amiable  man  as  well  asagifted  poet.  He  won 
the  heart  of  an  American  lady,  married  her,  and 
reral  years  in  the  United  States. 

Andre  Michanx  and  his  BOn,  Francois  Andre,  both 

eminent  French  botanists,  visited  Philadelphia  in 
1796.  Francois  Andre  Michanx  came  again,  alone, 
in  1802,  commissioned  by  the  French  government  to 
examine  the  natural  productions  of  the  Western 
States  Hi  made  a  third  visit  in  1 306.  Michaux, 
the  younger,  acquired  great  tame  as  a  botanist.  Be- 
sides his  works  upon  forest  trees,  in  which 

\  Journey  to  the  West  of 

the  Allegheny  Mountains,"  in  which  appear  several 

Philadelphia.    The  book  was  originally 

published  at  London,  in  1805. 

France,  naturally,  since  she  was  the  ally  of  the  re- 
volted colonies,  was  the  tirst  power  which  sent  a  rep- 

i  nited  States.  Her  first  ambassador, 
Monsieur  Gerard,  was  a  polished  gentleman,  of  excel- 
lent   manners   and    much    ability.      He    made    many 

friends  in  Philadelphia,  although  be  did  not  remain 
very  long  lure.  Washington  held  him  in  great 
esteem.  Watson  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Col. 
McLane,  who  was  among  the  guests,  that  Monsieur 

Gerard  gave  once  an  elegant  dinner  to  about  one 
hundred    French    and   American   officers,   and    while 

lining  there  arose  a  *  iolent  thunder-storm. 
The  lightning  struck  the  house  and  melted  all  the 
Silver  Spoons  and  Other  plate  upon  the  tab 

.  officers  was  killed  and  all  the  company 

stunned  by  the  fearful  shock. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  succeeded   Monsieur 

Gerard.      He   occupied    Carpenter's    mansion,   and    it 

w.i-  there  i  i  tain nt  in  h 

birth  of  the  Dauphin  ol"  France,  already  mentioned. 
I  nificence  unprece- 

dented.    "The  whole  gardens  were  gorgeously  illu- 
iy  the  crowd  from 
of  fanciful 
construction  and  :.d   with  a 

splendid  display  "i  tin -■.■  i    .  [erne  had 

the  honor  "I  presenting  I 

onsort,  Marie  An- 
il  nial  "i'  friendship. 
i    committee- 


room  of  the  Senate.     They  were  subsequently  taken 
to  Washington  City  when  the  seat  of  government  was 

i.  re,  and  were  burned  by  the  English  in 
the  war  ..I'  1^1  l'. 

When  France  ceased  to  support  a  full  minister  to 
States,  M.  Barbe  de  Marbois,  who  had 
come  with  De  la  Luzerne  as  hi-  secretary  of  legation, 
took  charge  of  the  office.  When  Congress  removed 
i..  New  Y..rk  M.  de  Marbois  went  to  that  city,  and 
a  short  time  alter  married  a  daughter  of  William 
Moore,  at  one  time  president  of  Pennsylvania.    She 

t  of  Col.  Thomas  Lloyd  Moore.  Appointed 
intendant  of  Hispaniola  in  1785,  M.  de  Marbois  left 
New  York  and  was  succeeded  as  charge  d'affaires  by 
Louis  William  Otto.  The  latter  was  superseded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Moustier  in    1 7>7,  hut  resumed  the 

the  recall  of  the  marquis,  and  was  holding 
it  when  Congress  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1790. 
M.  de  la  Forrest  was  vice-consul-general.  Upon  the 
the  Robespierre  faction  to  power,  the 
troublesome  citizen  Genet  arrived  as  ambassador, 
lie  behaved  with  so  little  prudence,  or  indeed  pro- 
priety, that  Washington  demanded  his  recall,  and 
citizen  Fauchet  was  sent  in  his  place.  He  lived  at 
the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  High  Streets.  M.  de  la 
Forrest  again  tilled  the  office  of  vice-consul,  which 
had  been  given  to  citizen  Dupout  durinj 
short  term.  Citizen  Adet  in  1795,  and  citizen  Le- 
tombe  in  1 7 '. ' 7 .  were  the  next  consul-generals.  The 
difficulties  between  the  (nited  States  and  France 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  hitter's  representative 
until  friendly  relations  were  resumed. 

The  country  next  earliest  represented  wa-  Spain. 
Hit  tirst  ambassador,  Don  Juan  de  Mirailles,  died 
during  the  Revolution.  Don  Joseph  de  Yiar  came  as 
charge  d'affaires  in  1790.  In  1793  this  gentleman 
and  Don  Jose  de  Jaudennes  were  commissioners  from 
Spain.  Jaudennes  was  subsequently  superseded  by 
Don  Carlos  .Martinez,  Marques  de  Yrujo.  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  Pickering  in  relation  to  tiie  young  inar- 
quis  in  IT'."',:  "He  i-  a  young  man,  very  free  and 
easy  in  his  manners,  professes  to  be  well  disposed 

toward    the    United    States,   and.    as    far   as  judgment 

med  on  slight  acquaintance,  appears  to  be 

well  informed." 

DeYrujo.il  ha-  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  mar- 
ried Miss  Sally  McKean.  A  son,  afterward  Marquis 
Soto  Mayer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  De  Yrujo 
in  1797  98  resided  No  I  HighStreet  Dhis  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth.     The  housi  I    in    1795   by  Pierce 

Butler,   senator    from    South    Carolina.      Don   Joseph 
Ignatius  de   Yiar   continued   to  discharge   the  duties 

of  commissioner  or  consul-general,  and  lived  during 
r   part  of  this  time  at  th irthwestern 

corner  of  Fourth  and  Prune  Strei 

I  i"  '  !hi  val  ei  de  Freire  came  to  Philadelphia  as 
resident  minister  from  Portugal  in  1790.  He  "as 
very  wealthy,  and   his  wife,  who  dressed  with  much 
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elegance,  used  to  appear  blazing  with  diamonds  on 
all  great  occasions.  She  was  an  amiable  woman, 
and  became  quite  intimate  with  Mrs.  Washington. 
'  After  Franklin's  death  De  Freire  rented  his  house 
in  Franklin  Court.  He  was  a  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia for  more  than  ten  years.  Ignatius  Palyart,  No. 
208  South  Second  Street,  was  consul-general  of  Por- 
tugal. 

The  United  Netherlands  were  represented  in  1790- 
91  by  Francis  P.  Van  Berckel,  who  was  accredited 
to  the  American  government  while  it  was  yet  in 
New  York.  He  resided  in  1791  at  No.  276  High 
Street,  which  was  on  the  south  side,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth.  In  1796  his  residence  is  put  in  the  Di- 
rectory at  No.  258  High  Street.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1796-97  by  R.  G.  Van  Polanen,  who  was  minister 
resident.  The  latter  remained  until  after  1800.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  this  time  the  consul-gen- 
eral from  the  United  Provinces  was  John  H.  Christo- 
pher Heineken,  at  No.  64  North  Third  Street. 

Charles  Helsted  was  accredited  consul-general  from 
Sweden  in  1791.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Sod- 
erstrom,  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  after  many  years' 
residence.  In  1800  he  was  living  in  Walnut  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets. 

The  earliest  representative  of  Prussia  at  Philadel- 
phia was  John  Godfrey  Paleske.  In  1794  he  lived  on 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh. 

In  1790-91  Great  Britain  accredited  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple as  her  consul-general.  Dr.  Phineas  Bond  was 
her  consul  for  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Bond  was  a  native 
Philadelphian,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond.  He 
had  always  been  a  Tory,  was  arrested  in  1777,  and 
signed  the  parole.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
rewarded  his  loyalty  in  1786  by  appointing  him  Brit- 
ish consul  for  the  Middle  States.  This  appointment 
led  to  much  heated  debate  in  Congress.  It  made  Dr. 
Bond  consul  and  "commissioner  for  commercial 
affairs,"  and  the  latter  title  was  held  to  confer  some  of 
the  powers  of  a  minister.  He  was  confirmed  as  con- 
sul only.  He  was  living  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  between  the  "  Chesapeake"  and  the 
"  Little  Belt."  On  that  occasion  a  crowd  of  people 
marched  past  Dr.  Bond's  house  and  played  "The 
Rogue's  March."  He  remained  in  the  city  until  hos- 
tilities commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  1812,  when  he  was  compelled,  after 
a  life  of  many  years  in  his  native  city,  to  retire  in  his 
old  age  to  England,  where  he  died. 

The  first  minister  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  was  George  Hammond,  who  came  here  in  1793. 
He  lived  three  years  in  Philadelphia,  during  which 
time  he  courted  and  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Andrew  Allen.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1796,  by  Rob- 
ert Liston,  who  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  Mr.  Liston  was 
accompanied  to  Washington  by  his  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, Edward  Thornton,  father  of  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, British  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1880,  and 


for  some  years  before.  Liston  was  succeeded  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  in  1803  at  Washington  by  An- 
thony Merry,  who  gave  way,  in  1806,  to  David  M. 
Erskine.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Charles  Bagot 
was  British  minister  from  1815  for  five  or  six  years. 
He  gave  way  to  Stratford  Canning. 

Russia  was  represented  in  1809  by  Andrew  Dasch- 
koff,  consul-general  and  charge  d'affaires.  He  became 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  in 
1813,  and  continued  so  until  1819.  During  the  war 
of  1812  he  offered  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Daschkoff  was  exceedingly 
popular  in  society.  When  he  left  the  city  in  May, 
1819,  to  return  to  his  native  country,  Poulson's  Ad- 
vertiser, in  noticing  his  departure,  said  that  Mr.  Dasch- 
koff and  his  lady  would  "long  be  remembered  for  the 
elegant  hospitality  which  has  distinguished  their  res- 
idence in  this  city.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  new  for- 
eigner attracted  so  large  a  share  of  admiration  and 
affection  as  Madame  de  Daschkoff."  She  was  repre- 
sented to  be  a  lady  possessing  talents  of  superior  order, 
which  were  cultivated  to  perfection,  and  she  was 
equally  distinguished  for  her  personal  accomplish- 
ments and  the  qualities  of  her  heart.  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Daschkoff,  it  was  said  "  his  own  house  has  been 
on  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  establishment,  and 
Americans  were  always  received  there  with  peculiar 
kindness  and  attention,  as  many  can  testify  who  have 
passed  cheerful  and  happy  hours  under  his  roof." 

Mr.  Daschkoff 's  successor  was  Pierre  de  Poletica, 
who  had  probably  been  his  assistant,  for,  upon  Mr. 
de  Poletica's  departure  for  Europe,  in  1822,  a  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  which  was  stated  to  be  because  he  had 
"  lived  so  long  and  had  been  so  highly  esteemed 
among  us." 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  several  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  married  in  Philadelphia, 
testifying  thus  to  the  superior  charms  of  our  girls 
and  their  own  good  taste.  Richard  Soderstrom,  con- 
sul-general of  Sweden,  who  lived  thirty-two  years  in 
America,  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  married  and  left  children. 
He  died  in  1815,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Swedish 
churchyard,  in  Southwark.  Baron  de  Kantzow  was 
appointed  minister  resident  of  Sweden  in  1814.  Ber- 
nard Dahlgren  was  Swedish  vice-consul.  In  1808  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Rowan,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  never  returned  to  Europe.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  and  of  Col.  Ulrich  Dahlgren,  who  was  killed 
(luring  an  attempted  raid  on  Richmond  in  1864. 

P.  Pederson,  charge  d'affaires  for  Denmark  in 
1805,  was  minister  resident  in  1816,  and  lived  in 
Philadelphia  until  1825.  He  married  a  lady  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  in  Europe  while  on  a  visit 
there  in  1815.  In  May,  1820,  Mr.  Pederson  was 
again    married,    by    Bishop    White,   to    Miss    Annie 
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Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Langdon  Smith, 
of  Bouth  <  !arolina. 

The  new  South  American  republic  of  Columbia 
was  represented  by  Don  Manuel  Torres,  minister 
plenipotentiary,  who  made  West  Philadelphia  his 
residence.  He  died  at  Hamiltonville  in  July,  1822, 
and  was  honored  with  a  military  funeral,  on  which 
occasion  the  Washington  days  and  some  of  the 
companies  of  the  Washington  Guards  turned  out. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, there  were,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and 

the  beginning  Of  the  present,  other  foreign  residents 
of  some  distinction.  Philadelphia  was  also  visited 
during  those  years  by  many  travelers  who  wi  re  dis- 
tinguished either  for  eminence  attained  in  their  pro- 
fessions or  by  reason  of  their  birth.  The  names  of 
Borne  are  of  historic  interest. 

Baron  de  Brahm  (John  William  Gerard),  a  German 
officer  of  some  merit,  came  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  1  [e  bad  quiet  tastes,  and,  charmed 
with  the  peaceful  aspect  of  Germantown,  he  settled 
there.  He  married  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
his  widow.  Mary  de  Brahm,  died  in  February,  1806. 
There  was  another  person  of  almost  similar  name, — 
Andreas  Everandus  von  Braam  Honchgust, — who 
had  been  the  Governor  of  a  Dutch  East  India  island. 
B  ii    a    place    on    the    Delaware,   three    miles 

below   Bristol,  and   erected   there  a  COStly  man-ion.  to 

which  he  gave  the  name  of  China  Retreat.     In  later 

times  it  has  been  known  as  Bristol  College. 

Another  old  soldier,  Baron  Col.  Frederick   H.  de 

els,  a  native  ol   Prussia,  who  had  served  in 

his  own  country,  then  in  the  British  army,  and  finally 

in  the  Continental  army,  had  settled  in  Philadelphia. 

11  there  in  February,  1806. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  there  came  to 
Philadelphia  a  man  who  soon  attained  social  dis- 
tinction, while,  strange  to  say,  I 

origin  and  antecedents  a  veil  of  mystery,  never  pene- 
trated even  by  his  most  intimate  acpi  m1  i  n  •  -  I  hi- 
Hamilton,  believed  by  some  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man, by  others  tin  Englishman,  who  first  came  into 
i  in  a  country  school,  the  academy 
at   Lower  Dublin,  from  which  he    resigned  in  1802,  to 

take  charge  of  a  school  in  Hamilton  village.  In  1807 
he  established  a  private  oung  ladies 

back  of  No.  ::i  Church  Alley,  which    he  directed    l'or 

about    ten    years.      A  man   of  fine  education   and  ac- 

i  merit,  he  formed  acquaintance  with  the 

I  ad  moved  in  the  best  society. 

I I  ing  acquit  ed  wealth, 
he  accumulated  a  valuah  >l    paintings 

library,     lie  ■■  .    the  Philo- 

topbical  Societj  .  of  the  Atheneeum,  and  ol 

cniv  of  1  ||  abroad  in  1820,  and  died 

.u  April  id'  that  year.     Upon  the  opening 

id"  hi-  will  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  his 

fine   collection  of  painting-   to   the    \,.e|,  my   ol    line 


Art-  and  part  of  his  library  to  the  Athenamm.    In 

noticing  his  death,  Poulson's  paper  -aid.  "  <  >f  his 
early  history  nothing  is  known.  In  his  freest  conver- 
sation an  impenetrable  veil  was  thrown  over  his 
early  career.'' 

Philadelphia  had  seen  French  noblemen,  the  very 
flower  of  that  aristocracy  which,  notwithstanding  its 
many  faults,  was  admired  for  its  chivalrous  courage 
and  elegance  of  manner;  she  had  seen  the  sincere 
patriot  and  the  demagogue;  she  had  opened  her  hos- 
pitable doors  to  a  future  king  of  France;  she  was  now 
to  see  some  members  of  that  Corsican  family  whose 
eldest  son,  himself  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons, placed  brother  after  brother  on  the  thrones  of 
the  countries  conquered  by  his  military  gen  in-,  frail 
monuments  of  an  insane  ambition,  which  were  des- 
tined to  crumble  into  the  dust  of  oblivion  long  before 
the  young  American  republic  would  attain  its  full 
growth  or  the  last  id'  Washington's  companions  pass 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Jerome,  the  young- 
est of  the  Bonapartes,  whom  his  brother  Napoleon 
had  placed  in  command  of  a  French  frigate,  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1S03,  and  lodged  at  the  old  Indian 
Queen  Hotel,  in  Fourth  Street.  He  did  not  remain 
very  long,  and,  to  all  appearance,  did  not  make  much 
impression  on  the  Philadelphia  belles,  although  he 
was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  soft  heart  and 
a  softer  head.  He  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
more  successful,  for  he  there  won  the  heart  and  hand 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  fascinating  daughter 
of  William  Patterson,  merchant.  The  young  couple 
passed  through  Philadelphia  in  1804,  on  their  way 
to  New  York,  where  they  were  to  embark  upon 
Jerome's  frigate,  "  Le  President."  The  presence  of 
some  English  cruisers  off  Sandy  Hook  making  the 
VOJ  age  unsafe,  they  returned  and  took  pas-age  on  the 
"Philadelphia,"  bound  to  Cadiz,  Spain;  but  this 
vessel  meeting  with  a  heavy  gale  in  Delaware  Bay, 
Jerome  and  his  wife  were  landed  at  Pilot  Town  and 
came  back  to  Philadelphia.  They  finally  returned 
to  Baltimore,  and  succeeded  in  sailing  from  that  port 
in  the  spring  of'  180").  It  seems  as  though  Miss 
Patterson's  ■-' 1  genius  had  tried  so  long  to  put  ob- 
stacles to  their  departure  as  a  warning  of  the  bitter 
fate  which  awaited  her  in  Europe.  It  Were  idle  to 
recount  here  the  story  of  the  young  wife's  wrongs,  to 
tell  how  the  weak  husband  succumbed  to  Napoleon's 
stern  will,  and  renounced  the  wile  he  had  sworn  to 
love  and  protect.  This  American  girl  did  not  pine 
and  die  of  a  broken  heart,  neither  ilid  she  gratify  the 
de-ire  .,1  the  omnipotent  emperor,  and  consider  her- 
self  simple  Miss  Patter-on.    She  never  abdicated  her 

rights,  but  retained  proudly  the  name  of  Mr-.  Bona- 
parte. She  hoi,-  it.  unsullied  by  any  act  of  hers, 
I'  Jit  1 1 .  at  an  advanced  age,  and  during  her 
Ion-,  lonePj  life  -he  -aw  the  mighty  Napoleon  hurled 
from  his  imperial  throne,  his  brothers  wanderers  upon 
the  earth,  ami  himself'  a  prisoner,  released  only  by 
death.      She  lived  to  -ec  the  ephemeral  restoration  of 
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the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  her  own  grandson  greeted 
as  a  cousin  by  the  third  Napoleon.  She  saw  the  fall 
of  the  second  empire  and  France  a  republic. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  was  a  weak,  pleasure-loving, 
dissipated  young  man,  who  held  his  eldest  brother  in 
great  awe.  Napoleon  kept  him  in  leading-strings; 
having  made  him  behave  so  infamously  to  his  Amer- 
ican wife,  he  rewarded  him  with  the  crown  of  West- 
phalia,— that  is,  he  made  him,  as  he  did  others,  a 
nominal  king,  who  was  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French.  An  anecdote  of  the  time  will 
show  what  sort  of  a  character  was  young  Jerome. 
He  had  some  boon  companions,  with  whom  he  often 
sought  relief  from  the  forced  dignity  of  his  brother's 
court.  One  of  these  was  Pigault-Lebrun,  the  writer  of 
erotic  novels ;  the  other,  whose  name  has  escaped  our 
memory,  a  young  poet  of  the  same  cloth.  The  em- 
peror had  just  told  Jerome  that  he  had  made  him 
king  of  Westphalia;  the  young  man,  on  leaving  the 
imperial  presence,  like  one  dazed  by  a  sudden  vision 
of  grandeur,  met  his  two  friends,  and  hastened  to  tell 
them  the  great  news.  "  You  will  cast  us  aside,"  said 
Lebrun.  "Never!"  cried  the  new  king.  "Never! 
my  dear  friends  !  You  must  come  with  me;  you  will 
be  the  highest  dignitaries  of  my  court.  Come,  let  us 
go  and  dine  together;  we  will  talk  the  matter  over." 
The  trio  stepped  into  the  nearest  restaurant,  asked  for 
a  private  room,  and  ordered  a  sumptuous  feast.  By 
the  time  the  dessert  was  brought  in  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  Pigault-Lebrun  would  be  lord  chancellor, 
and  X,  minister  of  finances  of  the  new  kingdom. 
Then  began  an  animated  discussion  of  the  laws  and 
measures  to  be  introduced,  and  many  a  bottle  of  wine 
was  drunk  to  stimulate  the  eloquence  of  the  three 
friends.  At  last  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  host, 
made  somewhat  uneasy  by  the  great  consumption  of 
liquids  to  be  charged  to  these  young  strangers,  came 
in  with  his  bill,  Jerome  took  out  his  purse.  Alas  ! 
it  did  not  contain  half  the  sum  required.  As  to  his 
friends,  they  respected  the  tradition,  and  were,  like 
true  authors,  absolutely  penniless.  X,  who  already 
felt  all  the  importance  of  his  office,  waved  his  hand 
grandly  to  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant,  saying, 
"  Have  no  fear,  my  good  man  ;  I  will  see  that  your 
bill  is  paid  to-morrow."  "  Hum,  I  don't  know  who 
you  are,  sir!"  "I  am  the  High  Treasurer  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia."  "And  I,  the  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Westphalia,"  chimed  in  Lebrun,  in  a  husky 
voice,  "  indorse  the  promise  of  Monsieur  the  Treas- 
urer." "  Indeed,"  sneered  the  exasperated  creditor, 
"  those  are  your  titles,  messieurs !  And  I  suppose  that 
tipsy  rogue  yonder  is  the  King  of  Westphalia?"  "  I 
am  the  man,"  hiccoughed  Jerome,  who  was  vainly 
trying  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  Mine  host,  no  longer 
doubtful  that  he  had  to  deal  with  three  swindlers, 
sent  for  the  police,  who  marched  the  three  friends  to 
the  office  of  the  "  commissaire."  There,  luckily,  some 
one  was  found  who  knew  Jerome,  and  the  matter  was 
adjusted,  but  by  the  next  day  the  emperor  knew  all 


the  particulars  of  this  adventure.  Great  was  his 
wrath.  He  ordered  Jerome  to  depart  immediately 
for  his  kingdom,  and  Pigault-Lebrun  and  X  were 
forbidden  from  having  anything  to  do  with  organ- 
izing the  court  of  Westphalia. 

Another  Bonaparte  (Joseph,  ex-king  of  Spain)  came 
to  Philadelphia  some  years  later,  about  1815.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  Capt.  John  Savage's  house,  on 
Ninth  Street,  and  subsequently  in  John  Beale  Bord- 
ley's  house,  No.  7  Union  Street;  but  his  residence  of 
a  permanent  character  was  at  Lansdowne,  the  coun- 
try-seat of  the  Binghams,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  grounds  of  which  are  now  included  in 
Fairmount  Park.  Samuel  Breck  records  in  his  diary, 
under  date  of  April  20,  1816,  that  he  was  informed 
that  "  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  had 
hired  Lansdowne  House  for  one  year  and  was  already 
established  in  the  mansion."  He  must  have  remained 
there  for  more  than  one  year, — probably  for  two  years. 
Breck  records,  under  date  of  Sept.  1,  1817,  that  Julia 
Rush,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  after- 
wards married  Henry  J.  Williams,  informed  him  that 
she  had  lately  dined  at  Joseph  Bonaparte's.  After 
this  he  leased  John  Dunlap's  house,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Twelfth  Streets,  where  he  lived 
until  1825.  He  had  purchased  in  the  mean  time 
some  land  near  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  built  a 
fine  mansion  as  a  summer  residence.  This  place, 
called  "Point  Breeze,"  was  tastefully  arranged,  and 
the  house  contained  many  valuable  works  of  art,  stat- 
uary, paintings,  etc.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1820. 
The  people,  in  the  neighborhood  rendered  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  the  effort  to  save  the  property,  and 
Mr.  Bonaparte  afterwards  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Bordentown,  in  which  he 
bore  grateful  testimony  to  the  kindness  and  honesty 
of  the  people,  declaring  that — 

"all  the  furniture,  statues,  pictures,  money,  plate,  gold,  jewels,  linen, 
books,  and,  in  short,  everything  that  was  do!  consumed,  has  beeu  most 
scrupulously  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  my  house.  In 
the  night  of  the  fire,  and  during  the  next  day,  there  were  brought  to 
me,  by  laboring  men,  drawers  in  which  I  found  the  proper  quantity  of 


Another  Frenchman,  very  little  in  sympathy  with 
the  Bonapartes,  made  Philadelphia  his  home  in  1805. 
Gen.  Jean  Victor  Moreaux,  banished  from  France  for 
an  alleged  participation  in  the  plot  of  Pichegru  and 
Cadoudal  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  was  held 
to  be  the  greatest  general  of  the  French  republic  next 
to  Bonaparte,  and  even  by  many  considered  his  equal. 
His  guilt,  stoutly  denied  by  himself,  was  generally 
doubted,  and  his  disgrace  was  attributed  to  Bona- 
parte's jealousy  of  the  hero  of  Rastadt,  Etlingen,  and 
Hohenlinden.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  gave  Gen.  Moreau  a  public  dinner.  He 
petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  per- 
mission to  hold  real-estate  in  the  commonwealth. 
This  request,  refused  at  first,  was  subsequently 
granted,  and  Moreau  purchased  pari  of  the   Robert 
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Morris  property  ;it  Morrisville,  in  Bucks  County. 
On  the  17th  of  April,  1811,  Gen.  Moreau  entered  his 
declaration  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Whether  he  became  fully  naturalized  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  Gen.  Moreau  returned  to  Europe 
in  1813,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  czar  of  Russia  and 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Prussia.  While  standing 
near  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  battle  "i  Dresden 
(Ang.  27,  1813  he  had  both  of  his  legs  broken  by  a 
cannon  hall  from  tin-  French  batteries.  He  died  five 
day-  later.  In  1816,  Moreau's  property  in  Morris- 
ville was  sold  lor  account  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  it  realized  fiftv-two  thousand  dollars. 


About  the  same  year  1 1805)  David  Parrish,  of  Ant- 
werp, established  himself  in  Philadelphia  a-  agent  of 

hankers,  to  effect  a  transfer  to  Europe, 
under  the  American  flag,  of  silver  which  was  on  de- 
posit in  Mexico.     He  lived  in  tine  style  al  No.  228 

Walnut   Street,  then  al   No.  152  Walnut   Stl 

-on's   Row,  and   finally  in  the   line   house   No.  I   York 

Bow,  al  the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  Street  and 
Columbia  Avenue,  now  called  Washington  Square, 
which  was  afterward  occupied  by  I>r.  McClellan  and 
Mall.  In  the  United  States  he  operated 
intile  houses  of  Willing  and  Fran- 
cis   and    odor-.      Stephen    tlirard    was    at    one    linn' 

correspondent  of  the  II 

i  ■  .Map'-  house  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 

city,  and  had  connected  with  it  almost  a  square  of 

(tending  iron,  Market  to  Chestnut  sireet. 


and  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth.  South  of  it,  on 
Twelfth  Street,  were  two  dwelling-houses,  in  one  of 
which  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
lived  and  died.  The  other  was  occupied  by  Paul 
Busti,  merchant.  John  Dunlap's  house  was  built  in 
1790,  ami  the  roof  covered  more  distinguished  resi- 
dents than  almost  any  other  house  in  the  city,  as  the 
following  list  of  some  of  the  tenants  will  show: 

1791.  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

1792.  Chevalier  Jean  De  Ternant,  minister  of  the 
French  Republic  to  the  United  States. 

1793.  Citizen  Edwin  Charles  Genet,  minister  of  the 
French  Republic  to  the  United  States* 

1794.  Joseph  Fanchet,  min- 
ister of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  United  States. 

1795.  M.  Adet,  minister  of 
the  French  Republic  to  the 
United  States. 

1797.  Capt.  John  Dunlap. 

1815.  Baron  De  Kantzow, 
minister  from  Sweden  to  the 
United  States. 

1817.  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Count  De  Survilliers,  ex-king 
of  Spain. 

1824.  Charles  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, prince  of  Canino  and 
Mussignano,  son  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  with  his  wife,  Prin- 
cess Zenaide  Charlotte  Julie, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

1825.  Dr.  John  Y.  Clark, 
husband  of  Baroness  Lalle- 
mand,  a  niece  of  Stephen 
i  rirard,  w  ith  that  lady.  Girard 
then  the  owner  of  the  house. 

1829.  Stephen  F.  Nidelet. 
After     the     death     of    Ste- 
phen Girard  the  Dunlap  house 
was   torn  down  and  the  whole 
square  improved  under  direction  of  the  Girard  Trust. 
I  ii  1808,  Bichard  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor  before 

the  Revolution,  returned  from  England,  whither  he 
h.nl  gone  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  brought 
with  him  his  son  William  and  his  daughter  Hannah, 
and  remained  a  little  over  a  year  in  Philadelphia, 
looking  after  his  landed  interest-.  It  was  during  this 
visit  that  young  William  Penn  married  a  beautiful 
girl.  Julia  Catherine  Balabrega,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia. Though  perfectly  respectable,  the  bride's  pa- 
rents we I  a  hover  station  in  life  than  that  held  by 

the  P.  no-,  and  great  was  the  -caudal  among  those 
who  entertained  aristocratic  prejudices.  But  William 
had  consulted  only  his  own  happine-s.  He  let  so- 
ciety declaim  about  his  misalliance,  and  took  his  young 
wife  to  England,  where  they  lived  happily  until  his 
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Many  travelers  visited  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  most  of  whom  published  their 
observations.      Robert  Sutcliff,  an  English  Quaker, 
who  had  a  brother  and  a  cousin  living  in  Philadel- 
phia, came  to  examine  the  resources  of  the  country,  i 
and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  went  back  for  his 
family,  and  brought  them   over  in   1811.     Unfortu- 
nately,  he  died  in  the  same  year;  but  during  his  first 
visit  he  had  not  been  idle,  and  in  the  year  following 
his  death  his  manuscripts  were  published  under  the  j 
title  of  "Travels  in  Some  Parts  of  North  America  in  j 
the  years  1804-6."     Sutcliff  was  a  man  of  correct 
judgment  and  little  given  to  exaggeration  ;  his  com- 
ments are  sensible,  and  his  narrative  interesting. 

Charles  William  Jansen  published  "  The  Stranger 
in  America"  at  London,  1807.  His  observations  em- 
brace the  period  from  1793  to  1806.  Jansen,  in  his 
title-page,  styles  himself  "  Counselor-at-law,  late  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island." 

Vincent  Nolte,  a  native  of  Leghorn,  resided  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  connected  with  David 
Parrish.  He  had  traveled  extensively,  and  was 
called  "  a  restless  cosmopolite,"  having  resided  alter- 
nately in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  In  his  work 
entitled  "  Fifty  Years  in  Both  Hemispheres,"  pub- 
lished in  1854,  he  relates  several  anecdotes  in  connec- 
tion with  his  residence  here. 

John  Melish  published  "Travels  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  in  the  years  1806-11  ;  "  A  De- 
scription of  the  United  States,"  in  1816;  and  "A  I 
Statistical  View  of  the  United  States,"  in  1822.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  after  traveling  exten-  I 
sively  through  this  country  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  publication  of 
maps  and  geographical  and  statistical  works.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  30,  1822. 

Felix  de  Beaujour,  for  some  time  consul-general  of 
France  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  in  French  a  very  im-  i 
portant  work,  illustrated  with   tables   and  valuable 
statements,  concerning  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  l 
manufactures  of  the  country.     His   observations  of  I 
Philadelphia  society  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and   impartiality.      His    book    was    translated    into 
English,   and   published  in  London  in  1814,   under  j 
the  title  of  "  Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  1800  to  1810." 

Henry  Ker  wrote  a  very  fair  book,  "  Travels 
through  the  Western  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  year  1808  to  1816." 

F.  Cuming  published  in  1810  "  Sketches  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Western  Country,  Down  the  Ohio,"  etc.,  com- 
menced in  1807.  Commencing  his  trip  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  says  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
because,  he  alleges,  "he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  describe  the  city,  which  had  already  been 
very  fully  described  by  others."  As,  however,  he  had 
to  cross  the  Schuylkill  by  a  bridge,  he  described  it 
pretty  fully,  as  well  as  the  floating  bridge  at  the 
upper  ferry. 


Lieut.  Francis  Hall,  of  the  Fourteenth  Light  Dra- 
goons, published  "  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  1815-17."  His  book  is  entertaining  and  fair 
in  judgment.  The  North  American  Review  said  of 
him,  "  He  has  good  sense  enough  to  think  that  a 
country  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  tavern-keepers  and 
hostlers,  and  too  much  good  humor  to  rail  at  a  whole 
people  because  he  meets  with  occasional  instances  of 
fraud  and  churlishness." 

Of  a  different  temper  was  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon, 
a  London  surgeon,  who  visited  this  country  about 
1816-17.  He  was  evidently  prepared  to  criticise  and 
denounce  everything  he  saw.  His  observations  were 
printed  in  "  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Thou- 
sand Miles  through  the  Eastern  and  Western  States 
of  America."  His  work  created  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
tation in  this  country.  Even  the  London  Monthly 
Review  noticed  his  "tone  of  ill-temper,"  while  Syd- 
ney Smith,  who  was  no  lover  of  America,  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  Mr. 
Fearon  was  "  a  little  given  to  exaggerate  in  his  views 
of  vices  and  prejudices." 

John  Palmer  published  in  London  in  1818  "A 
Journal  of  Travels  iu  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  in  Lower  Canada  in  1817."  Sydney 
Smith  said  of  him,  "  He  is  a  plain  man,  of  good  sense 
and  slow  judgment."  Palmer  came  from  Lynn,  Nor- 
folk, England. 

William  Tell  Harris  wrote  "  Remarks  made  during 
a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of  America,"  a  fair 
book  ;  and  Emma  Howitt,  a  lover  of  nature  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  published  some 
interesting  "Selections  from  Letters  written  during  a 
Tour  through  the  United  States  in  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1818-19." 

Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  naturalist 
and  traveler,  made  a  flying  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in 
1804,  with  his  friends  Von  Bonpland  and  Montufar, 
with  whom  he  had  explored  South  America  and  the 
Andes  Mountains.  The  travelers  were  on  their  way 
to  Washington,  where  they  called  on  President  Jef- 
ferson, who  received  them  with  great  distinction. 

A  great  excitement  in  literary  circles  was  created 
in  1804,  by  the  coming  of  the  poet,  Thomas  Moore. 
He  had  received  the  appointment  of  registrar  of  the 
British  Admiralty  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  but  after 
taking  possession  of  the  office,  he  found  that  his  du- 
ties might  be  performed  by  a  deputy,  and  did  not  re- 
quire his  personal  attention.  He  determined  then  to 
return  to  England  by  the  way  of  the  United  Stair-, 
for  to  a  man  of  his  temperament  residence  in  the 
quiet  island  of  Bermuda  was  little  better  than  exile. 
Moore  remained  about  ten  days  in  Philadelphia, 
and  if  he  had  a  poet's  weakness  lor  praise  and  (lat- 
tery he  must  have  left  more  than  satisfied.  The 
poetical  squad  connected  with  the  Portfolio  lauded 
their  foreign  confrere  with  so  much  exaggeration  that 
their  praise  might  have  been  mistaken  for  satire. 
The  flattering  attentions  he  received  in  Philadelphia 
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were  so  pleasing  in  Mr.  Moore,  thai  be  made  this  city 
an  exception  in  the  general  condemnation  of  things 
American.  His  preconceived  opinion  of  the  United 
State*  reveals  itself  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
Baltimore,  June  18,  1804,  when  be  says, — 

"  I  dull  leave  tlii*  place  for  Philadelphia  to-morrow  or  the  day  nfter. 
I  ere  poor  Edward  Hudaon,  who,  if  lam  rightly  informed, 

has  married  the  daughter  of  a  very  ad  ia  taken  into 

partnership  by  the  rather.     Sorely,  sureh   I 
cured  him  <-f  Republicanism  1" 

In  a  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  June  16th,  he  says,— 

"  I  bare  seen  Edward  Hudson.    The  rich  bookeellei  1  had  heard  of  ie 
Pat  Byrne,  whose  daughl  They  are,  I  believe, 

doing  well." 


lys  later   lie  wrote   her   from  Passaic,  as  fol- 
lowa : 


"  Among  other   things, 
flattering.     It 
society,  and  ruy  name 

Sol   their  affectionate 


Philadelphia  »i»  extremely 
a  that  can  boast  of  a  literary 
K  than  I  de- 
ad ill];-  defer- 

I  there,  and  their  anxiety 

to  make  mo  known  by  Introductory  letters  to  all  their  friends  on  my 

:it  so  warmly  lo  my  hearl 

that  I  felt  quite  a  regret  in  leaving  them;  and  tt 

•eon  wbii  b  I  In  PI  iladelphia  " 

In    ;;    Liter  from  Saratoga,  dated    .Inly   lo.   1804, 
\lotie  by  the  Schuylkill  a 
wanderer   rove. I."  was  written   after  he   left  Phila- 
delphia, aiel   that    he  was   not  very  certain 
D  or  course  of  that  river.      lie  sa 

.  with  the  little  poem  I 

ory  much  as  a 

I  met  with  there,  hut  chiefly  In  allusion  to  a 

'. 

i  i till  ha. I  elapsed  since  Moore's  depar- 
ture ir..ni  Philadelphia,  »  ;  mentioned 

■ii.l  published  "  Alone  by  tin-  Schuylkill  a 
wanderer   roved."    To  the  passage  in    thi 


his  song," 

was  appended  a  note  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
those  lines  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  in  a 
certain  company  where  Moore  Bang  a  song,  "a  lady 
wept."    Thi-  lady  was  Mr-.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  whom 

M e  mentioned  in  the  letter  above  quoted. 

The  Portfolio  of  July  28th  contained  five 
Thomas  Moore:  ''When  Time,  who  steals  our  years 
away;"  "Thy  song  ha-  taughl  my  hearl  to  feel;" 
"  Dear,  in  pity  do  not  speak!"  "Good-night!  good- 
night! and  is  it  SO?"  and  "  When  the  heart's  feeling." 
On  August  11th  was  published  "Loud  sung  the 
wind,"  and  "The  sorrow  long  has  worn  my  heart." 
Everybody  went  into  raptures  over  these  songs,  and 
the  Portfolio  said,  by  its  editor,  Dennie,  Aug.  25, 
1st  (4,—  ' 

"The  anient  ailmiretsif  M:  Mm. re  cherish  a  lively  hope  that  the 
fascinating  friend  and  the  sweet  poet,after  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
his  countrymen  in  Hi.  I'-tili-h  provinces,  will  shortly  return  to  gladden 
tin-  social  ami  literary  circles  on  the  hanks  ol  tie-  Delaware.  The  editor 
will  greet  him  with  that  warmth  of  wel,     )  me  of  such 

1  ires:  an.l  many  au  Horatian  spirit  will  exclaim, — 
•"Hitic  tibi  copia 
Manabit  a.i  plenum 
Buna  honorum  opuleota  coruu,'  etc." 

A  short  time  after  several  pieces  of  poetry  in  lauda- 
tion of  the  "Translator  of  Anacreon"  were  published 
in  the  /'or/folio. 

But  the  American  public  at  large,  who  might  have 
shared  the  PhiladelphianS'  admiration  of  Moore,  were 

greatly  disappointed  when  the  "  Epistles,  odes,  and 

other  Poems,"  by  Thomas  Moore,  were    published   in 

1806.  fin-  volume  of  poetry  contained  notes  to  some 
of  the  compositions,  which  referred  to  the  author's 
experience  in  the  United  States  in  a  manner  little 
palatable  to  the  sensitive  American  mind.  Philadel- 
phia, a-  we  have  already  remarked,  escaped  his  cen- 
-iii, .     II.  said,  iii  r.  ference  to  hi-  visit  here  — 

"In  the  society  of  Mr.  Denniean.l  his  friends  at  IMiila.l.-ll'liia  I  [as-cl 

theoriK  a  wbicb  my  tour  through  the  States  afforded 

me.     Mr.  llennie     .  tins  elegant  little 

Ciicle  that  lOt  and   politics  v^  l;i,  I,    he  feels   SO 

I  himself,  and  "hi.  i>  is  bo  very  rarely  th. 

I    i  v  will   Dot,   I   oust,  ;i  e-ty  for  the 

[  il    surround 

If  Idl                                     I    OUglll    the    lahhle    t,.  which  III.  . 

1    lo  the  sjerit  with  which  they  defj  it;  and 
\lu.-lioans  can  he.  I  hot  see  with  the  more 

Many  were  the  -harp  replies  of  the  American  crit- 
ics, and  -..me  very  uncomplimentary  things  were  -aid 
to  and  of  Mr.  Moore.     Of  a  different  temper  was   the 

ingenious  revenge  of  a  critic  in  the  Literary  Ma 
w  h..  published  the  following  choice  moroeau  a-  it  writ- 
ten by  Moore  himself;  until  the  hoax  was  discovered 

the  Philadelphians  were  indignant : 

"Philadelphia  li  the  most  dull,  monol 

ll  !   take  a  Solomon  to 
It  wants 

more  chi  i  as,  few  as  they 

0  wanl  audi 

I  lioirt   »anl  singers,  and 
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e,  air.  and  shelter, 


Of  the 


theii  singers  want  voices  Then  iiiiukets  w;u 
and  their  coffee-houses  want  room,  dignity, 
streets  want  variety,  heing  too  uniformly  wit 
only  curved  streets,  one  is  too  narrow  and  the  other  is  too  wide.  In  the 
one  the  houses  are  too  high,  and  in  the  other  they  are  too  low.  Where 
the  houses  are  dissimilar  they  are  too  dissimilar  ;  where  they  are  alike 
they  are  too  much  alike.  The  city  wants  more  hotels.  The  few  there 
are  are  dirty,  noisy,  dark,  and  inconvenient.  The  streets  have  too  many 
trees,  hut  little  shade.  Their  foot-pavements  are  smooth  where  smooth- 
ness is  least  wanted,  :uid  their  earl  inge-wa\  s  are  rough  where  rough- 
ness is  most  troublesome.  In  a  town  of  eighty  thousand  people  many 
must  go  a  mile  to  market,  and  as  far  to  church.  The  best  and  most 
busy  streets  are  twice  a  week  crowded  for  half  a  day  together  with 
horses  and  carts.  The  principal  street  is  lined  all  the  year  round  with 
wagons,  which  serve  the  purpose,  while  moving,  of  ships;  while  stand- 
ing, of  stalls  and  inns.  Anil  the  street  has  all  the  furniture  of  a  stable- 
yard. 

"Philadelphia  has  two  theatres,  one  of  which  is  very  much  in  the 
style  of  a  bain,  is  placed  in  the  dirty  and  obscene  skirts  of  tin-  city,  and 
is  at  least  a  mile  from  the  habitation  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  only  opened  occasionally,  on  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  mounte- 
banks, jugglers,  or  rope-dancers.  The  other  is  opened  half  the  year, 
and  about  one  in  two  hundred  of  the  people  frequent  it  each  night  of 
exhibition,  which  hikes  place  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

"  Everything  in  this  city  is  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  only  house 
which  deserved  the  name  of  a  genteel  or  fashionable  residence  was  lately 
turned  into  a  tavern.  The  house  occupied  by  Washington  and  Adams 
in  tin-  i;ivs  of  their  sovereignty  un.lriwrii  t  the  same  fate.  A  house  de- 
signed as  a  palace  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  lately  become  a 
college,  and  the  hall  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress  is  now  a  depository 
for  stuffed  birds  and  beasts. 

"The  only  magnificent  buildings  are  characteristic  of  the  geniuB  of 
the  place:  they  are  im.ticv-s/e'js,  vulgarly  (ailed  banks.  One  of  them  is 
a  mass  of  hewn  marble,  disposed  most  ridiculously  into  the  form  of  a 
Grecian-Ionic  temple,  thus  exemplifying  the  most  preposterous  incon- 
gruity between  the  form  and  the  purpose.  The  other  is  not  liable  to 
this  objection,  but  is  built,  in  the  interior,  of  such  materials  that  a  ran- 
dom spin  k  would  soon  reduce  the  whole  into  a  heap  of  ruins." 

Whether  the  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  coming  with 
good  introduction,  mingled  with  the  "best  society," 
and  could  observe  closely  the  beauty  of  the  women 
and  the  manners  of  the  men,  or,  being  of  a  philo- 
sophical and  practical  turn  of  mind,  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  facts  and  figures,  and  prepared  statistics  for 
publication,  or  being  a  mere  wanderer,  unknown  and 
unwelcomed,  he  passed  unnoticed  through  the  crowd, 
he  must  have  found  subjects  for  amusement,  and  often 
for  wonderment  if  he  came  from  a  distant  clime,  in 
the  street  noises  and  sights  that  greeted  his  ears  and 
eyes  at  every  step.  Early  in  the  morning,  in  the 
period  between  1825  and  1835,  he  would  be  startled 
by  the  blasts  of  a  horn,  followed  by  an  effort  at  vocal 
music,  in  which  he  might  catch  the  words, — 

"  Charcoal  by  the  bushel ; 
Charcoal  by  the  peck  ; 
Charcoal  by  the  frying-pan, 
Or  any  way  you  leek  /" 

Looking  out  he  would  see  "  Jimmy  Charcoal,"  the 
New  Jersey  man,  sitting  on  his  long,  narrow  wagon, 
all  grimy  with  the  dust  of  his  merchandise,  yet  look- 
ing out  with  a  bright  eye  for  the  housemaids,  who 
hastened  to  the  door  at  the  well-known  sound  of  the 
horn.  For  wherever  stone-coal  was  used  charcoal 
was  the  proper  thing,  and  if  it  was  summer  the 
housekeeper  preferred  the  charcoal  furnace  for  out- 
door use  to  the  kitchen  stove,  which  heated  the  house 
unpleasantly.      The   charcoal  venders   always  came 


from  New  Jersey,  and  Jimmy  was,  of  them  all,  the 
most  popular  with  the  maids,  because  of  his  engaging 
manners,  pleasant  jokes,  and  musical  talent.  The 
blowing  of  the  horn,  however,  became  a  nuisance,  and 
was  prohibited  by  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Councils, 
which  was  adopted  principally  in  consequence  of  Paul 
Beck's  exertions.  Charcoal  Jimmy  persisted  in  using 
the  proscribed  instrument,  was  arrested  and  made  to 
pay  a  fine.  He  considered  himself  an  aggrieved  man  : 
how  was  he  to  announce  his  approach  if  he  did  not 
blow  his  horn?  Suddenly  his  countenance  lighted 
up ;  if  he  did  not  exclaim  "  Eureka  I"  it  was  because 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  be- 
sides he  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel.  The  next  day 
the  loud  ringing  of  a  bell  in  the  street  brought  all 
heads  out.  Jimmy  alternated  his  ringing  with  this 
improved  version  of  his  song: 

"  Charcoal  by  the  bushel ; 
Charcoal  by  the  peck  ; 
Charcoal  by  the  barrel, 
In  spite  of  Paul  Beck." 


There  was  no  law  against  bell-r 
was  permitted  to  use  in  place  hi 


lging,  and  Jimmy 
substitute  for  the 


blasted  horn. 

Scarcely  would  the  charcoal-man's  song  die  away, 
when  the  cry  "  Sweep,  oh !  Sweep,  oh !"  reminded 
the  housekeepers  that  they  would  have  to  pay  a  fine 
of  forty  shillings  if  their  chimney  took  fire  in  conse- 
!  quence  of  their  neglecting  to  have  it  swept  once  a 
month.  If  it  did  take  fire  notwithstanding  the 
sweeping,  the  master-sweep  paid  the  fine  for  having 
I  done  his  work  negligently.  The  sweeps  were  gen- 
erally negroes,  upon  whose  dusky  faces  the  soot  did 
not  show.  The  master-sweep  had  generally  about 
half  a  dozen  boys  for  his  aids.  These  little  blacks 
went  up  the  whole  length  of  the  chimney,  scraping 
and  brushing  the  soot  on  their  way,  and  when  they 
reached  the  top  popped  out  their  woolly  heads,  pro- 
tected by  a  coarse  cloth  cap,  and  shouted  their  cry  of 
triumph. 

In  the  street  below,  as  if  to  remind  the  sweep  of 
the  ablutions  he  would  have  to  go  through  and  the 
amount  of  scrubbing  it  would  take  to  get  the  black 
dust  off  from  his  tattered  garments  and  his  ebony 
skin,  the  soapseller's  melodious  voice  would  respond, 
"  Soft-soap  !  soap  !  soft-soap  I"  and  the  hardy  colored 
man  would  look  up  at  the  grinning  little  black  face, 
with  teeth  of  dazzling  white  and  merry  eyes,  peeping 
from  the  chimney-top,  nod  and  resume  his  march, 
trundling  his  wheelbarrow  upon  which  stood  the 
heavy  barrel  of  soft-soap.  The  brick-dust  vender, 
generally  an  old  negro  man  or  woman,  followed,  car- 
rying, poised  upon  the  head,  the  small  tub  of  fine- 
pounded  "salmon"  brick,  used  to  clean  knives  and 
forks  and  all  sorts  of  brass  implements.  A  frequent 
companion  to  the  brick-dust  seller  was  the  sand-man, 
whose  melancholy  voice  invited  you  from  alar  to 
"Sand  your  kitchens!  Sand  your  floors!" 

Crossing  the  path  of  these  humble  bread-winners, 
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and  avoiding  all  contact  with  charcoal  or  brick-dust, 
tlic  trim  baker,  liis  head  and  coat-collar  as  w<  II  pow- 
dered with  flour  as  those  of  a  fashionable  gentleman, 
spe<l  on  silently,  carrying  his  covered  basket  of  fresh 
loaves,  or,  if  his  business  was  extensive,  pushing  his 
hand-cart  from  door  to  door.  The  baker  was  a  very 
important  man,  for  housekeepers  did  not  have  such 

kitchen  ranges  as  they  have  now,  and,  especially  in 
the  summer,  they  relied  on  the  baker's  hot  ovens  for 
the  baking  of  their  pies  and  cake  and  the  roasting  of 
ts  and  fowls.  The  charge  was  so  much  per 
dish,  and  in  thickly  settled  neighborhoods  the  baker 
did  a  good  business.  The  aristocratic  milkman  rat- 
tled past  in  bis  light  wagon,  his  bright  cedar  churns 
with  hoops  of  shining  brass  standing  by  his  side. 
Having  dispensed  the  required  quantum  of  fresh 
country  milk  and  cream  to  his  customers  in  time  for 
breakfast,  be  would  drive  leisurely  home,  or  perhaps 
stop  at  the  tavern  and  refresh  himself  alter  hi-  early 
drive  of  several  miles.  There  were  also  milk-stands 
in  tli.  neighborhood  of  the  markets,  where  people 
went  for  their  supply  of  milk,  and  where,  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  housekeepers  going  to  market  could  pur- 
chase that  refreshing  preparation,  curds-and-whey. 
After  a  time  icecream  and  lemonade  made  a  formid- 
able  competition  to  the  curds.    A  Frenchman  named 

Kotix  was  the  lir-t  to  sell  them  in  the  market. 

The  muffin-man  came  at  a  much  later  period.      He 

bis  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  or  in 

the   du^k    of   tie-   evening.     The  tinkle   of   his   little 

bell    was   a   familiar   sound    at    which    the   expectant 

housekeeper  gave  the  signal    for  supper  to  be  put  on 

tin'  table,  for  now  -he  was  sure  of  a  dish  of  delicious 

hot   muffins.      In  1813,  1'.  Metham  had  his  Yorkshire 

muffin  bakery  al  No.  9  Knight's  Court,  Cherry  Street, 

near  Ninth.  He  had  perfected  the  arrangement  of 
the  long  basket  in  which  he  carried  his  muffins,  so 
that    they  W(  re   k(  pi  warm    to  the  last.      He  was  very 

extensively  patronized. 

if    and    hickory    ashes"    was    a    cry    often 
heard  in  the  alleys   upon  which   the  yard 
kitchen  doors  opened.    The  'ash  man.'  who  drove  an 

business  when  wood  was  generally  burned, 

thus  announced  his  coming  in  thi  ai  rvant-girls,  who 

kept    fur    him    the  ashes    and    fat-   from   the  kitchen, 

1  perquisites.    They  received  in  exchange 

a  piece  or  a  bar  of  hard,  yellow  soap,  for  no  money 

ever  changed   hands  in   these  transactions.     Some 

ind  ashes  and  manufactured 

their  own  operation,  made  still  easier 

nowadays  by  the  use  of  eoneeiitta; 

Honiiir  en  maize.the  kernel  being 

ladled,  was  an   Indian   food  which  was  t  i 

the  black-.      White    people    learned    to   like 

ition      I  hi  i-  were  tables  at  the 

ends   ..I'  the  mark. -is,   where   it   was   gold   by    colored 
ready   for 
the  mark,  t  basl  -  the  orig- 

inal  hominy  man   made   his  appearance.     Be   was 


middle-aged,  stout,  had  a  broad  face  and  short  gray 
side-whiskers,  lie  carried  a  large  basket,  which  was 
stocked  with  parcels  of  prepared  hominy.  His  care 
was  to  make  a  business  for  himself,  and  he  traversed 
all  parts  of  the  town,  seeking  customers  and  an- 
nouncing his  presence.  He  had  a  clear,  strong,  res- 
onant voice, — tenore  robuslo  they  would  call  it  on  the 
operatic  stage, — and  his  refrain  could  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance, — 

"  Hominy  man  come  out  to-da; 
For  to  sell  Ms  hominay." 

This  he  would  vary  by  an  occasional  notice, — 


OLD   HOMINY    MAN. 

This  person  became  quite  a  town  character,  and 
was  known  to  everybody.  The  original  "hominy 
man"  long  since  left  these  peaceful  scenes  for  another 
world,  li,.  was  succeeded  by  one  upon  whom  his 
mantle  bad  fallen.  The  man  who  in  1SS3  solicits 
custom  in  the  old  way  is  the  third  or  fourth  in 
BUCCeSsion  from  the  original  hominy  man. 

The  unwary  stranger  might  be  startled  by  the  sud- 

ii/  down  of  a   cord  of  wood    from    the   cart 

upon  the  cobble  -tone-,  and  the  cry  of  Way,  piler!" 

with  which   the  wood-sawyer   would   interrupt    the 

rasping  sound  of  bis  hand-saw.  to  warn  his  comrade 
in  the  cellar  that  another  armful  of  sawed  stieks  was 
ready.  <>r  he  would  look  wonderingly  at  the  brawny 
fellow  walking  past,  with  a  huge  axe  over  his  shoul- 
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der,  from  which  implement  hung  two  iron  wedges, 
which  jingled  together  and  made  a  ringing  noise  at 
every  motion.  But  the  fellow  bellowed,  with  sten- 
torian lungs,  "Spli-t  wood!"  and  thereby  revealed 
his  professional  character.  The  wood-sawyer  divided 
the  logs  and  long  sticks  into  short  billets,  but  it  was 
the  wood-splitter's  business  to  split  a  portion  of  these 
for  kindling-wood,  unless  some  male  member  of  the 
family  had  industry  enough  to  do  it.  What  changes 
modern  progress  has  brought !  Everything  is  done 
now  by  machinery.  There  is  saving  of  money  and 
increased  comfort  to  the  consumer,  but  how  many 
humble  trades  by  which  the  poor  made  an  honest 
living  have  been  destroyed !  But  the  voice  of  the 
wood-splitter  is  drowned  by  the  more  powerful  roar 
of  the  driver  of  the  oyster-cart,  "Ah  yer  oys-ta-oh  ! 
yer  the  go  !  oys-ta-oh  !"  Besides  this  perambulating 
oyster-man,  there  were  stands  and  tables  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  markets  and  other  well-thronged  places 
for  the  sale  of  stewed  oysters.  The  oyster-cellar  is  of 
more  modern  discovery. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  shrill  voice  of  the  fe- 
male fish-huckster  might  be  heard  announcing  the 
advent  of  the  shad,  dear  to  gourmands,  "  You  buy 
an-ey  sha-a-d?"  Later  in  the  year  her  cry  changed 
to,  "You  buy  any  pe-e-rch?"  "Buy  any  blackfish?" 
or  "  You  buy  any  ca-a-t-fish  ?"  But,  if  the  season 
was  dull,  the  same  voice  might  be  recognized,  crying, 
"You  buy  any  cherries?"  or  "You  buy  any  straw- 
ber-ees?"  and,  still  later  in  the  season,  "Buy  any 
peaches?"  to  the  legitimate  fruit-huckster's  disgust. 
Watermelons,  cantaloups,  apples,  and  peaches  were 
generally  sold  on  the  streets  by  men,  who,  as  they 
drove  their  well-filled  carts  around,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  buyers  by  terrific  yells 
that  would  make  a  nervous  man  take  to  his  heels: 
"  Here's  your  ripe,  freestone  peaches !  Here  they  go, 
three  fips  a  half-peck,  oh  !"  or  "  Sweet,  mellow  apples 
at  a  levy  a  half-peck,  oh !" 

Fleeing  this  pandemonium  of  sounds,  avoiding  the 
old  cake-woman  at  the  corner  only  to  run  into  the 
scissors-grinder  and  his  grinding-machine,  whose 
whirling  sound,  as  he  busily  works  the  treadle  with 
his  foot,  is  lost  in  the  prevailing  din,  the  bewil- 
dered stranger  turns,  perhaps,  towards  the  wharves 
where  numerous  vessels  are  loading  and  unloading, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  at  that 
time  was  greater  than  that  of  New  York.  "  In  1800 
there  were  forty  ships  engaged  in  the  East  India  and 
China  trade,  over  one  hundred  ships  which  made 
voyages  regularly  between  Philadelphia  and  various 
European  ports,  and  twenty-five  ships  in  the  West 
India  trade.  There  were  brigs  and  smaller  vessels 
also  engaged  in  this  traffic,  so  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce may  be  assumed  to  have  given  employment  to 
at  least  two  hundred  large  vessels.  The  coasting 
trade   was    also   valuable." '     As    the  stranger    ap- 


proaches   the    river,   a    strange    chorus    greets    his 
ear: 

"Ko!  ro!  ro !  ro !  around  the  corner,  Sally!" 
chant  the  voices;  and  another  chorus  strikes  out 
with  admirable  effect, — 


Nancy  Bohannan, 

she  mar 

ried  a  barber 

Shave  her  away 
He  shaved  all  he  c 

ould,  he 

ZZZL^ 

Shave  her  away 

shavo 

ier  away  I" 

1  Westcott's  History  uf  fhila.lel u. 


The  singers  are  the  black  stevedores,  who  thus 
lighten  and  facilitate  the  work  of  loading  the  vessels, 
their  joint  efforts  being  guided  by  the  rhythmic  ar- 
rangement of  the  song.  The  loiterer  pauses  and 
listens  with  delighted  interest.  His  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited ;  he  would  like  to  know  who  was  "  Nancy  Bo- 
hannan," and  why  they  must  "shave  her  away,"  but 
he  dares  not  interrupt  the  men's  work  by  asking  them 
questions.  He  strolls  along  the  noble  river,  and 
finally  turns  back  into  the  city,  his  curiosity  aroused 
by  the  discordant  sounds  of  musical  instruments 
playing  different  tunes.  A  crowd  of  children  and 
colored  people,  or,  rather,  two  crowds,  surround  two 
rival  organ-grinders  stationed  at  opposite  angles  of 
the  street-corner.  One  has  a  monkey  dressed  in  a 
red  coat  and  cocked  hat.  The  boys  predominate  in 
his  public,  by  no  means  a  silent  one,  for  each  caper 
of  poor  Jack  leads  to  loud  and  delighted  comments. 
The  other  has  no  monkey,  but  he  has  pushed  a  slide 
from  the  front  of  his  instrument,  and  lo  !  here  is  a 
diminutive  ball-room,  with  minute  ladies  and  gentle- 
men whirling  around  in  all  the  glory  of  velvet,  satin, 
and  tinsel.  The  little  girls  press  close  in  front  of  this 
organ,  and  gaze  in  silent  wonder  on  the  little  au- 
tomaton figures.  The  rival  organ-grinders  are  Ital- 
ians ;  their  scowling  looks  reveal  their  fierce  passions  ; 
the  musical  struggle  may  end  in  a  row ;  but,  no ;  both 
abandon  the  field  discomfited  as  the  juvenile  audi- 
ence rush  from  them  to  a  still  greater  attraction  than 
dancing  monkeys  and  revolving  puppets.  The  or- 
chestra-man is  coming  !  He  comes,  a  whole  orchestra 
in  himself,  as  his  lips  run  over  reeds  of  the  Pandean 
pipes  he  has  thrust  in  his  vest  bosom ;  the  motions  of 
his  head  set  the  Chinese  bells  a-riuging  which  are 
affixed  to  his  crown  in  lieu  of  a  hat ;  the  cymbals 
attached  to  his  elbows  clash  in  time ;  his  hands  wield 
the  drumsticks  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  yet  find 
time  to  strike  the  triangle  hanging  over  the  drum  iu 
front  of  him.  He  marches  on  proudly,  although  not 
an  elegant  figure,  followed  by  the  crowd  and  by  the 
envious  gaze  of  an  Irish  piper,  who  has  stopped,  his 
bag  under  his  arm,  seeing  the  futility  of  competing 
with  such  a  rival. 

The  children  follow,  oblivious  of  home  and  of  [time 
ami  distance,  and  by  and  by  there  will  be  anxious 
faces  looking  down  the  street,  mothers  will  run  dis- 
tractedly to  and  fro,  and  finally  another  Philadelphia 
institution,  the  town-crier  and  bell-man,  will  have  to 
be  brought  upon  the  stage.  He  moves  on  with  solemn 
step,  ringing  his  bell  vigorously,  stops  at  a  corner, 
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where  the  people  crowd  round  him  to  listen  to  his 
ion,  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  describes  the 
lo-t  child.  He  recites  the  name, age, general  appear- 
ance, and  Btyle  ol  dress  of  the  missing  one,  together 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  parents.  His 
voice  is  doleful  in  its  tone, — it  may  be  sympathy  lor 
the  sorrowing  mother,  yet  in  the  same  tone  did  he 
not  announce  the  loss  of  Dick  Brown's  horse  and 
Widow  Flanagan's  cow?  Withal,  be  was  a  useful, 
kiml  old  body,  this  same  bell-man.  Be  has  disap- 
peared with  his  crony,  the  old  city  watchman,  who 
used  to  walk  so  cautiously  along  the  dimly-lighted 
>  ing  his  flambeau  and  his  rattle.  Poor  old 
Charley,  as  the  boys  used  to  call  him.  who  nearly 
tea-ed  the  life  oul  of  him.  lie  was  lamp-lighter  as 
well  as  watchman,  walked  his  heat  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  called  out  the  hour,  the  state  of  the  weather, 

and  any  Btartling  event,  such  a-  a  tire  or  a  riot.  The 
i:,.  i  is  on  record  that  the  old  watchman  did  once 
startle  the  whole  community  from  their  slumbers, 
and  brought  them  out,  delirious  with  joy,  in  the 
stre<  ts.  It  was  the  night  he  cried, "  O-h !  p-a-s-t  three 
o'clock,  and  Cornwallis  is  taken!"  His  piping  voice 
rang  like  a  clarion  on  that  occasion. 

The  old  watchman  gone,  his  "box"  ceased  to  or- 
nament the  street  corner.  Those  watch-boxes  were 
queer  little  shelter-places,  where  the  guardians  of  the 
night  could  re-t  their  wearied  limbs  in  the  intervals 
between  their  rounds  and  find  protection  from  the 
pelting  storm.  They  were  square  or  hexagonal  in 
shape,  with  a  diameter  of  about  four  feet,  and  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  roof,  running  to 
a  point,  was  surmounted  by  a  lamp  or  lantern.  A 
bench  for  the  watchman  to  sit  on,  a  few  hooks  on 
which  to  hang  his  overcoat  and  his  citizen's  clothes, 
a  corner  where  to  stow  away  his  oil-can 
and  torch,  used  in  lighting  tin-  street  lamps,  com- 
posed all  the  furniture  of  the  watch-box.  The  lamp- 
irch,  constructed  of  iron  or  tin,  hail  a  reser- 
voir or  fountain  for  the  oil  at  the  base,  and  a  large 
wick,  well  feci  with  oil,  SO  as  to  resist  the  wind. 
Having  lighted  this  the  watchman  would  start  on  his 
lamp  lighting  errand  ;  hut  cornet  imes  it  happened  that 

a  BUdden  gust  of  wind  would  put  "in  bis  smoky  torch. 
Then  he  was  indeed  in  a  quandary,  lor  he  musl  find 
some  sheltered  place  where  he  could  strike  a  light 

with    his   tinder-box    and   brims) ■   matches    and 

ignite  the  blackened  wick.  With  all  these  difficul- 
ties   in    his    way    his   work,    however,    was    well    and 

faithfully  done.     In  time  the  watch-box  was  made 

11    form,  and  it-  dimensions    enlarged.     A 

diminutive  stove  then  added  t..  the  comforts  of  the 

watchman,    hut     invited    Bleep    in    forbidden     hours. 

asleep  by  the  dissipated  young  fellows  roving  about 
at   late   h.. or-:    They  would    fasten   the 

door  from  the  outside,  and  call  out  "  Watch  !  watch  !" 

in  tones  "I  greal  distress, while  the  imprisoned  officer 

made  van,  I  I  0X08  were 


made  of  wood,  light,  and,  simply  resting  on  the  pave- 
ment, were  easily  moved.  The  wicked  fellows  would 
sometimes  pa--  a  .stout  rope  round  the  frail  structure 
and  drag  it  to  another  spot,  or  suddenly  turn  it 
over,  to  the  great  terror  and.  perhaps,  bodily  harm 
of  the  drowsy  occupant 

Among  the  peculiar  noises  heard  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  markets,  one  that  always  attracted  a 
crowd  was  the  flourish  of  trumpet  announcing  the 
proximity  of  show-beef.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century  it  was  the  practice  to  drive  cattle  particularly 
tat  to  the  slaughter-house  through  the  streets  of  the 
citj  decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and  with 
gay  ribbon-  tied  to  their  horns,  in  order  to  attract  to 
the  sale  of  the  meat,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 

succeeding  day.     In  Birch's  view  of  the  new  market 

is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  little  processions, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  tiddler  who  seems  to  be 
playing  right  merrily.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet 
became  so  closely  associated  with  show-cattle  in  the 

minds  of  the  people,  that  long  afterward,  at  the  con- 
cert or  oratorio,  a  trumpet  solo  always  provoked  mer- 
j  riment  in  the  audience  and  the  suppressed  exclama- 
tion, -Show  beef." 

A  sight  of  no  little  interest  and  wonder  to  the 
stranger  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  part  id'  the 
century,  was  the  North  American  Indian,  no  longer 
in  all  the  glory  of  war-paint,  scalping-knife,  and 
leathers,  yet  retaining  enough  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  noble  sons  of  the  forest  to  be  an  object  of 
Btudy  for  the  European  traveler.  These  Indian  visitors 
were  mostly  descendants  of  the  Lenni  Lenape ;  they 
Came  in  small  parties  with  their  squaws  and  papooses. 
fhe  costume  of  the  men  presented  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  the  garments  of  the  civilized  world  with  those 
fashions  dear  to  the  savage.  From  the  former  they 
borrowed  the  fur  hat.  and  the  rough  coat  or  overcoat 
as  a  good  substitute  for  the  blanket,  but  they  disdained 
browsers  and  shoes;  their  feet  were  protected  by  the 
convenient  moccasin.  There  was  one  artifice  of  the 
toilet  which  these  untutored  sons  of  nature  rarely 
ted,  however:  they  painted,  not  in  imitation  of 
our  lair  belles,  with   rouge  and  pearl-white,  but  with 

■  ..■lire-  h  hich  gave  a  hideous  expression  to  their 

\.  ii  In  r  di.l  they  I'ail  to  wear  tin  large  ear-rings 
ot  .upper  or  silver  in  true  Indian  style.  Their  great 
object  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  a  de-ire  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  ol'  the  whites,  as  to  "  turn  up  a 
penny"  whenever  they  -aw  a  chance.  Their  faithful 
b.ovs  and  arrows,  which  they  always  carried,  proved 
to  he  excellent  implements  of  trade  ;  they  displayed 
their  -kill  by  shooting  tor  pennies,  "lips,"  "levvies," 
and  "quarters,"  at  the  choice  ol  the  spectators.  The 
piece  being  put  up  at  some  convenient  place — a  crack 
in  the  wall  or  post,  a  projecting  stone,  or  even  simply 
dropped  upon  the  pavement  at  a  suitable  distance — 
sometimes  as  much  as  titty  yards,  the  "brave"  would 
be  invited   to  shoot.      He  seldom   missed    the    mark; 

having  Btruck  the  piece,  he  pocketed  it  without  the 
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least  signs  of  emotion,  except  perhaps  a  subdued 
grunt,  and  went  on  his  way,  unless  invited  to  try  his 
luck  on  another  piece,  which  happened  not  unfre- 
quently,  for  people  never  tired  admiring  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  with  this  primitive  weapon. 

The  women's  appearance  was  not  so  interesting  aa 
that  of  the  men  ;  their  common  calico  dresses  and  dirty 
blankets  did  not  enhance  their  charms.  They  went 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  and,  veritable  beasts  of 
burden,  besides  the  papoose  safely  fixed  on  their 
backs,  they  carried  bundles  of  moccasins  and  pouches 
decorated  with  bead-work  and  bark  baskets,  cunningly 
worked  and  painted.  These  they  offered  for  sale  at 
the  Btreel  corners,  while  their  noble  lords  shot  their 
arrows  or  idled  about  the  stfeets.  The  dark-skinned 
papooses,  with  their  bead-like  eyes  and  stolid  little 
countenances, — for  it  is  seldom  one  hears  an  Indian 
child  cry, — were  objects  of  general  interest.  These 
Indian  women  did  not  seem  unhappy,  but  apathetic. 
The  woman's  rights  question  had  never  been  discussed 
among  them;  it  had  not  been  agitated  among  the 
whiles  then,  and  if  it  bad  it  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference with  these  dusky  representatives  of  female 
loveliness.  The  Indians'  code  of  gallantry  authorized 
the  men  to  respect  their  own  dignity  and  leave  all  the 
hard  work  to  their  wives ;  they  accepted  it  without 
murmur.  Civilized  white  husbands  have  been  known 
to  entertain  these  Indian  notions,  as  many  a  hard- 
worked  wife  may  testify.  Occasionally  there  were 
exhibitions  by  the  Indians  of  the  semi-theatrical  dis- 
play of  their  war  dances  and  other  customs.  These 
were  held  at  pulilie  gardens  in  summer  and  at  taverns 
in  winter.  In»1825,  Warwick,  who  kept  a  tavern  at 
Seventh  and  South  Streets,  and  who  had  a  large  ex- 
hibition-room in  the  second  story,  used  for  meetings, 
free  and-easys,  etc.,  had  a  party  of  six  Western  sons 
of  the  forest,  who  went  through  performances  illus- 
trating their  modes  of  lite,  tor  the  edification  of  pale- 
faced  visitors,  who  paid  their  price  for  admission. 
But  these  hired  performers  were  far  less  interesting 
than  the  free  visitors  who  used  to  shoot  for  pen- 
ttii  3. 

Every  city  has  its  harmless  lunatic,  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  the  streets  and  contributing  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  thoughtless,  fh''  madman  is  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Mussulman  and  of  most  ol 
tribes  :  it  is  only  the  civilized  Christian  who  laughs  at 
I  i   . 1 1  discourse  or  n  I  ious.    Then 

there  is  tin  oddity,  the  eccentric  individual,  who  will 
not  do  as  others  do.     Philadelphia  ha-  had  her  crazy 
racters,  her  oddities  and  eccentricities,    she 
pi  has   them    now,   in   greater    number   than 

Iver,  but  what  with  the  immense  population  of  the 
,  hurried  ways  of  tin-  age,  they  pass 
i  by  a   few,  UUtil   some  foolish  art  of 

igs  them  before  a  c  turt  or  in  the  newspaper 
Kports.  Their  modern  name  is  the  "crank,"  anil 
t.  Dot   half  so  interesting  a  study  as  were  their 

predi  cessors. 
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The  spectre-looking  elderly  spinster,  Leah,  men- 
tioned by  Watson,  who  remembered  having  seen  her, 
could  not  have  excited  merriment,  for  her  oddities  were 
of  a  ghostly  turn.  One  of  her  favorite  occupations  was 
passing  the  night  in  the  Potter's  Field,  where,  wrapped 
in  a  long  blauket,  she  stalked  among  the  graves  for 
theavowed  purposeof'  frightening  away  the  doctors." 
Leah  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  a 
very  simple,  kind-hearted  creature.  There  must  have 
been  some  incident  in  her  life  connected  with  resur- 
rectionists, since  her  great  anxiety  was  to  protect  the 
graves  from  desecration. 

Nor  was  there  anything  laughable  in  the  madness 
of  Honorah  Power,  commonly  known  as  "Crazy 
Norah."  What  was  her  history?  The  child  of  a 
well-to-do  Irish  farmer,  she  was  left  at  his  death  with 
a  modest  but  sufficient  provision.  She  lived  with  a 
married  sister,  and  put  her  money  in  the  hands  of  her 
brother-in-law;  he  squandered  it  as  well  as  his  wife's 
portion.  Norah  came  to  America  and  hired  herself 
out  in  Philadelphia  as  a  servant.  She  was  modest, 
well-behaved,  and  a  pious  Roman  Catholic.  She 
tended  St.  Mary's  Church  regularly.  During  the 
Hogan  riot  the  church  was  desecrated.  The  effect  of 
this  painful  scene  on  the  girl's  mind  was  disastrous;  she 
became  insane.  Alter  a  time,  her  excitement  being 
allayed,  she  recovered  in  part  her  reason,  and  was  able 
to  earn  her  bread  by  doing  errands,  collecting  bad 
debts,  etc.  But  she  was  too  mad  to  fill  any  place  re- 
quiring her  constant  attention.  She  walked  a  great 
deal,  and  had  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one  she  met. 
She  was  fond  of  children,  though  the  boys  tormented 
her  sometimes;  "she  would  take  them  by  the  hand," 
Bays  Mr.  Watson,  "induce  them  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  I  Jatholic  Creed,  and  [lien  reward  them 
with  some  trifle  from  the  large  bag  she  invariably  car- 
ried, such  as  a  button,  a  pice  of  colored  china,  old 
ribbon,  or  some  similar  thing  of  little  or  no  value." 
She  i-  described  as  a  tall  woman  "with  sharp,  firm 
features,  a  clear  black  eye.  ami  iron-gray  hair,  and 
whose  quick  Step,  together  with  her  peculiar  dress, 
ga.\  e  hi  i   a  masculine  appi 

"  Lang  Syne,"  of  I  icrmautown    I  Benjamin  J.  Lee- 

),  while  Bitting  in  sllem  e  in  Pi 

in,  iin-l,  inhuming  up  tlio 

111  l.ill-.  Ilisl,.,  UullM  s|     ],      ,  II   - 1  .IT  11...  WLlll.l    IllJlkt'   111. I 

;  h  1 1 1  ,■  1 1 1  ,'    o  n  1 1 1 1  i  1 1  j;     I,       i       i 
Ullutt  II  liy  nil  lln-  in'-  1  I 


.    1 

Ul 

.    inted  by  ;i  mi 

■«.  Willi  ;t  !•■    tl 

■nded  ii  'in  bcr  neck ;  *li 

■ 

Hut  who  could  have  helped   from  smiling  on  meet- 
..  I    Weaders,  or   rather  "  .Me    M 
Hans    Muckle    Weaders,"  himself? 

■   ;   , .,      3yn       di  scribes  this   fantastic 
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«a-  a  servant  in  the  Pan  coast  family.     When  he  was 

sent   On   : l T 1   (Tl.lt 

"  he  could  sen  mtlnually  «ur- 

roanded  by  all  sorts  of  i  oople,  »omo  viewing  bim  and  listening  to  him, 

ii  he  had  been 

VI 

patience,  iili  1 1.  lone  of  voice.    To  aston 

hi    nk   away  liolll  the  hor- 

i  ing  his  usual 
benevolent,  smi  I    ry, '  That's  the  way  to  frighten  the 

Indians,  so  1:  - 

rii-il  belles  in  the  i    I,  t«-  »n  hundred  and 

m  .  inn!  when  any  ,  in 

mil  his  forfeit,— ah, 

which  was  n  half-ci 
lady's  own  bands,  'which,'  said  he,  'was  nil  the  sami  I 

married  her  myself.' " 

Weaders  died  Feb.  :!•"..  lsns,  nio-'l  n   lii\  - 
three  years.    Tin    ■  r<  cords  this 

obituary  notice : 

i:  -i-many,  unit  :i  sternly  inhabitant  of,  or  near, 

this  city  fur  upwanl  of  seventy  years.     It  may  l.e  ti uh  said  that  ho  lived 

Hi-  hail  nut  tin-  st i    ■ 

1  in  i'-  ->!  tin-  smiles  and  atten- 

sually  fall  to  the  share  ol  an  individual,  he 

|in-t-t  ml    ii:  i 

was  n  zealous,  patriot  -it  tin-  commencement  of  -mi-  Revolution,  hut  be- 

■  :!u-  approach  .it  the   British  a:  i, 

patriotism  <  ' : 

inn  ti.  relinquish  his  former  principles,  in-  answered,  '  It 
!.  .1.  i.-l  nas  well  known  t..  many  ..t  the 

Philadelphia;  tli,m-li  they  will  no  m bear  bim  utter 

I  -       .. 

Another  curious  character  was  Henry  No 
or.  1 1  inn  ii.  who  wenl  by  tin'  nickname  of  "  Whistling 
Harry."     Whether  he  was  totally  in 
pear,  but  his  peculiarity  «  "  Lang 

Germantown,  informs  us  that — 

k,  with  a  tin  kettle 
he  would  spill    '  i  irive  a  prolonged  whi  I 

nt  was  produced   be 
,  -  i  i-n,  that's  stan,  t-i,  that's  Ii,  « 

lips  liko  the 
inding  up  with  Ins  pro- 

inded  by  a  crowd  ol  ! 
i     Fourth  anil  Fifth.     I 

•  I  bi    M  hi  with  tin-  Whip"  was 
well  known  nt  thai  time.     He  had  manufactured  an 
enormous  whip  made  from  hickory  withes  n  uh  a  long 
handle.     Il  ■-  ing  this  immense 

whip,  whit  !  street,  and 

to  crack  ii 

Whal  was  his  particuls  i 
in  this  minis, -in,  nt  mi  one  knew,  but  the 
city  fathers  put  a  stop  in  ii.     He  was  declared  :t  nui- 

Bance,  and   In-  and   liis  whip  |    it the 

i  Syne,"  of  Germantown,  gives  this 

ion  nt  hi>  performance : 


"  I  saw  him  once  -taudiii;;  in  the  nii.hlle  of  the  crossing  1  ilwixt  the 

i  swinging  th-   whip  over  hi-  lieml  in 

circles  nnd  until  it  had  sufficient  impetus,  when  he  let  it  out  with  a 

report  like  the  explosion 

ber  well-known    character—  not  a 
madman,  nor  yet  an  idiot,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  a  man 

hi  intelligence,  who  was  often  - 
tin-  jeers  of  tin-  thoughtless  populace  because  nature 
h;nl  denied  him  the  fair  proportions  usually  allotted 
to  man.     Richard    I  Dickj "    Folwell, 

was  a  dwarf  and  a  cripple.     He  was  witty 
trie,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  dwarfs  ami  hunch- 
backs, and,  thanks  t<>  his  tormentors,  often  mingled 

I  >ne  'lay  as  he  wa-  er-iss- 
ing  Walnut  Street,  a  pig,  scared  probably  by  smne 
wag,  ran  between  the  legs  of  the  little  man,  who  found 
iddenly  astride  th.-  animal's  back,  ami  was 
-in-  distance  up  the  street  before  he  could 
alight.  The  wags  circulated  the  story  that  he  bad 
been  seen  riding  a  pig  thr,  -  -  reel  from 

Walnut   Streel    pasl    th,-   i  ioffee-House  I  -   i 
Street,  ami  poor  "  Dicky"  knew  peace  nn  more.    This 

-ii i  creature  was  a  printer,  ami  managed  with 

considerable  ability  a  paper  called  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  Free  in  it-  comments  nn  men  ami  measures, 
Folwell's  paper  was  no  more  personal  than 
Dais  of  the  time.  That  Folwell  was  familiar  with 
jects  than  thus,-  which  form  the  especial 
province  of  the  journalist,  that  he  was  a  thinker  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-man,  whom 
he  so  little  resembled,  is  shown  by  the  plan  he  wrote 
and  published  tor  the  extinction  ofyellow  kverbythe 
ration,  "  thus  anticipating 
by   more  than    halt'  a   century,"    says  a   writer,   "the 

proposition   of   Gamgee,   t"   whom   Congress   lately 
ilf-million  of  dollars  to  experiment  upon 
that  theory."1 

In  the  early  part  of  th,-  century  some  very  odd  per- 
formances  could  be  seen  on  the  streets  on  I  'hristmas- 
eveand  during  Christmas  week.  Parties  ol  "Mum- 
mers" went  round  from  house  to  housi 
rhymes  explanatory  of  their  fantastical  disi 
demanding  "dole."  This  custom,  which  came  from 
England,  prevailed  in  the  early  part  oi'  the  present 
century,  ami  is  well  remembered  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia.  The  "  Mummers"  were  but  a  popu- 
lar reminiscence  of  the  English  saturnalia  i 
of  old  under  the  direction  of  "the  Lord  nt'  Misrule,'! 
-  a  fantastic  personage,  known  to  the  Scotch  as  the 
"  \Mi-it  nt  Unreason"  ami  to  the  French  as  "  Le 
lish  "  Lord  of  Misrule,"  or 
<  ihristmas  prince,  was  originally  created  for  the  pur- 
;ulating  "misrule"  and  keeping  il  within 
bounds  wherever  the  kino  resided;  but  the  institu- 
tion  became   popular,  ami   every  town   or  pari-h  bad 

its  manager  of  Christmas  festivities,  invested  with 
plenary  power.    None  delighted  more  in  these  whim] 

sieal    exhibitions    than    the    students    in    the   inns  of 
tdelphla." 
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court.  Gradually  this  moderator  of  fun  took  such 
delight  in  the  antics  of  his  subjects  that  he  deserved 
the  title  of  "a  grand  captaine  of  mischiefe,"  given 
him  by  the  Puritan  Stubbes  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  "  dole"  was  a  tax  levied  upon  the  citizens 
by  the  temporary  ruler,  and  was  generally  paid  with 
promptness,  to  avoid  further  annoyance.  It  was  not 
always  so,  however.  Disraeli,  the  elder,  quotes  from 
a  manuscript  letter  of  the  learned  Mede  to  Sir  Martin 
Stuteville,  an  account  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  memorable  act  of  a  "  Lord  of  Misrule"  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  which  occurred  in  1627,  when  the 
Christmas  game  became  serious.  "The  Templars 
chose  one  Mr.  Palmer  their  '  Lord  of  Misrule,'  who, 
on  Twelfth-eve,  late  in  the  night,  sent  out  to  gather 
up  his  rents  at  five  shillings  a  house,  in  Ram  Alley 
and  Fleet  Street.  At  every  door  they  came  they 
winded  the  Temple  horn,  and  if  at  the  second  blast 
or  summons  they  within  opened  not  the  door,  then 
the  'Lord  of  Misrule'  cried  out,  'Give  fire,  gunner.' 
His  gunner  was  a  robustious  Vulcan,  and  the  gun  or 
petard  itself  was  a  huge  overgrown  smith's  hammer." 
The  letter  goes  on  to  relate  how  complaint  was  made 
to  the  lord  mayor,  who  summoned  the  "  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule" to  appear  before  him,  but  the  latter  refused. 
They  finally  agreed  to  meet  half-way.  The  inter- 
view ended  in  a  general  row,  the  "Mummers"  were 
worsted,  and  the  "  Lord  of  Misrule"  was  captured  by 
his  lordship  the  mayor  himself,  who,  taking  him  by 
the  shoulder,  "  led  him  to  the  compter,  and  thrust 
him  in  at  the  prison  gate  with  a  kind  of  indignation  ; 
and  so,  notwithstanding  his  hurts,  he  was  forced  to 
lie  among  the  common  prisoners  for  two  nights." 
The  prisoners  obtained  their  liberty,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  attorney-general,  upon  condition  they 
should  repay  the  gathered  rents,  and  "  do  reparations 
upon  broken  doors."  The  attorney-general  fetched 
them  in  his  own  coach,  and  carried  them  to  the  court, 
where  the  king  himself  reconciled  my  lord  mayor  and 
limn  together  with  joining  all  hands."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  mark  of  royal  favor,  the  "  Lord  of  Misrule" 
and  his  mock  court  lost  much  of  their  importance 
after  this.  They  disappeared  finally  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  But  the  spirit  of  tomfoolery  which  had 
inspired  them  continued  to  display  itself  feebly  in 
annual  mummeries,  the  performers  reciting  some 
rhymed  speeches  in  connection  with  a  semblance 
of  a  plot, — crude  attempts  to  imitate  the  celebrated 
"  masques"  contrived  for  the  amusement  of  royalty, 
without  the  wit  and  splendor  of  their  models. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  second-rate  masques, 
"  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  had  crossed  the  ocean, 
but  the  Philadelphia  "  Mummers"  took  many  liber- 
ties with  the  dramatis  persona;,  and  modified  some  of 
their  speeches  to  suit  the  time  and  the  public.  Thus 
St.  George  became  George  Washington,  and  "  Cooney 
Cracker,"  an  American  creation,  took  the  place  of 
"  Little  Devil  Doubt."  Beelzebub's  speech  suffered 
but  trifling  changes.     It  was  origiually, — 


"III  rumps  I,  ,,].!  Filtln-r  It.'elzelillli, 
Ami  mi  my  shoulder  I  carry  a  club, 
Ami  in  my  hand  I  cany  a  can  — 
Don't  y.ni  think  I'm  a  jolly  old  man? 
As  jolly  as  1  am,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  | 
Now'e  the  time  for  mast  beef,  plum-pudding,  mince-pie, 
and  strong  beer." 

|       In  the  Philadelphia  version,  according  to  an  old 
i  citizen's  recollection,  it  began  as  follows: 
"Here  comes  I.  old  Beelzebub, 

On  my  shoulder  I  cany  a  rlub, 
In  my  band  a  dripping-pan — 
Don't  you  think  I'm  a  jolly  old  man  V". 

Another  correspondent  substitutes  "  a  frying-pan" 
for  "  a  dripping-pan." 
Little  Devil  Doubt's  speech  was  this: 


In  comes  I, 

Littl 

•  Devil  Doubt; 

If  you  don' 

Kive 

me  money 

Ml  sweep  y 

Money  I  w 

lit,  a 

d  money  I 

rave; 

If  you  don' 

give 

me  money 

11  Bweep  y 

But  the  American  Cooney  Cracker  spoke  differently. 
One  version  of  his  speech  is  this : 

11  Here  comes  I,  old  Cooney  Cracker  ! 
I  swear  to  God  my  wife  chews  terbacker  ! 
A  pipe  is  good  ;   cigars  are  better; 
When  I  get  married  I'll  send  you  a  letter." 

Another  version  differs  in  the  three  last  lines: 

Tobacco's  good  ;  cigars  are  better; 

Give  me  some  money,  or  I'll  marry  your  daughter." 

Of  the   speech  attributed  to  George  Washington, 
I  only  the  first  two  lines  are  remembered.    They  were: 

"  Here  am  I,  great  Washington  I 
On  my  shoulders  I  carry  a  gun." 

The  patriotism  of  the  American  mummers  had  re- 
versed the  position  of  the  two  leading  characters,  and 
!  St.  George,  the   patron  saint   and  mythical  hero  of 
■  England,  defending  her  against  the  dragon,  became 
\  George  Washington,  the  destroyer  of  that  dragon — 

British  rule  in  America. 
|       A  correspondent,  speaking  of  these  representations, 
said,— 

]  "  It  was  considered  the  proper  thing  in  those  days  to  give  the  lending 
j  mummer  a  few  pence  as  dole,  which,  in  tin-  language  of  the  present  tune, 
they  would  '  pool,'  and  buy  cakes  and  beer.  It  was  also  regarded  nf  the 
I  right  thing  to  do  to  invite  them  into  the  bouse,  and  regale  tliem  with 
mailed  cider,  or  small  beer,  and  home-made  cakes.  It  n 
a  great  breach  of  decorum,  or  of  etiquette,  to  address  or  otherw^e  rec- 
ognize the  mummers  by  any  other  than  the  name  of  the 
was  assuming.    I  remember  a  little  girl  who,  with  all  the  curiosity  of 

1 1  ei  se\,  1  i,n  I  -lisenvi-p-il.-i  neighbor's  hoy  in  the  parly  ;  and  with  childish 

!.  ■  bioke  out  with,  ' Oh,  1  know  I 

Thee   is   not  George  Washington!'  etc.      Tin-   departure  1mm   the  pro- 
prieties, i,|    the   oiVaso-tl   «;i-     lll.l'le    tile   -1)1   I-  J   of   ,'<   IlilJI.o    I 

turning  holidays.     Such  were  the  simple  and  gentle    ■ 

who:       footsteps  we   are   ntea.lil\    .uni      1 1 rely  follow  iim,  and    -till    toward 

ing  sun.'* 

One  of  these  bands  of  mummers,  which  was  re- 
cruited in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  and  South 
Streets,  was  led  by  Eph  Horn,  afterward  ooted  as  an 
Ethiopian  minstrel  singer.  Horn  brought  out  Beel- 
zebub and  Cooney  Cracker,  also  the  Prince  of  Egypt, 
who  announced,— 
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These  "mummeries,"  however,  did  not  find  favor 
with  all  the  people.  In  fact.  Christmas  itself  was  not 
generally  observed.  The  Quakers  did  not  incline  to 
the  commemoration  of  holidays,  nor  .lid  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Protestant  sects,  especially  the  Presby- 
terians. To  tin-  Episcopalians, the  Catholii 
Germans  of  the  Reformed  <>r  LutheranChurches.it 
was  a  day  lor  family  reunions  and  social  gathering  as 
well  a- a  religious  festival.    The  Germans  introduced 

n  as-tree,  with  toys,  trinkets,  figures  of 
angels,  and  numerous  little  lighted  tapers,— a  pretty 
custom  with  which  many  American  families  have 
since  become  familiar.  In  the  home-  of  Americans 
of  English   descent   the  traditional   row  of  children's 

ould  be  seen  on  Christmas-eve  hanging  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  the  little  ones,  tripping  up 
to  them  in  their  hare  feet  on  Christmas-day,  were  sure 
to  find  them  well  tilled  with  " goodies"  and  pretty 

ie  Christmas-dinner,  so  often  described, 
with  its  three  great  features  of  turkey,  plum-pudding, 
and  mince  pie,  and  its  company  of  merry  lace.-,  assem- 
bled in  friendship  and  kindlj  feelings,  was  an  old  Eng- 
lish custom,  too  good  to  be  rejected  by  the  Americans. 

sing  scene  to  the  Christmas  festivities,  there 

was  an  ancient  custom,  of  German  origin,  it  is  said, 
which   was  some   useless   legislation. 

This  was  the  "shooting  away  the  old  year," — firing 
guns,  pistols,  and  (ire-crackers  at  midnight  on  the 
ly  as  the  year  1774  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  these  noisy  demonstrations,  as 
greatly  disturbing  the  public  peace,  under  penalty  of 
a  tine,  and  in  allcr-years  the  mayor  of  the  city  fre- 
quently made  proclamation  calling  attention  to  this 
act;  hut  all  these  prohibitory  measures  were  disre- 
garded by  many,  and  the  new  year  continued  to  lie 
ushered  in  by  the  discharge  oi  fire-arms  and  pyro- 

-  plays. 

There  was  another  festival,  celebrated  only  by  a 

certain  class  of  the  population,  viz.,  the  Irish  Cath- 

b   often  brought  trouble  and  i  nded   in  a 

3t.  Patrick's 

j    in  the    ruing  the  Irish   pipers  and 

drummers  went  around  playing  their  national  airs, 

and  every   Irishman,  woman,  and  child  displayed  the 

cherished  shamrock.    The  Hihernia  Greens  paraded, 
ami   the  procession  alter  inarching  down   i 
Street  would  pass  through  such  portions  of  the  city 
i  i  nuntrynicn  mostly  resided.    'I  ' 

niakea  counter  demonstra- 
tion, and  il  the  two  parties  met  a  fight  always  follow)  d. 
the  ire  of  the  Irish 
.■I.  .  ffigy  made  of 

old  clothes  and  straw,  with  a  ea  hanging 

in   its   mouth,  or  \\  ] its   mouth 

should    ha  ■  I  litiL'  a  bottle  in  one   hand 

-  01   the  other.       '. 

oe  Irish  quarters, 


Iniore  daylight  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  bung  by  the 
neck  to  some  awning-post  or  to  a  tree.  Woe  to  the 
perpetrators  of  this  joke  if  they  were  caught  in  the 
act;  they  seldom  escaped  without  broken  bones. 
Foolish  young  American-  sometimes  thought  it  good 
fun    to   annoy   the    "Paddies"   by   getting  up   these 

figures.    This  > tinual  antagonism  engendered  much 

had  feeling,  and  a  serious  riot  that  happened  in  after- 
years  hd  to  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
against  these  celebrations,  and  caused  their  abandon- 

For  some  year-  after  the  Revolution, in  fact,  as  late 

as  the  war  of  lslL',  the  old  English  festival  of  May- 
day was  kept  by  certain  classes  of  people.  The 
Maying  parties, composed  principally  of  young  men 
and  young  women,  left  the  city  in  the  early  morning 

to  spend  the  day  in  the  fields  and  woods.  They  had 
a  feast  and  dance-  on  the  ura-s,  for  they  went  with 
well-provided  hampers,  and  the  fiddler  was  an  indis- 
pensable guest.  After  a  day's  enjoyment  in  the  cool 
.-hade  ami  sweet  scented  fields,  they  returned  laden 
with  fragrant  spoils,  tired  hut  happy.  Lovers  fully 
appreciated  the  innocent  pleasures ol  Maying;  hands 
met  in  breaking  the  lilac  bough  ;  cheeks  met  in  close 
contact  as  two  young  heads  bent  over  the  same  tiny 
field-flower,  and  the  gay  carol  of  the  leal  In 

ster  overhead  was  a  lit  accompaniment  to  the  softly- 
whispered  vows  of  youthful  love. 

Although  spring  flowers  are  not  suggestive  of  fish, 
.May-day  was  the  special  holiday  Of  the  fish  huck- 
sters and  shad  fishermen.  They  nut  in  the  Water 
Street  taverns,  where  they  indulged  in  much  jollifi- 
cation and  dancing.  May-poles  were  erected  in  front 
of  these  taverns  or  upon  the  Market  Street  hill, 
around  which  there  was  also  much  dancing.  These 
good  people  went  in  lor  a  day  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  they  made  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasted.  For 
many  years  after  the  May-pole  cea-ed  to  he  seen,  and 

i  ies  went  out  of  lashion,  the  fishermen 

and  fishwomen   kept   up  their   May-day  dai 
ii  the  taverns. 
Two   other   anniversaries,  dear   to  ever) 
heart,     were     celebrated     with      fitting     enthusiasm. 
Washington's  birthday  was  an  occasion  for  proces- 
sions,  orations,   and    banquets,   and    it    should   have 
been    a    national    holiday,  in    which    all    the    people 
would  have  participated,  were  it  not  that  the  societies 
most   prominently  engaged  in  the  celebration  being  j 
entirely  composed  of  Federalists,  the  Democrats  came  i 

to  consider  the  L'L'd  of  February  as  a  political  anni-  ■ 
versary,  and  they  abstained  from  participating  in  j 
ceremonies  directed    by   their    political    opponents. 

Itioil  extended  even    to  the  volunl 
panics  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Federalists. 

lorious   Fourth  ol'  .Inly  was  an  occasion 

011  which  party  feeling  was  ignored.     The  enthusiasm  j 

of  the  people  manifested  itself  individually  by  the! 

rockets,  and    fire-crackers,  without. 

prejudice    to    the   organized    programme,    embracing; 
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generally  a  military  procession,  patriotic  orations, 
banquets,  and  displays  of  fire-works.  We  burn  less 
powder  now,  and  we  object  to  noisy  demonstrations. 
It  may  be  all  for  the  best,  but  there  is  danger,  as  the 
celebration  becomes  more  restricted  every  year,  that 
the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence  will 
gradually  and  quietly  sink  into  oblivion.  It  would 
be  well  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  taught  to 
reverence  the  day,  and  to  kindle  in  their  young  hearts 
a  spark  of  the  spirit  of  76,  which  made  heroes  of 
their  fathers, — the  spirit  of  endurance,  of  self-sacrifice 
and  love  of  country,  without  which  all  the  boasted 
progress  of  the  age  cannot  save  a  people  from  decline. 

An  occasion  for  considerable  excitement  and  some 
lively  scenes,  especially  in  the  "  old  city,"  was  "  elec- 
tion-day." The  general  election  for  the  city  was  held 
at  the  State-House,  the  windows  of  the  east  and  west 
rooms,  first  floor,  upon  Chestnut  Street  and  upon  the 
State-House  yard  being  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose. For  the  Northern  Liberties  the  elections  were 
held  at  the  Commissioners'  Hall,  which,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  period,  was  at  the  south'  end  of  the  mar- 
ket at  Second  and  Coates  Streets.  It  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  quarters  originally  belonging  to 
the  British  barracks,  on  Third  Street,  above  Tam- 
many (or  Buttonwood),  which  was  thenceforth  called 
Commissioners'  Hall.  The  South wark  elections  were 
held  at  the  Commissioners'  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of 
Second  Street,  north  of  Christian,  and  those  of  Spring 
Garden  at  the  hall  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Buttonwood  Streets.  Each  of  these  places  was 
the  focus  of  interest  and  activity  for  its  district. 

Platforms  of  wood  were  erected  in  frotij  of  each 
polling-window,  so  that  the  voter  might  be  elevated 
to  a  level  with  the.  election  officers  within.  Where 
the  population  of  the  ward  was  large  and  the  election 
an  important  one,  there  was  often  great  struggling 
among  the  voters  to  reach  the  polling-window,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  hours  of  voting;  pushing  ami 
jostling  led  to  angry  recriminations  and  finally  to 
blows,  and  the  strife  would  soon  spread  out  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  street,  during  which  ex- 
citement fists,  canes,  umbrellas,  or  whatever  instru- 
ments of  offense  were  handy  were  used,  while  hats, 
coats,  and  apparel  were  torn  to  rags;  and  when  the 
mi'/ec  was  over,  the  combatants,  bloody,  with  black- 
Hied  eyea  and  torn  and  disheveled  hair,  would  man- 
age to  get  out  of  the  throng  and  sneak  homeward. 
Nothing  more  serious  than  bruises  were  tin-  results  of 
thc-i-  encounters.  The  carrying  of  deadly  weapons, 
such  as  the  pistol,  the  blackjack,  and  the  knife,  was 
unknown. 

There  was  no  recorded  instance  of  any  person 
kving  been  killed  in  an  election  fight  in  Philadel- 
phia between  1800  and  1S25,  nor  for  many  years 
afterward. 

But  if  political  questions  could  he  settled  by  the 
ballot  with  an  occasional  accompan'mirm  of  fisticuffs, 
there  was  a  domestic  problem,  hard  to  solve  then,  as 


it  still  is  now,  and  housekeepers  discussed  to  no  avail 
the  "servant  question."  It  seems  that  they  were 
even  worse  off  at  that  time,  judging  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  servants  described  by  Samuel  Breck  in 
his  "  Recollections:" 

"This  is  a  crying  evil  which  most  families  feel  very  sensihly  at  pres- 
ent. The  vast  quantity  of  uncnilivateil  lanils,  the  g.-iieinl  prosperity, 
ami  the  unexampled  in  tease  of  our  city  unite  to  scatter  the  menial 
citizens,  ami  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  he  suited  \\  illi  .i.  .  .  i j t  s.o  - 
vauts.     I  have,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  Inn     . 

that  hung  himself,  of  one  who  died  drunk  in  the  mail,  and  of  another 
that  swallowed  pni,nn  in  a  lit  of  intoxication.  Thn-e  that  form  my 
present  household  have  lived  with  me  from  one  to  three  years,  and  are 

Several  years  later  Mr.  Breck  noted  in  his  diary 
the  following  instance  of  the  extravagance  of  servant- 
girls: 

"Mrs. Breck  discharged  a  servant. girl  to-day  for  fil.l  ingand  mischief- 
making.  She  has  been  nearly  three  years  in  my  family,  ami  baa  con- 
trived artfully  enough  to  quarrel  with,  and  occasion  the  di-mi-sal  of, 
four  or  five  of  her  fellow-servants.  But  what  makes  me  take  any  no- 
tice of  this  woman  is  that  she,  like  many  others  who  have  served  iu  my 

house  these  la-t    twenty-live  veal -,  ctru-   to  us  at St    naked,  and  must 

have  seen  hard  times  without  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  adversity  ;  for 

in.  soi i  was  -he  entitled  to  receive  a  few  dollars  than  she  squandered 

it  on  finery,  instead  of  Inlying  necessaries.  In  tins  niaunet  Bhe  liae  gone 
on  until  this  .lay,  bedecking  herself  in  merino  shawl*,  chip  bonnets, 
etc.,  without  laying  up  fifteen  dollars,  although   she   has  received  horn 

one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  one  dollai  and  tweutj  fivi  cents  per  week. 
Mrs.  Breck  informs,  me  that  when  she  took  up  about  eleven  dollars 
whil  h  were  ,l„e  to  her  in  June  last,  -I..-  told    loo    that    -he  was  hare  of 

dngj  yet,  with  this  modicum  for  her  all,  ,-he  went  to 
il  some  satin  to  trim  her  bonnet  in  the  style  of  that  of  a 
i  was  on  a  visit    to  me,  a  -ilt  I  lasp  that   must  have  cost 

pata-ol  that  came  to  perhaps  four  dollars  mot*-,  a  set   of 

iml >s.  and  some  other  trash ;  so  that  she  brought  i ti  of 

'    real  necessaries  nothing  but  one  poor  shift!     If  this   girl 
place,  or  becomi  -   ii  k,  -i  i  will  nol  hue  enough  to  support  herself  one 
month.    This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  wasteful  and  disgraceful  ex- 

travagance  of  nine-tenths  of  the  servant.-,  male  and  female,  lor  the  last 
thirty  year-." 

Many  housekeepers  of  the  present  time  might, 
without  doubt,  indorse  Mr.  Breck's  remarks.  The 
servant  girls'  wages,  though  much  higher  than  at  the 
period  treated  of,  are  but  too  often  foolishly  spent  in 
useless  finery.  There,  are  two  reasons  why  this  prac- 
tice is  so  i moil.     In  the  first  place,  servants  here 

do  not  form  a  rlass  as  in  Europe;  the  girl  who  hires 
her  time  and  -en  ices  look-  upon  the  arrangement  as 
temporary  ;  unless  she  is  very  ugly  (and  what  woman 

ever  believed  herself  ugly?)  si xpects  to  marry  and 

have  a   home  of  her  own.      Dress,  then.  Incomes  tin 
important  question  with  her.   She  must  look  her  best 
lies  to  catch  a  husband.     Another  reason 
for  a  servant's  exti  >  often,  the  example 

sei  by  tin-  mistress  of  the  house.  Il'  she  In-  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  she  cannot  expect  her  servant  to  be 
modesl  ami  prudent,  for  a  servant  is  hut  human,  after 
all;  ami  to  resist  temptation,  with  the  daily  recur- 
rence "f  examples  of  folly  in  her  superi  irs,  would 
require  heroism  such  as  cannot  In-  justly  t 
her. 

Fannj  Wright,  in  the"  Englishwoman  in  America," 

ml   question,  ami  says, 
•  sion, — 


lol   tills.'    - 
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"The  native  American,  when  Ik-  -in  I Main-.!,  m  il. 

imt  mi  employment  that  t1  '  :  but  tin-  very  qualities 

le  them  from  it  make  them  the  more  trusty  when  engaged 

l  il   nut  to  nib  their  pri.le. 

Renting  mi  lm]  !'  'l"1  house  without  i< 

:  i -.ui  pride  is 

Daring    the    early    part    of    the    century    many 
improveinenta  ami    inventions    tending   to 
comfort  were   introduced.     The  bath-room  arrange- 
ments wen  iosi    simplicity.     \Y len  or 

marble  tubs  were  used,  to  which  hot  ami  cold  water 

had   to   he  carried   ill   pails.     A  floating   furnace  was 

i   iii  a  bath-tub  to 

heat  the  water.      It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  of 

copper,  within  which  was  to  he  place. 1  a  charcoal-fire. 

Two  hollow  arms,  extending  nut  like  horns,  were  to 

il  the  water,  so  that  while 

one   furnished    draught    to    the    fuel    the   other   would 
carry   oil'   the   smoke   and    the    gases.     The   inventor 
quaintly  remarked  in  favor  of  the 
when  properly  operated,  it  would  he  "  quite  sufficient 

to  render  the  water  of  the  hath  comfortable  in  about 

two  hours."     But  he  made  no  reference  to  the  tact 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  bather  from  be 

bj  the  gas  from  the  burning  charcoal  it  would  lie 
to  have  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
the  bath  wa-  placed  hoisted,  so  that  whatever  in  win- 
ter-time might  he  gained  by  this  method  of  heating 
the  hath  would  he  lost  by  the  chilling  discomfort  of 

i-room. 
The  boiler  or  water-hack  connected  with  pipes  was 
not  invented  until  several  years  after  the  introduction 
nl     the    Schuylkill    water    in    the    houses.      Floating- 

introduced  in  L813.     The  appl 
gas  for  illumination  hail  been  shown  at  the  Philadel- 
phia  Museum,  at  Me-  State-House,  at  Masonic  Hall, 
and  at  the  Chestnut  Stre<  i    I  heatre.     [n   1816,  Wil- 
ry,  who  made  the  gas  apparatus  for  use  in 

ii  and  theatre,  placed  pipes  and  31  t  up  an 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  gas  at  his  residence,  No. 
et,  near  Seventh,  tie  was  a  copper- 
and  tin>mith.  Notwithstanding  this  ocular  demon- 
stration, the  l'hiladelphians  remained  indifferent, 
es  "i  1"  lamps  in  which 
they    burned    whs  ;rand    illuminations 

1  wax  candles. 
Edward  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  a  patent 
\pnl  27,  181  I.  and  Asa  Taylor  for  candle- 
lamps  I  I 

rid  flint  continued  for  a  long 

nly  means  of  obtaining  light     At 

last,  in    1  -  disco \  ered.     Silli- 

ml,  in  1819,  describes  this  new  wonder  in 

the  following  manner : 

at  while  this  method  of  obtaining 
mployed  by  lovers  of  curiosity,  it  was  in  a 


be  taken    in   the   production  of  the  flame 

ii  use." 

This  method  was  a  match  tipped  with  some  chem- 
ical composition,  which,  on  being  thrust  into  a  bottle 
containing  another  chemical,  took  lire. 

:n-  were  only  made  to  order  by  the  confec- 
tioners until  the  beginning  of  the  century.     Bosio, 

who  ope 1   hi-   ice-cream    house  in  1800,  had   many 

and  in  a  lew  year-   the  U 
and  custards  and  water-ice-  became  general. 

The  water-cooler  was  brought  into  use  about  1810 
by  Branch  Green;  and  Daniel  George,  in  1811,  was 
the  first  to  engage  in  the  ice  business  as  a  regular 
calling. 

Iii  the  summer  of  1816 

noted  the  tail,  "  I  his  -Maimer,  for  the  first  time,  ves- 
sels loaded  with  ice  went  to  -ea  to  obtain  fish,  and 
brought  them  in  ice  to  the  Philadelphia  market." 
The  refrigerator  was  invented  by  Thomas  Moore, 
mi  rj  County,  Md.,  first  in  such  form  as  to 
facilitate  the  carriage  of  produce  to  market  in  betti  r 
condition    than     had     been      possible    under    the    old 

methods.    The  additional  possibilities  of  the  invention 
were  thus  suggested  in  1S02  : 
"This,  however,  i-  only  one  amongst  nuny  uses  to  which  it  may  be 

uppliisl;  every  family  may  In-  tiiinish.-'u  with  a  vessel  in  their  cellars, 
m  win.  h.l.y  l!i  ieat,  milk, butter, 

Ii    sol   no  at  ill  mi ier.     Fishermen 

nice  without  spoiling  in  any 
weather.     Kvenoiii  tallies  may  l.e  supplieil  w  ilh   h.ui.l-    : 

certain  kin. Is  of  food  and 
nte  effectually,  without 
i,  e  I-  rlew." 

At  that  time  the  t ato,  which  is  now  to  be  seen 

on  ever)  table  in  the  land,  wa-  unknown  as  tin  e-cii- 
lent  to  the  l'hiladelphians  generally.  It  was  called 
the  "love-apple,"  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant.    The  merits  of  the  luscious  terrapin  were  not 

discovered  for  a  loll";  time.  The  first  time  that  we 
find  it  spoken  of  is  in  an  advertisement  published  in 
r  in  181  1.  bj  one  John  Bailly, 
notice  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  city 
with  one  hundred  do/en  of  terrapin,  and  that  he 
could  be  found  at  the  Rising  Sun  Motel,  in  Let  ilia 
Court.  In  Palmer's  li-1  of  articles  sold  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia markets  in  1818,  he  calls  them  "  tara- 
pin's.  or  bay  tortoises."     The   price  wa-  from   one   to 

two  dollars   per  do/en.    The   negroes  of  Delaware, 

Maryland,   and  Virginia   had   eaten   them    for  a   long 

while  before  this  time;  hut  their  masters 

l.e  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  only  lit  to  be  the 
loo.l  of  -la\  es. 

But  we  have  passed  the  limits  allotted  to  this 
chapter,  and  must  stop.  With  the  nineteenth  century 
began  an  era  of  scientific  progress  which,  in  a  lew 
years,  saw  changes  accomplished  that  could  not  have 
been   dreamed   of   at   any    period   of   the    momentous 

eighteenth  century.  We  have  thrown  a  curious  re- 
trospective glance  on  the  social  life  of  that  past  age, 
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and  found  much  to  wonder  at  ;  what  would  have  been 
the  feelings  of  those  dead  actors  in  a  great  drama, 
had  they  had  a  vision  of  our  railroads  and  telegraph, 
of  the  telephone  and  electric  light!  We  have  made 
science  our  slave  and  conquered  the  latent  forces  of 
nature  and  made  them  contribute  to  our  comfort; 
yet  we  have  much  to  emulate  in  the  lives  of  our  pre- 
decessors: their  virtues  made  them  happy  and  made 
their  country  great. 


CHAPTEl 
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■'While  yn.ik.-r  f..ll;s  « -  i  -.-  (junkers  still,  some  fid 
and  slow, 

!"■  I    !      1'    in.-  F.tslik.n  (l;ir.-il  surest  tl  single  friz 


nil  speech  was  sta 


So  sings  R.  A.  Jackson,  beginning  the  story  of  pretty 
Ruth  and  her  unwelcome  lover,  Sylvanus  Moore. 
Make  "fifty"  a  hundred,  ami  the  introduction  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  history  of  amusements  in 
Philadelphia.  For  we  must  begin  with  the  "good 
old  times,"  when  the  Quaker  influence  predominated 
in  the  provincial  city,  when  every  one's  energies  were 
directed  mainly  toward  founding  a  home  and  ac- 
quiring "substance."  In  those  times  amusements 
were  few  and  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  founders  of 
this  prosperous  community  led  an  active,  busy  life, — 
withal  a  quiet  one;  they  did  not  feel  the  want  of  ex- 
citing pleasures,  which,  moreover,  were  condemned 
by  their  religion,  and  religion  governed  every  act  of 
their  life.  The  very  word  "amusement"  was  objec- 
tionable, as  meaning  something  frivolous  and  worldly. 
They  had  but  two  resources  against  ennui,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  these.  First,  there  was  "  going 
to  meeting,"  which  was  not  merely  a  duty  but  a  positive 
mental  enjoyment  and  a  delightful  rest  for  the  body. 
Then,  as  man  must  have  some  kind  of  material  en- 
joyment, the  early  Philadelphians  sought  naturally 
that  which  was  suggested  by  the  abundance  of  the 
land,  tin-  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  big  dinners  be- 
came their  principal  recreation.  To  these  two  habits 
cultivated  by  our  Quaker  forefathers  are  due  two  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  which  have 
outlived  the  many  changes  brought  about  by  time, — 
the  religious,  moral  tone  of  society,  and  a  general  in- 
clination to  good  living,  and  its  natural  sequence, 
hospitality.  Every  traveler  who  has  written  about 
Philadelphia  has  noticed  these  facts,  and  Philadelphia 

"  dil rs"  and"  tea- parties''  have  furnished  the  theme 

of  many  pleasant  remarks.  If  these  strangers  have 
found  anything  to  criticise,  it  has  been  the  lavish 
extravagance  of  their  host  or  hostess,-  a 
which  may  be  accepted  as  a  compliment.  The  history 
of  even  community,  of  every  country,  shows  that  it 
bears   lor  centuries,  if  not  forever,  the  recognizable 


mark  of  its  founders.  Laws  and  institutions,  manners 
and  customs  may  change  in  time,  but  then-  is  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  the  people  which  survives 
all  these  changes,  and  reveals  the  influenci 
bad,  which  controlled  the  organization  of  the  social 
body.  The  seal  of  the  cavaliers  in  Virginia,  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  of  the  Quakers  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  just  as  easily  traceable  as  that  of  the  French 
in  Louisiana  and  Canada,  although  the  greater  differ- 
ences of  language  and  religion  existed  in  those  two 
colonies  when  they  became  the  one  English  and  the 
other  American. 

Against  riding,  swimming,  fishing,  and  skating, 
there  would  be  no  prohibition  ;  they  were  natural  rec- 
reations which  could  be  freely  indulged  in  by  all.  In 
course  of  time  there  were  fishing  clubs  and  swimming 
clubs.  As  to  skating,  it  became  an  art  in  which  the 
Philadelphians  acquired  no  little  fame.  Graydon,  in 
his  "Memoirs,"  says  that  "though  the  Philadel- 
phians have  never  reduced  it  [skating]  to  rules  like 
the  Londoners,  nor  connected  it  with  their  business 
like  Dutchmen,  I  will  yet  hazard  the  opinion  that 
they  are  the  best  and  most  elegant  skaters  in  the 
world."  And  Graydon  had  seen  "New  England 
skaters.  Old  England  skaters,  and  Holland  skaters." 

In  support  of  this  judgment  we  will  quote  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  painter  West,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Dunlap,  in  his  "History  of  Art:"  "West  was  a 
skillful  skater,  and  in  America  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  ice  with  Col.  (afterward  too  well 
known  in  the  colonial  war  as  General)  Howe:  this 
friendship  had  dissolved  with  the  thaw,  and  was  for- 
gotten, till  one  day  the  painter,  having  tied  on  his 
skates  at  the  Serpentine,  was  astonishing  the  timid 
practitioners  of  London  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions 
a  ml  the  graceful  figure  which  he  cut.  Some  one  cried, 
■West!  West!'  It  was  Co].  Howe.  'I  am  glad  to 
see  you,'  said  he  ;  '  and  not  the  less  so  that  you  come 
in  good  time  to  vindicate  my  praises  oi 
skating.'  He  called  to  him  Lord  Spencer  Hamilton 
and  some  of  the  Cavendishes,  to  whom  he  introduced 
West  as  one  of  the  Philadelphia  prodigies,  and  re- 
quested him  to  show  them  what  was  called  'the 
salute.'  He  performed  his  feat  so  much  to  their  sat- 
isfaction that  they  went  away  spreading  the  praises 
of  the  American  skater  over  London.  Nor  was  the 
considerate  Quaker  insensible  to  the  value  of  such 
commendations.  He  continued  to  frequent  the  Ser- 
pentine and  to  gratify  large  crowds  by  cutting  the 
I  liia  salute."     The  sequel  was  that  many  of 

the  admirers  of  the  skater  beca acquainted  with 

the  painter  and  sat  to  him  tor  their  portraits. 

i     names     Cen.     ( 'adw  alailer    and     Charles 

Massey,  the  biscuit-baker,  as  the  two  reputed  best 
skaters  of  his  day.  William  McKoy,  in 
Sj  ne  Reminiscences,"  mentions  as  being  "  decidedly 
■  the  res)  for  dexterity,  power,  and  grace" 
William  Tharpe,  Dr.  Foulke,  Governor  Mifflin,  C. 
W.  Pei  li    i   ■■  Heyl,and  "J 
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black  skater  who  "outstripped  the  wind."  Franklin 
Peale  becan  i    kater  as  his  father.    <  !apt. 

e,  oi  the  State  Fencibles,  was  also  much 
l>r.  Joseph   Parrish  was  equ 
Friend   he  did  not  indulge  in  "  fancy 
touches."     The  lisl  of  these  brilliant  performers  on 
the  ice  does  not  include  any  ladies'  names.     It  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  women  al  that  time  had  not 
learned  to  skate,  or  at  least  that  they  thought  h  in- 
decorous i"  exhibit  their  native  graces  in  public;  but 
the  girls,  doubtless,  had  many  a  surreptitious  slide 
with  their  young  brothers  on  some  retired  pond  or 
creek.     As  for  the  boys,  they  did  as  all  boys  do, — 
ticed    on    every  frozen    fruiter,  slided,  fell, 
began  again,  went  home  with  torn  clothes,  scratched 
noses,  and  unaccountable  bumps  on   their  heads,  to 

of  their   mothers  ami   suspicion  of 

-  .  inn il  some  line  day  they  appeared  on 

the  ice  in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  pair  of  skates,  and 
it-skaled  their  elders.  But  it'  the  fair 
Philadelphians  did  no(  venture  upon  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  Delawa  regated  on  its  shores 
to    witness    the    sport,    ami     their    approving    bright 

1  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  efforts  of  the 
utdo  each  oth<  !■  in  lie   grace  and  skill  of 
their  perform  an 

[f  skating  remained  an  innocent  amusement,  riding 
led  gradually  ami  inevitably  to  horse-racing,  at  first 
a  friendly  trial  of  speed  on  an  invitingly  sm  i 

i  stablishmeut  of  a  ra course,  and 

gambling  unlimited.     The  Society  of  Friends  did  not 

i    horse  races,    but    others    did,    and    races 

at  a  very  early  period.     Race  Street  got  its 

name  from   being  the  street   leading  directly  to  the 

and.    [n  1726  the  grand  jury  present  "thai 

since  the  city  has  become  so  very  populous,  the  usual 

custom  of  I  fairs  in  I  he  Sassafras  Street 

is  very  dangerous  to  life,"  etc.  Capt.  Graydon,  in 
his  '•  Memoirs,"  Bays  racing  was  a  great  passion  of 
his  young  days.     Watson  notice-  the  first  public  ad- 

.  6 1 
terms  of  running  the  Centre 

i  id,  to  run  three  limes  around 

each    heat."      The   grounds    themselves    at    the    same 

time  were  familiarly  called  "the  Governor's  woods." 

The  rai  were  discontinued 

in  1775. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  telling  Mr.  Watson  of  his 

lie  was  told  that  the 

i  s,   on   the 

ground  ni  Bui  in  his  younger 

days  they  were  ran   in   a  circular  form  on  a  ground 

and  from  Eighth  Street  of  Delaware  to  Schuylkill 
River,  m  eat.      About 

i  one    they    al-o    ran    si  i 
mile,    fro  lUylkill,   out    High 

i  hat,  at   I  hat   time,  pacers  were 


most  genteel  horses.  The  Philadelphians,  true  to 
their  English  ancestry,  had  a  decided  fondness  for 
horseflesh,  and  gentlemen  having  fine  animals  were 

wont  to  try  their  speed  on  the  public  streets.  The 
i.iec  was  often  a  spontaneous  one,  resulting  from 
two  riders  getting  into  a  discussion  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  horses,  but  there  were  occa- 
sions when  some  day  was  fixed  upon  in  advance 
for  a  trial,  and  the  friends  of  the  riders  would  as- 
semble at  a  certain  point  to  see  the  sport.  Racing  on 
the  streets  prevailed  long  after  the  Revolution,  and 
when  Philadelphia  had  become  quite  a  large  city. 
This  dangerous  custom  became  such  a  nuisance  that 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1817,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  horse-racing  on  any  of  the  public 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  and  forfeiture  of  the  horse. 

The  citizens  who  were  forbidden  the  unlawful  pleas- 
ure of  riding  at  break-neck  speed  through  crowded 
streets  could  find  ample  compensation  in  taking 
drives  or  rides  on  one  of  the  several  fine  roads  lead- 
ing out  of  the  city  through  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
country.  Mease  said,  in  1810,  "  No  city  in  the  United 
States  affords  so  many  diversified  rides  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  as  Philadelphia."  Hut  then  driving 
or  riding  leisurely  is  not  accompanied  by  the  excite- 
ment of  racing. 

A  regular  race-course,  very  extensively  patronized 
to  all  appearance,  was  in  use  near  Germantown  at 
quite  an  tally  period.  Bulow,  who  visited  Phila- 
delphia in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  speaks, 
in  his  account  of  his  travel-,  of  having  witnessed  a 
rai  e,  near  t  lermantown,  win  1 1  es  run  a 

four-mile  heat  in  eight  minutes,  a  feat  which,  he  says, 
the  horses  id'  Germany  could  not  perforin. 

Another  race- course  was  situated  upon  the  Hunt- 
ing Park  estate,  al  the  corner  of  NicetOWH  I.  inc  and 
the  old  York  road.  Tt  was  known  as  Hart's  race- 
Course. 

That  racing  was,  however,  far  from  generally  popu- 
lar is  shown  by  the  fact  that  "  fifteen  hundred  me- 
chanics and  twelve  hundred  manufacturers"  signed 
an  address  lo  the  grand  jury,  in  June,  1802,  in  which 
ired  that  the  race-course  was  injurious  to 
them,  and  went  on  to  sa 


)        i 

1 

i  ti-  lli.-i r  .  lul'ir.Mi,  anil  it  llliiy  lip  ;i 

cntitila  agci   - 


'     ; 


niiit-iil  initl  mnnuracl 


III  Sep;.  il  mischiefs 

resulting  from    races    held   at   a   place  be- 

leton  were  denounced  ill  a 

communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.     Again, 

in  1805,  the  evil  cons<  quences  of  races  are  i  sposed  by 

a  writer  in  I  lie  I  •■  r- 

manto"  o  races  yes  i  i  d,  where  I  suppose 
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intoxication,  riot,  lewdness,  and  distress  may  be  seen 
in  all  their  various  shapes." 

Kaces  continued  to  be  held,  however,  for  several 
years  later,  but  this  species  of  gambling;  could  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1820,  a  law  was  passed  which  de- 
clared that  "all  racing,  running,  pacing,  or  trotting 
of  horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  for  money,  goods,  or 
chattels,  or  other  valuable  things,  shall  be,  and  hereby 
are  declared  to  be,  common  nuisances  and  offenses 
against  this  State."  The  animal  used  in  the  race  was 
liable  to  be  forfeited  and  seized  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor.  All  wagers  and  bets  on  horse-races,  and 
notes  and  other  securities  given  on  account  of  the 
same,  were  declared  void.  The  act  further  made  it 
an  offense  to  make  up  a  purse  or  plate  to  be  run  for, 
to  print  advertisements,  handbills,  etc.,  mentioning 
the  time  and  place  at  which  races  were  to  be  held. 
Races  for  money  were  broken  up  for  a  time,  but  as 
racing  to  merely  test  the  speed  of  the  horses  was  not 
prohibited,  a  great  deal  of  private  betting  was  carried 
on,  and  the  law  was  thus  evaded,  though  apparently 
respected. 

Before  the  Revolution  such  barbarous  amusements 
as  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  bear-baiting  were 
frequently  indulged  in,  especially  cock-fighting,  in 
which  men  of  the  highest  respectability  found  pleas- 
ure. Watson,  in  his  "  Annals,"  quotes  from  a  letter 
of  Dr.  William  Shippen  to  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  1735, 
announcing  that  he  sent  his  friend  "a  young  game- 
cock to  be  depended  upon,"  and  giving  as  a  reason 
for  not  sending  an  old  cock  that  "  our  young  cockers 
have  contrived  to  kill  and  steal  all  I  had."  #  The 
venerable  annalist  also  states  that  Timothy  Mat- 
lack  had  once  "a  great  passion"  for  cock-fighting, 
which  caused  the  wags  to  transform  the  initials 
T.  G..  with  which  he  sometimes  signed  his  political 
articles,  into  Tim  Gaff,  by  which  nickname  he  was 
afterward  designated.  Bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting 
were  patronized  principally  by  a  lower  class  of  people; 
they  were  usually  gotten  up  by  the  butchers,  who 
reared  and  kept  dogs  for  the  sport.  Yet,  it  is  on 
record  that  .some  very  respectable  citizens  also  kept 
bull  dugs  and  found  much  enjoyment  in  the  excite- 
ment of  these  fights.  These  practices  were  gradually 
abandoned  by  the  better  class  of  men,  but  did  not 
disappear  entirely  for  some  years  after  the  Revolution. 

Poulson's  Advertiser  of  April,  1812,  contained  a 
complaint  from  a  correspondent  that  on  Easter  Mon- 
day a  cci tain  neighborhood  (not  named)  wa 
of  riot  and  contusion  on  account  of  a  cock-fighl  ; 
also  that  a  boxing-match  was  advertised  ai  Bush 
Hill,  which  had  been  prevented  by  constables  and 
aldermen.  The  writer  took  this  occasion  to  lament 
the  increasing  wickedness  of  mankind. 

As  late  as  1  s  Li  I  cock-fighting  was  carried  on,  bul 
the  cock-pit  was  shunned  by  all  who  laid  a  claim  to 
social  standing.  Wain,  in  "The  Hermit  in  Phila- 
delphia," published  in  that  year,  -. 


"Cocking,  to  win.  h  English  ruffians  are  so  generally  .' 
ited  to  a  very  small  number  of  Philadelphia  fashions 
cock-pita,  however,  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  under  the 
superintendence  of  men  who  have  nothing  further  to  cireud  from  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Toward  a  certain  quarter  there  is  one  of  higher 
rank,  to  which  some  of  our  appoints  Wam-  the  misfortune  to  belong. 
This  barbarous  predilection  suhsides  with  the  rude  pasM.uis  ot  yinli, 
and  I  do  not  know  one  vet- ran  rocker  to  disgrace  the  character  of  out- 
city." 

At  the  time  when  the  Council  was  so  much  exer- 
cised about  tavern  frays  and  disturbances  that  it  had 
to  increase  the  number  of  night-watchmen,  there 
was,  without  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  "gaming  and 
curses  loud  and  deep"  in  some  of  these  haunts  of 
vice,  yet  it  is  strangely  true  that  while  in  England 
gambling  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
period  of  which  we  speak  might  be  called  the  "  age 
of  gaming,"  this  fashionable  vice  never  prevailed  to 
any  alarming  extent  in  Philadelphia.  Card  playing, 
even  fir  amusement,  never  became  a  general  custom, 
nor  was  it  tit  a  later  period  the  principal  attraction  in 
fashionable  society  receptions,  as  it  was  in  New  York, 
as  stated  by  the  witty  Rebecca  Frank,  in  a  letter  al- 
ready quoted  in  our  chapter  on  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms. The  condemnation  by  the  Friends  of  all  sorts 
of  gambling  as  frivolous  and  injurious,  and  leading 
i.i  loss  of  substance  and  waste  of  time,  and  by  the 
Puritans  as  a  sinful  practice,  had  their  weight  with 
public  opinion,  and  Philadelphia  society  sought  more 
intellectual  recreation  than  that  of  handling  slips  oi 
painted  pasteboard.  Still,  it  was  not  thought  im- 
proper for  sedate  old  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to  a 
solemn  rubber  of  whist,  or  perchance  to  a  game  of  "  all 
four-"  or  rribbage.  But  in  every  large  or  growing 
city  there  is  always  a  class  of  people  who  care  little 
for  their  reputation,  and  are  not  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  good  society.  Among  such  there  was 
much  surreptitious  gambling.  The  Legislature  found 
it  necessary  to  put  a  restraint  upon  this  demoralizing 
practice  by  which  the  young  ami  weak  were  lured 
to  destruction,  ami  by  an  acl  of  Assembly,  passed  in 
1794,  playing  at  cards,  dice,  billiards,  howls,  shutile- 
board,  or  any  game  of  hazard  or  skill,  for  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration,  was  liable  to  fine. 

Among  the  games  of  hazard  prohibited  by  this  act 
was  one  designated  by  the  mysterious  name  of  the 
"E.  O."  The  extreme  simplicity  of  this  game  was 
one  of  its  chief  attractions.  On  a  round  I 
ered  with  canvas  or  oil-cloth,  wore  painted  lines  radi- 
ating  from    a   small  circle  in  the  centre.      Up  "i    each 

division  formed  by  these  lines  the  letters  "  I-',"  and 
"0"were  painted  alternately.  On  one  of  these  let- 
ters, in  tiny  division,  at  hi-  choice,  the  players  staked 

their  money;  the  keeper  of  tin-  game  now  placed  a 
teetotum  in  the  small  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  hoard. 
and  gave  it  a  whirl;  th  toy  spun  around,  tracing  an 
erratic  circle  over  the  line-,  and   fin  ill}  '   in  one  of 

the  divisions,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  player  who   had 

hit  u| the  lucky  letter  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 

others      I'hat  a  certain  skill  in  twirling  tlte  teetotum 
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fest,  yet  the  dupes  were  uot  wanting  to  bet  on  the 
E.  O.  This  old  game  has  reappeared  al  different 
periods  under  other   names,  and   with   various  im- 

-  ic  hciriir  the  "  menagerie," 
which  was  ('. >r  :i  short  time  in  vogue  some  thirty  or 
forty   yeans   ago.      Instead  of  letters,  the  table  was 
animals,  ami  thi 
elephant  was  the  most 
difficult   to  reach,  ami   a    lucky  hit   on   this  animal 
brought  considerable  gain.     Many  went  I  i 
elephant,"  who  came  back  sorely  disappointed  and 
isted  of  what  the  sight  hail  cost  them. 
Billiards  was  a  game  much  in  vogue,  though  fre- 
mbling.     A  writer   in    the 
>/,  in  lMiL',  sai.l  with  line  sarcasm, — 

"For  the  1.  :   to  Hi-  n  fine- 

R  ;    nature,  and  to  tli 

■  I  playing  dex- 
ter..u.>ly  en  il. 

constitution     i  .  vel.    The  .-"t, 

in.  Miukslnitli,  spruce  gallant.  pickpocket,  anil 

liale  li-llnivs  well  met,  and  merit  is  the  only  true  criterion 
.  most  certainly 
the  gay  and  thon-lni 
tbiscity.    It  was  ever  a  virtue  in  the  i  imitate  the 

n  ol  then  time 

■ 

Another  writer  defends  the  game  a-  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent amusement,  provided  that  no  sunt  of  money 
whatever  b<  i  omparing  it  to  the 

childish  play  of  marbles  : 

.     otliei  ot   ivory,  aim  I 

Bee  why  inn  tliii  .1,  ibuted  1  1  an  elephni  I 

:  a  l.all  with  a 

Hi.'  haiiil.  i.r  l.y  playing  on  a  table  and  iii  a  r 1  instead 

of  at  tin-  on  nor  of  a 

ibuted  to  the  lattei  1  mer." 

Forashort  time  pugilism,  whii 
ionahle  in  England,  was  taken  in  favor  in  Philadel- 
phia.    In    1824,  William    Fuller,  who  styled   himself 
irated  pugilist  fro      !  ave  notice 

that  he  proposed  to  give"  lessons  in  the  above-named 
0,   after  a   i'rw  les- 

0  may  offer 
selves  from  tin 
ruilians."     in  November  of  the  same  year,  G.  Ei  osett, 
"  Bcientifii  i ,  ndon,"  opened  his  school 

for  teaching  the  art  of  self-defense.  In  February, 
1825,  Kensi  rand  display  of  I 

:irt  ol   -,  ||  ■,  ,-ral  amateurs. 

British  boxers  and  French  fencing-masters  did  not 
Bucceed,  b  adelphians' 

breasts  an  inordin 

I'  is  a  singular  fact  that   the   native  Ameri- 
can, in  every  part  of  the  Union,  though  he  he  ever 

ready  to  fight   hi-  battles  with  the  knife,  the  pistol, or 

the  rifle,  and  he  ma\  on  an  emergency  strike  with  his 


list,  has  never  taken   kindly  to  scientific  fisticuffs  or 
-  word  exercise. 
lint   the  l'hiladclphians  were  fond  of  many  sports 
requiring    strength    or    agility,    especially 

vis,  ten-pin-,  quoit-throwing,  bullets  or 
"long  howls,"  the  shuffle-board,  with  it-  heavy 
weights  to  be  shoved  or  "shuffled"  with  a  strong 
hand,  guided  by  a  cunning  eve.  were  games  which 

attracted  cro  5  to  the  suburban  inns  and 

lens.  A  little  betting  on  results  may  have 
thrown  a  spire  of  gambling  in  these  amusements,  but 
generally  they  were  indulged  in  merely  foi 

of  the  -; 

place  "I'  pult!  ic  1  up   on   the 

plan  of   the  public  gardens  in    London   was  at  the 

-   huylkill,  known  as  Gray's  Ferry. 

Hi   1  to  the  public  shortly  after  1 
tion,   and    s 1    attained    a    well-merited    popularity. 

ttracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  were 
delighted  with  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  place, 
where  shadi  utiful    flowers,  ami  artistic 

decorations  combined  to  please  the  eye.  while  com- 
irded  places  of  rest,  where  refresh- 
ments of  every  kind  could  lie  obtained.  The  city 
poet the  muses  have  never  lacked  fervent  worship- 
ers in  Philadelphia — grew  delirious  over  the  beauties 
of    the    place,   both   natural    and    artificial,   and  the 

1 v  than  once  admitted  into  its 

"Poet's  Corner"  "Verses  upon  Gray's  Ferry."  and 
"  Lines"  and  other  poetical  effusions  inspired  by  the 
same.  Nor  was  the  attractive  resort  cell 
poets  only,  its  praise  was  sung  in  prose  as  well.  The 
following  passage,  clipped  from  one  of  these  lauda- 
tory articles,  bears  evidence  to  the  orderly  disposition 
of  the  people : 

-..  ;  multitudes.    The  reai  in  ..f  this  must  be  that  even 

I 

ere  first  opened  to  the  pnt.lic,  ll  . 

11    111  tin-  lees  cultivated  part  of  their  visit. ns;  Lot  were 

n.inwtlistalnlilif;  the   '. 
that  impatience  ..f  restraint  which,  111   -..m-    i 

nilii-s       In  this  respect,  I  place  .  l.-uant  -aniens  among 

nformity  with 

nt  ami  happy 

cxistence  in  a  .   .  us  of  the  just 

.  -   Of   Life,  and 

'1 

mind  accuston  -  will  frequently  rise 

Continual  later  hand 

Hast  Iii 

Among  the  amusements  prepared  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  visitors  were  concerts  and  fire-works,     the 

latter   the   most    popular  at  all    limes  with    the  crowd. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1790,  the  proprietors  of  Cray's 
Harden    -ave   a   splendid    exhibition.      The    floating 

bridge  was  decorated  with  shrubbery  and  0 

with  flags  representing  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
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The  ship  "  Uuion"— a  prominent  object  in  the  Fede- 
ral procession  of  1789 — lay  off  the  gardens,  flying  the 
colors  of  all  nations.  At  night  the  "  Union"  appeared 
in  a  blaze  of  light,  as  did  also  a  floating  island,  with  a 
farm-house  and  garden.  The  portraits  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  the  many  statues  of 
heathen  deities  which  decorated  the  gardens,  were 
illuminated  also.  Thousands  assembled  at  the  ferry 
to  admire  the  fairy-like  scene,  and  it  was  pronounced 
a  great  success, — the  graudest  spectacle,  in  fact,  pre- 
sented since  the  Federal  procession  pageant. 

At  that  time  Gray's  Garden  had  already  a  rival  in 
the  public  favor.  This  was  Harrowgate,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  county,  where  a  mineral  spring  had  beeu 
discovered,  possessing,  it  was  claimed,  great  medi- 
cinal virtues.  The  proprietor,  George  Esterley,  adver- 
tised his  "Medical  Waters  for  Drinking  or  Bathing," 
giving  the  analysis  made  by  Drs.  Rush,  Mease,  and 
Streble  ;  but  mindful  of  the  comforts  of  the  well  as 
much  ;i-  of  the  cure  of  the  ailing,  he  ended  his  ad- 
vertisement with  the  following  inviting  promise: 
"  He  is  determined  to  keep  the  best  of  liquors  of  all 
and  every  kind.  Breakfast,  dinners,  tea,  coffee,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  may  be  had  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  also  excellent  accommodations  lor  boarding  and 
lodging,"  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  brandy  and 
rum  did  not  destroy  the  virtues  of  the  Harrowgate 
mineral  waters. 

The  city  poets  strung  up  their  lyres  and  forthwith 
sang  the  praise  of  the  new  Helicon.  Harrowgate 
became  subsequently  a  favorite  resort  during  the 
pleasant  season  of  the  year,  less,  however,  on  account 
of  its  spring  than  for  the  attractions  it  presented  as  a 
public  garden.  It  was  a  famous  place  for  concerts 
and  exhibitions,  and  was  sometimes  called  "Vaux- 
hall."  In  the  summer  of  1792,  Monsieur  Rolong,  a 
famous  harpist,  appeared  here.  Messrs.  Phill,  Schulz, 
Tremner,  Roth,  Christhilf,  Spangerberg,  etc.,  assisted 
in  an  instrumental  concert.  Transparencies  were  ex- 
hibited, illuminated  in  the  Chinese  style.  Kenna,  of 
the  Northern  Liberty  Theatre,  gave  a  grand  concert 
at  Harrowgate,  July  4,  1793. 

The  Wigwam  baths,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
at  the  foot  of  Race  Street,  were  titted  up  in  1791  by 
John  Coy  le.  This  establishment  boasted  of  a  Bowling 
Green,  two  shower-baths  and  one  plunging-bath,  but 
it  had  other  attractions,  alluded  to  by  Priest,  in  his 
"  Travels  through  the  United  States,"  1793-97,  when 
he  says,  "One  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  a  party  of 
pleasure  went  to  a  tea-garden  and  tavern  romantically 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  famous  for 
serving  up  coffee  in  style.  On  the  table  there  were 
coffee,  cheese,  sweet  cakes,  hung  beef,  sugar,  pickled 
salmon,  butter,  crackers,  ham,  cream,  and  bread. 
The  ladies  all  declared  it  was  a  most  charming  relish." 

An  attempt  was  made,  in  1796,  by  Bates  and  Darley, 
performers  at  the  nvw  theatre,  to  establish  a  popular 
place  of  resort  at  Bush  Hill.  They  leased  for  this 
purpose   Andrew  Hamilton's  mansion  with    its  line 


gardens,  but  their  plan  was  not  such  as  to  command 
success,  aud  the  attempts  to  put  it  in  execution  proved 
a  failure.  By  this  plan  one  hundred  subscribers,  at 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  wen-  declared  n< 
the  money  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The  subscribers 
were  to  have  free  tickets  to  the  exhibitions,  concerts, 
and  entertainments,  and  were  to  be  repaid  by  Bates 
and  Darley  in  ten  years,  by  annual  installments  of 
ten  dollars. 

If  Bates  and  Darley 's  scheme  proved  to  lie  imprac- 
ticable, their  selection  of  Bush  Hill  as  a  place  of 
public  resort  showed  judgment;  for  a  few  years  later 
the  mansion  and  grounds  were  leased  by  Lozouf  & 
Brown,  who  established  there  a  public  garden,  and 
their  venture  was  quite  profitable.  J.  E.  Lozout,  wdio 
was  a  pyrotechuist  "from  France  and  Germany," 
gave  a  fine  exhibition  of  fire-works  on  the  grounds. 
It  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  to  gratify  the  public 
wish,  on  the  Fourth  of  .Inly,  he  gave  another  grand 
pyrotechnic  display  at  Uiehardet's  Long-ball  Alley, 
below  the  new  Catholic  church,  on  Fourth  Street. 
The  fact  that  the  tickets  of  admission  were  sold  for  one 
dollar  speaks  well  for  the  excellence  of  the  entertain- 
ment ami  the  liberality  of  the  patriotic;  spectators. 

"Louth  Hall,"  kept  by  John  Hyde,  on  Tenth 
Street,  between  Race  and  Arch  Streets,  was  taken  by 
Louis  Fouquet  in  1803,  and  opened  as  a  public  gar- 
den. It  soon  became  famous  for  its  excellent  cook- 
ery and  the  line  style  in  which  Fouquet  served  up 
dinners  ami  banquets.  Military  companies  and  other 
societies  gave  it  the  preference  for  their  annual  ban- 
quets. The  place  enjoyed  a  deserved  popularity  dur- 
ing about  ten  years  ;  alter  that,  the  cutting  through  of 
Cherry  Street  having  spoiled  the  grounds,  the  busi- 
ness declined,  and  Fouquet  gave  it  up  in  1816.  flic 
place  ceased  to  be  a  garden  after  his  retirement. 

There  were  some  nurseries  and  botanic  gardens 
which,  being  established  originally  for  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  trees,  and  plants,  became,  in  consequence 
of  the  elegance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
laid  out  and  the  attractions  of  the  gardens  and  floral 
splendor,  places  of  resort.  Some  of  them  furnished 
refreshments,  edible  and  potable.  Among  the  former 
were  tea,  coffee,  milk,  relishes,  soups,  etc.  Some  of 
them  sold  liquors,  the  most  popular  of  which  among 
those  who  resorted  there  were  mead,  met  heglin,  malt 
beverages,  ice  cream,  etc. 

One  of  the  oldest  was  that  of  Daniel  I 
florist  and  seedsman,  lie  was  a  Dutchman  from  Har- 
lem, Holland,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  L759.  U 
an  early  period  he  established  his  nursery  and  garden 
on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street,  between  Schuylkill 
Seventh    [Sixteenth]   and   Schuylkill    Eigh 

tecnth|.      lie  was  still  at   that   place   in    IS22.      After 

be  relinquished  it,  and  about  L826  27,Tho 

became  proprietor,  and    opened    it    as  the    Labyrinth 

Garden. 

I  loney,  formerly  clerk  to 
missioners,  also   established    a    gardi  a    at    an  early 
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period.  It  was  quite  large,  having  four  hundred  and 
ninety-five  feet  frontage  on  Race  Street,  five  hundred 
and  seven  on  Schuylkill  Third,  and  five  hundred  and 
filly-six  on  Schuylkill  Second,  rhomas  Birch,  gar- 
dener, was  established  here  as  early  as  1811.  John 
MacAran,  who  h  n<  r  for  seven  years  for 

William  Hamilton,  of  the  Woodlands,  and  who  also 
had  laid  out  and  improved  Lemon  Hill  for  Henry 
Pratt,  went  into  business  with  him  as  nurseryman, 
tlorist,  and  seedsman  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 
They  remained  together  until  1822.  Birch  relin- 
quished control  ibout  1824,  and  it  was 
afterward  kept  by  Augusl  D' Arras,  [t  contained  about 
six  acres. 

Gray's  Garden  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  public 
amusement  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
although  it  continued  to  receive  patronage  as  a  place 
ihmenl  [ts  distance  from  the  city  was  the 
principal  objection  to  it.  and  when  equally  attractive 
-  were  established  at  more  accessible  points  its 
popularity  waned  and  finally  disappeared.    Alter  the 

Grays,  Joseph  R 1  kept  the  garden  and  ferry  until 

lso::,  when  [saac  Tucki  i  :ssee.     I  fe  was 

there  but  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
Coyle,  formerly  of  the  Indian  Queen  ravern.  By 
that  time  the  garden  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 

amusement. 

The  same  causes  brought  about  the  decline  ot'Har- 
rowgate,  notwithstanding  the  virtues  of  its  waters  and 
the  musical  atl  ed   by  Gillingham  and 

Hupfeld  in  1810,  when  they  got  up  a  series  of  enter- 

nts   on   the   plan   of   the   -  -       I    London 

"Vauxhall."    Harrowgate  was  offered  f< 

The  old  Lebanon  Garden,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  South  Streets,  is  better  remembered  as  a  popular 

tavern  than  as   a    place   of  amusement.      It    became  a 
favorite  resort  tor  old  Democrats.     Among  the 
connected  with  its  history  are  a  display  of  fire-works 
in    1817,  and  a  bear-roasting  on  the  4th  ol  March, 
1829,  when  Gen.  Jackson  was  inaugurated  Pres 

also  a  Democratic  celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  duly, 

1832,  when  aman  was  fatally  injured  by  the  explosion 
Of  a  cannon. 

The  old  ante-Revolutionary  place  of  rc-ort,  Centre- 
II    ise  Garden,  on  the  south  side  ol  Market  Strei 

i   Schuylkill  Eighth  [now  Fif- 
l.ad   not  entirely  lost   its  popularity  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present   centui 

Messrs. 

M    Donald,  Walen,  and  others.      In   the  summer  of 

n  amphitheatre  at   the 

I  [ouse  <  tarden,  and  announced  that  tl 

lie  tight-rope, 

ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  etc.,  in  which  he  would 

he  ili,   princip  i  ned  in 

duly,  1809,  by  a  Mr.  Martin,  as  a  "summer  theatre." 

on  the  Fourth  of  duly. 

nbardy  Garden  was  appropriated  to  public 

(0,        It    was    situate,]     o||     |||e    Uol 


Centre    Square    and    on    the    north    side    of    Market 
i     Occupied  the  lot  now  bounded  by  Market, 

Filbert,  the  street  formerly  called  Oak  and  Merrick 
now  a  portion  of  Broad  Street],  and  Schuylkill 
Eighth      now    Fifteenth  Street],     dame-  Carrier   be- 

occupant,  and  provided  "breakfast,  tea. 
and  turtle-soup"  for  his  customers.    Summer  concerts 

given  there.  Iii  lso:;,  Jacob  Kraal's  was 
the  lessee  and  gave  notice  that  concerts  would  be 
given,  "admittance,  twenty-live  cents,  part  in  re- 
freshments on   the  plan  of  Sadler's  Wells."      He  also 

changed  the  name  ol  the  place  to  i  he  N>  w  Sadler's 
Wells,"  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  old  name  was 
resumed.  John  F.  Renault  gave  a  grand  exhibition 
of  fire-works  in  May,  1805.  Among  other  things 
presented  to  dazzle  the  public  were  figures  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  In  .Tune.  ]sll.  Charles  J. 
Delacroix,  for  nine  years  director  of  the  festivals  at 
Vauxhall,  New  York,  gave  two  exhibitions  of  pyro- 
technic art  at  Lombardy  Garden.  In  1819  the  prop- 
erty was  advertised  to  be  sold.  In  May.  1822,  An- 
thony Elton  gave  notice  that  he  had  opened,  at  the 
old  Lombardy  Garden,  the  Centre  Square  Hotel.' 

As  all  the  young  people  agree  that  eating  ice-cream 
is  an  amusement,  Bosio,  the  Italian  confectioner,  is 
entitled  to  an  honorable  mention  in  this  chapter, 
since  his  "  ice-cream  house"  opened    in    1  son.  i,,  (  i.r- 

mantown,  "  opposite  the  Spread  Eagle,"  was  the  tirst 
establishment  of  the  kind  known  to  the  Philadel- 

phians.  Moreover.  Bosio's  success  induced  others  to 
embark  in  the  ice-cream  business.  Meanwhile  greater 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  flavor  of 
this  fruit  combined  admirably  with  that  of  fresh 
Cream.  The  lucky  possessors  of  strawberry-patches 
and  milch  cows  invited  the  public  to  come  and  par- 
3  delicacy,  and  as  no  discovery  is  ever  made 
but  it  leaves  r i  lor  improvement,  alter  a  time  "  ice- 
cream"  was   substituted    for  the   plain   "cream"   and 

straw  berries. 

Among    those    "strawberry-gardens"    which    eom- 
balted  successfully  against  the  old  places  o 
offering  their  heated  and  thirsty  ( 
ing,  delicious    fruit    bathed   in    rich,  fresh  cream,  in- 
stead of  the  coarse  viands  and  intoxicating  drinks  of 
yore,  the  follow  ing  were  a 

ii  that  Strawberry 
Hill,  beyoi  od  Ta\  ern  on  R 

i  the  reception  of  company.  It  was  pro- 
wled with  an  abundance  of  excellent   strawberries 

and  cream. 

I   shi  r,    in    .bine,    Is:!  I,   gave    notice   to  the 
;    he  was    prepared   to    furnish    strawberries 
and   cream   at   his  strawberry-garden  on   Ridge   turn- 
pike, two  and  a  half  miles   from   the  city.      It  is  very 
probable    that     his     place    was    at    Strawbi 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  premises  are  now 
in  the  park,  and  are  known  as  Strawberry  Mansion. 
Strawberry  Hill  was  originally  the  country-seat  of 
Commodore  John  Barry. 

Daniel  Koehersperger,  in  1824-25,  apprised  the 
public  that  he  was  ready  to  furnish  them  with  straw- 
berries and  cream  at  his  farm  on  Francis  Lane  (now 
Fairmount  Avenue),  between  Ridge  road  and  the 
new  penitentiary. 

Vincent  Chiricogave  notice  in  April,  1S24,  that  he 
had  opened  Washington  Garden,  at  the  corner  of 
Hamilton  Slreet,  Morrisville,  near  1 1 1 e  water-works 
at  Fairmount,  where  he  was  ready  to  dispose  of 
cakes,  fruit,  ice-cream,  etc.  The  situation  of  the 
garden  was  probably  near  the  intersection  of  Ham: 
ilton  and  Morris  Streets,  which  is  now  commonly 
called  Callowhill  Street,  although  not  in  a  direct  east 
and  west  line  with  that  street. 

The  Moyamensing  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1820  by  Alexander  Parker,  was  particu- 
larly noted  lor  some  box-trees  of  unusual  size  which 
stood  near  the  door.  These  curious  specimens  of 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  horticultural  skill  were  cut 
and  trimmed  with  fanciful  taste  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  square  base  or  pedestal,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  upon  which  rested  a  huge  round  ball; 
above  this  rose  a  sort  of  spire,  making  altogether  a 
very  singular  figure.  Hundreds  of  visitors  came,  year 
alter  year,  to  gaze  on  these  box-trees,  wondering  how 
they  could  preserve  the  symmetry  of  their  outlines 
while  perceptibly,  though  slowly,  growirig  larger.  The 
Moyamensing  garden  was  on  Prime  Street  (Love 
Lane),  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Streets.  At  that 
time  .Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  were  not  opened  as  far 
as  Prime  Street.  When  the  extension  of  the  city 
necessitated  the  farther  opening  of  these  streets,  it 
happened  that  Tenth  Street  went  exactly  through  the 
middle  of  Parker's  Garden,  leaving  the  old  house  just 
beyond  the  line  of  the  sidewalk. 

Another  line  nursery  garden  was  that  established 
on  the  lot  bounded  by  Filbert,  Arch,  Schuylkill  Fifth 
[Eighteenth]  and  Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth] 
Streets,  by  John  MacAran,  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  Birch's  partner.  MacAran  supplied  his 
visitors  with  strawberries  and  cream,  and  fitted  out 
his  garden  in  a  very  tasteful  style.  11.-  built  a  large 
high  conservatory,  in  which  were  displayed  large 
plants  and  trees.  His  hot-bouses  were  long,  spacious 
and  convenient  to  walk  through.  The  out-dooi 
lowei  beds  and  the  garden,  with  it-*  little  boxes,  vines 
and  shrubbery,  were  all  arrangi  d  in  good  taste,  and 
with  the  occasional  display  of  a  rare  exotic,  and'illu 
minations  with  colored  lamps  on  gala  evenings,  the 
plai  e  i  ommanded  a  large  and  profitable  attendance 
Mac  Vran's  s  tirden  contained  aboul  four  acres. 

MacAran's   had    a    collection   of   living    birds   and 
animals,  and  the  place  became  a  concei  I 
vaudeville  theatre  about    1840,  and  Qre-worka  were 

exhibited    there.       A    spectacle   that    never    failed    to 


attract  the   crowd  was  a  fine  representation  of  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Pyrotechnic  exhibitions  were  always  popular  in 
Philadelphia,  and  at  a  remote  period  were  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  all  public  celebrations.  They  were 
so  well  received  that  artificers  found  it  profitable  to 
give  them  regularly  on  a  minor  scale.  On  special 
occasions  these  exhibitions  were  of  a  rare  degree  of 
perfection.  Wat-son's  "  Annals"  contain  the  following 
description  of  the  great  fire-works  exhibited  in  Sep- 
tember, 1758,  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  honor  of  the 
reduction  of  Cape  Breton  by  Gen.  Amherst:  "It 
represented  a  citadel  in  the  centre  and  on  each  flank 
a  tower.  On  'shore  were  other  works  to  represent  the 
French.  Then  a  great  exhibition  of  fire  ensued,  and 
the  sounds  of  cannonade,  etc.  The  citadel  ap- 
proached to  storm  the  works  on  shore;  they  sprung  a 
mine  and  surrendered.  Then  succeeded  rejoicings 
by  a  swarm  of  rockets  from  the  towers,  etc.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  grand  display  lor  so  small  a 
community  as  Philadelphia  then  was  to  effect.  The 
truth  was,  the  enterprise  of  Cape  Breton  was  deemed 
an  American  affair  of  great  merit,  a  thing  in  which 
the  northern  and  middle  colonies  gave  themselves 
great  credit." 

During  the  war  of  independence,  when  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Luzerne,  ambassador  of  France,  ga\ 
did  night  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin  of  France  (poor  little  Louis  XVII.,  who  was 
destined  to  die  a  prisoner,  alter  untold  sufferings),  the 
principal  feature  on  that  occasion  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  lire-works.  The  pyrotechnist  who  prepared 
that  exhibition  was  probably  the  Frenchman,  Jean 
Laugeay.  We  find  him,  in  October,  17S1,  exhibiting 
"a  very  grand  lire-works,  by  a  girl  eleven  years  old, 
consisting  of  two  English  men-of-war  lighting  two 
Americans  in  force,  and  the  battle  shall  be  given  to 
the  Americans."  In  1782  he  gave  an  exhibition  in 
the  State-House  yard  i  price  of  admission,  one  dollar). 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1787.  another  grand  exhibi- 
tion at  Reade's  Centre  House,  Market  Street  (admis- 
sion, 7*.  (I'/.). 

Ambroise  &  Co..  "fire-workers,  painters,  and  mech- 
anicians,"—also  French,  —  erected  an  amphitheatre  in 
Mulberry  Street,  between  Eighth  ami  Ninth,  where 
they  gave  regular  exhibitions.  A  grand  scene,  which 
they  brought  out  in  September,  1794,  and  repeated 
many  times  afterward,   was  on    of  the 

taking  of  the  Bastille,  in  which  the  shattering  of  the 
drawbridge  was  depicted  with  awful  fidelity,  and  balls 
were  "seen  issuing  from  the  cannon  and  musketry." 
.  I  lo.  may  claim  the  honor  of  Inning  been 
the  tii-t  to  manufacture  inflammable  gas  and  exhibit 
the  effect  of  gas-light  in  America.  In  Alt 
they  advertised  an  exhibition  of  lire-works,  part  of 
which  was  composed  of  combustibles  in  the  usual 
>n  le  Hi'  pyrotechnics.      flic  other  part  was  composed 

"of   inflai able  air.  by  tin'  assistance  of  light,  as 

lately   practiced    in    Europe."      By    this    latter   means 
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were  " exhibited  an   Italian  parterre,"  "a  picture  of 

the  mysteries  of   Mas y,"   "a   view  of  a  superb 

country-seat,"  "a  grand  portico,"  etc.  There  were 
eight  pieces  thus  exhibited.  Another  fine  exhibition 
given  by  these  artists  was  the  display  of  lire-works  in 
February,  1796,  in  honor  of  the  general  pi 
ing  throughout  the  world  at  that  time.  The  celebra- 
tion was  gotten  up  by  sub.-cription  at  Michael  Am- 
broise  &  Co.'s  amphitheatre,  in  Arch  Street,  I"  tween 
Eighth  and  Ninth.  There  was  a  grand  triumphal 
arch  twenty-six  feet  in  height  and  twenty  feel  in 
width,  decorated  with  pilasters, statues,  vases,  baskets, 
and  inscriptions. 

The  oldest  museum  that  we  hear  of  in  Philadelphia 
was  that  of  Pierre  Eugene  du  Simitiere,  which  was, 
at  best,  but  a  private  collection,  temporarily  opened 
to  the  public.  Du  Simitiere  was  a  Swiss-French 
gentleman,  of  good  education,  a  writer  and  a  painter. 
He  had  a  decided  turn  for  collecting  curiosities,  lit- 
erary or  natural.  He  had  lived  in  New  York,  and  he 
spoke  and  wrote  English  correctly;  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia before  the  Revolution.  He  wrote  a 
I  i'.  i  \  olumes  of  his  curious  MSS.,  with  some  rare  fugi- 
tive printed  papers,  are  in  the  Philadelphia   Library. 

■   f  curiosities  became  so  much  spoken 

of  that  he  was  frequently  importuned  by  applications 
for  permission  to  examine  it.   In  1782  he  advertised  it 

as  the  •'American  Museum,"  Stating  that  it  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  that  he  was  frequently  applied 
to  for  an  inspection  of  it;  he  had,  therefore,  set  apart 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   and   Saturdays,    between   the 

hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  an  hour  for  each  company, 
nut  tc.  exceed  six  in  number.  His  house  was  in  Arch 
Street,  above  Fourth.  The  price  of  the  tickets  was 
half  a  dollar  each.  Du  Simitiere  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  make  hi-  museum  a  permanent  public  exhi- 
bition, ami  he  applied  for  assistance  from  the  com- 
monwealth t"  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  building,  but 
lii-  application  was  unsuccessful. 

i  harles  Wilson  Peale  opened  a  museum  at 
hi-  residence,  corner  of  Third  and  Lombard  Streets. 
.Mr.  Peale  had  painted  and  preserved  a  large  collec- 
tion "i  portraits,  principally  of  Revolutionary  men; 
to  this  interesting  gallerj  ol  paintings  he  added 
many  natural  cut  io  I    bj   himself,  and  he 

opened  hi-  rooms  t"  the  public  The  exhibition  was 
:,  success  from  the  first.  The  collection  of  portraits 
wa-  a  patriotic  enterprise  which  could  not  fail  to 
meet  with  general  commendation.  It  served  to  pro- 
of tin-  heroes  h  ho  had  fought  the 

battles   ol    ;  i    had    assisted    in    saving   it 

by  their  wi  rid  their  examples  of  disin- 

•   idy   many  of  the  originals 

Blept  the  eti  rnal  Bleep  ii which  there  i-  no  waking, 

and  though  their  deeds  were  remembered,  posterity 
could  have  formed  no  idi  n 

by  the  nobl  it   foi  the  pencil  oi  <  lharles 

Wilson  Peale. 


This  indefatigable  and  zealous  artist  worked  day 
and  night  to  make  his  museum  an  institution  of 
which  Philadelphia  should  be  proud.  Hia 
of  natural  curiosities  increased  bo  rapidly  that  his 
rooms  could  no  longer  contain  them.  In  1792  be  dis- 
covered a  new  process  fur  the  preservation  of  beasts 
and  birds,  and  he  applied  to  the  Legislature 
ance  to  enable  him  to  perpetuate  the  advantages  of 

his  valuable   discovery,  which,  he  claimed,  surpassed 

any   previous   process.     He  had  already  on  several 

sought  to  obtain   aid   from  the  State,  for  he 

held  that  his  mu-eum,  though  the  undertaking  of  a 
private  individual,  was  a  public  benefit. 

In  17:>4  a  committee  of  the  House,  which  bad 
visited  the  museum,  made  a  very  favorable  report, 
recommending  that  a  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars 
be  made  to  Peale.  Tin'  House,  however,  refused  to 
adopt  this  recommendation. 

At  this  juncture  the  Philosophical  Soc 
came  forward  and  granted  Peale  the  use  of  its  build- 
ing  in    Fifth   Street,    below   Chestnut.     Thither  the 

museum  was  transferred   in  September,  1794,  and   its 

importance  was  better  appreciated  when  the  numer- 
ous specimens  were  properly  arranged  in  the  spacious 
rooms  of  the  society.     Here  Mr.  Peale  began  to  form 
a  zoological  garden  in  a  small  way.     It  was  fitted  up 
in  the  rear  of  the  building  on  [ndependi  qi     - 
Among  other  live  specimens  there  was  an  i 
whose  cage  was  this  inscription,  "Feed  mi 
I'll   live  a  hundred   years."      Mr.  Peale  manipulated 
wax  with  as  much  skill  as  he  wielded  the  brush.    The 
Rev.  Manas-ali  I  Sutler,  who  visited  the  museum  while 
it  was  still  at  Third  and  Lombard  Streets,  relates  the 
following  anecdote: 

"  immediately   iftei  die 

ti..iL-  ..i  ]  itititieu-  .init  ei;  .  ■  nducted  ioto  a 

room  by  a  boy,  wlm  toll  us  Mi.  Peale  would  wait  on   lis  ill  a  minute  or 
.  .1  us,  h.wever,  to  walk  int..  the  room  where  the  curiosi- 
ties were,  and 

i    K  with  a  pencil  ill  .'tie  ham!  ami  a  small  -lieet  .if  tvoty  in 
the   littler,  anil    hi-    eves    directed    '  ,f  tile  mom,  OS 

I  she.  t     Dr.  Cl.uk -mi  did 

i   in  until  lie  stepped  into  tile  r.nini;  lint  instantly  turned 

at. out,  am!  came  hack,  saying,  '  Mr.  Peale  is  very  l.llsy  taking  the  picture 

of  something  Willi  Ins  pencil.    We  will  step  1 

and  wait  oil  he  i-  ..i  leisure.'    We  returned  through  Iho  •  ntrj  ;  hut  as 

n ired  Me    1 1  mill  we  !  Mi    I'eaie in-  In  ii-.     'II. 

back  in  ..st  .'.i  :.'ti>    Peale,  how  is  it  possible  yon 

should  L.t  nit  of  ii..-  othor  room  I 

ive  nol  I in  the  other  room  forsoniel  N       -..; 

ii  there  this  niomont  with  your  pencil 

'Why  do  you  think   you  .li.!:' asked   P.:. 
think  I  .lid  '  •  1  -i«  you  there  II  I 

i     ■    - 

I .■  of  waxwork  which  Mr.  Peale  bad  jusl  finished,  in  which  he  had 

taken  a  likeness  ..I  himself." 

M  i.  i  lutler  says  ol  the  colled  i  i 

ami  hist. .ne.    Under  a  smalt  gallery  his  natural 

irth, 

.    ■  .i,.,  i  lions,    on  He'  ii.'- 
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ml  just  I 


it  ii 


clivity  of  tliis  mouii'l  was  a  small  tliic 

pond  ;  on  the  other  side  a  number  of  laiLie  and  small  rocks  ol  different 

kinds,  collected  from  differenl  parts  ol  the  earth      At  the  Fool  of  the 

Hum  ml  were  holes  dim.  anil  tin-  eaitti  thrown  up,  to  show  the  .Iifivrcnt 
kinds  of  clay,— ochre,  coal,  mail,  etr.,— which  he  had  collected  from 
various  parts ;  also  ores  and  minerals.    Around  the  pond  w«     i  b    ich, 

nil  which  wasexllihitiil  u  line  assortment  of  shells,  hull's,  fru-8,  Ii/.afi]s, 
water-snakes  etc.  In  the  pi'iiil  was  a  colle.  lion  offish,  with  their  sltins 
stiiffed.  water-fowl,  such  us  ^r^,,  ducks,  cranes,  herons,  etc.,  all  having 
the  appearance  of  life,  fur  their  slvins  were  admirably  preserved,  'in 
the  mound  were  such  birds  as  commonly  wall;  on  the  ground,  etc." 

But  the  great  curiosity  that  attracted  till  Philadel- 
phia to  the  museum,  some  years  later,  was  the  skeleton 
of  the  mammoth.  Peale  got  the  first  information 
about  the  discovery  of  this  skeleton-  in  1785.  The 
first  bones  were  brought  to  him  by  Dr.  Browne,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  them.  Mr.  Peale 
often  gazed  on  these  drawings,  and  thought  what  a 
grand  thing  it  would  be  to  procure  an  entire  skeletou. 
The  occasion,  so  long  wished  for,  presented  itself  in 
the  autumn  of  1799.  In  digging  a  marl-pit  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newburgh,  on  the  river  Hudson,  some 
workmen  came  upon  many  bones  of  extraordinary 
size.  Peale,  learning  of  the  discovery  through  the 
newspapers,  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  succeeded  iu  ! 
obtaining  a  collection  of  bones.  Some  portions  of 
the  skeleton  were  wanting,  and  artificial  ones  had  to 
be  substituted.  The  bones  collected  belonged  to  more  \ 
than  one  animal,  and  after  completing  the  first  skele- 
ton it  was  found  that  a  second  might  be  put  together. 
This  was  done  by  Rembrandt  and  Raphael  Peale,  who 
took  this  second  skeleton  to  England  in  1S02.  They 
failed  to  sell  it  there,  and  brought  it  back  to  this 
country  in  1803.  In  honor  of  the  finishing  of  the 
second  mammoth  a  collation  was  given  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skeleton  to  twelve  gentlemen.  This 
original  feast  was  the  subject  of  a  long  article  in  the 
Portfolio,  in  which  all  the  toasts,  many  of  them  witty, 
were  given,  as  well  as  a  long  poem  written  for  the  I 
occasion. 

Peale  had  many  warm  friends  and  admirers,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  Legislature  from  Philadel- 
phia they  exerted  themselves  on  his  behalf  to  obtain 
the  use  of  a  vacant  portion  of  the  State-House.  By 
an  act  passed  on  the  17th  of  March,  1802,  Mr.  Peale 
was  authorized  to  occupy  the  east  room  of  the  lower 
story  (now  known  as  the  Independence  Hall)  and  all 
the  upper  stories.  He  established  his  museum  in  the 
second  story.  Additions  to  the  curiosities  on  exhibi- 
tion were  constantly  made,  and  Mr.  Peale  spared 
neither  pains  nor  money  to  make  the  museum  worthy 
of  the  public  patronage.  Until  1800,  the  place  was 
open  to  visitors  during  daytime  only,  owing  i"  the 
difficulty  of  lighting  large  rooms  with  the  ordinary 
lamps  and  candles  in  use  at  that  time.  In  that  year 
the  proprietor  gave  notice  that  the  museum  would  be 
lighted  twice  a  week  with  patent  lamps  and  candles 
equal  to  the  light  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ordinary 
lamps  of  candles.  These  evening  exhibitions  were 
generally  well  attended,  fur,  in  addition  I"  their  being 
an  accommodation  to  the  general  public,  there  was 


always  some  novel  feature  introduced  to  make  the  ex- 
hibitions more  attractive.  In  this  Mr.  Peale  was  as- 
sisted by  his  sons, — Rubens,  Franklin,  and  Titian  • 
Peale.  They  gave  lectures  and  experiments  in  chem- 
istry, philosophy,  exhibitions  of  the  magic  lantern, 
philosophical  fire-works,  electric  experiments,  ami 
other  entertainments,  scientific  ami  instructive. 

Charles  Wilson  Peale  anil  Titian  Peale,  assisted  by 

Fenton  and  James  Griffith,  were  the  taxidermists 

of  the  museum.  In  1809,  Mr.  Peale  commenced  a 
collection  of  stuffed  monkeys,  dressed  as  human  beings, 
and  engaged  in  some  of  the  occupations  familiar  to 
man.  The  first  exhibition  represented  a  poet  and  a 
painter,  with  another  individual  sitting  for  his  por- 
trait in  the  artist's  studio.  Others  followed,  and  in 
each  new  group  some  comical  effect  was  obtained. 
Monkeys  were  represented  as  engaged  in  the  various 
trades,  and  the  contrast  between  their  grave  occupa- 
tions and  their  mischievous  laces  and  ridiculous  at- 
attitudes  was  extremely  amusing.  Peale's  monkey 
tradesmen  live  in  the  memory  of  many  an  aged  Phila- 
delphian, 

So  many  specimens  had  been  added  to  the  museum 
that  the  place  was  crowded,  and  there  were  many 
duplicates.  Rembrandt  Peale  added  to  this  surplus 
stock  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  which  he 
purchased  from  James  Savage,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  established  a  museum  and  gal- 
lery of  fine  arts  in  Holliday  Street.  In  January, 
1818,  the  "Great  Sea-Serpent"  was  exhibited  at 
Peale's  Museum.  This  monster,  captured  in  the 
month  of  September  of  the  preceding  year  oil'  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  hail  been  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  England, 
and  by  it  named  Sra/io/j/iis  Atlmdicas.  J.  R.  Peniman 
painted  a  grand  picture  of  the  capture  of  the  sea- 
serpent,  and  this  picture,  nineteen  feet  in  length  by 
nine  feet  in  height,  was  added  to  the  treasures  of 
the  museum.  Another  sea-monster — a  "devil-fish," 
twelve  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  weighing  two 
thousand  pounds — was  exhibited  at  the  museum  in 
1823.  Occasionally  the  place  was  opened  to  other 
exhibitions  besides  those  of  natural  curiosities. 
Thus,  in  182(1,  the  "  Pandean  Band,"  consisting  of  a 
single  performer,  :m  Italian  named  Signor  Helene, 
who  played  on  live  different  instruments  at  the  same 
time,  was  engaged,  lie  was  certainly  a  livii 
osity,  if  not  a  "  natural"  one,  liir  by  using  his  hands, 
elbows, and  knees,  he  managed  to  play  mi  the  Italian 

viola,    the    Turkish    cymbals,   and    the    te •    drum, 

while  he  blew  iniu  a  set  ill  pandean  pipes  thrust  into 
bis  waistcoat,  ami  by  wagging  his  head  tinkled  the 
i  him  -e  bells  lixed  thereon  as  a  sort  of  helmet,  pre- 
senting a  grotesque  rather  than  artistic  appearance. 
The  "orchestra-man''  litis  long  ceased  to  he  . 
lull  at  that  time  he  diew  wtdl. 

The  art  gallery  connected  with    Peah 
contained  principally  portraits  painted  by  < '.  W.  Peale 
himself,  and  by  his  sons  tit  a  later  date.     They  will  be 
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treated  under  their  proper  head  in  our  chapter  on 
art. 

Peale'a  Museum  was  absorbed  into  the  Philadelphia 
■  ompany,  which  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
I  I  ■    ruary,  1821.      I  he 

were  Pierce  Butler,  Raphael  Peale,  Rembrandt  Peale, 
Coleman  Sellers,  a  ale, — all  of  whom, 

except  Butler,  being  members  of  the  Peale  family. 
I ;  was  organized  on  the  1  Itli  of  March,  1821,  and  the 
trustees  were  Pierce  Butler,  Professor  Robert  Patter- 
son, Zaccheus  Collins,  Coleman  Sellers,  and  Rubens 
Peale.  The  company  established  a  series  of  scientific 
lectures,  to  be  illustrated  by  articles  in  the  possession 
of  the  company.  This  was  a  good  plan  to  diffuse 
knowledge  in  the  must  entertaining  manner.  The-e 
interesting  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  following 
gentlemen:  On  Mineralogy,  Dr.  Gerard  I 
ology,  Thomas  Say;  Comparative  Anatomy,  Dr. 
Richard  Harlan;  Physiology,  Dr.  John  D.  Godman. 
The  conservator  in  zoology  was  Titian  Peale,  and  the 
manager  I.  Charles  Wilson   Peale  de- 

livered a  lecture  on  Natural  History,  in  1823.  In 
1828  the  museum  was  removed  to  the  Arcade,  where 
it  remained  until   1  838. 

Itli  of  July  of  that  year  the  Philadelphia 

Museum  building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Sansom  Streets,  was  opened  for  exhibition.  The 
museum  was  supposed  to  have  outgrown  the  accom- 
modations for  the  storage  and  exhibition  of  the  col- 
lection at  the  Arcade.  As  early  as  Dec.  22,  is:;.',. 
leave  was  givi  n  to  the  Museum  Company,  which  was 

incorporated  in   1821,  to  change  its  capital  so  that  five 

hundred  shares  of  two  hundred  dollars  ea 

in  value  into  one  thousand  shares  ol  one 

hundred  dollars  each.  This  would  only  have  been  a 
change  without  increase  of  capital.  But  permission 
was  given  to  increase  the  number  of  shares  to  four 
thousand,  which  would  swell  the  capital  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  In  the  act  it  was  declared 
, 

i eased  -lock  and  in  an  en- 
I  of  enterprise  the  managers  of  the  mu- 
seum undertook  the  erection  of  a  splendid  building. 
It  was  two  stories  in  height,  each  will)  very  lolly  ceil- 
length  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
from    Ninth  triwat  width  was 

-lory    ran    over  all.     The 
i  back   to  an   inclosed   p 
oft"  from  the  main   building,  an  apartment   by  itself 

d    ils   sepa- 

on  Sansom 
ward  toward  a  square  i 
liieh  ran   to  and 
ol    about    m  dilv    lei  t    in    «  idth    (Mi  nilii, 
from  Ninth  Street,  ami  on  the  north  side  ci 
scum   building.     Thia  alley  separated   the  museum 
■  i  (inl  ol  buildings  ol  Chest  nil  I  - 

ward  Bur- 


liiiiie.     The  first  story  of  the  build- 
ing was  reached  by  the  doorway  on  Ninth  Street,      [t 

was  appropriated  on  the  opening  for  the  use  of  Dunn's 

I  iseum,  a  very  fi :ollection,  which  had 

been  made  by  Nathan  Dunn,  merchant,  during  a  long 
residence  in  China.  This  exhibition  was  a  life  like 
representation  of  Chinese  men  and  women  in  their 
proper  costumes  and  engaged  in  their  business,  social 
avocation-,  and  amusements.' 

nd  story  was  approached  by  a  spacious 
stairway.  The  long  room  was  of  sufficient  height  to 
admit  of  a  gallery  all  round  it  near  the  walls.  In  the 
middle  of  the  tloor,  mounted  upon  a  high  pedestal, 
was  the  skeleton  of  the  great  in  am  moth,  an  elephant, 
other  animals  and  objects,  extending  from  the  front 

'  In  the  ••  History  of  Chestnut  Street,"  hj  Casper  Souder,  Jr.,  is  the 
foil, .wiiii:  ,1  i  I-  inn  : 

"The  collection  was  wonderfully  r plcte.    Kir5i.tli.-r,'  were  lifr-aize 

and  lift-like  wax  figures  which  r,-p, 

to, 111  I  lie  1,1  ill,  I   I  ,.-.,,    to  I!m    inaii.iai t    tl,,-  tn  -I  ,-],!--         1  iiese  lioines 

11,,-  ,-xi'i,  i.-t'  ,,i  ol  in  which  the 

colic,  lion  was  ,-xlnl  it--,  I  w.i-  til  to!  up  will,  colli]  ii  tin,- 1,  is  in  wh  eh  w,-ie 

i.ii'crs,  Chinese 

wo,  I,-    .  p.  Chinese  stoles,  iilxl  (1,111,-,-  I,  In  pi  is.      All   tl,,-,-  w,-o-  :i].| 

pi  lately  tarnished,  not  with  |»tinted  shams,  in  tin-  way  of  tools,  fixtures, 

etc..  Inn  with  i. 

.-ill,    .i  ii    il  moment  had  llu-ir  counterparts  in    the  house-  ;,,,.l  shops 

I-.  'I'Ik-i,-  was  a  cui'inet  of  curiously-wrought  furniture, 
iin.l  in  wliii  Ii  ,(  part}  ,  f  high  government  officials,  with 

.'....  splendid  i  mlmridi 
\i  .1  Hi,,  descriptive  catalogue  would  teach  the  visitor 

liiition  on  the  lo]  Close  to  where  the  great  men  were  in 

con  mil  won  1,1  l-e  a  group  ,,f  I  heir  wives,  Willi    their  lit:!,-  feet   p  epillg 

i    i  l.lllol. 1,1,  ,1   shcls.  :,i,,l  ill..-  wiv.-i  taki    g 
tint  of  tiny  porcelain  cups  while  then  lor, Is  were  en-age     i 

i    hin, I  his  counter,  just  as  he  w  . 
ml. .ii,  ami  w  ith  rolls  of  real  silk  upon  the  sl 

Shell.        AtltWIO  nt.-il    Illiikll.e    his    ScleC- 

.  ,  1,1  k   was  I.I1M   all 

ink ;  a  beggar 

..in-;  tlo- walls  were  adorned  with  wise  maxims  from 
i  he  life.     In  Ihe  narrow 
apartment  w  hid,  represented  the  op 

.    sedan-chair1  Ir bam- 

.     :.  ply  no-  his  trade  upon  the  *  nob' 

II  II,,-  ..pen  ici  ;  the  ,  ..win-  his  tire 
to  commence  operations  upon  a  era,  . 

was  busy  upon  o  I  even  tl].-  hoaniian  who  spends  his 

I    ..II   Ihe  Cut. -Ii    level    was    I'epi  .-.en  ted,  with 
,,  the  over  by 
Mr.  Dunn,  with 

the  e.  til, |  Which   W.is  lied    to    the    Vl  Ull|!    ail.]  I,. 

I 

i  llilnial  in.pl.  tin  liiishnn.lmeu 

l.\  tl..  in  w  ,s  there  in  lit 

I 


Ills  brother  thina- 
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to  the  back,  and  leaving  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall 
free  of  other  obstructions.  The  natural  history  col- 
lection, animals,  beasts,  birds,  etc.,  were  placed  in 
alcoves,  lighted  from  the  many  windows  on  the  north 
and  south  sides.  The  gallery  floors  were  sustained 
on  the  top  of  the  cases  of  the  alcoves.  There  were  ' 
cases  also  in  this  part  of  the  building  between  the 
windows,  but  not  so  deep  as  on  the  main  floor.  A 
fine  landscape  scene  filled  up  the  extreme  end  of  the 
hall  from  gallery  to  ceiling.  The  profile  department, 
a  most  attractive  and  popular  adjunct  of  the  museum 
from  the  time  of  its  being  in  the  State-House,  was 
arranged  for  taking  silhouettes  about  the  middle  of 
the  north  gallery.  Portraits  of  the  old  Peale  collec- 
tion, two  or  three  hundred  in  number,  were  arranged 
along  the  fronts  of  the  galleries.  The  arrangement 
was  attractive.  The  collection  had  never  been  shown 
to  such  advantage,  but,  unfortunately,  the  enterprise 
was  not  successful.  The  lot  had  been  taken  up  from 
Isaac  Brown  Parker  on  a  heavy  ground-rent.  The 
building  is  said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  While  the  patronage  would  have 
been  liberal  enough  in  a  situation  where  the  expenses 
were  not  so  heavy,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  up 
either  of  these  collections.  At  first  the  visitors  were 
very  considerable  in  number,  but  when  local  curiosity 
had  been  fully  satisfied,  the  ordinary  run  of  business 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  establishment. 
Dunn's  collection  was  the  first  to  yield.  After  two 
or  three  years  it  was  removed  to  London,  with  prom- 
ise that  it  should  be  returned  in  a  few  years.  It  was 
believed  that  Mr.  Dunn  intended  to  bequeath  it  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  a  free  museum.  But 
financial  difficulties  intervened,  and  the  design  was 
not  accomplished.  The  Chinese  collection  was  re- 
moved about  1842^13.  The  lower  room,  thence  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Chinese  Museum,  although  no 
museum  was  there,  was  thrown  open  for  use  for  balls, 
concerts,  public  meetings,  exhibitions,  etc.  Peale's 
museum,  in  the  upper  story,  had  a  longer  tenancy. 
After  the  novelty  had  ceased  and  the  receipts  had 
begun  to  fall  off  seriously,  the  managers  instituted 
additional  attractions  in  the  shape  of  cheap  concerts. 
Norton,  the  trumpeter,  Mrs.  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Bailly 
were  principal  attractions.  After  them  came  the 
Shaws,  —  Rosina  (afterward  Mrs.  Charles  Howard 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Watkins,  actress),  Mary  (afterward 
Mrs.  Fogg,  afterward  Mrs.  Krollman),  Josephine 
(afterward  Mrs.  Russell  and  Mrs.  John  Hoey),  and 
David  T.  Shaw.  Prices  came  down.  The  Norton  & 
Watson  concerts  were  fifty  cents  admission, — twenty- 
five  cents  to  the  museum  and  twenty-live  cents  for 
the  music.  The  Shaw  concerts  fell  to  twenty-five 
cents.  At  a  later  day  "  levy"  concerts  were  given  in 
the  museum  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Chinese  Museum. 
The  programmes  were  of  immense  length,  sometimes 
bavin-  upon  them  thirty-live  pieces,  including  marches 
by  brass  bands,  serious  and  comic  songs,  quartets, 
choruses,  violin  and  piano  solos,  with  perhaps  a  reci- 


tation or  two  to  make  a  little  variety.  These  "  levy" 
concerts  were  given  at  a  period  when  times  were  hard 
and  money  was  not  very  plenty,  and  people  were  dis- 
posed to  economy.  They  were  cheap  and  attractive, 
because  they  were  generally  well  conducted.  The  pro- 
fessional performers  were  persons  of  experience,  the 
amateurs  who  were  singers  usually  possessed  good 
natural  voices  and  knew  something  about  music,  and 
the  instrumental  performers  were  quite  respectable  in 
their  efforts. 

After  a  struggle  of  about  six  years  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  longer. 
The  fine  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  was  sold  and  dispersed.  Bar- 
num  secured  a  portion  of  them  for  his  collection  in 
New  York  and  for  his  museum  in  Philadelphia. 
Other  curiosities  went  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other 
!  cities.  An  effort  was  made  to  continue  the  better 
j  portions  of  the  Peale  collection  iu  the  old  Masonic 
|  Hall  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  to  exhibit  such  curiosi- 
ties as  had  been  saved  in  connection  with  theatrical 
performances.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  or  Peale's 
Museum  Theatre,  was  opened  by  John  Sefton  &  Co. 
in  August,  1846,  and  closed  in  July,  1847. 
•  The  whole  building  at  Ninth  and  Sansom  Streets 
now  became  devoted  to  public  use.  The  lecture-room, 
something  like  that  in  a  medical  college,  the  lecturer 
standing  on  a  platform  below  the  spectators,  they 
j  seated  in  rising  benches  up  to  the  ceiling,  was  occu- 
pied for  many  purposes.  The  genial  Signor  Antonio 
Blitz,  magician  and  ventriloquist,  popular  with  old 
and  young,  held  the  place  for  his  winter  exhibitions 
for  many  years.  Other  performers  of  various  kinds, 
elocutionists,  vocalists,  musicians,  orators,  and  lec- 
turers, on  week-days,  alternated  on  Sundays  with  cler- 
gymen and  religious  congregations.  The  well-known 
Francis  Fauvel  Gouraud  attempted  here  to  teach  some 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  "the  art  of  memory," 
and  failed,  as  many  of  them  declared,  miserably. 
Monster  balls  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  benevolent 
institutions  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  with  a  few  after-dem- 
onstrations, closed  out  the  season  of  gayety  which  com- 
menced about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  led 
off  about  that  time  with  the  grand  fancy  costume  ball 
of  the  Maennerchor,  succeeded  by  balls  under  the 
auspices  of  fire  companies,  military  companies,  and 
other  organizations.  All  the  great  public  meetings 
came  to  be  held  as  matter  of  course  in  the  Chinese 
Museum,  which  was  the  popular,  but  not  accurate, 
name  given  to  the  whole  building.  The  Franklin 
Institute  held  its  annual  exhibitions  there,  occupying 
both  rooms  and  making  a  temporary  apartment  for 
the  display  of  stoves,  grates,  and  machinery  out  of 
the  alley  on  the  north,  which  being  floored  and 
boarded  over  with  a  temporary  roof  made  a  long, 
narrow  gallery.  The  Horticultural  Society  ln-ld  its 
annual  floral  shows  in  September  and  October.  Po- 
litical  meetings  by  all  parties  were  held  in  the  first 
and  second  stories. 
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It  was  estimated  that  IV three  to  lour  thousand 

persons  could  find  standing-room  in  tin-  Chinese 
Museum  apartment.  The  upper  story,  upon  floor  and 
gallery,  had  room  lor  five  or  sis  thousand.  There 
were  frequently  held  important  eon  vent  ions  and  con- 
gresses. In  1847  the  Whig  national  convention  mot 
there  and  nominated  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard 
Fillmore  lor  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  grand  banquet  by  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  returned  volunteers  from  Mexico 
took  place  in  the  museum  room.  July  24,  1848.  The 
celebration  of  the  arrival  of  the  "City  of  Glasgow" 
steamship,  a  line  affair,  took  place  there  Jan.  11, 
1851.  The  last  grand  occasion  upon  which  this  build- 
ing was  employed  was  the  great  consolidation  bail 
and  banquet,  March  11,  1854.  In  less  than  four 
months  alter  this  time  the  building  was  in  ashes,  the 
flames  having  been  communicated  from  the  National 
Theatre  immediately  north  of  it,  which  took  place 
July  5, 1854.  Isaac  Brown  Parker,  the  original  owner 
of  the  ground,  as  well  as  that  north  of  it,  occupied 
by  the  theatre,  had  become  repossessed  by  sheriff 
sales  upon  his  mortgages.  He  held  the  vacant  lots 
for  some  years,  and  sold  them  finally  to  the  Butler 
House  Hotel  Company,  which  erected  a  grand  build- 
ing, extending  on  Ninth  from  Chestnut  Street  to 
Sansom,  along  Chestnut  to  the  full  width  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  lot,  along  Sansom  to  the  extreme  east 
boundary  of  the  museum  property,  which  they  fin- 
ished and  opened  for  guests  tor  the  first  time  on  the 
13th  of  February,  I860,  and  called  the  building  the 
Continental  Hotel. 

Daniel  Bowen  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and 
opened  a  wax-work  exhibition  and  museum  of  paint- 
ings and  curiosities.  In  171)5  he  took  his  collection 
to  Boston,  where  it  became  the  foundation  of  the 
Columbian  Museum.  He  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons 
for  this  removal  "  a  desire  to  avoid  a  continued  com- 
petition with  my  particular  friend  Charles  \Y.  Peale, 
a  distinguished  artisl  of  Philadelphia."  Bowen's 
Boston  Museum  was  burned  twice.  After  the  second 
ibout  the  year  L810,  In-  came  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1856,  at 
ninety-six  years.     1  lc  was  a  native 

...  Mass  chusetts,  and  had  served  in  the  privateer 
••  Providence"  during  the  Revolution.  While  on 
board  of  that  vessel  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
.  he  was  confined  for  some  time  in 
a  prison. 

A  Bhameless  exhibition  was  announced  on  the  L'lst 
November,  17'.' 1.  in  the  following  curious  advertise- 
ment : 


...  In-lined  with   sol  mu  mill  ready  to  faint,  the  king  look- 
ing tendei  I) 

lin-   m\ it!'..  1.1  ..11  which  he  was  executed,  whereupon  the 
king  stands  in  full  view  of  the  guillot  no,    Before  Inn,  is  a  priest  on  his 
knees,  Willi  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  prayer-book  in  in 
the  si.le  of  the  guillotine  shunts   the   executioner,  prepared  to  do  his 
duty. 

"When  the  last  signal  is  given,  the  priest  ris-s  on  his  feet,  the  king 
lays  himself  on  the  block,  where  hi-  is  secured.  The  executioner  then 
turns  and  prepares  to  do  his  duty, I,  when  n. 

one  second.     The  head  tall-  in  a  basket,  and  the  lips,  which  are  first  red, 

turn  hi ue.     The  wln.le  is  j..  it.oi I  I..  tin-  lit.-,  by i 

with. .ill  any  peri 

••  Made  1  j  the  fn-t  Italian  arnst,..f  the  name  of  Columns     Thework- 
;    admired  by  the  st  professed  judges  wherever  it  has 


,  re  numbly  hope  for  the  . 

ngl  hall  be  wanting  on  their  par 
1  v  to  their  potions. 
"  Price,  three  shillings      Children  half-price.     To  be  seen  from  nine 
11  Mo.  morning  nil  nine  at  night." 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  exhibition  that  Cobbett 
wrote  this  very  proper  rebuke: 

"  The  queen  of  France,  the  calumniated  Antoinette,  was  the  first  for- 
eigner, except  Borne  generous  Englishmen,  that  advanced  a  shilling  in 
the  American  cause.  Have  I  ever  abused  her  memory  ?  It  was  not  I 
—though  it  was  an  Englishman— that  cutoff  her  head,  and  besprinkled 
her  garments  with  id..,,. I,  on  a  sign  hung  over  the  public  road.  It  was 
not  I  that  guillotined  her  husband,  in  an  automat  n, every  day,xroin 
nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  for  the  diversion  of  the  citizens 
ot   Philadelphia." 

A  museum,  which  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  popularity,  was  opened,  in  1807,  at  No.  48 
Market  Street,  by  Jesse  Sbarpless.  As  his  collection 
increased,  he  advertised  extensively,  giving  a  list  of 
the  principal  wax  figures  and  curiosities  on  exhibi- 
tion.   This  list,  in  1813,  comprised  forty-seven  items.1 


Advertisement  of  1S13: 

"MUSEUM   OF  WAX   FIGURES, 


addition 


the  White  II.  use.  Maikit  Street,  opposite  the  w  est  end  of  the  Jerse; 

"Market. 

Thi-  n ins.- 11 111  has  I. eel  1  improved  ami  .-.  nsi.iei  ably  increased  by  th 

mi  be  1  of  new  figures,  paintings,  etc  A  haudsome  organ 
likewise  a  complete  electrical  machine,  with  extensive  philosophies 
apparatus,  has  been  added  to  the  collection. 

"1.    Hal  on  Ti  click,  loaded  with  sixty -eight  pounds  of  iron,  in  the  dun 

ge  n  ol  Uagdel  ut  g. 

Bis]  ,  President  of  the  United  States. 

aparte,  Emperor  of  France. 
"4.  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain. 
til  i         ol  Rome. 

i   1.  .ii  .  and  lhnid,  aimed  with  a  sling  and  atone. 
"7.  Colinnl  us,  the  .in 

"9.  The.  Methodist  Beauty. 

,1  liraddock,  who  fell  near  Pitt-burgh. 

r 


r  of  Second   :. 


"•TjVXHIBITION     -'I     FIGURES    in    COMPOSITION     at     FULL 

Ci      1  ■  ..in. 

"The  lot.-  kin-  ,  i  Fi  line,  together  w,th  his  queen  taking  1 
1, mi  in  the  temple  Ilo 
whole  is  a  striking  in 


.lighter. 

nntry,  in  full 
■    .  .1  wiiii  flowers  i.\  two  female  figures  representing  Lib- 
erty and  Fame. 

"  14.  The  Lion  botwi  en  the  feel  of  Washington. 

1  the  human  body. 
■•  IS.  The  bead  "f  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger. 
"17.  Adnni.,  I.,,  fell  at  Trafalgar,  attended  by  his 

■•  is    a  1  uniting  representing  the  good  Samaritan.    A  calf  with  two 


'The  king  Is  repress I  a.  standing,  his  c 


I  his   '    heads, 
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In  1816  the  enterprising  proprietor  exhibited  the 
picture,  by  Boudet,  of  the  death  of  Maj.-Gen.  Ross, 
"  who  fell  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  the  12th  of  last 
September." 


"19.  Othello  stalling  Desdemona,—  taken  from  Shakspeare. 

"20.  The  Goddess  of  Love,  with  two  (loves. 

"21.  An  elegant  Chinese  Pagoda,  with  two  handsome  Chinese  ladies. 

"22.  A  group  representing  Ileieules  tempted  hy  Virtue  and  Vice. 

"23.  A  box  showing  in  perspective  the  principal  buildings  and  citieB. 

"24.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  K  ng  ol  Spam. 

"25.  His  Majesty  George  III.,  present  King  of  England. 

"26.  Dr.  Lamb  and  the  Philadelphia  Beauty. 

"27.  The  Little  Beaut]  and  I.'  i  Sleeping  Sister. 

"28.  General  Potter,  supported  by  his  waiter.  The  Indian  throwing 
his  tomahawk. 

"29.  Four  Paintings,  namely:  Mount  Vesuvius,  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
the  Burning  of  the  '  Philadelphia'  frigate,  and  Columbus'  First  Landing 

"30.  In  the  second  room,  on  the  left  hand,  stand  the  different  State 
Beauties,  with  the  colors. 

"111.   The  Funeral  of  Admiral  Nelson,  surrounded  by  Soldiers. 

"32.  The  Jovial  Dutchmen  over  their  glasses  and  cards. 

"33.  A  Beggar  and  the  Generous  Little  Boy. 

"34.  His  Excellency  President  Washington  and  the  venerable  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

"35.  William  Penn,  founder  and  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

"36.  Mrs.  Newlin,  with  her  six  children  at  one  birth. 

"37.  An  Automaton  Tumbler. 

"38.  The  Philosophers,  dressed  in  black. 

"39.  The  Temple  of  the  Invisible  Lady. 

"40.  O'Brien  McCool,  the  Irish  Giant,  weighing  seven  hundred 
pounds. 

"41.  A  son  of  Hihernia,  fourteen  years  old,  and  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height. 

"42.  Madame  Bonaparte,  consort  of  Napoleon. 

"43.  A  correct  likeness  of  the  philosopher  Richard  Folwell. 

"  the  four  naval  victories  of 

"  CAPTAINS  HULL,  DECATUR,  JONES,  AND  BAINBRIDGE, 

"on  transparent  canvas. 

"From  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  frequented  this 
museum,  and  their  repeated  marks  of  approbation,  the  proprietor  flat- 
ters himself  that  the  improvements  made,  and  still  making,  will  give 
genet ;il  satisfaction. 

"The  museum  is  open  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 


"  A. In 


!5  cents.     Children,  12^  cents, 
n  and  framed." 
tof  1816: 

"WASHINGTON   MUSEUM, 


Market  Street,  third  dn.o  l.r],,w 


"in  the  large,  new  brick  b 
Second  Street. 
"The  late  addition  in 

"WAX   STATUES,    PAINTINGS,   AND    NATURAL   CURIOSITIES, 

"added  to  the  form,  r,  makes  a  large  collection,— such  as  the  proprietor 
flatters  himself  will  both  satisfy  and  gratify  the  visitors.  There  are 
nine  different  rooms,  which  contain  the  different  articles. 

"ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY   STATUES    IN    WAX. 

"  Room  No.  5  c<  n  tain.-  the  group  of  General  Mtrean,  who  joined  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia  against  Bonaparte,  after  he  was  6o  dreadfully 
wounded  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  in  the  act  of  being  borne  off  the  field  of 
battle  hy  two  grenadiers.  He  is  dresBed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian 
General.  His  thigh-hone  is  plainly  to  be  Been,  together  with  thenrtery 
crurales;  his  countenance  exhibiting  the  pallid  hue  of  death,  the 
wound  representing  the  natural  appearance;  his  favorite  aide-de-camp, 
Baron  Korsakow,  deploring  the  misfortune  of  his  general.  A  soldier 
weltering  in  his  blood,  his  head  shattered  hy  a  cannon-ball,  which  ex- 
poses to  view  tin-  internal  part  >f  the  head  lacerated.  All  of  whit  h  are 
executed  with  the  greatest  anatomical  precision.  Also,  the  group  of 
General  Packenhatn  (who  fell  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  engagement  with 
General  Jackson),  after  he  was  so  dreadfully  wounded  by  acannon-ball, 


In  the  summer  of  1818  there  was  added  to  the 
museum,  "The  Birth  of  Christ,  with  a  group,  and  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  exhibit- 
ing two  hundred  statues.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo 
brings  to  the  view  of  the  spectator  several  thousand 
men  in  arms."  The  elephant  Columbus  was  exhib- 
ited in  1819.  This  animal  was  eight  feet  high,  and 
weighed  between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  winter  of  the  succeeding  year,  when 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  museum,  he  had  grown 
to  be  nine  feet  high,  and  he  weighed  six  thousand 
pounds. 

In  1820  the  museum  contained  three  hundred  wax 
statues,  two  hundred  paintings,  three  hundred  en- 
gravings, and  many  valuable  curiosities.  In  May, 
1821,  was  added  a  representation  of  the  duel  between 
Commodores  Decatur  and  Barron,  attended  by  their 
seconds,  Commodores  Bainbridge  and  Elliott.  In 
May,  1822,  the  following  living  curiosities  were  ex- 
hibited: "  Shuwiskanna,  an  Indian  chief,  twenty 
years  of  age,  double-jointed,  and  only  thirty  inches 
high  ;  sits  in  a  bowl,  and  moves  himself  about  with 
the  aid  of  two  sticks.  Also  a  black  man  turned  white ; 
born  in  Virginia;  aged  sixty  years.  Some  parts  of 
his  body  are  spotted  like  a  leopard." 

Mr.  Adrian,  professor  of  philosophic  legerdemain, 
gave  exhibitions  at  the  museum  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1824. 

There  was  a  camera  obscura  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the 
museum,  which  in  clear  and  fine  weather  furnished 
attractive  views  of  the  active  life  at  the  court-house 
just  west  of  it,  at  the  fish-market,  at  the  wharves,  and 
in  the  busy  street  below. 

The  magic  lantern  was,  at  all  times,  a  popular 
exhibition  with  the  younger  visitors  at  the  museum. 


and  supported  by  one  of  the  infantry.  The  hall  passed  through  the 
front  of  his  stomach.  The  wound  being  large,  his  entrails  are  exposed 
to  view,  which  enables  the  beholder  to  judge  the  horrid  effects  of  war; 
surrounded  with  a  number  of  British  officers  and  soldiers,  struck  with 
horror,  and  surprised  at  the  loss  of  their  general.  And  Fairbanks,  who 
destroyed  Miss  Fails,  and  who  was  oxecuted  tor  it. 

"Room  No.  6  contains  nearly  one  bundled  paintings,  fifteen  of  which 
contain  nearly  one  hundred  feet  of  canvas  each,  and  many  of  them  are 
as  interesting  as  any  paintings  in  America.  They  represeut  battles, 
treaties,  landscapes,  etc. 

"  And  from  the  summit  of  the  building  there  is  one  of  the  hand- 


1'lnl 


i  of  anatomical 


lliMlsseill- 


"  Room  No.  7  contains 
in  wax,  executed  in  the  first  style, 

teiitimi   id    i liriil    gentlemen   an 

handsome  paintings,— 

"1.   U.itmuller's  Venus. 

•"2.  Otis'  Bathing  Figures. 

"3.   Wertmuller's  Wood  Fawn. 

"4.  Bodet's  Bathing  Figures. 

"5.  The  Handsome  Dana?. 
"  And  about  firty  statues  from  France.     This  room  is  25  cents  extra. 

"  Profiles  taken  and  handsomely  framed. 

"The  museum  Is  handsomely  illuminated  every  evening,  with  appro- 
priate music,  and  only  25  cents;  children,  I.' 

Additions    announced    in    1820:   Samson    and    Delilah,    th"  Albinos, 
Charlotte  Temple  and  Houtrovllle,  the  Invisible  Lady, 
Bacon,  Baron  Swedenhorg,  and  several  French,  English,  and  American 
dandies. 
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We  have  given,  at  some  length,  the  history  of  the 
oldest  and  principal  museums,  which  for  many  years 
were  popular  places  of  amusement  Of  minor  shows, 
of  various  descriptions,  exhibited  for  a  short  time 
only,  then/  was  a  goodly  number,  especially  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  The  itinerant 
showman  has  lost  his  importance  in  this  age  of  rail- 
roads  and  vast  combinations;  if  he  exists  he  is 
found  attached  to  some  mammoth  show,  which,  under 

of  "circus,"  offers  to  the  public  a  hundred 

different    amusements    combined.      Of    these    early 

i    the  amusement  of  the  good   people  of 

Philadelphia,  some  have  heen  incidentally  mentioned 

in  our  chapter  on  Manners  and  Customs.     AW'  shall 

ifter,  a  brief  record  of  their  transient  visits, 

but  we  wish  first  to  say  something  of  that  favorite  of 
all  Americans,  young  and  old, — the  circus. 

The  first  permanent  circus  and  manlge  created  in 
Philadelphia  was  built  in  1785,  on  Market  Street, 
near  the  Centre  House,  by  Mr.  Poole,  who  claimed 
that  he  was  "the  first  American  who  ever  exhibited 
feat-  of  equestrianism  on  the  continent."  Poole  could 
perform  various  dexterous  feats  while  riding  two 
horses  at  full  speed, — something  too  common  now  to 
attract  notice,  but  which  was  deemed  a  wonderful  act 
of  horsemanship  at  that  time.  He  had  also  some 
well-trained  trick  horses.  He  kept  his  circus  open 
for  a  little  over  a  year.  In  1787,  the  equestrian  Bates, 
who  had  performed  in  Philadelphia  during  a  transient 
visit  in  1772,  came  hack  and  rented  Poole's  building, 
where  he  Opened  a  riding-school. 

Another  equestrian,  the- Scotchman,  John  Bill  Rick- 
etts, who  was  a  pupil  of  Hughes,  of  the  Blackfriars' 
Bridge  Circus,  London,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1792. 
and  erected  a  building  for  a  riding-school  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets. 
Mi-  success  as  a  riding-master  was  such  that  he  ven- 
tured to  pull  down  the  house  ami  erect  a  larger  one 
fitted  up  a>  a  circus.     This  was  opened  for 

performances  by  daylight  on  the  aftern i  of  April 

\1.  17'.':;.  The  price  of  admission  to  boxes  was  7-.  $d., 
to  pit,  3s.  9d.  Seven  hundred  persons  were  all  that 
could  by  any  possibility  he  crowded  into  the  estab- 
lishment, and  at  the  inaugural  performance  the  house 
was  full.    Ricketts  astonished  the  audience  by  riding 

horses    at     the    same   tune    at    full    gallop. 

Master  Ricketta  and   Master  Strobe!   assisted   him. 
The  company  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Sig- 
nor  Spinacuta,  a  dancer  on  the  tight-rope,  Mj    Mc- 
Donald, an  equestrian  and  clown,  and  otl 
w  >n  assisted  in  rendering  this  circus  fashion- 

able by  attending  a  performance  on  Saturday,  April 

22,  1798.     I  |  rofitable,  he 

certainly  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  liberal  pat- 

thi    Philadelphia^,  for,  during  : 
of  1794,  hi'  gave  benefits  tor  a  fuel  fund  for  the  dis- 
til --id  i r  of  tin'  city,  the  income  of  which  is  -till 

used  for  that  purposi      Hi  also  gave  a  benefit  tor  the 
paniola. 


The  building  at  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets  coul 
no  longer  accommodate  all  who  sought  admission  I 
the  popular  spectacle,  and  Ricketts  concluded  to  buil 
another  circus,  where,  in  addition  to  the  larger seatin 
capacity,  he  could  give  evening  performances.  H 
built  an  amphitheatre  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  an 
Chestnut  Streets,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  o 
the  19th  of  October,  1795.  The  building  was  of 
circular  form,  and  was  ninety-seven  feet  in  diamete 
The  roof  rose  from  the  outer  walls,  which  wet 
eighteen  feet  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  fifty  fei 
high,  which  was  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  figure  i 
a  flying  Mercury.  The  centre  of  the  dome,  in  tl 
interior,  was  decorated  with  a  blazing  -tar,  firoi 
which  was  suspended  a  chandelier  having  a  number  i 
lights.  There  was  a  handsome  portico  on  the  Ches 
nut  Street  front,  which  was  the  principal  entranc 
and  from  whence  a  lobby  ran  round  to  what  wei 
called  the  music  or  proscenium  boxes.  The  sta| 
was  at  the  south  end  of  the  building,  and  was  lar§ 
enough  for  dramatic  performances.  The  centre  i 
the  building  was  appropriated  to  the  ring,  and  tl 
boxes  ran  round  this  circle  in  the  shape  of  a  horsi 
shoe,  rising  up  to  eight  or  nine  rows  of  benche 
which  were  divided  into  boxes  and  pit.  The  hou: 
i  had  accommodations  for  twelve  hundred  or  fourtee 
hundred  persons.  A  coffee-room  communicated  wit 
these  portions  of  the  house.  "Patent"  lights  wet 
placed  on  the  pillars,  and  the  building,  in  its  decor: 
tions  and  fixtures,  was  justly  considered  the  fine 
amphitheatre  in  America.  John  Bill  Ricketts,  h 
son  Francis,  and  Sully  were  the  principal  equestrian 
Signor  Reano,  a  slack-rope  dancer,  and  soon  ther 
after,  Spinacuta,  a  tight-rope  dancer,  and  his  wif 
who  rode  two  horses  at  full  speed,  added  to  the  atlra 

tions  of  the  place.    The  trained  horse,  Cornplante 

could  jump  over  another  horse  fourteen  hands  higl 

•  performed  the  dangerous  feat  of  riding  tw 

horses,  each  foot  placed  upon  a  quart-mug,  set  loosel 

upon  the  saddle.     Francis  Ricketts  rode  on  his  heat 

balancing  himself  on  a   pint-pot,  and.  while  hlim 

i  folded,   dismounted   from    his   horse,   going   at    fu 

icked     up    a    watch,    and     mounted    agaii 

During  the    -even    months'  season   that    year  sever: 

pantomimes  were  brought  out  with  excellent  succes 

Ricketts'  Art  Pantheon  and  Amphitheatre,  as 

was  called,  enjoyed  its  well-deserved  popularity  f( 
some  years,  hut  an  accident  destroyed  in  a  few  hou 
the  work  of  many  year-.  The  building  was  burnt 
.li  of  December,  1799,  and  Rieket 
was  totally  ruined.  The  lire  originated  in  a  huildiii 
adjoining  the  amphitheatre,  and  which  was  used  f< 
net\  and  other  property.    The  roof  caug] 

tire,  and  the  flames  spread   rapidly.      In   the  circus 
large  audience  had  assembled  :  the  usual  equestria 

performances  wen    over,  and  the  actors  were  dres-in 

for   their    parts    in    the   pantomime   of  "  Don   Juan. 

when   the   terrible   cry   of   "Fire.'"   was   heard,   an 

■:   Same  were  -ecu  leaping  out  from  the  bas 
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of  the  dome  over  the  actors'  entrance.  The  terrified 
audience  evacuated  the  building  in  haste  and  confu- 
sion, but,  happily,  without  injury.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  dome  was  in  a  blaze,  and  all  hopes  of  saving 
the  building  were  given  up.  The  adjoining  building, 
a  fine  structure  originally  erected  for  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  but  then  occupied  by  James  Oeller's  hotel, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  flames,  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  a  row  of  new  houses  extending 
to  Sansom  Street.  It  was  the  biggest  fire  that  had 
ever  happened  in  the  city.  Ricketts'  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  twenty  thousand  dollars, — a  large  sum  for 
the  time.  The  unfortunate  manager  supposed  that 
the  building  had  been  set  on  fire  willfully,  and  he  of- 
fered a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  incendiary  ;  but,  upon  investigation,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  the  cul- 
pable negligence  of  a  drunken  stage  carpenter,  who, 
having  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  loft,  left  his  lighted 
candle  behind  when  he  came  down. 

Before  these  facts  were  ascertained,  some  bigoted 
people  saw  in  the  destruction  of  the  circus  a  judgment 
of  Providence.  The  last  scene  of  the  pantomime 
they  considered  impious.  It  was  described  in  the 
bills  as  follows :  "  The  last  scene  presents  the  infernal 
regions,  with  a  view  of  the  mouth  of  hell ;  Don  Juan 
being  reduced  by  his  wickedness  to  the  dreadful  ne- 
cessity of  leaping  headlong  into  the  gaping  gulf,  in  a 
shower  of  fire,  among  the  furies,  who  receive  him  on 
the  points  of  their  burning  spears,  and  hurl  him  at 
once  into  the  bottomless  pit." 

It  was  said  that  the  fire  arose  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
pict the  flames  of  hell,  and  those  saintly  people  came 
to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  destruction  of  the 
circus  was  a  judgment.  Unfortunately  for  the  moral 
effect  of  their  reasoning,  it  was  shown  that  the  pan- 
tomime had  not  even  commenced,  and  the  flames, 
lighted  by  a  drunken  man's  carelessness,  had  come 
from  the  roof,  not  from  the  pit. 

Ricketts  attempted  to  retrieve  his  losses,  in  part  at 
least,  by  giving  day  performances  in  the  rival  estab-  I 
lishment  of  Monsieur  Lailson,  whom  he  found  kindly 
disposed  to  help  him  in  his  misfortune;  but  poor 
Ricketts  was  broken  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fortune,  he 
soon  gave  up  struggling  against  an  adverse  fate,  and 
returned  to  England. 

Lailson  in  1797  had  erected  a  splendid  amphithe- 
atre at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Prune 
Streets,  which  extended  as  far  west  as  the  jail  wall. 
He  opened  his  establishment  on  the  8th  of  April,  in 
that  year,  with  equestrian  exercises  and  the  panto- 
mime of  "  Les  (.Juatre  Fils  Aymon  ;  or,  the  Four 
Valiant  Brothers,"  from  the  old  French  historic 
legend  of  that  name.  The  equestrian  performers 
were  Monsieur  Lailson,  Langley,  Sully,  Herman, 
McDonald,  C.  Vandervelde,  Reano,  and  Miss  \  anice 
The  pantomimists  were  Pouble,  Jaymon,  Douvilliers, 
Poignard,  Viellanl,  St.  March,  Leger,  Savoil,  Madame 
Douvilliers,  Mrs.  Rowson  (a  different  lady  from  Mrs. 


Rowson  the  actress  and  author  of  "  Charlotte  Tem- 
ple"), Mrs.  Devan,  and  Mademoiselle  Lailson.  The 
company  also  performed  French  comedies  and  operas, 
in  which  Miss  Sophie  and  Miss  Tesseire  appeared. 

There  were  then  in  the  city,  operating  at  the  same 
time,  two  theatres  and  two  circuses,  besides  numer- 
ous minor  exhibitions.  The  evidently  increasing 
taste  of  the  people  for  such  amusements  gave  much 
concern  to  those  who  still  clung  to  the  simple  ways 
and  healthy  pleasures  of  an  earlier  period.  The 
Friends,  particularly,  were  shocked  at  this  frivolous 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  they  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  mayor  and  Council  protesting  against  the 
continuation  of  those  exhibitions.  Whether  the 
moral  effect  of  this  opposition  was  to  deter  many  from 
continuing  to  patronize  the  circus, — for  the  Council 
could  take  no  action  tending  to  close  places  of  amuse- 
ment that  were  not  disorderly,— or  Lailson's  expenses 
were  too  heavy, — his  equestrian  company  being  the 
largest  that  had  ever  visited  the  United  States,  and 
the  dresses  and  paraphernalia  were  gotten  up  on  a 
scale  of  unusual  magnificence, — his  enterprise  had  a 
ruinous  ending.  In  June,  1798,  a  short  time  after 
commencing  his  second  season,  he  became  bankrupt. 
His  company  was  broken  up,  and  his  horses  and 
stage-properties  were  sold.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  latter  was  purchased  by  Wignell  &  Reinagle  for 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company.  A  month 
later — the  building  being  unoccupied— the  immense 
dome  partially  forced  out  the  walls  and  fell  in  with  a 
fearful  crash,  putting  an  end  to  the  history  of  Lail- 
son's Amphitheatre  but  not  to  the  building,  a  portion 
of  which  was  repaired  and  roofed  and  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes. 

The  burning  of  Ricketts'  Circus,  following  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  dome  of  Lailson's  Circus,  put  an  end  to 
regular  equestrian  performances  for  some  time.  In 
1802,  Thomas  Swann,  riding-master  and  farrier,  had 
a  riding-house  in  Southwark,  adjoining  the  South 
Street  Theatre,  where,  besides  teaching  his  art,  he 
gave  some  public  exhibitions  of  horsemanship.  In 
January,  1803,  he  invited  the  public  to  attend  a  lec- 
ture on  the  horse,  in  the  old  Lailson  Circus  building, 
on  which  occasion  he  proposed  to  "cause  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  dissected"  a  particularly  lame  horse.  At 
the  same  time  a  real  skeleton  of  a  horse  would  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  lecturer  would  demonstrate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  known  as  "  hipshot,"  from  which 
the  animal  to  be  slaughtered  suffered.  A  little  later, 
in  the  same  year,  Swann  opened  an  amphitheatre  and 
circus  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets. 
A  lecture  by  the  manager,  equestrian  performances, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  manoeuvres  of  "the 
new  exercise  of  the  broadsword  for  cavalry  move- 
ments, together  with  readings  and  recitation-  by  a 
young  gentleman  lately  from  Europe,"  were  the  at- 
tractions offered  on  the  opening  night.  The  per- 
former of  broadsword  exercise  was  a  Mrs.  Scott. 
She  took  her  benefit  at  this  amphitheatre  on  the  L8tb 
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of  October.  On  that  occasion  she  returned  "  her  sin- 
cere thanks  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  ( !ity  Troop,  and 
others,  who  were  present  at  her  second  essay  of  the 
broadsword  exercise,  for  their  approbation  of  her 
performance,  and  solicits  their  patronage  for  this 
night  of  her  benefit."  On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Scott 
exemplified  "the  six  divisions  of  the  broadsword 
exercise  for  cavalry  movements,  in  which  is  exhibited 
ninety-three  motions." 

Swann  occupied  this  amphitheatre  until  1810,  when 
he  went  to  the  amphitheatre  erected  by  Monsieur 
Victorien,  in  1808,  at  the  Centre-House  Gardens. 
Victorien  gave  performances  on  the  tight-  and  slack- 
rope  and  wire,  with  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.  He 
did  not  remain  long  here.  In  1810,  Monsieur  Pout- 
ingam  opened  a  riding-school  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Arch  Streets.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  his 
enterprise  not  having  been  successful,  Poutingam  ' 
gave  up  the  establishment.  It  was  rented  by  Swann, 
who  kept  it  until  his  death,  in  July,  1S12. 

The  "New  Circus,"  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Ninth  Streets,  was  opened  in  1809,  by 
Pepin  &  Breschard.  Victor  Pepin  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  descended  from  one  of  the  French 
Neutrals  wdiich  had  been  brought  to  this  city  from 
Acadia  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Breschard 
was  a  Frenchman.  The  building  was  very  large, 
and  all  the  arrangements  perfect.  The  dome  was 
estimated  to  be  eighty  feet  in  height  over  the  ring. 
The  circus  company,  which  had  come  from  Spain 
upon  the  invitation  of  Don  Leonis,  Spanish  consul 
for  Philadelphia,  was  splendid.  They  performed  to 
fine  houses,  with  unabated  success, during  twoseasous, 
after  which  they  traveled  on  an  extensive  circuit, 
while  alterations  were  being  made  to  fit  up  the  new  ; 
circus  for  theatrical  performances.  Breschard  was 
excellent  in  pantomime.  Of  Pepin,  a  writer  quoted 
by  Clapp  in  his  "History  of  the  Boston  Stage," 
says,— 
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hov  e  1  the  port  ol  a  king.    No 

Pepin  ofFrance  that  eve I-  into  Paris  with  his  ii„nKiii 

cuni. 1  have  claimed  greater  homage  than  our  martial  equestrian  as  he 
brought  "Ji  tin-  reiirof  liisKliiti-riii[:  troops,  1 . .  ■  him-,. If  in  i  1m- ...-Him., 
of  u  (i.i'.li.-  tn-M-iN;irsh  ii.     iV].iu  .1  ,.  his  r..yal  pre- 

cursors in  one  great  respect,— he  hail  rather  more  Plains,  .mil  holh  in 
ruling  his  Stat.,  ami   in   .-laving   ,.1;    ,  ,  ,.,|   ;l    firmness 

un.l  a  skill  lhat  jj.  i .  i .  j  |.i..,l." 

Returning  to  the  minor  shows  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  we  note,  in  1800.  "An  exhibition  of  a 
Happy  family,  in  a  neat  and  warm  room,  formerly  a 

ii-    hall,  tit    X.i.  til    Walniil    Street,  near  the 

City  Tavern."  The  " Invisible  Woman,"  exhibited 
"in  the  house  lately  occupied  by  (lie  Secretary  of 
State,  at  No.  18  South  Filth  Street.  "A  pygarg 
from  Russia,"  exhibited  al  the  Black-Horse  tavern, 
Market  Street.  "It  has  the  likeness  of  the  camel, 
bear,  mule,  goat,  and  the  common  bullock,  and 
weighs  eleven  hundred-weight,"  said  the  advertise- 
ment, which  went  on  to  explain  that  this  animal  is 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  chapter  \iv  , 


aii.l  was  eaten  by  the  ancients.  "  A  white  negro  boy, 
born  in  South  Carolina,"  at  Mrs.  Beatty's,  No.  127 
Water  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Liberty  Tree.  An 
ostrich,  "eleven  feet  high."  lately  imported  from 
Africa,  shown  by  Secondo  Bosio,  at  No.  144  Cedar 
Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Two  Brother  Sailors. 

A  wax-work  show  of  fifty  figures  was  opened  in 
1801,  by  Moulthrop  &  Street,  at  No.  100  North  Sec- 
ond Street.  Among  the  effigies  were  those  of  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Washington,— the 
latter  being  represented  on  his  death-bed.  In  August 
of  the  same  year, — rather  a  warm  month  for  such  an 
exhibition, — Mr.  Wooley  notified  the  public  that  he 
would  eat  fire  and  walk  on  red-hot  iron  with  his 
naked  feet,  at  the  sign  of  the  Castle  and  Grapes,  mi 
Fifth  Street.  A  cassowary,  "  the  giant  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  five  feet  high,"  could  be  seen  at  No.  308  South 
Front  Street,  while  the  "Learned  Pig"  astonished 
the  visitors  at  the  Rising  Sun  Hotel,  Market  Street, 
by  telling  the  time  of  day,  distinguishing  colors, 
counting  the  company  present,  etc.  When,  in  1803, 
one  of  these  educated  gruutprs  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  Centre  House,  the  Aurora  made  the  remark  that 
"within  four  years  four  learned  pigs  have  been  ex- 
hibited." A  model  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  of  the  dimensions  of  sixteen  by  nine  feet, 
could  be  seen  at  Patrick  Kennedy's.  No.  87  South 
Second  Street,  and  at  No.  112  Race  Street  there  was 
exhibited  "  curious  musical  machinery  in  the  shape  of 
a  clock,  which  of  itself  performs  several  airs  upon  the 
flute,  and  presents  to  view  an  automaton  young  lady 
seated  at  a  piano-forte,  performing  on  that  instru- 
ment." 

A  visitor  who  astonished  and  delighted  the  Phila- 
delphians  in  1S02  was  John  Panic,  professor  of  leger- 
demain and  ventriloquism.  The  professor  was  a  pres- 
tidigitateur,  a  mind-reader,  and  a  ventriloquist,  and 
the  wonderful  feats  which  he  announced  in  his  lengthy 
advertisements  and  faithfully  performed  were  equal 
to  anything  that  has  since  been  attempted  by  our 
most  tain. his  modern  wizards.  His  extraordinary 
success  during  a  Stay  of  several  months  justified  his 
coming  back  the  following  year,  when  he  gave  per- 
formances  at  the  Assembly-room,  adjoining  the  new 
theatre.  He  was  again  in  Philadelphia  in  1810,  and 
exhibited  at  the  City  Assembly  mom,  in  connection 
witli  Charles  Ranie,  or  Rannie. 

Bartholomew  Cnrsa  &  Co.,  in  .Inly.  1804,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  waxen  figures  "  formed  from  the  orig- 
inals," ".it  the  same  complexion,  stature,  dress,  etc., 
of  the  personages  whom  they  represent."  There  were 
twenty-six  figures  in  this  exhibition.  In  September 
there  were  thirty-four.  The  collection,  which  about 
bhi  mi  had  been  removed  from  10(5  Walnut  Street, 
where  first  exhibited,  to  Dr.  Franklin's  mansion,  in 
Franklin  Court,  was  purchased  by  John  Baptiste 
Justice  &  Co. 

At  the  Red  Lion,  Market  Street,  tin  African  lion  of 
large  size  was  exhibited.     But  soon  thereafter  a  rival 
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beast  was  announced  at  Swann's  riding-school:  "The 
largest  African  lion  that  ever  was  seen  in  this  city  let 
out  of  his  cage  in  a  part  of  the  school  perfectly  se- 
cure from  the  spectators,  opposite  Lombardy  Oar- 
dens."  A  dancing  horse  was  another  attraction  at 
Swann's. 

Another  Invisible  Lady,  "direct  from  Spain,"  in- 
vited the  people  to  Vogdes'  Assembly-room,  while 
Mr.  Smith,  lately  from  Europe,  announced  "  freaks  of 
philosophy,  ventriloquism,  astronomy,"  etc.,  at  Ques- 
net's  ball-room,  but  many  preferred  to  go  and  see  the 
whale  that  had  been  caught  in  the  Delaware.  It  was 
dead,  and  was  kept  on  exhibition  as  long  as  the  curi- 
ous could  endure  the  stench  arising  from  its  decayed 
flesh.  During  the  exhibition  an  arm-chair  was  placed 
in  the  capacious  mouth  of  the  monster,  and  it  was 
considered  a  distinction  to  have  occupied  that  seat 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  bold  adventurers  who  claimed 
this  honor  were  never  tempted  to  venture,  Jonah-like, 
within  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  whale's  throat. 
A  series  of  exhibitions  of  animals  followed.  Two 
live  porpoises,  one  nine  feet  and  the  other  six  feet 
long,  were  exhibited  at  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  in 
1805,  an  elephant  at  the  George  in  1806.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  learned  African  horse  Spotee,  which 
had  a  tail  like  an  elephant,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Black  Horse.  This  wonderful  animal  was  represented 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  could  add, 
subtract,  and  divide,  tell  the  number  of  buttons  on  a 
coat,  etc.  At  the  same  tavern  there  were  exhibited 
that  year  two  royal  tigers  from  Surat,  in  Asia,  and  a 
living  sea-dog,  taken  in  the  Delaware  River,  near 
Trenton.  A  live  panther  was  shown  at  the  sign  of 
the  Sorrel  Horse,  and  in  1809  an  exhibition  of  mon- 
keys that  "  danced  on  the  tight-rope"  was  advertised  | 
at  the  Shepherdess  Tavern,  on  Moyamensing  road. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1805,  Christopher  Winckel- 
back,  "  director  of  the  Hall  of  the  Liberal  and  Me- 
chanic Art  Society  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,"  brought 
to  the  city  his  optic  glass,  with  views  in  Switzerland, 
original  paintings,  prints,  drafts,  images  of  alabaster, 
and  a  variety  of  machines  of  his  own  invention, 
among  which  were  several  water-works,  etc. ;  and  in 
1807,  J.  H.  Rauchner  exhibited  at  No.  100  Chestnut 
Street  some  wax-work  figures,  prints  and  paintings. 
He  also  informed  the  public  that  "  there  is  also  a 
grand  hand-organ  for  the  use  of  visitors." 

John  Scudder,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  exhibited  at 
Auriol's  ball-room,  No.  64  South  Fourth  Street,  a  j 
grand  panorama  of  historical  paintings,  representing 
"The  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,"  "  The  Bombardment 
of  Tripoli,"  "  The  Burning  of  the  Frigate  '  Philadel- 
phia' in  the  Harbor  of  Tripoli,"  "  View  of  the  Sports 
of  India,"  and  "  A  Correct  Likeness  of  Brook  Wat- 
son, Esq.,  whose  leg  was  bitten  off  by  a  shark  while 
he  was  bathing  in  the  water  at  Havana,  notwith- 
standing which  he  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  chosen 
Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

"  An  astonishing  female  artist"  was  on  exhibition 


in  the  year  1809,  at  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  corner 
of  Chestnut  and  Sixth  Streets.  This  unfortunate 
creature,  otherwise  as  perfectly  formed  as  any  woman, 
was  horn  without  any  arms  or  legs,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  "  Nature  has  deprived  this  young  lady 
of  the  use  of  all  her  limbs,  to  make  amends  as  it 
were  in  the  exercise  of  other  faculties  surpassing  all 
human  belief.  She  will  paint  elegant  flowers  and 
landscapes,  mix  colors,  write,  thread  a  needle,  cut 
cloth  or  paper  with  the  scissors  held  in  her  mouth, 
etc.,  etc." 

This  lady  was  Miss  Sarah  Rogers,  the  wonder  of 
the  time.  Respectable  and  poor,  she  had  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  than  the  exhibition  of  herself 
and  her  extraordinary  performances,  a  means  repug- 
nant to  the  modest  female  mind.  She  accepted  this 
hard  necessity  with  courage,  and  succeeded  in  earning 
a  comfortable  support,  while  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  all  who  saw  her. 

A  "Moving  Panorama,  with  a  large  number  of 
people  at  their  trades  and  in  proper  motion,"  was  ex- 
hibited at  Cook's  building,  South  Third  Street,  shortly 
afterward. 

"The  American  Dwarf,  two  feet  eight  inches  high, 
and  fifteen  years  old,"  was  exhibited  in  full  regi- 
mentals at  Barnum's  Shakespeare  Hotel,  northwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 

A  "  New  Museum"  exhibited  in  1809,  at  No.  136 
Market  Street,  a  "  sea- tiger  from  Greenland,"  and  a 
"  living  leopard."  In  1811  the  "  Historical  Gallery," 
at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  had  as 
its  principal  wax  figures  "The  Arrestation  of  Robes- 
pierre," "  The  Celebrated  Charlotte  Corday,"  and 
"  The  Execution  of  Louis  XVI."  In  the  same  year 
Lewis  Chiappi,  proprietor  of  the  Roman  Museum, 
No.  135£  Market  Street,  had  on  exhibition  among 
other  curiosities  a  wax  figure  of  "  Dicky"  Folwell, 
printer,  a  well-known  local  character,  already  men- 
tioned in  another  chapter  of  this  history.  Chiappi 
had  also  figures  in  wax  of  Washington  and  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Dawson  &  Pardee,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Chestnut  Streets,  exhibited  in  January, 
1811,  "a  band  of  elegant  musicians,  in  wax-work,  all 
of  which  will  chime  a  number  of  tunes  in  unison,  and 
accompanied  by  au  elegant  organ." 

Zerah  Colburn,  the  astonishing  Vermont  calculator, 
six  years  old,  was  exhibited  in  March  at  various 
places,— at  Peale's  Model  Room,  on  Fifth  Street,  op- 
posite the  City  Library;  at  No.  96  South  Second 
Street,  and  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee- House.  This 
unfortunate  child's  strange  gift— he  could  solve 
readily  complicated  problems  in  arithmetic  which 
would  have  cost  the  best  accountants  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  thought — was  exhibited  by 
his  father  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  a  fund 
for  his  education.  The  elder  Colburn  did.  in  fact, 
take  him  to  England,  and  put  him  to  school   there, 
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but  he  took  him  away  before  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  Young  Colburn's  mathematical  powers  left  him 
when  he  reached  manhood.  He  tried  various  profes- 
sions, and  became  in  time  an  actor,  a  teacher,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  and  a  professor  of  languages  and  litera- 
ture.    He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-live  year-. 

In  February  of  the  same  year  Miss  Harvey,  "  the 
beautiful  Albiness,  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon 
ever  known,"  was  exhibited  at  Earle's  gallery.  She. 
was  an  Englishwoman  by  birth.  The  color  of  her 
eyes  was  said  to  be  "  a  delicate  red."  Charles  Wil- 
son Peale,  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  painted 
her  portrait.  Miss  Harvey  was  subsequently  married 
at  ( iharleston,  S.  C.    She  died  in  Havana  in  1820. 

During  the  spring  Mati'ei  exhibited  at  Washington 
Hall  a  puppet-show  under  the  high-sounding  title  of 
"  A  Picturesque  and  Metamorphosis  Theatre."  The 
figures  in  this  show  were  two  feet  high.  Stanislaus 
Sarin,  afterward  manager  of  Tivoli  Garden,  gave 
"philosophical  experiments,"  in  which  he  brought 
science  to  assist  in  his  legerdemain  tricks.  East 
India  jugglers  exhibited  the  same  year  at  Masonic 
Temple,  and  "a  great  natural  curiosity,  a  living 
elephant,"  was  to  be  seen  in  Arch  Street. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  D.  Bowen  and 
J.  Kidder  brought  from  Boston  the  Phoenix  Museum, 
which  they  exhibited  at  the  Shakspeare  Rooms.  The 
collection  consisted  principally  of  what  were  called 
panoramic  views.  Among  them  was  "  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  Market  Street,  from  the  old  court-house 
to  Centre  Square."     It  was  shown  for  a  few  months. 

In  the  same  year  the  patriotic  Philadelphians  were 
invited  to  see  a  panorama  of  the  naval  engagement 
between  the  United  States  frigate  "  Constitution"  and 
the  British  frigate  "  Guerriere."  The  sketches,  it  was 
said,  had  been  taken  under  the  direction  of  Capts. 
Hull  and  Morris,  and  "the  relative  situation  of  the 
ships  may  therefore  be  depended  upon  as  being  di- 
rect." The  same  subject  was  illustrated  at  a  mechan- 
ical theatre,  on  Lombard  Street,  designated  as  the 
"Amusement  Pittoresque  Mechanique ;"  here  the  two 
vessels  went  through  the  maiKcuvres  of  a  naval  fight, 
and  the  "Guerriere"  was  conquered  by  the  "Consti- 
tution." These  exhibitions  commanded  a  good  at- 
tendance. 

The  Columbian  Museum  of  Wax  Statuary  was 
No.   130  Chestnut  Street  on  the  1st  of  No- 

eembi  r,  1818.  There  were  wax  statues  of  Washing- 
ton, Adam-,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gen.  Tike,  Capts. 
Bainbridge,  Decatur,  and  Hull,  of  the  navy,  and  the 
emblematic  representation  of  "The  Tears  of  Colum- 
bia," representing  a  female  figure  weeping  over  the 
tomb  of  Capt.  .lame-  Lawrence.  This  enterprise  did 
not  achieve  sufficient  success  to  warrant  a  long  con- 
1  urn.. ie  e. 

Mne.r  shows  continued  to  divide  the  attention  of 
eers;  the  most  successful  being  those  which 

.  |  hibited  wild  and  rare  animal-. 

Among  the  latter,  the  mammoth  horse  Columbus, 


which  was  exhibited  in  1814,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
This  magnificent  animal  was  six  years  old,  twenty 
hands  high,  and  weighed  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  claimed  to  be  "the  largest  horse 
ever  produced  in  Europe  or  America."  Columbus 
was  bred  in  Pennsylvania.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  a  whale  nearly  twenty-five  feet  long  was  caught 
in  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton,  and  was  exhibited  at 
Kensington.  Dr.  Lewis  Chiappi,  a  skillful  modeler 
in  wax,  made  a  model  representation  of  this  whale, 
with  wax  figures,  the  whole  representing  the  way  in 
which  it  was  harpooned  by  Isaac  Yard.  John  Smith, 
the  dwarf,  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time.  He  had 
been  reported  to  be  dead,  and  he  complained  of  the 
anonymous  rival  whose  jealousy  had  thus  stimulated 
him  "  to  heap  affliction  upon  bare  eighteen  inches  of 
his  fellow-man."  A  remarkable  exhibition  was  made 
in  1813,  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  in  Harmony  Court,  of  a 
carriage  "  which  runs  by  its  own  power  in  a  large 
room." 

Day  Francis,  "the  great  juggler  and  magician," 
performed  some  wonderful  feats  at  Masonic  Hall,  iD 
|  1816.  In  1817,  Le  Sieur  Blanchard,  "  known  by  the 
celebrated  appellation,  mullum  in  parvo,  and  the  as- 
tonisher  of  the  world,"  exhibited  his  skill  in  jugglery 
at  Masonic  Hall,  proving  himself  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  "Sieur  Breslau"  and  Potter,  who  were  exhibit- 
in-  at  Washington  Hall.  Yet  none  of  these  worthies 
could  compare  with  the  East  India  magician,  Sena 
Sam,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1818.  His  feats 
were  truly  wonderful.  A  "mammoth  child"  arrived 
from  Europe,  and  was  exhibited  in  1819.  This  infant 
prodigy  was  five  years  old,  three  feet  seven  inches 
high,  three  feet  five  inches  around  the  body,  twenty- 
live  inches  around  the  thigh,  fifteen  inches  around 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  it  weighed  one  huudred  and 
thirty  pounds. 

In  the  same  year  the  Mechanical  Museum  was 
opened  at  No.  202  South  Front  Street.  I  b 
some  very  curious  mechanical  figures  in  this  collec- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year  .lames  tirillith.  who  had 
been  engaged  at  Peale's  Museum,  purchased  the  Me- 
chanical Museum.  Among  the  curiosities  which  he 
added  to  the  collection  in  1820  »ere  two  self-moving 
machines,  invented  and  constructed  by  Willard  Fos- 
ter, of  Vermont.  In  1821,  .lames  Tilley  gave  some 
interesting  exhibitions  of  fancy  glass-blowing.  His 
success  was  such  as  to  justify  his  making  periodical 
visits  to  the  eitj  for  some  years  afterward.  Exhibi- 
tions of  nitron-  oxide,  or  exhilarating  gas,  were  given 
that  year  at  Washington  Hall,  Among  the  novelties 
in  1821  were  two  Esquimaux,  "a  male  and  a  female," 
together  with  a  dog,  "  half  wolf  ami  half  fox,  from 
the  coast  of  Labrador."  They  gave  some  exhibitions 
of  their  skill  in  guiding  a  canoe  on  the  Delaware 
River.  J.  L.  Boqueta  exhibited  a  mechanical  theatre 
at  the  beginning  of  L822.  Four  dogs  actio-  as  the 
motive-power  of  the  machinery  of  a  newly-invented 
grist  mill,  which  produced  flour  of  a  good  quality, 
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But  the  great  curiosity 


were  shown  at  Bush  Hi 
was  the— 

"wonderful  Leviathan,  or  Sea-Serpent,  caught  at  Brown's  Point,  N.  J. 
It  was  described  as  measuring  thirty-two  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference.  This  monster  of  the  deep  has  two  legs, 
with  a  nail  projecting  out  of  the  palm  of  each  foot  about  the  size  of  a 
man 's  thumb-nail.  It  has  two  long  fins  near  the  gills  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  one  large  fin  on  the  back  about  four  feet  long.  Its 
tail  is  forked,  the  upper  part  about  five  feet  and  the  under  part  three 
feet  long.  In  each  of  the  jaws  there  are  six  rows  of  small  white  teeth. 
The  mouth  is  a  phenomenon  in  nature,  and  difficult  to  describe.  It  lias 
no  bones,  no  heart,  no  tongue,  no  brain  .  but  had  a  very  large  liver, 
which  produced  about  four  pounds  of  oil.  It  has  five  gills,  each  folding 
over  the  other.  The  skin  is  rough  and  of  a  leadish  color,  and  is  preserved 
in  good  order  and  complete  shape.  When  taken  it  bad  about  two  bush- 
els of  lamprey  enls  adheriii:-l  to  its  sides." 

In  1823  more  ventriloquism  and  legerdemain  feats 
by  Monsieur  Perinor,  physician  and  aeronaut,  who 
also  took  portraits  by  a  new  process;  the  "celebrated 
picturesque  theatre  of  Mr.  Michael  Muckle,"  exhibited 
by  its  new  proprietor,  Mr.  Villivave  ;  a  handsome 
exhibition  in  Earle's  gallery  of  a  mechanical  pano- 
rama representing  an  Italian  village,  with  its  inhabi- 
tants at  their  respective  avocations,  animals  moving, 
etc.  The  figures  were  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and 
there  were  over  one  hundred  of  them  in  motion  at  the 
same  time.  This  interesting  piece  of  work  continued 
attractive  for  several  months. 

In  January,  1824,  "a  menagerie  of  twenty-one 
living  animals,  much  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collection  ever  in  America,"  was  exhibited  at  No. 
272  Market  Street. 

In  April  "an  Egyptian  mummy,  received  from 
ancient  Thebes,  with  its  double  sarcophagus,  or  coffin, 
curiously  ornamented,"  was  exhibited  at  Sully  & 
Earle's  gallery,  opposite  the  State-House.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  and  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  mummy  that  had 
been  brought  to  America. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  on  exhibition  at  No. 
28  South  Sixth  Street  "  two  ancient  urns,  or  sarco- 
phagi, formerly  used  for  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased,  according  to  the  customs  of  those  days, 
found  in  Rome,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  vault." 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  was  opened  in  this  year 
in  a  new  and  spacious  building  No.  270  Market  Street. 
The  animals  of  a  menagerie  which  had  exhibited  for 
some  years  previous  occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the 
yard.  The  upper  stories  were  devoted  to  the  display 
of  curiosities,  wax  statuary,  and  a  picture-gallery, 
with  a  place  for  performances.  At  this  museum,  in 
February,  1825,  were  engaged  for  six  nights  the 
Spanish  dancers,  Messrs.  La  Conta  and  Gonzalo,  and 
Master  Minich.  La  Conta  danced  the  fisherman's 
hornpipe  on  the  tight-rope,  and  performed  the  much 
more  difficult  exercise  of  saltation  on  the  same  rope 
with  a  living  boy  tied  on  each  foot.  Gonzalo  danced 
on  the  tight-rope  with  wooden  shoes.  But  his  great 
performance  was  taking  a  collation  from  a  table  while 


himself  seated  upon  a  chair,  both  of  which  were  fixed 
upon  the  rope  and  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  skill  of 
the  performer. 

Minich  was  the  clown.  Adrian  performed  there, 
in  March,  in  the  character  of  a  Greek  juggler,  and 
Monsieur  Helene,  the  pandean  performer,  joined  him 
in  April.  An  Egyptian  mummy  was  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  exhibition.  The  picture-gallery  con- 
tained some  large  and  showy  pictures.  Patrick  Me- 
Gee,  the  Irish  giant,  was  exhibited  at  this  museum  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1824.  He  was  represented  to 
be  nearly  eight  feet  high,  and  was  conspicuous  for  the 
masculine  beauty  of  his  form. 

J.  D.  and  H.  I.  Browere  gave  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  "  the  Grand  Inquisition  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, sixteen  figures  as  large  as  life  undergoing  trials, 
tortures,  and  burning."  The  instruments  of  torture 
were  said  to  be  made  from  drawings  of  the  originals 
previous  to  their  destruction  in  1812.  A  "female 
sea-monster,"  caught  upon  Elk  River,  was  also  exhib- 
ited. There  were  four  American  dwarfs  exhibited 
that  year, — Joseph  M.  Stevens,  thirty-seven  inches 
high,  and  three  sisters,  Hannah,  Rebecca,  and  Abi- 
gail Hatch,  born  at  Falmouth,  Mass.  These  sisters 
were  described  as  well-proportioned  and  possessing 
the  manners  of  educated  women.  They  were  exem- 
plary in  their  piety  and  Christian  devotion.  Their 
ages  were  between  twenty-five  and  forty  years,  and 
their  heights  between  thirty-six  and  forty-two  inches. 
A  rare  set  of  Gobelin  tapestry  was  exhibited  at 
Earle  &  Sully's  gallery  about  that  time.  This  beau- 
tiful work  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  unfortu- 
nate queen  Marie  Antoinette  to  be  presented  to  Gen. 
Lafayette.  There  were  four  large  pieces,  twelve  by 
ten  feet,  and  containing  twelve  figures,  representing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  twenty-four 
smaller  pieces,  for  chair-covers,  representing  the 
arts  ami  sciences.  The  whole  was  worth  two  thou- 
sand louis. 

A  very  curious  piece  of  mechanical  work  was  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
made  about  that  time  on  a  large  organ  by  Michael 
Muckle,  in  Philadelphia.  The  figures,  which  were 
quite  numerous,  "  moved  naturally,  as  if  alive." 

Lawrence  Astolfi,  a  confectioner  and  distiller,  who 
had  established  himself  in  business  at  No.  136  Market 
Street,  about  the  year  1810,  concluded,  in  1813,  to  add 
the  management  of  a  place  of  public  resort  to  his 
mercantile  operations.  To  this  effect  he  opened  a 
summer  theatre  at  the  Columbian  Garden,  on  Market 

!  Street,  between  Thirteenth  Street  and  Centre  Square. 

I  The  first   season  was  inaugurated  by  the   Manfredi 

|  Company  with  the  pantomime  of  "The  Imaginary 
Sick  Man."    Manfredi  played  the  Clown  in  this  piece, 

I  and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Catharine,  as  (  blumbine,  and 
Messrs.  Mestayer  [Harlequin),  Lewis,  John,  l'arzote, 

j  and  Grindone.  Robertson,  the  "antipodean"  per- 
former, Jones,  and  Johnston  joined  the  company  a 
short  time  after  ;  and  the  old  actor,  Fennell,  appeared 
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one  night  in  a  recitation.  This  company  brought 
out,  lor  the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  pantomimes 
of  "  Valcour  ami  Emilia,  or  the  Unfortunate  Lovers," 
and  "Le  Marechal  de  Logis."  After  this  fn-i  season 
Astolfi  did  not  keep  up  his  summer  theatre  for  two 
years,  although  his  garden  was  much  frequented  as  a 
place  of  resort  and  refreshment.  In  1S1G  it  was  again 
announced  as  a  place  of  amusement.  The  opening 
took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  with  a  grand  illumi- 
nation by  means  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  lamps. 
In  September  of  that  year,  T.  Robinson  gave  a  grand 
concert  at  the  Columbian.  The  singers  were  himself 
and  Miss  Monier.  Wolfe  played  the  clarionet  and 
Robinson  and  Bracken  blew  the  trumpets.  In  1819, 
Mestayer  gave  theatrical  performances  there  with  a 
small  company,  consisting  of  himself  and  wife,  their 
sons,  John  and  Harry  Mestayer,  and  Monsieur  Dedus, 
sword-swallower. 

Stanislaus  Surin,  a  professor  of  legerdemain,  who 
had  performed  in  the  city  during  the  previous  year, 
succeeded  Astolfi  in  the  management  of  the  Colum- 
bian Garden  in  1820.  He  changed  the  name  of  the 
place  to  "Tivoli  Garden,"  and  gave  there  exhibi- 
tions of  jugglery,  accompanied  with  songs  bj  Mr. 
Scott  and  others.  At  the  end  of  May  a  summer 
theatre  was  opened  at  the  Tivoli  with  "  The  Purse" 
and  "The  Intrigue."  The  company  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Thornton,  King,  Scott,  Mestayer,  Charles  S. 
Porter,  Bard,  Simpson,  Bloom,  Klett,  Laidly,  Allen, 
Champion,  and  Godeau  (tight-rope  dancer),  and  Mes- 
dames  Riddle,  Still,  Murray,  Mestayer,  Allen,  Wil- 
liams (tight-rope  dancer),  and  French.  They  per- 
formed farces  and  light  pieces.  In  1823,  Villivave, 
the  tight-rope  performer,  opened  the  Tivoli  with 
"The  Company  of  Five  Nations,"  but  did  not  re- 
main there  very  long.  Louis  Mestayer  and  Frederick 
Eberle  took  the  Tivoli  and  fixed  up  a  pretty  little 
theatre  there.  John  Crouta  painted  some  of  the 
scenes.  The  company  consisted  principally  of  the 
Mestayer  and  Eberle  families,  the  former  having  two 
sons  .-in. I  two  daughters,  and  the  latter  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Among  the  pieces  brought  out  by 
them  was  "  Modern  Honor,  or  how  to  shun  a  Bul- 
let," which  was  written  by  Joseph  Ilutton,  in  ridicule 
of  a  duel  which  had  lately  taken  place  bel 
Duffy,   of   South    Carolina,   and    Col.    Oummings,    of 

Georgia.    The  season  of   1824  was  opened  in  May, 

with  a  very  strong  company,  recruited   in   part   from 

Drake's   Cincinnati   c pany.     Among   them   were 

young  Samuel    Drake   ami   his  wife,— a  daughter  of 

Palmer  Fisher  by  a  first  marriage,— Palmer  Fisher 

and   his  young  and   pretty  wife,  who  was  afterwards 

long    known    to   the   American    stage  as    Mrs.    10.    N. 

Thayer,  \V.  Jones,  William  Anderson  and  wife,  John 
'tipion.  Carter  and  wife,  and  others.  Still, 
i ,  played  a  star  engagement,  and  appeared 

in  "The   Devil's    Bridge,"  "  Poor  Soldier,"  and  other 

pieces.     Mrs.    Battereby,   from   the  Chestnut  Street 

Theatre,  also   played   an   engagement,  at   the  close  of 


which  she  took  the  public  somewhat  by  surprise  by 
appearing  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Mrs.  ][.  a. 
Williams  (afterwards  Mrs.  Maywood),  who  succeeded 
Mrs.  Battersby,  followed  her  predecessor's  example 
by  donning  male  attire  and  attempting  the  most  un- 
feminine  part  of  Richard  III. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Fishers  and  Drakes  separated 
from  the  company  and  opened  Vauxhall,  thereby  in- 
juring their  old  co-associates  to  some  extent,  without 
benefit  to  themselves,  tor  their  Vauxhall  enterprise 
was  short-lived,  and  proved  a  faijure.  The 'Tivoli 
company  had  the  rare  generosity  to  give  the  disap- 
pointed seceders  a  benefit  after  Vauxhall  bad  closed. 
Still  more  praiseworthy  was  the  act  of  old  Joseph 
'  Jefferson,  of  the  Chestnut,  usually  so  scrupulous  in 
maintaining  his  dignity  as  a  member  of  a  first-class 
theatre  company.  Remembering  that  he  owed  to 
Palmer  Fisher  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  assistance  given 
him  by  the  latter  before  he  left  England,  he  volun- 
teered his  service-  for  this  occasion,  and  appeared  as 
Kit  Casey  in  "Town  and  Country,"  and  SheUy  in 
;  "  The  Highland  Reel." 

In  April,  1825,  the  Tivoli  Garden  Theatre  was 
opened  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Johns,  who, 
however,  only  remained  five  or  six  weeks.  A  new 
company  was  formed,  and  the  Tivoli  Garden  Theatre 
reopened  ou  the  23d  of  May  with  "  The  Soldier's 
Daughter"  and  "  The  Mayor  of  Garrett."  The  com- 
pany at  this  time  was  composed  of  Charles  S.  Porter, 
Henry  Eberle,  Morrison,  Hardy,  Charles  Webb, 
Henry,  John  Crouta.  Jr.,  Sinclair,  Lowrey,  Mestayer, 
.Mrs.  Johns,  Mrs.  Mestayer,  Miss  Grier,  and  the 
Misses  Eberle.  Sinclair  was  blind.  'He  had  origi- 
nally been  a  circus  performer,  but,  losing  his  sight, 
j  could  only  be  occasionally  made  use  of  in  one  or  two 
I  parts.  The  actors  generally  joined  to  give  him  a 
!  benefit  once  in  a  season,  on  which  occasion  he  usually 
played  with  painful  naturalness  the  part  of  Darling, 
a  blind  man.  in  John  Howard  Payne's  melodrama  of 
"  Adeline."  In  time  Sinclair  accumulated  enough  to 
enable  him  to  set  up  a  cafe  and  boarding-house  op- 
posite the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  which  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  theatrical  people,  and  by  the  profits 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself. 

The  Vauxhall  Theatre,  where  the  Fishers  and 
Drakes  made  their  unfortunate  experiment  in  1824, 
was  a  garden  theatre,  established  in  1814.  The  estab- 
lishment occupied  the  whole  block  hounded  by  Wal- 
nut, George  [Sansom],  Juniper,  and   Broad  Streets, 

which  was  the  property  of  ('apt.  John   Duulap.      The 

theatre  was  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad 

and  Walnut  Streets,  and  was  used  for  various  sorts  of 

exhibitions.  Vauxhall  Garden  was  a  favorite  place 
for  the  display  of  tire-works  and  for  balloon  ascen- 
sions. On  the  evening  of  Sept.  8,  1819,  a  balloon 
ascension,  which  had  been  announced,  thereby  at- 
tracting a  large  number  of  spectators,  was  postponed 
for  some  reason  unsatisfactory  to  the  crowd.  A  dis- 
turbance ensued,  which  soon  culminated  into  a  regu- 
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lar  riot.  The  theatre  building  was  set  on  fire,  and 
much  damage  done  to  the  grounds,  on  which  were 
various  species  of  trees  planted  by  the  owner  of  the 
lot. 

The  Vauxhall  Garden  was  refitted  for  public  exhi- 
bitions, but  not  with  the  thoroughness  and  elegance 
of  the  original  establishment.  In  November,  1820, 
the  aeronaut  Guille  made  a  balloon  ascension  there 
with  a  parachute,  in  the  car  of  which  was  a  monkey. 
Both  came  down  safely,  the  frightened  monkey  reach- 
ing the  earth  some  minutes  before  his  master.  Wil- 
liam Muirhead  and  Reuben  Traveller  took  the  Vaux- 
hall in  1821,  but  did  not  have  a  very  brilliant  season. 
In  October,  1822,  Mr.  Brown  gave  a  grand  pyrotech- 
nic exhibition  at  this  garden.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  were  a  grand  "  Temple  of  Independence," 
sixty  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet  high,  with  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Washington  in  the  centre,  and 
"  The  Cataract  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,"  which  was 
forty  feet  wide.  "  Mr.  Brown,  the  artist,  will  appear 
on  the  rocks  in  the  centre,  clothed  in  brilliant  fire, 
and  will  suddenly  leap  into  the  gulf  below."  Also  a 
representation  of  Mount  Etna,  which  was  given  sev- 
eral times. 

After  the  unlucky  attempt  by  the  company  of 
which  Palmer  Fisher  and  W.  Jones  were  managers, 
the  Vauxhall  was  reopened  in  1825  by  Joseph  Di- 
ackeri,  formerly  the  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Garden.  He  made  some  improvements,  among  which 
was  the  building  called  the  Lafayette  Retreat,  which 
was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  lot,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  flower-garden.  He  provided  his  guests 
with  ice-creams,  fruits,  liquors  and  refreshments,  and 
turtle-soup,  and  once  a  week  illuminated  the  gardens 
and  delighted  the  audience  with  the  music  of  an  ex- 
cellent orchestra.  A  grand  exhibition  of  fire-works 
was  given  there  by  Brown  &  Regnault  on  the  23d  of 
July  of  that  year,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Lafayette.  The 
grand  arch  of  Columbia,  with  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
reclining  on  the  pillar  of  Fame,  the  Tree  of  Liberty, 
the  American  Eagle,  etc.,  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
exhibition.  Lafayette  was  received,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  garden  by  one  hundred  little  girls  all  dressed 
in  white.  It  was  altogether  a  very  successful  affair. 
After  this  exhibitions  of  fire-works  and  illuminations 
were  occasionally  given  during  the  season,  which 
closed  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  satirist,  Wain,  in  his  "Sysiphii  Opus,"  says  of 
the  closing  of  the  Vauxhall, — 

"Now  tni'Iesiiien's  il;i  lighters  slum  the  slippery  BtreetB, 
Th.it  oft  have  witnessed  their  nocturnal  feats; 
The  shady  hewers',  where  oft  the  cooling  ice, 


W'h.ie  Love  breathea  softness  to  the 
And  yielding  nymphs  the  vows  of  Fi 


Vliile  genial  darkness  ;inini:i 

es  the  frame, 

Hid  hiilniv  zephyrs  fun  the  ri 

tag  flame. 

rauxhall  no  longer,  with  viir 

ogated  light, 

heats  the  dull  sameness  of  t 

e  moonless  night 

The  public  gardens,  as  we  have  shown,  from  being 
places  of  refreshment,  where  sports  and  games  aud 
occasional  open-air  exhibitions  and  concerts  were 
gotten  up  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  hail,  in 
several  eases,  been  further  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  summer  theatres.  In  giving  an  account  of 
these,  we  have  unavoidably  encroached  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  regular  theatres,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  history  of  the  legitimate  drama  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  will  form  another  part  of  this  chapter. 
Before  coming  to  it,  however,  we  must  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  trace  the  introduction  and  prog- 
ress of  another  amusement  which  preceded  the  first 
theatrical  performance,  and  which,  less  public  in  its 
nature,  and  not  so  generally  indulged  in,  is  never- 
theless intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  society  of  the 
Quaker  City.  We  allude  to  dancing,  which,  at  first 
forbidden,  then  suffered,  finally  became  the  amuse- 
ment par  excellence  of  fashionable  society,  in  which 
our  city  belles  displayed  their  native  gracefulness  of 
figure  and  motion,  so  as  to  be  acknowledged  without 
superiors  in  the  polished  society  of  any  country. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  amusements, 
dancing  should  perhaps  have  taken  precedence  of  all 
others,  for  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  recreation  seems 
to  come  naturally  to  man,  even  in  the  savage  slate. 
It  is  then  a  mimic  representation  of  the  passions  that 
sway  the  uncivilized  races.  Our  American  Indians 
have  their  war-dances  by  which  they  excite  their 
warriors  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  rouse  the 
warlike  spirit  of  their  young  men;  the  savage  tribes 
in  all  countries  have  theirs, — for  dancing  is  but  the 
active  display  of  exuberant  joy,  and  what  greater  joy 
for  a  savage  than  the  prospect  of  taking  his  enemy's 
skull  or  scalp?  The  bamboula  of  the  native  African 
is  an  inimitable  amorous  dance,  such  as  the  most 
perfect  professional  dancer  dare  not  attempt.  The 
Spanish  dances,  expressive  of  the  passion  of  love,  are 
but  an  ardent  and  graceful  pantomime,  and  the 
Spaniards  probably  inherited  them  from  their  old  con- 
querors, the  Moors.  The  voluptuous  dance  of  the 
Bayaderes  still  charms  the  indolent  potentates  "f  the 
East.  In  fact,  daucing  is  universal  and  natural,  and 
the  philosopher  who  first  proclaimed  that  "man  is 
the  only  animal  who  speaks,"  might  haveadded  "ami 
dances."  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  the  good  Friends  who  managed  public  affairs 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  olden  time  should  have  dis- 
couraged this  amusement,  especially,  as  dancing  has 
been  made  to  express  religious  fervor  as  well  as  the 
human  passions.  Without  holding  the  dancing  Der- 
vishes as  an  example,  did  not  King  David  dance  be- 
fore the  Ark  of  the  Covenant?  Besides,  civilization 
had  reduced  dancing  to  tin  art,  innocent  and  mean- 
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ingless,  whose  sole  effect  is  to  give  gracefulness  to 
motion.  The  formal  minuet  of  that  time  was  about 
as  solemn  a  performance  as  could  be  wished,  never- 
theless dancing-masters  were  not  numerous,  and  such 
as  there  were  did  not  grow  rich  very  rapidly.  Still, 
as  the  population  received  frequent  accessions  of 
"  worldly  people,"  the  terpsichorean  art  had  its  devo- 
tees, and  the  City  Dancing  Assembly  was  organized 
(1740).  We  have  given  in  another  chapter  the  list  of 
the  original  subscribers,  and  also  a  list  of  the  ladies 
of  fashion  who  attended  the  ball  of  the  City  Assem- 
bly in  1757.  This  association  was  composed  of  the 
exclusives  of  the  day,  and  none  were  invited  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  set.  Mr.  Watson  preserved,  among 
other  curiosities  illustrating  the  history  of  Philadel- 
phia society  in  that  remote  period,  a  card  of  admis- 
sion of  the  year  1749,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jeykell,  one 
of  the  beautiful  leaders  of  fashion  at  the  time.  She 
was  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  Edward  Shippen, 
a  Quaker  and  first  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  She  was 
married  to  the  brother  of  Sir  Joseph  Jeykell,  the  sec- 
retary of  Queen  Anne.  This  card,  like  all  cards  used 
for  such  purposes  in  those  early  years,  was  written  on 
the  back  of  a  common  playing-card,  there  being  no 
blank  cards  in  the  country.  Watson  copied  one  of 
these  invitations  which  wan  printed  on  the  back  of  a 
playing-card,  and  read  thus,  to  wit, — 

"The  gentlemen  of  the  Army  present  their  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Jeykell,  and  beg  the  favour  of  her 
company  to  a  ball  at  the  State-House  on  Monday  next, 
Saturday,  September  20,  1755." 

The  same  writer  tells  this  curious  anecdote  of  a 
time  when  carriages  were  not  so  common  as  they  are 
now  :  "  One  of  the  really  honorables  of  the  colonial 
days  has  told  me  of  his  mother  (the  wife  of  the  chief 
justice)  going  to  a  great  ball  in  Water  Street,  in  her 
youthful  days,  t < ■  Hamilton's  stores  on  the  wharf,  on 
Water  Street  next  to  the  Drawbridge,  she  going  to 
in  her  fu//  'In ss  on  horseback."  Think  of  it, 
ye  belles  of  1884,  who,  wrapped  in  furs,  recline  lan- 
guidly on  the  soft  cushions  of  your  hermetically  closed 
carriage,  and  think  the  rapid  drive  to  the  ball-room 
door  quite  a  trial  this  bleak  winter  weather. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  regular  Assembly 

balls  bad  been  suspended.     They  were  revived  when 

peace  was  restored;  but  political  feeling  was  a  new 

i  added  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the 

i. iily  association,  which  brought  about  divi- 

were  opposition  balls  given. 

ing  died  out,  however,  and  in  1800  the  rival 

factions  were  united  in  asingle  body.    The  Lssembl] 

balls  in  that  year  were  held  at  the  City  Tavern.    The 

managers  for  the  seas >i  1800  1  were  William  Cra- 

mond,  Jasper  Moylan,  Thomas  M.  Willing,  Samuel 
Mi  ill  in,  Stephen  Kingston,  Samuel  S.  <  looper,  James 
Wilcocks,  and   Charles   W.  Bare.     For   L801   2  the 

managers  were  Thomas  M.  Willing,  Sai 1   Mifflin, 

Stephen  Kingston,  Matthew  Pearce,  Petei  McCall, 
and   1 1  tnry   Nixon.      In    lso:{,  the  new   Shakespeare 


Building  having  been  finished  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  the  first  assembly  was  held  in  Mr.  Haines' 
room  in  that  building.  Afterward  they  were  held  at 
Francis'  Hotel,  which  then  occupied  the  Masters  and 
Penn  mansion  (afterward  the  Washington  mansion), 
Market  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Harmony,  it  appears,  did  not  reign  a*mong  the  sub- 
scribers, and  the  Assembly  dissolved.  In  November 
of  that  year,  a  meeting  of  the  "  ci-devant  subscribers" 
having  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  sub- 
scription-ball, a  new  Assembly  was  organized.  The 
balls  of  the  ensuing  season  were  given  in  a  large  room 
over  J.  B.  Barry's  furniture-store,  in  Second  Street. 

In  1807  the  managers  of  the  Assembly  were  John 
Mitflin,  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Johu  B.  Wallace,  James 
Hamilton,  Edward  Shippen  Burd,  and  Robert  Hare, 
Jr.  The  first  assembly  for  that  year  was  held  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee-House  (formerly  Bingham's  man- 
sion), South  Third  Street,  on  the  29th  of  January. 
In  1810  the  assemblies  were  held  at  what  was  then 
called  the  City  Hotel,  in  the  old  McCall  mansion, 
corner  of  Second  and  Union  Streets.  But  things 
must  have  sadly  changed  since  the  time  of  the  old 
"  exclusives,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
criticism,  which  appeared  in  the  Trawjram,  or  Fashion- 
able Trifler  in  that  year  : 

"  The  principal  supporters  of  our  city  practicing  balls  are  a  strange 
medley  of  capering  youths,  who,  the  moment  they  are  released  from 
the  finger  drudgery  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  repair  to  the  Assembly, 
where  they  coutrive  to  kill  an  evening  in  the  pleasing  avocations  of 
dancing  and  quarreling,  occasionally  interspersed  with  the  delightful 
auxiliaries  of  smoking  and  drinking-  When  the  promiscuous  variety 
are  met,  they  employ  a  portion  of  their  time  in  quarreling  for  places  in 
a  Bet  for  a  cotillion  or  country  dance,  and  are  famous  for  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect, for  spitfire  aggravations,  provoking  phrases,  quaint  oathB,  and 
thuudering  mouth-grenades.  Should  the  heat  of  the  weather  require 
more  air  thau  exercise,  they  retire  to  a  witt  drawing-room,  where  they 
stupefy  their  senses  l>y  the  narcotic  fumes  of  a  cigar,  dry  their  skins  to 
parchment,  bake  their  entrails  to  cinders,  and  exhaust  all  their  radical 
moisture;  so  that  when  they  return  to  their  partners  the  room  is  per- 
fumed like  the  interior  of  a  warehouse  on  James  River.  Some  exercise 
other  eYtrava^auc.-s— qnalit'\  thru-  lemonade  with  the  tincture  of  pure 
cognac,  of  which  their  fair  partners  sip  a  drop  or  two  to  prevent  danger 
from  excessive  heat,  and  which  these  foplings  drench  in  quantities,  so 
that  in  the  conclusion  they  liecome  as  noisy  and  quai  relsonie  as  apes." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  organ- 
ization lost  much  of  its  social  attraction,  and  ended 
in  dissolution.  Its  last  balls  were  given  in  1815. 
Alter  that  il  must  have  ceased  to  exist,  for  in  a  state- 
ment published  in  1817  it  was  announced  that  gentle- 
men who  were  disposed  to  revive  the  City  Dancing 
Assembly  had  held  a  meeting  at  Renshaw's  hotel,  and 
had  resolved  that  "in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
residence  of  so  much  elegance,  and  the  resort  of  so 
much  gayely.  there  ought  to  be  Dancing  Assemblies." 
Accordingly  subscription-books  were  ordered  to  be 
opened,  under  the  direction  of  David  Lenox,  George 
Harrison,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Robert  Wharton, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  Samuel  H.  Wilcocks,  Thomas 
F.  Learning,  William  S.  Biddle,  and  James  Craig. 
Subscription  price,  twenty  dollars.  The  committee 
was  requested  to  make  such  inquiries,  "respecting 
ili,   sum  of  money  formerly  subscribed  for  the  erec- 
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tion  of  an  assembly-room  as  may  be  proper,  and  that 
it  consult  with  the  present  trustees  of  that  fund  re- 
specting its  disposition."  Action  upon  this  subject 
was  prevented  by  a  notice  given  in  the  same  papers 
that  a  Cotillion  Party  had  been  formed,  of  which 
Benjamin  Tilghman,  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Charles  S. 
Coxe,  Edward  S.  Coxe,  William  Rawle,  Jr.,  James 
Craig,  Thomas  W.  Morris,  and  Joseph  P.  Norris,  Jr., 
were  managers.  In  consequence  of  this,  notice  was 
given  that  another  meeting  of  the  projectors  of  the  City 
Dancing  Assembly  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  "the  Cotillion  Party  being  already  organized  on 
an  extensive  scale,  it  is  considered  inexpedient  to  take 
any  measure  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  City 
Dancing  Assembly  for  the  present  year."  These 
parties  were  given  at  the  Masonic  Hall.  They  were 
continued  for  a  couple  of  years,  after  which  the  old 
title,  "  City  Dancing  Assembly,"  was  revived.  The 
balls  were  held  up  to  1825  and  afterward. 

Wain,  in  his  amusing  book,  "  The  Hermit  in  Amer- 
ica," describes  one  of  these  cotillion  parties  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  which  he  represents  to  have  been  given 
under  fashionable  auspices.  The  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra band  was  the  colored  fiddler,  Frank  Johnson, 
who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  respectable  society 
as  a  performer  of  dance  and  concert  music.  Says 
the  "Hermit," — 

"The  room  was  about  half  filled  with  the  most  splendid  collection  of 
belles  aud  beaux.  The  greater  portion  of  them  were  engaged  in  danc- 
ing cotillions,  after  the  fashion  of  my  country  [France],  The  decora- 
tions of  the  saloon,  independent  of  certain  dark-looking  figures  (appar- 
ently in  bronze),  which  were  placed  at  certain  intervals  around,  are 
plain,  but  neat  and  ornamental.  The  figures  alluded  to  have  the  most 
comical  effect  imagine  I  1< ,  and  are  n..  doubt  placed  there  for  the  purpose, 
— seeing  that  no  place  is  better  adapted  to  the  free  and  admissible  use  of 
the  risible  muscles  than  a  ball-room.  The  ingenious  managers  deserve 
credit  for  this  invention,  fur  I  believe  it  is  indisputably  original."1 


The  English  traveler,  Francis  Hall,  in  1818,  de- 
scribes a  dancing-party  at  a  private  house  in  such 
terms  that  we  fail  to  recognize  the  gay,  witty  belles, 
and  intellectual  society-men  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
scribed by  so  many  unprejudiced  foreigners.  Did  Mr. 
Hall  attempt  to  hoax  his  readers,  or  was  he  himself 
the  victim  of  a  hoax?     He  says, — 

"Chairs  are  arranged  in  a  close  semicircle,  the  ladies  file  into  the 
room  and  silently  take  their  seats  beside  each  other,  the  men  occupying 
the  chord  of  the  segment,  ris-n-ris  to  then'  fair  fm-s  (for  such  their  cau- 
tious distance  and  rare  communication  would  indicate  them  to  be).  The 
men,  in  this  situation,  discus  trade,  and  politics,  the  ladies,  fashions  and 
domestic  incidents,  with  all  the  quiet  and  gravity  becoming  the  solem- 
nity of  the  meeting.  Tea  and  coffee  are  handed  about,  and  in  due  pro- 
cess of  time,  cakes,  lemonade,  etc.  Should  there  be  no  dancing,  the 
forces  draw  off  after  having  for  several  hours  thus  reconnoitred  each 
other.  When  they  dance,  the  men  step  forward,  and,  more  by  gesture 
than  word,  indicate  their  wishes  to  their  fair  partners.  Cotillions  then 
commence  with  a  gravity  and  perseverance  almost  pitiable.  'Dancing/ 
says  the  Marquis  De  Cbastellux, '  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  emblem  of 
gayety  and  of  love.'  Here  it  seems  to  be  the  '  emblem  of  legislation  and 
marriage.'  The  animation  displayed  by  the  feet  never  finds  its  way  into 
light  up  the  eye  or  deepen  the  rose  on  the  cheek — 

Which  hangs  in  chill  and  lifeless  lustre  there, 

Like  a  red  oak -leaf  in  the  wintry  air; 

While  the  blue  eye  above  it  coldly  beams 

Like  moonlight  radiance  upon  frozen  streams.' 


1  Here  is  another  spicy  morceau  from  the  same  work.  The  "  Hermit*' 
attends,  with  an  American  friend,  a  public  cotillioo  party  at  Masonic 
Hall,  and  the  fallowing  dialogue  ensues: 

" '  But  I  observe  a  kind  of  pen  fenced  off,  as  it  were,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  room,  for  what  purpose  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.' 

"'That  is  a  very  useful  inclosnre,  I  assure  you.  It  Berves  for  three 
purposes  of  no  little  consequence.  The  first  and  the  most  importaut  is 
the  accommodation  of  those  wise  and  cautious  matrons,  who,  knowing 
from  experience  the  necessity  of  a  mother's  presence  on  such  occasions, 
accompany  their  daughters  to  all  places  of  public  and  private  resort. 
This  is  a  custom  that  should  never  be  destroyed.  All  who  have  experi- 
ence know  what  young  ladies  are  at  home,  and  none  are  better  judges 
than  their  mothers.  Whenever  you  find  a  mother  particularly  anxious 
to  observe  her  daughter's  motions  during  the  dance,  and  that  daughter 
equally  anxious  to  reach  the  side  of  her  mother  after  its  conclusion,  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  some  well-complied-with  stipulation  has 
alone  guaranteed  her  appearance  at  the  ball,  and  that  some  private  do- 
mestic reason  exists  for  the  use  of  this  discreet  caution.  Now,  these 
BUKpii:i..n-  lii'ith  •■!-.!  \    n:  n.i'.j  t  to-nwlv.-s  in  .  el  tain  -it  uati:  ■  n~*  within 

the  pen,  as  yon  ill  It,  an  c  >mmaud  a  fair  view  of  everything  transact- 
ing therein,  wtaii  n  it  wi  ul  I  1  a  impossible  to  do  on  the  outside.  The 
dutiful  daughter  is  bound  by  the  stipulation  aforesaid  (on  pain  of  for- 
feiting the  pleasures  of  the  next  cotillion  party)  to  make  her  appear- 
ance within  the  limits  and  remain  under  the  watchful  eye  of  her 
mother,  until  inclination  to  dance  with  her— inclination  to  dance  with 
himself  or  the  want  of  a  better  partner  -prompts  some  bowing  Adonis 

to  rescue  her  from  bondage.  .  .  .     The  se.  >>nd   purple  is  diametrically 

opposite  to  the  first.    It  is  to  be  rationally  sup] I  thai  all  mothers  are 

not  equally  careful  of  their  daughter"  manner*,  and  that  the  Bplritfl  ol 
all  daughters  do  not  require  equal  restraint.     I  know,  to  the  contrary, 


there  is  a  class  of  maidens,  notoriously  extensive,  and  technically 
termed  "wall-flowers"— from  the  astonishing  pertinacity  with  which 
they  adhere  to  that  inanimate  substance  in  spite  of  the  animated  capers 
and  nimble  pigeon-wings  of  everything  else  young  and  movable  in  the 
room.  I  must,  however,  do  them  the  justice  to  observe  that  win-never 
a  tempestuous  night,  a  rival  party,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstance 
renders  their  services  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  a  cotillion, 
there  is  not  an  instance  upon  record  in  which  they  have  n-t,  in  the 
very  essence  of  accomiinidatbiti,  ciit'erfully  acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of 
the  gentlemen  r.nd  joined  in  the  dance.  And  so  grateful  are  these  hist 
for  favors  thus  undeservedly  conferred  upon  them  that  they  take  special 
care  never  to  put  them  to  further  trouble  than  they  can  possibly  avoid. 
You  observe  them  now,  seated  opposite  the  great  entrance,  only  distin- 
guishable in  color  from  the  composition  figures  above.  The  gratitude 
of  the  gentlemen  will  prevent  their  molestation,  as  their  services  are 
not  requisite  this  evening.  But  I  have  not  yet  informed  you  of  the 
second  purpose,  which  is  simply  to  afford  these  easy  mothers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  their  good  husbands  by  playing  half-dollar  rubbers  of 
whist.  All  these  accommodations  afforded  to  the  matronizing  part  of 
the  community  are  the  result  of  long  and  deep  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  managers.  The  more  inducements  held  out  \<>  them,  the  fewer  ob- 
jections to  their  daughters'  appearance.  This  is  all  perfectly  under- 
stood and  skillfully  acted  upon.  Now,  as  to  the  third,— ami,  many  have 
averred,  the  most  necessary  purpose,— that,  sir,  is  our  supper-room,'  he 
continued,  pointing  toward  the  Inclosnre. 

"*  Supper-room  V  I  exclaimed.  'Impossible!  You  cannot  seriously 
tell  me  that  the  assembled  wealth,  fashion,  and  nobility  of  the  first  city 
in  the  United  States  are  reduced  to  the  pitiful  necessity  of  fencing  off  a 
corner  of  their  ballroom  for  that  i 


"'Yes,  sir!  In  that  space,  which  you  have  worthily 
"pen,"  seated  at  a  dozen  small  tables,  sup  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
"the  nobility  of  Philadelphia."  Korean  they  even  thus  lnitnl.lv  enjoy 
the  frugal  repast.     "  Hungry  expert.,,,  .und,  watch- 

ing the  slow  progre-s  of  mastication,  on  the  republican  principle    >f 
"rotation  in  office  must  be  respected,"  before  the  appetite  is  barely 

excited.' 

■■■  Hold,  Mi    Hermit  I     \  ou  hare  nol  yet  heard  all      V 
imagine  the  auppei  oonsista  ol  V 

"'It  la  impossible  to  conjecture.' 

"'Pickled  oysters,  and  bread  and  batter  I  -  .  .     Bat,'  I 
'the  want  of  accommodation  is  the  reason  asslgne  I  to  th    a  "snppei 
apologies,"  as  they  are  generally  oalle        I 

^r.-iit  -  it\   .I   Philadelphia-  snhVieiitl;  it    the   Same 

I    i  BUpper-rO ,  With  the  exception  of  tl 

Hall.'" 
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A  rival  association,  called  the  Columbian  Dancing 

Assembly,  was  organized  in  1823,  and  gave  its  first 

ball  at  the  saloon  in  Library  Street,  in  December.    In 

ding  years  the  Columbia's  balls  were  held 

at  the  Masonic  Hall. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  dancing-school  in  Phila- 
delphia is  in  the  advertisement  of  Mrs.  Ball,  who,  in 
L730,  kepi  a  school  in  Letitia  Court.  "  French,  play- 
ing on  the  spinet,  and  dancing,"  were  among  the  ac- 
complishmi  nts  in  which  young  ladies  were  instructed 
in  that  establishment.  In  1738,  Theobald  Hacket 
advertised  his  dancing-school.  In  1742,  Richard 
Kynall,  the  fencing-master,  also  taught  dancing,  and 
in  1746,  Kennct,  another  professor  of  the  small- 
sword, gave  instruction  in  the  art  of  Terpsichore. 
Bolton,  another  dancing-master,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  Tioli  and  his  assistant, 
Godwin,  about  1770  or  1772.  In  1785,  Mr.  Patterson 
and  Monsieur  Russell,  both  members  of  the  Ryan  & 
Wells  Company,  taught  dancing.  Russell  was  the 
first  dancer  that  introduced  the  "  pigeon-wing"  step 
in  Philadelphia  ball-rooms.  John  Durang  succeeded 
Russell  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne,  English 
dancers,  who  came  here  in  1793,  with  the  first  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  Company,  opened  a  dancing-school 
at  Oeller's  Hotel  in  1800.  After  teaching  one  season 
they  returned  to  England. 

B.  Quesnet,  an  artist  of  merit,  came  in  1796  as 
ballet-master  to  Hallain  and  Henry's  company,  at  the 
South  Street  Theatre.  He  set  up  a  school,  about  1800, 
in  Harmony  Place,  and  gave  dancing  parties  at  Kerr's 
ball-room,  in  Fourth  Street.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  engaged  Baconnais  as  his  assistant,  and  the  dan- 
lemy  was  removed  to  No.  64  South  Fourth 
Street,  and  some  years  after  to  No.  30  South  Sixth 
Street.  When,  in  1810,  Mathew  Carey  built  a  large 
printing-office  on  Library  Street,  opposite  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  second  story  of  this  building 
was  fitted  up  as  an  assembly-room,  and  Quesnet  be- 
came the  lessee.  In  1817  he  had  his  dancing  academy 
at  Washington  Hall.  He  announced  a  great  ball  for 
the  22dof  February,  in  honor  of  Washington's  birth- 
day ;  but  there  happened  to  he  two  other  balls  in 
day  and  object,  on.-  by  the 
citizens  and  one  by  the  military.  Quesnet  put  off 
his  ball  until  a  later  period  of  the  season,  the  citi- 
zens' project  was  abandoned,  and  tin'  field  left  to  the 
military,  who  gave  a  very  line  birthnighl  hall.    The 

managers    on    this    occasion    were    ('apt.    Thomas    I. 

Wharton,  ('apt.  John  Swift,  ('apt.  Thomas  Anthony, 

Lieut.  John  II.  Dickinson,   Lieut.  Cephas  C.  Childs, 

nd  ( :.  Fairman. 

Quesnet  died  in  1819, after  a  very  successful  career 

in  a  profession  in  n  hich  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors. 

William     Francis,   comedian,  was    tor    a     lew    years 

another  successful  dancing-master.     II, ■  came  here  in 

i  he  latter  part  of  the  la- 1  century.     Ill    1800  he  tan- hi 


"the  last^new*  minuet  as  performed  at  the  Grand 
Opera-House,  Paris,  the  minuet  de  la  cceur,  the 
gavoto,  waltzes,  strathspeys,  Highland  reels,  with 
the  steps  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  favorite  dances; 
the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Bath,  and  London 
cotillions,  hornpipes,  and  the  American  country 
dances,  after  the  most  approved  and  fashionable 
styles."  In  1803  his  balls  were  given  at  the  new 
assembly-room,  adjoining  the  theatre,  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Francis  entered  into  a  copartner- 
ship with  John  Durang  in  1806.  In  1808  they  gave 
their  "farewell  ball,"  but  their  academy  was  still 
kept  open  at  Harmony  Hall.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  management  by  Durang's  young  sons,  Harris  and 
Charles,  who  gave  a  ball  in  1810. 

Monsieur  Sicard  commenced  to  teach  dancing  as 
early  as  1790.  That  he  was  popular  as  a  teacher  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion with  a  competency  about  1812.  He  lived  in 
Philadelphia  for  some  years  afterward,  his  name 
being  set  down  in  the  Directory  with  the  affix  "gen- 
tleman." Dupuy  assisted  Sicard  in  1809,  when  they 
gave  a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  mariners. 

The  year  1800  seems  to  have  been  particularly  pro- 
lific in  dancing-masters.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  following-named  made  their  appear- 
ance in  that  year :  Auguste  Auriol,  "  late  from  Paris," 
announced  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  art,  and  became 
an  assistant  of  Quesnet,  but  before  the  year  was  out 
he  established  his  own  dancing  academy.  He  taught 
until  1809,  giving  balls  regularly  every  season.  He 
then  went  to  France,  and  was  absent  one  year,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Audrale  managed  the  academy. 
Auriol  returned  in  1810,  and  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia until  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shira. 
Auguste  Auriol  came  from  a  family  of  famous  dancers. 

In  October,  1800,  Henry  Paul  Nugent,  "formerly 
principal  dancer  at  the  theatre,"  proposed  to  give 
lessons  in  literature  and  the  art  of  dancing.  In  a 
long  and  curious  advertisement,  Nugent  says  of  him- 
self,— 

"  Ho  was  regularly  bred  to  letters  and  the  ornamental  arts,  M  which 
alone  he  has  snppoited  himself  fur  several  years.  He  was  a  pupil  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  author  of  'The  Ait  of  Beading,'  ami  has  taught 
the  classics  in  a  reputable  academy  near  London.    The  art  of  dancing 

be  learned  in  France  and  Kngla lid, 1  lie  practiced  as  an  assistant  to  the 

most  eminent  dan.  nig  -master  in  Hath.  The  languages  Nugent  is  ac- 
quainted with  are  the  English, French,  Latin,  and  Creek.  Those  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  teach  ;  but  he  wishes  to  teach  the  English  language 
alone,  as  there  are  fewer  skilllul  teachers  of  that  language  than  of  the 

,-  made  II  his  1 cipal  study,  and  as  the  improvements 

which  pupils  make  iii  their  vernacular  tongue,  if  properly  instructed, 
render  the  task  of  the  teacher  no  way  irksome." 

Insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  children  to 
read  with  propriety,  he  incidentally  states  that  "  many 
young  ladies  of  good  abilities,  on  leaving  an  expen- 
sive hoarding  school,  have  been  found  by  their  parents 
strangely  deficient  in  reading  and  writing  English," 
a  remark  which  is  lamentably  true  in  the  present 
time. 

Ignaee  Fraisier,  a  French  gentleman  of  good  family 
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and  education,  and  who  had  held  an  officer's  com- 
mission in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  opened  a  dancing-school  in  1801.  From 
some  motive  of  sensitive  pride  he  dropped  his  family 
name,  and  was  commonly  known  as  Monsieur  Ignace. 
In  1S02  he  announced  that  in  addition  to  lessons  in 
dancing,  he  proposed  "  to  instruct  about  twelve 
scholars  in  the  French  language,  and  to  act  as  in- 
terpreter." His  success  as  a  teacher  of  French  was 
so  great  that  for  some  years  he  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  this  branch,  although  he  did  not  give  up 
his  dancing-school.  In  1823  he  gave  instruction  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  music  and  dancing,  and  in 
the  French  and  English  languages,  and  also  gave 
notice  that  he  was  a  sworn  interpreter.  Mr.  Fraisier 
died  in  1825,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  The  fact  that 
he  had  served  his  adopted  country  as  an  officer  was 
not  generally  known  until  his  obituary  notice  was 
published.  As  the  obscure  Monsieur  Ignace,  he  had 
won  the  respect  of  the  community  among  which  he 
had  labored  so  industriously  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Mr.  Warrell,  of  the  theatre,  kept  a  dancing  acad- 
emy for  a  short  time  in  1804.  Monsieur  Epervil,  in 
1808,  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  masquerade  balls 
in  Philadelphia.  He  published  the  programme  of  a 
series  of  three  balls,  but  only  two  were  given.  Public 
opinion  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment, and  within  two  weeks  of  the  publication  of 
Epervil's  programme  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
declaring  masquerades  and  masked  balls  to  be  com- 
mon nuisances.  The  penal  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
very  stringent,  showing  that  the  evil  to  be  suppressed 
was  considered  a  serious  one.  Section  1  of  the  act 
provided  that — 

"every  housekeeper  within  this  Commonwealth  who  shall  knowingly 
permit  and  sutler  a  masquerade  or  masked  ball  to  be  given  in  his  or  her 
house,  and  every  person  who  shall  set  on  foot,  promote,  or  encourage 
any  masquerade,  or  masked  ball, and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly 
attend  or  be  present  at  any  masquerade  ..r  mask  e<l  ball  in  mask  or  other- 
wise, being  thereof  legally  cuiivicted,  .  .  .  shall  fir  each  and  every  of- 
fense be  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and 
to  give  security  in  such  sum  as  the  court  may  direct  to  keep  the  peace 
and  be  of  good  behavior  for  one  year." 

This  had  the  immediate  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to 
Mr.  Epervil's  preparations  to  initiate  the  Philadel- 
phia's into  the  follies  of  the  Parisian  Bah  de  V  Opera, 
and  he  left  for  other  parts,  deploring  the  want  of  (bad) 
taste  of  the  legislators. 

In  1809,  F.  C.  Labbe,  "  late  from  Paris,"  announced 
himself  by  giving  a  grand  ball  at  the  City  Hotel,  and 
a  few  days  later  opened  a  dancing  academy.  About 
the  year  1812  he  gave  up  dancing  to  embark  in  the 
calico-printing  business,  but  was  probably  not  very 
successful  in  that  enterprise,  for  in  1818  he  returned 
to  his  old  profession,  and  took  Auriol's  old  ball-room, 
in  Spruce  Street.  Shortly  after  he  moved  to  Carey's 
building,  hitherto  occupied  by  Quesnet,  who  now  re- 
tired.    This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1820, 


and  Labbe  transferred  his  ball-room  and  school,  tem- 
I  porarily,  to  Washington  Hall.  When  Carey's  build- 
ing was  rebuilt  he  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  which 
were  elegantly  fitted  up.  Mr.  Labbe  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  for  some  years  after  this, 
and  is  still  well  remembered  by  old  Philadelphians. 
He  is  described  as  "small  in  stature,  with  bushy 
black  hair,  and  jet-black  eyes.  He  was  very  graceful 
in  his  carriage  and  manners,  and  very  nimble  on  his 
feet." 

Monsieur  Trigant  &  Son  opened  a  dancing  academy 
in  1809 ;  they  were  also  associated  with  Monsieur  L. 
Auguste  in  a  fencing  academy.  In  1816  they  were 
joined  by  Monsieur  Gigion.  In  1820,  B.  Auguste 
succeeded  to  the  dancing  interests  of  this  school.  In 
1821  he  opened  a  French  academy  in  addition  to  his 
dancing-school.  In  1825  he  was  teaching  dancing  at 
reduced  rates,  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  not  as  successful  as  some  of  his  competitors.  A 
Mr.  Hipolite  taught  dancing  in  1S09,  together  with 
the  broadsword  and  small-sword  exercises.  He  gave, 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  grand  exhibition,  which 
was  called  "  a  grand  tournament  and  ball."  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  a  long  stay  in  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Whale,  an  Englishman,  kept  a  dancing- 
school  from  1809  to  1812,  when  he  either  died  or 
i  removed  from  the  city.  He  was  the  father  of  Master 
[  Henry  Whale,  who,  in  1809,  was  attached  to  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company  as  a  dancer,  and 
appeared  under  the  title  of  the  "Infant  Vestris." 
On  the  27th  of  November  of  that  year  The  Tangram 
said  of  Whale,  "  Considering  that  Englishmen  are 
not  reputed  for  the  elegance  and  grace  of  their  move- 
ments, he  promises  fair  to  be  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, for,  laying  aside  the  gentility  of  his  address 
and  the  politeness  of  his  phraseology,  he  powders 
his  hair,  which  is  at  least  respectably,  if  not  ele- 
gantly, done."  In  September,  1825,  notice  was  given 
that  "  Henry  Whale,  known  some  twenty  years  ago 
as  the  Infant  Vestris, — -having  danced  on  the  Phila- 
delphia stage  with  much  e'clat,  though  very  young 
then, — now  proposes  to  open  a  dancing  academy." 
1  He  stated  that  he  had  been  teaching  dancing  in  New- 
York  and  Albany.  He  opened  his  dancing-school 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

The  dancing-masters  who  practiced  their  art  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  early  period  were  mostly,  as  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  sketches,  dancers 
attached  to  a  theatre  company,  or  professional  dan- 
cers, who,  in  many  instances,  taught  also  the  art  of 
fencing.  The  French  Revolution  and,  In  a  still 
greater  extent,  the  exodus  from  San  Domingo  of 
white  families  who  had  escaped  massacre  at  the 
hands  of  the  revolted  blacks  brought  to  the  various 
American  ports  numerous  refugees,  who,  in  litis  hour 
of  their  misfortune,  turned  to  account  the  accom- 
plishments acquired  in  better  days  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  shining  in  the  polished  society  in 
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which  they  moved.      Fencing,  dancing,  and  music  [ 
were  indispensable  arts  with  the  French  gentleman 
of  the  old  regime.    Some  added  to  these  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  painting,  while  not  a  few,  whose 
fathers  had  adopted  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  ideas 
concerning  education,  were  lucky  enough  to  know- 
some  genteel  trade  and  could  turn  or  carve  wood  and 
ivory,  engrave  on  metal,  etc.    They  set  themselves  to  I 
work  bravely,  and  by  steady  industry  managed  to  I 
eke  out  a  support  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Their  native  politeness,  their  industry,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  they  accepted  poverty  after  having 
known  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion, won   the  regard   and  sympathy  of  the  people 
among  whom  fate  had  made  them  cast  their  lot. 

Philadelphia  had  her  full  share  of  these  worthy 
refugees.  Of  such  was  Victor  Guillou,  who,  about 
1810,  had  a  dancing  academy  at  No.  294  Market 
Street.  His  ancestors  were  originally  from  Brittany, 
and  of  very  ancient  lineage.  Keradec  Guillou  left 
France  in  1697,  and  settled  in  San  Domingo,  where 
he  purchased  land,  and  in  a  few  years  was  known  as 
a  wealthy  sugar  and  coffee  planter,  the  proprietor  of  J 
vast  estates.  Victor,  his  great-grandson,  was  born  in 
1776.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  prevailing 
among  the  wealthy  San  Domingans,  he  was  sent  to 
France  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  years  to  receive 
the  education  befitting  his  station, — an  education 
which  included  a  complete  course  of  artistic  accom- 
plishments. The  stormy  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  did  not  hinder  Victor  Guillou  from  pur- 
suing his  studies,  but  when,  in  1794,  the  Convention 
decreed  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  already  in 
open  rebellion,  in  San  Domingo,  the  young  man  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  colony  and  joined  the  mili- 
tary tune  organized  by  the  planters  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  homes  and  families.  Love  claims  its 
supremacy  even  in  the  most  troublous  times:  two 
years  after  his  return  home  Victor  married  the  ami- 
able daughter  of  Dieudonne  de  Las  Casas,  a  French 
nobleman,  who  had  been  banished  by  Louis  XV. 
The  young  couple  were  not  allowed  very  long  the 
peaceful  enjoymenf  of  the  honeymoon.  Matters 
had  grown  worse  in  the  colony,  the  fine  plantations 
of  the  valley  of  the  A.rtibonite  were  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  blacks,  and  whole  families  of  whites 
massacred.  Capt.  Guillou's  wile  and  the  female 
members  of  his  family  were  saved  almost  by  a 
miracle,  his  father  losing  his  life  while  protecting 
their  flight.     The  young  soldier  succeeded  in  placing 

these  terrified  ladies  on  board  of  a  vessel  hound  for 
Philadelphia;  bidding  them  God-speed,  he  returned 
[I  was  aol  until  after  the  last  hope  of 
the  planters  was  destroyed  by  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  expedition  to  the  Knglish,  in  1803,  that 
Guillou  could  think  of  joining  his  wife  and  family  in 
Philadelphia.     Here  he  resorted  to  giving  lessons  in 

dancing    as   a    means   of   support.      To    this    he   soon 

added  the  teaching  of  fencing  and  the  French  lan- 


guage. In  later  years  he  assisted  his  wife  in  con- 
ducting a  large  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  in 
which  establishment  he  was  among  the  first  teachers 
in  the  United  States  to  introduce  the  Jacotot  or  Pes- 
talozzian  method  of  instruction. 

Guillou's  dancing  academy  was  transferred  to  Ma- 
sonic Hall  in  1812.  In  1819,  this  building  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  academy  was  removed  to 
Washington  Hall,  but  Guillou  returned  to  his  old 
quarters  as  soon  as  Masonic  Hall  was  rebuilt  in  1820. 
In  1821  he  announced  his  practicing  ball  for  Febru- 
ary 3d,  in  honor  of  which  was  introduced  a  great 
novelty:  "His  ball-room  will  be  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated with  gas,  the  light  representing  a  fanciful  fire- 
work, which  will  be  represented  as  the  bat's  wing, 
oak-leaf,  and  honeysuckle  flower."  Ou  the  Sth  of 
January,  1S23,  Mr.  Guillou  gave  a  grand  military 
ball  at  Masonic  Hall,  to  celebrate  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  Gen.  Jackson's  victory.  This  was  per- 
haps the  first  commemoration  of  this  day  by  a  ball. 
In  December,  1824,  Mr.  Guillou  removed  his  dancing- 
school  to  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  would  leave  this  country  in  the  following  spring. 
He  recommended  as  his  successor  F.  D.  Mallet,  a 
teacher  of  eighteen  years'  experience.  Mr.  Guillou 
joined  in  1827  with  Gen.  Henry  Lallemand,  who  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  Stephen  Girard,  in  a  scheme  to  induce 
French  emigration  to  Florida,  then  recently  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  This  failing,  he  bought  a 
plantation  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  but  he  was 
unfortunate  in  this  venture,  and  after  three  years  of 
trouble  and  disappointment,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1828,  and  resumed  his  profession  of  dancing- 
master.  But  he  still  longed  for  that  pleasant  planter's 
life,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  as  a  reward 
for  his  laborious  exertions,  and  in  1836  he  purchased 
a  sugar  estate  in  Cuba,  and  removed  to  that  island. 
He  died  there  in  1841. 

In  1813,  Louis  Arnal,  from  Paris,  had  a  dancing 
academy  in  Gofforth  Alley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Duraug  gave  their  annual  ball  at  Quesuet's,  in 
Library  Street,  in  April,  1814.  Mr.  Durang  was  a 
son  of  John  Durang,  a  member  of  the  old  American 
Theatre  Company;  and  the  lady  was  Miss  Plane,  an 
actress  attached  to  New  York  and  Charleston  theatres. 

A.  Bonaffon  opened  his  academy  in  1819.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1S24,  he  gave  a  grand  ball  at  the  Masonic 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  <  Jen.  Lafayette, 
and  illuminated  the  saloon  with  gas  and  transparen- 
cies of  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Lafayette  at 
Yorktown. 

M.  Fedelon,  "  lately  from  France,"  and  Monsieur 
J.  Pauppinelle  both  opened  dancing-schools  here  in 
L822. 

Che  Quakers  and  rigid  Presbyterians  who,  in  the 
early  days,  trowned  down  dancing  and  other  "frivo- 
lous amusements,"  could  not  he  expected  to  counte- 
nance the  introduction  of  the  drama  in  Philadelphia. 
So  when   Murray  and  Kean's  company  of  Thespians 
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made  their  appearance,  in  1749,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  make  a  long  stay,  but  were  ordered  off  as 
soon  as  the  worthy  rulers  of  the  city's  morals  realized 
the  fact  that  their  entertainments  possessed  irresisti- 
ble attractions.  So  Murray  and  Kean  went  to  New- 
York,  and  for  five  years  the  Philadelphians  did  not 
see  a  play.  During  this  time,  however,  the  population 
had  increased,  and  the  ruling  influence  was  divided. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  among  whom 
were  not  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  position,  advocated 
more  liberal  ideas  as  regarded  public  amusements. 
They  could  not  admit  that  it  was  sinful  to  laugh  at  a 
good  farce,  or  even  to  weep  over  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
virtuous  hero  or  heroine.  Whether  a  play  is  meant 
to  show  the  inevitable  defeat  of  villainy  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  or  it  merely  holds  up  to  ridicule  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  society,  it  contains  a  good  moral 
lesson, — our  old  plays  did,  at  all  events,  and  the  play- 
wright's motto,  "  Castigat  ridendo  mores"  was  true 
then,  if  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  now.  In  the  year  1753, 
Lewis  Hallam's  English  company,  after  traveling  a 
year  in  the  Southern  colonies,  and  performing  in 
various  places  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  went  to 
New  York,  where  they  opened  their  theatre  in  the 
month  of  September.  The  report  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  their  talented  actors  awakened  a  desire  among 
the  most  liberal-minded  Philadelphians  that  Hallam 
should  visit  the  Quaker  city.  The  matter  was  not 
arranged  without  opposition,  and  a  goodly  quantity 
of  printer's  ink  was  used  in  arguments  pro  and  con; 
but  the  required  license  had  been  obtained  from 
Governor  Hamilton,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  influence,  and  Hallam's  com- 
pany came  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1754,  they  gave  their  first 
performance  in  a  large  brick  warehouse  of  William 
Plumsted,  situated  in  King  or  Water  Street,  between 
Pine  and  Lombard  Streets.  The  house  extended 
through  to  Front  Street,  on  which  there  was  an  en- 
trance by  means  of  stairs  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building.  This  house  remained  standing  until  the  year 
1849,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  The  opening  piece 
was  the  tragedy  of  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  followed 
by  the  farce,  "Miss  in  her  Teens."  Mr.  Rigby  spoke 
a  prologue,  and  Mrs.  Hallam  an  epilogue  written  for 
the  occasion,  in  which,  after  defending  the  stage 
from  the  accusation  of  sinfulness,  and  alluding  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  tragedy  upou  the  audience, 
she  asked, — 

11  If  then  the  soul  in  Virtue's  cause  we  move, 
Why  should  the  friends  of  Virtue  -disapprove  ?" 

This  temporary  theatre  was  neatly  fitted  up.  Over 
the  stage  glittered  the  motto,  "  Totius  mundus  agit 
histrionem."  On  the  opening  night  the  house  was 
very  full.  The  audience  was  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
but  an  unpleasant  disturbance  occurred  when  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  unfriendly  opponents  of 
the  theatre  occupied  a  seat  in  the  pit.  Instead  of 
being  allowed  to  sit  the  play  through,  with  the 
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chance  of  his  becoming  converted  to  a  more  liberal 
course,  he  was  summarily  ejected.  The  Governor's 
!  license  was  for  twenty-four  nights.  This  number 
was  extended  to  thirty,  and  the  theatre  closed  on  the 
24th  of  June,  after  having  had  a  brilliant  and  profit- 
able season.  One  of  the  performances  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  charity  school. 

The  members  of  this  company,  whose  performances 
were  as  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
stage  in  Philadelphia,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallam, 
Miss  Helen  Hallam,  and  her  two  brothers,  the  Mas- 
ters L.  and  Hallam,  Messrs.  Malone,  Clarkson, 

Rigby,    Singleton,    Adcock,    Miller,   and    Bell,   and 
Mesdames  Adcock,   Rigby,  Becceley,  and  Clarkson, 
and,  possibly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  and  Mr.  Hewlet, 
J  who  were  members  of  the  company  when  they  per- 
formed in  New  York.     The  pieces  performed,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  were  (beside  the  two  already  named), 
j  "Tunbridge  Walks;  or,  the  Yeomen  of  Kent;"  "The 
I  Country  Wake ;  or,  Hob  in  the  Well ;"  "  The  Game- 
ster ;"  "  Tamerlane  ;"  "  A  Wife  well  Managed  ;"  "  The 
Careless  Husband;"  "  Harlequin  Collector"  (a  farce) ; 
and  "  The  Provoked  Husband." 

Hallam's  company  came  back  to  Philadelphia  in 
1759,  to  occupy  a  permanent  theatre,  erected  for 
j  them  in  Southwark,  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  (or  South) 
j  and  Vernon  Streets,  on  Society  Hill,  which  was  just 
i  outside  of  the  corporated  limits.  David  Douglass, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  the  elder  Hallam 
after  the  latter's  death  in  the  West  Indies,  was  the 
director.  He  had  contracted  with  Alexander,  a 
blacksmith,  and  William  Williams,  painter,  for  the 
|  erection  and  decoration  of  this  theatre,  and  leave  had 
I  been  obtained  from  Governor  Denny  to  that  effect. 
The  Quakers,  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  German  Lutheran  congregation, 
and  the  Baptist  congregation,  respectively,  petitioned 
the  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  building  of  the  theatre. 
The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  suppress  lotteries  and 
plays.  Alexander  and  Williams,  the  contractors, 
who  had  progressed  with  their  work,  petitioned  the 
Governor  to  take  their  case  into  consideration.  The 
Governor,  however,  signed  the  bill,  and  it  went  to 
England,  where  it  was  repealed  by  the  king  and 
Council,  as  had  always  been  most  of  the  provincial 
laws  against  popular  amusements.  This  theatre  was 
opened  on  the  25th  of  June,  1759,  but  either  because 
the  house  was  too  small  and  not  well  fitted  up,  or 
because  the  opposition  hail  a  discouraging  effect,  the 
company  only  played  in  it  one  season.  They  left 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  away  more  than  five 
years.  On  their  return  a  new  house,  much  larger 
than  the  first  one,  was  built,  at  the  corner  of  South 
and  Apollo  Streets.  This  new  theatre  was  opened 
on  the  12th  of  November,  17G6.  The  company, 
which  formerly  had   been   designated  as  "a  company 

of  comedians  from   L Ion,"  now  assumed  the  title 

of  "  The  American  Company."     It  was  at  this  theatre, 
and  by  this  company,  that  the  lir.st  play  by  an  Anter- 
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ican  author  performed  on  any  regular  stage  was  given, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1767.  This  was  "  The  Prince  of 
Parthia,"  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Graydon,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  speaks  with  praise 
of  the  various  members  of  this  company,  especially 
of  Lewis  Hallam,  although  he  admits  that  the  latter's 
declamation,  in  tragedy,  was  "either  mouthing  or 
ranting,"  and  that  having  once  ventured  to  appear  in 
"  Hamlet,"  either  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden, 
his  acting  had  not  been  to  the  taste  of  a  London 
audience,  "though  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasing  and  interesting  address."  Mr.  Graydon  adds 
that  "he  was,  however,  at  Philadelphia,  as  much  the 
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soul  of  the  Southwark  Theatre  as  everGarrick  was  of 
Drury  Lane;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Johnson  allows,  popu- 
larity in  matters  of  taste  is  unquestionable  evidence 
of  merit,  we  cannot  withhold  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  from  Mr.  Hallam,  notwithstanding  his  faults." 

The  "  American  Company"  again  performed  at  the 
Southwark  Theatre  in  the  winters  of  1768  and  1769- 
70.  They  returned  in  1772,  and  reopened  the  theatre 
on  the  28th  of  October;  the  performances  closed  in 
April,  1773.  During  this  season  "The  Conquest  of 
Canada  ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Quebec" — the  second  original 
American  drama  ever  performed  on  the  stage — was 
produced  (Feb.  17,  1773).  Great  effect  was  given  to 
this  play  by  the  introduction  of  soldiers  from  the  bar- 
racks, sailors  from  the  king's  ships  in  port,  with  artil- 
lery, boats,  etc.  In  January  of  that  year  Francis 
Mentges,  who  became  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
service  during  the  Revolution,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  dancer,  under  the  name  of  Monsieur  Fran- 
cis, al  the  Southwark  Theatre.  The  company  was 
again  at  the  theatre  in  November,  177::.  bu1  the  season 
only  lasted  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Douglass  died,  and  the 
company  lefi  the  city. 

The  troublous  times  had  come,  and  the  momentous 

questions  which  tilled  the  public  mind  left  little  room 

for  any  thoughts  of  amusements.    Among  the  earliest 

resolutions  passed  by  the  Provincial  Congress  when 

iled,  in  September,  1771.  was  the  loll,, wing: 


"That  we  will  discourage  every  species  of  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation,  especially  horse-racing,  and  all 
kinds  of  gaming,  cock-fighting,  exhibition  of  shows, 
plays,  and  other  expensive  diversions  and  entertain- 
ments." 

When  the  company  arrived,  in  October,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  re-embark,  which  they  did, 
going  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only  performance  at 
the  theatre  that  season  was  on  the  19th  of  September, 
when  the  "Lecture  on  Heads"  and  the  recitation  of 
"Bucks  have  at  ye  all,"  were  given  by  Mr.  Goodman, 
of  the  American  Company,  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Goodman  was  a 
young  man,  who,  after  reading  law  for  some  time  with 
Mr.  Ross,  had  felt  an  irresistible  vocation  for  the 
stage,  and  had  joined  the  American  Company,  prob- 
ably in  1770  or  1772. 

The  Southwark  Theatre  remained  closed  until  it 
was  opened  by  the  British  officers  during  their  occu- 
pation of  the  city  in  1777-78.  These  amateur  per- 
formers gave  regular  plays,  for  which  tickets  of  ad- 
mission were  duly  sold,  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
widows  and  orphan  children  of  the  soldiers.  The 
ill-fated  Maj.  Andre  and  Capt.  Delancy  painted  the 
scenes  and  other  decorations.  The  curtain,  repre- 
senting a  waterfall  scene,  the  work  of  young  Andre, 
remained  in  use  until  the  theatre  was  burnt  down, 
May  9,  1823.  After  the  return  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  company  of  actors,  whose  names  are  not 
now  known,  gave  some  performances  at  the  South- 
wark Theatre,  in  September  and  October,  1778. 
Congress,  at  this  time,  passed  a  resolution  prohibit- 
ing "any  person  holding  an  office  under  the  United 
States"  from  attending  play-houses  and  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  in  March,  1779,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  new  act  upon  vice  and 
immorality,  in  which  was  incorporated  a  provision 
against  theatrical  performances  and  shows  of  every 
kind.  Various  efforts  were  made  during  the  suc- 
ceeding years  to  have  this  provision  repealed,  but 
with  little  success.  Lewis  Hallam,  with  the  old 
American  Company,  was  very  near  obtaining  a 
repeal  during  the  session  of  1784-85,  but  eventu- 
ally failed.  He  then  opened  the  theatre  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1785,  for  miscellaneous  entertainments 
and  singing.  Growing  bolder,  he  gave,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  exhibitions  or  readings  of  scenes 
from  plays. 

Hallam  was  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  of  the 
old  American  Company,  who  aided  in  recitations  and 
soul's.  John  Durang,  a  native  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
popular  as  a  dancer,  and  Charles  Busselot,  formerly 
an  officer  of  the  French  army.  The  entertainments 
were  recitations,  scenes  from  plays,  pantomimes, 
songs,  and  scenic  illusions,  accompanied  by  mechan- 
ical effects.  The  entertainments  were  carried  on  till 
the  29th  of  July. 

Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  prohibit  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  indefatiga- 
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ble  Hallam  always  found  some  new  subterfuge  by 
means  of  which  he  and  his  company  could  appear 
before  the  public  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  Thus,  in  June,  1787,  on  their  return  from 
New  York,  where  they  had  been  performing,  they 
opened  at  the  Southwark,  with  a  "  Concert,  vocal 
and  instrumental,"  in  which  was  introduced  "The 
Grateful  Ward ;  or,  the  Pupil  in  Love,"  and  the 
"musical  entertainment"  of  "The  Poor  Soldier." 
The  theatre  was  designated  in  the  bills  as  the 
"Opera-House,  Southwark."  This  entertainment 
was  for  the  relief  of  the  American  captives  in 
Algiers. 

Hallam  and  John  Henry,  who  were  now  partners, 
continued  the  struggle,  petitioning  year  after  year 
for  authority  to  open  a  new  theatre,  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  against  theatrical  exhibitions,  in 
the  mean  time  evading  that  law  by  giving  operas 
and  musical  pieces  and  occasionally  plays,  disguised 
under  the  title  of  "Lectures."  Thus,  "The  Game- 
ster" was  announced  as  a  "serious  and  moral  lec- 
ture, in  five  parts,  on  the  vice  of  gaming,"  while 
"Hamlet"  was  introduced  as  "amoral  and  instruc- 
tive tale,  called  'Filial  Piety  Exemplified  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.'  "  The  contest  came 
at  last  to  a  crisis  in  1789,  when  a  petition,  signed  by 
nineteen  hundred  citizens,  asking  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  provision  relating  to  theatres,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature.  The  religious  community 
took  the  alarm.  A  remonstrance  against  the  repeal 
of  the  law,  signed  by  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ten  persons,  was  taken  to  the  Assembly  by  a 
committee,  headed  by  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Protestant  sects  in  the  city,  viz.,  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  White,  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Rev.  William 
Rogers,  Rev.  Henry  Helmuth,  Rev.  John  Meder, 
Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore,  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  and  several 
elders  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Counter  petitions  were  immediately  gotten  up  by 
the  friends  of  the  theatre,  the  proceedings  on  their 
part  being  conducted  by  a  society  called  "  The  Dra- 
matic Association,"  for  whom  Gen.  Walter  Stewart, 
Dr.  Robert  Bass,  Dr.  John  Redman,  Maj.  Moore,  John 
Barclay,  William  Temple  Franklin,  Jacob  Barge,  and 
William  West,  acted  as  a  committee. 

The  newspapers,  as  might  be  expected,  discussed 
the  question  at  length,  and  every  means  was  used  to 
arrive  at  a  true  expression  of  public  opinion.  When 
the  question  came  up  for  final  settlement,  it  was 
found  that  six  thousand  citizens  had  signed  the  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  the  theatre,  and  four  thousand 
against  it.  The  restrictive  portion  of  the  act  was  ac- 
cordingly repealed,  and  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
licenses  to  be  issued  for  theatrical  entertainments  for 
three  years,  and  subjecting  unauthorized  exhibitions 
to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds,  so  that  improper  or 
scandalous  plays  should  not  be  performed. 

Hallam  &  Henry  opened  the  Southwark  Theatre 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1790,  with  "  The  Rivals"  and 


"The  Critic."  Their  company  consisted  of  Ryan, 
Vaughan,  Lake,  May,  Harper,  Wignell,  Wools,  Head, 
Biddell,  Robinson,  John  Durang,  Gay,  Hallam,  and 
Henry;  Mrs.  Wools,  Mrs.  Henry,  Miss  Took  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Hallam),  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Harper. 
Mr.  Kenna,  Mrs.  Kenna,  with  Master  and  MissKenna, 
arrived  from  London  during  the  season,  and  strength- 
ened the  company.  In  December,  1790,  when  they 
reopened,  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  this  list 
of  performers.  Four  American  plays  were  produced 
that  season:  Dunlap's"  American  Shandyism," Trum- 
bull's "Widow  of  Malabar,"  "Constitutional  Follies," 
a  comedy,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, and  "  The  Recess,'-  a  translation  and  adapta- 
tion by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  name  unknown. 
The  theatre  was  fashionable,  and  the  return  of  Con- 
gress to  Philadelphia  insured  a  good  attendance. 
The  season  was  unusually  brilliant. 

Charles  Durang,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Stage,"  says, — 

"The  east  stage-box  in  the  South  Street  Theatre  was  fitted  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  reception  of  Gen.  Washington.  Over  the  front  of  the 
box  was  the  United  States  coat  of  arms.  Red  drapery  was  gracefully 
festooned  in  the  interior  and  about  the  exterior.  The  seats  and  front 
were  cushioned.  Mr.  Wignell,  in  u  full  dress  of  black,  hair  powdered 
and  adjusted  to  the  formal  fashion  of  the  day,  with  two  silver  candle- 
sticks and  wax  candles,  would  thus  await  the  general's  arrival  at  the 
box-door  entrance,  and,  Willi  pleat  ivtiueinent  uf  address  and  courtly 
manners,  conduct  tliis  best  of  public  men  and  suite  to  his  box.  A  guard 
of  the  military  attended.  A  soldier  was  peiiF-rally  pnsted  at  each  Btage- 
door,  and  four  were  posted  in  the  gallery,  assisted  by  the  high  constable 
of  the  city  and  other  police  officers,  to  preserve  something  like  decorum 
among  the  sons  of  social  liberty,  who,  as  Lingo  says,  in  speaking  of 
American  notions  of  independence,  '  The  very  babes,  nursing  on  their 
mothers1  laps,  are  fed  with  liberty  and— pap  I'" 

Wignell  withdrew  from  the  company  that  year, 
and  Henry  went  to  England  to  engage  new  actors. 
He  brought  back  John  Hodgkinson  and  wife,  the 
former  a  dashing  light  comedian  and  his  wife  a  lively 
singing  actress,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brett  (the  latter  after- 
ward Mrs.  King),  Mrs.  Pownell  (celebrated  on  the 
London  stage  for  many  years  as  Mrs.  Wrighton),  Mr. 
King,  Samuel  and  James  West,  Prigmore,  Chambers 
(vocalist),  Luke  Robbins  (actor  and  scene-painter), 
and  Floar  (an  ingenious  machinist  and  property- 
man). 

The  firm  of  Hallam  &  Henry  was  dissolved  in 
1793,  and  Hallam  formed  a  partnership  with  Hodg- 
kinson for  the  season  of  1794.  Among  the  attractions 
presented  were  the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  Mrs. 
Melmoth,  the  popular  dancer  and  pantomimist,  .Mon- 
sieur Quesnet  (already  spoken  of  in  these  pages  as  a 
successful  dancing-master),  and  the  beautiful  Madame 
Garde,  a  French  danseuse  of  merited  reputation. 

This  was  the  last  season  of  the  old  Southwark  or 
"American  Theatre"  as  a  fashionable  theatre. 
Hallam  &  Hodgkinson  left  Philadelphia  for  New 
York.  They  felt  that  the  old  building  on  South 
Street  had  had  its  halcyon  days,  ami  could  not  com- 
pete with  a  rival  which  offered  the  public  vastly 
superior  accommodations  and  elegant  improvements 
until  then  undreamt  of.     They  were  wise,  for  from 
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that  time  the  popularity  of  the  Southwark  Theatre 
gradually  faded  away  before  the  rising  glory  of  the 
Chestnul  Street  Theatre.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise;  the  old  theatre,  according  to  the  reminis- 
cences of  "  Lang  Syne,"  was  "an  ugly,  ill-contrived 
affair  outside  and  inside;  the  stage  lighted  by  plain 
oil-lamps  without  glasses.  The  view  from  the  boxes 
was  intercepted  by  large  squan  h leu  pillars  sup- 
porting tin-  upper  tier  and  roof.  It  was  contended 
by  many  at  the  time  that  the  front  bunch  in  the  gal- 
lery was  the  best  -eat  in  the  house  for  a  fair  view  of 
the  whole  stage."  Such  was  the  place  where  the 
most  brilliant  arraj  of  fashion  had  assembled  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  new  theatre  in  Chestnut 
Street  was  fitted  up  in  the  interior  with  two  rows  of 
boxes  and  a  gallery  above,  supported  by  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  highly  gilt,  a  crimson  ribbon  twisted 
from  the  base  to  the  capital.  The  tops  of  the  boxes 
were  decorated  with  crimson  drapery.  The  panels 
were  of  pah-rose  color,  adorned  with  gilding. 

So  the  name  of  Hallam,  which  had  been  connected 
with  theatrical  affairs  for  the  last  forty  years,  disap- 
peared from  the  boards.  Yet  it  has  remained  indel- 
ibly written  in  our  annals,  for  if  the  elder  Hallam  lie 
not  entitled  to  the  appellation,  "  Father  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stage,"  conferred  upon  him  by  Dunlap,  he  has 
an  undisputed  right  to  that  of  "  Founder  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Stage."  His  son  continued  his  work  and 
us  the  best  interpretations  of  the  old  English  drama, 
now  forsaken  for  the  clumsy  adaptations  of  French 
pieces  by  modern  playwrights,  who  have  discovered 
that  it  is  easier  to  imitate  than  to  create,  and — it  pays 
better. 

The  old  Southwarlc,  after  this,  ceased  to  have  regu-  | 
lar  seasons,  but  it  was  opened  from  time  to  time  to  the  j 
performances  of  transient  companies,  amateurs,  or 
temporary   combinations  of  seceders  from   different 
companies  and  actors  out  of  work.     In  the  spring  of  ' 
1800  "The  Orphans"  and  "The   Irish   Widow"  were 
played  at  this  theatre  by  an  association  of  amateurs, 
called  the  Thespian  Society.     John   Durang  and  his 
family,  assisted  by  a  few  others,  occupied  the  theatre 
in  the  summer  months  following.     In  August.  1801, 
a   portion   of  the  Chestnut   Street   Theatre  Company 
announced  the  opening  of  a  summer  season  at  the 

South   Street    Theatre.      Almost    simultaneously    with 

this  announcement  there  appealed  one  bj  Messrs. 
Barrett,  Placide  iv.  Robertson,  who, singularly  enough. 
had  also  engaged  the  theatre.  The  two  companies, 
instead  of  quarreling  over  tin-  possession  of  the  stage, 
very  wiselj  agreed  to  join  their  forces,  an  advanta- 
imbination  which  increased  the  chances  of 
Becuring  good  audiences,  for  while  the  <  Ihesl  nut  Street 
actors  were  prepared  for  tragedy,  high  comedy,  and 

English  opera,  their  new  associates  were  particularly 
Strong  in  recitations,  dancing,  and  pantomime,  and 
they  could  boast  of  having  in  their  ranks  "that 
wonder  of  the  world,  the  Antipodean  Whirligig,"  Mr. 

I  ondon."     Robertson  was  a 


great  attraction,  and  thousands  viewed  with  never- 
ei  asing  wonder  his  great  whirling  feat.  He  appeared 
with  his  head  protected  by  a  sort  of  metallic  cap, 
lined  inside  with  felt,  and  mounting  a  strong  table, 
the  legs  of  which  were  made  fast  to  the  floor,  he  was 
tixed  head  downward  in  the  centre.  He  immediately 
began  a  rotary  motion  of  his  body,  increasing  in  rapid- 
ity until  he  looked  more  like  a  piece  of  machinery 
than  like  a  man.  "  Indeed,"  says  Durang,  "  he  was 
so  very  rapid  that  you  could  not  observe  by  the  eye 
his  figure  ;  you  could  only  discern  a  perpendicular 
object  like  the  axle  id"  a  wheel,  going  around  with 
immense  rapidity."  Sometimes  he  would  have  fire- 
works attached  to  his  heels  and  other  parts  of  his 
person.  Placide  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
playing  the  fiddle  with  the  bow  in  his  mouth,  the 
instrument  being  held  behind  his  back  and  over  his 
head.  There  was  no  lack  of  talent  in  the  dramatic 
company,  which  counted  among  its  members  Mr. 
Fullerton,  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool;  Wil- 
liam I'-.  Wood,  Cain,  Francis,  Warren,  Blissett,  Prig- 
more,  L'Estrange,  Mrs.  Snowden,  and  Mrs.  Shaw. 
During  the  season  "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  or,  the 
Death  of  Gen.  Warren,"  was  played  in  very  good  style. 
In  July,  1802,  another  company,  formed  from  the 
Chestnut  Street  actors,  had  a  short  season  at  the  South 
Street  Theatre.  Among  the  plays  wdiich  they  brought 
out  was  "  The  Federal  Oath  ;  or,  the  Independence  of 
177t)."  a  pantomimical  sketch,  interspersed  with  songs. 
In  this  troupe  were  Warren,  Wood,  Cain,  Bernard, 
Usher,  Blissett,  Francis,  Milbourne,  Miss  Westray, 
Mrs.  Jones,  Misses  Arnold,  K.  Solomon,  Hunt,  Screven, 
and  others. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1803,  Mr.  McGinnis,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Theatric  Lounge,"  opened  a  miscellaneous 
entertainment,  consisting  of  songs  and  recitations  and 
scenes  from  "The  Mountaineers," — Octavitm,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginnis. After  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  in  August, 
at  a  place  opposite  the  Lombardy  Garden,  McGinnis 
returned  to  the  old  theatre,  and  brought  out  "The 
Virgin  Unmasked,"  the  characters  in  which  were 
taken  by  McGinnis,  Durang,  Parsons,  Shaefer,  "a 
gentleman,"  and  Mrs.  Brumley. 

During  the  summer  of  1804  there  was  a  short  Beason 
at  the  .ild  theatre  by  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre 
Company.  On  the  4th  of  July  was  produced  a  piece 
written  by  James  Workman,  entitled  "Liberty  in 
Louisiana."  Mr.  Wood  delivered  an  oration  "in 
honor  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States."  The 
house  was  opened  for  a  single  night  in  October,  when 
Mr.  Story,  from  the  London  and  Charleston  theatres, 
presented  "  The  Point  of  Honor"  and  "  The  Spoiled 
Child." 

The  Manfredi  family  opened  this  theatre  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1806,  and  gave  a  series  of  tight-rope  perform- 
ance-, ballets,  pantomimes,  etc.  They  were  succeeded 
by  a  portion  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Company,  among 
which  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toe,  the  latter  formerly 
Mi"    Arnold.     It   was    then    and    there   Spencer  H. 
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Cone  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  He  I 
played  with  much  success  Achmet,  in  "  Barbarossa." 
Cone  became  a  favorite  afterward  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  where  he  played  during  several  sea- 
sons. In  the  midst  of  a  successful  career  he  suddenly 
left  the  stage  and  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  became 
associate  editor  of  The  American,  exchanged  his  quill 
for  a  sword  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke 
out,  and  served  as  a  captain  of  artillery ;  returned  to 
the  stage  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  again 
left  it,  finally  this  time,  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  in  which  last  profession  he  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Kate  Claxton,  one  of 
the  most  deservedly  popular  actresses  of  a  later  time,  I 
is  a  granddaughter  of  Spencer  H.  Cone. 

In  1807  the  first  French  dramatic  company  that  | 
had  ever  appeared  in    Philadelphia  opened  at  the  [ 
South  Street  Theatre  for  a  short  season,  playing  va- 
rieties and  vaudevilles.     Their  advertisements  show  | 
that  they  performed  several  good  pieces  of  the  old 
French  repertoire,  which  required  actors   of   a  fair 
average  of  talent.     "  Le  Directeur  dans  l'Embarras" 
(The  Perplexed  Manager),  "  L'Avocat  Pathelin,"  by 
Palaprat,   "On   fait  ce  qu'on   Peut,  en  non  pas   ce 
qu'on  Veut,"  "  Heureusement,"  by  Rochon  de  Cha- 
bannes, "  Le  Sourd,  ou  1' Auberge  Pleine,"  and  several 
lighter  pieces  and  farces  were  produced.     In  March, 
Manfredi   came   back   to   the   old   theatre,  and   the  | 
French    company   removed    to   Sicard's    ball-room. 
Daudet,  one  of  the  principal  actors,  was  the  manager. 
His  name  and  that  of  Monsieur  Bridan  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  John  Durang  opened 
at  the  old  theatre  with  a  company  of  which  his  three 
sons,  Augustus  F.,  Ferdinand,  and  Charles,  and  his 
daughters,  Catharine  and  Charlotte,  formed  part,  with  | 
Baillie,  Taylor,  Drummond,  Wright,  and  Miss  M. 
Mullen.  Old  Hallam,  who  owned  the  theatre, 
played  occasionally.  This  company  was  considerably 
strengthened  in  September  by  the  accession  of  Giles 
Leonard  Barrett,  Wilmot,  McKenzie,  Johnson,  Wil- 
liams, Yeates,  George  H.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and 
others.     They  brought  out  several  heavy  pieces. 

The  name  of  Durang  has  occurred  several  times  in 
these  pages,  and  it  is  fit  that  it  should  form  the  closing 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  old  South  Street  or  South- 
wark  Theatre,  with  which  it  was  so  closely  connected. 
John  Durang  was  connected  with  Hallam's  company 
ever  since  1785.  Engaged  at  first  for  his  merits  as  a 
dancer,  he  became  a  useful  member  of  the  dramatic 
company.  His  children  were  brought  up  to  the  stage. 
One  of  his  sons,  Charles  Durang,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  ballet  in 
1803.  He  was  then  only  nine  years  old.  He  was  des- 
tined to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Durang  in  the  annals 
of  the  Philadelphia  stage  long  after  his  father  had  gone 
to  rest  in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead,  near  his  old  man- 
ager and  friend,  Hallam.  Charles  Durang,  after  being  | 
an  actor,  ballet-master,  and  manager,  lived  to  write 


the  history  of  that  stage1  of  which  his  father  had 
been  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  on  which  he  himself 
had  passed  his  life  from  boyhood  through  to  manhood 
and  old  age,  renouncing  it  only  when  his  infirmities 
prevented  his  further  prosecution  of  his  profession. 
The  "stars"  of  more  than  half  a  century  had  been  his 
associates,  and  he  had  witnessed  the  first  efforts  of 
actors  and  actresses  since  famous.  Who  better  than 
he  could  write  a  truthful,  interesting  narrative  of 
reminiscences  of  the  stage?  He  had  played  his  part 
honorably  on  another  stage  beside  that  consecrated  to 
Melpomene  and  Thalia :  when  the  last  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  the  United  States  he  flew  to  the 
defense  of  his  native  land,  and  was  one  of  the  little 
garrison  which  guarded  the  six-gun  battery  at  the 
battle  of  North  Point,  Md.  This  fight  was  immortal- 
ized by  Francis  S.  Key's  glorious  song  of  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
in  public  by  Ferdinand  Durang,  in  a  building  adjoin- 
ing the  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  Charles 
Durang  leading  the  chorus. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1807,  notice  was  given  in 
the  newspapers  that  there  would  be  a  performance  of 
"  Douglas"  at  the  South  Street  Theatre,  "  to  bring 
forward  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  past  the  admiration  of  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Virginia,  under  the  title  of  the  'Infant  Ameri- 
can Roscius.'  "  Another  "  Infant  Roscius,"  said  to 
have  been  born  in  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
18,  1802,  and  consequently  only  six  years  old,  was 
brought  forward  in  1808.  "  Having  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  room  for  exhibition,"  this  young  prodigy, 
it  was  announced,  would  "  wait  on  families  in  their 
houses  and  give  recitations."  John  Howard  Payne 
was  also  called  the  "  American  Roscius,"  and  he  has 
been  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  first 
"  Infant  American  Roscius"  of  1807.  Payne,  accord- 
ing to  the  biographical  sketches  of  him,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  26, 
1809,  as  Young  Norval.  He  was  then  sixteen  years 
old.  During  the  spring  of  1808  the  old  theatre  was 
"opened  for  public  amusement."  The  performances 
were  legerdemain,  balancing,  ventriloquism,  imita- 
tions, etc.  The  place  must  have  deteriorated  when 
the  manager  found  it  necessary  to  announce  that 
"  smoking  cigars  is  not  allowed  in  the  theatre." 

An  amateur  association  gave  performances  at  vari- 
ous times  in  1812  and  afterward  at  the  old  theatre. 
This  society  was  known  as  "The  Moretonians,"  and 
took  its  name  from  John  Pollard  Moreton,  a  young 
American  actor  of  merit,  who  was  a  native  of  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.  He  had  been  in  India  and  England, 
and  was  brought  over  by  Wignell  to  be  a  member  of 
the  first  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company  in  1793. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia  in  17!' I, 
and  died  in  1798.  No  public  notice  was  given  of 
these  amateur  performances. 
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In  1812,  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  had  been  manager  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  brought  out  his  wife's  nieces, 
the  Misses  Abercrombie,  two  fine  dancers.  Failing 
to  negotiate  with  Warren  &  Wood,  managers  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  for  their  appearance,  he  or- 
ganized a  company  and  opened  the  old  South  Street 
Theatre.  Beaumont  had  with  him,  besides  his  wife 
and  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mr.  Fell,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  James  Abercrombie.  During  the  season 
several  performers  of  note  joined  this  company,  none 
of  whom  had  ever  played  in  Philadelphia.  Among 
them  were  Mrs.  Goldson,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London;  Mrs.  Riddle,  mother  of  Cordelia  and  Eliza  j 
Riddle  ;  Mr.  William  Jones,  afterward  one  of  the  I 
managers  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre ;  and  Joseph 
Hutton,  schoolmaster  and  playwright.  The  ballet 
pantomime  of  "Little  Red  Riding-Hood"  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  America  by  this  company. 

The  Abercrombie  sisters  created  such  a  furor  by 
their  admirable  dancing  that  the  managers  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  found  it  their  interest  to  offer 
them  an  engagement,  and  the  South  Street  Theatre 
season  came  to  a  close  on  the  30th  of  January,  1813. 
"The  Theatrical  Commonwealth,"  a  company  com- 
posed of  seceders  from  various  theatres,  and  which 
had  been  organized  in  New  York  by  Twaits,  opened 
the  old  place  on  the  13th  of  April,  1813.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  company  were  Messrs.  Clark,  Burke, 
Caulfield,  and  Anderson  ;  Mesdames  Burke  and  Clark; 
Miss  Clark,  of  the  Charleston  Theatre ;  Messrs.  Twaits, 
Jacobs,  Fisher,  Hathwell,  aud  Fennell,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
Twaits,  and  Mrs.  Goldson.  Mr.  Leigh  Waring  and 
old  Mrs.  Morris  soon  joined  the  company. 

Mrs.  Burke  (afterward  Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson)  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia  as  Leonora,  in 
"The  Padlock."  This  lady,  the  mother  of  the  two 
comedians  so  eminent  in  later  times,  Charles  Burke 
and  "  Joe"  Jefferson,'  was  a  daughter  of  Monsieur 
Thomas,  a  planter  of  San  Domingo. 

Probably  the  last  performance  at  this  old  theatre 
was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1817,  when  Higgins  and 
Bernard,  who  had  opened  it  for  a  few  nights,  after  it 
had  remained  unoccupied  some  years,  brought  out 
"  Manuel,"  a  tragedy,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  the 
author  of  "  Bertram."  The  old  South  Street  Theatre 
royed  by  fire  on  the  9th  of  .May,  1821.  The 
event  caused  little  excitement ;  the  very  existence  of 
the  "Id  place  was  almost  forgotten, — sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 


1  Thero  liavi-  I ...-|.  i     ,   first  Joseph 

■on,  a  great  favorite  in  tils  time  and  one  .if  the  most  relnabli 

111   Street   Theatre   company,  was   not   only  a  yreat  comic 

tile  talent,  but  a  fine  singer.    His  eon,  Joseph  the  second, 

i    tin-  same  theatre,  WHS  :UI  aehU'  of  onittl.'U  V   tin  .  ll,  !<u!    .ui 

Hitisi  no. I  scoin-|iaiiitiT.    ll,.  married  Mis   Burke, aud  i 

.i,  third  of  the  name    so  well  known  foi  hi  lion 

il "  Bin  Van  v\  Inkli '  ,\  nonius,  and 

mores  the  present  generation  I i  tears  to  laughter  with  asingle  -lance 

i  M'  ,  yet     never    vulval    or 


An  old  dwelling-house  on  Apollo  Street,  running 
from  South  to  Shippen,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Streets,  was  fitted  up  in  1811,  and  opened  as  "The 
Apollo  Street  Theatre."  It  was  an  unfortunate 
undertaking,  although  the  house  had  been  prettily 
fitted  up  and  arranged,  the  scenery  well  painted,  and 
the  company  good,  being  composed  of  members  of  the 
Chestnut  and  Walnut  Street  Theatres.  Among  them 
wrere  Webster  (a  vocalist  of  some  reputation),  Cross, 
Lindsley,  Anderson,  Morgan,  Lucas,  Legg,  old  Mrs. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Bray  (formerly  Miss  MeMullin),  Miss 
Williams,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Sweet.  On  the 
opening  night  an  address,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  was  spoken  by  Mr. 
Webster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  joined  the  company 
after  the  season  commenced,  but  did  not  remain  long. 
John  Hodgkinson's  play  of  "  The  Man  of  Fortitude" 
was  performed  there  On  the  19th  of  July,  shortly 
after  which  the  Apollo  Street  Theatre  closed  its  doors 
forever. 

In  the  year  1791  the  Kenna  family,  which  had  per- 
formed at  the  South  Street  Theatre  for  a  time,  opened 
a  theatre  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  on  Front  Street, 
near  Pool's  bridge,  and  not  far  from  the  Noah's  Ark 
Tavern.  Being  subsequently  reinforced  by  some 
actors  out  of  employment,  they  took  the  name  of 
"  The  New  American  Company,"  and  played  tragedies 
and  light  pieces.  Donegauni's  troupe  of  tumblers 
and  posturers,  and  Monsieur  De  Moulin's  company 
of  dancers  afterward  performed  at  this  theatre,  closing 
finally  in  May.  1792. 

The  great  event  in  dramatic  circles  in  1794  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre  on  Chestnut  Street,  above 
Sixth,  on  the  17th  of  February.  When  Thomas  Wig- 
nell  separated  from  Hal  lam,  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1790,  he  associated  himself  with  Hugh  Reinagle, 
a  musician,  and  the  two  determined  to  establish  a  new 
theatre.  While  prepared  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds  to  engage  the  best  performers  from  Europe  and 
to  procure  scenery,  dresses,  and  everything  concerning 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  theatre,  they  required 
assistance  to  purchase  the  ground  and  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings.  They  proposed,  therefore,  to 
create  a  stock  of  sixty  shares,  at  three  hundred  dol- 
lars each  shai'e.  Six  per  cent,  interest  aud  a  season 
ticket  to  each  shareholder  were  the  inducements 
offered.  Ten  shares  were  to  be  redeemed  and  paid 
off  annually.  The  stock  was  readily  taken  up  by  the 
liberal   patrons  of  the  drama,-  aud  the  building  was 

•  The  followin;:  were  the  ordinal  subscribers,  each  for  one  share: 
Robert  Morris,  Henry  Hill,  .1.  Swanwick,  J.Swanwi.k  (for  W. Macken- 
zie), Walter  Stewart,  Mark   Prager,  Jr.,  J.  L  I     I 

Rivart,  Matthew  UcConnell,  Samuel  Anders Robert  Bass,  Pearson 

Hunt,  Samuel  Hay-,  William  bin -ham.  r.  Hi.  timolol,  James  Lyle,  Wil- 
liam Cramond,  Edward  Tilghman,  John  Travis,  James  Crnmoud,  John 
Ashley,  Thomas  M.  Taylor,  Ueorge  Pailst,  Robert  S.  Bickley,  John 
Vaiighaii,  Thomas  Kii/simons.  Michael  Prager,  John  Dnffield,  Rich- 
ard Potter, John  Brown,  Thomas  M,  Willing,  Matthew  Saddler,  Robert 
Patron,  John  I.eamv.  Robert  Itainey.  DaTld  t'ay  (for  Andrew  Clow), 

Iiim.I  i  ,i\.  'II ins  bos  1 1  bo  i,  James  i;  lent  worth,  John    Lawrence,  Sam- 

:    1  .John  Mitchell,  John  Dunhip,  Isaac  Franks, 
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commenced  in  the  year  1791.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid,  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  by  Mr.  Reinagle,  who 
was  a  master  mason.  Jared  Ingersoll  delivered  an 
address  on  the  occasion. 

The  plan  of  the  building,  which  was  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  Bath  Theatre,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Richards, 
of  London,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Wignell.  The 
theatre  had  so  far  progressed  in  February,  1793,  as  to 
permit  of  its  being  opened  to  the  public  for  one  night, 
when  a  grand  concert,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was 
given.  The  interior  decorations  were  fin- 
ished, and  they  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators,  but,  outside,  the  building  was  far 
from  presenting  the  fine  appearance  it  did 
some  years  later,  when  the  colonnade  was 
added.  The  following  description,  taken 
from  "  The  Picture  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
James  Mease,  M.D.,  will  give  a  correct  idea 
of  a  structure  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  finest  theatre  in  America  at  the  time: 

"The  theatre  on  Chestnut  near  Sixth  Street  was  founded 
in  the  year  1791 ;  and  enlarged  and  improved,  as  it  now 
stands,  in  1S05.  It  presents  a  handsome  front  on  Chestnut 
Street  of  ninety  feet,  including  two  wingsof  fifteen  feet  each. 
The  centre  building  is  ornamented  with  two  spirited  and 
well-executed  figures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  (by  Bush)  on 
each  side  of  a  great  Venetian  window,  over  which,  in  two 
circular  tablets,  are  emblematical  insignia.  The  top  of.this 
centre  building  is  crowned  by  a  pediment.  The  wings, 
opened  by  large  windows,  recede  a  little  from  the  front 
above,  but  project  below,  twelve  feet  to  the  line  of  the  street, 
faced  with  marble  ;  these  pavilions  ;ir  e  decorated  by  emblem- 
atic figures  in  tablets,  and  connected  together  by  a  colon- 
nade of  ten  fancy  Corinthian  columns.  The  extreme  depth 
of  the  theatre  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet;  the  in- 
terior is  judiciously  and  handsomely  arranged.  In  the 
wings  are  the  greenrooms,  dressing-rooms,  scene-rooms,  etc. 
Through  the  projecting  wings  or  pavilions,  you  pass  to  the 
stairs  of  the  galleries;  under  the  colonnade,  the  left-hand 
door  leads  to  the  pit,  but  to  the  boxes  you  ascend  in  front  by  a  flight  of 
marble  steps,  enter  the  lobby,  and  pass  to  the  corridors  which  commu- 
nicate with  all  the  boxes.    Those  in  front  of  the  Btage  are  disposed  in 

Charles  Pettit,  Thomas  M.  Moore,  James  Head,  Thomas  Wignell  (for  a 
friend),  John  Swire  (for  J.  D.  A.  E.  N.  0.  Y.),  Thomas  Ketland,  Jr., 
Griffith  Evans,  James  Barclay,  Robert  Westcott,  J.  Swanwick  (for 
James  Abercrombiej,  Joseph  Harmar,  Francis  West,  Andrew  Spence, 
A.  Reinagle  (for  a  friend),  Thomas  Carradine,  J.  Delany,  Robert  West- 
cott (for  a  friend),  John  Brown  (for  James  Crawford),  John  Harrison 
(L.  M.). 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  Messrs.  Wignell  &  Reinagle's 
proposals  for  erecting  a  theatre,  held  at  the  City  Tavern  the  22d  June, 
17tt'_',  in  consequence  of  three  da\s'  previous  advertisement, 

"  Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Wignell  &  Reinagle  be  authorized  to  open  an 
additional  subscription  for  forty  shares  upon  the  same  terms  and  secu- 
rity as  the  former  shares. 

"  John  Vadqhan.  Secretary  pro  tern. 

"Henrt  Hill,  Chairman" 

Additional  subscribers,  one  share  each;:  Charles  Biddle,  D.  C.  Clay- 
poole,  G.  W.  Plumsted,  Edward  Fox,  Robert  Rainey,  Edw.  Fox  (for  a 
friend),  George  Meade,  C.  Richmond  (for  John  Wright),  John  Mitchell 
(for  A.  Caldwell),  John  Williams,  Jr.,  John  Williams  (for  Miss  C.  Alex- 
ander), Joseph  Donaldson,  John  Bidwell,  George  Keppele,  Adam  Zant- 
zinger,  C.  A.  Bertier,  William  Stiles,  Philip  Nicklin,  T.  Goyaux  de  la 
Roche,  John  Kean,  Elizabeth  Bordley  (by  Beale  Bardie;),  Thomu 
Smith,  Hannah  Paleski,  Peter  Blight,  Samuel  Anderson  (for  a  friend), 
John  NicholBon  (two  shares),  Thomas  P.  Anthony,  David  I'iukeiton, 
John  Binns,  William  Smith,  Norton  Pryor,  Jr. 

[Three  names  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  first  list  and  one  name 
in  the  second  list  are  left  out,  it  being  impossible  to  decipher  them. J 
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and  gallery,  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  spectator  the  greatest  advan- 
tages. The  stage  occupies  a  front  between  the  boxes  of  thirty-six  feet, 
and  runs  back  upwards  of  seventy-one  feet.  Over  the  stage,  occupying 
part  of  the  entablature  and  phii'wnl  of  the  frontscene,  is  an  emblematic 
representation  of  America  encouraging  the  <lr;una,  uiuh-r  which  are  the 
words,  'For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe.'" 

This  theatre  was  computed  to  hold  about  two  thou- 
sand persons,  of  which  number  nine  hundred  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  boxes. 

The  company  was  very  strong,  both  as  to  number 
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and  combination  of  talent.  Wignell  went  to  England 
in  1796,  to  replace  some  of  his  actors  who  had  left 
him.  Among  those  whom  he  engaged  were  Thomas 
A.  Cooper,  afterward  famous  as  a  tragedian,  and 
William  Warren,  of  equal  merit  as  a  comedian.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Byrne,  the  dancers,  also  came  with  him. 
John  A.  Bernard,  already  in  this  country,  and  who 
had  acquired  celebrity  in  light  comedy,  was  engaged 
by  the  manager  on  his  return.  Wignell  died  in  1803, 
after  seeing  his  enterprise  a  continued  success.  His 
widow  entered  into  partnership  with  Reinagle,  and 
Warren  and  Wood  became  the  stage  managers. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  the  elder,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  of  1803,  in  the  characters  of  Frank  Oatland 
and  Dr.  Lenative. 

The  melodrama,  which  for  a  number  of  years  may 
be  said  to  have  almost  driven  regular  tragedy  from 
the  stage,  was  first  introduced  in  Philadelphia  in  1804, 
when  "  A  Tale  of  Mystery,"  by  Holcraft,  was  produced 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 

Thomas  A.  Cooper,  whose  fame  as  a  tragedian  was 
now  well  established,  came  back  to  the  Chestnut  in 
1804.     During  the  season  of  1808-9  he  acted   twice 
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a  week  in  New  York,  and  twice  a  week  in  Philadel- 
phia. Master  John  Howard  Payne,  afterward  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  song  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1809.     Durang  says  of  him, — 

"His  youth,  figure,  and  beauty  of  features  were  highly  prepossessing. 

But  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  petite  in  stature,  yet  he  appeared  the 
epitome  of  a  P>  iiv,-  llumlt  in  soul  and  manner.  His  [are  beamed  with 
intelligence,  and  his  bearing  was  of  the  most  courtly  mould.  He  was 
vigorous  with  ratit  ;  chaste,  hut  not  dull.  He  portrayed  ;,N  1 1  j  ■■  .jiiiih 
thought,  restless  disposition,  and  infirm  philosophy  of  Hnmbt  with  great 
judgment  and  tact.1' 

Reinagle  died  in  Baltimore  Sept.  21, 1809.  A  part- 
nership was  then  formed  between  Warren — who  had 
married  the  Widow  Wignell — and  Wood.  The  firm 
of  Warren  &  Wood  continued  until  1826. 

la  1811  the  theatre-goers  of  Philadelphia  were 
thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  such  as  bad  never 
been  known  before,  by  the  arrival  of  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  the  English  tragedian.  He  was  engaged  for 
twelve  nights,  and  made  his  first  appearance,  on  the 
25th  "i  March,  as  Richard  III.  There  were  no  re- 
served seats  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thiug  to  see  a  servant,  or  some  one  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, rush  into  the  house  as  soon  as  he  could  gain 
admittance,  drop  into  some  desirable  seat,  and  occupy 
it  until  his  master  or  employer  came  to  claim  it.  On 
the  occasion  of  Cooke's  first  appearance,  which  was 
on  a  Monday,  such  precautionary  measures  were 
of  little  avail.  As  early  as  Sunday  evening — as 
related  by  Charles  R.  Leslie  in  his  "  Autobiography" 
— the  steps  of  the  theatre  were  covered  with  men 
who  hail  come  prepared  to  spend  the  night  there, 
that  they  might  have  the  first  chance  of  taking  places 
in  the  boxes.  Some  actually  took  off  their  hats  and 
put  "!i  nightcaps.  When  the  doors  were  opened  at  ten 
o'clock,  Monday  morning,  the  street  in  front  of  the 
theatre  was  impassable.  The  rush  was  tremendous. 
Men  literally  fought  their  way  through,  coats  were 
torn  off  the  backs  of  their  owners,  hats  knocked  off 
and  mashed;  one  fellow,  swinging  himself  up  by 
means  of  the  iron  bracket  of  a  lamp,  ran  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  into  the  theatre.  By  evening  the 
crowd  that  besieged  the  doors  was  so  dense  and  tumul- 
tuous that  it  was  evident)ticket-holders, and  especially 
ladies,  could  not  make  their  way  through  it  without 
danger. 

"  A  placard  was  therefore  displayed  statin":  that  all 
persons  who  had  tickets  would  he  admitted  at  the 
Btage-door,  before  the  front  doors  wire  opened.      This 

Dotice  so, ,n  drew  such  a  crowd  to  the  back  of  the 

theatre  thai  when  Cooke  arrived  he  could  nol  gel  in. 

He  was  on  loot,  with  Dunlap,  one  ,,t  the  New   Sort 

and  he  was  obliged  to  make  himself  known 

before  he  could  he  got  through  the  press,  '  I  am  like 
the  man  going  to  be  hanged,'  he  said,  '  who  told  the 
crowd  they  would  have  no  fun  unless  they  made  way 
for  him.'" 

In  The  Cynic,  by  "Growler  Gruff,"  the  following 
notice  of  Cooke's  acting  appeared  in  1812  : 


"His  Itirhard  111.  was  received  with  shouts.  His  death-,-,-,-!,,-  «.ts 
truly  appalling.  As  he  lifted  his  left  arm  over  his  forehead,  and  gave 
the  last  withering  look  al  Richmond-  -tl,,-  expression  of  his  eyes  as  they 
for  a  moment  vividly  rolled,  then  l,ec;,m,-  fixedly  glazed,  and  ;,ll  vis  ,1, 
seemed  gone — was  peculiar,  and  thrilled  the  audience.  Hi-  Btyle  was 
quiet,  but  astonishingly  impressive.  You  felt  even  thing  he  did.  The 
face  fixed  your  attention  at  once.  The  words  that  foil,, wed  riv,t,-d 
your  attention,  and  absorbed  all  objects  else.  Four  mind  dwelt  ou 
naught  beside.  You  did  not  see  Cooke.  You  only  saw  the  character. 
He  never  lost  the  feeling  of  his  [art.  The  coloring  of  the  passion  was 
preserved  in  graphic  tints  to  the  end.  We  think  that  Kean  bottomed 
much  of  his  tllos'ter  on  that  of  Cooke.  The  basis  of  his  acting  bore  a 
strong  resemblance.  But  Kean  made  more  detached  points.  Tn  action 
he  was  more  of  the  melodramatic  school.  Their  performances  were 
alike,  yet  distinct." 

The  receipts  on  Cooke's  first  night  were  $1348.50. 
The  highest  receipts  during  his  engagement  were 
$1434  ;  the  lowest,  $778.  He  was  re-engaged  for  four 
nights,  with  as  good  results.  In  the  succeeding 
month  Cooper  and  Cooke  played  together.  The 
highest  receipts  were,  on  the  first  night,  $1604  ;  the 
lowest,  $1183.  These  were  large  receipts  when  the 
prices  were, — Box,  $1 ;  pit,  75  cents ;  gallery,  50  cents. 

Durang  says  that  "  the  performance  of  '  Othello' 
was  the  most  magnificent  effort  ever  witnessed  on  the 
American  boards.  It  never  has  been  surpassed  to 
our  recollection." 

In  the  season  of  1812-13,  John  Duff  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Philadelphia  ;  he  was  then  a  handsome 
young  man,  scarcely  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; 
his  wife  (Miss  Dyke),  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  was  about  eighteen,  and  very  beauti- 
ful. She  played  light  parts.  In  her  more  mature 
womanhood  she  revealed  herself  as  one  of  the  finest 
tragic  actresses  that  ever  trod  the  American  stage. 
In  the  same  season  Holman  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Hoi  man,  were  among  the  Chestnut  Street  stars. 

James  N.  Barker's  play  of  "  Marmion"  was  brought 
out  during  the  following  season,  with  Duff  as  Marmion. 
The  feeling  toward  Great  Britain  was  not  very  friendly 
at  that  time,  for  all  saw  impending  war  in  the  diffi- 
culties then  existing  between  the  two  countries.  Re- 
sistance to  England  formed  the  theme  of  "  Marmion," 
and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Scots  found  an 
echo  in  the  breasts  of  the  Americans^.  Hence  an  inci- 
dent, as  related  by  Durang,  which  occurred  on  the 
first  night  the  piece  was  played.  The  scene  was 
between  King  James  and  Marmion.  Gen.  John  Bar- 
ker, the  father  of  the  author,  was  seated  in  the  stage 
box.     King  James  replies  to  Marmion  as  follows: 

'•  My  lord  1  iny  lord  !  under  such  injuries, 
How  shall  a  free  arid  gallant  nation  act'.' 
Still  lay  its  sovi-ii-igntN  ,,t   Kngland's  feet- 
Still  basely  ask  a  boon  from  Kngland's  bounty 
Still  vainly  hope  redress  from  Kngland's  justice'' 
No!  by  our  main  red  fathers'  memories. 
The  land  may  sink,  but,  like  a  glorious  wreck, 
'Twill  keep  its  colors  flying  to  the  last  !" 

Old  Mr.  Barker,  swinging  hi-  tune  over  his  head 
and  rising  up  in  the  box,  exclaimed,  " No,  sir !  no! 
We'll  nail  them  to  the  mast,  and  sink  with  the  Stars 
and  Snipes  before  we'll  yield !"  This  patriotic  effu- 
sion brought  the  audience  to  their  feet,  and  the  shouts 
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and  applause  continued  for  upward  of  ten  minutes. 
When,  at  last,  the  actors  could  proceed  with  the  scene, 
every  patriotic  sentiment  they  uttered  was  received 
with  rounds  of  applause.  "Marmion"  became  a 
very  popular  piece  which  never  failed  to  draw  a  good 
house. 

The  success  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  had  awak- 
ened a  desire  among  English  actors  of  note  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  order  to  win  the  plaudits  of  American 
audiences  and,  what  was  still  more  acceptable,  a  re- 
spectable pile  of  American  dollars.  This  laudable 
desire  has  been  perpetuated  since,  and  the  parabolic 
course  of  the  "  stars"  which  shoot  annually  from  the 
theatrical  heavens  of  the  Old  World  is  invariably 
directed  to  the  United  States.  Success  is  not  always 
certain,  however,  as  Mr.  Betterton,  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  discovered  in  1817,  when  he  came 
to  the  Chestnut.  He  had  been,  at  one  time,  consid- 
ered the  first  among  great  English  actors,  but  he 
failed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Philadelphians. 

The  Chestnut  Street  company  counted  enough  able 
singers  among  its  members  to  give  vocalists  a  good 
support,  so  the  operas  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as 
the  comedies.  Henry  Wallack  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Don,  Juan,  in  "  The  Libertine,"  a  musical 
play  adapted  to  the  music  of  Mozart's  opera,  in  De- 
cember, 1818.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Leporello,  sustained 
him  with  excellent  effect.  James  Wallack  appeared 
as  Rolla  on  the  8th  of  January,  1819.  He  played 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Shylock,  and  some  melodramas 
during  his  engagement,  and  created  great  excitement. 
Robert  C.  Maywood,  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  Drury 
Lane,  followed  the  Wallacks,  and  played  with  success 
the  first-class  parts  of  Shylock,  Othello,  and  others. 
Mrs.  Bartley,  a  tragic  actress  of  great  reputation  in 
England,  played  a  two  weeks'  engagement  in  Feb- 
ruary. Her  husband,  who  accompanied  her,  played 
comedy  parts,  such  as  Fa/staff,  Puff,  etc.  The  season 
closed  on  the  13th  of  April,  with  John  Howard 
Payne's  tragedy  of  "  Brutus."  In  October,  1819, 
Arthur  Keene,  a  lively  young  Irishman,  with  a  very 
fine  voice,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  musical  notes,  com- 
menced an  engagement  and  played  in  several  musical 
pieces. 

This  season,  which  closed  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1820,  was  the  last  of  the  fine  theatre  erected  by  Wig- 
nell  &  Reinagle.  The  company  had  gone  to  Balti- 
more, when,  on  Easter  Sunday  night,  April  2d,  the 
building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  An  old  eight- 
day  clock,  an  antique  mirror,  and  the  old  sick-chair 
which  was  used  in  the  business  of  the  stage,  were  the 
only  articles  saved  from  the  flames.  The  wardrobe 
destroyed  included  the  principal  part  of  Lord  Barry- 
more's  private  wardrobe,  court  costumes,  and  costly 
dresses.  The  beautiful  drop-curtain,  which  was  the 
admiration  of  every  artist  and  connoisseur,  was  lost. 
It  was  the  work  of  Wignell's  brother-in-law,  the  cele- 
brated Richards,  and  was  commonly  called  "  Richard's 
Drop."     The  subject  was  a  Grecian  triumphal  arch, 


with  a  most  exquisitely-wrought  Italian  sky  in  the 
perspective,  relieved  with  variegated  foliage. 

The  burnt-out  company  went  to  the  Olympic  The- 
atre in  the  fall  of  1820.  Meanwhile  the  stockholders 
adopted  means  to  have  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre 
rebuilt  without  delay.  They  created  new  stock,  at 
six  hundred  dollars  per  share,  which  was  readily 
taken,  and  they  contracted  with  the  able  architect, 
William  Strickland,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
building.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1822,  the  new 
theatre  opened  with  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  and 
"  The  Wandering  Boys ;  or,  the  Castle  of  Olival,"  with 
a  very  strong  cast. 

There  was  some  criticism  upon  the  design  of  the 
theatre,  particularly  the  front,  which  was  said  to  show 
architectural  incongruity.  Thus  said  "  Microsmus 
Philadelphicus,"— 

"Its  columns  c'oi  mtliian.  in  Italy  sculptured, 
AtteBt  how  the  arts  'inongst  ourselves  have  been  cultured; 
Fluted  off  and  got  up  without  flaw  or  disaster, 
What  a  shame  they  omitted  to  flute  the  pilaster  I 
Their  arrangement  is  neat,  and  supporting — but,  rot  it!— 
A  pediment,  only  the  builder  forgot  it  1" 

The  niches  in  the  wings  were  decorated  with  the 
statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  cut  by  Rush,  which 
were  in  front  of  the  first  theatre  when  destroyed,  but 
which  were  saved  from  the  wreck.  They  had  much 
spirit  and  expression.1 

Junius  Brutus  Booth  made  his  first  appearance  at 
this  theatre  on  the  17th  of  February,  1823.  Little 
was  known  about  him  ;  he  was  from  the  Royal  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  he  had  had  a  contest  in  London  with 
Edmund  Kean,  he  had  come  to  America  and  had 
played  an  engagement  in  Richmond,  Va., — that  was 
all.  The  Philadelphia  public,  which  had  applauded 
so  many  stars  that  had  come  heralded  by  the  trum- 
pets of  fame,  but  which  also  had  shown  discernment 
in  not  always  accepting  as  "great"  all  who  came  thus 
heralded,  failed  to  discover  the  mighty  power  of  this 
unknown  man,  who  was  soon  to  be  recognized,  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful tragedians  on  the  American  stage. 
Durang  says  of  Booth's  first  engagement, — 
"  Junius  Brutus  Booth  made  his  first  bow  to  a  Philadelphia  audience 
with  very  poor  prospects  of  success  Nobody  knew  anything  about  him. 
n,. i   did  anybodyseem  to  care  for  him.     His  reception  w«       in    m     ■ 

'    lukewarm.     The  house  was  poor,  the  applause  was  poorer.     A  few  saw 
merit.    The  verdict  of  his  jury  was  '  No  go  I      During  in 
he  played  Bichard  III.,  with  which  he  opened,  s«   /  ,h.      1    ' 

|  Giles  Overreach,  King  Lair,  Reuben  GUmroy,  Octtman,  aid  Oretta.in  'Thi 
Distressed  Mothei  '    These  he  played  with  In-  usual  excellence,  win- 

j  ning  moderate  applause  from  those  who  were  present,  but  nut  draw  ing 
largo  houses,  such  as  were  due  to  his  merit  and  great  excellence." 

i  The  niches  not  being  very  deep,  Mr.  Rush  «...  i  impelled  to  treal 
the  figures  somewhat  as  if  they  were  in  high  relief.    They  showed  from 

the  wall  of  the   niche   the    front   I   about    three  fourths     '    ''■      '       I 

The  backs  1 1.1  not  be  finished, I  the  s.  ill  pi  inc.  which  w t'  wo.    1. 

actually  presented  nothing  but  a  shell.     Bui  90  skillfull.!    II 
was  the  work  done  that   the  S] tutor,  who   wn 

could  not,  from  the  vlevi  taken  to be  si t,  suppose  that  the  figures 

were  not  solid  and   compll  Ite       When  .'i-eii  down,  in 

186*,  these  masks  were  sold  to  Edwin  Forrest,  and  were  placed  by  him 

in  his  library.     Since  his  death  they  have   In 

II near  Iloluicsbllrg. 
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The  day  was  not  distant,  however,  when  the  great 
tragedian  was  to  conquer  this  indifference  of  the 
public,  and  change  it  to  a  lasting  admiration  of  his 
genius.  The  season  of  1823-24  commenced  on  the 
2d  of  December,  Booth  going  through  an  engage- 
ment with  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  But  in 
January,  1824,  a  performance  was  to  be  given  in  aid 
of  a  fund  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  war  against  the 
Turks.  The  matter  was  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  leading  citizens.  Booth  volunteered  his 
services  to  play  Hamlet.  They  were  accepted.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  Greeks  was  general,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  house  was  crowded  by  an  unusually  intel- 
ligent audience,  many  coming  for  the  sake  of  the 
Greeks,  who  had  never  seen  Booth,  and  did  not  care 
who  played  Hamlet.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
wonderful  rendering  of  this  part,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  among  the  creations  of  Shakespeare,  can 
only  be  described  by  the  word  "  astonishment."  The 
spectators  were  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  revela- 
tion of  genius;  it  burst  upon  them  and  carried 
them  by  storm.  When  the  play  ended  there  was 
neither  misgiving  nor  doubt:  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
was  recognized  as  a  tragedian  without  superior. 
Henceforth  he  could  always  be  sure  of  a  full  house 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  public  made  ample 
amends  for  its  past  indifference.1 

Previous  to  this  victory  of  Booth's,  that  is,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1823,  that  most  humorous  of  come- 
dians, Charles  Mathews,  played  seventeen  nights  to 
crowded  houses.  He  had  just  concluded  a  long  and 
successful  engagement  in  New  York,  and  so  many 


1  In  1S27  there  appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Delarue,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imitating  the 
style  of  other  actors.  Ilis  most  successful  imitation  was  that  of  Booth, 
owing  to  his  perfect  resemblance  with  the  latter.  In  size,  features, 
voice,  and  action  he  was  his  perfect  counterpart,  and  the  resemblance 
BVen  h  , hi  farther,  for  he  was  very  eccentric.  It  was  rumored,  probably 
with  no  better  foundation  for  the  story  than  thi.s  astonishing  feat  of 
nature,  that  Delarue  was  Booth's  natural  son.  Itecs,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Edwin  Forrest,"  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  Delarue : 

"(in  another  occasion,  in  company  with  seven. 1  gentlemen,  Forrest 
visited  the  'Castle  of  St.  Angelo.'  Originally  it  was  called  the  Mau- 
soleum  ..f  Hadrian,  a  rounded  pyramid  of  white  marble.  For  a  while 
they  stood  entranced,  so  much  to  see,  so  much  to  admire  and  com- 
ment upon.     All  around   them   were   the   traces  of  former  greatness. 

II ',  va.  1 1  >  i   ils  majestic  ruins;  Koine,  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  its 

churches  and  palace-;  Rome,  with  its  endless  treasures;  Koine,  with 
Its  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  built  at  the  expense  ol  the  whole  Roman  world; 
Rome,  the  glory  of  modern  architecture,  loomed  up  before  them.  The 
Pantheon,  the  most  splendid  edifice  of  ancient  Rome;  u„.  Vatican,  the 
p.ii.i'  e  ol  II,-  Pope,  all  these  were  more  or  less  visible  to  the  eye  as  they 
at., ml  gazing  in  wondei  and  awe.  In  one  of  Ho-  pauses  ol  Hon  conver- 
sation a  vi  Ice  i  lino  op  from  i  ehfnd  ..  mi  nod  colu bearing  upon  its 

surface  the  in.;  ■  Mi.  Forrest,  have  you  been  to  see 

the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum?'     Forrest  turned  around  nl  these  words  to 

see  from  whom  Ihej  proceeded.    There,  lying  at  full  length  on  i thei 

pillar,  was  a  young  man  whom  none  of  tho  party  knew.  Ho  went  on, 
'  It  is  a  splendid  rum,  sir!  They  say  it  held  one  hundred  thousand 
people.'     'Inn    know   me.it  seem-:''  said  Forrest.    'Know  you       Why, 

certainly  I    Don't  you  remember  Delarue!     I  played  Richard  III.  at 
alion  of  Mr.  Booth.'    'Whatl  you 


berel    Ge 

the 


"I'. 


let  me  have  a  c,ood  lool;  i 


ntrlc  Individual ;  and 

■    'i  ii. i-    i, mi  tragi 


i  j.  jumped 

i  lie  Stood    befol  e    tin     ;      uli|>   In    ;|]>|m'iii  .',| 
!"  i      imiliili'  s"  loliniiiil'ly." 


anecdotes  of  his  wit  and  mimic  powers  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  that  every  one  was  anxious  to  hear 
him.  His  success  was  immense.  After  his  departure 
the  English  burletta  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry"  was  brought 
out  for  the  first  time,  Jefferson  playing  Bob  Logic. 

In  January,  1824,  Mf.  Pearman,  an  English  vocalist, 
played,  with  moderate  success,  an  engagement  of  two 
weeks,  during  part  of  which  Vincent  De  Camp,  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  acted  with  him. 
Conway,  a  London  actor,  appeared  toward  the  end  of 
the  season ;  he  did  not  justify  the  appellation  of 
"  great,"  with  which  he  had  been  announced.  The 
succeeding  season  was  opened  by  Booth  as  Richard 
III.  He  was  followed  by  Clason,  from  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane,  but  who  was  a  native  of  New 
York.  Clason  displayed  no  extraordinary  ability  as 
a  comedian.  The  event  of  the  season  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Von  Weber's  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  with  the 
original  overture  and  choruses.  The  orchestra  was 
doubled  in  size.  The  parts,  sung  by  the  regular 
actors  of  the  company,  were  well  rendered,  yet  "Der 
Freischiitz"  did  not  draw  more  than  four  or  five 
nights. 

Stanislaus  Surin,  whose  success  in  the  management 
of  the  Tivoli  Garden  has  already  been  noticed,  leased 
a  large  building,  which  had  been  erected  for  a  cotton- 
factory,  on  Prune  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and 
fitted  it  up  as  a  theatre.  This  house  was  opened  in 
1820,  under  the  name  of  the  Winter  Tivoli  Theatre, 
and  ran  two  seasons  with  fair  success.  The  company 
was  very  well  composed.  There  were  Charles  S. 
Porter,  a  talented  actor,  who  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  and  at  one  time 
manager  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre;  James  H. 
Caldwell,  a  fine  actor,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  abil- 
ity, who  in  after-years  became  manager  of  the  St. 
Charles  Theatre  in  New  Orleans,  and  introduced  gas 
into  that  city,  of  which  he  was  elected  alderman  and 
subsequently  mayor;  Mrs.  Williams,  who  afterward 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  C.  May  wood,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre ;  Mrs. 
Riddle,  a  well-known  actress,  the  mother  of  Mary 
and  Eliza  Riddle,  two  beautiful  girls.  Eliza  mar- 
ried Joseph  M.  Field,  an  actor,  who  became  a  hu- 
morous writer,  and  was  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
veille. The  well-known  writer,  Kate  Field,  is  their 
daughter.  Beside  these,  there  were  in  the  company 
Mrssrs.  McCleary,  Laidley,  Bard,  Campbell,  Thorn- 
ton, Morrison,  Mestayer,  Parke,  Still,  Hall,  Bloom, 
Simpson,  Klett,  Mesdames  Mestayer,  Still,  Allen,  and 
Miss  French.  "The  Mountain  Torrent,"  a  new 
American  drama,  by  S.  B.  Judah,  of  New  York,  was 

j  brought  out  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  "  The 
American  Captive;  or,  the  Siege  of  Tivoli,"  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Boston,  was  played  for  the  first  time  April 
5,  1821.  Mr.  Adamson,  from  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Bath,  made  his  first  appearance  as  Peter,  in  "The 
Stranger,"  and  Mrs.  Smith  made  her  first  appearance 

I  as  Adelgitha.    Among  the  actors  who  strengthened  the 
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company  the  second  season  were  Joseph  Huttou,  play- 
wright; John  Augustus  Stone,  who  afterward  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  "  Metamora  ;"  Messrs.  Herbert  Wil- 
liams, Bloxton,  Sinclair,  Klett,  Mrs.  Higgins,  Miss 
Riddle,  and  others;  Misses  C.  and  K.  Durang  ap- 
peared in  fancy  dances  ;  Adamson  and  Stamp  sang 
comic  songs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelby  joined  the  company 
toward  the  end  of  the  season.  Stone  brought  out 
"  Montrano ;  or,  Who's  the  Traitor,"  an  original  drama 
of  his  composition.  Louis  DeHebrach  also  produced 
an  original  drama,  "Oolaita;  or,  the  Indian  Heroine." 

In  1822,  Charles  S.  Porter  assumed  control  of  the 
Winter  Tivoli  Theatre,  and  opened  it  under  the 
name  of  the  City  Theatre.  Mr.  Porter  was  stage 
manager,  and  in  the  company  were  Messrs.  Meer,  ' 
Mestayer,  Forbes,  Hamilton,  Webb,  D.  Eberle, 
Irwin,  Klett,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Mestayer,  and  others. 
This  was  not  a  very  successful  enterprise.  Porter  had 
no  ambition  to  make  another  trial,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  the  history  of  this  theatre  was  closed. 

Pepin  &  Breschard,  who  had  built  the  circus  at 
the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Ninth  Streets,  bought 
additional  ground  and  enlarged  the  building  in  1811, 
so  as  to  combine  stage  and  ring  performances.  The 
house  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  and 
called  the  "Olympic  Theatre."  On  this  occasion 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  a  fine  English  actress,  made  her  first 
appearance,  supported  by  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Park 
Theatre.  The  theatrical  company  was  good,  and  the 
equestrian  performances  brilliant.  The  first  season 
was  a  fair  success,  but  the  second  was  bad  and  came 
to  a  premature  ending.  Pepin  &  Breschard  had  gone 
heavily  in  debt  to  build  the  theatre,  and  creditors 
were  pressing.  Finally,  the  whole  establishment  was 
sold  by  the  sheriff  on  the  5th  of  February,  1813. 
Pepin  &  Breschard  opened  the  house  once  more  in 
the  month  of  August  following,  for  circus  perform- 
ances only.  In  1814,  Twaits'  Commonwealth  Com- 
pany played  there  a  short,  unprofitable  season.  Ex- 
cept for  some  rope-dancers'  exhibitions,  the  house 
remained  unoccupied  until  August,  1816,  when  Pepin 
&Co.  opened  it  for  equestrian,  pantomime,  and  ballet 
performances.  In  November,  West's  splendid  circus 
company,  from  England,  made  their  appearance  at 
the  Olympic.  Ferdinand  Durang  made  quite  a  hit 
in  "  Timour  the  Tartar."  In  the  spring  of  1818  the 
Alexandria  and  Washington  theatrical  companies, 
under  Managers  James  H.  Caldwell  and  James  Eu- 
twistle,  made  a  coalition  with  Pepin,  and  opened  the 
Olympic  for  the  performance  of  light  pieces  and 
dramas  in  which  horses  could  be  used,  with  occa- 
sional variations  in  the  ring.  In  1818  a  stock-com- 
pany was  formed,  at  Pepin's  suggestion,  to  purchase 
the  theatre  property  and  make  necessary  repairs  and 
improvements.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  shares 
of  two  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed.1    The  follow- 

1  Tho  whole  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  ..t  ij^hially  was  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety -five.  This  number  was  reduced  in  IS21  to  on.-  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  and  it  wus  then  agreed  Unit  the  association  should  con- 


ing-named  trustees  were  to  hold  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  association:  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe, 
William  Meredith,  and  Frederick  Ravezies.  William 
Meredith  was  chosen  president;  Frederick  Ravezies, 
Richard  Ashhurst,  John  R.  Neff,  John  Meany,  John 
Swift,  and  William  Montelius,  superintending  com- 
mittee ;  George  Davis,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  season  of  1818-19  was  not  a  very  profitable 
one.  Among  the  new  performers  who  appeared  this 
season  was  Mr.  Lamb,  of  the  English  Opera-House, 
London,  who  was  afterward  with  Coyle  (the  scene- 
painter),  manager  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre; 
John  Green,  subsequently  famous  in  Irish  characters  ; 
and  John  Blair,  also  an  Irish  comedian,  came  out 
during  the  season. 

The  house  was  not  reopened  after  this  until  the  de- 
struction of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  in  1820,  led 
to  the  leasing  of  the  Olympic  by  Warren  &  Wood. 
The  house,  refitted  and  improved  by  the  lessees,  was 
opened  on  Nov.  10,  1820,  as  "  The  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,"  a  name  by  which  it  was,  except  during  a 
brief  period,  afterward  popularly  known,  although 
during  the  several  years  that  Francis  C.  Wemyss 
was  manager  he  called  it  "The  American  Theatre." 
A  memory  forever  connected  with  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre  was  the  appearance  upon  its  boards,  during 
that  first  season,  of  the  great  tragedian  of  whom 
America,  and  more  especially  Philadelphia,  will 
ever  be  justly  proud.  On  the  27th  of  November 
it  was  announced  that  Young  Norval  would  be  per- 
formed "  by  a  young  gentleman  of  this  city."     His 


tinue  until  the  Is:  of  June,  lsjs.  The  following  were  the  shareholder: 
Richard  Ashhurst,  Laurence  Astolfi,  Samuel  Allen,  John  Benuers,  Peter 
Bou6quet,  John  Binns,  John  Breban,  John  Bernard,  John  L.  Baker, 
Thomas  Bloxton,  George  E.  Blake,  Joseph  Beylle,  John  Byerly,  Samuel 
Badger,  Thomas  Brown,  James  N.  Barker,  William  Bargh,  Richard 
Bache,  Edward  Barry,  John  R.  Coxe,  Edward  D.  Corfleld,  Anthony 
Chardon,  George  H.  Cooke.  William  Campbell,  Edmund  T.  Crawley, 
Isaac  P.  Cole,  Charles  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Daniel  11.  ( Tnirpontier,  Clement  E. 
Chevalier,  Fortune  Clapier,  John  M.  Chapron,  Robert  Desilver,  Johu  T. 
David,  Lewis  Duval,  Simon  Dance,  Joseph  Donath,  Louie  do  la  Croix, 
George  Davis,  Thomas  Desilver,  Lewis  Desauque,  Lewis  Desauque,  Jr., 
William  Delany,  John  Dutton,  John  Ducker,  Leonard  Englebert,  Adolph 
Ehringhaus,  John  J.  Edwards,  Andrew  Farionlh,  Peter  Gaudichauld, 
Thomas  Hope,  Wilson  Hunt,  John  Hart,  Peter  Ilutz.  Alexander  Hamp- 
ton, George  Harrison,  William  [rwin.John  Jackson,  John  Knox,  Am- 
brose Lausatt,  John  Leadbeater,  James  Lyle,  Paul  Lajus,  John  Meany, 
Horatio  L.  Melcher,  Anthony  Michel,  Jr.,  Charles  Magner,  .1  iCOb  Mai 
tin,  Henry  Meyers,  Charles  Mercier,  Samuel   A.  Mitchell,  Thomas  S. 

Manning,  Robert  P.  McCiilIoh,  J.iinea  I'    M .James  Maxwell,  James 

.1  I!  Malaufant,  Richard  McKenzie,  William  Mcllonough,  Louis  R.  F. 
Marotti,  John  U.  Meynie,  Alexander  McCalla,  William  Montelius,  Wil- 
liam Meredith,  John  R.  Neff,  Stephen  Y.  Shield,  Matthew    Newkirk, 

Bayse  Sewcomb,  .lames  Nixon,  Elea/.ar  Oswald,  William  A.  Peddle, 
George  Pfeiffer,  Richard  C.  Potter,  James  Potter,  Joseph  Eandall,  Fred- 
erick Ravezies,  John  Rea,  Richard  S.  Kisloy,  Joseph  Rohard,  William 
Reushaw,  William  W.  Smith,  John  Swilt,  Fredeiiok  Se,  Ue,  .lame,  u  . 
Sproat,  Thomas  Sergeant,  William  T.  Stockton,  Benjamin  Sharpuack, 

Havel  Secgei,  William  Short,  Jo„epll  Sevelinge,  John  Sil  01  I ,  Ml  I  \:.n 
Townes,  Anthony  Teisseire,  John  0.  Tllllnghast,  John  11.  Wallace, 
Charles  C.Watson,  Reuben  M.  Whltnoy,  Robert  Welford,  Samuel  H. 
Williams,  William  Woods.  Tho  largest  number  of  these  subscribers 
were  generally  owners  of  one  or  two  shares.  Ann  Townes  bad  sixteen 
shales;  I.onis  R.  F.  Marotti,  ten  shares;  John  K.  Nell,  ten;  Adolph 
Ehringhaus,  six;  Richard  Ashhurst, »ix  ;  Richard  c.  r  ii 
Swift,  four. 
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performance  met  with  such  success  that  he  repeated 
it  on  the  2d  of  December.  On  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  was  presented  "  Lovers'  Vows,"  altered  from 
Kotzebue  by  Mrs.  Inchbald, — " Frederick,  by  the 
young  gentleman  who  performed  Douglass."  On  the 
6th  of  January,  1821,  a  benefit  was  given  to  the 
debutant,  which  was  announced  to  be  "  for  Master 
Forrest's  benefit."  The  play  was  "  The  Mountain- 
eers," Octavian,  Master  Forrest.  The  playbill  said, — 
"  After  the  play  ...  an  epilogue,  in  the  character 
of  a  harlequin  (written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith),  will  be 
spoken  by  Master  Forrest." 

Edwin  Forrest  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  in  George  Street  [now  Guilford  Street], 
in  a  small  frame  house,  bearing  No.  51. '  His  father, 
William  Forrest,  was  runner  for  the  old  United  States 
Bank.     Little  Edwin  was 

office  of  the  Aurora  news- 
paper, which  he  left  to  go 
to  a  cooper-shop.  There, 
it  is  said,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  turning  a  tub  up- 
side down,  mounting  upon 
it,  and  making  speeches 
to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  workmen.  We  after- 
ward hear  of  him  as  a 
youthful  clerk  in  the  store 
of  Baker  &  Sons,  impor- 
ters, Race  Street.  But  his 
passion  for  the  stage  was 
too  strong,  and  he  joined 
a  Thespian  society.  He 
is  said  to  have  appeared 
at  the  old  South  Street 
Theatre  in  the  part  of 
Rosalia  Be  Borgia  in 
the  melodrama  of  "  Ru- 
dolph ;"  then,  in  1817,  at 
the  Apollo  Theatre  as 
Lady  Anne  in  "  Doug- 
lass," and  subsequently  as 

Young  Norval  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  Howbeit,  his 
firsf  appearance  on  a  regular  stage  was  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  In  this  theatre  he  also  made  his 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  in  1871. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  "star"  was  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  July  5,  1826,  as  Othello.     He  had  had 


'  Mr.  Bernard    llcillvy   «:,(»  in    a    i ii.:ili..|i    to   l!.<  I 

and  my  family ved  into  ttmt  house  on  (he  tin)  that  the  great  ship 

'Pennsylvania'  wa«  lami'lied  .it  t )i ■■  naw-vanl,  and  lived  thereuntil 
tin-  Ttli  of  Mat<  h,  Isti,  whrti  it  was  latin..!  down  Several  horeeewere 
also  hurned  in  a  neiehl.nrino  staMi-.  1  Until,  it  was  iii  the  winter  of 
1839  that  Mr.  Forrest  and  a  lady  came  in,  and  she,  taking  a  look  it  tin' 

hnmlil''   appeal. it t    tin-    plan-,  w  itli  a  -lull.  , 

bouaeyuuwere  born  in?1     lie  repled,  'This  is  the  house. '    one  of  my 

little  Imys  was  plaviii-  mi  the  tin, ir.  Mr  Fullest  iii.|nire.l  if  he,  like- 
wise, was  l.-.m  in  that  liiuisr.  My  wife  answered  in  the  nllii  inati  ve. 
He  then  put  his  hand  ill  his  pueket  and  ^ave  the  .  hill  a  .ilvn    dollar." 


a  varied  experience  of  the  stage,  however,  before  he 
attained  such  eminence.  He  had  gone  West  after  his 
debut  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  played  Shakesperian 
tragedy,  low  comedy,  negro  characters,  and  had  even 
joined  a  circus  company  as  a  rider  and  tumbler, 
— a  strange  prelude  to  the  honors  he  was  to  win  in 
the  service  of  the  tragic  muse.  Mr.  Forrest  died  on 
Dec.  12, 1872,  in  the  fine  house  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Master  Streets,  which  he  had  bought  in  1855, 
when  he  resolved  to  retire  into  private  life.  This 
resolve  was  broken  in  1860,  when  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  the  stage,  but  he  kept  his  much-loved 
Philadelphia  home,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  wished, 
in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  left  his  fortune  to  less 
fortunate  members  of  his  profession,  for  the  Edwin 
Forrest  Home,  at  Spring  Brook,  was  "  instituted  for 
the  support  and  mainte- 

^^>  .:::  I      :"''"'  -     .t'i'l      :n' 

B[B      tresses    decayed    by    age 
I       or  disabled  by  infirmity, 
r—       etc."    A  noble  foundation 
I       perpetuating  a  name  al- 
ready too   famous   to  be 
forgotten. 

Two  days  after  young 
Forrest's  benefit  another 
notable  event  happened 
at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,— Edmund  Kean 
made  his  first  appearance 
in  Philadelphia  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III. 
At  first  he  did  not  make 
a  very  great  impression; 
people  remembered  the 
inimitable  rendering  of 
Richard  by  George  Fred- 
erick Cooke,  and  the  com- 
parison was  not  favorable 
to  Kean ;  but  as  the  play 
went  on,  the  great  actor's 
power  revealed  itself,  and 
the  rapturous  applause 
which  greeted  the  last  scenes  was  a  final  verdict 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The  fourteen 
nights  of  his  engagement  and  two  benefit  nights 
which  he  played  were  so  many  triumphs.  Kean  came 
back  in  April,  and  played  a  second  engagement.  It 
was  very  successful  until  the  last  night,  when  "  Venice 
Preserved"  was  given,  Kean  playing  Jaffier.  Kean 
must  have  been  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity,  or 
lie  had  been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  him, 
for  Durang,  describing  the  incident,  says,  "He  com- 
menced Jafficr  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  but  soon 
fell  into  eccentric  contrasts,  doing  strange  things,  so 
palpably  nonsensical  that  the  audience,  especially  the 
bos  portion,  began  to  wince,  and  at  length  to  express 
disapprobation  more  decidedly."  Kean  perceiving 
this,   treated   this  manifestation   with  such  offensive 
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hauteur  that  hisses  and  cries  of  'OH!  off!'  came  ' 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  Availing  himself  of  a 
lull  in  the  general  uproar,  the  infuriated  actor  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  the  most  insulting  manner, 
calling  them  'cowards'  and  other  hard  names.  He  j 
had  raised  a  tempest,  and  pretty  soon  he  had  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  A  riot  ensued,  and  the  lights  had  to 
be  put  out  before  it  could  be  quelled." 

That  Kean  had  "a  bee  in  his  bonnet"  is  well  known. 
During  his  second  visit  to  America  he  played  at  Que- 
bec. Four  Huron  chiefs  who  had  witnessed  his  mag- 
nificent acting  were  introduced  to  him,  and  expressed 
their  admiration.  Mutual  compliments  followed; 
Kean  presented  each  of  the  noble  savages  with  a  silver 
medal,  and  they  proposed  to  him  to  become  a  member 
of  their  tribe.  He  accepted,  and  was  dubbed  a  Huron 
chief,  under  the  high-sounding  name  of  Alanteuaida 
(or  Alantenoidet,  as  some  have  it). 

Dr.  Francis,  an  ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  Kean, 
furnishes  an  interesting  sequel  to  this  incident : 

call  to  wait  upon  an  Indian  chief  by  the  name  of  Alanteuaida,  as  the 
highly-finished  card  left  at  my  house  had  it.  ...  I  repaired  to  the  hotel, 
and  was  conducted  up-stairs  to  the  folding-doors  of  the  hall.  ...  I  en- 
tered, aided  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon  ;  but  at  the  remote  end  I 
Boon  perceived  something  like  a  forest  of  evergreens  lighted  up  by  many- 
rays  from  floor-lamps,  and  surrounded  by  a  stage  or  throne,  aud  seated  . 
in  great  state  was  the  chief.  I  advanced,  aud  a  more  terrific  warrior  I 
never  surveyed.  Red  Jacket  (or  Black  Hawk)  was  an  unadorned,  sim- 
ple personage  iii  comparison.  Full  dressed,  with  skins  tagged  loosely 
about  his  person,  a  broad  collar  of  bear-skin  over  his  shoulders,  his  leg- 
gings with  many  stripes,  garnished  with  porcupine  quills;  his  mocca- 
sins decorated  with  beads,  his  head  decked  with  the  war  eagle's  plumes, 
behind  which  flowed  massive  black  locks  of  disheveled  horsehair ; 
golden-colored  rings  pendent  from  the  nose  and  ears,  streakB  of  yellow 
paint  over  the  face,  massive  red  daubings  about  the  eyes,  with  various 
lines  in  streaks  about  the  forehead,  not  very  artistically  drawn.  A 
broad  belt  surrounded  his  waist,  with  tomahawk  ;  his  arms,  with 
shining  bracelets,  stretched  out  with  bow  and  arrow,  as  if  ready  for  a 
mark.  He  descended  his  throne,  and  rapidly  approached  me.  His  eye 
was  meteoric  and  fearful  like  the  furnace  of  the  Cyclops.  He  vocifer- 
ously exclaimed,  '  Alantenaida  I'     I  was  relieved.     It  was  Kean  !" 

The  eccentric  actor  had  his  portrait  painted  in  full 
Huron  costume,  and  had  visiting-cards  made  with  his 
own  English  name  engraved  on  the  one  side,  and  his 
Indian  name,  with  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  in 
Huron  dress,  on  the  other.  In  later  years  this  portrait 
puzzled  many  people,  who  thought  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  represent  the  actor  in  some  Indian  charac- 
ter performed  by  him  on  the  stage.  The  following 
anecdote,  in  connection  with  this  portrait,  is  told 
by  W.  Grattau,  in  a  note  to  the  "Life  of  Edmund 
Kean  :" 

"When  I  first  called  on  him  at  Humman's,  one  day  early  in  I- '7,  be 
was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  a  buffalo-skin  wrapped  around  him,  a  huge, 
hairy  cap,  decked  with  many-colored  feathers,  on  his  head,  a  -.  .il|m  — 
knife  in  his  belt,  and  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand.  He  was  makin-  up  bis 
face  for  a  vety  savage  look,  a  tumbler-glass  of  whit- -wine  negus  stood 
at  his  bedside,  two  shabby-looking  heroes  were  close  by,  with  Bitnilar 
potations  within  reach,  and  a  portrait-painter  was  placed  before  an  easel 
at  the  window,  taking  the  likeness  of  the  renowned  Alanten,,i. let.  a 
name  in  which  tin'  chieftain  (most  sincerely)  rejoiced.  I  was  announced 
by  a  black  boy  in  livery.  I  saw  Kean's  eye  kindle  somewhat,  perhaps 
with  pleasure,  at  my  visit,  but  more  so,  I  thought,  from  the  good  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  himself  in  his  savage  coBtume.     He  gave  a  fero- 


cious roll  of  his  eyes  and  a  flourish  of  hi>  tomahaw  k,  then  threw  oil  his 
cap  and  mantle,  and  cordially  shook  me  by  the  hand  The  painter 
quietly  retired  and  the  satellite  victors followed,"  etc. 

After  Kean's  first  engagement  in  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Allsop,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, of  Drury  Lane,  played  a  round  of  light  comedy 
characters  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre.  Then  came 
Mrs.  John  Barnes,  the  leading  heavy-tragedy  lady  of 
the  Park  Theatre.  Her  engagement  was  renewed 
when  her  husband,  John  Barnes,  joined  her,  playing 
low  comedy  and  eccentric  characters.  About  the 
same  time,  David  C.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre.  Mr.  Johnson  afterward  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  designer,  caricaturist,  and  en- 
graver. For  some  years  he  published  annually,  under 
the  title  of  "  Scraps,"  a  very  popular  series  of  comic 
drawings. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1821-22,  Warren 
&  Wood's  company  was  strengthened  by  the  perform- 
ances of  Mrs.  Bloxton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Wallack,  aud  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Charles- 
ton Theatre.  The  latter  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  15th  of  November  as  Count  Bel  urn  in  "  The  Devil's 
Bridge."  William  Pelby  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  21st  of  November  as  Macbeth,  and  played  Rolla, 
Bertram,  Hamlet,  Pierre,  and  Brutus.  The  tragedy 
of  "  Damon  and  Pythias"  had  a  run  of  four  nights. 
"  Undine"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1822.  Edwin  Forrest  made  his 
fifth  appearance  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, as  Zaphna,  in  "  Mohammed  the  Impostor."  Le 
Basse  and  Tatin,  French  dancers  and  pantomimists, 
appeared  three  nights  in  a  ballet,  and  the  first  ele- 
phant that  had  ever  trodden  the  boards  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia stage  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  the  "  Forty  Thieves."  The  season  closed 
on  April  23,  1822,  and  Warren  &  Wood  closed  their 
lesseeship  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  to  prepare 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 
During  this  last  season  they  had  bought  many  new 
plays,  among  which  were  the  tragedy  of  "  De  Mont- 
fort;  or,  the  Force  of  Hatred;"  "Yusef  Caramalli; 
or,  the  Siege  of  Tripoli;"  "Marion  ;  or,  the  Hero  of 
Lake  George,"  and  "  She  Would  be  a  Soldier,"  both 
by  M.  M.  Noah ;  and  "  The  Spy ;  or,  Neutral  Ground," 
by  a  gentleman  of  New  York. 

Stephen  Price  and  Edmund  Simpson,  lessees  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  now  leased  the  Walnut, 
refitted  it  for  equestrian  performances,  in  order  to 
bring  out  a  circus  company,  they  having  brought  out 
West's  circus  stock,  aud  restored  the  old  name,  "The 
Olympic,"  to  the  theatre.  They  opened  with  an 
equestrian  and  dramatic  company,  and  produced  sev- 
eral good  pieces  during  a  season  of  about  twel 
closing  the  house  lour  days  before  the  new  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  was  opened.  William  ('.  Drummond, 
formerly  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  was  stage 
manager;  Lawson  was  master  of  the  circle,  and  John 
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Parker  was  ballet-master.  Among  the  equestrians 
were  Yeamans,  Tatnall,  and  Walter;  Williams,  slack- 
rope  dancer  and  clown  ;  Mrs.  Williams,  slack-wire 
dancer  and  pantomimist;  Champlin,  balancer  and  wire- 
dancer.  A  novel  attraction  which  created  great  ex- 
citement was  the  bareback  act  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
by  Hunter,  an  English  equestrian  from  Astley's  Am- 
phitheatre, London.  This  feat  had  never  been  seen 
before,  and  was  considered  wonderful.  It  drew  crowds 
to  the  Olympic.  Tatnall,  a  member  of  the  company, 
with  his  pupil,  Charles  La  Forrest,  undertook  to  find 
out  if  the  feat  was  as  difficult  as  it  appeared.  They 
practiced  in  secret,  and  succeeded  much  more  easily 
than  they  had  expected.  Tatnall  then  proposed  to 
perform  the  feat  in  the  ring  with  his  pupil.  Hunter 
took  exception  at  this,  and  complained  to  Price  & 
Simpson,  at  New  York,  and  Tatnall  and  La  Forrest 
were  prohibited  from  undertaking  the  bareback  act. 
Tatnall  made  an  appeal  to  the  public,  and  succeeded 
in  creating  a  strong  feeling  in  his  behalf.  On  his 
benefit  night,  having  the  right  to  make  up  his  own 
programme,  he  introduced  the  bareback  act,  proving 
that  an  American  rider  could  perform  any  feat  at- 
tempted by  an  English  equestrian. 

James  Roberts,  afterward  a  very  popular  comic 
actor,  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  during 
the  season,  in  a  piece  written  by  himself,  in  which  he 
gave  imitations  of  popular  actors. 

When  the  season  of  1823  opened,  Simpson  &  Price 
being  still  the  managers,  George  Blythe,  formerly 
director-general  at  Astley's,  was  director  of  the  ring, 
and  Daniel  Reed  acting  as  manager  ;  William  Law- 
son  was  succeeded  as  riding-master  by  Asten.  The 
company  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
William  Dinneford,  from  London,  a  young  actor, 
joined  the  theatrical  company.  Master  Turner,  after- 
ward a  popular  equestrian,  made  his  first  appearance. 
The  two  novelties  this  season  were  a  melodrama, 
called  "  Ali  Pacha;  or,  the  Greek  Struggle  for  Lib- 
erty," brought  out  by  Hunter  for  his  benefit,  and  a 
patriotic  drama,  called  "  The  Two  Sisters ;  or,  the 
Heroines  of  Switzerland,"  written  by  W.  Barrymore. 
Another  season  was  opened  in  the  fall,  with  the  same 
company.  Joseph  Cowell  was  the  chief  manager, 
under  Price  &  Simpson,  during  the  fall  season  of 
1824.  The  melodramatic  manager  was  .Mr.  Gale; 
equestrian-master,  George  Blythe;  ring-masters,  Law- 
son  and  Rogers;  prompter,  T.  Honey  ;  ballet-master, 
John  Parker;  scene-painters,  Henry  Wilkins  and 
Henry  [sherwood.  The  latter  was  an  artist  of  no 
mean  talent,  and  the  new  landscape  scenery  which 
he  painted  was  much  admired,  .lame-  Stoker,  a 
slaek-rope  performer,  horrified  the  public  by  a  new 
trick,  hanging  himself  by  the  neck  as  if  he  were  on 
Although  this  repulsive  exhibition  was 
denounced,   it  did    not    tail   to  draw  the  crowd  to  the 

Olympic, — a  morbid  taste  for  the  horrible  will  always 
exist  among  the  masses.  "  Lafayette;  or,  I  he  Castle 
of  Olmutz,"  by  Samuel  Woodworth,  of  New   York, 


was  performed  on  the  1st  of  October.  "  The  Cata- 
ract of  the  Ganges"  was  brought  out  in  grand  style, 
real  water  being  introduced  on  the  stage.  At  Cowell's 
benefit  the  play,  so  popular  in  London,  of  "  Tom  and 
Jerry"  was  brought  out.  Roberts  made  a  hit  in  the 
character  of  Bob  Logic,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
his  popularity. 

The  spring  season  of  1S25  was  short  and  unimpor- 
tant; there  being  no  theatrical  company,  the  perform- 
ances were  limited  to  equestrian  feats  and  pantomimes. 
The  fall  season,  however,  presented  a  more  varied 
programme  by  a  stronger  company.  Among  the  en- 
gagements for  the  circus  were  Collingbourne,  a  native 
of  London,  who  was  a  dancer  and  pantomimist; 
Master  Collet,  a  rider  and  performer  of  boys'  parts  in 
melodramas;  James  Kirby,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
clown  and  scene-painter ;  John  Hallam,  comedian, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  theatre  as  Joe 
Steadfast,  in  "The  Turnpike  Gate;"  Palmer  Fisher 
and  his  wife,  the  latter  afterward  Mrs.  E.  N.  Thayer; 
Miss  Aspinall,  a  dancer,  and  Harry  Moreland,  a 
vocalist,  who  afterward  married  her. 

The  great  success  of  the  season  was  the  harlequinade 
of  "The  Talking  Bird,"  which  was  produced  on  the 
14th  of  October.  The  scenery,  which  was  very  beau- 
tiful, was  painted  by  Kirby  and  Williams.  Kirby 
acted  two  parts  in  the  play,  The  Talking  Bird  and 
the  clown.  Durang  says  of  this  piece,  "  The  scene  of 
'The  Daucing  Waters  and  the  Bird's  Palace'  was  a 
supernatural  ideal  of  Paradise.  The  entire  scene 
revolved  in  the  multitudinous  colors  of  the  kaleido- 
scope. The  wings  reflected  transparent  water  pyra- 
mids and  water-flowers,  all  revolving  in  various  colors. 
The  machinery  of  this  piece  was  never  surpassed  in 
this  country,  if  indeed  equaled." 

The  Familiar  old  name  of  "  Walnut  Street  Theatre" 
was  restored  to  the  Olympic,  the  house  was  entirely 
rearranged  and  fitted  up,  and  was  opened  by  Inslee  & 
Blake  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829.  It  is  now  the 
oldest  theatre  in  Philadelphia,  the  old  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  having  been  torn  down  in  1855.  The  limits 
of  this  chapter  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  cursory 
notice  of  the  other  places  of  amusement  established 
after  1825. 

Washington  Museum  Theatre,  in  Market  Street, 
east  of  Second,  was  opened  by  Archbold,  May  27, 
1826.  On  the  23d  of  June,  of  the  same  year,  Arch- 
bold  opened  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  Theatre,  in 
Market  Street  above  Eighth,  south  side,  but  aban- 
doned it  after  one  month's  experiment. 

Maelzel's  Hall  was  opened  in  1827,  in  a  portion  of 
the  old  Lailson  Circus,  on  Fifth  Street,  It  was  fitted 
up  expressly  for  Monsieur  Mael/.el,  mechanician,  artist 
in  automaton  figures,  etc.,  who  had  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  ever  exhibited.  The  principal 
exhibition  was  that  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Moscow,  embracing  the  marching  of  the  troops,  the 
battles  and  skirmishes,  the  occupation  of  the  city,  its 
abandonment,  and  its  destruction  by  fire.    This  place 
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was  afterward  occupied  by  Titus,  June  &  Angevine's 
Menagerie.     It  was  injured  by  fire  about  1845.1 

Arch  Street  Theatre  was  opened  in  Arch  Street, 
west  of  Sixth,  north  side,  by  William  B.  Wood,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1828.  It  was  built  by  Haviland, 
the  architect,2  had  a  handsome  front,  and  was  well 
fitted  for  a  theatre,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred.  The  interior  was  torn  out  and  rebuilt,  and 
the  house  reopened  Sept.  12,  1S63.  At  various  times 
it  was  under  the  management  of  Jones,  Duffy,  For- 
rest, and  William  E.  Burton. 

Washington  Amphitheatre  and  Circus,  old  York 
road,  above  Buttonwood  Street,  was  opened  in  1829 
by  Fogg  &  Stickney. 

In  1834  the  Sansom  Street  Circus,  in  Sansom  Street 
above  Eighth,  was  opened  by  Weeks. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr., 
opened  the  Northern  Exchange  Theatre,  in  Third 
Street  below  Green. 

In  1835  the  Hall  of  Industry  was  opened  at  Fot- 
terall's  Hall,  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  It  was  afterward  known  as  the  American 
Museum,  J.  H.  Myers,  manager.  This  place  was 
burned  down  in  December,  1854.  It  was  rebuilt  and 
occupied  as  Thomeuf 's  Varieties,  1856-59. 

On  Nov.  7,  1836,  the  Pennsylvania  Theatre,  in 
Coates  Street,  west  of  Second,  north  side,  was  opened 
by  Logan  &  Wemyss. 

Cooke's  Equestrian  Circus,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
below  Ninth,  was  opened  by  T.  Cooke  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1838.  Cooke's  company  performed  there  for 
some  time,  then  it  was  taken  to  Baltimore  ;  there  it 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  horses,  costumes,  etc.,  by  the 
burning  of  the  Front  Street  Theatre,  where  it  was 
playing.  Cooke  came  back  to  Philadelphia  with  the 
remnants  of  his  stock,  and  performed  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  In  the  mean  time  William  E.  Burton 
fitted  the  circus  on  Chestnut  Street  for  dramatic  per- 
formances, and  opened  it  in  August,  1840,  as  the 
National  Theatre.  A  correspondent  sent  to  the  Dis- 
patch some  years  ago  the  following  interesting 
reminiscence  of  the  opening  night : 

"  I  was  one  of  five  hundred  or  more  persona  who  squeezed  them- 
selves into  the  cheapest  part  (the  pit)  of  the  National  Theatre,  in 
Chestnut  Street,  below  Niuth,  when  it  was  first  opened  by  William  E. 


1  The  large  factory  building  of  the  Tathams,  lead-pipe  manufacturers, 

1  The  question  having  been  raised  some  years  ago  as  to  whethor  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  was  built  by  Strickland,  a  correspondent  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispatch  : 

"  In  a  Philadelphia  guide-book,  published  by  Carey  &  Hart  in  18.10-31 , 
Is  a  description  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre.  The  compiler  says,  '  Mr. 
Strickland  was  the  architect  of  this  beautiful  theatre,  which  was  first 
opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1828.'  '  The  Album,'  published  in  1828  or 
1829,  has  an  engraving  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  and  1  am  sure 
Strickland  is  mentioned  as  the  architect.  Strickland  was  the  architect 
of  the  capitol  at  Nashville,  Term.  In  constructing  the  dome  of  thai 
building  he  left  a  niche  for  his  sepulchre.  He  died  at  Nashville,  April 
7,1854,andhis  remains  weir  placed  there  in  accordance  with  his  request. 
On  a  slab  in  the  dome  is  this  inscription,—'  William  Strickland,  archi- 
tect of  this  building,  born  at  Philadelphia,  1787,  died  at  Nashville,  April 


Burton,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1S40.  I  give  the  date  because  I  pre- 
served the  playbill,  and  have  it  now.  It  cost  me  'three  levvies'  to  get 
Into  the  pit,  which  now,  being  called  the  parquet,  is  considered  the  best 
part  of  the  theatre.  The  play  was  '  The  Rivals,'  in  which  Burton  did 
Bob  Acres,  Richings,  Captain  Absolute, And  Torn  Placlde,  Fag.  Charlotte 
Cushman  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  city  as  Lij,H„  Languish,  and 
her  pretty  sister,  Susan,  as.  Mia.  The  after-piece  was'A  Roland  for  an 
Oliver,'  The  Hon.  Alfred  Highflyer,  Mr.  Richings;  ilfaria  Darlington, 
Charlotte  Cushman, '  with  a  song'  (what  do  you  think  of  that  ?),  '  When 
Harmony  Wakens.'  Burton  abolished  |the  old  green  curtain,  aud  in- 
troduced instead  a  canvas  curtain  representing  the  American  flag, 
painted  in  drapery  style  by  W.  Russell  Smith.  It  was  very  showy.  But 
the  act-drop  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
do  not  consider  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  effectivedrop  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  painted  by  George  Heik'e,  who  in  this  proved  his  merit.  The 
subject  was  'The  Cottage  of  Claude  Meluotte,  on  the  Lake  of  Como.' 
There  waschance  tointroduce  thefiuest  landscape  effects.  The  beauty, 
the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  rich  foliage  of  the  shore,  the  rocks,  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  all  the  accessories  were  splendid.  The  sky  had 
the  effect  of  distance  and  clearness.  It  Beemed  as  if  you  could  see  the 
scenery  of  the  lake  and  shore  stretching  out  for  miles.  When  this  mag- 
nificent picture  was  unrolled  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  'The  Rivals,' 
it  came  down  and  opened  so  unexpectedly  in  its  beauty  that  the  whole 
house  was  startled— I  think  I  may  nse  the  word— by  the  unexpected 
effect.  The  audience  sat  as  if  spell-bound  for  a  moment  or  two,  when 
simultaneously,  as  if  acting  under  command,  there  broke  forth  such 
peals  of  applause  that  the  sound  was  perfectly  deafening,  and  it  was  kept 
up  for  a  long  time.  The  triumph  of  the  aitist  must  have  been  the  most 
gratifying  of  his  life." 

Burton  was  not  successful  in  his  enterprise.  He 
failed,  and  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  The  magnifi- 
cent act  drop, — which  had  met  with  an  accident, 
having  been  torn  in  two,  but  had  been  mended  so  as 
to  conceal  effectively  the  rent — was  brought  to  the 
hammer,  and  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  The  "  National"  subsequently  be- 
came Welch's  Amphitheatre,  and  was  quite  successful 
in  that  line  of  performance.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
July  5, 1854.  On  the  same  evening  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Sansom  Streets,  was  burned  down. 

The  year  1839  saw  the  opening  of  the  Assembly 
Buildings,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
This  place  was  burned  March  18,  1851,  but  was  re- 
built and  reopened  in  1852. 

McAran's  Garden  Theatre,  Filbert  Street,  between 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  was  opened 
June  13,  1840,  by  Ward  &  Mcintosh.  The  Athe- 
naeum Museum  and  Theatre,  afterward  known  as 
Barnum's  Museum,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Chestnut  Streets,  was  opened  by  Taber  & 
Co.,  Dec.  25,  1845.  It  was  burned  down  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1851. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  or  Peale's  Museum 
Theatre,  Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Seventh  aud  Eighth,  was  opened  by  John  Sefton  in 
August,  1846.  It  closed  in  July,  1847.  "  The  com- 
pany at  this  little  theatre  was  a  superior  one,  and 
nowadays  would  be  called  'a  star  company.'  Among 
the  members  were  Joseph  ('Rip  Van  Winkle')  Jeffer- 
son, John  Sefton,  David  P.  Bowers,  John  E.Owens, 
Barney  Williams,  Charles  Burke,  half  brother  of 
Jefferson,  and  a  better  comic  actor  than  the  latter, 
with  his  wife,  one  of  the  liveliest  actresses  of  the 
day,  E.  N.  Thayer,  Mrs.  Mussel  (afterward  Mrs.  John 
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Hoey),  Miss  Mary  Gannon,  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Howard,  and  others.  This  splendid 
galaxy  could  be  seen  at  any  time  at  this  theatre  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

Sansorn  Street  Hall,  opened  in  1848  for  concerts, 
balls,  etc.,  was  closed  as  a  place  of  amusement  in 
1863. 

T.  V.  Turner  &  Co.  opened  the  American  Circus, 
on  Fourth  Street,  between  Brown  and  Poplar,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1849. 

The  Melodeon  was  opened  in  1852  in  the  old  Boli- 
var Hotel  building,  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  north  side.  In  1854  it  became  Wood's 
Museum,  and  was  opened  on  the  17th  of  December 
by  Col.  J.  H.  Wood.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1857. 

Ballard  &  Stickney  opened  a  menagerie  and  circus 
on  Walnut  Street,  west  of  Eighth,  in  December,  1853, 
which  afterward  became  Welch  &  Raymond's  Circus, 
and,  still  later,  the  Continental  Theatre.  This  theatre 
was  destroyed  by  fire  June  19,  1867,  and  was  rebuilt 
the  same  year.  The  City  Museum  Theatre,  on  Cal- 
lowhill  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  was  opened 
by  Ashton  &  Co.  on  the  11th  of  September,  1854.  It 
was  burned,  also,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1868. 

National  Hall,  Market  Street,  between  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth,  was  opened  on  Jan.  8,  1856,  with  a 
concert  given  by  the  Musical  Union.  In  November, 
1862,  it  was  fitted  out  as  a  circus,  and  opened  by 
Gardner  &  Hemmings.  In  1873  this  place  was  turned 
into  a  theatre,  and  opened,  October  21st,  by  J.  H. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre.  It  was  burned  Jan.  29, 1874.  Jayne's  Hall, 
Chestnut  Street  near  Seventh,  was  also  opened  in 
1856  with  a  concert. 

The  National  Guards'  Hall,  on  Race  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  opened  with  a  ball  and  promenade 
concert,  Nov.  17,  1857.  McDonough's  Gaieties,  on 
Race  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets,  was 
opened  by  J.  E.  McDonough,  Jan.  19,  1859;  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  opened  as  McDonough's  Olympic 
Theatre.  The  Theatre  of  Art  was  opened  by  J.  San- 
derson, in  Jayne's  Commonwealth  Building,  north 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh. 
This  place  is  now  used  lor  business  purposes. 

The  new  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  on  Chestnut 
Street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  north  side, 
was  opened  on  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  by  William 
Wheatley.  The  interior  of  this  theatre  was  rebuilt 
in  1874. 

Adam  Forepaugh  opened  the  Philadelphia  Circus 
and  Menagerie,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Callowhill  si,,,!-,  Nov.  27,  L865.  In  the  same  year 
a  private  amateur  company  opened  the  Amateurs' 
Drawing- Room,  on  Seventeenth  Street  above  Chest- 
nut, on  the  29tb  of  May,  L867.  Horticultural  Hall, 
Broad  Street  above  Spruce,  opened  witli  a  flora] 
exhibition.    On  the  18th  of  September  of  the  same 

year,   Tuni-on   &    Parsons    opened    the    Philadelphia 


Opera-House,  on  Seventh  Street  below  Arch.  The 
name  was  afterward  changed  to  "  Seventh  Street 
Opera-House,"  later,  to  "  Philadelphia  Opera  Com- 
ique,"  and  finally  to  "  Adelphi  Variety."  The  build- 
ing was  originally  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Arch  Street  Opera-House,  on  Arch  Street  west 
of  Tenth,  which  had  been  opened  by  Simmons  and 
Slocum  on  the  20th  of  August,  1870,  was  burned  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1872.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt, 
and  reopened  Aug.  26, 1872.  The  American  Museum, 
Menagerie  and  Theatre,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Arch  Streets,  was  opened  Nov.  23,  1870, 
by  Simpson,  Carncross  &  Dixey.  This  place  after- 
ward became  Wood's  Museum.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  in  the  same  year,  Robert  Fox  opened 
Fox's  New  American  Theatre,  on  Chestnut  Street 
between  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  north  side.  Another 
theatre,  Harmonie  Hall  (German),  was  opened  at  that 
time  in  Coates  Street,  near  Seventh,  by  the  Maenner- 
chor  Musical  Society.  Its  existence  was  brief,  it  being 
destroyed  by  fire  March  8,  1871.  Sanford's  Opera- 
House,  Second  Street,  above  Poplar,  was  opened  in 
1871  by  S.  S.  Sanford.  It  had  scarcely  commenced 
the  season  when  it  took  fire  and  was  burned  down, 
Oct.  17,  1871. 

Thus,  from  1799  to  1871,  nineteen  theatres,  circuses, 
and  museums  were  destroyed  by  fire,  being  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  such  places  opened 
during  that  period,  and  a  little  less  than  one-fourth 
of  all  such  places  of  amusement,  together  with  music 
halls  that  existed  at  any  time  since  1749.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  so  many  fires  in  places  of  public 
resort  were  not  attended  by  any  loss  of  life  among  the 
audiences.  Rensselaer  Albert  Shephard,  an  actor,  was 
caught  in  the  falling  ruins  of  the  National  Theatre, 
Chestnut  Street,  July,  1854,  and  burned  to  death. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

INNS,    TAVERNS,    ORDINARIES,    COFFEE-HOUSES, 
AND    HOTELS. 

In  olden  times,  such  a  thing  as  the  modern  hotel, 
with  its  fashionably-dressed  and  all-important  clerk, 
its  vast  smoking-room,  carpeted  parlors,  gilt  mould- 
ings, and  other  luxurious  appointments,  was  un- 
known. The  modest  inn  accommodated  "  man  and 
beast,"  and  the  jolly  landlord  welcomed  the  wearied 

i  traveler,— and  fleeced  him,  too,  when  the  occasion 
offered,— and  an  active,  bright-eyed  barmaid  waited 
on  him,  and  provided  those  simple  comforts,— a  pipe, 

i  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  glass  of  hot  punch  or  a  tankard 
of  foaming  ale,  and  a  cosy  corner  near  the  tap-room 
fire.  If  the  cloth  was  coarse  it  was  generally  white 
and  clean,  at  least  in  respectable  establishments,  and 
the    plain   deal   table  groaned   under  the   weight  of 
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viands  which,  if  they  presented  no  great  variety,  were 
well  cooked  and  wholesome.  Our  fathers  were  great 
eaters  and  stout  drinkers,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
a  French  menu  and  wines  with  high-sounding  names 
to  whet  their  appetites;  roast  beef,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
ham  and  cabbage,  a  fat  fowl,  were  the  solid  dishes 
laid  before  them  ;  ale,  port  or  Madeira  wine,  and  a 
glass  of  Jamaica  rum  and  hot  water  to  top  off,  left 
them  in  a  pretty  good  condition  to  find  sleep  on  the 
clean  bed, — sometimes  a  hard  one, — prepared  for  them 
in  the  small  room,  whose  bare  floors,  whitewashed 
walls,  and  plain  curtains,  did  not  invite  dreams  of 
palatial  splendors. 

The  tavern,  though  it  accommodated  guests  with 
bed  and  board,  had  more  of  the  character  of  a  drink- 
ing-bouse.  The  inn  was  rural  in  its  origin,  the 
tavern  originated  in  the  city,  and  was  frequented  not 
merely  by  topers  and  revelers,  but  by  quiet  citizens, 
bachelors  having  no  fireside  of  their  own,  and  men 
of  family  who  went  there  to  meet  neighbors  and 
discuss  business  or  the  news,  while  enjoying  a  quiet 
glass  and  pipe.  The  ordinary  was  an  eating-house, 
something  between  the  restaurant  and  the  boarding- 
house  of  our  day.  Coffee-houses,  so  called,  which 
dispensed  intoxicating  drinks  as  well  as  the  fragrant  j 
decoction  of  the  Arabian  bean,  made  their  appear- 
ance later ;  they  were  but  taverns  in  an  aristocratic 
disguise. 

Philadelphia  had  quite  a  large  number  of  these  , 
establishments  for  a  city  of  its  size,  yet  this  fact  was 
not  due  merely  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    It  is  more  truly  accounted  for  by  the  surpris- 
ingly rapid  increase  of  the  population  from  immigra- 
tion during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  continual  influx  of  strangers  during  and  after 
the   Revolution.     These   people  had  to  be  provided 
with  food  and  lodging.     It  was  a  paying  business,  and  \ 
many  embarked  in  it.     Nor  does  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  taverns  indicate  an  increase  in  drunken- 
ness.    We  have  related  in  another  chapter  the  com- 
plaints and  fears  of  the  serious-minded  citizens  of 
ante-Revolution   times,   that   the    people   were    fast 
becoming  a   community   of  drunkards,   yet,  during  , 
those    trying    years   of   the    war   of   independence, 
although    folly  and   extravagance  were   the    marked 
characteristics  of  fashionable  society,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  a  greater  tendency  to  intemperance.     After 
the  war,  when  the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  com-  I 
menced,   quite    the    reverse   is   apparent.     Through 
some  unexplained  cause  or  influence  the  people  have 
turned  to  the  ways  of  temperance,  and  there  is  not 
more  drunkenness — not  as  much,  perhaps — in  Phila-  I 
delphia  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  Union. 

Many  interesting  memories  are  attached  to  the  old 
taverns  and  inns,  important  events  and  illustrious 
names  are  connected  with  the  history  of  many  of 
them,  others  awaken  a  curious  interest  by  their 
quaint  signs  and  rhymed  mottoes  and  sentiments. 
Tiny  form  part  of  the  history  of  the  city,  and  should 
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not  be  forgotten.  The  generation  which  saw  the 
most  of  them  is  fast  passing  away,  and  for  the  facts 
concerning  some  of  those  mementoes  of  a  time  not 
yet  very  distant,  we  have  already  to  rely  on  tradition. 
The  oldest  inn  or  tavern  in  Philadelphia  was  the 
Blue  Anchor,  built  by  George  Guest  in  1682,  at  least  it 
"  was  not  finished  (says  R.  Proud)  at  the  time  of  the 
proprietor's   arrival"  (in   that  year).     It   was   there 


William  Penn  landed,  the  first  house  in  which  he 
broke  bread  on  the  soil  that  was  to  be  Philadelphia. 
This  house  was  the  southwestern  one  in  a  row  of 
houses  on  Front  Street,  which  was  known  as  "  Budd's 
Long  Row."  It  formed  what  is  now  the  northwest 
corner  of  Front  and  Dock  Streets.  It  was  subse- 
quently called  the  "  Boatman  and  Call." 

The  next  oldest,  probably,  was  the  Penny  Pot- 
House,  at  Front  and  Vine  Streets,  it  being  also  built 
at  a  landing  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It  was  a 
two-story  brick  house  of  good  dimensions.  It  was 
still  standing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  the  name'  had  been  changed  to  the  Jolly 
Tar  Inn.  In  the  year  1701,  William  Penn  set  forth 
and  ordained  that "  the  landing-places  now  and  here- 


mm 


tofore  used  as  the  Penny  Pot-House  and  Blue  Anchor 
shall  be  left  open  and  common  for  the  use  of  the 
city."  There  were  other  houses  of  entertainment 
opened,  however,  very  soon  after  William  Penn's 
arrival,  fur  in  a  letter,  written  in  1683,  he  says,  "  We 
have  seven  ordinaries  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  workmen  that  are  not  housekeepers, 
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and  a  good  raeai  is  to  be  had  for  sixpence  sterling." 
How  fast  the  number  of  taverns  and  drinking-houses 
increased  after  the  incorporation  of  the  city  is  shown 
by  the  grand  jury  reports.  In  1709  many  tippling  and 
disorderly  bouses  were  presented;  in  1714,  thirty-five 
true  bills  were  found,  in  one  session,  against  un- 
licensed taverns;  in  1744,  there  were  upward  of  a 
hundred  houses  licensed  ;  in  1752,  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  taverns  with  licenses,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  houses  that  sold  rum  by  the  quart. 
During  all  this  time,  and  until  175!),  justices  of  the 
peace  heard  and  decided  causes  at  public  inns,  and 
the  Common  Council  itself  had  held  its  sittings  occa- 
sionally in- those  places. 

The  first  public-house  designated  as  a  "  coffee- 
house" was  built  in  Peon's  time  by  Samuel  Carpen- 
ter, on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  probably  above 
Walnut  Street.  That  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  the 
only  one,  in  fact,  for  some  years,  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt.  It  was  always  alluded  to  in 
old  times  as  "ye  Coffee-House."  Samuel  Carpenter 
owned  also  the  Globe  Inn,  which  was  separated  from 
the  CofTee-House  by  a  public  stairway  running  down 
from  Front  Street  to  Water,  and,  it  is  supposed,  to 
"Carpenter's  wharf."  The  Coffee-House  was  a  great 
place  in  those  early  days;  it  was  there  the  ship-cap- 
tains and  merchants  congregated  to  discuss  the  com- 
mercial and  political  news,  and  many  interesting 
scenes  must  have  taken  place  there  of  which  no 
account  has  been  preserved. 


Clark's  Inn,  the  Coach  and  Horses,  was  in  ('best nut 
Street,  opposite  the  State-House,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Here  assemblymen,  Governors,  and  public 
officers,  with  judges,  perhaps,  refreshed  themselves  in 
the  - 1  old  times. 

Enoch  Story's  Inn,  at  thesign  of  the  Pewter  Platter, 
which  gave  its  name  to  Pewter  Platter  Alley,  was  a 
place  much  frequented  by  the  young  bloods  in  Gov- 
ernor Evans'  time,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bac- 
chanalian revel.  It  was  there  young  Penn  and  bis 
friends  bad  the  light  with  the  watch  which  led  to 
their  being  presented  by  the  grand  jury. 

The  Crooked  Billel  Inn,  on  the  wharf  above  Chest- 
mil  Street,  was  the  first  bouse  entered  by  Benjamin 


Franklin  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1723.  It 
was  already  an  old  house.  Not  so  old,  however,  as 
the  Indian  King  Tavern,  in  High  Street,  near  Third. 
This  house,  which  was  famous  in  its  time,  was  selected 
by  Franklin  and  his  friends  as  the  club-house  of  the 
Junto. 

The  Three  Crowns  Tavern,  in  Second  Street,  adjoin- 
ing the  City  Tavern,  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
table  and  perfect  management  under  the  supervision 
of  the  worthy  hostess,  Mrs.  Jones.  Entertainments 
were  given  there  to  Richard  Penn  and  other  Gov- 
ernors. Peg  Mullen's  "Beefsteak  House,"  on  the 
east  side  of  Water  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Wilcox's 
Alley,  was  another  house  celebrated  for  its  cookery. 
Mr.  Watson  was  informed  by  the  late  Col.  Morris  that 
it  was  the  fashionable  bouse  in  his  youthful  days. 
Governor  Hamilton  and  others  held  their  clubs  there. 
The  Freemasons  held  their  lodge  meetings  at  Mrs. 
Mullen's,  which  was  also  a  favorite  place  for  public 
entertainments  and  meetings  of  societies. 

The  London  Coffee-House  has  been  described  at 
length  in  another  chapter.  Its  successor  in  the 
public  favor  was  the  City  Tavern.  This  house  was 
finished  in  177o,  and  was  advertised  as  a  new  house 
in  Second  Street,  near  Walnut.  It  was  intended  to 
be  kept  as  a  genteel  tavern.  "  It  contains  several 
large  rooms,  two  of  which,  thrown  into  one,  makes  a 
room  fifty  feet  long.  Also  several  lodging-rooms." 
Inquirers  were  requested  to  address  their  communica- 
tions to  Hugh  James.  In  1774  it  was  advertised  that 
the.  long  room  at  the  City  Tavern  was  divided  into 
boxes  fitted  with  tables  and  elegantly  lighted. 

On  bis  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  Gen.  Washington  supped  at  the  "New 
'avern,"  which  was  then  kept  by  Mr.  Smith.  "On 
Monday,  5th  of  September,  1774,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
"  the  members  of  Congress,  meeting  at  Smith's  Tavern, 
moved  in  a  body  to  select  a  place  for  their  delibera- 
tions." On  the  20th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  "  a 
grand  entertainment  was  given  by  the  Assembly  of 
te  province  to  all  the  delegates  from  the  different 
provinces,  at  this  time  in  the  city,  at  the  New 
Tavern."1  It  was  at  the  City  Tavern  Monsieur 
Gerard,  the  first  accredited  representative  of  France 
near  the  government  of  the  United  States,  gave  his 
grand  entertainment  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI. 's  birth- 
day. At  the  time  of  the  riot  known  as  the  Fort 
Wilson  affair,  the  friends  of  James  Wilson  assembled 
at  the  City  Tavern  and  sent  word  to  President  Reed 
of  the  danger  apprehended.  When  the  rioters  com- 
menced their  demonstration,  they  marched  first  to  the 
City  Tavern,  expecting  to  find  there  some  of  the 
obnoxious  merchants.  The  gentlemen  bad  already 
left  the  tavern,  and  the  baffled  party  went  up  to 
Wilson's  house. 

The  bull's  bead  was  a  very  common  sign.  There 
were   several    bouses  of  that   name  in  existence  at 
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different  periods.  In  1704  the  Governor,  attended 
by  several  members  of  the  Council,  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lower  counties,  "where  they  were 
met  at  the  Bull's  Head  in  Philadelphia."  Mr.  Watson 
surmises  that  this  was  probably  in  Strawberry  Street 
or  the  one  west  of  it.  The  "  Bull's  Head  Inn"  in 
Second  Street,  north  of  Poplar  Street,  has  an  inter- 
esting memory  attached  to  it.  Thomas  Leiper  had 
connected  his  quarries  on  Crum  Creek  with  Ridley 
Creek  by  a  railway,  evidently  the  first  ever  con- 
structed in  this  country.  He  invited  several  gentle- 
men to  meet  him  at  the  "  Bull's  Head,"  and  there,  in 
the  yard  of  the  inn,  he  exhibited  the  plan  of  his 
railway.  Professor  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Callender 
Irvine,  and  John  Glenn  were  among  the  interested 
citizens  present  on  this  occasion.  "  Reading  Howell 
was  the  engineer,  and  the  original  draught  of  the 
railway  was  made  by  John  Thomson,  a  native  of 
Delaware  County,  whose  son,  the  late  John  Edgar 
Thomson,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  not  long  ago  presented  it  to  the  Delaware 
County  Institute  of  Science."1 

The  Aurora  of  Sept.  29,  1809,  devotes  an  editorial 
to  this  interesting  exhibition. 

The  Indian  Queen,  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth 
Street,  below  Market,  was  another  ancient  inn.  Some 
time  after  1800,  Woodside  painted  a  new  sign  for  it, 
which  was  in  his  best  style.  There  was  another  old 
Indian  Queen  Inn,  a  favorite  place  of  resort,  which 
was  more  generally  named  the  Centre  House,  from 
its  being  near  Centre  Square.  In  1803  it  was  kept  by 
Samuel  Hoffman,  and  at  some  other  time  by  Job 
Whipple.  The  Indian  Queen  Inn  first  mentioned  was 
kept  before  1800  by  John  Francis,  who  again  took 
it  in  1803,  when  he  left  the  Union  Hotel.  It  was  after- 
ward kept  by  Samuel  Richardet;  then,  at  later  periods, 
by  Robert  Smith,  Margaret  Thompson,  and  James 
Coyle.     In  1822,  Thomas  Heiskell  was  proprietor. 

Fort  St.  David's  Inn,  the  old  tavern  at  the  Falls  of 
i  Schuylkill,  had  on  its  sign  a  representation  of  the 
fish-house  of  Fort  St.  David's,  which  was  near  by. 

The  Wigwam,  out  Race  Street  by  the  Schuylkill, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  resort  of  the  St.  Tammany 
Society,  obtained  a  new  name  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  that  association  ;  but  it  was  injured 
considerably  in  attraction  by  having  been  made  a 
hospital  and  place  of  refuge  during  one  of  the  yellow 
fever  seasons  before  1800. 

The  Lemon-Tree,  also  called  the  Wigwam,  was  on 
the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  and  extended  from  Noble 
to  Buttonwood  Street,  and  westward  nearly  to  Seventh. 
William  Wray  was  the  keeper  of  the  Wigwam.  James 
Harvey  became  the  proprietor  in  1812.  It  was  kept 
by  Bartholomew  Graves,  who  was  a  famous  Democrat. 
The  Lemon-Tree  was  the  headquarters  of  butchers 
and  drovers,  and  was  the  scene  of  political  meetings, 
ox-roasts,  and  Fourth  of  July  dinners. 
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In  1804  Rowland  Smith  established  a  new  Wig- 
wam in  Spring  Garden,  on  North  Sixth  Street,  not 
far  distant  from  the  Lemon-Tree.  On  Nov.  15,  1806, 
upon  an  occasion  of  some  popular  demonstration,  the 
weather  was  unusually  stormy,  yet  there  were  three 
hundred  Democrats  present,  who  were  kept  warm  by 
the  Wigwam  being  closed  on  all  sides  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  being  floored  over  and  warmed  with 
stoves.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Michael  Leib  presided, 
and  Stephen  Girard  gave  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  cannon  as  salutes  in  honor  of  the 
toasts.  Enos  Eldridge  succeeded  Smith  as  landlord 
in  1807,  and  Mrs.  Saville  afterward  became  proprie- 
tress. 

Harry  Epple's  Inn,  in  Race  Street,  was  a  fashion- 
able resort  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  An 
assembly  party  was  given  there,  which  was  graced  by 
Mrs.  Bingham's  presence.  Washington,  it  is  chroni- 
cled, was  an  occasional  guest  at  Epple's,  so  was 
Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans,  while  he  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  George  Inn,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Mulberry  Streets,  was  the  stopping-place  of  the  New 
York  and  Baltimore  mail  coaches.  The  sign  repre- 
sented St.  George  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  long 
spear,  killing  a  dragon.  It  was  kept  at  one  period 
by  John  Inskeep,  who  was  for  a  time  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia. But  the  most  celebrated  of  its  landlords  was 
Michael  Dennison,  an  Englishman,  who  had  the  name 
of  "the  biggest  landlord  in  the  city."  Mr.  Denni- 
son's  genial  disposition  and  his  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  of  his  guests  made  him  very  popular  with 
traveling  Englishmen  and  Americans.  "  Lang  Syne" 
furnished  Mr.  Watson  with  some  reminiscences  of 
the  "George,"  among  which  were  the  following  lines 
of  poetry  made  upon  Dennison's  giving  up  business 
to  return  to  his  native  England.  These  lines  were 
published  in  vol.  i.  of  Watson's  "Annals  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

"LINES  ON  MICIIAEL  DENNISON. 
"His  bulk  increased  by  ale  and  ventsun, 
Ala-!  we  soon  must  lose  gnml  Dennison. 
City  of  Pemi,  his  loss  deplore, 
Although  with  pain  his  hulk  yon  bore  ! 
Michael,  farewell!  Heaven  speed  thy  coilise, 
Saint  George  take  with  thee  and  thy  loose  ; 
But  to  our  hapless  city  kind, 
The  watchful  Dragon  have  behind. 

Michael  !  your  wealth  and  full-spread  frame 
Shall  publish  Pennsylvania's  fame. 
Soon  as  the  planks  beneath  you  i  rack. 
The  market  shall  bo  hung  with  blai  h. 
Michael !  her  stoics  might  sure  content  ye; 
In  Britain,  none  boast  greater  plenty; 
The  Hank  shall  with  the  market  join, 
To  weep  at  once,— thee,  and  thy  coin; 

Thy  guineas,  ranged  i my  a  pile, 

Shall  swell  the  pride  of  Britain'!  Isle  ; 
Whilst  England's  I'..mk  shall  .smiling  greet, 
The  wealth  that  came  llolli  Chestnut  Street." 

The  Black  Bear  Tavern,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Merchant  Streets,  was  a  well-known  old 
place,  much  frequented  by  the  farmers,  for  whose 
convenience  there  was  a  large  yard  on  the  Merchant 
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Street  side,  where  they  could  put  up  their  wagons. 
The  "  Butchers'  Arms,"  at  the  old  drove-yard,  was 
on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Lawrence 
[now  Franklin]  and  Eighth  Streets.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Star  Brewery. 

The  names  and  figures  of  certain  animals  were  to  be 
found  on  many  signs.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
specially  adopted  by  innkeepers  in  America  as  well 
as  in  England.  The  "  white  horse"  and  the  "  black 
horse,"  "black"  and  "white  bears;"  lions,  red, 
white,  and  blue  ;  bulls  and  bull's  heads,  were  very 
common.  But  there  were  other  subjects  of  a  more 
local  or  national  interest,  and  a  still  greater  number 
presenting  quaint  devices,  the  whimsical  creations  of 
the  sign-painter,  and  generally  accompanied  by  some 
suggestive  doggerel  rhymes.  The  sign-painter  of 
olden  time  was  often  an  artist  of  no  small  merit. 
Woodside's  signs  were  famous.  Matthew  Pratt,  a 
native  artist  who  had  studied  under  Benjamin  West, 
at  London,  painted  many  of  these  signs  with  an 
artistic  execution  that  would  have  made  them  worthy 
of  a  place  in  a  picture-gallery,  but  in  those  days  pic- 
ture-galleries were  not  common,  and  artists  found  their 
best  patrons  among  the  tavern-  and  store-keepers.  It 
is  said  that  the  equestrian  figure  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  on  the  sign  of  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn,  was 
painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  one  of  his  eccentric  spells. 
He  permitted  the  painting  to  be  used  as  a  sign,  with  the 
understanding  that  his  name  should  be  withheld. 
Some  years  later  the  landlord,  or  his  customers,  did 
not  think  Stuart's  picture  suggestive  enough,  and  an 
"  improvement"  was  decided  upon.  A  painter  was 
hired,  who,  like  the  schoolboy  who  writes  under  his 
first  attempt  at  copying  nature,  "  This  is  a  horse,"  or 
"This  is  a  cow,"  painted  under  the  Prussian  hero's 
portrait  the  words,  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Inn." 

One  of  Matthew  Pratt's  most  famous  signs,  perhaps 
the  best  for  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  so  vast  a  subject,  was  the  picture  of  the  Con- 
vention seated  in  Independence  Hall,  which  he 
painted  for  the  "  Federal  Convention  of  1787"  Inn, 
kept  by  Hanna,  and  afterward  by  George  Poppal,  at 
No.  178  South  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 
The  figures  in  this  picture  were  striking  likenesses 
,,i  id.  in.  ml.,  r-  ..1'  the  convention.  In  the  Portfolio 
of  1824  this  sign  was  thus  described: 

■  I  at  the  time — 
richly   wainseoteil,  with    pediment-  ..vei    th.'  doors,  an.l    I. .111.     |-ihi-t.-i- 

lull  entablature  ..1  the  ordei  beneath  a  coved  ceiling  — 
though  all  th.-se  a|.[.i..|..  iato  ai-eompanl nts  of  a  public  apartment 

.  11  taken  duwn  l.y  s. ruthless  ,-,  .ininissi 1  ■■!   ivj.iui-, 

d  with  naked  walla  and  mea  cases,  which  now  dis- 

appoint   Hi.'    ■  ■    '■' li"  v i > i t   tlii-   1111-111. .ial.1.'   ...un.il- 

chnmber,  whieh  ha-  nut  1 n  inaptly  i!eln>niiuu!.-l  '  1  In-  .la.ll-'  ..f  Amuri- 

can  Independence/ and  which  ought  to  have  been  scrupulously  preset  ved 
in  ita  priatim  On  one  side  of  this  bighly-interest- 

11  tli.-  President,  <:.-..rg..  Waahin 
in  th.-  ,  haii ,  11 11. 1.  1  tl,.-  lult>  .  .1,1 1 -J   jian.-l  at  tin   -a-t  i-ml  of  the  room, 

-   .    n     una nti-il    will-  -  '      , 

i|.ii-.l    th.-  chair  with    that    imp 
luiu,  .nil  w  huh  hi  th..  delineator; 


the  aged  Franklin  in  hi-  arm-,  hair,  which  must  have  been  placed  80 
near  the  bar  that  the  venerable  sage,  then  in  his  eighty-third  year  and 
suffering  under  a  peculiar  infirmity,  might  approach  his  seat  in  the 
sedan-chair  he  bad  bought  in  Europe,  and  which  was  the  only  mode  of 
conveyance  be  could  then  support.  On  the  other  side  of  this  contempo- 
raneous memeuto  the  House  was  depicted  in  committee,  and  no  particu- 
lar feature  of  the  scene  is  now  recollected,  hut  on  both  sides  was  in- 
scribed the  following  quaint  prognostication  of  their  patriotic  exertions, 
which  has  since  been  so  happily  fulfilled, — 

"  '  These  thirty-eight  men  together  have  agreed 
That  better  times  to  us  Bhall  very  soon  succeed.'" 

In  the  begiuning  of  the  century  there  stood  on 
Second  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine  Streets,  an 
ancient  tavern,  with  the  sign  of  the  "  Federal  Pro- 
cession," commemorating  the  great  procession  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1788. 

As  was  natural,  the  name  and  portrait  of  Gen. 
Washington  were  among  the  most  popular  sign- 
symbols.  The  oldest,  probably,  was  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Washington  Hotel,  started  immediately  after  the 
war  by  Capt.  Jacob  Mytinger,  who  had  served  under 
Washington.  It  was  in  Vine  Street,  between  Second 
and  Third.  Capt.  Mytinger  kept  this  house  until 
1793,  when  he  died  of  the  yellow  fever. 

The  Washington  Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Carpenter  [now  Jayne]  Streets,  was  opened 
about  1790.  Who.  was  its  first  landlord  does  not 
appear,  but  in  1795  it  was  kept  by  Lewis  Young. 
In  1810,  Peter  Evans  became  the  landlord.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1815  by  James  Stell.  In  1822  it  was 
leased  by  John  Chase,  who  changed  its  name  to  the 
New  Theatre  Hotel.  Woodside  painted  a  handsome 
sign  for  the  hotel,  which  represented  Warren  in  the 
character  of  FalstarT.  Beneath  the  figure  was  in- 
scribed the  appropriate  quotation,  "Shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?"  How,  by  a  third  transfor- 
mation, the  old  Washington  Tavern  became  the 
"Falstaff  Inn,"  is  thus  told  by  a  correspondent  in 
the  Dispatch  : 

"  Chase  did  not  keep  the  place  very  long,  and  we  are  not  able  to  trace 
the  succession  of  the  subsequent  tenants.  It-  principal  ns'-s  were  in 
renting  its  rooms  fur  arbitrations,  the  use  of  juries,  audits,  and  other 
legal  proceedings,  and  as  a  meeting-room  for  societies.  There  was  only 
f  this  tavern  who  could  have  made  it  anyways  famous, 
and  that  was  William  Warren,  the  actor,  who,  after  he  had  fallen  into 
the  sol.-  an.l  v.  -How  leaf,  an.l  had  ceased  to  la-  a  manager  of  tin- I'll  est  nut 
Street  Theatre,  was  induced  hi  lease  the  Falstaff  Inn,  in  the  expectation 
that  he  might  .io  a  gnod  business  there.  It  was  a  mistake.  Even  Warren 
could  not  draw  I.,  tin  ln.u-.  -u.  h  a  i  u-!eiu  as  would  make  it  worth  while 
for  him  to  remain.  He  wa-  there  lot  a  short  time.  This  was  about 
1830.  Hi-  afterward  kept  a  tavern  in  Baltimore,  and  died,  in  1832,  at 
Washington.  Isaac  Anderson  kept  this  tavern  in  ls:U  and  for  some 
years  afterward.  In  time  the  original  Wo.. .lsi.lt-  - j  1.1 1 1  ..f  tin-  Falstaff 
faded  out.  It  was  replaced  by  a  plain,  painted  hoard,  un  which  were 
the  words,  •  Falstatl  Inn.'  This  was  succeeded  by  a  new  painted  sign, 
uglih   .ium-   that  it  was  n..t  to  be  .-oinpared  with  the  old 

work  of  w..odsi.ie,  an.l  might  be  justly  denominated  a  daub.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  persons  who  put  up  that  sign   never  ha.l  se.-u  the  old  ..tie. 

Tin-  molt.-,  - .  v.-iy  apjaoiui  it--,  -ml  \vlii,-li  i Warren  perhaps  thought 

would  indue.-  patronage  enough  t alio  him  .-ouifoi  table  in  Unsold  age, 

was  changed  to  *  Bring  me  a  cup  ot  sack,  Hal,'  which  was  not  near  so 
ap|ii-i.pnali'.  n.itloi  lo  In  -I  n.-i   1.-  cur-l.a-  I  hat  which  was  upon  the  first 

sign.    Tin-  place  \..i-  a  horrible  old  rattletrap,  and  ther ighl  t--  he  no 

regret  that  it  was  demi 

At  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Zane  [Filbert]  Streets 
was  an  old  tavern  dating  from  the  time  of  i In'  Revo- 
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lution,  and  which,  in  the  origin,  had  for  its  sign  a 
"  Golden  Lion,"  standing  on  its  hind  legs.  Whether  | 
the  sign-painter  had  not  done  justice  to  the  king  of  ani- 
mals, or  exposure  to  the  weather  had  made  the  picture 
indistinct,  or  our  patriotic  predecessors  wished  to  show 
their  contempt  for  the  British  Lion,  is  not  clearly 
shown;  but  in  course  of  time  the  "Golden  Lion" 
became  the  "  Yellow  Cat."  This  change  of  name  has 
led  to  much  discussion,  and  the  "  reminiscences"  of 
old  gentlemen  have  not  thrown  much  light  on  the 
matter,  for  while  some  maintained  that  they  had  ever 
heard  this  old  tavern  designated  as  the  "  Golden 
Lion,"  others  stoutly  contended  that  they  had  never 
known  it  by  another  name  than  the  "  Yellow  Cat." 
Our  surmise  that  in  its  youth  it  was  a  lion,  and  when 
age  effaced  somewhat  its  bold  outlines  it  was  adjudged 
a  cat,  seems  plausible,  inasmuch  as  both  animals  have 
the  feline  aspect.  Howbeit,  the  place  was  a  famous 
resort  in  1794.  An  old  Philadelphian  gives  his 
recollection  of  it  as  follows: 


malt    liqil 


hi-h  repute  for  its  well-drawn  beer  ami  purler,  ami 
3d  to  by  mechanics  and  working  people  lo  quaff  the 
•s  from  the  then  fashionable  pewter  muss.  At  that 
le  (late  the  University)  in  Ninth  Street  was 
being  built.and  many  of  the  workmen  and  contractors— my  father  being 
one  of  them — would  meet  at  the  tavern  in  the  evenings  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  and  receiving  their  pay.  Many  of  them  being  from  the  old 
country,  they  adopted,  or  rather  pursued,  their  old  habits  here.  Gover-  j 
nor  Mifflin,  Gen.  Knos,  and  many  others  of  the  committee  took  their 
mugs  of  beer  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  Gen.  Washington  did  j 
likewise." 

Another  describes  it  as  it  was  at  a  later  period, 
when  it  was  kept  by  the  Holohans, — 

"  It  was  until  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  famous  for  its  being  kept 
in  old-fashioned  style.  There  was  a  huge  ten-plate  stove  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  The  bar  was  box..]  up  with  rails,  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
The  sanded  floor  was  worn,  but  clean  ;  the  tables  were  scrubbed  every 
day  until  they  were  aB  white  as  snow,  and  (allow  randies  illuminated 
the  room  long  after  plate-glass,  gilding,  and  gas  distinguished  the  flashy 
city  'saloon.'  But  'The  Yellow  Cat'  was  attractive  as  an  old-fashioned 
place,  by  its  dissimilarity  to  other  places,  ami  Susan,  the  ancient  maiden 
who  brought  up  the  beer  in  pewter  mugs  upou  an  antique  pewter  salver, 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  each  mug  with  the  inevitable  pretzel, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  middle-aged  gentlemen  of  the  present 
generation." 

As  far  back  as  1750,  there  was  a  tavern  at  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Chestnut  Streets,  having  for  its  sign  a 
Turk's  head,  with  the  name  "  Kouli  Khan."  Thamas 
Kouli  Khan  was  a  Persian  partisan  of  great  valor, 
who  drove  away  the  Afghans  from  his  country,  and 
defeated  the  Turkish  invaders.  His  prowess  was  re- 
warded by  the  crown  of  Persia.  The  fame  of  the 
victorious  patriot  and  monarch  became  world-wide, 
and  his  head  made  a  popular  tavern-sign.  But  some 
time  later  he  became  a  tyrant,  and  signalized  the 
closing  years  of  his  reign  by  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  which  led  to  his  assassination.  The  sign  of 
the  Kouli  Khan,  having  survived  the  original  main- 
years,  those  who  were  not  aware  of  how  long  it  had  | 
been  standing  felt  puzzled  and  somewhat  indignant 
that  the  image  of  such  a  bad  man  should  have  been 
chosen  for  a  sign.     The  proprietor  of  the  old  inn  did 


not,  perhaps,  observe  the  change  that  took  place  in 
his  hero  after  the  latter  had  reigned  some  years,  or  if 
he  did,  he  concluded  wisely  that  his  sign  was  a  good 
sign,  and  as  it  was  not  his  fault  if  Kouli  Khan  had 
lost  the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  he  let  it  stand.  The 
"Turk's  Head,"  meanwhile,  had  acquired  popularity 
from  its  gorgeous  coloring,  and  several  other  taverns 
adopted  it. 

The  Harp  and  Crown  Tavern  of  ante-Revolu- 
tionary times  was  at  the  corner  of  Third  Street  and 
Elbow  Lane ;  during  the  Revolution  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Harp  and  Eagle ;  and  some  time  after 
the  tavern  was  removed  to  the  east  side  of  Third 
Street,  below  Arch.  It  was  a  well-patronized  place. 
The  house  was  torn  down  some  time  afterward,  and  an 
elegant  structure  erected  by  Heiskell,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  City  Hotel.  This  establishment  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city,  and  soon 
became  the  favorite.  A  public  dinner  was  given  there 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1813,  to  Capt.  Bainbridge, 
in  honor  of  his  capture  of  the  British  frigate  "Java." 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman  presided  on  this  occasion, 
assisted  by  Charles  Biddle,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  and 
John  Smith.  It  was  at  the  City  Hotel  that,  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  1833,  at  a  quarter  before  twelve 
o'clock,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  departed  this 
life.  The  hotel  at  that  time  was  kept  by  the  late 
Edmund  Badger.  That  same  month  President  Jack- 
son came  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  quartered 
at  the  City  Hotel. 

The  old  building  occupied  by  the  Harp  and  Eagle, 
at  Third  Street  and  Elbow  Lane,  became  the  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  and  was  embellished  with  a  well-painted 
representation  of  De  Foe's  hero. 

A  popular  place  of  resort  in  those  days  is  thus 
described : 

"  David  Weaver's  bouse  was  si  tim  ted  on  the  north  side  of  Poplar  Street, 
about  where  Ninth  Street  now  goes  through.  In  those  days  Poplar 
Lane  only  ran  out  as  far  as  Fifth  Street.  Beyond  that  were  farms. 
David  Weaver's  was  a  place  of  great  resort  for  military  companies  for 
target-shooting;  and  it  was  a  great  place  for  sports  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  foot-racing,  pig-chasing,  fox-chasing,  badger- 
baiting,  climbing  a  greased  pole,  wheeling  a  barrow  blindfolded  to  a 
stake,  and  many  other  sports.  Madam  Johnson,  the  great  aeronautist, 
attempted  to  make  an  as,  elision  in  lor  balloon  from  that  place  twice, 
and  failed  on  both  occasions.  At  that  time  there  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  Runner,  whom  the  t'hiladelphiaus  thought  could  not  be  beaten 
at  running  one  hundred  yards.  A  race  was  made  up  between  him  and 
aVirgiuian.    When  the  race  came  off  there  were  five  thousand  persona 

on  the  ground, and  great  excitement  was  manifested  ;  but  the  Virginian 
heat  Runner  easily." 

Many  of  these  taverns,  on  the  edges  of  the  town, 
were  places  of  amusement,  which  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. The  Yellow  Cottage  was  one  of  these  well- 
known  taverns.  It  was  situated  in  the  lower  part 
of  Southwark,  and  had  originally  been  built  for  a 
country  house.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  Second 
Street  near  Greenwich.  The  sign  swinging  in  front 
told  that  the  tavern  was  kept  by  Thomas  B.  Steele, 
and  contained  the  following  invitation: 


HISTORY   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


An  old  citizen  contributed  to  the  Dispatch  a  de- 
scription of  the  place  and  its  ways,  which  is  copied 
here  in  e.rte/iso,  as  giving  a  graphic  and  interesting 
picture  of  the  popular  amusements  in  vogue  at  the 
time.     Says  this  correspondent, — 

"Visitors  passed  through  a  largo  double  gate  on  a  gravel  walk  to  the 
cottage,  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  uj  a  brick  pavement,  five 

orsi\  feet  wide,  edged  with  lilur  bu-hos  and  Washington  bowels,  con- 
cealing the  lower  story,  except,  jhm  haps,  tin-  d ■  "f  the  ent  i  :in>  '■       The 

bar  was  directly  to  the  right  us  yon  went  in,  and,  passing  through  to 
another  room,  n  dour  opened  out  to  a  porch  extending  across  the  eastern 
side  of  the  house,  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  sufficient  to  walk  in 
and  out  "T  the  basemenl  on  the  Blope  of  the  hill.  This  slope  continued 
to  descend  for  about  one  hundred  feet  beyond  the  cottage,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  te.-t  ii . en  see 1  SI t.    Then  the  ground  began  to  rise 

gradually  to  the  end  of  a  lame  lot  which  hid  a  plain  hoard  fence  across 
It.  Willi  an  opening,  and  a  post  and  pivot  cross-pieces,  to  pass  in  and  out 
on  Front  Street.  Near  the  fence,  on  the  hill,  stood  a  large  poplar  tree. 
Beyond  the  lot  it  was  all  an  open  space  to  the  Delaware  River.  On  the 
right  (along  the  Second  Street  fence)  of  the  main  entrance  there  was  a 
row  of  sheds,  a  stable,  achicken-house,  and  a  few  hog-pens,  where  there 
was  usually  10  he  seen  an  immense  fat  hog,  a  fat  ox,  or  something  else 
to  attract  patronage.  Occasionally  shooting  pale-  enjoyed  themselves 
here.  The  rille  and  target  weie  used  for  pi  i/.e-hooting  for  a  pool,  for 
chickens,  and  sometimes  for  a  fat  hog.  Quoits,  throwing  of  an  axe, 
largo  stones,  and  fifty-six -poind  weights,  were  aU.  indulged  in.  But 
the  most  amusing  entertainment  was  walking  up  the  hill  to  the  tree 
blindfolded.  A  man  would  start  otf.  For  a  few  steps  he  appeared  to 
go  direct  toward  the  tree;  then  he  would  slide  off  to  the  right  or  left 
and  walk  till  he  thought  he  had  accomplished  the  feat,  or  until  he  was 
tired.  He  then  removed  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  to  behold, 
amidst  loud  shouting,  that  he  had  walked  in  a  circle  to  the  place  from 
which  he  had  started,  or  that  he  was  in  the  bushes,  farther  from  the 

tree  than  ever.  The  novelty  was  sometimes  changed  by  trundling  a 
wheel  ha  trow  to  the  tree  Mi  nd  folded.  i_>hl-sledee,  all- fours,  and  dominoes 
were  indulged  in  on  the  porch,  which  was  shaded  by  the  house  and  by 
a  few  trees.  A  good  south--i  ly  breeze  could  he  enjoyed,  together  with  a 
charming  view  of  the  river." 

One  square  below  the  Yellow  Cottage,  already  de- 
scribed, was  the  "  Purple  and  Blue"  Tavern,  kept  by 
a  Frenchman  named  Lutier.  It  took  its  name  from  a 
sign  representing  a  large  bunch  of  purple  grapes 
painted  on  a  blue  ground.  This  place  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  military  companies.  A  Mr.  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded Lutier,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  tavern  to 
"The  Quiet  Woman,"  but  the  ungallant  fellow  had  a 
sign  painted  which  represented  a  woman  without  a 
head.  His  joke  cost  him  dear,  for  the  denizens  of 
South wark  and  "  the  Neck,"  however  they  might 
appreciate  the  company  of  a  quiet  woman,  would  not 
countenance  this  libel  upon  the  lair  sex;  they  with- 
drew their  patronage,  ami  the  discomfited  landlord 
removed  himself  and  his  sign  to  other  parts. 

More  touching  was  the  idea  that  inspired  the  painter 
of  "  \  Man  full  of  Trouble,"  in  the  small  alley  which 
runs  from  the  north  side  of  Spruce  Street  into  Dock 
Street.  Che  sign  of  this  very  ancient  tavern  repre- 
sented a  man  on  whose  arm  his  wile  was  leaning 
heavily,  while  a  monkey  was  perched  mi  his  shoul- 
ders ami  a  parrot  on  his  hand  ;  the  woman  carried  a 
band-box,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  eat.  Quite  a 
family  picture  ! 

The    proprietor  of  a   tavern    on    Thirteenth    Slreet 

list,  who-,     n len    wall.-    were    painted    in 

cerulean  hues,  announced  hi*  business  in  the  following 
quatrain  : 


"I,  William  McDermott,  lives  here ; 
I  Bells  good  porter,  ale,  and  beer; 
I've  made  my  -ign  a  little  wider 

To  let  you  know  I  sell  good  cider." 

There  was  a  sign  in  Southwark  representing  a 
group  of  dogs  baying  at  the  full  moon,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  Pratt.  Beneath 
was  the  motto, — 

"  Ye  foolish  dogs  !    Why  bark  ye  so  ? 
When  I'm  so  high  and  ye're  so  low." 

The  Lebanon  Tavern,  better  known  as  the  Lebanon 
Garden,  was  at  the  former  country-seat  of  the  Emlen 
family,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  South 
Streets.  It  had  a  handsome  sign,  painted  by  Pratt, 
which  represented  on  one  side  Neptune  in  his  sea- 
chariot,  surrounded  by  Tritons,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Neptune  with  his  triumphant  host 

Commands  the  ocean  to  be  silent ; 

Smooths  the  surface  of  its  waters, 

And  universal  calm  succeeds." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  was  a  marine 
scene,  sailing  ships,  etc.,  with  the  following  lines: 

"  Now  calm  nt  sea  and  peace  on  land 
Have  blest  our  Continental  stores. 
Our  fleets  are  ready,  at  command, 

To  sway  and  curb  contending  powers." 

Over  the  door  of  the  tavern  were  these  words,— 

"Of  the  waters  of  Lebanon, 

Good  cheer,  good  chocolate  and  tea, 
With  kind  entertainment, 
By  John  Kennedy." 

George  Brown  kept  the  Lebanon  Inn  in  1817. 

The  Sorrel  Horse  was  once  a  famous  old  tavern 
in  Kensington,  at  the  intersection  of  Shackamaxon 
Street  and  the  Frankford  road.  Dancing  was  one  of 
the  principal  amusements  that  brought  patronage  to 
the  tavern,  and  old  Kensingtonians  remember  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  violin  and  tambourine  as  they  passed 
by  the  Sorrel  Horse.  There  was  another  well-known 
tavern  sign,  the  "  Lady  Washington,"  on  the  Frank- 
ford  road,  opposite  Bedford  [  Wildey  ]  Street.  The  Odd- 
Fellows  or  Masons  had  a  large  room  with  a  frescoed 
ceiling  in  the  third  story  of  the  building, — an  old  brick 
house,  which  may  be  still  standing. 

Another  famous  sign,  "Shooting  the  Deserter," 
swung  in  front  of  Peter  Boon's  Tavern,  at  the  foot 
of  Shackamaxon  Street,  on  the  Delaware.  "  Penn's 
Treaty"  tavern  sign  was  on  Beach  Street,  below 
Marlborough.  The  sign  of  the  "  Lauding  of  Co- 
lumbus," painted  by  Woodside,  was  on  Beach  Street, 
,,ne  door  from  Laurel.  On  Second  Street,  between 
Thompson  and  Master  Streets,  west  side,  was  a  sign 
of  Daniel  O'Connell, under  whose  bust  was  inscribed 
these  lines, — 


The    Bolivar   Tavern    and    Garden    (formerly   the 
Columbian  Garden)  was  on  the  squire  bounded  by 
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what  is  now  Market,  Filbert,  Merrick,  and  Fifteenth 
Streets.  The  grounds  were  inclosed  by  a  high  fence 
and  contained  many  fine  old  trees.  The  house  was 
built  in  the  centre  of  the  lot,  and  could  be  seen 
from  afar,  the  space  around  being  open.  The 
seclusion  of  the  "Bolivar,"  the  orderly  regula- 
tions adopted  for  its  management,  and  the  many 
attractions  of  the  place  made  it  a  favorite  resort  for 
the  most  respectable  people.  Quoits,  tenpins,  shuffle- 
boards,  and  other  games  of  the  kind  were  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  The  First  City 
Troop  had  their  drill-ground  there. 

Muirheid,  who  succeeded  George  Parkinson  at  the 
Burns'  Head,  in  Bank  Street,  opposite  Elbow  Lane, 
had  upon  his  swinging  sign  a  very  good  portrait  of 
Scotia's  bard,  beneath  which  were  the  following 
lines: 

"Tnk'  a  Scotsman  fnie  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  'Such  is  Royal  George's  will. 

And  there's  the  foe  ;' 
He  has  uae  thought  hut  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  Mow  I" 


On  the  othe 
but  the  folic 


side  of  the  sign  there  was  no  painting, 
.ing  was  set  out  in  large  gilt  letters : 


"'Twns  thus  the  Royal  mandate  ran, 
When  first  the  human  race  hegan  : 
'  The  friendly,  social,  holiest  man, 

Whnte'er  he  he, 
'Tis  he  fulfills  great  Nature's  plan, 

And  none  but  ho.'" 

There  was  a  tippling-house  near  the  navy-yard,  on 
whose  sign  were  painted  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  ship,  and  a 
mug  of  beer,  with  the  following  quaint  lines  : 

"This  is  tho  treo  that  never  grew; 
This  is  the  bird  that  never  flew  ; 
This  is  the  ship  that  never  sailed  ; 
This  is  the  mug  that  never  failed." 

In  the  same  locality  was  another  sign  representing 
a  cock  in  the  act  of  crowing,  with  the  motto,  "The 
old  cock  revived."  Whether  the  resuscitated  ancient 
rooster  was  emblematical  of  the  host's  commercial 
resurrection,  or  of  some  event  in  the  history  of  the 
tavern,  tradition  sayeth  not. 

On  Shippen  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth, 
there  used  to  be  a  tavern  sign  representing  a  sailor 
and  a  woman,  separated  by  these  two  lines, — 

"  The  seaworn  sailor  here  will  find 


Tho  porter  good,  the 

The  thirsty  tars  found,  doubtless,  this  invitation 
irresistible.  A  tavern-keeper  at  the  corner  of  South 
and  Vernon  Streets,  in  1794,  who  was  of  a  philosoph- 
ical turn  of  mind,  had  on  his  sign  a  woman  sitting 
before  a  tub,  from  which  protruded  the  woolly  head 
and  bare  shoulders  of  a  negro  boy;  in  her  raised 
hand  she  held  a  brush  in  an  attitude  indicative  of 
hard  scrubbing,  while  a  scroll  issuing  from  her  mouth 
informed  the  passers-by  that  'twas  "  Labor  in  vain  to 
wash  blackamoor  white." 

The  Three  Jolly  Sailors  was  the  sign  of  it  tavern 


on  Water  Street,  above  Almond.  One  of  the  tars 
was  busy  strapping  a  block,  and  tin-  motto  below 
made  him  say, — 

"  Brother  sail  ■>  ■  plena    in  stop, 

And  lend  .i  hand  to  simp  this  i  loi  k  . 

For  if  you  do  not  Btop  or  call, 

I  cunnot  strap  tins  block  at  all." 

The  Caledonia  Tavern,  cm  Smith  Street  near  Front, 
had  on  one  side  of  its  sign  a  thistle,  and  on  the  other 
side  two  men  shaking  hands,  with  the  motto,  "May 
we  never  see  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face." 

There  used  to  be  a  singular  sign  near  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Union  Streets.  It  represented  a  gate, 
with  the  following  lines  painted  beneath  : 

"This  gate  hangs  well, 


;>ay. 


A  tavern  on  Sixth  Street,  below  Catharine,  bore 
the  puzzling  name  of  "The  Four  Alls."  The  sign, 
five  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  represented  a  pala- 
tial abode,  on  the  steps  of  which  stood  four  figures,  a 
king  in  his  royal  robes,  a  general  officer  in  full  uni- 
form, a  clergyman  with  his  gown  and  bands,  and  a 
peasant  in  the  plain  garb  of  his  station.  The  riddle 
was  explained  by  the  following  inscription  : 
"1.  King. — I  govern  all. 
2.  General.— I  fight  for  all. 


The  sign  of  the  Huntsman  and  Hounds,  kept  by 
Widow  Sarah  Brown,  on  Arch  Street,  west  of  Sixth, 
represented  a  deer  hunt.    Beneath  were  these  lines, — 

"Our  hounds  ;ire  good,  and  the  horses  too; 
The  buck  is  near  run  down  ; 
Call  off  tin-  hounds,  an. I  let  them  blow, 
While  we  regale  with  Brown." 

After  a  time  the  "Huntsman  and  Hounds"  was 
designated  by  the  briefer  name  of  "  The  Buck."  The 
well-known  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  servant 
finding  him  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe,  and  throwing  water  over  him  to  put  out  the 
fire,  formed  the  subject  of  the  sign  of  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Tavern,  on  Third  Street.  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  barracks,  on  Second  Street,  near  Buttonwood, 
was  a  tavern  with  the  figure  of  Hudibras  painted  on 
its  sign.  An  inscription  beneath  the  figure  informed 
the  public  that — 

"Sir  Hudibras  once  rode  in  state; 
Now  sentry  he  stands  at  barrack's  gate." 

A  small,  one-story  house  with  a  high-pitched  roof, 
whose  quaint  style  of  architecture  and  ancient  look 
made  it  appear  to  date  almost  as  far  hack  as  its 
neighbor,  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  used  to  stand  on 
Christian  Street  above  Swanson.  Over  the  door  was 
a  sign  representing  an  old  hen  with  a  brood  of  young 
chickens,  and,  hovering  over  them,  as  if  to  protect 
them,  an  eagle  holding  a  crown  in  its  beak,  with  this 
pithy  inscription,  "  .May  the  wings  of  Liberty  cover 
the  chickens  of  freedom,  and    pluck  the  crown    from 
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the  enemy's  head."  To  represent  freedom  under  the 
semblance  of  an  ancient  domestic  fowl  was  a  rare 
flight  of  fancy,  and  the  "  Hen  and  Chickens"  was 
doubtless  a  much-admired  sign.  The  grading  of  the 
street  in  later  years  had  brought  the  house  much  be- 
low the  surface  level,  and  customers  had  to  descend 
three  steps  to  get  to  the  bar-room.  This  apparent 
sinking  of  the  building  made  the  height  of  its  walls 
entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  high  roof,  and 
added  to  the  quaintness  of  its  general  appearance. 

The  sign  of  "  The  Man  making  his  way  through 
the  World"  required  no  inscription,  for  the  ingenious 
artist  had  painted  on  it  a  terrestrial  globe  from  which 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  protruded,  not  un- 
like a  young  chick  forcing  its  way  out  of  its  egg-shell. 
The  old  tavern  of  the  Bird-in-Hand  was  a  blue  frame 
house,  on  Fourth  Street  below  Callowhill.  On  one 
side  of  the  sign  a  sportsman  was  represented,  holding 
a  dead  bird  in  his  hand,  on  the  other  side  were  painted 
two  birds  in  the  bush,  .with  the  motto,  "  A  bird  in 
hand  is  wortli  two  in  a  bush." 

The  Heart,  on  Frankford  road,  had  a  large  heart 
painted  in  natural  colors  on  its  sign.  It  gave  its  name 
to  Heart  Lane,  called  Hart  Lane,  through  euphonic 
corruption  of  the  word,  after  the  old  sign  had  disap- 
peared. 

About  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  tavern  called  the 
Bee-Hive,  which  was  kept  by  Edward  Kelly,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Sixth  Street  and  Middle  Alley.  Its 
sign,  a  bee-hive  with  the  busy  bees  going  in  and  out, 
had  for  its  motto,  "  By  Industry  we  Thrive,"  a  senti- 
ment applicable  perhaps  to  the  industrious  tavern- 
keeper,  but  certainly  not  to  the  thirsty  "  bees"  who 
left  their  money  on  his  counter.  Another  Bee  Hive, 
kept  in  Frankford  some  years  later  by  Patrick  Kee- 
gan,  was  more  practically  frank  in  this  inviting  in- 
scription : 

"Here  in  this  hive,  we're  all  alive, 

Good  liquor  makes  us  funny  ; 

If  you  are  dry.  step  in  and  try 

The  flavor  of  our  honey." 

A  aign  which  stood  in  Franklin  place, below  Market 
Street,  was  very  suggestive.  It  was  oval  in  shape, 
and  set  mi  top  of  a  fifteen-feet  post,  so  as  to  be  seen 
from  afar.  On  one  side  was  painted  a  smartly-dressed 
man  mounted  on  a  handsome  steed,  with  the  legend, 
"  Going  to  Law."  On  the  other  side,  the  same  per- 
sonage,  much  dilapidated  in  person  and  garments, 
was  seen  on  his  horse,  now  jaded  and  worn  nut,  and 
the  legend  read,  "Coming  from  Law." 

On  John  Upton's  tavern  sign,  on  Dock  Street, 
above  Second,  the  artist  had  represented  fish,  game, 
meat:-,  etc.,  painted  with  such  fidelity  to  nature  that, 

tie'  story  has  it.  a  dog  passing  by  was  so  tempted  by 
these  delicacies  that  he  madeabold  spring  to  purloin 

-nine  .if  them,  and  bumped  his  head  against  the  Sign- 
board, which  BO  discomfited  him  that  he  ran  Mil    wiili 

his  tail  between  his  legs.  An  imitation,  probably,  of 
the  story  of  the  birds  peeking  at  the  grapes  painted 


by  Zeuxis.     If  true,  Woodside  the  industrious  sign- 
painter  must  rank  with  the  famous  Athenian  artist. 

A  tavern  on  Third  Street,  above  Shippen,  had  on  its 
sign,  "  X  10  U  8."  The  riddle  excited  some  curiosity, 
until  some  one  read  it, — "The  Extenuate  House." 
The  learned,  if  they  smiled  at  this  ingenious  puzzle 
and  passed  on,  stopped  complacently  to  read  the  in- 
scription painted  on  the  wall  over  the  door  leading 
to  Prosser's  cellar  in  Market  Street,  above  Eighth.  It 
said,  very  appropriately,  Faci/is  descensus  averni,  sed 
revocare  graduin — hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est."  McClain, 
who  kept  a  cellar  in  Third  Street,  below  Vine,  was  not 
familiar  with  the  language  of  Cicero,  so  he  told  his 
customers,  in  plain  English,  on  his  door-sign, — 

"  Oysters  opened  or  in  the  shell, 
Of  the  best  I  keep  to  sell ; 
Walk  down  and  try  them  for  yourself, 
That  D.  McClain  may  gain  some  pelf." 

Such  direct  invitations  to  public  patronage  were 
not  uncommon.  They  were  sometimes  in  prose,  but 
much  oftener  in  verse. 

In  1816,  James  Carson,  of  the  Washington  Inn, 
Holmesburg,  issued  the  following  address  to  the 
public: 

"Ye  good  and  virtuous  Americans,  cornel— whether  business  or  pleas- 
ure lie  yonr  object— call  and  be  refreshed  at  the  sign  of  Washington. 
Here  money  and  merit  will  secure  you  respect  and  honor,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  to  choice  liquors  and  to  sumptuous  fare.  Is  it  cold?  Ton 
shall  find  a  comfortable  fire.  Is  it  warm  ?  Sweet  repose  under  a  cool 
and  grassy  shade.  In  short,  every  exertion  shall  be  made  to  grace  the 
sign  of  the  hero  and  statesman  who  was  '  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.' " 

Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal  ? 

In  1819,  George  Parkinson,  who  had  formerly  kept 
the  Burns'  Tavern,  became  the  lessee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Arms,  in  Chestnut  Street.  Although  the  old 
sign  remained,  the  house,  in  consequence  of  its  front 
having  been  painted  green,  was  thereafter  called 
"The  Green  House."  Mr.  Parkinson  announced  his 
new  undertaking  in  the  following  advertisement: 

"GREEN  HOUSE, 
"No.  161  Chestnut  Street. 
"  A  generous  public's  patronage  and  favor 
Call  me  once  more  to  make  my  best  endeavor 
At  line  low  bow  of  tleiiiks    unfeigned,  thuugh  rude — 

Not  framed  by  courtesy,  but  gratitude. 

And  here  1  take  the  liberty  to  mention 
A  few  things  nit  unworthy  oi  attention 

Ami  Hist  ye  gentlemen,  officers  and  volunteers, 
Wli.ini  .Inly  calls  to  ill  ill.  lend  me  your  ears: 
Now  that  the  summer,  with  it-  .  loud  ol  dust 

\n,i  parching  sunl i*.  hastens  nigh,  you  must 

Seel,  sheltei  somewhere  while  you  march  and  -It  .11. 


You  may  manoeuvre  colli  in  Mm 

And,  when  yon  the,  sit  down  to  lemonade, 

Or  wine,  or  whiskey,— what,  in  short,  you  pie 

To  drink, — or  eat,  from  pies  to  I 

I  should  be  tedious  if  I  tiled  to  tell 

The  names  of  all  the  liquors  that  I  sell. 

A  few  may  serve  to  make  tbe  mini    ■:  i  I 

I've  whiskey,  rye  and  apple,— all  domestic,— 

And  genuine  Irish,  too,  and  Holland  line, 

And  the  best  of  Europe's  -eii'iou-  wine. 
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Then,  just  adjoining,  Mrs.  P.  haB  store 

Of  pies  and  creams,  and  cakes  and  fruits,  and  more 

Of  all  such  things  than  I  can  mention,— all 

As  good  and  cheap  as  e'er  in  store  or  stall 

Have  been  exposed  to  sale;  she  likewise  sells 

Nice  jellies  and  richly-flavored  cordials. 

Snug  parties  are  accommodated  here 

With  dinners,  suppers,  and  all  kind  cheer. 

Of  all  my  patrons'  wishes  most  obedient, 

I  am  their  faithful,  most  obedient  servant, 

"G.  Parkinson." 

The  baking  and  confectionery  establishment  of  Mrs. 
Parkinson,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  these  lines, 
subsequently  dominated  in  interest  and  profit ;  so  that 
Mr.  Parkinson  gave  up  the  tavern  and  became  a  con- 
fectioner. In  after-years  his  establishment  was  the 
best  known  and  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city. 

But  the  best  thing  of  this  kind  was  the  advertisement 
in  which  George  Helmbold,  publisher  of  The  Tickler 
and  Independent  Balance,  announced  his  intention  of 
forsaking  the  press  for  the  bar  (room).  It  appeared 
in  October,  1815,  and  was  as  follows: 

"G.  Helmbold,  hitherto  baffled  in  all  his  exertions  to  attain  a  decent 
competence,  owing  to  the  freaks  and  vagaries  of  '  outrageous  fortune, 
has  at  last  resolved  to  court  her  smiles  in  the  humble  vocation  of  a 
tavern-keeper.  To  make  his  approaches  in  a  regular  and  scientific 
manner,  he  has  rented  and  obtained  license  for  that  compactly  commo- 
dious houBe,  No.  1  George  Street  (which  leads  from  Sixth  to  Seventh, 
between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets),  where  he  will  open  on  Wednes- 
day, the  1st  of  November,  the  Minerva  Tavern,  or  Legitimate  Owls'  Nest. 

The  moment  the  sun  is  over  the  fore-yard,  Gen. (who  has  kindly 

consented  to  do  duty  as  officer  of  the  day)  will  give  thesignal  for  firing 
a  salute  at  the  bar.  'Mine  host' of  the  Minerva  will  furnish  visitors 
with  the  best  liquors  that  cau  be  procured  in  the  city,  from  imperial 
Tokay  to  genuine  '  Holland  tape'  and  humming  beer.  His  larder  shall 
always  afford  the  cle.icest  bill-of-fare  that  can  be  furnished  in  our  mar- 
kets. 

"G.  Helmbold  will  feel  grateful  for  the  visits  of  his  late  fellow-officers 
and  companions  in  arms,  be  they  sane  or  deranged. 

" '  Drink  just  enough  ;  'twill  raise  your  merits 
To  prime  and  not  to  charge  your  spirits; 
For  he  that  drinks  not  hut  a  prime 
Will  live  to  drink  another  time  ; 
But  he  that  drinks  till  life  shall  stop 
Will  never  drink  another  drop.' 

'Judy  Brass.' 
"Southern  and  Western  Pennsylvania  bank-notes  taken  at— 6ttr.    The 
highest  premium  for  specie  or  treasury  notes  paid  in  liquid  ril'tnttfonb 
"P.S.— To  facilitate  tie-  equitable  liquidation  of  the  demands  of  his 

old  and  patient  creditors,  G.  Helmbold  earnestly  solicits  such  distant 
subscribers  to  his  quondam  paper,  The  Tickler,  as  are  indebted  to  him, 
either  to  call  personally,  whenever  they  visit  Philadelphia,  or  else  to 
forward  him  the  amount  of  their  respective  dueB  as  speedily  as  possible, 
so  that  he  shortly  may  be  enabled   to   pay  his  debts  to 'Me  uttermost 

In  August,  1820,  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  Independent  Balance:  "  Union  Hotel. 
— Samuel  E.  Warwick  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
and  the  public  generally  that  he  has  opened  a  house 
of  entertainment  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Cedar  Streets  (or  South  Street),  and  has  copied  for 
his  sign  Mr.  Binn's  beautiful  copper-plate  engraving 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  that  justly- 
celebrated  artist,  Mr.  Woodside. 

'"  Whate'er  may  tend  to  soothe  the  soul  below, 
To  dry  the  tear  and  blunt  the  shaft  of  woe, 
To  drown  the  ills  that  discompose  the  mind- 
All  those  who  seek  at  Warwick's  Inn  shall  find.'  " 


The  sign  of  Rolla  carrying  the  child,  which  was 
attributed  to  Woodside,  was  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Catharine  Streets.  The  figure  of  Rolla  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a  portrait  of  George  Frederick  Cooke. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Dispatch,  however,  protests 
earnestly  against  this  belief,  as  Cooke  was  "too  in- 
tensely British  to  perform  an  American  hero,  and  he 
was  insulting  at  all  times  to  Americans;"  he  says  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  Dunlap,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Cooke,"  does  not  mention  Cooke  performing  Rolla. 
He  asserts  confidently,  moreover,  that  "  the  sign  repre- 
sented Mr.  Forrest,  and  the  tavern  was  kept  by  Capt. 
Koehler,  father  of  the  late  Edwin  Forrest  Koehler,  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar."  As  the  Rolla  sign  on  Catha- 
rine Street  was  there  in  1817,  that  is,  before  Mr.  Forrest 
appeared  on  the  stage,  it  is  possible  there  was  another 
tavern  of  the  same  name  with  Forrest's  likeness.     ' 

The  Phoenix  Tavern,  at  the  intersection  of  German- 
town  road  and  Sixth  Street,  was  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for  persons  who  could  come  in  their  own  car- 
riages and  wagons.  The  grounds  were  pleasant,  and 
Cohocksink  Creek,  then  a  bright  and  attractive  stream, 
ran  through  them.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  tavern 
the  street  on  its  south  side,  when  first  opened,  was 
called  Phcenix  Street,  a  name  which  it  bore  until 
within  a  few  years.  The  house  was  built  about  1810, 
by  Samuel  Hymas,  who  also  kept  a  grocery-store  at 
that  place.  He  was  an  Englishman.  The  Phoenix 
Tavern  was  afterward  kept  by  Joseph  Knox.  When 
he  gave  up  the  Phcenix  he  went  to  the  Lamb  Tavern, 
on  Fifth  Street,  below  Arch. 

On  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  a  few  doors  above 
"  The  Four  Alls,"  already  described,  there  was  a 
small  tavern  called  "The  Ram's  Head  Headquarters." 
Its  sign  was  a  huge  ram's  head,  with  crooked  horns 
which  was  nailed  to  the  wall.  A  correspondent  tells 
the  following  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  place  : 

"This  was  about  theyear  1840.     One  Sunday  evening  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  (Cathariue  Street,  above  Sixth  Street),  the  pastor,  Rev. 
'Billy'  Barnes,  the  Shakespearian  polpit  orator,  \\a-  s  m  lo  walk  slowly 
up  the  eastern  aisle  and  go  into  the  pulpit.     When    there  he  turned 
around  and  gazed  at  the  congregation  for  a  few  seconds, and  then  spoke 
thus;  'While  walking  to  this  house  of  worship,  I  was  pained  to  see 
I    men  going  in  "  The  Ram's  Mead   Headquarters," — a  rum-shop,—  head- 
quarters for  lams!    Oh,  brethren  ;  what  a  contrast,— the  lambs  of  heaven 
and  the  rams  of  hell.'     This  caused  some  little  merriment  among  the 
1    curious,  which  was  increased  by  Barnes,  upon  bis  doubling  up  bis  fists 
j    with  a  pugilistic  attitude,  stamping  upon  the  floor,  and  daring  the  devil 
j   to  come  right  out  and  fight  him,—  here  :  here  I  in  tin-  pulpit  I1 " 

A  curious  conceit  was  the  sign  of  William  Newton's 

Tavern,  at  the   corner  of  Eighth   and    Buttonw 1 

Streets,  erected  in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  which  David 
R.  Porter  was  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  tavern  was  diagonally  opposite  the  old  Bchool- 

!  house,  where  at  that  time  the  elections  were  held,  and 
the  sign  in  question  was  a  large  log  of  wood  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  bottle  and  swung  on  a  hickory  pole. 

[  This  was  called  the  "  Porter-Bottle."  The  "Adam 
and  Eveses'  Garden"  (so  the  sign  read)  had  a  picture 
of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden.  This  tavern  was  on 
Sixth  Street,  above  Berks. 
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The  Cock  and  Lion — emblematically  France  and 
England — was  the  sign  of  a  famous  old  tavern  at  the 
comer  of  Coates  and  Second  Streets,  which  was  fre- 
quently used  for  political  meetings.  It  was  kept  for 
several  years  by  Davis  Kerlin,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  latter  by  his  widow.  She  retired  from  business 
some  years  later,  and  the  sign  of  the  Cock  and  Lion 
was  transferred  to  a  tavern  on  Fourth  Street,  north 
of  George  Street,  kept  by Grundlock. 

The  sign  of  the  Woodman  Tavern  on  Germantown 
road,  near  Fifth  Street,  represented  a  woodman  with 
an  axe.  Beneath  the  picture  were  the  following 
lines  : 

"In  Freedom's  happy  land, 
My  task  "f  duty  dune, 
In  Mirth's  light-hearted  band 

Why  nut  tlu-  hovly  woodman  one?" 

At  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  South  Streets  was  the 
tavern  of  the  Patriot  Brothers.  The  sign  represented 
the  Temple  of  Liberty,  with  various  implements  of 
war.  On  the  steps  of  the  temple  a  soldier  and  a 
sailor  grasped  each  other's  hand.  Over  this  group 
was  the  motto,  "  Where  Liberty  dwells  there  is  my 
country." 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  about  the  Rotterdam 
Tavern.  This  famous  old  house  was  kept  by  John  Hay, 
at  No.  118  North  Third  Street.  In  1801  he  removed  to 
Fourth  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine,  and  took  the 
sign  of  the  Rotterdam  with  him.  He  sold  out  in 
1815,  and  in  1817  Buel  Rowley  set  up  the  same  old 
sign  at  US  North  Third  Street,— the  identical  place 
where  it  was  originally  kept  by  John  Hay.  It  often 
happened  that  a  tavern-keeper,  upon  changing  his 
place  of  business,  took  his  sign  with  him  and  set  it  up 
at  his  new  house.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
where  the  old  house  had  enjoyed  much  popularity. 
The  sign  was  identified  with  its  owner  and  the  success 
he  had  achieved,  and  not  with  the  locality.  Hence 
an  uncertainty  in  locating  many  old  taverns,  and  the 
disputes  between  old  gentlemen  whose  recollections 
of  those  old  places  conflict.  Each  equally  sure  of 
the  description  of  a  sign  and  the  name,  perhaps,  of 
its  owner,  they  disagree  totally  as  regards  the  street 
and  the  house.  If  dates  could  always  be  remembered, 
the  tavern-keeper  might  be  followed  in  his  migrations 
and  all  contradictions  would  cease  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  sometimes  changes 
in  the  signs.  .Much  importance  was  attached  to  these 
symbols,  and  if  one  was  found  not  to  "  draw,"  the 
landlord  sought  by  some  new  device  to  attract  cus- 
tomers.  Then,  the  tavern  might  change  hands  and 
the  new  proprietor  would  subsl  itute  a  new  name  and 
new  sign  more  to  his  taste  and  fancy.  Thus,  the 
Washington  Tavern,  before  mentioned,  was  changed 
to  the  New  Theatre  Hotel,  and  finally  became  the 
Falstalf  Inn  ;  the  name  of  the  Bull's  Head,  in  Sixth 
Street,  was  changed  to  the  Olej  Wagon  before  L822; 

in  I  hat  year  the  tavern   changed   hands,  ami  the  new 
landlord,  Bartholomew  (Jraves,  restored  the  old  name 


and  sign  of  the  Bull's  Head  ;  some  years  later,  another 
man  bought  the  place  and  called  it  The  Mont- 
gomery House. 

The  great  variety  of  tavern  signs  in  Philadelphia 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  travelers,  and 
the  Englishman  Palmer,  who  visited  the  city  in  1818, 
noticed  it.     He  says, — 

"We  observed  several  curious  tavern  signs  in  Philadelphia,  and  on 
the  roadside,  among  others,  Noah's  Ail;  ;  a  variety  of  Apostles;  Ban- 
yan's Pilgrim;  acock  on  a  lion's  hack,  crowing;,  with  the  word  'lib- 
erty'issuing  from  his  beak;  naval  engagements,  in  which  the  British 
ships  are  in  a  desperate  situation,  etc.  The  most  common  signs  are 
eagles,  heads  of  public  chutartcis,  Indian  kings,  etc." 

Yet,  with  the  large  number  of  houses  of  entertain- 
ment existing  at  that  early  period,  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  drinking  habits  so  often  complained  of  in  ante- 
Revolution  times.  The  testimony  of  travelers  would 
tend  to  show  an  almost  total  disappearance  of  those 
habits. 

Lieut.  Francis  Hall,  who  traveled  in  1817,  says, — 

lages,  what  we  call,  vul* 
nth  good  farms  attached 
ak,  what,  perhaps,  in  a 
to  truth,    that    travelers 


garly,  '  topping-men,'— field-officers  of 
to  their  taverns,  so  that  they  are  af 
newly-settled  country  is  not  very  w 
rather  receive  than  confer  a  favor  by  being  accommodated  at  their 
houses.  They  always  give  us  plentiful  fare,  particularly  at  breakfast, 
when  veal-cutlets,  sweetmeats,  cheese,  eggs,  and  ham,  were  most  lib- 
erally set  before  us.  Dinner  is  a  little  mure  than  a  repetition  of  break- 
fast, with  spirits  instead  of  coffee-  I  never  lie  aid  wine  called  for.  The 
common  drink  is  a  small  cider.  Rum,  whiskey,  and  brandy  are  placed 
up  oi  tiie  talde,  and  the  ubc  of  them  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
pany, who  seem  rarely  to  abuse  them.  Tea  is  a  meal  of  the  same  solid 
construction  as  breakfast,  ausw  ering  also  for  supper.  The  daughters  of 
the  host  officiate  at  tea  and  breakfast,  and  generally  wait  at  dinner." 

Several  of  the  inns  and  taverns  of  some  consequence 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  were  opened  in  houses 
of  historical  interest,  old  mansions,  once  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  founders  of  Philadelphia,  or  within  whose 
walls  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution  were 
temporary  dwellers  or  casual  visitors.  In  1800,  John 
Francis,  who  had  kept  the  Indian  Queen  on  Fourth 
Street,  opened  the  Union  Hotel  in  the  house  built  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Masters,  about  1762,  on  Market  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  This  elegant  man- 
sion had  had  many  illustrious  tenants;  the  residence 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Richard  Penn  previous  to  the 
war,  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Howe  during 
the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British;  scarcely 
had  it  been  vacated  by  Gen.  Howe,  when  Maj.-Gen. 
Benedict  Arnold  took  possession  of  it;  later  it  was 
occupied  by  John  Holker,  consul-general  of  France, 
became  the  home  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier, 
who  gave  it  up  to  President  Washington.  President 
John  Adams  afterward  occupied  it.  Whether  the 
memories  attached  to  this  noble  mansion  awed  the 
guests  of  the  Union,  or  they  felt  too  keenly  their 
smallness  in  those  rooms  where  the  giants  of  the 
Revolution  lived,  thought,  and  acted,  or  for  the  more 
prosaic  reason  that  such  a  fine  house  could  not  be 
made  to  pay,  the  landlord  gave  it  up  after  a  two 
years'  trial,  and  returned  to  the  Indian  Queen. 

Benjamin    Franklin's   house,   in    Franklin    Court, 
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also  became  a  hotel.  It  was  opened  in  1802  by 
John  Cordner,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
luckier  than  John  Francis,  for  he  did  not  keep  it 
very  long;  and  in  1805,  Daniel  Dunn  gave  notice 
that  he  had  leased  this  house  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  would  keep  in  it  a  tavern,  beefsteak,  and  oyster- 
house.  In  the  first  year  of  John  Cordner's  tenancy 
a  dinner  was  given  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  room 
which  had  been  Dr.  Franklin's  library. 

The  Bingham  mansion,  on  Third  Street,  where  that 
leader  of  society,  the  charming  Mrs.  Bingham,  was 
wont  to  collect  around  her  the  beauty  and  wit  of 
Philadelphia,  became  a  public-house  after  the  death 
of  its  owners.  William  Renshaw  leased  it  in  1806. 
He  proposed  to  make  a  place  of  resort  for  merchants 
and  business  men  generally.  He  was  to  keep  a 
marine  diary  and  a  register  of  vessels  for  sale,  to 
receive  and  forward  ships'  letter-bags,  and  to  have 
accommodations  for  the  holding  of  auctions.  He 
even  published  proposals  for  keeping  the  Exchange 
Coffee-House,  and  solicited  subscriptions  for  its  sup- 
port, but  finding  that  he  could  not  compete  success- 
fully against  another  establishment  of  the  same  kind, 
the  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  kept  by  James  Kitchen, 
he  gave  up  the  exchange  plan  and  opened  the  Man- 
sion House  Hotel  in  1807.  In  1812  he  left  it  to  open 
the  "  New  Mansion  House  Hotel,"  in  Market  Street, 
but  came  back  to  it  in  1814,  and  kept  it  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  March  17,  1823. 

A  traveler  who  published  "An  Excursion  through 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  Years  1822- 
23,  by  an  English  Gentleman,"  bore  testimony  to  Ren- 
shaw's  good  management,  and  to  the  very  moderate 
prices  charged  by  such  a  first-class  hotel  as  the  Man- 
sion House.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  hotel  must  have 
terribly  increased  since  1823,  judging  from  the  rates 
of  the  present  day.     This  traveler  said, — 

"Philadelphia,  for  so  large  a  town,  is  very  ill  provided  with  hotels,  or, 
to  use  tlio  American  word,  taverns.  The  only  good  one  in  the  city  is 
that  one  at  which  I  put  up,  the  Mansion  Hon>,e,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Renshaw. 
At  this,  as  at  all  taverns  in  the  ITnit-'d  States,  tin-  stranger  is  hoarded  at 

so  mm  h  a  week  or  day     Inil 1,  the  tavern-keepers  will  not  n-.  riv  yon 

on  any  other  terms;  and  yon  cannot  have  your  meals  hy  yourself,  or  at 
your  own  hours.  This  custom  of  •  hoarding,'  as  it  is  termed,  I  disliked 
very  much,  ns  it  deprived  me  of  many  a  meal  when  I  was  desirous  of 
going  to  see  sights.  If  a  traveler  stay  at  a  hotel  only  one  day,  and,  from 
having  friends  in  the  place,  neither  dines  nor  sups,  he  is  charged,  never- 
theless, with  a  whole  day's  hoard.  The  terms  of  hoarding  are,  however, 
very  moderate  at  the  Mansion  House,  only  ten  dollars  per  week.  The 
tahle  is  always  spread  with  the  greatest  profusion  and  variety,  even  at 
breakfast,  tea,  and  supper;  all  of  which  meals,  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  absence  of  wine  and  soup,  might  he  ealhd  so  many  dinners." 

Joseph  Head,  who  some  years  later  became  the 
landlord  of  the  Mansion  House  (it  had  been  repaired 
after  the  fire  and  opened  by  Chester  Bailey),  had  been 
a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  means,  moving  in  the  first 
circles  of  society.  Having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  suddenly  impoverished,  he  decided  to  turn  to 
account  his  epicurean  tastes  and  experience,  and 
opened  a  "  Private  Gentlemen's  Restaurant  and  Club- 
House"  at  the  corner  of  Columbia  Avenue  [now 
Seventh  Street]  and  Walnut,  in  what  had   been  the 


McClellan  and  afterward  the  Randall  family  mansion. 
During  the  visit  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  in  1824,  the  First 
City  Troop  gave  him  a  splendid  entertainment  in  this 
house.  Mr.  Head  was  very  successful  in  his  under- 
taking, and  after  remaining  some  years  in  the  McClel- 
lan mansion,  he  took  the  Mansion  House,  as  better 
adapted  to  his  largely-increased  business.  This  estab- 
lishment commanded  the  public  favor  until  it  was 
badly  injured  by  fire  in  1847,  when  it  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  hotel.  Among  its  guests  were  Mr.  and  Miss 
Kemble  during  their  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  in  1832 
and  1833,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  who  were 
staying  there  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  in  1847. 

The  old  family  mansion  of  theMcCalls,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Second  and  Union  Streets,  was  turned 
into  a  hotel  in  1809.  Joseph  B.  Barry  opened  it  under 
the  name  of  the  City  Hotel.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
opening,  on  the  11th  of  June,  he  gave  a  grand  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  revival  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Philadelphia  Gazette,  speaking  of 
the  affair,  said, — 

"  The  dibut  of  the  hotel  was  such  as  to  give  ample  promise  of  making 
a  very  conspicuous  figure,  and  of  proving  very  useful  to  the  puhlic. 
.  .  .  The  huilding  is  secoud  to  nothing  that  our  country  coutaius.  In- 
deed, when  we  take  into  view  the  numher,  convenience,  dimensions, 
and  excellence  of  the  apartments,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  tho  foremost  house  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  This  house, 
besides  a  puhlic  diuing-room  and  a  coffee-room,  contains  a  hall-room." 

John  McLaughlin  succeeded  Barry  as  proprietor  of 
this  house  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1813.  The 
house  was  not  successful,  and  was  abandoned  as  a 
hotel  about  1815. 

The  handsome  head  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  a 
favoritesign.  There  were  several  "  Shakespeare"  inns, 
the  principal  one  being  that  on  South  Sixth  Street, 
between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  kept  by  David 
Irvin,  and  later  (1805)  by  William  Smith.  A  much 
more  fashionable  establishment,  however,  was  the 
Shakespeare  Hotel  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  was  kept  in  1804  by  Joseph 
Vogdes,  who  was  succeeded  in  1806  by  Lewis  Young. 
David  Barnurn,  of  Columbus,  Pa.,  leased  this  hotel 
in  1808,  but  he  was  not  very  successful,  although  in 
his  announcement  of  the  opening  he  had  stated  con- 
fidently that,  "  To  those  who  know  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  house,  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  fitted  up,  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  say  anything  upon  the  subject."  Samuel 
Hyraas  afterward  kept  the  Shakespeare  Hotel  for  some 
years. 

The  Robin  Hood  Tavern,  in  Poplar  Street  below 
Fourth,  was  a  popular  dance-house,  and  also  famous 
for  bear-  and  bull-fights  on  holidays.  There  was  also 
a  Robin  Hood  Inn  on  Ridge  road,  nearLannl  II ill. 
which  was  established  long  before  the  Revolution. 

The  Silver  Heels  was  the  nickname  of  anotl 
and  dance-house,  situated   in  Tammany  .Street,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.     The  sign  of  "  The 
Four   Nations,"   in   Coates  Street,  near   Fairmount, 
represented  four  forts,  flying  respectively  the  flags  of 
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the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Spain.  On 
Beach  Street,  near  the  Cohocksink  Creek  bridge, 
Kensington,  was  a  sign  of  "  Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,"  after  Sully's  famous  picture. 

The  sign  of  the  "State  Fencibles  Second  Company" 
was  in  front  of  a  yellow  frame  public-house  on  Third 
Street,  below  Coates.  This  house  was  kept  by  John 
Christine,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Fencibles.  On 
Callowhill  Street,  below  Water,  was  a  sign  sur- 
mounted by  the  model  of  a  ferry-boat,  with  a  bird- 
bos  on  top.  The  swallows  used  to  make  their  nests 
in  this  box. 

After  the  first  decade  in  the  present  century,  we  see 
no  new  inns;  the  modern  appellation  of  "hotel"  is 
more  general.  The  first  house  constructed  in  Phil- 
adelphia especially  for  the  purpose  of  a  hotel  was 
the  new  Mansion  Hotel,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  Market  Streets.  It  was  erected  by 
Thomas  Leiper,  the  owner  of  the  lot,  for  William 
Eenshaw,  who  left  the  Mansion  House  (Bingham's) 
and  opened  the  new  house  in  1813.  Although  pro- 
vided with  every  convenience  known  at  that  time, 
and  elegantly  furnished,  the  new  Mansion  House  did 
not  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable  venture,  owing, 
probably,  to  its  remoteness  from  the  business  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Renshaw,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
trial,  returned  to  his  former  hotel.  Ford  Cutter,  of 
New  York,  then  became  the  lessee,  but  he  could  not 
accomplish  what  Renshaw's  experience  and  ability 
had  failed  to  achieve,  and  his  experiment,  also,  was 
of  short  duration. 

Judd's  Hotel,  No.  27  South  Third  Street,  was  opened 
in  1819,  by  Anson  Judd.  The  building,  which  was 
formerly  the  post-office,  had  been  enlarged,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  fine  appearance,  being  four  stories  high, 
with  a  large  front.  This  hotel  did  a  very  good  busi- 
ness. Dana  Judd  Upson  succeeded  Anson  Judd  in 
the  management,  and  in  1824  the  hotel  passed  into 
the  hands  of  James  Bradley.  There  was  an  adjoining 
lot  which  fronted  on  Chestnut  Street,  upon  which  a 
hotel  was  built  in  1826  with  two  entrances,  one  on 
Third  Street  and  one  on  Chestnut  Street..  This 
building,  with  its  double  extension,  had  the  shape 
of  an  "  L."     It  was  called  Congress  Hall. 

The  Bell  Tavern,  on  South  Eighth  Street,  might 
have  been,  but  probably  was  not,  named  after  the  old 
bell  that  hung  in  the  State-House.  In  its  earlier 
days  the  Bell  was  a  great  resort  for  politicians,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  house  in  Philadelphia 
where  Andrew  Jackson  was  named  for  the  Presi- 
dency. When  in  the  great  fire  of  1854  the  whole 
block,  including  the  museum  and  the  National 
Theatre,  was  destroyed,  the  "  Bell"  was  the  only 
building  that  escaped  the  flames.  It  had  already 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  had  become  a  "three- 
cent  shop,"  frequented  by  blacks  and  whites. 

The  Cornucopia  Eating-House  and  Restaurant,  in 
Third  Street,  below  Arch,  wesl  side,  was  opened  in 
1832,  by  Robert  Manners,  who  sold  it  in  1836  to  Robert 


Harmer.     It  was  a  first-class  establishment.     The  St. 
Charles  Hotel  was  erected  on  the  same  site. 

The  Golden  Swan  Tavern  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  near  Point  Breeze.  It  was  kept 
during  a  few  years  by  Abraham  McGee,  after  which 
the  property  was  sold  and  became  a  private  residence. 

William  Trotter  kept  for  many  years  the  Richmond 
Hotel,  at  Port  Richmond.  It  was  a  place  much  fre- 
quented by  sportsmen,  and  Charles  J.  Wolbert,  who 
occupied  it  in  1821,  announced  that,  in  addition  to 
his  large  stock  of  catfish,  he  had  received  about 
fourteen  hundred  others  from  the  cove  opposite  Rich- 
mond. "  The  fowler  and  fisher  are  informed  that  there 
are  no  better  gunning  or  fishing  grounds  than  those 
adjoining  the  above  hotel." 

The  Decatur  Inn  was  started  in  October,  1813,  by 
George  Schoch,  in  Carpenter  Street.  This  house  was 
originally  known  as  the  German  Hall.  The  sign  was 
a  representation  of  the  hall  of  the  German  Society 
near  by,  on  Seventh  Street,  below  Market.  Before 
Schoch  took  it,  Jacob  Nice  kept  an  eating-house  there. 
As  the  "  Decatur  Inn,"  it  won  the  patronage  of  quiet- 
loving  people,  and  became  quite  prosperous.  It  gave 
its  name  to  Decatur  Street,  which  was  originally 
called  Turner's  Alley. 

The  Union  Hall  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Front  Streets,  formerly  kept  by  J.  E.  Beauson, 
having  passed  into  the  hands  of  T.  Thomas,  the  new 
lessee  advertised  as  an  attraction  to  customers  that  his 
rooms  were  "  kept  warm  with  Lehigh  coal." 

After  the  completion  of  the  Market  Street  bridge  a 
tavern,  known  as  the  Ferry  House,  was  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  Market  Street. 
A  large  hotel,  which  received  the  name  of  "  The 
Schuylkill  Hotel,"  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
Market  Street.  It  was  kept  in  1810  by  Peter  Evans. 
Buell  Rowley  succeeded  him  in  1815,  but  kept  the  place 
only  one  year.  It  then  passed  under  the  management 
of  R.  Smith. 

The  Upper  Ferry  Hotel,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount,  was  kept  by  Jacob  Horn 
in  1820.  Richard  Harding  became  the  landlord  some 
years  later.  The  Lower  Ferry  House,  known  as 
Gray's  Ferry  and  Garden,  was  kept  in  1800  by  George 
Weed,  in  1804  by  James  Coyles,  formerly  of  the 
Indian  Queen,  Fourth  Street,  and  in  1805  by  Curtis 
Grubb.  In  1825,  D.  Kochersperger  became  the 
Landlord. 

Mendenhall's  Ferry  Tavern  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  below  the  Falls,  and  opposite  a  ford 
which  landed  on  the  east  side  and  ran  up  to  the 
Ridge  turnpike.  The  lane  still  remains  between 
North  and  South  Laurel  Hill  Cemeteries.  Menden- 
hall's was  a  famous  catfish-and-coffee  tavern  upon 

the  river-road  drive,  and  was  popular. 

Among  the  taverns  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
those  already  described,  was  one  with  the  picture  of 
Gen.  Washington,  on  Second  Street,  near  the  corner 
of  Lombard  Street,  some  forty  years  ago,  which  at- 
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traded  attention  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its 
sign,  rather  a  novelty  at  the  time.  It  was  one  of 
those  signs  with  perpendicular  strips  or  slats  so  com- 
bined that  while  one  has  a  good  front  view  of  the 
subject  when  standing  opposite,  an  equally  correct 
view  of  some  other  portrait  is  had  when  approaching 
the  sign  from  either  side.  Another  tavern,  on  Chest- 
nut Street  above  Sixth,  had  a  sign  made  in  this  style, 
but  the  three  views  showed  three  different  pictures. 
Another  of  these  signs,  on  a  brewery  in  Fifth  Street 
below  Market,  presented  the  names  of  the  three 
partners  who  conducted  the  business. 

A  tavern  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Arch  Streets  had  a  large  sign  of  Gen.  Washington, 
and  was  generally  known  as  the  "  Washington  Soup- 
House,"  being  famous  for  the  excellent  soups  and 
pepper-pots  with  which  the  proprietor,  William 
Raster,  tempted  his  epicurean  customers. 

"  Our  House"  was  the  name  of  a  handsome  drink- 
ing-saloon  established  by  John  Vasey  &  Co.,  in  1839 
or  1840,  on  the  south  side  of  Library  Street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth,  in  the  building  known  as  Military 
Hall,  which  was  originally  constructed  by  Mathew 
Carey  for  his  printing-office.  It  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  J.  H.  Fennimore,  and  called  the  Union 
House ;  later  it  was  used  by  Labbe  as  a  dancing- 
saloon,  and  afterward  taken  by  certain  military 
companies  for  an  armory.  Here  used  to  meet  the 
State  Fencibles,  Capt.  James  Page;  Second  State 
Fencibles,  Capt.  Murray;  Washington  Blues,  Capt. 
W.  C.  Patterson.  Here  Frank  Johnson,  the  black 
musician,  who  as  a  performer  on  the  bugle  had  no 
superior  at  the  time,  practiced  his  band,  which  was 
the  only  band  of  music  for  some  years  in  Philadel- 
phia.    It  was  after  this  that  Vasey  &  Co.  took  it. 

"Head  Quarters,"  on  Franklin  Place  above  Chest- 
nut, succeeded  it,  and  was  opened  by  Charles  Alex- 
ander probably  about  1836.  It  was  rich  with  cosmo- 
ramas,  pictures,  busts,  etc.,  and  many  original  views 
of  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  by  Breton.  There  was 
quite  an  extensive  reading-room,  well  supplied  with 
newspapers,  being  the  "  exchanges"  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  and  other  publications  of  which  Alexander 
was  the  proprietor. 

The  Wasp  and  Frolic,  at  the  corner  of  Garden  and 
Vine  Streets,  was  some  years  older  than  the  above 
described.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  in 
connection  with  this  tavern  :  "  One  evening,  in  1829, 
a  party  of  butchers  and  drovers  were  at  this  place, 
a  short  time  after  the  robbery  of  the  Kimberton 
mail,  when  one  of  the  latter  said  that  he  was  going 
to  leave  the  city  that  night.  One  of  the  butchers  told 
him  that  he  had  better  look  out  for  the  mail-rob- 
bers. The  drover,  a  big,  burly  fellow,  swore  that  no 
three  men  could  tie  his  hands  behind  him.  That 
night  the  Reading  mail  left  the  city.  When  it  arrived 
at  Turner's  Lane,  the  horses  were  suddenly  Bwung 
around  that  lane  by  one  of  the  robbers;  another 
pointed  his   pistol    at   the   head  of  the  driver,  and 


ordered  him  to  remain  quiet ;  the  third  robber  opened 
the  door  of  the  stage,  and  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  wish 
you  to  get  out,  one  at  a  time.'  The  boasting  drover 
was  the  first  one  called  upon  to  get  out,  which  he  did, 
without  uttering  a  word.  His  hands  were  tied,  and 
his  pockets  were  emptied.  The  others  were  served  in 
the  same  manner.  One  of  the  passengers  objected  to 
having  his  tobacco  taken  from  him.  This  created 
some  merriment,  in  which  the  robbers  joined.  An- 
other passenger,  taking  advantage  of  the  merriment, 
requested  the  return  of  his  watch,  which  he  said  was 
a  family  keepsake.  It  was  handed  to  him.  That 
drover  was  ever  after  known  under  the  sobriquet  of 
the  '  Reading  Mail.'  " 

The  California  House,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  riot 
on  election  night,  October,  1849,  was  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  St.  Mary  Streets. 

The  Sans  Souci  Hotel  was  opened  by  William  De- 
beaufre,  in  the  former  country-seat  of  the  Say  family, 
a  delightfully  romantic  place  on  the  cliffs  near  Gray's 
Ferry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  It  was 
afterward  kept  by  Othwine,  who  already  had  a  tavern 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  Sans  Souci, 
which  promised  to  become  a  favorite  resort  owing  to 
its  situation,  had,  however,  but  a  short  life.  The 
opeuing  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wilming- 
ton Railroad  had  caused  it  to  spring  into  existence, 
and  the  widening  of  this  railroad  a  few  years  later 
compelled  its  demolition  ;  it  was  in  the  way,  like  so 
many  older  landmarks. 

Carel's  tavern  and  restaurant,  at  the  sign  of  "  Gen. 
Simon  Bolivar,"  was  in  Chestnut  Street  above  Sixth, 
between  the  theatre  and  the  Arcade.  Some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  exhibited  in  this  house  a 
curiosity  which  attracted  crowds  of  visitors.  This  was 
the  mummy  or  dried-up  remains  of  a  so-called  native 
of  South  America,  found  in  the  guano  deposits  of  Peru. 
A  gentleman  who  went  to  see  this  curiosity  several 
times  says,  "The  whole  body  was  the  color  of  an  old 
saddle,  and  through  its  breast  still  stuck  a  part  of  the 
spear  that  had  killed  what  looked  to  me  to  once  have 
been  a  Portuguese.  The  remains  were  shriveled  up  ; 
and  the  person  had  been,  when  living,  not  more  than 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height."  Some  naval  officers 
who  visited  it  in  his  company  insisted  that  the  body 
was  that  of  an  ancient  Peruvian,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  years  old. 

There  was  a  tavern  kept  by  Eady  Patterson  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Lombard  Streets, 
which  had  two  very  flashy  signs,  representing  a  half 
sun  with  radiating  rays  and  stars  surrounding  it,  one 
being  on  Lombard  Street  and  the  other  on 
Street.  This  was  a  very  respectable  house,  and  was 
well  patronized.  Mr.  Patterson  died  in  1832,  and  the 
"  Rising  Sun"  double  sign  disappeared, 

I'll,  must  conspicuous,  ami  for  a  long  time  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  of  the  city,  was  the  United  Si  tea  Hntcl,  on 
the  north  side  of  eh, ■stunt  Streel  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  opposite  the  United  States  Bank.     It  was  orig- 
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inally  built  by  alteration  and  addition  to  two  large 
dwelling-houses,  spacious  and  wide,  with  side  yards 
and  gardens.  As  it  increased  in  popularity  it  was 
enlarged  by  an  extensive  addition  on  the  east,  so  that 
in  the  upper  stories  the  hotel  took  up  the  front  space 
of  seven  ordinary  brick  houses.  John  Rea,  an  up- 
holsterer, built  this  hotel,  which  was  opened  for  guests 
in  the  year  1826.     The  host  was  Richard  Renshaw.1 

The  United  States  Hotel  for  thirty  years  was  the 
house  to  which  strangers  of  distinction  were  sent, 
foreign  travelers  and  others.  It  was  in  this  hotel, 
upon  the  first  visit  of  Charles  Dickens  to  this  country, 
that  a  small,  self-appointed  lot  of  Philadelphians 
assured  the  author  of  "  Pickwick"  that  they  came 
as  representative  Philadelphians,  "  with  our  hearts  in 
our  hands."  The  western  part  of  the  United  States 
Hotel  property  in  1856  was  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  present  Philadelphia  Bank  stands  on 
the  spiit. 

A  well-known  first-class  hotel  for  many  years  was 
the  North  American,  sometimes  called  the  Union 
Hotel,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh.  It  was  a  patched-up  affair,  made 
by  the  alteration  of  dwelling-houses.  It  was  opened 
by  Mrs.  C.  Yohe,  then  fell  into  the  management  of 
John  A.  Jones,  and  was  commonly  called  Jones' 
Hotel  for  many  years.  Bridges  and  West  were  pro- 
prietors toward  the  end  of  its  career. 

The  Columbia  House,  on  the  north  side  of  Chest- 
nut Street,  adjoining  the  Arcade  on  the  west,  also 
aspired  to  be  a  hotel  of  the  first  class.  It  took  posses- 
sion of  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powell  after 
her  death,  and  was  kept  by  Badger,  by  Bagley  Mc- 
Kenslie,  and  Ferguson.  It  was  not  a  successful 
house,  although  it  made  a  brave  struggle  for  business. 

Petry's  restaurant,  on  Walnut  Street  above  Third, 
was  opened  in  April,  1858,  in  one  of  the  finest  old 
mansions  in  the  city.  It  was  built  about  1793,  for 
Judge  Richard  Peters,  who  occupied  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  as  a  city  residence,  his  country-seat  being 
at  Belmont,  now  Fairmount  Park.  After  Judge 
Peters  left  it,  the  house  was  occupied  by  Charles 
Chauncey,  attorney-at-law,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Elihu  Chauncey,  and  Chauncey  and  Chester.  The 
following  interesting  recollections  about  this  old  man- 
sion appeared  in  the  Dispatch  some  years  ago,  when 
Pi  try's  restaurant  was  closed  : 

"  Thi-  IimIIt  Was,  in   it-  tun    ,  III--  i.     ui  |  ,,|    til--   vit\    hcst  society  ill  tllO 

city.    Judge  Peters  was  generous  and  convivial,  e rlniucd  liberally, 

\i g    Hi.  In.    n..     I.. ill. I.     Ini  in  .'     Ih..   I Unit 

CongreM  s.it  ill   I'hiludolph    ,.  won    \\  n-l .  i  n_- 1.  .|»,   .I.ilni    Ailiniis,   Tl Mis 

perhaps  Andrew  Jackson,  who  wasaiuember 

of  Congress  before  the  cap  lal  was  removed  In  Wa-hin-t.in.-nnd  nil  the 
distinguished    | |>lo   of   tin-  time.      In    tin'    iici-li  1.. n  1 1    urn     mhiii' 

tits.     Bishop  Win!,,  lived  i.i.\t  door,  on  tin-  west,     Dr. 
Benjamin   Rush,  Blgnci  "I  the  Declun ,  of  indopoudouce,  lived,  in 


ml    RenSlmW,  til"    piltpi  h'tnl  S  ,,l    tin.    I    i,||,,l    st.ii..       Hotel 

n Dnvld  Dorrance,  whu  kepi  the  In  use  I, a  many  years,  Noah  W. 

i  Bi-ty,  M.  Pope 
Mitchell,  CapL  Charles  H.  Miller,  and  U    I    U 


1701,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  Streets,  where  the 
Dispatch  office  now  stands.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1795,  by  Nalbro 
Frazier.  Dr.  Joliu  Rednian  Coxe,  professor  in  the  University,  after- 
ward lived  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison,  mother-in-law  of 
Bishop  White,  lived  next  door  to  the  corner  in  1701.  At  tin-  southwest 
corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets  was  the  house  of  James  Wilson, 
sometimes  called  '  Foit  Wilson.'  II,-  was  ;[  sii;ii.-i  ,.f  the  !».■  Ural  ion  of 
Independence,  and  afterward  judge  of  the  United  Slates  Supremo 
Court.  William  Lewis,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  afterward  lived  in  that 
house.  Opposite  the  Peteis  mansion  were  two  stately  houses  with  high 
steps,  adjoining  the  old  Quaker  almshouse,  on  the  east.  They  wero 
occupied,  from  17'jl  until  after  181)0,  l,y  Benj  iniin  Chew,  Jr.,  son  of 
Chief  Justice  Chew,  who  lived  in  No.  68,  and  afterward  by  Sansom 
Levy,  iu  the  same  house.  No.  70  was  the  mansion  of  Kdwanl  Stiles, 
formerly  a  see.  captain,  who  had  his  country-scat  at  Green  Hill,  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Broad  and  Poplar  Streets." 

That  fine  hotel.  The  Aldine,  was  opened  in  1877, 
in  the  old  Rush  mansion,  on  Chestnut  Street,  above 
Nineteenth.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr. 
James  Rush,  the  founder  of  the  Rush  Library.  Dr. 
Rush's  wife,  a  leader  in  fashionable  and  literary  cir- 
cles, was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Ridgway,  the  mil- 
lionaire. Dr.  Rush  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
of  Revolutionary  memory,  and  for  some  time  the 
surgeon-general  of  Washington's  army. 

In  noticing  the  principal  inns  and  taverns  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  such  as  have  some  historical  or  pleasant 
local  memory  attached  to  them,  several  may  have  been 
inadvertently  omitted.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Individuals  who 
recollect  interesting  facts  concerning  a  tavern,  a 
house,  or  a  street,  are  often  surprised  that  these  facts 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Yet, 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  omission.  In  the  first 
place,  that  which  is  a  very  pleasant  recollection  to  a 
private  individual  may  not  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  the  public  at  large  to  justify  its  insertion  in  a 
history,  or  it  may  not  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  historian.  Then,  the  abundance  of  matter  which 
has  to  be  sifted  and  condensed  in  writing  local  history, 
renders  omissions  unavoidable.  Otherwise,  a  volume 
would  hardly  suffice  for  a  subject  which  must  be  treated 
within  the  limits  of  a  chapter. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  inns  and  taverns 
existing  in  the  city  at  different  periods.  In  pre- 
paring this  list  the  personal  recollections  of  many 
old  residents  have  been  added  to  such  information 
as  could  be  gleaned  from  old  directories,  newspaper 
files,  and  other  publications.  This  list,  of  course,  is 
not  given  as  complete.  Some  inaccuracies  may  also 
hove  crept  in  it,  and  some  repetitions,  but  these  are 
due  mostly  to  changes  of  proprietors  and  of  localities, 
— a  tavern  changing  hands  and  its  sign  being  removed 
to  some  other  house. 

Among  the  taverns  that  were  known  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  following  are 
remembered:  The  Plume  of  Feathers,  Front  Street, 
by  George  Champion  ;  Prince  Eugene,  Front  Street, 
by  Garrigues ;  the  White  Horse,  by  <  >wen  Humphries; 
the  George  Inn,  by  John  Steel,  Second  and  Arch 
Streets;  the  Bear,  by  Nicholas  Scull;  the  Queen's 
Head,    Wafer  Street;    the   Centre   House,  near   the 
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old  Centre  Square;  Pewter  Platter,  Front  Street; 
the  Indian  King,  Market  Street,  by  Owen  Owen; 
the  Lion,  Elbow  Lane,  by  George  Shoemaker; 
the  Black  Horse,  Black  Horse  Alley  ;  King  George 
on  Horseback ;  the  White  Horse,  upper  end  of 
Market  Street;  the  Dolphin,  Chestnut  Street;  the 
Buck,  Germantown,  by  Anthony  Nice;  the  Mari- 
ners' Compass  and  Four  Horseshoes,  Strawberry 
Alley,  by  Elizabeth  Walton;  Two  Sloops,  Water 
Street;  the  Boatswain  and  Call,  at  the  Drawbridge, 
by  Philip  Herbert;  the  White  Hart,  Market  Street,  by 
Richard  Warder;  the  Three  Mariners,  Front  Street; 
the  Half  Moon,  by  Charles  Stow,  Market  Street; 
Crooked  Billet,  by  Barbara  Lewis,  King  Street;  Red 
Lion,  Second  Street,  by  Sampson  Davis;  London 
Coffee-House,  near  Carpenter's  wharf  (between  Chest- 
nut and  Walnut  Streets) ;  King's  Arms,  opposite 
Christ  Church  parsonage,  by  William  Whitebread; 
Rose,  in  Arch  Street ;  Conestoga  Stage  Wagon,  Market 
Street,  by  James  Gray;  James'  Coffee-House,  Front 
Street;  London  Prentice;  the  Jolly  Trooper,  Arch 
Street;  the  Fleece,  Front  Street;  the  Jolly  Sailors, 
Front  Street;  Roberts'  Coffee-House;  the  Bear,  Frank- 
ford;  the  Blue  Bell,  Frankford;  the  Free  Mason, 
Front  Street,  by  Thomas  Jarvis  ;  Rising  Sun,  German- 
town  road,  by  A.  Nice ;  the  Swan,  Chestnut  Hill ;  the 
Black  Bull,  Market  Street,  by  John  Chappel;  the 
Three  Crowns,  Water  Street;  the  Royal  Standard, 
Market  Street;  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  Chestnut 
Street,  by  Widow  Brientnall  ;  Plow  and  Harrow, 
Third  Street,  by  John  Jones;  Three  Tuns,  White 
Marsh,  by  Christopher  Robbins;  the  Harp  and  Crown, 
Third  Street,  below  Arch;  the  West  India  Coffee- 
House,  by  Margaret  Ingram  ;  the  Lion,  Wicaco,  by 
Michael  Israel ;  Seven  Stars,  Elbow  Lane ;  Anchor 
and  Hope,  Black  Horse  Alley ;  the  Swan,  Spruce 
Street,  west  of  Front,  by  John  Ord ;  the  Brig  and 
Snow,  Strawberry  Alley;  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
Front  Street. 

The  following  date  from  that  period  and  the  Revo- 
lution :  Crooked  Billet  and  Ball,  by  John  Strieker, 
upper  end  of  Second  Street;  One  Tun,  Chestnut 
Street,  by  Joseph  Coburn ;  Black  Boy  and  Trumpet, 
by  William  Forrest;  Royal  Anne,  Second  Street; 
Death  of  the  Fox,  Second  Street,  by  Richard  Wag- 
staff;  Ship,  Frankford  road  ;  Sloop,  by  Thomas  Hill, 
Kensington;  Royal  Standard,  Market  Street,  by 
Rebecca  Pratt;  Amsterdam,  Second  Street,  between 
Race  and  Vine,  by  John  Grubb ;  George,  Second 
and  Arch,  by  John  Luckin  ;  Blue  House,  by  John 
Crozier;  Boar's  Head,  Pewter  Platter  Alley;  Black 
Horse,  Black  Horse  Alley,  by  John  Pickel  ;  New- 
Boar's  Head,  Keyser's  Alley,  by  Joseph  Templar; 
The  Gun,  Moyamensing,  by  Joseph  Kepach  ;  White 
Horse,  Robeson  ;  King's  Arms,  by  William  Whit- 
bread,  Second,  opposite  Church  ;  Black  Horse,  Black 
Horse  Alley,  by  Henry  Duff;  Black  Swan,  Walnut 
Street;  Indian  King,  Hendrick,  Third  near  Market; 
Bull's  Head,  upper  end  of  Market  Street,  by  Widow 


Gray;  Lamb,  Market,  between  Fourth  ami  Fifth; 
Horse  and  Groom,  Fourth  Street,  by  William  Gardi- 
ner, Noah's  Ark,  Poole's  bridge,  by  Thomas  Foster; 
Admiral  Warren;  Boar's  Head,  Pine,  near  the  new- 
market;  Rising  Sun,  Fourth  Street,  by  Joshua 
Mitchell ;  Conestoga  Wagon,  Market  Street,  by 
Charles  Jenkins;  Harp  and  Crown,  by  Mrs.  Stevens, 
Third  Street;  Brigantine,  South  Street,  by  Amos 
Jones;  City  of  Dublin,  upper  end  of  Front,  at 
Keyser's  Alley;  Ship  Wilmington  and  George, 
Society  Hill,  by  Anthony  Whitely;  Ship  Aground, 
Water,  above  Market;  Unicorn,  near  the  Draw- 
bridge, Water  Street;  Stars,  Elbow  Lane,  by  John 
Etris;  Horse  and  Dray,  Market  Street;  White  Horse, 
Elbow  Lane  ;  Valiant  Dragoon,  Front,  opposite  Black 
Horse  Alley  ;  Queen's  Head,  Water  Street,  by  Robert 
Davis;  Phoenix,  Society  Hill;  Tun,  Water  Street,  by 
Thomas  Mullan  ;  Salutation,  Front  Street;  Sassafras- 
Tree,  Race  Street ;  Golden  Ball,  Elm,  between  Second 
and  Third,  by  John  Barnhill;  Bird  in  Hand,Shippen 
Street,  by  John  Crozier;  Cooper's  Arms,  by  Issachar 
Davids;  Twelve  Cantons,  Spring  Garden,  by  Chris- 
topher Shiefly  ;  Rainbow,  upper  end  of  Second  Street, 
Northern  Liberties;  Bowling  Green,  at  the  Centre; 
Unicorn,  Prune  Street,  by  John  Chabord  ;  Admiral 
Keppele,  Southwark;  Jolly  Sailor,  Moyamensing,  by 
Valentine  Smith;  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  by 
Widow  Cummings,  Frankford;  Golden  Fleece,  Sec- 
ond, opposite  Taylor's  Alley;  Danish  Flag,  Society 
Hill,  by  John  Brandt;  Marquis  of  Granby,  Northern 
Liberties,  near  the  barracks,  by  Isaac  Corrin;  Queen 
Charlotte's  Head,  Water  near  Market,  by  Samuel 
Francis;  City  of  Frankfort,  Catharine  Street,  by 
John  Fritz  ;  Red  Lion,  in  Moreland  ;  King  David  and 
Harp,  Water  Street,  near  Market,  by  Thomas  Grif- 
fith; Orange-Tree,  Moyamensing,  by  John  Belts;  Ship 
Pennsylvania,  corner  of  Front  and  Pewter  Platter 
Alley  :  Highlander  on  Horseback,  by  Abel  Carpenter, 
upper  end  of  Front  Street;  King  of  Prussia,  by 
Francis  Shires,  Society  Hill ;  King  of  Prussia,  Mar- 
ket Street,  by  Michael  Huts;  Buck,  on  Rowse's  road, 
Southwark;  Crooked  Billet,  Passyunk  road,  by  Peter 
Kleckner;  City  of  Manheim,  Passyunk  road,  by  Peter 
Hackner;  City  of  Colerain,  Walnut  Street;  Robin 
Hood,  Wissahickon  road  ;  Lord  Loudon,  Front,  below 
the  Drawbridge;  Nag's  Head,  Front,  below  the  Draw- 
bridge; Rising  Sun,  Germantown  road;  Boatswain 
and  Call,  near  the  Drawbridge;  Highlander,  by  Abe 
Carpenter,  Front,  below  the  Drawbridge;  City  of 
Philadelphia,  Society  Hill;  Royal  George,  Front, 
below  the  Drawbridge;  Boy  and  Boat,  Arch  Street 
Ferry  ;  Blue  Bell,  Society  Hill ;  Angel,  near  the  sugar- 
house,  above  Poole's  bridge,  by  <  'aspar  Stoles  ;  Wheat 
Sheal',  Bristol  road;  Siege  of  Louisburg,  Front,  below 
the  Drawbridge;  Bottle  and  ( I  lass,  opposite  Mr.  Philip 
Hurlburt's,  Society  Hill ;  Mead  House  [mi 
cheese,  and  pies  every  night] ;  Saddler's  Ann-,  Ger- 
mantown, by  Widow  Macknett  ;  Leopard,  Front,  near 
the  Drawbridge,  by  Issachar  Davids;  Gen.  Blakeney's 
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Head,  Front  Street,  by  Elizabeth  Gant;  Red  Lion, 
Second  Street,  by  Jacob  Magg  ;  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Society  Hill,  by  George  Leadbeater ;  Stars,  Elbow 
Lane,  by  Thomas  Eogers ;  Jolly  Post  Boy,  near 
Frankford  ;  Ship  "  Hero,"  Front  Street,  by  Widow 
Malaby ;  Bunch  of  Grapes,  formerly  Bull's  Head, 
Third,  below  Arch,  by  Josiah  Davenport;  Horse  and 
Dray,  Passyunk  road,  half  mile  from  the  city,  after- 
ward Whittington  and  Cat ;  Upper  Ferry,  Ashton's  ; 
King  of  Prussia,  near  the  market,  Germantown  ; 
Wagon,  Race  Street,  opposite  Moravian  Alley,  by 
Yost  Eberth ;  Seven  Stars,  Second,  near  Arch,  by 
Diedrick  Kees ;  Admiral  Keppele,  between  the 
Swedes'  Church  and  the  fort,  fronting  the  river; 
Cross  Keys,  Chestnut  Street,  by  Joseph  Ogden ; 
Buffalo,  Race  Street ;  White  Horse,  Elbow  Lane,  by 
John  Cowpland  ;  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  by  Charles 
Dilworth  ;  Indian  Queen,  Fourth,  between  Market 
and  Chestnut,  by  John  Little;  Marquis  of  Granby, 
Market  Street,  next  door  to  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house; Golden  Swan,  Third,  above  Arch;  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  near  the  new  market,  by  Samuel 
Chesnut ;  Gen.  Wolfe,  Southwark  ;  Anvil  and  Double 
Cross  Keys,  by  Benjamin  Armitage,  corner  Fourth 
and  Chestnut ;  Vauxhall,  on  the  agreeable  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  at  Passyunk,  by  Thomas  Mullan,  for- 
merly of  the  Tun,  on  Water  Street;  Blue  Bell,  King- 
sessing,  by  Samuel  Smith  ;  Drove  of  Cattle,  upper 
end  of  Race  Street,  by  Lewis  Saisengen  ;  Sign  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fifth,  by 
William  Hornby ;  Huntsman  and  Hounds,  old  York 
road,  Abington,  by  John  Webb;  Jolly  Post,  South- 
wark ;  Rose,  Third  and  Arch,  by  Ludwick  Kuhn  ; 
Fort,  Society  Hill,  by  John  Thomas  ;  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, by  James  Gilchrist;  Cheesecake  House,  Fourth 
Street ;  Masons'  Arms,  Walnut  Street ;  Roebuck,  Ger- 
mantown ;  Conestoga  Wagon,  Market  Street ;  Globe, 
south  side  of  South  Street,  near  the  new  hospital,  by 
Clayton  Biddle;  King  of  Denmark,  Second  Street; 
Britannia,  Walnut,  near  Front,  by  Ann  Jones;  Foun- 
tain, Market  Street,  by  Mary  Biddle ;  The  Row  Gal- 
ley, Front  Street ;  Green  Tree,  Race,  between  Second 
and  Third;  Prince  of  Orange,  Second  Street;  Albe- 
marle,  Northern  Liberties,  by  Caspar  Stawl ;  Gen. 
Wolfe,  upper  end  of  Front  Street,  by  Godfrey  Lon- 
berger. 

'I'll.'  following  were  in  existence  in  1785:  The 
Struggler,  In  Edmund  Conner,  Water  Street,  between 
Spruce   and    Pine;    Cork    Anns,  by   John   Conner, 

Water  Street,  below  Walnut;    Black   Horse,  by   Isaac 

Connelly,  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth; 

Plow,    by    .Matthew    Conrad,   Third    Street,   above 

ters'    Anns,   by   James  Culbertson, 

Walnut    Stn  cond  ;    Harp   ami   ( Irown, 

In     William    Car-m,    Third    Street,    above    Market; 

Dustj    Miller  ami  White  llur>e.  by  John  Clemens, 

( Jhestnut  Street,  al  id  Block,  by 

Lrch  Street  wharf;   Saint  George, 

southwesl  corner  of  Second  and  Arch  streets;  Blue 


Ball,  Elbow  Lane,  near  Third  Street ;  Boatswain 
Hall,  Front  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce ; 
Bull's  Head,  by  John  Evans,  Strawberry  Alley  ;  Dr. 
Franklin,  by  John  Fiegele,  corner  of  Race  and 
Second  Streets ;  Bear,  Second  Street,  between  Race 
and  Vine;  Black  Horse,  by  John  Fritz,  Second 
Street,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill ;  the  Rose,  by 
Mrs.  Fourrage,  Race  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth ; 
Sportsman,  by  Charles  Gordon,  Water  Street,  between 
Walnut  and  Spruce;  Red  Lion,  by  David  Gordon, 
Race  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  ;  Leopard, 
Spruce  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  ;  General 
Washington,  Front  Street,  between  Arch  and  Race; 
King  of  Prussia,  by  Michael  Hay,  Race  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth ;  Butchers'  Arms,  by 
Edward  Handle,  New  Market  Street,  above  Callow- 
hill ;  the  Salute,  by  William  Hood,  Third  Street, 
between  Chestnut  and  Walnut ;  American  Soldier, 
South  Alley,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  ;  Red 
Cow,  Water  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine;  Blue 
Ball,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market  Streets  ;  Samson 
and  Lion,  by  John  Eisenbrey,  corner  of  Vine  and 
Crown  Streets  ;  Cross  Keys,  by  Israel  Israel,  Third 
and  Chestnut  Streets  ;  Green  Tree,  by  Andrew  Kesler, 
Third  Street,  between  Arch  and  Race  ;  Plow,  Market 
Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  ;  Seven  Stars, 
by  Charles  Kugler,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets ;  Buck, 
Michael  Kraft,  Second  Street,  between  Race  and 
Vine;  Golden  Fleece,  by  Luke  Ludwig,  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Lombard  Streets;  Harp  and  Crown, 
Front  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut;  Foun- 
tain, by  James  McCutcheou,  Second  and  Lombard 
Streets ;  Seven  Stars,  by  John  McKinley,  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets  ;  Jolly  Sailor,  by  Robert  Motfett, 
Second  and  Lombard  Streets ;  Mermaid,  Second  Street, 
between  Pine  and  Lombard  ;  Rose,  South  Street,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth  ;  Noah's  Ark,  by  Ingellert 
Minzer,  Second  Street,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill ; 
Jolly  Sailor,  Eighth  Street,  between  Chestnut  and 
Walnut ;  White  Horse,  Market  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  ;  General  Washington  (Jacob  Mytinger), 
Vine  Street,  above  Second;  Conestoga  Wagon  (Samuel 
Nicholas),  Market  Street,  above  Fourth  ;  King  of  Po- 
land (Philip  Oellers),  Vine  Street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth;  Lamb  (Francis  Oskullion),  Second  Street, 
below  Lombard  ;  Seven  Stars,  Market  Street,  between 
Front  and  Second ;  Dragon  and  Horse,  Walnut  Street, 
between  Front  and  Second  ;  Green  Tree,  Water  Street, 
between  Race  and  Vine;  Indian  King  (Mrs.  Sidney 
Paul),  Market  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  ;  Hen 
and  Chickens  (Valentine  Pegan),  Spruce  Street, 
between  Front  and  Second ;  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
Smith  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth;  Three  Tuns 
(Sarah  Potts),  Vine  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth;  Ship,  Water  Street,  near  Chestnut;  Kouli 
Khan,  Chestnut  ami  Front  Streets;  Horse  and 
(  no, mi.  Sixth  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut; 
Bunch  of  Crapes  (John  Razer),  Third  Street,  above 
Market;    General    Wayne   (Tobias    Rudolph),  Penn 
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and  Pine  Streets;  Harp  and  Crook,  Water  Street,  j 
near  Spruce  ;  Rising  Sun  (Sarah  Stimble),  Market 
Street, above  Front;  Kouli  Khan  (Robert  Stephens), 
Chestnut  Street,  below  Second ;  Horse  and  Groom, 
Strawberry  Alley;  Jolly  Tar  (John  Stafford),  Water  ! 
Street,  below  Race ;  White  Horse,  Second  Street,  ■ 
between  Vine  and  Callowhill ;  Moon  and  Stars  (Mary 
Switzer),  Second  Street,  above  Vine;  Eagle,  Fifth 
Street,  above  Race;  Organ  (William  Shedecker), 
Spruce  Street,  above  Fourth  ;  White  Horse,  Straw-  j 
berry  Alley;  Three  Jolly  Irishmen,  Water  and  Race 
Streets;  Cross  Keys,  Race  Street,  between  .Sixth  and 
Seventh;  Darby  Ram,  Church  Alley ;  United  States, 
Water  Street,  near  Spruce ;  Indian  Queen,  Fourth 
Street,  below  Market;  Rising  Sun  (Samuel  Titmus) ; 
Wilkes  and  Liberty,  Market  Street  wharf ;  Boar's 
Head,  Elbow  Lane ;  Cumberland,  Front  Street,  near 
Poole's  bridge  ;  Turk's  Head  (Adam  Weaver),  Chest- 
nut Street,  above  Second;  Eagle  (George  Weiss), 
Third  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine ;  Fox  and 
Leopard,  Pine  and  Penn  Streets  ;  Cross  Keys,  Water 
Street,  between  Market  and  Arch  ;  Buck  (George 
Yoe),  Callowhill  Street,  between  Second  and  Third. 

The  following  are  of  later  date  :  The  Taking  of 
Major  Andre,  Second  Street,  above  Tammany  ;  the 
Seven  Stars,  Fourth  Street,  above  Race  ;  William  Tell, 
Race  Street,  above  Twelfth ;  General  Warren,  Sixth 
Street,  below  Pine ;  the  Constitution  and  GuerriSre 
and  Landing  of  Columbus,  both  on  South  Third 
Street;  General  Lafayette,  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill 
Streets ;  Cross  Keys,  Fourth  Street,  above  Market  ;  the 
Indian  Queen,  below  Market  on  Fourth  Street ;  Bust 
of  Columbus,  Chestnut  Street,  below  Seventh,  on  Co- 
lumbia House ;  Robert  Fulton,  Water  Street  and 
Chestnut ;  Delaware  House,  sign  of  ship  at  sea,  oppo- 
site Robert  Fulton,  on  Chestnut  Street ;  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Race  Street,  above  Fourth  ;  White  Swan,  Race 
Street,  below  Fourth;  Golden  Swan,  Third  Street, 
above  Arch  ;  Penn's  Treaty,  at  the  monument  ground, 
Kensington;  The  Hornet  and  Peacock,  an  old  frame 
building  next  to  St.  George's  Church,  Fourth  Street; 
Bull's  Head,  Third  Street,  above  Callowhill,  east  side ; 
Black  Bear,  Front  Street,  west  side,  near  Callowhill; 
Commodore  Porter,  Callowhill  Street,  below  Second, 
last  Bide  ;  and  First  Ward  Northern  Liberties  Hotel 
adjoining;  Penn  Township  Guard,  corner  Willow 
Street  and  Ridge  road;  sign  of  Second  Company  of 
Fencibles,  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Coates 
Streets;  iron  sign,  Third  Street,  below  Coates,  easl 
side;  Franklin,  Third  Street,  above  Button  wood,  east 
side;  Wagon  and  Horses,  now  Military  Hall,  Third 
Street,  near  Green.  Later  still  we  have  Governor 
Simon  Snyder,  northeast  corner  of  Crown  and  Cal- 
lowhill  Streets  ;  Cross  Keys,  southvvesl  corner  oJ  Race 
and  Ninth  Streets;  Wounded  Tar,  north  side  of  Vine 
Street,  above  Eighth;  Bald  Eagle,  west  sideof Third 
Street,  above  Callowhill;  Tiger  Hunt,  north  side  of 
Vine  Street,  below  Fourth  ;  Lion,  west  si<|. 
Street,  below  Noble;  Girard  Bunk  and  Surroundings, 


west  side  of  Dock  Street,  below  Third  (McGowan's)  ; 
Simon  Bolivar,  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  above 
Sixth  (full  length) ;  the  White  Horse,  Market  Street, 
above  Thirteenth,  in  front  of  the  Tivoli  Circus;  the 
Sorrel  Horse,  Market  Street,  below  Thirteenth  ;  the 
Golden  Horse,  Market  Street,  below  Twelfth ;  the 
Plow,  Third  Street,  opposite  Church  Alley  ;  General 
Montgomery,  Sixth  Street,  near  South  ;  General 
Brown,  kept  by  Simpson,  northeast  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Buttonwood  Streets ;  the  Three  Tuns  (three 
wooden  barrels  strung  crossways  on  an  iron  rod),  Vine 
Street,  below  Eighth,  where  the  church  now  stands; 
Eclipse  and  Sir  Henry,  Broad  Street  and  Centre 
Square,  where  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  church 
now  stands;  Constitution  and  Guerriere,  kept  by 
William  Herlick,  afterward  famous  as  a  militia-fine 
collector;  Samson  aud  the  Lion,  southwest  corner  of 
Vine  and  Crown  Streets ;  the  Bull's  Head,  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  Benjamin  West,  Strawberry 
Street;  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Franklin,  a 
slatted  sign,  Chestnut  Street,  opposite  the  old  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre,  above  Sixth  Street,  afterward 
Second  Street,  below  Lombard  ;  the  Seven  Presidents, 
Coates  Street,  above  Ninth  ;  the  Volunteer  (Vans- 
tavoren),  Race  Street,  opposite  Franklin  Square; 
Robert  Fulton,  northeast  corner  of  Front  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  ;  Kouli  Khan,  northwest  corner  of  Chest- 
nut and  Front  Streets;  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  Callowhill  Street,  below  Second;  Top- 
gallant (Hammitt),  Cherry  Street  and  Bryant's 
Court;  Bird  Pecking  at  Grapes,  southwest  corner 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  the  basement; 
Patrick  Lyon,  Sixth  Street,  below  Race;  Sheaff, 
Second  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine ;  Barley 
Sheaff,  Fourth  Street,  below  Vine;  General  Wash- 
ington (Von  Buskirk),  Market  Street,  south  side, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets. 

Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  (1884)  can  boast 
of  some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  country.  The  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Ninth  Streets,  occupies  the  site  of  two 
famous  buildings,— the  old  Philadelphia  Museum, 
which  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  the  lot  on 
Sanson)  Street,  and  the  Cooke  Equestrian  Circus  Com- 
pany, which  occupied  that  portion  of  the  lot  fronting 
Chestnut  Street.  The  circus  was  opened  to  the  public 
Aug.  28,  1837.  The  building  subsequently  became 
tin-  National  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Burton.  Messrs.  Welch  &  Lent  and  Ray- 
mond &  Waring  occupied  the  theatre  building  for 
some  years  as  an  amphitheatre.  The  museum  and 
circus  were  both  destroyed  by  fire,  with  much  adjoin- 
ing property,  on  July  5,  1854.  About  1858  the  lot 
Was  secured  bj  the  Continental  Hotel  <  ompany,  and 

the  hotel  opened  for  the  recepti f  guests  Feb.  16, 

I860.     The  building  is  sis  stories  in  heigl 
nut  and  Ninth  Streets,  and  eightstories  in  the  rear 
on  Sansom  Street,  and  covers  forty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  of  ground.    The  principal 
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story  is  supported  by  ornamented  cast-iron  piers;  the 
first  floor  level  with  the  street,  which  is  used  by 
the  hotel,  occupies  twenty-four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  of  the  whole  area.  The  total 
number  of  rooms  in  the  Continental  is  about  seven 
hundred,  with  accommodations  for  about  twelve  hun- 
dred guests.  The  Continental  Hotel  Company  is 
under  the  management  of  the  following  directors: 
Daniel  Haddock,  John  Baird,  John  Hunter,  Charles 


Ninth  ;  the  St.  Cloud,  on  Arch  Street,  above  Seventh  ; 
the  Bingham,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Eleventh 
Streets;  the  Merchants',  on  North  Fourth  Street 
(this  hotel  was  the  largest  in  the  city  in  1S37,  when 
it  was  first  opened);  the  American,  Chestnut  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  ;  St.  Stephen's,  Chestnut 
Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh;  the  Washing- 
ton, Chestnut  Street  near  Seventh,  and  Grand  Cen- 
tral, Market  Street. 
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Reed,  and  Mr.  Seltzer.  J.  E.  Kingsley  is  the  sole 
lessee.  His  son  E.  F.  Kingsley  and  H.  S.  Brown  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  hotel. 

The  Girard  House,  directly  opposite  the  Contineu- 
t;il.  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  has  accom- 
modations for  about  one  thousand  guests.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  Fisher  and  Learning  mansions.  It 
was  built  by  Messrs,  <  leorge  W,  and  J.  <  r.  Edwards,  in 
1851,  and  opened  in  the  following  year.  The  architect 
was  John  Mc Arthur,  Jr.,  who  also  designed  the  Con- 
tinental and  the  La  Pierre  1  louse. 

The  La  Pierre,  or  Lafayette  Hotel,  located  on  the 
Street,  between  <  ihestnul  and  San- 
son) Streets,  was  also  originally  built  by  George  W. 
and  J.  G.  Edwards.     It  was  opened  for  guests  in  Oc- 

\   enlarged   and   improved 

Among  the  other  hotels  of  the  city  we  have  the 
Colonnade,  southwest  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fif- 
teenth Street;  the  Irving,  on  Walnut  Street,  above 
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Powder-Houses  and    Magazines. — The    danger 

which  might  result  from  the  careless  storage  of  gun- 
powder began  to  make  some  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  about  the  year  1724.  For  three 
or  four  years  previously  legislation  was  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  danger  of  loss  of  property  by 
lire.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  breaming  of  any  vessel 
in  any  dock  in  the  city  with  hot  pitch,  tar,  etc.,  except 
at  such  places  as  should  be  appointed  lor  that  service 
by  the  city  corporation,  was  passed  in  1721.  Thej 
keeping  of  fire  on  board  of  vessels,  candles  excepted,] 
when  lying  in  port  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveuiug 
was  prohibited,  except  upon  permission  by  the  mayor 
in  case  of  sickness  or  extraordinary  occasion.     Thei 
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old  practice  of  cleansing  city  chimneys  by  setting  fire 
to  them  and  burning  them  out  at  the  top,  by  which  ' 
not  only  the  house  in  which  the  practice  occurred, 
but  others  in  the  neighborhood,  were  in  danger,  was 
prohibited  under  fine.  Also  the  firing  of  squibs,  ser- 
pents, rockets,  and  other  fire-works  in  the  city  with- 
out the  Governor's  special  license.  In  1725  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  Assembly  calling  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  magazine  for  the  storing  of 
gunpowder.  That  dangerous  article  was  frequently 
kept  in  stores  and  houses  by  merchants  and  others. 
Such  of  them  as  were  very  careful  frequently  placed 
it  on  board  of  vessels  lying  upon  the  water.  But 
as  sailors  were  generally  reckless,  there  was  danger 
in  that  practice.  In  consequence  of  these  represen- 
tations an  act  of  Assembly  passed  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1725,  which,  after  stating  in  the  preamble  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment  of  some  suitable  maga- 
zine for  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  recited  that  Wil- 
liam Chancellor,  sailmaker,  had  been  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  magistrates,  merchants,  and  others  "  to 
build  a  suitable  powder-house  or  store  for  the  receipt 
of  all  the  gunpowder  which  shall  or  may  be  imported 
into  the  said  city  on  a  piece  of  ground  he  lately  pur- 
chased from  Daniel  Pegg,  lying  near  the  north  end 
of  the  said  city,  adjoining  to  a  swamp  on  the  south 
side,  and  upon  the  king's  high  road  upon  the  east  end 
thereof."  The  location  was  north  of  Pegg's  Run, 
south  of  the  present  Noble  Street,  west  of  the  present 
Front  Street,  and  east  of  the  present  New  Market 
Street.     The  lot  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  king's 


high  road  to  New  York,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  a 
passage  now  called  Emlen's  Court,  a  portion  of  which 
was  the  old  highway.  It  was  in  sufficient  nearness  to 
the  river  to  allow  the  easy  loading  or  unloading  of 
the  powder.  Under  the  act  Chancellor  was  appointed 
the  keeper,  upon  the  direction  that  he  should  build 
"a  good,  substantial,  tight,  and  secure  powder-house 
or  store  for  gunpowder,  of  brick  or  stone,  ...  to  be 
well  boarded  and  covered,  and  so  fit  and  capacious  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected  will  contain  all  the  gun- 
powder to  be  from  time  to  time  imported  into  the  said 
city." 

In  consideration  of  these  undertakings  Chancellor 
was  given  authority  to  keep  the  magazine,  he  being 
accountable  to  the  owners  of  the  powder,  "  lightning 
and  other  unavoidable  accidents  excepted."  At- 
tendance was  necessary  to  be  given  daily  at  the 
powder-house  between  nine  and  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  one  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  upon 
other  occasions  when  necessary.  The  keeping  of 
more  than  twelve  pounds  of  gunpowder  at  any  time 
within  the  city,  or  within  two  miles  thereof,  except  at 
"the  powder-store,"  was  prohibited  under  penally  of 
ten  pounds.  Captains  of  vessels  arriving  in  port 
were  also  obliged  to  deposit  their  powder  with  him 
upon  arrival  or  coming  to  anchor.  For  his  care 
Chancellor  was  allowed  to  charge  for  storage  twelve  j 
pence  per  barrel  per  month,  and  proportional  rates 


for  half-barrels  and  casks  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
sixpence  per  barrel  and  proportionately  for  smaller 
quantities  after  the  first  six  months.  For  delivery, 
for  twelve  pounds  or  lesser  quantity,  sixpence  above 
the  storage.  Penalties  were  denounced  against  the 
keeper  of  the  powder-house  for  negligence.  Under  an 
act  passed  in  1701  "  for  preventing  accidents  that  may 
happen  by  fire  in  the  towns  of  Bristol  (formerly  called 
Buckingham),  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  Darby, 
Chester,  New  Castle,  and  Lewes  within  this  gov- 
ernment," it  had  been  declared  that  not  more  than 
six  pounds  of  gunpowder  should  be  kept  in  houses, 
shops,  or  warehouses,  unless  it  be  forty  perches  dis- 
tant from  any  dwelling.  This,  provision  was  repealed. 
The  new  act  was  directed  to  continue  in  force  and 
effect  for  twenty-one  years.  The  act  of  Assembly  by 
which  Chancellor  was  granted  this  power  conferred 
the  authority  upon  him,  his  executors  and  assigns. 
After  the  house  was  built  Chancellor  died,  and  this 
franchise  remained  in  the  family.  Elizabeth  Chan- 
cellor, daughter  of  William,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
in  1746  for  a  renewal  of  the  privilege.  She  stated 
that  her  father  was  dead,  and  there  were  no  other 
means  of  supporting  his  orphan  children  except  from 
the  profits  of  the  office.  She  asked  that  the  right  of 
keeping  the  powder-house  should  be  renewed.  In 
the  mean  while  the  district  of  the  United  States  had 
increased  in  population,  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
sidered the  continuance  of  the  powder-house  in  their 
neighborhood  detrimental  to  their  interests.  A  pro- 
test to  the  Assembly  against  the  renewal  of  the 
powder-house  right  to  Miss  Chancellor  was  sent. 
The  remonstrants  represented  that  if  the  magazine 
were  removed  many  good  tenements  with  wharves  and 
stores  would  soon  be  begun  ;  that  a  market-house 
would  be  established  in  the  place  laid  out  for  that 
purpose  (at  the  intersection  of  Callowhill  and  New 
Market  Streets)  ;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
neighborhood  would  be  thereby  insured.  These  re- 
monstrances prevented  immediate  action,  but  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1747,  an  act  was  passed  in  which  the 
original  grant  to  Chancellor  was  recited,  and  it  was 
declared  that  Elizabeth  Chancellor,  acting  executrix 
under  the  will  of  jier  lather,  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
her  orphan  brothers  and  sisters,  should  lie  entitled  to 
all  the  perquisites,  fees,  and  rewards  secured  by  her 
father  under  the  previous  act,  for  one  year,  "  and 
from  thence  until  some  future  provision  be  made  by 
act  of  Assembly,  and  no  longer."  Capt.  William 
Hill  was  the  deputy  under  William  Chancellor  and 
his  daughter. 

In  June,  1748,  there  being  considerable  fear  of  the 
coming  up  the  river  of  hostile  privateers,  il 
a  matter  of  prudence  to  guard  the  magazine.     The 
Provincial  Council,  upon  the  rumor  that  there  were 
three  privateers  in  the  river,  took  some  action: 

"Onfcr'd,  That  the  Keeper  of  ttn<  P.  u.i      n 
come  and  examined  aa  to  the 

of  men  who  had  watch'd  Ihore  Jt  how  many  \v>  p-  i^.ir\  to  ^nard  II 
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as  a  watch  ;  it  was  order'd  by  the  Board  that  the  Windows  sbou'd  be 
stopp'd  up  4  that  four  or  five  Men  shou'd  be  kept  in  Pay  at  four  shillings 
per  Day  for  a  Guard.'1 

In  April,  1754,  Dr.  William  Chancellor  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Assembly  asking  that  the  profits  arising 
from  the  management  of  the  powder-house  should 
be  continued  to  his  two  younger  sisters  and  William 
Hill,  who  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  supported  and 
maintained  thereby.  This  petition  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  last  act  of  the  Assembly  secured  the  right 
to  Miss  Chancellor  until  a  new  law  was  passed.  As 
the  Assembly  did  nothing  in  relation  to  Dr.  Chan- 
cellor's petition  on  behalf  of  his  younger  sisters,  the 
opinion  became  prevalent  that  the  powder-house 
grant  to  the  Chancellors  had  expired.  The  Contri- 
butionship  Mutual  Insurance  Company  ( Hand-in - 
Hand  i.  by  petition,  in  1760,  stated  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  the  powder-house  act  was 
no  longer  in  force,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  store 
gunpowder  among  the  buildings  in  the  city,  and  to 
draw  it  through  the  streets  without  protection  by  cov- 
ering the  casks,  a  practice  very  dangerous  and  the 
cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  people.  Notwith- 
standing these  representations,  the  Assembly  made 
no  enactment  upon  the  subject.  The  magazine 
remained  in  use  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder, 
although  the  placing  of  the  material  there  was  not 
compulsory,  as  formerly.  In  1776,  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  gunpowder  then  had  become 
so  great  a  necessity  that  the  building  of  powder-mills 
was  encouraged.1 


1  The  following  powder-mills  were  offered  to  he  built  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Con:  pho  offered  to  lend  each  builder  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  security,  and  to  supply  each  mill  with  fifty 
tons  of  saltpetre  per  week.  A  premium  of  one  huudred  dollars  was 
offered  for  the  fir-t  mill  put  in  operation,  fifty  dollars  for  the6econd,and 
thirty  dollars  fir  the  third, and  it  was  promised  that  these  three  mills 
first  erected  should  have  a  preference  durum  the  year  in  contracts  over 
the  others.  The  following  offers  were  made  to  the  committee  by  the 
persons  named,  the  situations  proposed  for  the  mills  being  also  stated. 

Dr.  Robert  Harris,  .in  Valley  Stream  or  Cium  ("'reek,  twenty-five  miles 
from  tbe  city. 

Stonj  Run,  Philadelphia  County,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city. 

Mill  i' k,  Philadelphia  County,  ten  miles  from  the 

city. 

Henry  IIuM.a.  ;      .    11 1 1 1 ..  .     -w  amp  Creek,  Lower  Milford,  Bucks  Co., 

on  the  Bethlehem  road,  thirty-seven  miles  trail  the  city. 

.ham  t'l.e'L,  nn  .1  -tn  .mi  i ■  t ! 1 1 ■  t  \  1 1 1 u  in  1,.  th,    N ,-sl in  111  i n.v,  Buckingham, 

ni    i'lllla  lelphia 

Th,. mas   IP   n  Spri         v  indsor  township, 

,    tin     Nesliaiinii.v,   Burks  County,  twenty-two 
mih>-  from  the    it  * 

i\ .  V  .1  ,  proposition  to  turn  a  full- 
ing-mill into  a  powder-mill. 
Harris,  Heimberger,  and  Lush  built  their  mills,  ami   ie,,i\e.i   tin  n 
,    it.tfitl  whether  the  minos  did  anything.    In  February 
t    nua-t  a  pi.wder-mill  under 
ered  tl rection 

r  Pi  nnsj  h.in.i    pari    for 

it.    It  was  esti 

wen-  published  foi   the  discovery  of  "sulphur  ..re."     They  brought 

reports  of  the  discovery  of  the  substance  suppose,]  to  he  waute.i   mar 
I        al.etlitown,  N.  J.;  from 

lo    ill  Borden,  at  Bordeatown. 


Lewis  Nicola,  in  March,  1776,  prepared  a  plan  of  a 
powder-magazine.  That  which  was  in  existence,  he 
said, "  was  very  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected.  ...  As  badly  situated  as  possible  in  a  low, 
swampy  place,  unprotected  by  a  surrounding-  wall  or 
fence,  and  not  secured  from  fire,  accidental  or  de- 
signed, whereas  magazines  should  as  much  as  possi- 
ble be  placed  in  dry.  airy  situations,  so  as  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  and  at  the  same  time  well  guarded 
against  fire."  A  description  of  the  proper  building 
for  a  magazine,  with  the  drawing  of  a  plan,  was  given. 
The  walls  were  to  be  of  a  proper  thickness,  with  con- 
trivances for  free  ventilation  to  keep  the  powder  dry, 
the  magazine  to  be  vaulted  and  covered  above  the 
arch,  with  a  roof  leaving  a  space  within.  The  whole 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  at  the  two  diagonal 
corners  of  which  were  to  be  placed  sentry-boxes,  each 
of  which  would  command  a  view  of  two  sides  of  the 
magazine.  "The  most  suitable  place  I  know  of  near 
this  city  is  a  piece  of  waste  ground  on  the  west  side 
of  Fourth  Street,  opposite  the  barracks  ;  this  situation 
is  airy  and  convenient  for  the  security  of  the  maga- 
zine, as  sentries  could  be  supplied  from  the  Barrack 
Guard,  which  would  save  ye  trouble  and  expence  of 
a  particular  guard  for  the  security  of  the  Powder." 

The  Committee  of  Safety,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
ordered  a  new  powder-magazine  to  be  built  by  Isaac 
Coats  and  William  Melcher,  capable  of  holding  a 
thousand  barrels  of  powder.  The  place  selected  is 
not  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the  Councils,  but  it  was 
upon  the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin  Square.  Store- 
houses were  procured  for  the  storage  of  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  other  provincial  supplies  at  Germantown.  Later 
in  the  year  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
best  place  for  a  magazine  of  military  stores  reported 
that  the  heights  on  the  north  side  of  Wissahickon 
Creek  afforded  a  very  convenient  situation,  and  were 
capable  of  being  defended  at  great  advantage,  and 
that  a  fort  on  the  hill  on  the  Ridge  road  just  above 
Van  Derin's  mill  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon) 
would  command  a  wide  space  of  country.  In  17S7 
an  act  was  passed  to  secure  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
against  danger  from  gunpowder,  which  forbade  the 
storage  of  a  greater  amount  than  thirty  pounds  of 
powder  at  a  time  in  any  place  but  the  magazine  in 
the  public  square  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  Race 
and  Vine  Streets,  under  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds. 

In  April,  1790,  the  necessity  of  removing  the  pow- 
der-housewas  considered;  tin-  Assembly  passed  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  thai  course.  The  Council  selected 
a  lot  mi  Walnut  Street,  bordering  on  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, which  belonged  t"  Col.  John  Patton,  which  was 
valued  at  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  specie. 
A  committee  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  to 
which  iltc  matter  was  referred, reported  the  following 
plan  in  May  of  the  same  year: 

"The  walls  round  the  yard  id  1 1 lagu/itie  tn  l.e  In 

with  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street,  and  the  west  side  ot  A-hton  Street, 
and  to  be  eight  feet  hin,h  l.esides  the  capping,  which  is  to  be  stone. 
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■;  Tbe  powder-house,  or  magazine,  to  be  forty  feet  east  and  west,  and 
sixty  feet  north  and  south,  and  to  stand  back  from  the  wall  on  Walnut 
Street  twenty  feet  clear,  and  from  Ashton  Street  the  north  and  west 
walls  of  the  yard  fifteen  feet  clear. 

"  The  two  gable-end  walls  to  be  two  feet  thick  of  stone,  and  the  two 
Bide  walls  two  feet  six  inches  thick  of  stone,  or  if  double,  two  feet  thick 
of  stone,  opening  three  inches,  and  a  four  and  a  half  inch  wall  inside 
all  round. 

"  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  be  eight  feet, 
small  nrehes  to  be  turned  all  under  the  lower  floor  in  order  to  keep  it 
dry.    The  height  of  the  first  floor  to  be  bix  inches  above  the  level  of  the 

"  A  small  house  for  the  keeper  at  the  southeast  coiner  of  Walnut  and 
Front  Street,  on  Schuylkill,  to  be  fifteen  feet  six  inches  uu  Walnut 
Street,  and  fifteen  feet  on  Front  Street,  two  stories  high,  the  first  story 
to  bo  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  story  seveu  feet  three  inches 
in  the  clear,  with  a  celler  uuder  the  whole,  and  to  be  finished  plain." 

The  officers  of  tbe  city  corporation  were  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  powder-magazine  at  that 
place.  A  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  requesting  that  tbe  building  of  the  maga- 
zine might  be  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Assembly.  There  was  postponement  accordingly, 
but  tbe  original  plan  was  adhered  to.  Patton  was 
paid  for  his  lot,  in  December,  £664  14s.  Id.  in  paper 
money,  which  was  equivalent,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  dis- 
count, to  £565  specie.  The  magazine  and  keeper's 
house  was  paid  for  shortly  afterward,  and  cost  £1706 
3s.  Id.  The  lot  thus  purchased  was  a  full  square,  and 
contained  about  four  acres  three  quarters  and  thirty 
perches  of  land. 

In  April,  1795,  an  act  was  passed  for  tbe  inspection 
of  gunpowder.  It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  that 
Joseph  Leacock,  of  Philadelphia,  had  invented  an 
engine  called  "a  pendulum  powder-proof,  with  a 
graduating  arch  and  catch-pull,  by  which  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  force  of  gunpowder  may  be  proved 
by  actual  experiment."  David  Rittenbouse,  Francis 
Gurney,  and  Thomas  Proctor  were  appointed  com- 
missioners. They  were  directed  to  purchase  at  least 
two  pendulum  powder-proofs,  settle  the  standard  of 
gunpowder,  and  mark  the  graduations  in  the  arch. 
After  that  was  done  the  inspector  of  gunpowder,  an 
officer  created  under  the  act,  was  ordered  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  manufactured  gunpowder  by  means 
of  the  standard.  It  was  also  ordered  that  all  gun- 
powder manufactured  in  the  State  should  be  placed 
in  barrels  of  certain  sizes  and  deposited  in  the  maga- 
zine. From  the  Northeast  Square  the  powder-house 
was  removed  to  Walnut  Street  wharf,  Schuylkill,  in 
1791.  On  a  map  published  in  1794,  the  site  of  this 
building  is  marked  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ashton 
[now  Twenty-third]  and  Walnut  Streets.  It  did  not 
remain  there  very  long  without  exciting  apprehension. 
The  Legislature  was  memorialized  in  1806,  by  citizens 
as  well  as  by  Councils,  against  the  continuance  of  the 
magazine  at  that  place. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  Thomas  Leiper,  Matthew- 
Shaw,  Stephen  Decatur,  Sr.,  and  John  Swigor,  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  sell  the  powder-magazine 
building  and  lot,  at  Walnut  and  Ashton  Streets,  and 
build  a  new  one  or  two  buildings  if  necessary.     One 


was  not  to  be  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city,  for  the 
accommodation  of  traders,  and  not  to  contain  more 
than  ten  tons  of  gunpowder.  The  other,  or  others, 
were  to  hold  the  article  in  larger  quantities,  and 
might  be  built  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  city.  Tbe  next  year  tbe  commis- 
sioners reported  that  they  had  located  a  site  for  the 
powder-magazine  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and 
the  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  about  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  place  selected  was  upon  Power's  Lane,  in  the 
I  neck,  near  the  Schuylkill,  called  afterward  Magazine 
I  Lane.  The  building,  of  stone,  massive  and  strong, 
I  was  secluded  from  tbe  ordinary  route  of  travel. 
Trees  were  planted  around  it,  and  apparently  every 
care  taken  to  prevent  accident. 

In  order  to  prevent  danger  as  much  as  possible,  it 
was  directed,  in  1818,  that  the  manner  in  which 
powder  should  be  removed  from  vessels  in  the  Dela- 
■  ware  River  to  tbe  magazine  or  arsenal  on  the  Gray's 
Ferry  road  should  be  by  landing  at  the  wharf  above 
the  Point  House  on  the  Delaware,  commonly  known 
as  the  powder-wharf.  That  it  should  be  carried  along 
!  Keeler's  Lane  westward  along  said  lane  and  thebound- 
i  ary  of  Southwark ;  thence  up  said  road  to  Passyunk 
I  road ;  thence  up  the  said  road  to  the  Federal  road ; 
thence  west  along  the  same  to  Gray's  Ferry  road ; 
thence  up  the  same  direct  to  the  arsenal  on  the  east 
I  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  Gunpowder  brought  down 
the  river  Delaware  was  directed  to  be  landed  at 
[  Conoroe  &  Co.'s  wharf,  in  the  village  of  Richmond  ; 
thence  up  Ann  Street  west  to  Frankford  road ;  down 
that  road  to  the  Black  Horse  and  Mud  Lane  [Mont- 
gomery Avenue] ;  thence  to  Sixth  Street;  down  the 
latter  to  Hickory  Lane  [Poplar  Street] ;  thence  west, 
crossing  the  Ridge  road,  to  Broad  Street,  and  to  the 
Callowhill  turnpike  road  ;  then  west  to  Schuylkill 
Front  Street  [Twenty-second] ;  down  the  same,  and 
by  way  of  the  Gray's  Ferry  road,  to  the  destination. 
The  intention  was  that  tbe  powder  should  be  carried 
at  a  distance  from  the  built-up  portions  of  the  city. 
Vessels  bringing  powder  down  the  Delaware  were 
required  to  keep  in  the  midway  of  the  channel  until 
the  time  of  landing.  Gunpowder  brought  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  was  obliged  to  pass  by 
Gray's  Ferry,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  passed  with  safety 
by  Lancaster  bridge,  by  Callowhill  Street ;  thence  by 
Schuylkill  Front  Street  to  Gray's  Ferry  road.  By  act 
of  Assembly,  passed  in  1856,  it  was  ordered  that 
"every  carriage  used  for  conveying  gunpowder  "i 
gun-cotton  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  shall 
.  .  .  have  painted  on  each  side  thereof,  in  letters 
distinctly  legible  to  all  passers-by,  the  word  'gun- 
powder.' " 

The  magazine  was  abandoned  by  the  State  under 

authority  of  the  act  of  April  29,   1874,  by  which   it 

was  ordered  that  the  possession  of  the  rented  prem- 

|  ises  situated  on  Magazine  Lane,  near  a  branch  of  the 

I  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
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now  used  and  occupied  as  a  State  powder-magazine, 
be  surrendered  within  twelve  months,  and  the  lease 
canceled,  and  that  the  office  of  superintendent  be 
discontinued.  The  ground  on  Power's  Lane,  belong- 
ing to  the  magazine,  was  directed  to  be  sold  at  public 
sale. 

Barracks.— In  1755*  the  expedition  against  Fort 
Du  Quesne  (Pittsburgh),  then  held  by  the  French, 
set  out  from  Fredericksburg,  under  Maj.-Gen.  Ed- 
mund Braddock.  Two  regiments  of  foot,  the  Forty- 
fourth,  under  Col.  Sir  Peter  Halkett,  and  the  Forty- 
eighth,  under  Col.  Thomas  Dunbar,  had  been  sent 
from  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Vs.,  in 
March.  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  had  noti- 
fied Governor  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  the  expected  coming  of  these  troops  as  early 
as  the  preceding  January.  The  necessity  for  supplies 
was  pointed  out,  and  assistance  was  asked  from  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  As  that  body  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  controversy  with  the  Governor,  little 
help  was  to  be  expected.  The  Assembly  had  before 
that  time  attempted  to  borrow  five  thousand  pounds 
on  its  own  credit,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  portion 
of  the  money  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
flour  to  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague, 
for  the  use  of  the  British  troops.  The  quartermaster- 
general,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  requested  that  roads 
should  be  opened  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  westward  toward  the  Ohio, 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  troops  and  the 
transportation  of  supplies.  The  Assembly  delayed 
compliance,  but  finally  passed  an  act  to  appropriate 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  for  the 
king's  use.  There  had  been  a  dispute  about  such  a 
bill  in  the  previous  year.  The  Assembly  had  sanc- 
tioned it,  but  the  Governor  would  not  approve  of  it. 
The  new  bill  was  of  the  same  character,  and  for 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  But  the  Governor, 
who  was  quite  as  stubborn  as  the  Assembly,  again 
refused  his  attest,  so  that  there  was  no  assistance  to 
the  royal  troops.  Governor  Morris  went  to  Alex- 
andria in  April,  and  took  part  in  a  council  composed 
of  Gen.  Braddock,  Admiral  Keppel,and  the  Governors 
of  five  of  the  colonies.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
resolved  upon.  There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  give  assistance 
to  the  king,  provided  the  method  of  doing  it  was 
according  to  the  desires  of  the  majority.  The 
lion-.-  resolved  to  borrow  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
its  own  account  and  without  reference  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor.  Bui  lenders  could  not  be 
found.  In  the  emergency  the  Assembly  took  another 
plan,  and  resolved  to  issue  paper  money  to  the  amount 

ol  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  and  although  the  Gov- 
ernor refused  lo  n.  the  notes  were 
issued  and  put  into  circulation.  Active  measures 
were  taken  to  assist  Gen.  Braddock.  The  road  west- 
ward was  opened  as  far  a-  possible,  and  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances   would    permit.      Benjamin    Franklin 


and  others  obtained  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
wagons  in  the  interior  of  the  province  for  transpor- 
tation. Braddock  commenced  his  march  from  Fort 
Cumberland  on  the  12th  of  June.  Governor  Morris 
appointed  the  19th  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
of  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  advance  of  the  British  and 
Provincial  troops,  with  which  was  Halkett's  regiment, 
were  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians  within  sight 
of  the  Monongahela  River.  The  invading  force  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Braddock  and  Hal- 
kett, with  sixtv-two  other  officers,  were  killed.     Gen. 


Braddock  was  buried  near  where  he  was  killed,  in  what 
is  now  called  Wharton  township,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  A 
large  number  of  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  action,  it  was 
estimated  that  not  more  than  three  hundred  escaped 
without  injury.  They  retreated  and  fell  back  upon 
Dunbar's  division,  stationed  in  reserve  at  Little 
Meadows.  A  panic  prevailed  even  there.  The  artil- 
lery was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  force  pushed  on  to 
Fort  Cumberland.  When  the  news  of  this  disaster 
reached  Philadelphia  great  consternation  prevailed. 
Governor  Morris  convened  the  Assembly.  A  bill  was 
passed  immediately  to  raise  fifty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  king's  use  by  a  tax  on  all  persons  and  property  in 
the  province.     Then  was  renewed  the  standing  quar- 
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rel  between  the  Governor,  representing  the  proprie- 
tary, and  the  Assembly.  Morris  was  quite  willing  that 
the  people  should  be  taxed  in  their  persons  and  their 
property,  but  he  would  not  sanction  any  measure  that 
would  lay  taxes  on  the  proprietary  estates.  While 
this  dispute  was  in  progress  a  number  of  citizens 
agreed  to  subscribe  five  thousand  pounds,  which 
would  be  about  equal  to  the  tax  on  the  proprietary 
estates,  and  tendered  the  amount  for  public  assist- 
ance.1 The  Assembly  would  not  receive  the  money, 
but  sent  the  proposition  to  the  Governor  "  as  a  fur- 
ther security  if  he  would  give  his  consent  to  the 
fifty-thousand-pound  bill."  He  did  not  accede. 
There  was  recommendation  of  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  nothing  was  done 
to  forward  a  collection. 

While  these  controversies  were  raging  the  fugitives 
under  command  of  Col.  Dunbar  were  marching  slowly 
toward  Philadelphia.  The  necessity  of  quarters  for 
the  troops  was  evident.  As  the  Assembly  could  not 
be  relied  upon,  Governor  Morris,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
made  application  to  the  nniyor  and  Common  Council 
of  the  city,  stating  that  he  had  been  apprised  by  Col. 
Dunbar  of  his  intended  coming,  and  that  he  would 
require  quarters  for  about  one  hundred  officers  and 
twelve  hundred  men.  The  city  corporation  was  ap- 
plied to  to  furnish  these  conveniences.  A  hospital 
was  needed  and  lodging  for  the  soldiers.  The  reply 
from  Mayor  Plumsted,  Recorder  Francis,  and  alder- 
men Strettel  and  Mifflin,  was  very  brief.  They  said, 
"  We  know  of  no  law  that  authorizes  us  to  make  such 
provisions,  and  therefore  have  it  not  in  our  powers  to 
obey  your  orders."  The  Assembly  was  appealed  to, 
and  replied  by  reference  to  the  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  maintaining  and  billeting  of  soldiers.  The  troops 
under  Col.  Dunbar  reached  the  city  about  the  29th  of 
August,  and  encamped  between  Pine  and  Cedar 
Streets,  west  of  Fourth.  The  house  of  Jacob  Duch6, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  Streets,  was 
rented  for  a  hospital  at  fifteen  pounds  for  six  months. 
The  soldiers  did  not  remain  long  in  the  city.  They 
were  ordered  to  Albany.  After  a  rest  of  about  four 
weeks,  during  which  they  made  illuminations  and 
kindled  bonfires  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  Gen.  Johnson 
over  the  French  at  Lake  George,  which  was  followed 
by  an  entertainment  and  ball  given  by  the  officers  at 
the  State-House,  they  closed  their  visit  with  a  review 
of  the  whole  force,  during  which  the  simple  people 
of  the  city,  unused  to  military  display,  were  much 
amazed  by  the  proficiency  of  the  artillerists,  who 
fired  a  field-piece  "ten  times  in  one  minute."  The 
soldiers  took  up  the  line  of  march  about  the  end  of 
September,  being  much  rested   and   improved,  and 


l  These  public-spirited  persons  were  William  Plumstcd,  Samuel  He- 
Call,  Sr.,  John  Wilcox,  Samuel  and  Archibald  McCall,  William  Allen, 
Thomas  Cadwaladcr,  Alexander  Huston,  Amos  Strettel,  Joseph  Turner, 
Joseph  Sims,  John  Kearsley,  David  Franks,  John  Kearsley,  Jr..  John 
Gibson,  John  Wallace,  George  O'Kill,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Townsend  White, 
Joseph  Wood,  and  John  Bell. 


having  been  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.2 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  city  corporation 
remonstrated  to  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  province,  a  misfortune  made  more  apparent  by 
the  fact  that  the  defeat  of  Braddock  had  stimulated 
a  rising  among  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  province  and  the  slaughter  of  defenseless 
inhabitants.  A  strong  remonstrance  was  sent  by  the 
city  corporation,  the  result  of  which  was  authority 
for  the  association  of  companies  of  volunteers.  Under 
this  power,  before  the  end  of  December,  1755,  there 
were  eighteen  companies  in  the  association,  beside  five 
independent  companies  of  artillery,  foot  grenadiers, 
and  horsemen. 

How  these  troops  were  accommodated  as  to  armories, 
arsenals,  places  of  meeting  and  drill  is  not  known.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  review 
of  the  city  regiment,  under  Col.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"each  company  met  at  the  house  of  its  respective 
captain,"  then  marched  down  Second  Street  and  to 
the  new  market  below  Pine  Street.  The  first  company 
halted,  and  as  the  second  company  approached,  fired 
and  retreated,  and  was  followed  by  the  second  also 
firing.  This  movement  was  imitated  by  the  other  com- 
panies in  succession,  the  intention  being  to  exercise 
the  soldiers  in  street  firing.  There  were  four  cannon 
attached  to  the  regiment.  On  the  12th  of  August  the 
proclamation  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
which  was  declared  in  May,  1756,  was  republished  in 
the  city.  Shortly  afterward  Lord  Loudon,  commander- 
in-chief  in  America,  wrote  from  Albany  to  Governor 
Denny,  stating  that  a  considerable  body  of  troops  for 
the  defense  of  North  America  were  to  be  sent  over 
from  England,  that  it  was  required  that  the  colonies 
respectively  should  provide  for  all  such  charges  as 
would  arise  from  furnishing  quarters  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  troops,  the  means  of  conveyance  and  the 
transportation  of  supplies,  the  formation  of  a  general 
service-fund,  promotion  of  enlistments,  etc.     It  was 


2  Duncan  Cameron,  a  private  soldier  in  this  expedition,  whose  journal 
has  been  published,  spoke  gratefully  of  the  assistance  received  by  the 
troops  from  the  country  people  during  their  march  and  upon  the  road. 
He  said,  "The  same  tender  compassion  and  humanity  continued  when 
we  arrived  and  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Philadelphia  Tin-  1'liila- 
delphians'  hearts  and  houses  were  opeued  to  us  in  the  most  affectionate 
and  tender  manner,  and  I  must  nut  forget  the  tender  compassion  of  their 
good  housewives;  for  they  being  informed  that  our  living  bad  been 
chiefly  on  flesh,  the  women  of  Market  Street  and  Church  Allej  .,  I  was 
told,  fin-mod  an  Association  f..i  regaling  as  with  apple  pies  and  rice 
pudding,  which  they  generously  affected  ;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  many  women  m  the  city,  and  though  some  may  think 
little  of  this,  yet  certainly  it  was  a   great   refreshment  to  some  of  ua. 

Ami,  indeed,  during  our  wb.de  stay,  there  was  scarcely  a 

our  sick  and  prisoners  were  refreshed  through  their  linn, 

must  not  forget  mentioning  that  one  of  our  soldiers  !" : 

io  i„.  hanged  for  some  misdemeanor,  which  they  apprehended  did  not 

deserve  death,  was,  through  the  Inl 

.  I  of  liis  offenses  ;  and    i 

number  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  degree*  joined  iii  application 

bo  tie  same  purpose.     For  the  people  of  that  province  aie  so  humane 
and  tender-hearted  that  they  cat tb    i    I  nputtodeath 

f.r  scarcely  any  offense  bo!  murder." 
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also  said,  "and  as  his  Majesty  is  at  present  graciously 
pleased  to  make  such  allowance  toward  victualling 
his  troops  as  must  greatly  remove  all  Difficulty  of 
Quartering  as  to  that  Article,  I  must  expect  that  in 
the  article  of  Lodging  and  such  other  riesessarys  as 
are  furnished  in  Quarters  in  Great  Britain  in  Time 
of  war,  Your  Province  will  more  chearfully  make 
full  and  proficient  Provision.  I  must  therefore  heg 
of  you  that  you  will  acquaint  the  People  of  your 
Province,  but  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  put  his 
Majesty's  Troops  into  Quarters  that  I  do  and  must 
expect  to  find  such  as  are  necessary  in  your  province." 
"The  Assembley  endeavored  to  evade  compliance 
by  adopting  two  British  acts  in  regard  to  Mutiny  & 
Desertion  and  the  quartering  and  billetting  of  soldiers 
for  the  payment  of  their  quarters  in  England."  The 
latter  the  King's  Council  said  was  inapplicable  "  to  a 
colony  in  the  time  of  war,  in  the  case  of  troops  raised 
for  their  protection  by  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain."  In  October,  Lord  Loudon  again 
wrote  to  Governor  Denny,  "  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  look  out  for  winter  quarters  for  the  troops,  and 
that  lie  would  send  to  Phila.,  one  battallion  of  Royal 
Americans,  ami  2  independent  companies,  and  that 
he  desired  quarters  to  be  furnished."  The  Assembly 
i  liill  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  had  already  been  repealed  in  England.  In 
this  emergency  application  was  made  to  the  city 
corporation.  The  act  of  Assembly  directed  the  bil- 
leting of  its  soldiers  on  the  public-houses.  The 
Common  Council  ascertained  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  taverns  in  the  city.  There 
were  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  Royal 
American  Sixty-second  Regiment,  and  an  independent 
company.  Capt.  Tullekin,  of  the  Sixty -second,  came 
in  advance  of  the  battalion  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  quarters.  He  wanted  the  use  of  a  place  for  a 
hospital,  also  a  store-house  and  a  guard-room.  The 
keepers  of  the  public-houses  at  first  supposed  that 
they  would  receive  a  shilling  a  day  for  each  soldier, 
and  they  were  tempted  to  misrepresent  the  extent  of 
their  accommodations.  A  message  on  the  subject  was 
sent  to  the  Assembly,  which  refused  to  do  anything 
but  to  pass  the  bill  determined  upon.  While  this 
controversy  was   in    progress,  the   troops  had  arrived 

under  the  CO land  of  Col.  Bouquet. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  <  Governor  represented 
to  the  Council  that  "the  King's  Forces  still  remained 
in  a  most  miserable  condition,  neither  Assembly,  <  !om- 
missioners,  nor  Magistrates  having  done  anything  to 
relieve  them,  though  the  weather  grew  more  pinch- 
ing and  the  Small  Pox  was  increasing  among  the 
Soldiers  to  such  a  1  >egree  thai  the  «  hole  low  n  would 
>oon  becomes  Hospital.  That  Col.  Bouquet,  being  a 
Foreigner,1  was  loath  to  take  violent    Measures;  hut 

Bolle  in  1719     II.'  had  I 

ami  entered  the  British  armj  as  lieutonant-col I  In  1766      I  ndei  an 

B 


if  something  was  not  instantly  done  he  hoped  the 
Governor  would  issue  a  Warrant  to  the  Sheriff  to 
assign  him  Quarters  in  private  Houses.  That  the 
Public  House  keepers  were  in  general  miserably  poor, 
and  had  no  Beds  or  necessaries,  and  were  not  in 
Ability  to  provide  them.  In  short,  that  he  was 
cruelly  and  barbarously  treated,  and  urged  the  Gov- 
ernor to  come  to  Resolutions  instantly  that  the  Sol- 
diers might  be  instantly  relieved,  and  an  Hospital 
provided.  He  added  that  the  new  Hospital  [Penn- 
sylvania Hospital |  was  promised  to  him  by  the  Man- 
agers, but  they  drew  back  from  their  promises,  and 
he  could  neither  get  the  new  Hospital  nor  the  old 
one,2  nor  any  House  for  an  Hospital."  An  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  additional  accommodations  in  the 
public-houses,  but  with  no  success.  The  Governor 
then  sent  for  James  Coultas,  the  sheriff,  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  about  to  order  him  to  quarter  the 
soldiers  in  private  houses.  Coultas  asked  leave  to 
inform  some  of  his  friends  that  such  a  step  would  be 
taken,  representing  also  that,  in  case  quarters  were  not 
provided,  "there  might  be  an  easy  accommodation, 
as  there  were  plenty  of  empty  houses  in  town,  and 
none  but  straw  beds  were  required,  with  a  tl'K  neces- 
saries that  might  be  very  soon  provided."  The  sheriff 
showed  this  warrant,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  but  not  served  upon  him,  to  some  persons,  and 
leading  members  of  the  Assembly  became  aware  of 
the  intention  to  issue  it.  The  result  was  a  message 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Governor,  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  intimation  as  to  what  was  intended  to 
be  done,  and  hoping  that  he  would  act  according  to 
the  law  passed  a  few  days  before.3  Members  of  the 
Council  were  inclined  to  go  into  a  long  discussion. 
The  Governor  said  he  would  have  no  altercation,  and 
himself  penned  the  following  imperative  message: 

"Gentlemen, — The  King's  troops  must  be  quartered.     With  respect 

to  llo-  Iusiilli   i.-iicy  of  the  late  Act  I  refer  you  to  my  Message  of  the 

Eighth  Instant,  d.-liveied  inime.liately  after  the  passing  of  it ;  and  I  see 

no  Reason  from  any  Thing  that  has  occurred  since  to  alter  my  Opinion. 

"  Wm.  Denny. 

"Dec.  18,  1756." 

mint  (Sixty-second)  was  authorized  to  be  formed  of  four  battalions, 
each  of  one  thousand  men,  to  be  recruited  from  Gcnnan  and  Swiss 
i  sssitj  required  t..  be  pro- 
ficient in  the  Herman  language,  and  the  art  authorized  the  appointment 

irved  abroad  as  officers  of  experience, 

to  tank  as  such  in  America  onh.  C..1  It. oiqin-t,  in  o. -operation  with 
CJeu.  Forbes,  repulsed  the  French  and  Indian  attack  tit  I.,  yalhamia, 
Oct.  1-,  1756,  and  participated  in  the  operations  which  were  succeeded 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesue.  Sent  from  Canada  with  troops  lor 
the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  he  defeated  a  large  Indian  force  Aug.  5-6,  1763, 
and  e  arli... I  the  fort  with  supplies.  He  commanded  the  famous  expedi- 
ti  ...  ;c_ain-t  tin-  .'In-.  Indians  in  o,  i.  1-,-r,  IT'.!,  as  a  re- ii It  of  which  the 

Shawanese,  Delaware*,  and  others  were  compelled  to  make  peace  at 
Tuscarawas.  11.-  was  made  brigadier-general  for  this  service  in  1765, 
and  died  at  Pensacola,  Fl 

-  I'lie  ii. ffl  hospital  was  at  Eighth  and  Ninth  and  Spin  sand  Pine 
Streets.  The  old  hospital  was  the  building  first  occupied  by  the  man- 
agers on  Market  Street,  near  Fifth. 

SThls  was  wan  act  for  extending  sev.ial  sc.tr  n-.i  :ll  ni.t  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  present  reign,  entitled  '  An 
Art  t'..r  preventing  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of 
the  ai  my  and   tin  ir  quartets.' "      1  i  u  as  sulstai  ictnieiitof 

the  a.  I  uf    17...r\  which   l..i  n     I    nglaiid. 
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When  the  Assembly  received  this  mandate 
created  astonishment.  The  day  was  Saturday ;  the 
House  remained  in  session  all  the  afternoon,  and  did 
not  adjourn  until  Monday,  as  had  been  usual.  There 
was  a  session  on  Sunday,  on  which  day  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  Governor,  in  which  it  was  represented 
that  the  members  did  not  fully  understand  all  the 
particulars,  and  that  the  Governor  had  not  given  full 
information.  They  protested  that  they  were  desirous 
that  the  troops  should  have  good  quarters.  The  As- 
sembly had  lately  "shown  their  Regard  for  the  Sol- 
diery by  voluntarily  presenting  Conveniances  and 
Refreshments  to  the  Officers,  and  furnishing  provis- 
ions and  Cloathing  for  the  Soldiers  of  the  King's 
Forces  to  the  Amount  of  Many  Thousand  Pounds." 
The  Governor  replied  that  moderation  was  agreeable 
to  him,  notwithstanding  which,  "  There  miijht  have 
been  a  Governor  who  would  have  told  you  the  whole 
Tenor  of  that  Message  was  indecent,  frivolous,  and 
evasive  ;  That  the  Reception  of  His  Majesty's  Troops 
in  this  City  shows  want  of  Humanity  and  Gratitude, 
for  you  will  please  to  remember  that  they  were  raised 
by  Parliament  for  the  Defence  of  these  Colonies.1 
For  my  Part,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  always  avoid  Dis- 
putes, but  am  determined  to  do  my  Duty  to  my  King 
and  Country."  The  Governor  added  that  sixty-two 
beds  were  wanted  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men,  who  lay  upon  straw,  and  quarters  for  recruits 
who  arrive  every  day.  There  was  a  committee  of 
conference  sent  by  the  House,  through  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  protestation  and  explanation.  In 
conclusion  the  report  upon  the  Council  minutes  says, 
"  Upon  the  whole  there  was  an  abundance  of  breath, 
Passion,  and  Rudeuess  on  the  part  of  the  committee." 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor  by  Governor  Denny, 
and  that  officer  represented  that  he  was  doing  the 
best  he  could  to  accommodate  the  soldiers.  The 
mayor's  official  return  afterward  still  showed  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  beds  and 
other  accommodations  for  soldiers.  A  guard-room, 
a  store-room,  and  hospital  were  provided  as  a  result 
of  this  quarrel  without  much  delay,  but  beyond  that 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  compelled  to  get  along 
as  well  as  they  could  at  the  public-houses.  The 
latter  were  furnished  by  the  provincial  commissioners, 
who  were  named  in  the  act  of  December,  1756.  They 
were  William  Masters,  Joseph  Fox,  John  Baynton, 
John  Hughes,  and  Joseph  Galloway.  In  the  estimates 
of  expenses  for  1757,  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
barracks  was  set  down  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  Some 
time  afterward  the  commissioners,  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  Assembly,  proceeded  to  erect  barrack  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  The  loca- 
tion determined  upon  for  the  site  of  the  barracks 
was  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Mulberry  or  Arch 
Street,  west  of  Tenth.  The  foundations  were  dug 
out,  and  the  plans  were  agreed  upon,  but  the  agent 


1  An  allusion  to  the  iiitl  giv 


Brrtdilock  urn!  1  »unl-;ii 


of  the  proprietary  who  owned  the  lot  made  objee- 

i  tion.  The  commissioners  therefore  abandoned  that 
ground  and  bought  a  large  lot  in  the  Northern  Lib- 

|  erties  bounded  on  the  east  by  Second  Street,  and 
northward  by  Green  Street,  named  after  Thomas 
Green,  an  early  owner  of  the  ground.  Southward 
the  ground  extended  toward  Bloody  Lane  [Noble 
Street],  and  westward  beyond  Third  Street.  It  was 
substantially  of  a  square  form,  but  the  lines  were 
irregular  upon  the  south  and  west.  Afterward, 
when  Third  Street  was  opened,  a  portion  of  the  lot, 
an  irregular  strip  of  ground,  was  on  the  west  side  of 
that  street,  and  when  Tammany  Street  was  opened, 
after  the  barracks  were  no  longer  in  military  use,  a 
narrow  gore,  no  wider  than  two  or  three  feet,  at  Second 
Street,  extended  on  the  south  side  of  Tammany  Street, 

1  toward  Third,  gradually  widening  to  the  westward. 
The  title  was  taken  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Fox,  by 
two  conveyances,  Sept.  17, 1757.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  ground  was  purchased  from  Anthony  Wilkin- 
son, ami  the  southeast  portion  from  Michael  Hillegas. 
Here  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  erect  buildings 

]  for  barracks.  In  doing  so  they  acted  independently 
of  Governor  Denny,  with  whom  they  had  no  commu- 
nication. They  were  members  of  the  Assembly,  rep- 
resenting and  carrying  out  the  will  of  that  body. 
They  had  no  consultation  with  the  Governor,  but 
settled  upon  a  plan  to  suit  themselves. 

Col.  Haldiman,  of  the  Second  Battalion,  Sixty- 
second  or  Royal  Lancers  Regiment,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  adopted  was  not  a  good  one.  His  second 
objection  was  that  he  disapproved  of  the  place  where 
the  barracks  were  to  be  situated.    The  only  reason  he 

|  (Col.  Haldiman)  gave  against  the  place  was  that 
he  thought  the  buildings  should  be  so  situated  that, 
in  case  of  need,  there  might  be  some  possibility  of 
throwing  up  an   intrenchment  around  them,  "from 

'  whence,"  said  Lord  Loudon,  "  it  occurs  to  me  that  in 
case  you  should  have  any  thoughts  of  making  a  Fori 
hereafter  by  the  Town,  you  ought  to  benefit  by  those 
Barracks,  so  as  to  build  them  where  you  propose  to 
have  the  Fort  by  which  you  will  have  so  much  of 
your  Work  ready  done  without  creating  an  additional 
Ex  pence.  The  thought  can  do  you  no  harm,  altho' 
I  foresee  that  probably  in  the  first  place  all  the 
Ground  near  the  Town  is  granted  away,  and  in  the 
second  the  Province  will  build  those  Barracks,  with  a 
view  to  turn  them,  after  the  War  is  over,  cither  to 

:  Storehouses  or  a  Manufactory." 

|       In  September,  1757,  the  Second    Battalion  of  the 

;  Royal  Americans  (Col.  Haldiman),  en  route  to  Car- 

I  lisle,  Pa.,  stopped  in  this  city  during  the  march.  On 
that  occasion  the  manner  in  which  the  barracks  were 

I  being  constructed  was  submitted  to  the  colonel's 
judgment,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  plan.  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Denny,  in  September,  gave  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  statement  in  reference  to  this  business;  "the 
Governor  likewise  related  to  the  Council  the  strange 
Conduct  of  the  Commissioners  with   respect   to  Bar- 
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racks,  that  they  had  made  Choice  of  the  Ground,  dug 
the  Foundation,  entered  into  Contracts  with  Work- 
men, agreed  upon  a  Plan,  then  changed  their  Minds, 
chose  another  Tlace,  altered  the  Plan,  purchased  a 
Quantity  of  Ground,  and  were  at  work  with  many 
hands,  without  so  much  as  consulting  him  on  any 
one  article.  But  these  things  came  to  his  Knowledge 
by  Accident,  whereupon  he  had  sent  for  the  intended 
Plan,  which  was  in  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Loxley,  who 
came  with  it,  and  after  shewing  it  to  Col.  Haldyman, 
and  considering  it,  they  were  both  of  Opinion  it  was 
defective,  and  many  Objections  lay  against  it,  on 
which  his  Honour  had  wrote  the  Commissioners  a 
Letter  to  stop  the  work  till  he  should  approve  the 
Plan,  and  know  if  it  was  an  healthy  spot,  and  that 
he  proposed  to  desire  Lord  Loudon  by  the  Post  to 
spare  him  an  Engineer  to  view  the  Situation,  and 
concert  with  him  a  proper  Plan  ;  That  Three  Physi- 
cians had,  at  his  Instance,  viewed  it,  and  reported 
there  was  no  reasonable  objection  to  it  on  the  account 
of  Health  ;  That  notwithstanding  this  Injunction  the 
Commissioners  still  went  on  with  their  Work,  and 
had  the  Imprinliiirr  never  to  give  him  an  Answer  to 
his  Letter ;  That  he  had  detained  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Loudon  till  he  should  receive  their  Answer,  but  be- 
lieving they  would  not  give  any,  he  would  send  his 
letter  by  the  Post."  In  the  next  month  Lord  Loudon 
sent  Lieut.  Meyer  to  the  city  to  "  give  his  Assistance 
in  relation  to  the  Construction  of  the  Barracks,  and 
desired  those  who  would  direct  the  undertakers  of  the 
Barracks  would  be  obediant  to  the  orders  of  Lieut. 
Meyer."  Whether  this  application  was  successful  is 
not  known.  Before  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  the 
succeeding  year  the  barracks  were  partially  com- 
pleted and  must  have  been  occupied  by  troops 
organized  under  authority  of  the  province,  since  in 
July  of  that  year  orders  were  sent  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  barracks  to  place  a  guard  at  Wicaeo 
Fort.  This  authority  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
to  be  exercised  over  the  royal  troops. 

Neither  is  i!  probable  that  more  than  a  portion  of 
the  buildings  were  in  condition  to  be  occupied  at  once. 
In  February,  17oS,  the  tavern-keepers  of  the  city 
petitioned  fur  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  quartered 
upon  them  "to  the  barracks  now  finished."  In  the 
succeeding  month  quarters  were  demanded  by  Brig.- 
(ien.  Forbes  fur  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two  men. 
The  public-houses  were  not  sufficient  in  accommoda- 
tions to  lodge  so  large  a  number.  Governor  Denny 
asked  of  the  Hon-!  if  the  barracks  could  not  be  made 
ready.  The  House  ordered  the  Provincial  Commis- 
sioners  to   provide   quarters.      On   the  3d  of  May  the 

I  lei-,-  elected  Joseph  Fox  barrack-master,  "  with  full 
power  to  do  and  perform  every  matter  and  thing  which 
may  be  requisite  tor  the  comfortable  accommodation 
of  his  majesty's  troops  within  the  Barracks  lately 
erected  in  the  city."  ' 

l  In  the  provin  i   payments,  May  IB,  1767, 

to  Plonkett  Fleeeon,  £381  supplied  to  the  [ndiam 


The  Thirty-fifth  Regiment  of  foot  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  city  either  during  the  winter  of  1757  or 
the  spring  of  1758,  since,  on  the  25th  of  April  of  that 
year,  the  wives  of  soldiers  belonging  to  that  regiment, 
"lately  sent  to  Halifax,"  petitioned  the  Assembly, 
setting  forth  their  destitute  condition,  and  asked  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  their  husbands.  The  House 
agreed  to  pay  the  expense  if  the  Governor  would 
consent.  Whether  these  soldiers  had  been  quartered 
at  the  barracks  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Brig.-Gen.  Forbes  left  at  Philadelphia  in  July.  1758, 
in  the  care  of  Benjamin  Loxley,  a  very  extensive 
amount  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores  belong- 
ing to  the  king.  There  were  six  brass  field-pieces, 
mounted,  with  all  the  apparatus  connected  therewith, 
empty  shells,  muskets,  bayonets,  halberts,  drums, 
pistols,  carbines,  tents,  round  shot,  gunpowder,  and 
large  numbers  of  other  articles. 

Gen.  Forbes  at  barracks,  Raystown  Camp,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1758,  wrote  to  the  Governor,  stating  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  send  down  to  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  country  the  greater  portion  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  being  the  force  under  his  orders.  The 
object  was  to  enable  the  soldiers  "to  recruit  and  fit 
themselves  out  for  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  for  were  I 
to  leave  the  whole  during  the  winter  in  the  uninhab- 
ited parts  of  the  country,  these  corps  would  not  be 
in  a  condition  to  march  on  service  early  in  the 
spring."     Among  the  things  named  by  Col.  Forbes 

as  necessary  "  for  making  the  soldiers'  lives  i ifort- 

able  in  this  severe  climate  during  the  winter"  were 
for  each  man  a  second  blanket  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  a 
flannel  jacket,  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  two  pairs  of 
stockings,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  In  Xovember,  1758, 
Col.  Forbes  wrote  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  had 
just  been  captured,  requesting  that  the  barracks 
should  be  put  in  good  repair  and  proper  lodgings  for 
the  officers,  and  provision  in  winter-quarters  was  re- 
quired for  Col.  Montgomery's  battalion  of  thirteen 
hundred  men,  and  four  companies  of  Royal  Ameri- 
cans. The  Assembly  was  appealed  to  by  Governor 
Denny,  but  there  was  no  immediate  response.  In 
1759,  Gen.  Jeti'ry  Amherst  stated  to  Governor  Denny 
that  Lieut. -Col.  Morris  had  informed  him  "  that  some 
small  difficulties  had  arisen  at  Philadelphia  in  rela- 
tion to  quartering."  Upon  which  he  sent  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  deputy  quar- 
termaster-general for  the  king  and  the  selectmen  of 
Boston.  This  had  been  made  a  standing  rule  by 
Gen.  Amherst  for  the  other  provinces.  That  officer 
was  pleased  to  say,  "  1  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
Pennsylvania  would   be  deficient  in  their  care  and 


and  Boldiers  al  1 1 1 » ■  hospital  anil  haila.l,-,  John  Kowan,  foi  1 1  ^up- 
plied  to  tn.-  soldiery,  £011  1 : '.«.  firf.;  Sept.  IB,  1767,  to  Joseph    Fox,  for 

erecting  barracks,  fSniHI.     The  latter  may  bo  nominal  to  have  been  the 

cost  of  the  buildings  and  lot.    1757,  November  8th,  Joseph  Fox,  wood 

for  the  barracks  anil  rent  of  Mo-    King's    Bospital,  £:'..".o.      F,.\  a  t>  paid 

at  Brat  £60  per  annum  out  of  the  fund  for  his  services  and  £60  per 
annum  from  the  genera]  fund.  After  two  or  three  years  there  is  note 
only  of  payment  of  £60  per  annum  on  the  general  provincial  expenses. 
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regard  for  the  troops  sent  for  their  defense  and  pro- 
tection. I  make  no  doubt  that  upon  sight  of  the 
before-mentioned  agreement,  they  will  cheerfully 
comply  with  it,  and  cause  every  difficulty  that  may 
have  arisen  immediately  to  subside." 

The  Assembly  was  much  more  interested  in  con- 
sidering the  Indian  question  in  connection  with  com- 
plaints relative  to  the  walking  purchase,  of  1737, 
than  in  making  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  troops. 
Alleging  that  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  year  1759 
had  not  been  received  from  Great  Britain,  the  House  in 
February  adjourned  for  two  weeks.  The  nest  mouth 
complaints  were  made  that  attempts  had  been  made 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster  to  extort  billets  from  the 
magistrates,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  been  quartered 
in  private  houses.  Gen.  Forbes  died  in  Philadelphia 
in  1759,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Stanwix  was  appointed  in 
his  place,  and  came  to  the  city  in  March.  Gen. 
Amherst  himself  arrived  in  April  of  the  same  year. 
and  the  Assembly  being  slow  and  obstinate  about 
passing  the  supply  bill,  he  sent  for  the  Speaker 
and  some  of  the  members,  and  told  them  "  that  he 
would  withdraw  the  king's  forces  in  case  they  did 
not  raise  the  same  number  of  provincials  as  served 
last  campaign."  Governor  Denny  represented  these 
things  to  the  Assembly,  and  received  from  the  mem- 
bers the  usual  justification  of  their  conduct.  By  way 
of  set  off,  complaint  was  made  of  the  quartering  of 
troops  at  Lancaster.  The  House  said  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  there  were  unjustifiable  and  arbitrary, 
"  that  there  was  a  commodious  set  of  barracks  erected 
near  the  city  of  Philadelphia  capable  of  receiving  : 
all  of  his  Majesty's  Troops  in  the  province.  That  the  j 
building  of  the  Barracks  there  was  occasioned  by  the  j 
officers  refusing  to  quarter  the  troops  anywhere  else  I 
than  in  or  near  the  city,  that  they  had  formerly  re- 
fused to  quarter  them  at  Lancaster,  and  that  if  they 
had  been  willing  a  portion  of  the  Barracks  would 
have  been  erected  there.  That  a  number  of  Rooms 
in  the  Barracks  are  now,  and  have  been  during  the 
Winter,  empty,  and  ready  to  receive  all  the  Soldiers 
thus  oppressively,  unnecessarily,  and  illegally  quar- 
tered in  that  place."  The  House  was  stubborn,  and 
would  not  pass  the  supply  bill  unless  it  retained  a 
provision  to  tax  the  proprietary  estates.  In  this 
emergency,  Gen.  Amherst  solicited  Governor  Denny 
"  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  to  waive  the  pro- 
prietary instruction,  and  give  his  consent  to  the  bill, 
as  had  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon 
on  a  previous  occasion,"  promising  to  inform  the 
king's  ministers  of  the  necessity  of  his  so  doing,  that 
no  inconvenience  might  arise  to  him  by  his  action. 

In  1761,  Vaughn's  regiment  was  sent  by  Gen.  Am- 
herst to  Philadelphia.  In  1764  some  of  the  Indians 
who  were  the  objects  of  the  animosity  of  the  Paxton 
Boys  were  at  the  barracks,  but  were  removed  for 
greater  security,— perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
so  that  they  might  more  easily  escape  to  Province 
Island.     While  they  were  at  that  place  there  were 


consultations  as  to  what  might  be  most  proper  to 
secure  their  safety.  The  Council  was  of  opinion 
that  the  best  method  would  be  to  send  them  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  at  New  York.  It  was  observed  as 
a  particularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  there  was 
in  town  a  detachment  of  Highlanders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Robinson,  on  their  march  to  New 
York,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  readily 
agreed  to  escort  the  Indians  as  far  as  that  city. 
These  soldiers  actually  proceeded  to  execute  the 
agreement,  and  the  Indians  were  taken  upon  the 
march  into  New  Jersey.  But  they  were  not  received 
at  New  York.  Orders  were  given  that  they  should 
be  stopped  before  entering  the  province.  About  the 
same  time  Governor  John  Penn  had  applied  to  Gen. 
Thomas  Gage  for  the  stationing  of  some  troops  in 
Philadelphia.  The  latter  ordered  three  companies  of 
the  First  Battalion  of  Royal  Americans  to  come  to 
the  city.  They  were  ordered  to  meet  the  Highlanders 
in  New  Jersey  to  receive  from  them  the  Indians  and 
escort  them  back  from  Amboy.  Capt.  Schlosser  had 
command  of  this  detachment,  and,  having  reached 
Trenton,  waited  for  instructions.  He  was  desired  to 
resume  his  march  and  bring  the  Indians  to  the  bar- 
racks, where  they  could  be  better  protected  than  any- 
where else.  After  they  arrived  the  rumors  in  relation 
to  the  assembling  of  the  Paxton  Boys,  and  of  their 
intention  to  march  to  the  city,  became  more  alarming. 
The  Governor  was  advised  to  give  written  instructions 
to  Capt.  Schlosser  to  defend  the  Indians  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  and  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  destroy 
them,  "the  riot  act  first  being  read  by  a  proper 
civil  officer."  A  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
the  State-House,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  assemble  with  request  to  imme- 
diately take  up  arms,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor  for  the  defense  of  the 
government.  It  was  proposed  also  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gentlemen  should  assist  the  soldiers  in 
guarding  the  barracks  on  the  night  of  February  4th. 
It  was  also  recommended  that,  "  upon  any  alarm 
made  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  the  inhabitants  would 
turn  out  with  their  arms  and  repair  to  the  barracks; 
or,  if  the  town  should  be  attacked,  that  they  would 
meet  at  the  court-house  and  defend  the  city."  Arms 
and  ammunition  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  bar- 
racks, with  four  cannon  and  artillery  stores  from  the 
State-House.  A  number  of  carpenters  were  directed 
to  be  employed  to  erect  some  works  at  the  barracks 
to  make  them  more  defensible.  Spies  were  dispatched 
up  the  different  roads  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
rioters,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  approach.  The 
condition  of  affairs  was  considered  critical.  There 
was  great  alarm.  But  the  Paxton  Boys  got  no  farther 
than  Germantown,  where,  being  met  by  a  delegation 
from  the  city,  there  was  a  parley.  They  were  remon- 
strated with,  and  finally,  being  under  no  authoritative 
leadership,  weakened  and  dispersed  and  returned  to 
their  homes. 
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The  disposition  of  the  Indians  became,  after  the 
excitement  had  quieted,  a  matter  of  embarrassment 
to  the  authorities.  Governor  Penn  again  wished  to 
send  them  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  but  Gen.  Gage 
objected  that  by  sucli  disposition  they  might  preju- 
dice the  Six  Nations  against  the  English.  It  was  the 
desire  of  that  officer  that  they  should  remain  at  Phil- 
adelphia, or  be  sent  to  the  barracks  at  Burlington, 
where  they  would  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  proper  care  be  taken  of 
them. 

The  Indians  left  the  barracks  in  1764,  after  having 
remained  there  for  more  than  a  year.  In  an  address 
made  to  Governor  Penn,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
departure,  they  said  that  they  were  going  back  into 
the  wood  of  Machelusing,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to 
settle  there.  "  We  think  it  is  our  first  Duty  to  take  a 
friendly  leave  from  you  by  presenting  our  hearty 
Thanks  for  your  great  Goodness  to  us.  We  do  not 
come  with  a  String  or  Belt  of  Wampum  agreeable  to 
the  custom  among  Indians,  and  as  we  cannot  speak 
your  tongue  we  must  endeavor  to  express  our  grateful 
hearts  by  this  Writing.  Hoping  you  will  accept  of 
it  from  your  poor  Indians.  .  .  .  These  Words  come 
from  us  who  have  subscribed  this  address  &  from  all 


the   Indian    .Men,   Women,  &   Children 


at  the 


Barracks,  and  we  are  your  true  and  faithfull  friends." 
This  address  was  signed  with  the  marks  of  John 
Pepunhang,  Joshua,  Anton,  and  Samy  Evans.1 

In  June,  1766,  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  High- 
land Regiment  which  had  been  in  service  in  the  Illi- 
nois country,  and  had  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Pensacola,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Gage  to  march  to 
Philadelphia.  This  was  but  a  single  company  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  officers  and  men.  Gen.  Gage 
two  months  afterward  desired  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  full  battalion,  the  strength  of  which 
was  five  hundred  officers  and  men.  In  1768  the  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  for  appropriating  a  sum  of 
money  for  building  the  middle  house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  barracks,  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.2  In  1768  the  Eighteenth  Regi- 
ment, Lieut. -Col.  Wilkins,  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
on  their  march  to  Lam-aster  and  Cumberland,  and 
put  up  for  a  short  time  at  the  barracks.  Gen.  I 
Gage  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Penn  in  June, 
L769,  that  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment,  quartered  in  I 
Philadelphia,  were  shortly  to  embark  for  Ireland  going 
from  the  city.  Capt.  Chapman,  of  the  Eighteenth, 
was  there  in  1772.  Gen.  Frederick  Haldiman  wrote 
to  Coi  em  or  I 'run  in  July,  177::,  thai  transports  with 
his  majesty's  royal  regiment  <»!' artillery  had  arrived 
at  New  York;  that  one  company  was  to  be  stationed 


1  ;  I,  ai"  till'  Hum" 

iii'ii,  and  children  who  'li"<l  at  1 1 . , -  B 
were  bni  led  i  \  Horn  lane. 
Til,-  middle  house  fronted  ..ti  Third  Street,  and  was 
:ers' qnartere ;  In  latoi  times  It  was  universally  known 
Hall  of  the  Northi  rnLil 


Im.Ihin  men, 
iring  tuo  occupation, 


at  Philadelphia,  and  requested  that  the  barracksshould 
be  placed  in  order  for  their  reception.  The  Eighteenth 
or  Royal  Irish  Regiment  was  at  barracks  for  some 
time,  and  left  for  Boston  in  September,  1774.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  succeeded  in  the  tenancy 
of  the  building  by  any  other  British  troops. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1775,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  directed  that  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Dough- 
erty should  deliver  to  Joseph  Fox,  the  barrack-master, 
the  following  order  for  providing  necessaries  and 
quartering  troops : 

"In  Assembly,  Nov.  1, 1775. 
"Upon  Motion:  Ordered  that  the  Barrack-Master  do  forthwith  put 
the  Barracks  near  this  city  into  proper  repair  for  receiving  the  Troops 
now  raising  in  this  Province,  and  that  the  said  Barrack-Master  do  in 
future  receive  and  Comply  with  such  orders  from  the  Committee  of 
Safety  as  they  may  find  necessary  to  Issue  for  quartering  Troops  in  the 
said  Barracks 

(Signed)  "  Ch's.  MoonE,  Cl'k  Ass'y:' 

The  same  committee  was  ordered  to  ascertain  how 
soon  the  barracks  would  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  troops,  and  what  number  of  firelocks  were  made 
for  the  county.  These  directions  mark  the  period 
when,  from  the  occupancy  of  the  regular  British 
troops,  the  barracks  passed  into  the  tenancy  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  opposed  to  them.  Barrack-Master 
Fox,  who  afterward  became  a  Tory,  had  not  yet 
shown  his  disaffection.  He  reported  that  the  bar- 
racks would  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  troops 
in  about  ten  days.  Capt.  Thomas  Proctor,  of  the 
artillery,  was  allowed  admission  to  the  barracks  on 
the  7th  of  November  with  his  company,  and  it  was 
directed  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  bedding 
lately  belonging  to  the  royal  artillery  company. 

The  Council  of  Safety  three  weeks  afterward  granted 
to  Maj.  Anthony  J.  Morris  the  use  of  the  large  house 
at  the  barracks  "  for  the  field-officers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania battalion  now  raising."  The  board  gave  di- 
rections to  Barrack- Master  Fox  to  deliver  the  key  of 
the  said  house  to  Maj.  Morris. 

In  August,  1776,  the  deputy  quartermaster-general 
was  directed,  if  he  could  not  obtain  sufficient  quar- 
ters for  the  troops  which  were  coming  to  the  city,  to 
place  them  in  the  several  places  of  worship  in  the 
city  in  turn.  Notice  of  this  intention  was  ordered  to 
be  given  to  the  wardens  or  elders  of  the  various  con- 
gregations. Authority  was  also  given  to  occupy 
private  houses  which  were  empty  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Maj.  Lewis  Nicola  succeeded  Fox  as  barrack- 
master  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  1776,  at 
which  time  he  was  directed  to  deliver  to  Col.  Arthur 
St.  Clair  and  other  officers  of  battalions  such  neces- 
saries as  they  might  want  from  the  supplies  at  the 
barracks. 

An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  converting  the  old  jail 
into  a  barracks  in  1776  is  found  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  vol.  iv.  page  715.  It  was  evidently  intended  i 
for  i  small  number  of  men,  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  a  city  guard.  The  estimates  were  for  about  one 
hundred   and   twenty-one  bedsteads,  one  of  them  of    ■ 
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rather  large  proportions,  a  mess-table  and  bench 
of  generous  size,  and  twenty  other  tables,  with  forty 
benches. 

Bucks  County  militia  were  lodged  at  the  United 
States  barracks  in  September,  1777,  at  which  time 
orders  were  issued  to  them  to  send  a  guard  of  four 
men  to  Robin  Hood  Ford  (Garrigues,  afterward 
Mendenhall's  Ferry)  over  the  Schuylkill,  four  men 
to  the  Upper  Ferry,  four  men  to  the  bridge  (Middle 
Ferry),  and  four  men  to  Gray's  Ferry,  to  take  care 
of  the  artillery  at  those  places. 

As  appurtenances  to  the  barracks,  in  1777,  before 
the  British  occupancy,  there  were  two  hospitals; 
that  which  was  used  for  ordinary  diseases  was  in 
Front  Street,  opposite  the  Noah's  Ark  Tavern,  at  the 
corner  of  Bloody  Lane,  or  Noble  Street,  and  probably 
upon  the  barrack  grounds;  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
was  in  Pine  Street,  exactly  where  is  not  known.  It 
was  under  the  care  of  the  barrack-master,  and  nurses 
were  employed  to  take  care  of  it.  Dr.  Glentworth, 
in  January,  1777,  was  superintendent  of  a  "smallpox 
hospital,  2  doors  above  Peter  Knight's."  The  sick 
quarters  in  January,  1777,  were  at  Semple's  store, 
Sproat's  store,  which  was  immediately  opposite 
Semple's,  and  McElroy's  store,  also  at  John  Shields' 
house.  Mary  Traker  was  a  nurse  at  John  Shields', 
and  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  nurse  at  the 
Pine  Street  Smallpox  Hospital.  There  were  sick 
soldiers  at  Smeiler's,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Arch  Streets,  and  at  Sneider's,  in  Front  Street,  and 
also  at  Evan  Morgan's,  on  the  common. 

Occasional  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  barracks 
after  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  had  in  the  reports 
published  by  Col.  Nicola.  Thus  he  said,  in  August, 
1776,  "  The  troops  that  daily  come  to  th*e  barracks  are 
much  displeased  at  not  having  necessarys  to  dress 
their  victuals.  Potts  I  have  enough  in  store,  but 
they  will  not  take  unless  cleaned,  yet  constantly 
return  them  dirty.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
buckets."  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  men- 
tions that  a  consultation  was  held  among  the  officers, 
with  Col.  Hampton  and  others,  as  to  the  disposition 
of  rooms,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place  was 
crowded.  "  It  was  agreed  that  room  should  be  made 
in  the  wing  occupied  by  the  German  battalion  for 
Capt.  Doyle's  company,  and  that  the  cellars  should 
be  filled  with  men.  This  arrangement  will  make  20 
rooms  as  soon  as  the  Flying  Camp  men  march  out, 
and  50  cellars  for  the  reception  of  Troops.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  I  have  directed  that  the  cellars 
should  be  cleaned  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  men. 
...  18  wagons  with  sick  men  from  the  camp  and  1 
this  morning  came  to  the  barracks.  The  men  say 
more  wagons  are  on  the  road,  and  2  shallops  are 
coming  down  the  river."  A  few  days  afterward  the 
barrack-master  unite,  "  As  these  unsettled  times  may 
occasion  many  removes  in  the  Barracks,  and  that  most 
of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  bed-trails,  tallies,  ami 


benches,  which  cannot  be  removed  into  store-rooms, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  fastened  up.  As  locks 
are  attended  with  much  inconveniency,  occasioned  by 
the  men's  loosing  the  keys  and  putting  the  locks  out 
of  order,  I  prefer  padlocks,  which  may  be  taken  into 
the  stores  whenever  the  rooms  are  occupied.  I  have 
hitherto  found  it  impossible  to  procure  the  number  I 
want.  I  propose  advertising  this  day  for  them,  in 
expectation  that  some  smith  in  the  neighborhood  will 
undertake  it."  Three  days  afterward  he  complained 
that  Capt.  Doyle  had  not  returned  one-half  of  the 
bed-cases  received  from  the  German  battalion,  and 
that  certain  utensils  had  not  been  returned.  After 
Nicola  became  town-major  he  issued  standing  orders 
to  the  garrison  of  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  returns 
and  other  matters  (Penna.  Archives,  vol.  iv.  page  184). 
Among  them  were  the  following: 

"  V.  When  any  Troops  belonging  to  the  Garrison,  or  on  their  way  to 
Camp  are  quartered  out  of  the  Barracks,  a  sergeant  or  corporal  from 
each  corps  is  to  attend  constantly  at  the  Barracks  to  be  ready  to  carry 
Orders  to  their  respective  corps,  for  which  purpose  a  room  in  the  Bar- 
racks must  he  appointed  for  their  Reception. 

"VI.  An  adjutant  in  rotation  is  constantly  to  remain  in  the  Barracks 
from  which  he  is  not  to  depart  on  any  account  till  relieved,  except  when 
he  goes  to  the  Town-Major  to  receive  orders,  but  be  ready  to  receive  and 
distrit'iite  orders. 

"VII.  Whenever  the  Drummer  beats  the  Adjutants'  call,  or  first 
part  of  the  Troop,  all  the  Adjutants  in  the  Barracks  and  orderly  Ser- 
geants or  corporals  from  corps  quartered  out  of  the  Barracks,  are  to  re- 
pair to  the  Parade,  receive  orders,  and  distribute  them  to  their  respective 


"IX.  A  Field-Officer  whenever  there  are  four  in  Town,  when  not  a 
captain,  to  attend  daily  at  the  Barracks  and  do  the  duty  of  the  Officer  of 


When  the  British  army  entered  Philadelphia  the 
barracks  were  again  occupied  by  the  royal  troops, 
whether  by  regiments  or  companies  is  not  known. 
Soldiers  were  encamped  in  the  open  fields  near,  north, 
south,  and  west  of  the  more  luxurious  quarters.  There 
is  no  record  by  which  may  be  ascertained  what  regi- 
ments or  organizations  were  accommodated  at  the 
barracks. 

Discipline  was  rather  loose  in  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties after  the  British  evacuation,  and  the  soldiers  were 
sometimes  unruly.  In  December,  1779,  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  "  of  great 
irregularities  at  the  barracks  and  destruction  of  the 
buildings;  and  also  that  there  is  danger  of  blood- 
shed from  the  disputes  between  the  soldiers  ami  the 
neighboring  inhabitants,  and  that  the  same  are  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  officers  providing  wood." 
Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  further  mischief. 
The  supply  of  fuel  was  a  great  difficulty  at  this  time. 
In  order  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  scarcity,  the 
Council  had  ordered  that  the  wood  growing  on  a 
tract  ni'  land  mi  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  be- 
longing to  some  persons  residing  in  Great  Britain, 
should  be  cut  down  ami  brought  to  the  city  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  the  same  to  he  valued  ami  accounted 
for  when    required.     In  pursuance  of  these  orders, 

William    Bradford,  Tench    Francis,  James  Ash,  Isaac 

Melchor,  William  Hall,  Andrew Tybout,  David  Dun- 
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Wood  had  been  served 


can,  William  Miller,  William  Forbes,  Thomas  Shields, 
and  Joseph  Copperthwaite  had  cut  down  considerable 
quantities  of  the  wood  for  those  uses.  They  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  person  called  William 
Wood,  who  made  claim  to  the  property,  and  took 
possession  of  some  of  it.  The  Supreme  Executive 
Council  proceeded  promptly,  and  ordered  Wood  to 
be  arrested  and  brought  before  them  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  county.  The  consequence  was  that  Wood  was  j 
soon  convinced  of  his  error,  "  made  some  acknowl-  I 
edgments,"  and  being  reprimanded,  was  dismissed. 
Probably  some  of  this  wood  went  to  the  barracks. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  want  of  fuel  led  to 
considerable  destruction  there.  A  committee  of  the 
Council,  which  had  been  detailed  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  condition  of  the  barracks,  made  a  very 
unpleasant  report: 

"That  they  find  them  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  all  the  Bedsteads 
(except  a  few  in  the  Invalid  quarter)  missing  having  lieen  burned,  as  we 
are  informed,  for  want  of  Wood.  Almost  all  the  Glazing  of  the  windows 
broken,  plastering  pulled  down,  the  laths  &  partitions  cut  up  to  light 
fires.  The  floors  much  cut  up  and  injured.  The  soldiers  having  brought 
their  wood  into  the  rooms,  and  there  cut  up  foi  their  fires;  the  rooms 
*  galleries  are  so  full  of  filth  and  ordure  as  to  render  these  places  ex- 
tremely offensive;  in  short  the  whole  of  the  building  arc  in  very  bad 
order.  .  .  .  That  upon  a  speciall  inquiry  w 
out,  and  what  prospects  there  are,  it  appears 
part  of  the  Fall  &  Winter  there  has  been  only  half  allowance,  and  that 
irregularly  served.  That  they  have  been  occasionally  2  days  without 
Wood,  even  to  cook  their  victuals,  By  which  means  the  Buildings  and 
Fences  in  the  neighborhood  had  Suffered,  which  had  occasioned  great 
disturbam  e  among  the  Inhabitants,  so  as  not  only  to  break  the  peace, 
but  to  endanger  the  lives  of  both  soldiers  and  citizens ;  that  there  iB  not 
at  present  any  stock  of  wood  or  any  other  supply  than  from  day  to  day, 
and  that  so  insufficient  that  unless  there  is  some  effectual  reform  in  case 
of  bad  roads  or  bad  weather  which  may  be  expected- at  this  season,  they 
will  be  destitute,  and  the  like  abuses  on  the  buildings  and  iu  the  neigh, 
borhood  probably  renewed." 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  might  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  barracks  was  not  stated,  nor  the  number 
of  soldiers  who  were  in  quarters  at  that  time.  In 
regard  to  the  officers  there  were  more  than  enough. 
Isaac  Melchior  was  barrack-master;  Gen.  Gibbs 
Jones,  chief  barrack-master  and  captain  of  artillery; 
< 'hristian  Schaffer,  assistant  barrack-master  and  super- 
intendent of  the  carpenters;  John  Fauntz,  assistant 
barrack -master.  Beside  these  principal  officers  there 
were  three  superintendents  of  wagoners  ami  wood- 
cutters, an  issuer  of  wood,  two  clerks,  and  teamsters 
to  an  unknown  number.  There  were  twenty-one  teams 
;it  tin-  barracks,  and  twelve  at  Bristol,  besides  several 
more  at  the  same  place  whose  number  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Col.  Melchior  ami  his  assistants  had  a  num- 
ber  of  riding  horses  for  their  own  use,  ami  the  affairs 
of  the  establishment  were  conducted  at  an  extravagant 
rate.  On  the  last  day  of  December  the  barrack-mas- 
ter reported  that  a  body  of  Continental  troops  were 
marching  into  the  city,  anil  unprovided  with  ban-arks 
or  other  cover,  from  which  ii  would  seem  that  the  bar- 
racks were  filled  to  their  capacity.  II, >  as 
ince  from  the  Council  so  that  they  might  be  secured 
suitable  quarters.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  city  and  liberties  to  billet  the 


troops  in  the  public-houses,  proportioning  them  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  house.  Measures  were  taken 
also  to  recompense  citizens  who  lost  their  wood  when 
the  troops  were  "  constrained"  to  use  that  article. 
The  barrack-master  was  ordered  to  replace  it  in  the 
following  proportion  :  "  for  twenty  men  one-eighth  of 
a  cord  of  wood  for  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
men." 

The  use  of  the  barracks  was  given  up  to  the  United 
States  at  some  time  before  the  end  of  1779,  at  which 
period  the  report  above  quoted  was  made.  Conse- 
quently, there  were  disputes  whenever  the  State  au- 
thorities undertook  to  interfere.  The  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  was  sent  by  the  Council  to 
the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  iu  Congress,  and  the 
Council  said,  "  Should  there  be  any  attempt  to  refer 
the  correction  of  these  abuses  to  the  authority  of  the 
State,  we  desire  you  would  object  to  it.  We  cannot 
think  of  involving  ourselves  in  any  further  disputes 
with  these  officers,  who,  being  under  the  immediate 
appointment  of  Congress,  resent  our  interference,  and 
in  consequence  treat  us  with  very  little  respect  or 
decency.  ...  At  all  events  we  decline  acting  farther 
than  giving  you  information  as  members  of  Congress, 
being  resolved  never  again  to  commit  ourselves  as 
parties  or  accusers,  and  with  the  officers  of  Congress 
incur  the  imputation  of  indulging  private  resentment 
when  we  have  only  the  public  interests  iu  view." 
The  representations  made  produced  no  result.  So 
that  some  months  afterward  President  Reed  wrote  to 
the  delegates  in  Congress  stating  that  the  abuses  and 
mischiefs  continued,  "so  that  in  a  little  time  these 
buildings  will  be  useless  to  the  publick."  One  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold,  it  was  said,  would  not  repair  the 
damages  that  Those  buildings  had  sustained  during  the 
previous  year.  The  Council,  therefore,  determined  to 
take  the  buildings  under  their  own  care,  and  appoint 
a  barrack-master.  They  requested  the  delegates  in 
Congress  to  move  in  that  body  for  an  order  to  the 
Continental  officers  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  barrack- 
master  within  his  department.  Matthew  McConnell 
was  appointed  town-major  after  this,  and  Leonard 
Cooper  was  superintendent  in  1781.  In  January  of 
the  same  year,  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  being  in  the  city, 
were  unprovided  with  decent  quarters.  Orders  were 
given  that  they  should  be  billeted  by  the  Deputy 
Quartermaster-General. 

In  1.781,  Col.  Lewis  Nicola,  who  was  formerly 
barrack-master  and  at  that  time  town-major,  appears 
to  have  been  in  authority  sufficient  to  take  charge  of 
the  barracks  again.  He  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
trusty  sergeant  to  assist  him  in  preserving  the  barracks 
from  "being  damaged  by  the  soldiery  that  may  be 
quartered  therein  from  time  to  time."  Various  repairs 
were  placed  upon  the  barracks  during  that  year. 

In  November,  Robert  Morris,  superintendent  of 
finance,  and  Richard  Peters,  executing  the  duties  of 
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the  War  Department,  wrote  to  President  Moore 
stating  that  a  regiment  of  Federal  troops  would  be 
stationed  in  the  city  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
that  upon  their  arrival  the  militia  doing  duty  would 
be  discharged.  Therefore  they  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  barracks,  and  requested  that  a  barrack-master 
should  be  appointed  and  the  buildings  put  in  order. 

Col.  Nicola  was  discharged  from  his  duty  as  town- 
major  in  February,  1782,  there  being  practically  no 
further  occasion  for  his  services. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution,  as  soon  as 
public  officers  became  settled  down  to  peaceable 
thoughts,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  dispose  of 
much  of  the  property  acquired  for  military  purposes 
during  the  struggle.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1784,  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
barrack  lots  in  the  Northern  Liberties.  The  money 
realized  was  to  be  appropriated  toward  the  payment  ! 
of  the  sums  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  late  proprietaries. 
The  Supreme  Executive  Council  appointed  Michael 
Hillegas  and  Tench  Francis  commissioners  "  to  appor- 
tion and  lay  off  the  ground  whereon  the  barracks  are 
situate  into  as  many  lots  as  maybe  necessary,  with 
such  and  so  many  streets  and  lanes  that  the  interest 
of  the  State  and  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  best  promoted,  and  to  make  sale  thereof." 
The  commissioners  opened  on  the  south  side  of  the 
barrack-ground  a  new  street,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Tammany  Street.  As  early  as  1772  a  street 
had  been  laid  out  through  the  Coats  property,  north 
of  Green  Street,  running  northward,  which  was  called 
St.  John  Street.  This  highway  was  continued  by  the 
commissioners  through  the  centre  of  the  barrack  lot 
from  Green  to  Tammany  Street.  Near  the  German- 
town  road,  Pitt  Street  was  in  line  of  St.  John  Street. 
South  of  Pegg's  Run,  Ann  Street  extended  on  the 
same  line  from  Vine  Street  to  Cohocksink  Creek. 
The  route  of  St.  John  Street  was  confirmed  from  Pegg's 
Run  to  Germantown  road  in  June,  1793.  East  and 
west  of  St.  John  Street,  between  Second  and  Third, 
small  and  narrow  streets  were  laid  out,  to  which  the 
commissioners,  with  delicate  taste,  gave  floral  names. 
Rose  Alley  was  east  of  Third  Street  and  Lily  Alley 
west  of  Second  Street. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Hillegas  and  Francis 
that  the  best  plan  to  dispose  of  the  property  would  be 
to  rid  it  of  all  the  barrack  buildings  except  the  centre 
house  for  the  officers.  The  materials  would  bring  I 
fair  prices.  The  bricks,  in  consequence  of  scarcity, 
could  be  sold  for  nearly  as  much  as  new  bricks.  The  I 
lumber  might  be  used,  and  other  material,  such  as 
floors,  window-sashes,  etc.  The  lots  thus  being  made 
vacant  could  be  sold  at  a  better  price  than  if  incum- 
bered with  inconvenient  buildings. 

The  destruction  of  the  barracks  was  found  to  be 
inconvenient  in  after-years  for  the  want  of  some 
place  at  which  the  troops  might  be  lodged.  In  1788 
a  contingent  being  necessary  from  Pennsylvania, 
Lieut.-Col.  Josiah  Harmer  was  placed  in  command. 


Capt.  David  Ziegler,  upon  recruiting  service,  was  em- 
barrassed for  want  of  quarters.  In  this  emergency 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  applied  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  House  of  Employment,  requesting  them 
"to  permit  Capt.  Ziegler  to  occupy  an  apartment  in 
the  Bettering  House  for  the  reception  of  such  sol- 
diers as  he  may  enlist  during  his  stay  in  this  city." 
The  application  was  not  successful,  and  an  order  was 
issued  to  Clement  Biddle  to  procure  a  house  for  the 
purposes  of  Capt.  Ziegler  on  the  best  terms  that  he 
could. 

The  barracks  became,  as  soon  as  they  were  erected, 
a  place  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took 
much  interest.  Except  the  militia  and  volunteer 
associations,  organized  under  authority  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, there  had  been  few  regular  soldiers 
seen  in  Philadelphia  from  the  time  of  the  settlement 
up  to  1755,  when  the  remnants  of  Halkett's  and  Dun- 
bar's regiments  marched  back  in  retreat,  it  might  be 
said,  after  the  disaster  of  Braddock's  Field.  The 
Royal  American  regiment,  although  composed  prin- 
cipally of  emigrants  from  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
who  had  been  settled  in  America  some  of  them  per- 
haps for  many  years,  were  commanded  by  officers 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  military  methods  of 
Continental  Europe,  governed  by  obedience  to  such 
British  methods  as  were  considered  necessary  to  be 
observed  by  superior  authority.  Halkett's  and  Dun- 
bar's regiments  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
soldiers  born  in  Great  Britain.  Col.  Bouquet  must 
have  introduced  some  peculiarities  founded  upon  his 
experience  in  the  Dutch  and  Italian  armies.  Col. 
Montgomery's  Highlanders  were  objects  of  great 
curiosity.  Their  peculiar  costumes,  their  pipers  and 
music,  even  their  speech,  so  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  persons  not  used  to  cosmopolitan  communications, 
were  strange.  Subject  to  proper  precautions  incident 
to  military  organizations,  visitors  to  the  barracks  were 
welcome,  at  least  at  particular  times,  when  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  sentries  could  be  passed  and  access 
to  the  premises  occupied  by  the  troops  was  unre- 
stricted. The  parades  and  reviews  were  matters  of 
continued  interest.  There  was  always  something 
going  on  at  the  barracks  which  was  worth  looking  at. 
It  was  a  popular  place  to  be  visited  by  young  people, 
and  even  by  elderly  and  grave  citizens. 

The  commissioners  who  erected  the  barracks  are 
not  known  to  have  made  any  formal  report  as  to  their 
plans  or  description  of  the  buildings.  It  is  known 
that  the  barracks  were  of  brick,  that  they  had  cellars 
under  them,  and  occupied  a  parallelogram  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Third  Street,  probably  a  little  back 
from  that  highway,  the  middle  building  or  officers' 
quarters  being  possibly  in  front  of  the  barracks 
proper,  which  were  of  brick,  and  faced  a  ground  for 
parade  and  exercise.1 


1  Among  the  collodion  of  curiosities  in  possession  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  powder-horn  upon  which  is  engraved  a 
representation  of  the  city,  with  n  sort  of  a  map  and  other  details  suffl- 
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So  far  as  noted,  the  battalions  of  British  troops 
quartered  at  the  barracks  were  infantry  or  foot  sol- 
diers. Yet  there  was  artillery  there.  The  king's  birth- 
day, in  June,  1772,  was  celebrated  at  the  barracks  by 
a  discharge  of  twenty-one  cannon.  After  the  bar- 
rack lots  were  laid  out,  the  little  street  running  from 
Second  to  Front,  below  Green,  and  known  as  Duke 
Street,  was  popularly  called  Artillery  Lane.  This 
was  in  allusion  to  the  storage  of  cannon  near  there, 
either  upon  the  barracks  lot  or  upon  the  line  of  Duke 
Street.  The  presence  of  the  troops  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  gave  to  that  portion  of  the  county  a  new 
nickname.  It  was  called  Camping-town  and  Camp- 
town  for  many  years.  In  time  this  appellation  was 
shifted  northward,  and  was  generally  known  as  a 
name  applied  to  Kensington. 

State  Arsenals. — There  was  no  place  for  storage  of 
arms  at  the  time  when  the  trouble  commenced  with 
Great  Britain,  which  ended  in  the  Revolution,  other 
than  at  the  barracks  and  in  the  sheds  on  the  State- 
House  lot,  at  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  in  the 
State-House  yard.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  the 
Assembly,  although  somewhat  under  proprietary  in- 
fluence, was  compelled  to  go  with  the  people.  The 
association  for  defense,  entered  into  by  citizens  im- 
mediately after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  was 
approved  by  resolutions  of  the  Assembly.  June  30th, 
it  was  also  resolved  that  if  the  Committee  of  Safety 
should  consider  it  necessary,  it  would  be  lawful  for 
the  Associators  to  enter  into  service  to  repel  "  any 
invasion  or  landing  of  British  Troops  or  others  .  .  . 
in  this  or  the  adjacent  colonies  during  the  present 
controversy,"  or  if  "  any  armed  ships  or  vessels  shall 
sail  up  the  River  Delaware  in  any  Hostile  Manner." 


cient  toauthorize  the  inference  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  British  soldier 
who  was  in  Philadelphia  before  tin1  Revolution.  From  the  manner  of 
spelling  the  name  Front  Street  ("  Frond  Street")  it  seems  probahle  that 
this  work  was  done  by  a  foreigner,  a  German  or  Swiss  soldier  belonging 
either  to  Bouquet's  or  Haldiman's  battalions.  There  is  a  rude  but  per- 
fectly obvious  representation  of  the  barracks  exactly  where  they  would 
be,  in  reference  t....th.r  lucalities  on  the  map  or  plan.  According  t.. 
this  repiesentatiun  the  barracks  were  nne-shuied  buildings  with  a 
pitched  roof,  which  possible  ma}  have  been  available  lofta  for  Bleeping 

ptl!]'"ses,    aWloOleh     Hole    :l]e    Oo    llllllhs    of    e;,  ,-|  et-  U'i  lldott  S         I IS    at 

.  ,    I  eii  the  west  parallel.     Chimneys 
ked     The  description  bj  Watson  does  not  agree  with  this 

11.    -  iv-.   thai  '•  the    houses  were   nil    i.f  hi 

lljeh,  ;ill(i   ll   piitlleo  iLloUlld   the   whole   hnlhov-sqllllle."       Tile  view  W  hull 

Mi.  Wuts. hi  publishes  shows  a  gallery  above  lie-  first  story  and  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  Becond  Btory,  stretching  around  the  three 

Sides  el  the  ■  |  Hie  1 :  O I  e:  1  ■  ■  The  ulllllher  of  SoldllTS  W'llO  Could  he  neeeJll- 
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three  thousand  men,  all  in  the  same  year."     ("  Annals  of 
i  lubtful  phrase,  and  t 

mean  that  altogether,  in  one  year,  three  thousand   individual  soldiers 
II  il  lueunl  thai  three  thi.usnlid  men  were  at 

geration.    li  Im 

demanded  quarters  foi  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two  mi  n  Mont- 
gomery's ball  . 

ed  men.  .I..I  there  were  foui  com      ii<  i;   .,  il   'mei  I 

in    hundred  men,  ;i  1 1 

hundred  men.     N.    buncr  uniuhcis  than  these  aie  spoken 
scanty  records  who  I,  remain  to  show  the  use  of  this  building 


The  pay  of  the  officers  and  privates  was  "  not  to  exceed 
that  of  the  army  raised  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America." 

j  It  was  recommended  to  the  officers  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  officers  in  other  counties 
of  the  province,  to  provide  "  a  proper  number  of  good 
new  firelocks  with  bayonets  fitted  to  them  ;  cartridge- 
boxes,  with  twenty-three  rounds  of  cartridge  in  every 
box,  and  knapsacks,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  of 

|  each  article  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia," 
and  three  thousand  for  the  other  counties  in  the  State. 
It  was  ordered  "  that  the  firelocks  to  be  provided,  as 
aforesaid,  be  of  one  bore  with  steel  rammers.  Locks 
well  fitted  to  the  same,  and  that  patterns  of  the  said 
firelocks,  rammers  and  bayonets,  be  immediately  made 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  sent  to  the  different 
counties."  The  manufacture  of  saltpetre  within  the 
province  was  encouraged  by  a  bounty ;  a  provincial 
saltpetre  works  was  in  operation  in  the  city  in  April, 
1776.     To  defray  the.  expenses,  bills  of  credit  to  the 

i  value  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  were  ordered  to 
be  issued.    The  committee  got  to  work  without  delay. 

I  Col.  John  Cadwalader  and  Samuel  Morris,  Jr.,  were 
directed  to  provide  patterns  of  muskets,  bayonets, 
cartridge-boxes  and  knapsacks,  to  be  sent  to  the 
different  counties.     The   muskets  were   to   be  three 

I  feet  eight  inches  long,  with  a  bore  of  sufficient  size 
to  carry  seventeen  balls  to  the  pound,  and  the  bayonet 
sixteen  inches  long.  Messrs.  Robert  Morris,  Robert 
White,  and  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  procure  powder  and  saltpetre,  and  to 
buy  two  thousand  stand  of  firearms.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  military  stores  was  made 
on  the  18th  of  July,  when  Thomas  Savidge  "  was 
ordered  to  be  employed  to  take  care  of  the  cannon 
and  military  stores  in  the  daytime,  or  until  he  be 
relieved  by  the  guard  placed  for  that  purpose." 
Resolution  of  Congress  of  July  18th  recommended 

that  each  soldier  should  be  furnished  with  a  g 1 

musket  that  would  carry  an  ounce  ball,  with  a  bay- 
onet, steel  ramrod,  worm  priming-wire  and  brush 
fitted  thereto,  a  cutting  sword  or  tomahawk,  a  cart- 
ridge-box that  will  contain  twenty-three  rounds  of 
cartridges,  twelve  flints,  and  a  knapsack.  The  first 
anxiety  about  gunpowder  arose  the  next  month,  when 
a  night-guard  wassetover  the  powder  in  the  new  jail. 
The  provincial  muskets  which  had  been  in  use  pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution  were  taken  in  charge  by 
the  associators  al  once.  Robert  Towers  was  com- 
missary, ami  appears  to  have  had  charge  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  powder,  and  made  return  of  possession  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  ami  forty-four  and  a  half 
pounds,  in  magazine,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
immediately  delivered  for  service.  The  return  in  the 
middle  of  August  showed  that  powder  was  stored  at  the 
new  jail,  at  the  powder-house,  and  at  Germantown, 

and  there  were  twelve  thousand  flints  and  five  hun- 
dred-weight of  lead  stored  in  the  Stale-House.  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  latter  purpose  the  frame  build- 
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ings  at   the  corners  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  and 
Chestnut  were  put  in  use. 

A  few  days  afterward  saltpetre  and  round  shot 
were  stored  at  the  State-House.  There  were  already 
provided  for  the  great  guns  of  the  armed  boats  one 
thirty-two-pounder,  four  twenty-four-pounders,  and 
three  eighteen-pounders.  Carriages  for  the  field- 
pieces  were  prepared  ;  also  pikes  for  the  use  of  the 
armed  boats.  Two  tons  of  gunpowder  were  sent 
to  Gen.  Washington  in  September,  and  in  the  same 
month  considerable  quantities  of  round  shot  were 
stored  at  the  State-House.  Muskets,  bayonets,  scab- 
bards were  soon  added  to  the  collection.  In  Sep- 
tember a  supposed  spy,  who  had  been  "frequently 
observed  to  take  an  account  of  the  cannon  and  car- 
riages in  the  State-House  yard,  and  had  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  different  construction  of  machines, 
boats,  etc.,  for  the  defense  of  the  province,"  was 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  Safety.  But  he 
succeeded  in  proving  by  papers  and  otherwise  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  bad  intention  and  was  governed 
by  curiosity.  Racks  for  keeping  the  arms  in  good 
order  were  directed  to  be  set  up  in  the  State-House 
in  December.  A  guard  over  the  artillery  and  mili- 
tary stores  at  the  State-House  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  early  in  the  succeeding  month,  January,  1776. 
Three  months  afterward  another  application  was 
made  from  the  officers  of  the  city  battalions  asking 
that  there  should  be  "  a  guard  at  the  powder-house 
and  cannon  at  the  State-House,  and  another  on  the 
fire-rafts  and  magazines  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town." 
Two  field-pieces   from    the   State-House   yard  were 


"  Council  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  erecting  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  cannon  and  other  parts  of  State  ordnance  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  &ca.,  &ca.,  an  order  was 
taken  that  Mr.  Commissary  Stiles  be  instructed  to 
erect  a  frame  building  not  exceeding  eighty  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  upon  the  lot  of 
public  ground  bounded  by  the  from 

Delaware."  It  appears  from  a  subsequent  entry  that 
the  lot  intended  to  be  appropriated  for  that  use  was 
on  Eighth  Street  between  Spruce  and  Locust  Streets. 
In  the  succeeding  month  this  intention  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  following  conclusion  was  made: 
"  Ordered,  That  the  said  arsenal  be  constructed  upon 
the  corner  of  the  public  square  between  Thirteenth 
Street  and  Juniper  Alley."  The  site  chosen  was 
below  Market  Street,  about  half  way  to  Chestnut, 
and  the  lot  extended  through  from  Thirteenth  to 
Juniper  Street,  immediately  opposite  Centre  Square. 
The  building  was  probably  completed  by  end  of 
December,  1785.  Up  to  that  time  Commissary  Stiles 
had  been  paid  £250  upon  account  of  the  construction, 
I  and  Edward  Pole,  for  ironmongery  for  the  arsenal  and 
'  the  State-House,  £34  5s.  Id.  specie.  In  May,  1788, 
I  three  appropriations,  amounting  to  over  £114,  were 
made  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  "  for  repairs 
done  to  the  cannon-carriages  belonging  to  the  artil- 
lery battalion  of  this  city."  These  payments  were 
made  to  Valentine  Hoffman,  Christian  Beackley, 
Jervis  &  Morrell,  and  George  Flake,  painter.  John 
Nicholson,  gunsmith,  and  Abraham  Morrow  were 
paid  tor  the  repair  of  arms.     John  &  George  Rowan, 


ordered  to  be  sent  to  Gen.  Washington,  under  charge     and  others,  were  paid  for  similar  services  in    1788. 


of  Capt.  Newman,  in  November,  1776,  when  the 
British  were  in  New  Jersey.  Joseph  Blewer  and 
Joseph  Dean  were  appointed  a  committee  in  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  to  collect  all  the  cannon  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  that  were  suitable  for  service  and  to  mount 
them  on  trucks  and  carriages  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
March  of  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that  a  smith- 
shop  should  be  erected  at  or  near  the  public  works 


In  April  of  the  same  year,  Capt.  Joseph  Stiles,  super- 
intendent of  the  powder-magazine,  reported  that  a 
vessel  had  arrived  with  gunpowder,  and  that  the 
magazine  was  full.  He  was  given  authority  to  store 
the  same  in  the  guard-house  adjoining  the  magazine. 
The  militia  musters  were  expensive.  Col.  William 
Henry,  lieutenant  of  city  and  liberties,  drew  from 
the  treasury  in  the  autumn  of  1788  over  three  hun- 


now  in  the  possession  of  this  board,  at  the  corner  of  dred  and  twenty-two  pounds  for  the  expense  of  the 
Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  .  fall  training.  Three  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  set 
of  iron  and  coal  be  purchased  for  that  purpose,  and  I  apart  to  be  used  in  the  drill.  Fifty  pounds  of  gun- 
that  a  master  workman  be  employed  to  superintend  f  powder,  ten  yards  of  flannel,  to  be  made  up  into 
the  same.  This  was  probably  on  the  portion  of  the  cartridges,  were  directed  to  be  served  out  to  the 
State-House  yard  on  which  the  city  hall  was  afterward  I  artillery  battalion  about  the  same  time,  for  the  pur- 
erected.  In  October,  1778,  Capt.  Stiles  was  ordered  to  I  poses  of  a.  feu  de  joie  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
take  possession  of  the  old  workhouse  (at  Third  and  tion  and  proclamation  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Market   Streets)   "  for   the  purpose  of  casting  ball,  !  President  of  the  State. 

&ca.,  as  soon  as  the  guard  now  there  shall  be  The  arsenal  remained  as  originally  constructed  in 
removed,  and  that  he  take  possession  of  and  fit  up  •  1785,  and  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  public  use 


the  long  room   in  the  State-House  for  a  magazine  of 
small-arms." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  17S5,  the  first  action  was  taken 
toward  building  an  arsenal  for  the  storage  of  arms 
free  from  connection  of  the  powder-magazine.  The 
following  entries  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council : 
65 


after  twenty-eight  years.  The  necessities  of  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
commenced  in  1812,  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  increased  accommodations.  By  act  of 
passed  29th  of  March,  1813,  it  was  ordered  "that 
there  shall  be  a  brick  arsenal  erected  on  the  lot  on 
which  there  is  now  a  frame  arsenal,  which  shall  be 
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large  enough  to  hold  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery 
and  apparatus,  one  thousand  muskets,  one  thousand 
tents,  six  thousand  knapsacks,  and  one  thousand 
camp-kettles."  The  first  story  was  directed  to  be 
arched,  and  the  roof  covered  with  slate  or  tiles.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  not  to  exceed  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be 
completed  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  arsenal  buildings  stood  in  an  inclosure  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lot.  They  were  of  brick,  three 
stories  high.  At  the  first  story  there  were  arched 
piers,  fitted  with  wooden  doors.  The  cannon  were 
housed  there.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building 
was  fitted  up  with  racks  and  other  fixtures  necessary 
for  the  securing  and  accommodation  of  the  muskets, 
pistols,  swords,  and  accoutrements.  The  arsenal  yard 
was  south  and  east  of  the  building,  and  extended  to 
the  line  of  Juniper  Street.  A  brick  wall,  with  gate 
on  Thirteenth  Street,  a  similar  gate  being  on  Juniper 
Street,  were  the  means  of  entrance  for  troops  if  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  convenient  taking  out  or  in  of  the 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war. 

In  1839  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  author- 
izing the  Governor  to  negotiate  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  on  the  Schuylkill,  situate  on  Gray's 
Ferry  road.  If  the  purchase  could  be  effected,  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  sell  at  public  auction  the 
State  Arsenal  on  Thirteenth  Street.  This  negotiation 
was  not  concluded.  Some  years  afterward  the  State 
purchased  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Filbert  Street, 
extending  from  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]  to 
Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth].  A  very  large  build- 
ing was  erected,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
square.  It  was  not  in  use  very  long.  After  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
transferring  the  State  Arsenal  to  Harrisburg.  The 
building  on  Filbert  Street  was  eventually  sold,  and 
when  the  Pennsylvania  elevated  road  was  built  the 
walls  were  utilized  for  purposes  of  a  depot. 

In  1853  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  determined  that  the  piece  of  ground  at 
Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets  would  be  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  a  freight  depot.  The  State  was 
willing  to  sell  that  portion  of  the  lot  which  was  in 
use  by  the  arsenal.  An  act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
April  19th,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  sell  the 
arsenal  property,  on  Juniper  Street  and  Thirteenth, 
for  a  price  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
with  the  proceeds  erect  an  arsenal  elsewhere.1  At 
this  juncture  the  City  Councils,  in  order  to  retain  the 
establishment  in  the  city,  undertook  to  grant  to  the 
commonwealth  the  use  of  a  lot  of  ground,  on  the 
south  side  of  Filbert  Street  extending  from  Sixteenth 


1  The  property,  with  llmt  of  the  Central  High  School,  and  other 
premises  adjoining,  was  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany f..r  a  freight  depot.  That  company  was  given  authority  to  make 
track  connections  with  the  railroads  on  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  hy 
act  of  Feb.  16, 1854. 


Street  eastward  toward  Fifteenth  Street,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet,  and  in  depth 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  to  Jones  Street.  The 
premises  were  taken  up  on  ground-rent,  and  the  city 
guaranteed  to  pay  the  rent  as  often  as  it  should  fall 
due.  These  arrangements  were  perfected  by  authority 
of  the  act  of  May  6, 1857.  A  large  building  was  erected 
of  which  it  may  be  substantially  said  that,  after  it 
was  finished,  it  was  never  occupied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  construction.  While  it  was  being  built 
the  military  stores  had  been  removed  to  Harrisburg> 
and  they  were  not  brought  back.  A  few  military  com- 
panies had  their  armories  in  it  after  it  was  finished, 
but  there  were  no  conveniences  for  exercise  and  drill- 
ing. As  a  "soldiers'  home"  the  building  was  put  to 
some  practical  use  for  a  time;  eventually  it  was  sold 
and  made  a  portion  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad 
Depot,  on  Market  Street,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Elevated  Railroad  was  built,  the  upper  portion  was 
readily  altered  in  the  upper  stories  for  the  purpose  of 
a  roofed  starting-place  for  trains. 

Schuylkill  Arsenal,  Gray's  Ferry  Road.— About 
the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  purchased  the  grounds  in  Southwark  for  the 
site  of  the  new  navy-yard,  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  same  manner,  without  any  authority  from  Con- 
gress, purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road  to  Gray's  Ferry,  about  opposite  to  the  place 
where  Carpenter,  Washington,  and  Ellsworth  Streets 
now  come  through.  It  was  alleged  by  opponents  of 
his  action  that  this  proceeding  was  without  authority. 
But  there  were  some  acts  of  Congress  under  which 
his  course  was  justified.  By  act  of  April  2,  1794,  it 
was  directed  that  "  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  military 
stores  there  shall  be  established,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  three  or  four 
arsenals  with  magazines,  as  he  shall  judge  most  ex- 
pedient, in  such  places  as  will  best  accommodate  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Either  or  both 
of  the  arsenals  heretofore  used  at  Springfield  and 
Carlisle  to  be  continued  as  part  of  the  said  number 
at  his  discretion."  Four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  were 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  design  of  this  act.  The 
greater  portion  was  to  go  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  military  stores;  only  fifty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars  were  appropriated  for  erecting  and  re- 
pairing the  arsenals  and  magazines.  Possibly  the 
act  was  only  temporary,  as  it  was  directed  that  the 
sums  appropriated  should  "  be  paid  out  of  the  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage  to  the  end  of  the  present 
year."  This  act  was  passed  at  the  time  when  the 
Algerine  piracies  were  agitating  the  people,  when  it 
had  been  determined  to  establish  a  national  navy, 
and  to  fortify  harbors  and  works  exposed  to  danger 
of  attack  from  sea;  it  was  also  immediately  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  which  was 
a  menacing  trouble  for  some  time  before  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  against  the  insurgents.      By  an  act 
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passed  May  4,  1798, — war  with  France  then  seeming 
to  be  a  possibility, — Congress  appropriated  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  "  to  purchase  as  soon  as  may  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  cannon,  also  a  supply  of  small-arms  and 
of  ammunition,  and  of  military  stores,  to  be  deposited 
and  used  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  safety 
and  defense,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  Under  this  act  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  additional  were  appropriated  for  the  hire, 
purchase,  and  employ  of  premises  to  be  used  as  foun- 
dries and  armories,  and  to  that  end  the  President  was 
also  authorized  to  purchase  or  to  lease  one  or  more 
suitable  place  or  places  where  cannon  and  small-arms 
might  be  advantageously  cast  and  manufactured.  He 
was  also  given  authority  to  "  establish  foundries  and 
armories."  By  an  act  passed  in  1800,  regulating 
public  arsenals  and  magazines,  it  was  made  an  offense 
punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment  to  entice  any 
artificer  or  workman  to  leave  his  employment  in  an 
arsenal  or  armory  of  the  United  States. 

Work  upon  the  buildings  on  Gray's  Ferry  road  was 
commenced  about  the  same  time  that  work  on  the 
navy-.yard  began.  In  1802  it  was  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  at  "the  labora- 
tory," or  barracks,  as  the  buildings  were  called,  was 
up  to  that  time  (they  being  unfinished)  $152,608.02  ; 
they  were  finished  in  1806.  There  were  four  large 
store-houses  of  brick  set  at  some  distance  apart,  three 
stories  high,  and  forming  a  hollow  square.  There 
were  also  on  the  premises  several  other  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  brick  house  for  the  residence  of  the  com- 
nding  officer,  a  powder-magazine,  and  other  con- 
structions. If  arms  were  stored  in  these  buildings 
they  were  placed  there  shortly  after  its  construction, 
and  there  was  a  cessation  of  such  employment  in  the 
establishment  as  soon  as  the  United  States  Arsenal 
was  established  at  Fraukford.  The  Gray's  Ferry  road 
buildings  were  in  use  as  a  depot  for  storage  as  early 
as  1806.  For  more  than  seventy  years  the  establish- 
ment has  been  used  as  a  place  of  manufacture  for 
supplies  for  the  army,  in  which  everything  connected 
with  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  his  uniform,  clothing, 
bedding,  blankets,  tentage  were  prepared  and  stored. 
Coats,  shirts,  pantaloons,  stockings,  overcoats,  shoes, 
gloves,  mittens,  caps,  helmets,  plumes,  and  orna- 
ments have  been  prepared  there  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. For  many  years  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  was  a 
great  workshop,  at  which  the  cloth  and  other  mate- 
rial for  clothing,  etc.,  were  cut  and  made  up  on  the 
premises  or  delivered  to  tailors  and  tailoresses  out- 
side, who  made  them  up  and  delivered  them.  Fre- 
quently from  seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
women  were  employed  at  this  work,  and  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  During  the 
Rebellion  the  disbursements  at  this  depot  were  from 
twenty  to  thirty -five  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
amount  of  property  on  storage  is  frequently  very  large 
and  valuable.     The  area  of  the  ground  is  eight  acres. 


Frankford  or  Bridesburg  Arsenal. —  In  1S16, 
during  the  term  of  James  Madison,  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  purchase  was  made  from  Frederick 
Fraley  and  wife  of  twenty  acres  and  thirty-four  rods 
of  land  on  Frankford  Creek  for  $7680.75.  In  1837, 
Martin  Van  Buren  being  President,  three  acres  and 
six  perches  additional  were  bought  from  Robert  Ken- 
nedy for  three  thousand  dollars.  During  the  Presi- 
dency of  Zachary  Taylor,  Dec.  4,  1849,  thirty-two 
acres  and  over  were  purchased  from  Dr.  William  S. 
Haines  and  wife  for  a  consideration  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  entire 
property  to  sixty-two  acres  and  eighty-two  square 
rods.  The  situation  of  the  ground  is  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Frankford  Creek  and  the  Delaware  River,  in 
the  Twenty-third  Ward,  extending  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  creek  to  Bridge  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare  from  Frankford  to  Bridesburg.  The 
northern  boundary  is  the  Tacony  road  and  the 
eastern  the  Delaware  River. 

The  buildings  are  computed  to  be  thirty-six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  latitude  40° 
north  and  77.08°  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  five 
miles  distant  from  the  State-House  in  the  city,  nine- 
teen miles  from  Fort  Mifflin,  and  eighty-seven  miles 
from  Fort  Delaware. 

The  buildings  are  two  brick  houses  three  stories  in 
height,  with  capacity  for  four  offices;  a  two-story 
brick  barracks  with  capacity  for  one  hundred  men, 
two  buildings  with  quarters  for  twelve  enlisted  men 
and  their  families,  eight  large  store-houses  of  stone 
and  brick,  a  magazine  with  capacity  to  hold  one  thou- 
sand barrels  of  powder ;  a  hospital,  dispensary,  twelve 
frame  laboratories  for  manufacture,  office,  guard- 
house, and  other  buildings.  The  grounds  are  kept  in 
beautiful  order,  cultivated  with  grass,  trees,  and  shrub- 
bery, so  that  the  buildings  and  surroundings  are  very 
attractive.  Originally  the  arsenal,  beside  being  a 
place  of  storage,  was  principally  used  as  a  depot  for 
the  repair  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  equip- 
ments, the  repair  and  cleaning  of  small-arms  and 
harness,  the  manufacture  of  percussion  powder,  fric- 
tion primers  and  brushes,  musket-balls,  and  for  the 
proving  and  inspecting  of  gunpowder.  In  1851  was  in- 
troduced the  manufacture  of  small-arms  and  fixed  am- 
munition, with  the  cleansing,  repairing,  and  packing 
small-arms,  and  the  manufacture  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery  equipments.  Instruments  of  precision, 
inspection,  and  verification,  standard  gauges,  scales, 
weights,  calipers,  measures  of  proportion,  etc.,  for  use 
in  government  shops  throughout  the  country  are  also 
made  here.  Cartridges  are  prepared  from  the  plain 
copper  to  the  priming,  loading,  and  making  ready 
for  discharge,  and  packing  away  until  called  for.  The 
conveniences  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  explosive 
force  of  powders  and  the  velocity  of  balls,  the  strength 
and  character  of  small-arms,  are  very  complete.  The 
principal  buildings  are  rough-cast,  and  present  a 
striking    appearance    from    the    road.     The   officers 
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in  charge  are,  of  necessity,  thorough  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  cost  of  the  grounds 
and  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  up  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1834,  was  §1,197,037.42,  and  for 
repairs,  $208,471.27.  The  value  of  the  property  manu- 
factured since  the  works  were  in  operation  is  im- 
mense. The  commandants  of  this  arsenal  have  been 
as  follows : 

1S16,  to  Feb.  C,  1821,  Capt.  James  H.  Rees. 

Feb.  6, 1821,  to  Sept.  30,  1S24,  Lieut.  Martin  Thomas. 

;.  to  Feb.  28,  1827,  Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Baird. 
Fell.  28,  1827,  to  April  8,  1828,  Lieut.  Constant  M.  Eakin. 
April  S,  1828,  to  Dec.  21,  [830,  Lieut,  0.  Mellon. 

i      •  :n,  to  Sept.  30,  1832,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Watbach. 
.  ,  to  Jan.  19,  1835,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  William  J.  Worth. 
Jan.  19,  1835,  to  Sept.  30,  1S38,  Capt.  Alfrerl  Mordecai. 
Oct.  5, 1838,  to  Aug.  25,  1845,  Capt.  George  D.  Ramsey. 
Aug.  25,  1S45,  to  Oct.  6,  1845,  Maj.  H.  K.  Craig. 
Oct.  6, 1S45,  to  March  18,  1848,  Lieut.  A.  N.  Dearborn. 
March  18,  1848,  to  Oct.  10,  1848,  Lieut.  L.  A.  B.  Wabacb. 
Oct.  10,  1848,  to  Sept,  10,  1851,  Brevet  Maj.  G.  B.  Ramsey. 
Sept.  10, 1851,  to  July.  I860,  Brevet  Maj.  Peter  V.  Haguer. 
July,  I860,  to  April,  1861,  Capt.  J  Qorgas. 
April,  1861,  to  April,  ISf.J,  Lieut.  T.  J.  Treadwell. 
April,  1862,  to  August,  1N64,  Maj.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley. 
August,  1864,  to  Oct.  II,  1869,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  S.  V.  Benet. 
ii,  tober,  1869,  to  1879.  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  T.  J.  Treadwell. 

1879,  to 1SS0,  Maj.  James  M.  Whittemore. 

1880,  to  — — ,  Mai.  S.  C.  Lyford. 

State  Armories. — Armories  for  volunteer  organiza- 
tions after  the  Revolution  were  necessary  for  meetings 
and  for  drill.  But  where  they  were  established  has 
not  been  generally  recorded.  In  the  history  of  the 
First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry  it  is  said,  "  be- 
fore the  spring  of  the  year  1779  the  records  of  the 
Troop  fail  to  show  where  its  meetings  either  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  were  held."  For  civil  business  or 
social  purposes  meetings  were  held  at  the  City  Tavern, 
Second  Street,  north  of  Walnut,  kept  by  Edward 
Moyston  between  1779  and  1787.  Occasionally,  at 
intervals,  they  were  held  at  Ogden's  Middle  Ferry,  a 
good  distance  for  a  'clever  two-mile  trot  from  town. 
In  1794  at  Louth  Hall,  Richardet's,  in  Tenth  Street 
above  Arch,  was  a  place  of  meeting.  Once  the  Troop 
met  at  the  Castle  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  somewhat  north  of  the  present 
Girard  Avenue.  For  drilling  the  Troop  met  at  the 
manige  of  Thomas  Swann  in  1798.  It  was  on  the 
north  side  of  George  [Sansom]  Street,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth.  Swann  taught  horsemanship  and  the  use 
of  (lie  broadsword.  The  company  engaged  his  ser- 
vices in  that  instruction,  and  their  drills  took  place 
three  times  a  week  at  the  early  hours  of  from  five  to 
seven  in  the  morning  at  the  "  parade,"  in  Chestnut 
Street,  and  on  the  days  when  the  weather  would  not 
permit  of  exercise  at  that  place,  they  were  gone 
through  with  at  Swann's  manige.  The  site  of  the 
parade   is  not  known.      It  was  not,  probably,  far  west 

of  Ninth  Street.  Between  the  years  1808  and  L810foot 
drills  were  held  in  the  long  room  at  Barnum's  Hotel, 
Shakespeare  Buildings,  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  and  the  mounted  drills  at  Swann's 
which    had  moved   in  the   meanwhile  from 


George  [Sansom]  Street.  In  1828  the  Troop  rented  a 
room  for  an  armory  or  hall  in  the  north  end  of  the 
Shakespeare  Building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth 
and  t  'arpenter  [now  called  Jayne]  Streets.  The  room 
was  given  up  in  a  year  and  the  furniture  sold.  In  1852 
the  Troop  held  its  mounted  drills  at  the  riding-school 
of  John  Ellis,  in  Westmoreland  [now  Lardner]  Street, 
west  of  Broad  Street.  In  the  succeeding  year  the 
armory  was  again  established  in  the  front  room,  third 

I  story,  of  the  Union  building,  northeast  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  After  remaining  there 
for  six  years  the  company  rented  a  room  in  the  third 

i  story  of  the  building  on  the  west  side  of  Twelfth 
Street,  south  of  Chestnut.  While  occupying  that 
armory  under  rent  a  movement  was  made  toward 
securing  a  special  building  for  the  use  of  the  company 
not  only  for  meetings,  but  for  mounted  exercise.  A 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  reported 
a  plan  in  1863  for  the  purchase  of  ground  and  the 
erection  of  a  building.  Certificates  of  loan  bearing 
an  interest  of  four  per  cent,  were  authorized  to  be 
issued,  and  a  deed  of  trust  was  executed  in  the  names 
of  Thomas  Smith,  Harrison  T.  De  Silver,  and  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Goddard.  The  loan  was  taken  up  almost 
entirely  by  members  of  the  Troop.  The  lot  cost  five 
thousand  dollars  and  the  building  about  fourteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  Troop  bought  a  lot  of  ground 
on  the  west  side  of  Twenty-first  Street,  south  of  Mar- 
ket, at  the  corner  of  Ash  Street.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  the  12th  of  August,  1863.  The  armory 
was  occupied  in  January,  and  formally  opened  Feb. 
22,  1864.  The  lot  ran  westward  toward  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street.  The  new  armory  took  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  inclosure.  There  was  an  iron  fence  on 
Twenty-first  Street  inclosing  an  open  space  of  ground 
with  a  flag-pole  in  the  centre.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing stood  back  from  the  street.  It  was  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  and  quite  plain.  In  this  part  of  the  I 
structure  was  the  meeting-room  of  the  company.  In  I 
the  rear,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance,  was  I 
the  riding-hall,  one  story  in  height,  roofed  in,  and 
having  a  turf  floor  and  every  convenience  for  exer- 1 
cising  horses.' 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.    De  Silver,  the  largest  holder  of  the  armory  I 
loan,  holders  were  induced  to  present  their  certifi-  | 
cates  of  loan  to  the  Troop  as  a  free  gift.     A  few  cer-  j 
tificates,  which  had  been  transferred  to  other  parties, 
were  purchased  by  the  Troop,  so  that  before  the  end  I 
ol  the  year  the  company  was  out  of  debt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mortgage  on  the  ground.     John  W. 
Grigg,  who  died   in   1869,  bequeathed  to  the  Troop 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and   from  that  arose  a  proposi- 
tion   to   increase  the  size  of  the  armory,  which   was 
found  too  small  for  the  use  of  the  company.    The  ex- 
pense was  estimated  to  lie  eighteen   thousand  dollars. 
Before   it   was  raised,  Mr.  II.  T.  De  Silver  died,  Sept. 
10,  1870,  leaving  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  company,  not  immediately  available,  being  sub- 
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ect  to  a  life  interest.  The  subscriptions  were  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  project  lingered  for  four  years,  at  which 
iime  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  which  was 
nore  successful  in  raising  the  money.  Designs  were 
nade  for  the  new  building  by  Furness  &  Hewitt, 
irchitects.  The  Troop  rented  the  Skating  Rink 
juilding,  at  Twenty-third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in 
May,  1874.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  for  the  new 
wilding  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  armory  was  finished 
)n  the  15th  of  November,  formally  opened  by  a  recep- 
tion to  guests  on  the  succeeding  evening,  and  dedi- 
:ated,  in  ''commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
liversary  of  the  Troop,"  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1874.  The  building  in  front  presents  the  appearance 
>f  a  fortress  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  having  a 
iquare  tower,  battlements,  with  loop-hole  windows, 
md  a  broad  gateway,  with  portcullis  and  other  peculi- 
irities.  It  is  built  of  Leiperville  stone  and  brick, 
rhe  building  covers  the  entire  area  of  the  lot  of 
ground,  sixty-six  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  and 
;ighty-eight  feet  in  depth.  The  riding-hall  is  on  the 
ground,  measures  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in 
ength,  and  is  eighteen  feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the 
■oof-beams.  It  is  lighted  by  a  skylight  along  the 
>eak  of  the  roof  and  by  wiudows  on  three  sides.  At 
light  it  is  lighted  by  gas.  There  is  a  large  target  at 
.he  western  wall,  a  rifle-range  near  the  southern  wall. 
rhe  front  building  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
■he  company  at  meetings,  storage  of  ammunition,  ac- 
coutrements, uniforms,  and  other  purposes.  The 
nain  meeting-hall,  on  Twenty-first  Street,  in  the 
lecond  story,  is  fifty  feet  in  width  by  thirty-two  in 
lepth,  a  portion  of  the  latter  being  gained  by  an 
>'verhang  above  the  riding-floor,  supported  by  a  Howe 


1  First  City  Troop  is  the  modern  name  of  a  company  organized  in 
tnticipalion  of  hostilities  breaking  out  between  America  and  Urr.it 
Jritaiu  by  twenty-eight  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  of  No- 
-ember,  1774.  They  adopted  the  titleof  the  Light  Horse  of  the  City  of 
>hiladelphia.  The  original  members  were  Abraham  Markoe,  Andrew 
Ulen,  Samuel  Morris,  James  Mease,  Thomas  Leiper,  William  Hall, 
lamuel  Penrose,  Samuel  Howell,  James  Hunter.Jamea  Bodden.John 
tanlap,  John  Mease.Robert  Hare,  William  Pollard*  Henrj  Hill,  John 
Joyle,  William  Tod,  John  Mitchell,  George  Campbell,  Samuel  Caldwell, 
,r\i  Holllngeworth,  Blair  McOlenachan,  George  Graff,  Benjamin  Ran- 
lolph,  Thomas  Peters,  George  Fullerton,  Andrew  Caldwell,  William 
West,  Jr. 

Theeo  persons,  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  chose  their  own  officers, 
end  volunteered  their  services  to  the  Continental  Congress  Tin-  ..then- 
vere  as  follows:  Abraham  Markoe,  captain ;  Andrew  Allen,  first  lieu- 
enant;  Samuel  Morris,  second  lieutenant  and  adjutant  ;  James  Mease, 
:ornet;  Thomas  Mease,  fust  sergeant  ;  William  Hall,  second  serge. ml ; 
Samuel  Penrose,  third  sergeant  ami  quartermaster;  Samuel  lb. well, 
list  rurpwral  ;   James  Hunter,  second  corporal. 

The  uniform  adopted  at  the  organization  was  a  dark-brown  short 
soat,  faced  and  lined  with  white;  white  vest  and  breeches;  high-top 
toots,  round  black  bat  bound  with  silver  cord  ;  a  buck's  tail,  fastened 
n  front  or  at  the  side  of  the  bat;  housings  brown,  edged  with  white 
ind  the  letters  "L.  H."  worked  on  them.  The  arms  were  a  carbine,  with 
ffhito  belt,  a  pair  of  pistote  and  holster,  with  flounces  of  brown  cloth 
rimmed  with  white  ;  a  horseman's  sword,  with  whit-  1"  It. 

Capt.  John   Markoe  presented  to  the  company,  In  the  early  part  of 

BT76,  a  handsome  silk  standard,  which  embodied  the  earliest  nse  ol  the 

.hirteen  stripes  to  symbolize  the  American  colonies  or  States.     The  flag 


It  was  stated  when  the  dome  of  Lailson's  circus,  on 
Fifth  Street  near  Prune,  fell  in,  July  S,  1798,  that  a 
company  of  cavalry  had  been  exercising  in  the  ring  a 
short  time  previously.     It  was  during  the  period  that 

and  a  half  inches  long  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The  field  of 
the  flag  was  yellow,  the  achievement  in  the  centre  of  the  flag  isazure,a 
round  knot  of  three  iuterlacings,  with  thirteen  divergent,  wavy,  bellied, 
double-foliated  ends,  or  the  scrolled  edging  of  the  shield  was  gold,  with 
outer  and  inner  rims  of  silver.  The  crest,  without  a  wreath,  was  a 
horse's  head  bay,  with  a  white  star  in  the  forehead,  bitted  and  bridled. 
One  supporter  was  an  American  Indian,  with  bow  and  quiver,  grasping 
a  gold  rod  upholding  a  blue  liberty-cap.  The  other  supporter  was  an 
angel,  or  a  figure  of  Fame  blowing  a  trumpet.  The  motto  ben<  atb  the 
shield,  on  a  floating  silver  scroll,  upon  the  npcurled  ends  of  which  stood 
the  supporters,  was  "  For  these  we  strive."  The  monogram  "  L.  H."  was 
above  the  shield.  A  running  vine  bordered  the  ting  on  all  sides  except 
that  nearest  the  staff.  The  outside  fringe  was  of  silver  bullion  twist. 
The  canton  of  the  Hag  is  "barn"  of  thirteen  <ir.nre  ami  urgent  (blue  and 
silver).  There  are  seven  azure  and  six  argent  stripes.  The  staff  was  of 
rich  dark  wood  in  three  ferruled  divisions,  sen-wing  together  with  an 
upper  ferrule  and  spear-head  of  solid  silver.  The  knot  of  thirteen 
ends,  the  canton  of  thirteen  stripes,  are  of  most  interesting  historical 
significance,  because  they  present  the  first  idea  of  thirteen  stripes  for  a 
national  flag.  This  flag  was  paid  for  in  two  separate  bills,  one  on  the 
8th,  and  the  other  on  the  16th,  of  September,  1775.  It  was  probably 
finished  some  time  before  that  period.  In  1797,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powel 
presented  to  the  Troup  a  standard  of  bright  blue  satin.  The  device, the 
same  on  both  sides,  was  an  eagle  with  outspead  wings,  painted  in  gold 
shaded  with  purple  and  red,  and  holding  in  its  mouth  a  ribbon,  on  which 
is  inscribed  the  words  "ad  astra."  A  shield  on  the  breast  of  this  eagle 
has  painted  upon  it  the  arms  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  detachment  of  the  Troop  was  sent,  in  October,  1775,  under  com- 
mand of  Quartermaster  Levi  Hollingswoi -tli,  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  with 
"a  quantity  of  money  tor  Gen.  Schuyler."  About  the  same  time  Private 
Samuel  Caldwell,  with  a  detachment,  escorted  a  wagon  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  army  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  A  detachment  of  the  company  served  under 
Brig.-Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  in  New  Jersey  in  August,  177fi.  The  Troop 
was  in  service  dui  in-  the  "peratioms  in  IVn  nsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
which  resulted  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  in  1776 
and  1777.  They  were  discharged  by  Washington  Jan.  23, 1777.  The 
corps  was  in  service  again  in  September,  1779,  and  marched  as  far  as 
Princeton.  The  members  were  under  orders  in  June,  17S0,  and  were 
employed  frequently  in  escort  duty  and  other  service  during  thu  Revo- 

In  the  campaign  of  1794  against  the  insurgents  of  the  western  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  opposed  the  excise  laws  of  the  United 
States  (commonly  called  the  whiskey  war),  the  Troop  was  in  Bervice 
three  months,  and  marched  as  far  as  Pittsburgh.  In  1799  the  Troop 
marched  upon  the  Northampton   expedition  (the   hot   water  war),  and 

In  1810  there  were  six  troops  of  horse  in  the  city,  and  they  formed  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which  Robert  Wharton,  who  bad  been  captain 
of  the  Troop,  was  elected  colonel. 

In  1S14,  during  the  war  with  Great  Biitain,  the  Troup  was  upon  vidette 
duty  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  They  Bt retched  over  from  Mount 
Bull  at  Turkey  Point,  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  thirteen  miles  beluw  Klkton, 
over  to  the  Delaware.  It  was  their  duty  to  transmit  any  important 
int.  !h  <ie  r,  n  pun  which,  tlie  alarm  being  sent  to  Fort  Mifflin  and  the 
:tr>en:il,  si\  signal  gun-  were  ordered  to  be  fired  in  quick  suecessioii,  and 
the  drums  of  the  city  were  to  be  beat  to  nine.  1'pori  this  tin-  ord.-rs  by 
Hiig  -turn  .loM-ph  I'doomfield,  commanding  the  Fourth  District,  wen  that 
the  militia  Bhonld  parade  completely  equipped  for  the  field  "right  upon 
Chestnut  extending  southwardly  on  Broad  Street."  The  company  was 
in  service  from    the  28th  of  August   to  the  L2th  ol    December,  1814. 

Thrre  were  sixty-seven  others  and  members  engaged  in  that  duty. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  th-  Troop 

services  to  the  govern  merit  on  the  1  ;r.th  April,  1  si;  I.     iivr 

dollars  was  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  uniforms  for  new 

uiomh.'is,  minor  officers,  and  the  company's  servants,  and 
company  fund.     The  troopers  were    mustered    into   th.' 
United  stales  fur  ninety  days  on  the  13th  ol   Maj       I  lie  ■  J  com- 
pany uniform  was  very  haudsutne,  but  was  now   laid  asi  I         i         larl 
blue  and  orange  of  the  United  States  drag     ids,  regular  cavalry  service, 
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war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  volunteer  military 
organizations  at  the  time.  The  cavalry  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year  in 
obtaining  lots  and  fields  not  far  from  the  city  for 
purposes  of  drill  exercise,  and  might  occasionally, 
as  was  done  by  the  First  City  Troop,  occupy  a 
riding-school.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  j 
armory  accommodations  there  were  for  the  large 
regimental  and  battalion  organizations  which  ex- 
isted after  the  Revolution.  McPherson's  Blues 
was  composed  of  artillery,  grenadiers,  and  light 
infantry,  probably  fifteen  hundred  men.  Shee's 
Legion  included  a  large  number  of  independent 
companies.  During  the  war  of  1.812,  and  afterward, 
there  were  seven  companies  of  Washington  Guards, 
two  companies  of  Union  Guards,  and  many  inde- 
pendent single  companies.  These  organizations  had 
headquarters  somewhere.  The  companies  had  places 
of  meeting  and  drill,  probably  in  the  public  rooms  of 
taverns.  In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the  broad 
walks  in  the  State-House  yard  were  much  used, 
especially  in  the  evenings,  for  marching  and  other 
exei i  ises  of  volunteers. 

Public-houses  were  the  usual  places  for  company 
armories,  and  as  most  of  those  organizations  were 
scarcely  ever  in  membership  up  to  regulation,  closets 
for  accoutrements  and  racks  for  muskets  would  not 
take  up  much  space. 

One  of  the  earliest  volunteer  companies  to  estab- 
lish an  armory  of  its  own  separate  from  the  accom- 
modations of  a  public-house,  was  the  National  Grays, 
Capt.  Peter  Fritz.  The  second  story  of  the  building 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Dock  Street  and  Bank 
Alley  [Gold  Street]  was  secured  for  that  purpose, 
and  fitted  up  neatly  with  racks  for  arms  and  other 
military  necessities.  There  was  not  much  room  for 
company  drill,  but  for  the  preparation  of  ordinary 
parades  the  space  was  sufficient.  About  1860  the 
company  removed  its  armory  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Ninth  Streets.  For  the  three  months' 
service,  in  1861,  the  Grays  sent  two  companies,  which 
were  attached  to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  Col.  F. 
E.  Patterson,  viz.,  Company  B,  Capt.  Peter  Fritz; 
Company  II,  Capt.  John  Maxwell. 


waa  wurn.     Tin-  Troop  marched  from  the  |i!;i I   i  c:i.l<vv..n- on  a  I  .1 

back  of  the  4cademy  oi  Music,  on  the  30tb  ..1  May,  took  cars  by  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad,  and  jj r. >. ■.  —  i ■" I  lu  l  .11  lisle,  where  it  was  attached  to 
On-  Second  I   oii'-'l  Mates  1  ':n  all  \,  ciino a  lolo.l  by  <\d.  (al forward  Maj.- 

'■■■  o      II      Mi    mas       In   subsequent    movements  tho  Troup   was 

attached  t,,  till  division  operating  ill  Noiihcm  Virginia,  under  Ma.j.- 
Gon.  Hubert  Patterson,  it  remained  111  mimic  until  An-iist  lllh,  and 
waa  then  sent  home. 

The  following  is  the  roll  ol    captains  of  tin-  I. mm   II  >i    .     w  In.  Ii,    no  1 
the  Kovolnlii.n,  was  known   a-   the   First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cav- 
alry:  1774-76,  Abraham    Markoe;   1776-86,  Samuel    M01 
Samuel   Mile  .   1792-94,  Christian  Febiger;  17:0  1803,  John    Duulap; 

1  1  .  11,1:  «  harton;  nil   17,  Charles  Boss;  1-1;      ,.  Jo :  I 

Smith  ;  1826  27,  Lynford  Ls  luer;  1827-42,  William  H.  Hart ;  1842-47, 
John  Butler;  1850-63,  Thomas  0.  James;  1866-69,  Fairman  Rogers; 
im,:i  77,  31.  Edward  Sogers;  1877-78,  A.  Loudon,  Snowdeu;  1878, 
Edward  Hind  Gruhh. 


About  1830,  and  afterward,  the  Washington  Blues, 
Capt.  William  C.  Patterson,  and  State  Fencibles, 
Capt.  James  Page,  occupied  the  third  story  of  the 
building  in  Library  Street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  formerly  occupied  by  Labbe's  saloon  and  danc- 
ing-school, and  then  used  as  a  tavern,  and  called,  by 
reason  of  its  tenancy  by  volunteer  organizations, 
"  Military  Hall."  The  Second  State  Fencibles,  Capt. 
Murray,  the  Union  Fencibles,  Capt.  Robert  M.  Lee, 
and  other  companies  occupied  that  building.  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Washington 
Blues,  then  commanded  by  Capt.  John  M.  Gosline, 
had  their  armory  in  the  third  story  of  the  building 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  there  was  recruited  the  regiment  known  as 
Gosline's  Zouaves,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

After  the  first  company  of  State  Fencibles  removed 
from  Military  Hall  it  established  its  armory  in  the 
Union  Buildiug,  northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Subsequently  the  company  re- 
moved to  an  upper  story  of  the  large  iron-front 
building  belonging  to  William  M.  Swain,  of  the 
Publie  Ledger,  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
west  of  Fifth,  and  immediately  opposite  the  State- 
House.  The  Fencibles  were  drilling  and  exercising 
in  that  room  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and  a 
contingent  consisting  of  two  companies  were  enlisted 
there  for  the  three  months'  service.1 

The  Light  Artillery  Corps  Washington  Grays,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  P.  McAdam  and  others, 
established  their  armory  at  the  Union  Building,  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  about  1837-38.  They 
occupied  the  northern  room  in  the  fourth  story,  which 
was  long  and  convenient  for  drill  and  exercise.  The 
Philadelphia  Grays,  Capt.  George  Cadwalader,  had 

'The  company  of  State  Fencibles  was  organized  in  1813  by  Capt. 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  and  marched  on  the  26th  of  August,  1S14,  under 
orders  to  the  State  of  Delaware.    After  this  company  and  others  bad 

arrived  at  I  i ni| i  Bloom  fie  Id,  at  Kennett  Sipiare,  P.i.,  the  first  regiment 
of  volunteer  infantry  was  organized  at  camp.  Capt.  Biddle  of  the  Fen- 
cibles was  elected  colonel,  and  resigned  his  company  command.  At 
this  time  the  following  were  the  officers:  Hartman  Knlin,  captain; 
Henry  J.  Williams,  first  lieutenant  ;  Isaac  \\      Noil  is,  second  lieutenant; 

Peter  A.  Caiionge,  third  Lieutenant;  John  M.  Call,  ensign;  William 
Ker,  William  L.  Sontag,  Joseph  B.  McKean,  William  Young,  William 
Phillip-,  sergeants;  Thomas  C.  Bockhill,  Edward  D.  Coxe,  P.  F.  Fon- 

tanges,  Thomas  Willing,  Jr.  Joseph  T.  Clement,  and  John  C.  Patton, 
corporals. 

Besides  these  sixteen  officers  there  were  one  hundred  and  twelve 
privates  and  ono  musician.  The  company  served  as  part  of  the  advance 
Bight  Brigade,  under  Biig.-Gen.  Thomas  C.niw  aladoi,  fiom  the  latter 
part  of  August  until  December,  and  sonic  of  the  scl.liors  until  January, 

1815.    Capt.  Knlin  was  succeeded    in  ■    mmand    uj    James  Page,  who 

wo-  o  i  i  iv.it  ■   it  Camp  Bl n  field.     He  was  at  the  head  of  the  company 

to  iii.uo  years.  The  orgainzati  Hi  w  as  spiiite-1  anil  popular.  It  was 
ellective  mi  many  occasions  u  hen    tin-   pi  ,-sciue  and  siippol  t  of  military 

force  was   necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.    Capt. 

in  I860.     In  1861   the  company  took  its  part  in  the  throe 

months' service,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  general  government ;  first 

company  under  tic   cm ami  of  laid    John    Miller;  second  company, 

c  apt.  Theodore  Heeser.  Ihej  were  attached  to  the  Eighteenth  Infantry 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Francis  E.  Patterson.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  John  W.  Ryan  waa  elected  captain,  and  the  Fencibles 
i  t  lint  a  battalion  was  o[  -ainze.l,  of  which  Mn.i.  .lull  II  W. 
Ryan  was  foi  some  yeais  commander. 
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the  adjoining  room  on  the  same  floor  to  the  south. 
These  companies  in  uniform  accoutrements  were  so 
nearly  alike  that  the  easiest  method  to  distinguish 
them  was  by  the  device  on  the  diamond-shaped  plate 
in  front  of  their  caps,  or  by  the  fact  that  one  company 
had  a  brass  guard  chain  on  the  back  of  the  cap  while 
the  other  had  no  such  ornament.  The  Washington 
Grays  removed  after  some  years  to  the  Franklin  Build- 
ing in  Sixth  Street  below  Arch.  They  occupied  that 
room,  which  was  spacious,  and  extended  over  the 
whole  building,  for  some  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion  two  companies  were  raised  there  for  the  three 
months'  service.  Subsequently  the  Grays  removed 
their  armory  to  the  upper  story  of  a  building  in  Lardner 
[now  Westmoreland]  Street,  between  Broad  and  Fif- 
teenth, adjoining  Horticultural  Hall.  The  company 
occupied  that  apartment  for  drill  and  exercise  at  a 
time  when  practically,  by  virtue  of  an  order  under 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
Guard,  its  distinctive  organization — historic  in  char- 
acter, dating  from  1824,  of  which  its  members  had 
cause  to  be  proud — was  broken  up,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Grays  became  only  an  ordinary  company  in  a 
regiment,  and  distinguished  by  a  letter.1 

After  the  Philadelphia  Grays  left  Eighth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  they  fitted  up  an  armory  over  a  forwarding 
warehouse  and  depot  in  Market  Street  above  Eighth, 
but  were  not  long  at  that  place.  The  resignation  of 
Capt.  George  Cadwalader  resulted  practically  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  company,  not  immediately,  but  as 
a  necessary  consequence.  He  had  spent  individually 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 


1  The  Light  Infantry  Corps  Washington  Grays  was  established  April 
19, 1822.  The  first  commander  was  Capt.  John  Swift.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Cephas  G.  Childg.  Among  subsequent  commanders  were  Joseph 
Worrell,  Cephas  G.  Childs  a  second  time,  Thomas  McAdani,  Peter  C. 
Bllmaker.  On  the  12thi.t  June,  1»27,  the  name  of  the  corps  was  changed 
from  Light  Infantry  to  Light  Artillery  Corps  Washington  Grays.  In 
1S«  the  company  was  attached  to  the  First  Regiment  of  artillery. 
Although  occasionally  exercising  with  light  artillery,  the  most  of  the 
services  of  the  company  was  as  infantry. 

In  1861,  Thomas  P.  Parry  was  commander,  and  in  service  during  the 

tine"  months'  campaign  in  Virginia  on   tin'  first   requisition  for  troops 

in  18H1,  and  attached  to  Col.F.E.  Patterson's  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment.     A  second  company  was  commanded  by  Capt.   Alexander 

This  company,  by  its  tine  military  appearance,  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  Gen.  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  I8U4,  ami 
elicited  some  complimentary  remarks.     The  corps  elected  Lafayette  an 

hi ary  member  at  his  request,  and  escorted  him  out  of  the  city  when 

he  pi.,r.-.-.i.il  on  the  tour  through  the  United  States,  Among  the  mili- 
tary serv ins  of  the  company  were  those  given  during  the  "  Buckshot 
Wal"  at  Harrisburg  in  is:  ;s,  assistance  in  suppressing  the  riots  in  South - 
wark  and  Kensington  in  1814,  and  at  other  times.  The  company  ten- 
dered its  services  dining  the  Mexican  war,  hut  the  government  did  nut 
accept,  Several  of  its  members  and  officers  set  veil  with  .liMiiicti.ui  in 
that  contest.  The  company  served  in  the  field  during  the  rebel  raids 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1862  and  in  1S«:S.     The  Grays  being  an  exceedingly 

well-drilled  and  disciplined  body  of  soldiers  in  til f  peace,  proved  to 

be  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  a  school  for  officers.  The  corps  fur- 
nished to  the  United  States  army  during  tbe  war  seven  generols  ami 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  field  and  line  officers,  seventeen  of  whom 
were  killed  in  battle.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1872,  the  Grays  dedicated 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  i-oiniades  killed  during  the  Rebel- 
lion at  Girard  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 


organization,  and  to  make  it  prominent  among  local 
corps.  The  flying  artillery  drills,  for  which  the  Phil- 
adelphia Grays  were  celebrated  about  1842-43,  were 
costly  in  the  expense  of  horses,  drivers,  ammunition, 
etc.  Those  exercises  usually  took  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  back  of  Harding's  Tavern,  at 
the  Upper  Ferry,  and  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
Mantua  village,  which  was  then  near  the  Schuylkill. 
The  artillery  had  command  of  a  large  field  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  acres,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  horses  and  men.  The  drills  were  usually 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators. 

The  infantry  corps,  National  Guards  (now  Second 
Regiment),  was  originally  organized  as  a  company  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1840,  by  a  number  of  citizens 
of  what  was  then  the  district  of  Spring  Garden.  On 
the  7th  of  January  of  the  following  year  (1840), 
Thomas  Tustin  was  elected  captain.  The  company 
made  its  first  parade  on  the  22d  of  February,  1841, 
and  mustered  forty-eight  muskets.  In  1845,  Capt. 
Tustin  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Stephen  B. 
Kingston,  and  he  in  turn  gave  place,  two  years  later 
(1847),  to  Peter  Lyle,  who  was  orderly  sergeant 
of  the  original  company,  to  whose  efficient  adminis- 
tration the  corps  owes  its  deservedly  high  reputation 
as  a  military  organization.  Capt.  Lyle  tendered  the 
services  of  the  company  for  the  Mexican  war,  but, 
owing  to  the  supply  of  troops  being  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  government  declined  the  offer. 

After  a  score  of  years'  prosperity,  the  corps,  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  (Dec.  11, 
1860),  was  formed  into  the  Second  Regiment  of  eight 
companies,  with  Peter  Lyle  as  its  colonel.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1861,  the  regiment,  increased  to  ten 
companies,  entered  the  three  months'  service  as  the 
Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  with  Peter 
Lyle,  colonel;  D.  W.  C.  Baxter,  lieutenant-colonel; 
and  Jeremiah  W.  Fritz,  major,  and  remained  in 
service  twenty-two  days  over  its  term  of  enlistment. 
The  captains  were,— A,  John  T.  Durang;  B,  A.  J. 
Sellers;  C,  Harmanus  Neff;  D,  Joseph  Ellis;  E, 
James  M.  Leddy  ;  F,  William  A.  Gray  ;  G,  William 
H.  MacFerran;  H,  William  A.  Thorp;  I,  Charles  F. 
Maguire;  K,  George  Magee,  Jr.  On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  the  regiment  was  again  mustered  into 
service  for  three  years,  as  the  Ninetieth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  with  Col.  Lyle  still  at  its  head. 
During  the  period  of  its  enlistment  the  regiment  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  battles:  Cedar  Mountain, 
Rappahannock  Station,  Sulphur  Springs,  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Fitzhugh  House,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Gettysburg,  .Mine  Kim.  Wilderness, 
Todd's  Tavern,  Spottsylvania,  Laurel  Hill,  Guinea 
Station,  Tolopotomy,  North  Anna,  South  Anna, 
Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Petersburg,  Jerusalem  Plank  Road,  Wehlon  Rail- 
road, Poplar  Springs,  Ream's  Station,  ami  Hatcher's 
I  Run.     On  its  returu  home  its  muster-out  roll  showed 
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twenty-one  men  of  the  original  enlistment  as  the  rem- 
nant of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  recruited  or  drafted 
and  forwarded  to  the  regiment. 

From  the  Second  Regiment  sprang  other  organiza- 
tions that  did  excellent  service  during  the  war.  The 
Philadelphia  Fire  Zouaves,  known  as  the  Seventy- 
second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Col.  D. 
W.  C.  Baxter,  was  principally  recruited  and  officered 
from  the  members  of  the  old  National  Guards.  They 
also  organized,  with  the  aid  of  the  Union  League, 
a  battalion,  in  1862,  under  Maj.  Jeremiah  W.  Fritz; 
Fifty-second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  under 
Col.  W.  A.  Gray;  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under  Col.  Har- 
manus  Neff;  and  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under  Col.  J.  A. 
Gorgas,  all  of  which  organizations  rendered  efficient 
services  during  the  war.  It  has  been  computed  that 
over  one  thousand  officers  have  graduated  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Old  Guards,  where  they  received  their 
first  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier. 

The  company  of  National  Guards  was  organized 
principally  among  persons  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation service  of  the  State  on  the  Columbia  Railroad. 
Their  headquarters  were  originally  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vine  and  Broad  Streets.  The  company  at  a 
subsequent  period  had  its  armory  in  an  upper  story 
of  the  large  iron-front  building  on  Chestnut  Street 
above  Fifth,  which  belonged  to  William  M.  Swain. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1856,  the  company 
being  flourishing,  the  members  resolved  to  take  meas- 
ures to  build  and  furnish  an  armory  for  their  own 
use.  The 'first  step  was  to  obtain  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration. This  was  granted  by  act  of  April  9,  1856, 
by  which  Peter  Lyle,  George  Magee,  D.  W.  C.  Baxter, 
Robert  B.  Quayle,  Jeremiah  W.  Fritz,  F.  E.  Wilcox, 
Alfred  J.  Sellers,  John  T.  Durang,  William  B.  Car- 
lisle, John  S.  Davis,  William  P.  Davis,  David  P. 
Weaver.  William  Lindsay,  and  their  associates,  then 
members  of  the  company,  and  all  other  persons  who 
should  thereafter  become  members,  were  incorporated 
as  the  "Infantry  Corps  of  National  Guards  of  the 
Citj  of  Philadelphia."  Among  other  powers  they 
were  authorized  to  acquire  "  a  suitable  lot  of  ground 
with  building  thereon  tor  the  purposes  of  an  armory 
and    other    proper    and    needful  ones    connected  with 

the  affairs  thereof,  with  the  necessary  and  convenient 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances."  Under  this 
authority  the  company,  in  the  year  ls."i7,  purchased  a 
loi  mi  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Race  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  sixth,  being  sixty  feet  front  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep.  A  large,  high 
irj  brick  building  was  erected, occupying  the 
entirr  lot,  and  quite  imposing  in  appearance.  On  the 
fir-t  floor  the  passageway  is  in  the  middle.  On  each 
side  are  rooin^  for  officers'  regimental  headquarters, 
irus,  drilling,  dressing,  meet- 
ing, and  store-rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large 
ball  with  a  high  ceiling,  occupying  nearlj  the  whole 


space  from  Race  Street  to  Cresson's  Alley.  It  has 
been  used  for  a  drill-room  and  other  regimental  pur- 
pei  tions,  and  occasionally  as  a  public  hall 
for  lectures,  fairs,  concerts,  and  meetings.  The  third 
story  is  a  large  drill-  and  equipment-room  for  com- 
pany accommodations.  This  building,  popularly 
known  as  the  National  Guards' Hall,  cost  with  the 
ground  a  large  amount  of  money.  It  was  not  only 
the  muster-place  of  the  regiment  for  the  three 
months'  service  during  the  war,  but  also  for  a  three 
years'  regimental  organization,  and  during  a  portion 
of  the  war  was  occupied  as  a  United  States  army 
hospital.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of 
Philadelphia  County,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
the  National  Guards  resumed  its  old  number,  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  there 
was  great  excitement  in  the  city.  On  the  19th  of 
April  City  Councils  passed  resolutions  "extending 
the  hospitalities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  Maj. 
Robert  Anderson,  his  officers  and  soldiers;"  also 
"resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more and  Governor  of  Maryland  ;"  also  "  an  ordi- 
nance to  provide  for  the  families  of  the  volunteers  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States ;"  also  an  ordinance 
for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the  city ;  also  a 
resolution  appropriating  the  city  halls  for  military 
purposes  ;  also  a  resolution  recommending  citizens  to 
form  companies  for  the  purpose  of  drilling.  The  ordi- 
nance for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  city  was 
prefaced  by  a  preamble,  which  declared  "  at  this  un- 
paralleled crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  should  be  placed 
in  a  condition  of  defense  against  any  attack  that 
might  be  made.  And  as  arms  and  other  munitions 
of  war  may  be  required  here  for  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  Home  Guard  that  are  at  our  own  disposal  and 
can  be  used,  should  the  occasion  arise,  for  our  own 
defense.  Serving  also  as  a  means  of  drill  to  such 
companies  as  might  wish  to  practice,  and  thus  be  well 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  respond  to  their  country's 
call  as  efficient  artillerists."  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  arms  or  other 
munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  a  Home  Guard,  or 
any  other  company  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  for 
the  defeuse  of  the  city.  One  week  afterward  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the  appro- 
priation. Volunteering  for  the  Home  Guard  soon 
followed,  and  much  more  than  a  company  was  em- 
bodied. There  were  a  sufficient  number  of  companies 
to  form  a  brigade,  for  which  there  was  a  brigadier- 
general  and  stall'.  An  act  of  Assembly,  passed  May 
16,  L861,  authorized  such  a  measure.  The  question 
of  armories  became  of  immediate  importance.  The 
city  was  in  possession  of  two  large  market-bouses,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Broad  and  Race  Streets,  which 
had  been  unsuccessful  as  business  enterprises.  It 
was  determined  to  put  these  buildings  to  military 
use.     By  ordinance  of  the  14th  of  November,  1861, 
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these  premises,  one  of  them  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Juniper  and  Race  Streets,  and  the  other  on  the  east 
side  of  Broad  Street,  below  Race,  were  appropriated 
to  the  uses  of  the  Home  Guard  of  the  city,  under  the 
direction  of  the  mayor  and  the  Committee  of  Defense 
and  Protection.  Three  thousand  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  pay  for  the  necessary  alterations.  The 
building  upon  Race  Street  was  appropriated  to  arsenal 
purposes  and  the  storage  of  batteries  of  cannon.  The 
first  piece  placed  in  that  building  was  a  handsome 
cannon  with  full  equipments  and  ammunition  pre- 
sented to  his  native  city  by  James  McHenry,  then 
residing  at  London.  A  few  days  afterward,  two 
rifled  cast- steel  guns  were  presented  to  the  city  by 
James  Swaim,  also  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and 
residing  abroad.  They  were  manufactured  in  Prussia, 
and  when  received  were  placed  in  the  Race  Street 
armory. 

By  ordinance  passed  in  June,  1862,  it  was  directed 
that  such  portionsof  Spring  Garden  Hall,  Southwark 
Hall,  Kensington  Hall,  and  the  Town  Hall  of  Ger- 
mantown,  not  at  that  time  profitably  employed  by 
the  city,  should  be  appropriated  as  armories  and  drill- 
rooms  for  companies  of  the  Home  Guards.  Mayor 
Henry  vetoed  this  bill  upon  the  ground  that  the 
buildings  named  were  in  use  by  the  police,  and  could 
not  be  occupied  by  soldiers  without  much  incon- 
venience. This  veto  was  sustained.  Before  the  war 
was  closed  the  Home  Guard  had  ceased  to  be  of  im- 
portance, its  strength  had  been  much  reduced  by  the 
more  active  recruiting  for  regiments  in  the  field.  Two 
fine  new  regiments,  the  Gray  Reserves  and  the  Blue 
Reserves,  were  attached  to  the  State  militia.  They 
kept  up  their  organization  with  much  zeal,  and 
during  the  invasions  of  Pennsylvania  they  had  gone 
promptly  to  the  front,  and  had  been  of  service.  Before 
the  war  was  closed  in  February,  1865,  the  City  Councils 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Legislature  to  repeal 
all  laws  respecting  the  Home  Guards. 

By  act  of  April  8,  1862,  the  armory  company  of 
the  Gray  Reserves  was  created.  The  corporators 
were  Peter  C.  Ellmaker,  Napoleon  B.  Kneass, 
Charles  H.  Graff,  Robert  P.  De  Silver,  Jos.  T.  Ford, 
William  H.  Kern,  Albert  R.  Foering,  Charles  S. 
Smith,  Charles  M.  Prevost,  J.  Ross  Clarke,  Jacob 
Laudenslager,  Jos.  N.  Piersol,  George  W.  Wood, 
George  W.  Briggs,  Charles  P.  Warner,  C.  Frederick 
Hupfeldt,  and  Francis  P.  Nicholson.  The  capital 
was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  eight 
thousand  shares,  at  $12.50  each.  The  corporation  was 
authorized  "  to  erect  and  maintain  a  suitable  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  companies  composing 
the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Gray  Rcmtm-,  it 
any  other  organizations  desirous  of  occupying  the 
same." 

The  enterprise  languished  for  some  years  for  two 
reasons.  The  funds  collected  were  not  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  institution  of  measures  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  building.    The  city  had  endeavored 


to  dispose  of  the  two  buildings  at  Broad  and  Race 
Streets  at  public  sale,  but  the  bids  made  upon  the  prop- 
erty were  at  rates  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  ren- 
dered necessary  a  very  considerable  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice. Therefore,  the  effort  to  sell  was  abandoned.  The 
Race  Street  Armory  was  given  up  to  the  use  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  fire  department  for  the  storage 
and  repairage  of  apparatus.  In  the  Broad  Street  Ar- 
mory the  First  Regiment  was  permitted  to  remain. 
About  1881  the  First  Regiment,  formerly  the  Gray  Re- 
serves, began  to  move  in  support  of  a  proposition  to 
make  some  actual  commencement  of  the  work,  which 
had  been  so  long  delayed.  Subscriptions  were  received 
to  a  liberal  amount,  fairs  and  other  methods  of  raising 
money  were  resorted  to.  A  large  lot  of  ground  was 
purchased  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Cal- 
lowhill  Streets,  and  there,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1882, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  armory  building  of  the 
First  Regiment.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
19th  of  April  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
with  Masonic  ceremonies.  An  oration  was  delivered 
by  Col.  William  McMichael.  There  was  a  military 
parade  and  review,  and  a  reception  in  the  evening  at 
the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Third  Regiment  National  Guards  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a  recent  organization,  composed  of  com- 
panies the  headquarters  of  which  are  mostly  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  various  organizations 
met  for  drill  and  company  purposes  at  the  company 
armories.  In  1882  the  City  Council  granted  to  the 
Third  Regiment  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  public 
ground  originally  appurtenant  to  the  county  prison 
(Moyamensing),  a  part  of  the  parade-ground,  and  situ- 
ate at  Twelfth  and  Reed  Streets.  Here  was  con- 
structed a  long  brick  building,  principally  of  one 
room  in  the  interior,  and  well  suited  for  drill  pur- 
poses for  that  reason.  The  regiment  took  formal  pos- 
session on  the  29th  of  December,  1881.  The  building 
was  dedicated  with  religious  services  by  Bishop 
Stevens,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  was  opened  the  next  evening  by  a 
reception  of  citizens.  Col.  S.  Bonnaffon  was  at  that 
time  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  armory  of 
the  First  Regiment,  at  Broad  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
would  be  completed,  probably  in  the  early  part  of 
1884,  the  battalion  of  State  Fencibles,  under  Maj. 
John  W.  Ryan,  made  application  for  the  use  of  the 
old  armory,  at  Broad  and  Race  Streets,  by  that  corps. 
Councils  made  a  grant  of  the  property  on  a  nominal 
lease.  The  battalion  raised  a  fund,  and  announced 
that  as  soon  as  the  building  was  vacated  by  the  First 
Regiment  the  Fencibles  would  rebuild  ami  remodel 
the  armory  in  front  and  in  the  interior. 

The  Keystone  Battery,  which  had  used  the  armory 
on  Race  Street  for  the  storage  of  their  guns  and  ac- 
coutrements, were  ousted  from  that  place  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  the  fire 
department.    For  a  time  their  guns  and  caissons  were 
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stored  in  a  wooden  shed,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Brown  Street  and  Corinthian  Avenue,  on  a  lot  used 
by  the  commissioners  of  city  property.  The  ground 
being  sold,  the  artillery  and  accoutrements  were  stored 
in  a  vacant  room  of  the  City  Hall,  at  Broad  and 
Market  Streets.  In  1883  Councils  made  grant  of  a 
site  for  an  armory  for  the  battery,  on  a  portion  of  the 
ground  appurtenant  to  the  almshouse  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. Liberal  contributions  have  been  made  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  building,  and  the  com- 
pany expects  to  erect  and  finish  a  commodious  and 
appropriate  armory  in  the  course  of  the  year  1884. 

Forts.— The  earliest  building  erected  by  the  Euro- 
peans on  the  Delaware  was  intended  for  defense. 
The  settlement  trusted  for  protection  to  the  fort,  and 
when  new  stretches  of  country  were  occupied  the 
block-house  or  battery  was  erected.  When  t lie  Dutch 
came  in  1623,  they  built  Fort  Nassau,  "about  fifteen 
leagues  up  the  river  on  the  eastern  shore."  The  site 
of  Fort  Nassau  was  immediately  opposite  the  terri- 
tory afterward  occupied  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  supposed  by  Mickle  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Gloucester  Point,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  most  northerly  branch  of  Timber  Creek, 
then  called  Sassackan.  Edward  Armstrong,  in  1853, 
located  it  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  Big  and  Little 
Timber  Creeks.  Fort  Nassau  was  for  a  long  time  the 
citadel  of  the  Dutch  power  on  the  Delaware,  and  by 
its  position  and  strength  dominated  the  entire  terri- 
tory. The  name  of  this  fort  was  derived  from  the 
German  house  of  Nassau,  which  occupied  the  throne 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  1651  the  Dutch,  under  Stuy- 
vesant,  conceived  that  Fort  Nassau  was  "tun  tar  up 
and  laid  too  far  out  of  the  way."  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  abandon  Nassau  and  erect  a  new  fort  near 
New  Castle,  which  was  afterward  finished  and  called 
Casiniir.  The  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  were  much  surprised  at  the  actions  of 
Stuyvesant,  and  they  doubted  whether  its  demolition 
was  an  act  of  prudence. 

Fort  Upland,  the  second  in  construction  on  the 
Delaware,  was  built  by  Capt.  Peter  Heysen,  of  the 
ship  "  Walrus,"  near  the  mouth  of  Horenkill  (now 
known  as  Lewes)  Creek.  It  was  a  bouse  surrounded 
with  palisades,  and  a  settlement  near  it  was  called 
Zwandludael  or  Swanendael,  -tin-  Valley  of  Swans. 
The  settlement  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Indians 
shortly  afterward. 

Foei  Beveesbede  was,  as  far  as  known,  the  first 
building  of  any  kind  constructed  by  Europeans  within 
the  bounds  ,,i  the  future  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  erected  upon  ground  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Arenl  Corssen,  the  Dutch  commissary  at  Fort 
Nassau,  probably  in  lil:;:i.  Upon  that  territory  Fort 
Beversrede  was  built.     Exactly  when  is  not  known. 

Probably    SOOH    after    the    purchase,    as    one    of    the 

reasons  lor  buying  the  Schuylkill  lands  was  thai  it 
was  a  place  remarkably  well  situated,  and  named 
thus  on  account  of  the  beaver-trade  which  was  carried 


on  there  very  briskly  with  the  natives  and  wild  In- 
dians. The  sale  to  Corssen  was  confirmed  by  Indian 
chiefs,  in  1648,  at  Fort  Beversrede,  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  built  before  that  time.  The  situation 
of  Beversrede  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  First  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  old  dis- 
trict of  Passyunk,  upon  the  east  bank,  on  a  bold 
shore  above  the  Penrose  Ferry  bridge,  where  it 
would  command  the  stream  called  the  Minquas,  or 
Mingo,  which  was  connected  with  the  series  of  streams 
that  flowed  out  of  and  between  Darby  and  Bow  Creeks. 
Beversrede  was  a  palisaded  fort,  with  an  armament 
of  great  guns.  The  Swedish  Governor,  John  Printz, 
in  1648,  took  the  curious  method  of  rendering  Fort 
Beversrede  unimportant,  by  building  in  front  of  it, 
on  the  Schuylkill,  a  house,  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  broad.  This  obstruc- 
tion made  Beversrede  harmless.  Boyer,  who  com- 
manded there  in  1648,  complained  that  by  the  new 
house  "  our  liberty  on  said  water  is  obstructed  so  that 
our  vessels,  which  come  into  anchor  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  fort,  can  discover  said  fort  with  diffi- 
culty. .  .  .  The  back  gable  of  the  house  is  only  twelve 
feet  from  the  gate  of  the  fort,  so  that  the  house  is 
placed  within  the  water-side  and  our  fort."  By  this 
means  the  imaginary  guns  of  Beversrede  seem  to 
have  been  effectually  muzzled. 

In  1648  the  Dutch  said  of  the  Swedish  house,  then 
called  a  trading  house,  that  it  was  "  right  before  the 
gate"  of  the  company's  fort,  Beversrede,  not  being  a 
rod  from  the  gate,  "  thereby  depriving  us  altogether 
from  the  view  of  the  common  route,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
company  of  the  beaver  trade,  and  to  effect  this  they 
are  using  every  effort."  In  1648  Alexander  Boyer 
wrote  that  Beversrede  was  garrisoned  with  only  six 
men  who  were  in  good  health  and  able  to  make  de- 
fense, and  that  with  that  fort  he  was  expected  to  de- 
fend two  forts,  Nassau  being  the  other. 

Fort  Christina  was  the  first  Swedish  post  on  the 
Delaware.  It  was  built  by  Peter  Minuit,  in  1638, 
and  named  in  compliment  to  the  young  queen  of 
Sweden.  It  was  near  the  creek  afterward  called  Chris- 
tiana, and  near  the  presentcity  of  Wilmington.  It  was 
described  in  1645  as  being  about  half  a  mile  (Dutch), 
or  two  and  a  quarter  miles  English,  "  within  the 
creek,  and  nearly  encircled  by  a  marsh,  except  on  the 
northwest  side,  where  it  can  be  approached  by  land." 
At  the  southwest  it  touches  the  kill.  Mr.  Ferris  lias 
located  this  fort  at  a  point  long  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Works,  which  here  forms  a  natural  wharf  of 
-lone,  a!  that  time  being  one  of  the  bases  of  Christina, 
and  so  called  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  country. 
In  1655,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Casimir  to  the 
Dutch,  Fort  Christina  was  besieged  by  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant, director-general  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Gov- 
ernor John  Rysingh,  of  the  Swedish  forces,  defended 
the  fori  valiantly  tor  fourteen  days,  and  then  capitu- 
lated upon  honorable  terms,  by  which  the  property  of 


the  Swedish  crown  and  of  the  Swedish  company  it 
was  agreed  should  not  be  confiscated.  The  garrison 
was  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  "  march  out  of  the  fort  with  beating  of 
drums,  fifes,  and  flying  colors,  firing  matches,  balls  in 
their  mouths,  with  their  hand  and  side  arms."  The 
name  of  the  stronghold  was  changed  by  the  Dutch  to 
Fort  Altona.  In  1657  swords  and  fire-arms  were  sent  to 
Altona  sufficient  for  twenty  persons.  In  that  year  it 
was  said  "  for  a  long  time  no  garrison  has  been  there, 
and,  as  it  was  rather  decaying,  they  knew  not  what  to 
do  either  in  regard  to  their  lodgings  and  victuals."  He 
thought  that  seventy-five  men  should  be  sent  to  Al- 
tona. In  1663,  in  consequence  of  rumors  of  a  new 
Swedish  expedition,  all  the  guns  were  removed  from 
Altona  to  the  fort  at  New  Amstel.  The  garrison  at 
that  time  consisted  of  ten  persons. 

New  Gottenberg  was  built  by  John  Printz, 
Swedish  Governor,  in  1643,  upon  the  island  of  Te- 
naka  (Tinicum).  It  was  constructed  "  by  laying  very 
heavy  hemlock  (greenen)  logs  the  one  on  the  other," 
and  was  "  pretty  strong."  On  the  same  island  Printz 
built  his  mansion  or  palace,  and  had  his  orchard  and 
other  conveniences,  and  called  the  place  Printz  Hall. 
Fort  New  Gottenberg  commanded  the  Schuylkill 
River,  which  opened  just  above  it,  and  being  south 
of  Fort  Nassau,  the  passage  of  the  Dutch  up  the 
river  could  be  prevented.  In  1655,  the  Dutch  being 
triumphant  upon  the  Delaware  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Casimir  and  Fort  Christina,  New  Gottenberg 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  Campanius  says,  "  The 
Dutch  proceeded  to  destroy  New  Gottenberg,  laying 
waste  all  the  houses  and  plantations  within  the  fort, 
killing  the  cattle,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants  of 
everything  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon." 
The  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Island  Gotten- 
berg. It  probably  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  as 
a  military  post  after  the  Dutch  power  was  established 
on  the  Delaware. 

Fort  Elfsborg  was  erected  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernor, John  Printz,  in  1643,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Asamohackingz, 
called  afterward  by  the  English  "  Indian  Creek." 
This  fort  was  mounted  with  eight  cannon  of  iron  and 
brass,  and  had  also  one  potshoof.  The  garrison  was 
a  lieutenant  and  twelve  men.  The  main  object  of 
this  post  was  to  visit  when  required  or  to  annoy  the 
Dutch  vessels  which  passed,  "  and  oblige  them  to 
lower  the  colors,  which  greatly  affronted  them."  The 
fort  also  was  useful  to  salute  Swedish  vessels  when 
they  arrived.  Washington  Irving,  in  "  Knickerbock- 
er's History  of  New  York,"  gives  a  funny  narrative 
of  the  driving  out  of  the  Swedish  garrison  by  swarms 
of  mosquitoes. 

Fort  Casimir  was  built  in  1651,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  town  afterwards  called  by  the  English 
New  Castle.  Why  it  was  so  called  by  Stuyveaanl 
is  unknown.  The  Swedish  Company  when  they 
heard  of  it  were  surprised,  because  it  was  "  rather  a 


Swedish  than  a  Dutch  name."  When  Governor  John 
Printz  heard  of  the  erection  of  this  fort  he  protested 
against  it,  but  without  effect.  In  1654  the  Swedish 
Governor,  John  Rysingh,  sailed  up  the  Delaware  in 
the  good  ship  "  Aren"  with  three  hundred  men,  among 
whom  were  twenty  or  thirty  armed  soldiers,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  fort.  The  Dutch,  who  were  under 
the  command  of  Gerritt  Bikker,  were  much  surprised, 
as  well  at  the  coming  of  the  ship,  which  was  unex- 
pected, as  by  what  followed.  The  soldiers  landed  on 
the  beach  ;  the  door  of  the  fort  being  open,  they 
marched  in.  When  within  the  fort,  Capt.  Swensko 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  fort. 
Surprised  at  this,  Bikker  sent  two  commissioners  on 
board  the  vessel  to  inquire  the  authority  of  Rysingh. 
The  latter  was  not  disposed  to  explain  ;  two  guns  were 
fired  over  the  fort,  and  the  soldiers,  of  which  there 
were  ten  or  twelve,  were  disabled,  and  Rysingh  took 
possession  of  the  work.  The  result  was  that  a  for- 
cible surrender  by  the  Dutch  was  compelled,  and  the 
Swedes  took  possession  of  the  fort  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
for  which  reason  the  work  was  renamed  Fort  Trefall- 
digheet,  or  Trinity. 

When  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany heard  of  this  proceeding  they  were  very  angry. 
They  resolved  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  fort  and  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch 
power  on  the  river  Delaware.  In  September,  1655, 
Peter  Stuyvesant  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York)  with  seven  vessels,  having  on  board  six  to 
seven  hundred  men.  Arriving  before  Trinity  Fort, 
an  officer,  with  a  drummer,  was  sent  on  shore,  de- 
manding "direct  restitution  of  our  own  properly." 
Rysingh  was  absent.  Lieut.  Swen  Schute,  who  was 
in  command,  requested  time  for  consideration.  There 
was  a  parley.  The  Dutch  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
raising  breastworks.  On  the  following  day  the  fort 
was  surrendered,  and  the  Dutch  marched  in  with 
flying  colors  on  the  11th  of  September,  1655,  the 
articles  of  capitulation  bein.u'  signed  on  board  the 
man-of-war  the  "  Weightscales,"  or  "  Balance."  In- 
stead of  retaining  the  old  name,  Casimir,  the  Dutch, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  called  the  tort  by  the  new 
name,  "New  Amstel."  The  post  was  put  under 
command  of  Capt.  Martin  Krygier,  with  a  force  of 
soldiers.  The  fort  and  the  ground  appurtenant  were 
transferred,  in  1657,  to  Jacob  Aldrakes,  in  behalf  of 
the  colony  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  there  to  be 
planted.  In  1664,  the  English  having  captured  New 
Amsterdam,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New 
York,  Sir  Robert  Cane  was  or, Kid  to  proceed  to 
the  Delaware  River  and  reduce  the  Dutch,  who  had 
"seated  themselves  at  Delaware  Bay,  on  1 1 
of  Great  Britain's  Territories,  without  hi-  majesty's 
consent."  Carre  sailed  in  the  frigate  "Guinea," 
accompanied   by   the  "William"  and   "Nicholas," 

with  a  force  Of  soldiers,  and    appeared  on  the   1  I  ill  of 

October,  1664,  before  Fort  New  Amstel.  The  Dutch 
were  not   in   position  to  resist,  and    they   prudently 
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surrendered  on  the  14tb.  The  English  gave  another 
name  to  the  fort,  which  they  called  New  Castle. 

In  1673  a  Dutch  expedition  under  Evertse  and 
Benkes  recaptured  New  York  from  the  English.  An- 
tony Colve  was  appointed  Governor  on  the  Delaware 
in  behalf  of  the  Dutch,  and  Fort  New  Castle  fell  again 
into  possession  of  the  New  Amsterdam  authorities. 
By  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  between  England  and 
the  States-General,  signed  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1674,  it  was  agreed  that  "  whatever  countries,  islands, 
towns,  posts,  castles,  or  forts  have  or  shall  be  taken  on 
both  sides  since  the  time  the  late  unhappy  war  broke 
out,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  former  lord  or  proprietor  in  the  same  condition 
they  shall  be  in  when  the  peace  itself  shall  be  pro- 
claimed." Under  this  treaty  New  Castle  again  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Fort  New  Castle 
ceased  to  be  a  post  of  importance.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  repaired  in  1678.  In  that  year  there  were  eight 
iron  guns  mounted,  and  musket  and  other  ammuni- 
tion. After  the  arrival  of  Penn  the  fort  must  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  a  matter  of  complaint 
against  Governor  John  Evans  in  1707  that  the  fort  at 
New  Castle  undertook  to  fire  at  vessels  sailing  up  and 
down  the  Delaware.  But  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
fort  at  that  place  was  established  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  Lower  Counties,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  passed  "  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  fort 
for  her  Majesty's  service."  It  is  probable  that  this 
work  was  either  old  Fort  Casimir  rebuilt  or  erected 
upon  the  same  site. 

Fort  Koksholm.— Acrelius  says  that  this  fort 
"  was  at  Passyunk,  where  the  commander,  Swen 
Schute,  had  his  residence."  The  date  is  not  given. 
It  was  probably  erected  before  1648,  and  afterward 
burned  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  It  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  Fort  Beversrede, 
and  probably  on  the  highlands  at  Point  Breeze. 

"  Fort  Maxaytnk,"  says  Acrelius,  "was  a  fine 
little  fort  of  logs,  having  sand  and  stone  filled  in  be- 
tween the  wood.  It  was  situate  upon  Manayunk  (or 
Manasonk)  Island,  at  the  east  corner  of  the  work,  and 
surrounded  by  palisades,  four  Swedish  (twenty-seven 
English)  miles  from  Christina,  eastward  by  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  the  Delaware  River  north  and 
west  .if  League  Island." 

Fort  Mecopok  lcb  \  (or  I '  ii  lnd  was  the  second 

of  the  hitter   Dame.      Aerrlius  says   that    it  was  "  two 

Swedish    mile-    fr Christina   ami  one   mile  from 

Gotheburg,on  the  river  shore,  on  thesame  plan  with 
some  houses  and  a  fort)."  Ferris  suggests  that  the 
building  was  a  block-house,  a  place  of  refuge  ami 
defense,  always,  in  those  days,  ended  near  a  settle- 
ment I'll"  Bite  was  somewhere  about  the  present 
town  of  Chester.  The  time  that  it  was  huilt  is  un- 
known.    It  wa-  befon    1648 

FO]  i  GRIPSHOLM  was  huilt  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernor, John  l'rinlz,  on  an  "island  in  the  River 
Schuylkill,"    within    gunshot    of    its    mouth.      The 


precise  situation  is  unknown.  Ferris  conjectures 
that  it  was  on  the  high  point  of  land  near  Bartram's 
Botanic  Gardens,  near  Gray's  Ferry,  and  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  at  that  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  islands  and  low  grounds  of  the  Neck,  was 
covered  with  water,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  between  Point  Breeze  and  Bartram's  Garden. 
This  conjecture  can  scarcely  be  sustained  by  known 
facts.  There  were  transfers  of  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  from  Bow  Creek  up, 
in  the  early  jurisdiction  of  the  Upland  Court.  It 
would  have  been  folly  at  that  time,  when  ground 
was  so  plenty,  for  any  one  to  have  taken  up  sub- 
merged islands  and  marshes.  The  description  of 
Gripsholm  by  Huddy,  the  Dutch  officer,  is  that  it 
was  "a  fort  on  a  very  convenient  spot  on  an  island 
near  the  borders  of  the  kill,  secured  from  the  west 
by  another  creek,  and  from  the  south-southeast,  and 
at  each  side,  with  underwood  and  valley  lands.  It 
lies  about  the  distance  of  a  gunshot  in  the  kill.  On 
the  south  side,  on  this  island,  beautiful  corn  was 
raised.  .  .  .  This  fort  cannot  control  the  river,  but  has 
the  command  over  the  whole  creek,  while  this  creek  is 
the  only  remaining  avenue  with  the  Minquas,  and 
without  it  this  river  is  of  little  value."  The  creek 
spoken  of  must  have  been  the  Minquas  (or  Mingo), 
with  the  streams  connected  therewith  leading  from 
Darby  and  Cobb's  Creeks.  This  stream  was  in  early 
time  said  to  be  the  regular  passageway  of  the  I  ndians 
coming  from  the  west  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
Rivers. 

The  Dutch  Fort  Beversrede  was  built  immediately 
opposite  the  Minquas,  or  Mingo,  or  Eagle's  Nest 
Creek,  to  command  the  trade  in  furs  (skins)  brought 
that  way  by  the  savages.  It  is  most  likely  that  Fort 
Gripsholm  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  upon  the  ground  afterward  known  as 
Province  Island,  or  State  Island. 


WICACO    BL0CK-H0USR 

WlCACO    BLOCK-HOUSE    stood    near   the    Delaware 

River,  it  is  believed,  aboul  the  site  afterward  occupied 

by  the  Swedish  Church  Gloria    Dei,  now  south  of 

Christian  Street  on  the  west  side  of  Swanson  Street. 
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The  block-house  was  built  for  defense  against  the 
Indians  in  1669,  and  is  usually  described  as  having 
loop-holes  for  defense.  It  is  believed  that  the  first 
Swedish  Church  ordered  by  Upland  Court,  in  1675,  to 
be  erected  at  Wicaco,  was  established  in  this  block- 
house, which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  1677. 
The  building  was  torn  down  in  1698,  when  the  old 
brick  Swedes'  Church  building,  dedicated  July  2, 
1700,  was  commenced. 

Association  Battery  at  Wicaco.— In  1747, 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  being  defenseless,  and 
Great  Britain  being  at  war  with  France,  much  anxiety 
existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  fear  of  the  visits  of  hostile  privateers  or  ships  of 
war,  there  being  no  garrisoned  fort  or  other  military 
defense  on  either  side  of  the  Delaware  from  the  capes 
all  the  way  up.  The  proprietary  government  under 
the  Penns  was  in  sympathy  with  any  warlike  measure  ; 
necessary  for  defense.  But  members  of  the  Society  j 
of  Friends,  who  were  in  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
would  not  consent  to  any  measures  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter. Finally  the  proprietary  government  deter- 
mined to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  volunteer 
military  force.  It  was  determined  to  form  what  was 
called  "  The  Association  for  General  Defense."  In 
May,  1748,  President  Palmer,  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  said,  "Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
having  voluntarily  entered  into  the  most  solemn 
engagements  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  whereof 
arms  have  been  provided,"  had  "likewise  at  con- 
siderable expense  erected  batteries  on  the  river  of  ' 
such  strength  and  weight  of  metal  as  to  render  it 
very  dangerous  for  an  enemy  to  attempt  the  bringing 
of  any  ships  before  the  city."  Thomas  Penn  wrote 
from  England  March  30,  1748,  "  Whenever  any  coin-  , 
pany  shall  be  made  in  Pennsylvania  for  establishing  a 
militia  and  erecting  a  battery,  we  shall  be  very  ready 
to  show  our  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  city  by 
giving  cannon  for  such  a  battery."  The  Association 
in  the  city  was  embodied  in  regiments.  There  were 
liberal  subscriptions,  by  means  of  which  the  battery 
was  built,  and  cannon  to  mount  it  borrowed  from 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York.  A  lottery  was 
promoted  for  the  raising  of  funds,  and  with  the 
profits  the  managers  bought  some  guns  in  England. 
In  1753  the  Association  Battery  mounted  twenty- 
seven  pieces.  The  site  of  this  work  was  southward 
of  Swedes'  Church,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
exactly  where  the  first  United  States  navy-yard  was 
afterwards  built.  In  1758  the  Association  Battery  was 
placed  under  guards,  and  they  were  ordered  to  use  the 
cannon  against  any  vessel  which  might  attempt  "to 
break  through  the  embargo."  From  the  absence  of 
any  record  of  use  of  the  Association  Battery  after- 
ward, it  is  presumed  that  it  was  untenable  and  had 
fallen  into  decay  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 
Society  Hill  Batteey  was  built  in  April,  1748, 


on  the  wharf  of  William  Atwood,  then  mayor  of  the 
city.  It  was  probably  situated  between  Lombard 
and  Cedar  [South]  Streets,  or  below  the  latter.  It 
was  built  in  two  days.  "  The  breastwork  is  eight  or 
ten  feet  thick,  composed  of  timber  and  plank  filled  in 
with  earth,  and  rammed  down.  The  building  of  the 
breastwork  and  merlons,  laying  the  platforms,  etc.,  was 
done  by  a  number  of  the  house-carpenters  of  this  city, 
who  voluntarily  and  generously  offered  their  labor 
gratis,  and  performed  the  work  with  the  greatest  alac- 
rity and  surprising  dispatch."  This  battery  mounted 
thirteen  guns,  but  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  them. 

Fort  Christiana  was  built  in  1748,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Association  and  Society  Hill  Bat- 
teries. It  was  begun  and  finished  in  a  few  days  on 
the  presumed  site  of  the  old  Fort  Christina,  "  on  the 
rocks  of  Christiana  (near  Wilmington,  Del.),  with  a 
bomb-proof  magazine,  and  calculated  for  mounting 
ten  guns."     This  was  in  July,  1748. 

Battery  at  New  Castle.— This  was  erected  in 
1748.  In  May  of  that  year  a  Spanish  privateer  with 
fourteen  carriage-guns  came  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
Elsinborough,  and  caused  much  alarm.  Capt.  Balliet, 
of  H.  M.  S.  "  Otter,"  which  had  been  sent  for  the 
defense  of  the  Delaware,  was  appealed  to,  but  un- 
luckily his  ship  was  unrigged,  and  his  cannons  were 
on  shore.  A  battery  was  thrown  up  and  the  guns 
placed  upon  it,  so  that  when  the  privateer  approached 
New  Castle  many  shot  were  fired  at  her  from  four 
mounted  guns,  "  most  of  which  passed  her."  Imme- 
diately afterward  a  fine  battery  was  erected  "  a  little 
below  the  town  of  New  Castle." 

Fort  at  Billingsport.— In  1776,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Philadelphia, 
Robert  Smith,  carpenter  and  builder,  commenced  to 
build  a  fortification  at  Billingsport  on  the  Jersey 
side,  about  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko,  the  celebrated  Polish  patriot,  drew 
the  plan  of  the  works,  and  arranged  the  means  of  de- 
fense, for  which  service  he  was  paid  fifty  pounds.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  this  work  was  to  protect 
the  ckevaux-de-frise  which  were  sunk  in  the  Delaware 
River,  to  prevent  hostile  vessels  from  passing  up  to 
the  city.  The  Continental  Congress  sanctioned,  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  the  building  of  the  fortifications  at  Bil- 
lingsport  under  direction  of  the  Council.  Col.  John 
Bull  and  Blathwaite  Jones,  who  had  previously  been 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  work,  were 
appointed  to  command,  the  former  as  colonel,  and  the 
latter  as  chief  engineer  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  A  considerable  number  of  men 
were  employed  in  building  these  work.-,  but  they  had 
not  been  finished  in  June,  1777.  Gen.  Mifflin  and 
M.  Du  Coudray,  who  were  appointed  at  that  time 
to  examine  the  work,  reported  that  six  or  eight 
weeks  might  be  sufficient  to  finish  it.  Those  officers 
were  authorized  to  complete  the  works,  and  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  and  garrison. 
Col.  Jehu  Eyre  was  ordered  to  Billingsport  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1777,  with  two  companies  of  militia  artillery. 
In  October,  Col.  William  Bradford  and  Col.  Will 
were  at  the  fort  with  about  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  men.  On  the  3d  the  British  landed  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  men  on  Raccoon  Creek, 
and  on  news  of  their  coming  Bradford  evacuated  the 
fort,  ordered  the  people  to  Fort  Island  (Mud  Fort  or 
Fort  Mercer),  carried  off  some  of  the  cannon  spiked, 
the  rest  took  off  the  ammunition,  and  set  the  barracks 
and  bake-house  on  fire.  The  British  Highlanders 
and  Marines  took  possession  of  the  works,  and  set 
fire  to  them  as  well  as  to  all  houses  that  were  left, 
and  abandoned  the  premises  on  the  7th  of  October. 
After  the  British  army  evacuated  Philadelphia  in 
1778,  Col.  Bull  was  ordered  by  Council  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery of  eleven  guns  at  Billingsport,  and  temporary 
barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison.  A 
force  was  maintained  there  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  In  1784  there  were  five  eighteen-pounders, 
one  twelve-pounder,  and  one  four-pounder  mounted 
and  four  other  guns  dismounted.  At  that  time  the 
keeper  of  the  fort  desired  the  privilege  of  establish- 
ing a  public-house  there. 

Fort  Mercer  (Red  Bank)  was  constructed  under 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  north  of  Billingsport,  and  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  ckevaux-de- 
frise.  The  work  was  commenced  by  recommendation 
of  Maj.  Thomas  Proctor,  of  artillery,  given  to  the 
Council  of  Safety  Dec.  23,  1776,  under  the  authority 
of  Maj. -Gen.  Putnam,  of  the  Continental  army.  The 
engineer  by  whose  direction  the  fortifications  were 
laid  was  the  Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko.  It  was  built 
principally  by  Col.  Bull  in  1777.  Monsieur  Du  Cou- 
dray,  while  commending,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
manner  in  which  the  fort  was  built,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  could  not  be  made  of  much  use  in  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  recommended  that  nearly 
all  the  guns  should  be  carried  to  Billingsport,  leaving 
two  or  three  cannon  at  Bed  Bank  as  sufficient.  When 
Gen.  Howe  got  into  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  he  consid- 
ered the  reduction  of  the  Red  Bank  fort  as  a  matter 
of  importance.  Col.  Count  Donop  was  sent,  with 
from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
troops,  chiefly  Bessians,  across  the  river  Delaware,  and 
marchi  'I  to  the  fori  on  the  23d  of  October,  this  oper- 
ation being  pari  of  a  combined  attack  to  be  made  by 
iii  troops  on  land,  and  the  "  Augusta"  frigate/of  sixty- 
four  films,  with  the  frigates  " Merlin,"  " Roebuck," 
and  others.  The  American  galleys,  under  Commo- 
dore Hazel  wood,  contested  the  passage  of  the  ships. 
Mud  Fort  (Mifflin)  engaged  in  the  cannonade.  Donop, 
on  arriving  before  the  Bed  Bant  fort,  summoned  the 
commander,  Col.  Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  his  little  garrison  ol  four  hundred  men  to 
They  refused,  although  they  had  but 
fourteen  guns  mounted  for  defense.     Donop  made  an 


attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed 
and  his  men  slaughtered,  principally  by  the  effects  of 

!  grape-shot  and  musketry.  The  conflict  was  short. 
The  Hessians  were  defeated,  leaving  three  or  four 
hundred  of  their  comrades  behind  them.   The  Amer- 

j  ican  loss  within  the  fort  was  eight  men  killed,  twenty- 
nine  wounded,  and  a  captain  taken   prisoner  while 

!  reconnoitering.  The  Hessians  retreated  to  Haddon- 
field.  Donop  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  the 
next  day.     Congress  highly  applauded  the  gallantry 

j  of  Col.  Greene,  and  voted  that  a  sword  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him.     He  did  not  live  to  receive  it.     He 

1  was  murdered  at  his  quarters,  near  the  Croton  River, 
in  New  York,  by  Tories  and  British  dragoons,  under 

j  Col.  De  Lancey,  who  surprised  the  post.  After  the 
death  of  Donop,  Gen.  Varnum   commanded  at  the 

I  fort,  with  supporting  troops  at  Woodbury.  After  Fort 
Mifflin  was  evacuated,  the  British  sent  five  thousand 
men  against  Fort  Mercer.  They  were  commanded  by 
Cornwallis  and  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson.  They  occu- 
pied Billingsport  without  resistance,  and  Varnum, 
whose  force  was  far  inferior,  prudently  withdrew  from 
Red  Bank. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1829,  several  uniformed 
volunteer  companies  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey 
erected  a  monument  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
fort  at  Red  Bank  in  remembrance  of  the  patriotism 
and  gallantry  of  Lieut.-Col.  Christopher  Greene  and 
his  men. 

Exactly  when  this  fort  was  called  Mercer  is  not 
known.  It  must  have  borne  the  name  before  the  attack 
by  Donop.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1777,  a  com- 
munication to  Commodore  Hazelwood  by  Maj. -Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  and  Baron  De  Kalb  and  Brig.-Gen. 
Henry  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  is  dated  at  Fort  Mercer. 
Mud  Fort,  afterward  called  Fort  Mifflin,  was 
situate  upon  Mud  Island,  "  about  eight  miles  down  the 
river"  Delaware.  This  work  was  commenced  before 
the  Revolution,  without  anticipating  the  use  to  which 
it  would  be  put  in  resisting  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1773,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  "  to  apply  and  dispose  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  toward  the  building  of  such  fortifi- 
cations as  might  be  necessary  for  the  security  and 
defense  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  With  a  portion 
of  this  money  they  purchased  Mud  Island,  which 
immediately  became  known  as  Fort  Island.  A  skillful 
engineer,  recommended  by  Gen.  Gage,  planned  the 
works,  and  some  portion  of  the  fortifications  was  com- 
pleted before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774.  The 
fact  that  the  fort  had  already  been  commenced  natu- 
rally seemed  to  render  the  sinking  of  the  chevaux-de- 
/rife  in  this  portion  of  the  Delaware  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. In  the  operations  of  the  21st  of  October, 
when  Donop  was  killed,  the  British  frigates  "  Roe- 
buck," "Augusta,"  and  "  Merlin"  were  engaged  by 
the  fort  at  Mud  Island,  as  well  as  by  the  Pennsylvania 
galleys,  floating  batteries,  and  fire-ships.  The  loss  of 
two  of  these  vessels  somewhat  crippled  the  attacking 
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force.  Being  iu  possession  of  the  city,  a  regular  siege 
was  attempted.  The  British  erected  batteries  on  the 
east  and  west  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River  near  the 
mouth.  They  mounted  twenty  guns, — twenty-four- 
and  twenty-two-pounders,  which  had  been  borrowed 
from  ships  belonging  to  the  British  fleet.  About  the 
27th  of  September  the  attack  commenced.  Mud  | 
Fort  was  gallantly  defended  by  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  with  his  small  garrison. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  British  batteries  on 
the  Schuylkill,  with  six  frigates  belonging  to  the  j 
fleet,  with  galleys  and  smaller  vessels,  commenced  | 
the  bombardment.  There  were  but  three  hundred  ] 
men  in  the  fort.  The  force  against  them  was  at 
least  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  guns.  Mud  Fort 
answered  gallantly.  The  Pennsylvania  armed  boats 
and  State  vessels  assisted.  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank, 
and  a  new  American  battery,  built  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  took  part  in  the  fight.  Col.  Smith,  being 
wounded  on  the  11th,  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Russel,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  who  resigned  the  I 
command  after  one  day's  fighting.  During  six  days 
it  was  computed  that  ten  hundred  and  thirty  cannon-  j 
shot  had  been  fired  at  the  fort  by  the  British.  The 
worst  destruction  was  made  by  the  "  Vigilant,"  an 
East  India  ship,  which  was  razeed,  and  turned  into  a 
floating  battery,  carrying  sixteen  twenty-four-pound 
guns.  This  vessel,  with  another  hulk,  armed  with 
three  guns,  managed  to  get  on  the  west  side  of  the 
fort,  between  the  island  and  the  shore.  Here,  where 
no  attack  was  expected,  the  works  were  weak,  and 
the  execution  of  the  enemy's  guns  was  most  severe. 
The  palisades  were  beaten  down,  the  parapet  de- 
stroyed, the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  block-house 
leveled.  Of  the  three  hundred  men,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  October,  Maj.  Simeon  Thayer,  with 
forty  men,  the  remainder  of  his  garrison,  embarked 
in  boats,  set  fire  to  the  barracks  and  buildings  which 
remained,  and  gained  the  shelter  of  Red  Bank. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British, 
Col.  Bull  was  sent  to  Mud  Island  with  workmen  and 
laborers  to  repair  the  hanks  and  sluices,  and  com- 
plete barracks  sufficient  for  fifty  men.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  various  officers  with  small  numbers  of  men 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  fort  remained 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
until  April  15,  1795,  when  an  act  of  Assembly  was 
passed,  ceding  the  fort  and  island  to  the  United 
States,  provided  the  same  should  be  accepted  within 
one  year  ;  also  that  the  State  might  at  all  times  oc- 
cupy the  island  and  fort  whenever  the  same  should 
not  be  held  by  a  military  force  under  the  United 
States.  The  gift  was  ratified,  and  Mud  Fort  passed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government; 
about  this  time  it  began  to  be  called  Fori  Mifflin. 
Honey  was  appropriated  to  make  the  work  strong  for 
defense.  Maj.  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  was  appointed 
temporary  engineer,  and  the  design  for  the  new  Fort 


Mifflin  was  furnished  by  Col.  Tousard.  In  1806  the 
fort  was  described  as  "  a  regular  inclosed  work,  with 
batteries,  magazines,  and  barracks,  principally  erected 
in  1798, 1799,  and  1800.  During  the  war  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain  Fort  Mifflin  was  occupied,  during 
March  and  April,  1813,  by  the  Independent  Blues, 
Capt.  William  Mitchell,  and  the  Junior  Artillerists, 
Capt.  Jacob  H.  Fisler,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men.  Capt.  James  N.  Barker,  of  the  United  States 
army,  commanded  at  the  fort  in  1813.  From  1844  to 
1853  there  was  a  company  of  United  States  artillery 
stationed  at  the  fort,  which  mounted  fifty-three  guns. 

Liberty  Island.— In  1776  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  building  of  a  fort  on 
Liberty  Island,  which  was  in  the  Delaware  River. 
Robert  Allison  and  George  Worell  undertook  the 
work.  It  is  probable  that  this  island  was  afterward 
called  Bush  Island. 

Continental  Forts  and  Batteries. — In  the 
latter  part  of  1776,  when  the  movements  of  the 
British  army  in  New  Jersey  menaced  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  there  was  considerable  alarm  because 
there  were  no  defenses  which  would  prevent  the 
enemy  from  marching  into  the  city  by  a  northern 
route.  Maj. -Gen.  Israel  Putnam  was  therefore  sent 
by  Gen.  Washington  to  Philadelphia,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief  that  a  line  of 
defenses  might  be  thrown  up,  reaching  from  the 
heights  at  Fairmount  and  Springettsbury,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  over  to  the  Delaware.  The  lines 
were  marked  out,  and  work  commenced  in  December, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  on  Christmas-day,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
royal  troops,  but  little  could  have  been  done  to  the 
fortifications  except  preliminary  work. 

Fort  at  Darby  Creek. — A  battery  seems  to  have 
been  erected  near  this  stream,  in  1777,  for  the  defense 
of  the  city.  The  exact  location  is  unknown.  It  was 
probably  south  of  the  creek,  and  below  Mud  Fort. 
Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  built  on  the  island 
of  Tinicum.  In  September,  1777,  the  State  Navy 
Board  recommended  that  ninety  or  one  hundred  men 
should  be  placed  in  this  fort. 

British  Batteries  during  the  Revolution. — 
As  soon  as  Lord  Howe  and  the  royal  army  entered 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1777,  immediate  measures  of  defense  against  the 
American  fleets  and  galleys  were  undertaken.  A 
battery  was  commenced  near  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, one  redoubt  being  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Reed  and  Swanson  Streets.  The  old  Association 
Battery  was  utilized  by  the  mounting  of  three  guns. 
Another  wharf-battery  was  built  near  Swanson  and 
Christian  Streets.  At  Kensington  a  battery  was  built 
on  a  wharf  above  Cohocksink  Creek.  All 
teries  were  brought  into  effectual  use  on  the  27th  of 
September,  when  the  "  Delaware,"  frigate,  Capt. 
Charles  Alexander,  mounting  twenty  guns,  the  frig- 
ate "  Montgomery,"  the  "  Fly,"  sloop,  with  a  number 
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of  galleys  and  boats,  appeared  before  the  city.  The 
"  Delaware"  anchored  within  five  hundred  yards  of  | 
the  lower  battery  and  opened  fire.  The  "  Montgom- 
ery" and  other  vessels  engaged  the  Association  Bat- 
tery and  that  at  Christian  Street.  The  result  was 
unfortunate.  The  "Delaware"  grounded,  and  was 
forced  to  strike  her  flag.  A  schooner  was  disabled 
and  run  ashore.  The  "Montgomery,''  "Fly,"  and 
the  gondolas  attempted  to  pass  up  the  Delaware 
River,  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  the  "  Montgomery"  and  a  schooner  having 
their  masts  carried  away.  The  others  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  to  Mud  Fort,  under  the  guns  of 
which  they  were  in  safety. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Howe  had  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  had  withdrawn  his 
troops  to  the  city  and  liberties,  intrench ments  and 
field-works  were  constructed  on  the  lines  laid  out 
by  Gen.  Putnam,  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill.  There  were  ten  redoubts  with  small 
batteries  between  the  lines,  being  further  defended 
by  abatis  and  stockades  constructed  of  apple-trees 
and  other  timber  cut  down  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
many  places  there  were  lines  of  intrenchment  and 
ditches  behind  the  abatis.  Taking  present  localities 
as  ready  means  of  location,  the  principal  British  I 
works  were  as  follows  : 

Battery  No.  1,  east  of  Front  Street,  above  Cohock-  j 
sink  Creek,  of  a  square  shape,  commanding  the  river  ] 
and  the  Front  Street  road,  with  a  small  two-gun 
battery  south  of  it.  Intrenchments  and  abatis  ex- 
tended nearly  along  the  line  of  the  present  Maiden 
Street  to  Germantown  road.  Saw-shaped  redans, 
each  calculated  to  hold  three  men,  were  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Germantown  road  and  Maiden 
Street. 

No.  2,  square  redoubt,  west  of  the  Germantown 
road,  little  north  of  Poplar  Street. 

No.  3,  between  Third  and  Fourth  above  Poplar 
Street. 

No.  4,  northwest  of  No.  3,  but  near  Poplar  and  west 
of  Fourth. 

No.  5,  near  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Poplar, 
as  at  present  open.  There  were  no  streets  between 
Fourth  Street  and  the  Wissahiekon  or  Ridge  road,  but 
beyond  No.  4  was  a  small  redan  which  would  hold  a 
few  men. 

No.  6,  i  ast  of  Ridge  road,  and  not  far  from  Coates 
- 

No.  7,  north  of  the  Hamilton  Mansion  at  Bush 
Hill,  and  near  Eighteenth  and  Coates  Street. 

No.  8,  near  Twentieth  Street  and  Francis  Lane  or 
Coates  Street  'now  called  Fairmount  Avenue].  This 
was  the  most  northerly  of  all  the  redoubts. 

No.  9,  near  Lemon  Hill.  A  shorl  distam  e  above 
where  the  Reading  Railroad  crosses  Coates  Street. 

No.  10,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Fairmount  Hill, 
and  on  aline  with  Green  Street.  Also  a  small  bat- 
tery on  the  northeast  slope  of  the   hill,  and  a  barbed 


battery  of  three  guns  on  the  west  side  which  com- 
manded the  Upper  Ferry. 

Half-Moon  Batteries. — In  advance  of  the  main 
line  of  redoubts  and  abatis  were  batteries  of  observa- 
tion near  the  great  roads.  One  of  these  was  on  the 
west  side  of  old  York  road,  below  the  upper  branch  of 
Cohocksink  Creek,  and  probably  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  and  near  Germantown  Avenue.  A  larger  half- 
moon  was  on  the  east  side  of  Ridge  Avenue  a  little 
below  Girard  College,  near  Thompson  Street. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  city  a  fascine  redoubt  of 
six  brass  guns  was  built  near  the  foot  of  Chestnut 
Street,  Schuylkill,  which  commanded  the  Lower 
Ferry.  A  fascine  redoubt  was  built  on  the  hill  above 
Market  Street,  and  near  the  Schuylkill.  A  redoubt 
was  placed  on  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  near  the  old  graveyard  above  Market 
Street,  somewhere  about  the  western  end  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  bridge.  The  Middle  Ferry  floating 
bridge,  which  had  been  built  by  the  British  to  replace 
the  old  bridge  which  had  been  removed  by  the  Amer- 
icans, was  also  defended  by  the  British  with  eight  iron 
cannon  mouuted  on  the  ferry  wharf. 

Fort  Delaware  (Peapatch). — In  1813,  during  the 
excitement  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Delaware 
was  blockaded  by  British  ships,  the  United  States 
government  purchased  the  Peapatch  Island  in  the 
river  Delaware  below  New  Castle  for  the  defense  prin- 
cipally of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Secretary 
of  War  then  addressed  the  City  Councils  and  prom- 
ised that  fortifications  should  be  erected  on  the  island 
if  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  loan  the  United 
States  government  fifteen  thousand  or  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  that  purpose.  An  ordinance  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  despite  the  opposition  of  Select 
Council,  making  the  appropriation.  In  1S14  the  city 
asked  that  a  battery  of  thirty-two  twenty-four  pound- 
ers should  be  erected  on  the  Peapatch  and  suitable 
fortifications  at  Newbold's  Point  and  Red  Bank.  Capt. 
Babcock,  of  the  engineer  corps,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  had  no  greater  authority  than  to  erect  two  martello 
towers.  Councils  were  averse  to  the  towers.  Plans 
were  adopted  subsequently  for  fortifications  and  for 
the  inclosure  of  the  islands;  but  one  of  the  towers 
was  built  in  the  Northern  Liberties  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Subsequently  the  United  States  built  a 
very  strong  and  formidable-looking  fortification  there. 
During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  Fort  Delaware 
was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  of  Confederate 
prisoners. 

Fortifications  in  the  War  of  1812. — In  Au- 
gust, 1814,  the  Committee  of  Defense  of  Philadelphia, 
appointed  at  town-meeting,  resolved  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  "immediately  erect  field  fortifications  on  the 
heights  and  most  important  passes  to  the  entrances 
of  the  city,  to  wit,  from  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill.'' i  iiu.  Jonathan  Williams  was  requested  to  act 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  engineers  in 
locating  the  proper   places.     Under    this    resolution 
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the  able-bodied  citizens  of  Philadelphia  marched 
daily  in  great  numbers  to  the  ground  marked  out  for 
the  forts,  where  they  entered  upon  the  most  laborious 
service,  digging,  carrying  away  dirt,  and  other  hard 
work.  Masters  and  journeymen  in  the  various  me- 
chanical trades  marched  out  together.  Societies, 
persons  of  various  nationality,  together  with  physi- 
cians, artists,  clergymen,  and  church-members  assisted 
in  this  work.  Between  the  3d' of  September  and  the 
1st  of  October,  when  the  works  were  finished,  it  was  es- 
timated that  fifteen  thousand  persons  had  contributed 
their  labors  toward  their  completion.  These  forti- 
fications were  principally  laid  out  and  directed  by  Col. 
L.  Foncin,  a  French  officer,  who  had  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia for  many  years.     The  forts  were  as  follows : 

Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  on 
Gray's  Ferry  road,  commanding  the  floating  bridge. 

Fort  Hamilton,  at  junction  of  Gray's  Ferry  and 
Darby  roads. 

Redoubt  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill,  on  the 
Gray's  Ferry  road,  opposite  Hamilton's  Grove. 

Redoubt  upon  the  Lancaster  road,  west  of  Market 
Street  bridge. 

Redoubt  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  at  Fair- 
mount,  which  commanded  the  bridge  at  the  Upper 
Ferry,  and  also  the  bridge  at  Market  Street. 

Fortifications  during  the  Rebellion.— Some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  against  the 
Confederacy,  under  a  suggestion  that  the  city  was 
not  free  from  danger  of  attack,  a  few  small  works 
were  erected  at  various  places,  but  were  never  occu- 
pied by  any  garrison.    They  were  situated  as  follows  : 

A  redoubt  on  the  hill  in  Fairmount  Park,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  drive  from  Lemon  Hill  and 
Girard  Avenue,  at  the  head  of  Girard  Avenue  bridge. 
The  embankments  were  leveled  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  exactly  where  the  citadel  was  planned  the 
statue  of  Humboldt  is  now  placed. 

A  small  half-moon  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gray's 
Ferry  road,  between  the  United  States  arsenal  and 
the  Schuylkill  River. 

A  redoubt  on  the  rocks  formerly  known  as  the 
Cliffs,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  end 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road bridge  at  Gray's  Ferry.  The  fort  and  the  rocks 
have  since  been  obliterated  by  railroad  operations. 

An  earthwork  on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street, 
on  the  rise  of  the  hill  west  of  Thirty-sixth  Street. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

ART   AND    ARTISTS. 

Art  can  find  congenial  surroundings  only  in  old 
communities  where  wealth  permits  leisure  and  invites 
culture.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  hear  so 
little  of  artists  in  the  early  history  of  this  country. 


The  colonies  did  not  present  a  very  inviting  field  to 
the  painter  or  sculptor.  There  was  no  inducement 
for  him  to  settle  there,  even  if,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage  across 
I  the  ocean  to  study  American  scenery.  A  few  did  come, 
I  doubtless,  who  traveled  over  the  country,  visiting  the 
principal  cities,  where  they  left,  as  marks  of  their 
passage,  the  portrait  of  some  wealthy  citizen,  or  of 
the  blushing  beauty,  his  daughter.  Some  of  these 
old-time  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia 
I  families  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  name  of  the  painter 
is  unknown.  Poor  artist!  struggling  for  bread,  per- 
haps, yet  with  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  attain 
fame.  The  features  he  fixed  upon  the  canvas  are 
there  still  to  tell  of  his  cunning  art,  but  he — his  very 
name  is  forgotten. 

Among  the  works  of  these  anonymous  painters  are 
the  following:  A  portrait  of  Edward  Shippen,  first 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1712;  a  portrait 
of  Edward  or  Joseph  Shippen  (there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  first  name),  son  of  Edward  the  first. 
Edward,  the  son,  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  father 
(1712) ;  Joseph  died  in  1741.  These  likenesses,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Shippen  family,  were 
painted  prior  to  the  time  of  any  artist  whose  name  is 
remembered.  Joseph's  picture  might  indeed  have 
been  done  by  John  Watson,  who  came  to  America  in 
1715,  and  settled  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  have  made  occasional  excursions  to 
Philadelphia,  or  by  John  Smybert,  a  resident  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  is  also  supposed  to  have  visited 
Philadelphia  between  1728  (date  of  his  arrival  in  this 
country)  and  1751 ;  the  supposition  being  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Smybert  painted  portraits  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  during  that  period.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  three  Shippen  portraits  were 
painted  by  one  and  the  same  unknown  hand. 

Also  two  life-size  portraits,  one  of  George  McCall, 
merchant,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1701,  and 
died  in  1740,  and  the  other  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anne 
!  McCall,  daughter  of  Jasper  Yeates.     A  portrait  of 
|  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  in  the  possession  of  the 
I  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  fine  like- 
ness of  James  Logan  are  also  among  the  works  left 
j  by  unknown  artists.     The  same  obscurity  surrounds 
the  engravers  of  the   wood-cuts  used  in  the  news- 
\  papers  and  almanacs  of  that  early  period.     A  well- 
executed  copper-plate,  accompanying  Franklin's  ac- 
count of  the  Pennsylvania  fireplace,  is  believed  to 
have  been  engraved   here,  but  by   whom   it   is   not 
known. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  in  its 
possession  two  drawings  by  Watson.  They  are  por- 
traits  of  Governor  Keith  and  his  wife,  in  India  ink. 
These  portraits  were  made  probably  between  1717  and 
1728.     Watson  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  Aug.  22,  L728. 

Although  no  real  artist  is  known  to  have  settled  in 
Philadelphia  before  1746,  there  were  certainly  some 
"painters,"  whose  ambition  did  not  aim  higher  than 
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the  execution  of  a  tavern  or  shop  sign.  If  many  of  [ 
these  signs  were  mere  daubs,  some  gave  unmistakable 
proof  of  artistic  taste  and  skill.  In  our  chapter  od 
Inns  and  Taverns  we  have  described  some  of  these 
signs,  and  mentioned  some  sign-painters  whose  names 
belong  to  the  history  of  art  and  artists,  but  they 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are 
presently  speaking.  In  1702,  or  thereabout,  one  or 
those  pseudo-artists  executed  a  painting,— the  earliest 
known  to  have  been  done  in  Philadelphia, — which  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  represents  the  royal  arms,  and  bears 
Queen  Anne's  motto,  "  Semper  eadem."  It  was  doubt- 
less made.  "  by  order,"  to  hang  behind  and  above  the 
seat  of  the  judges  in  the  old  court-house.  The  work- 
man who  did  the  job  was,  to  all  appearance,  but  a 
second-rate  sign-painter. 

Another  memento  of  those  bygone  days  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  It  is  a  view  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  roughly  done  in  bright  colors, 
and  shows  the  painter  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
laws  nt'  perspective  and  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow.  This  picture  had  found  its  way  to  England, 
and  it  was  discovered  in  an  old  curiosity-shop  by  the 
Hon.  George  M.  Dallas  while  he  was  minister  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Dallas  purchased  it  and  presented  it  to 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Much  inter- 
est is  attached  to  this  picture,  notwithstanding  its 
want  of  artistic  merit,  as  one  of  the  oldest  pictorial 
relics  connected  with  the  history  of  Philadelphia.  It 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  and  was  spoken  of 
by  James  N.  Barker  in  an  historical  essay  published 
many  years  ago.  The  painter  of  this  old  view  of 
Philadelphia  was  Peter  Cooper,  whose  history  is 
briefly  told  in  the  minutes  of  the  City  Council,  where 
it  is  entered  that  "Peter  Cooper,  painter,"  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  of  the  city  in  May,  1717.  In  the 
same  year  Peter  Luolie,  Aaron  Huliot,  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  all  painters,  were  also  admitted. 

William  Dunlap,  in  his  "History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States," 
says  that  there  were  few  artists  in  the  country  prior 
to  1751.  and  mentions  Blackburn,  Green,  and  Theus 
as  having  been  in  the  colonies  in  1750.  But  as  early 
as  1746,  Robert  Feke  and  William  Williams,  two 
painters  of  merit,  resided  in  Philadelphia.  Feke  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  Dutch 
family  which  settled  at  the  head  of  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y., 
at  an  early  period.  That  he  resided  in  Philadelphia 
some  years  can  be  a  matter  of  but  little  doubt.     His 

signature    is   upon  a  poll  rait   nt'  Mrs.  Willing,  wile  of 

Charles  Willing,  mayor,  1748-49,  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Charles  Willing,  a  descendant.  A  portrait  of 
Tench  Francis,  attorney-general,  signed  "  K.  Feke. 
1746,"  is  in  the  possession  of  Joshua  Francis  Fisher. 
A  writer  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  ill.,  speak- 
ing of  Feke,  says,  "The  portraits  (Mrs.  Willing  and 
Tench  Francis)  referred  to  are  rather  remarkable  for 


drawing  and  expression,  and  the  coloring,  which  is 
still  fresh  and  natural,  gives  reason  to  think  the 
painter  must  have  been  well  taught,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  native  self-educated  artist  could  at 
that  time  have  done  so  well."  The  portrait  of  Tench 
Francis  is  a  kitcat  (size  of  life),  in  a  haudsome  full 
dress  of  the  time  (1746). 

Another  writer  in  the  Historical  Magazine  makes 
out  Feke's  history  to"  be  somewhat  romantic.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Feke,  although  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, was  a  Quaker,  who  joined  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  thereby  gave  offense  to  his  father.  The  young 
man  then  embraced  a  seafaring  life,  and  in  one  of 
his  voyages  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  and 
carried  off  to  Spain.  While  a  captive  in  that  far-off 
land,  ht,  sought  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  a  long 
imprisonment  by  some  rude  attempts  at  painting. 
The  sale  of  these  poor  pictures,  after  his  release, 
procured  him  the  means  of  returning  to  America. 
He  then  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  painted  portraits, 
and  is  said  to  have  several  times  visited  Philadelphia. 
If  this  be  true,  young  Feke  while  a  prisoner  must 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  with  some  of  the 
Spanish  masters.  He  died  in  Bermuda,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  years.  Among  his  pictures  yet  remaining 
are  those  of  Rev.  John  Callendar,  of  Newport,  and 
the  wife  of  Governor  Wanton. 

William  Williams  was  an  English  painter  of  some 
merit.  He  must  have  beeu  in  Philadelphia  long 
enough  to  earn  a  reputation  as  an  artist  of  experi- 
ence and  taste,  since  it  was  to  him  Mr.  Pennington 
brought  Benjamin  West,  then  a  mere  boy,  for  instruc- 
tion in  his  art.  The  precise  date  on  which  this  took 
place  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  prior  to 
1750,  since  West  commenced  portrait  and  historical 
painting  in  1753  ;  he  was  then  only  fifteen  years  old. 
When  young  West  was  introduced  to  Williams  he 
had  never  seen  an  oil  painting,  except  his  own  crude 
attempts  made  in  Chester  County.  He  gazed  with 
admiration  on  a  painting  in  oil  colors,  made  by  Wil- 
liams for  Samuel  Shoemaker.  Williams  felt  interested 
in  this  boy  artist ;  he  instructed  him  in  the  first  rules 
of  his  art,  permitted  him  to  study  his  own  pictures 
and  drawings,  and  loaned  him  the  works  of  Fresuoy 
and  Richardson.  Williams  was  one  of  the  con- 
tractors for  the  erection  of  the  second  theatre  built  in 
Southwark.  Some  efforts  having  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  this  theatre  from  being  cotn- 
pleted,  Williams  represented  to  Governor  Denny 
that  he  had  contracted  to  provide  a  new  set  of  scenery 
for  this  theatre,  and  had  painted  them  ;  that  the  cost 
was  upward  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be  i 
lost  to  him  if  the  theatre  were  interfered  with.  So 
we  know  him  to  have  been  a  scene-painter  as  well  as  ' 
a  portrait-painter, — two  widely-different  branches  of 
the  same  art.  Williams  must  have  left  Philadelphia  , 
some  time  after  this,  for  in  an  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  January,  1763,  he  announced  that  he  had 
returned  from  the  West   Indies,  and  was  to  be  found 
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in  Loxley's  Court,  at  the  sign  of  Hogarth's   Head, 
where  he  was  prepared  to  do  painting  in  general. 

Hesselius,  an  English  painter,  whom  Mr.  Dunlap 
mentions  as  having  settled  in  Annapolis  in  1763,  was 
in  Philadelphia  in  1751,  and  he  must  have  lived 
there  for  some  years  prior  to  that  date,  unless  we  are 
deceived  by  a  similarity  of  names,  for  "John  Hes- 
selius" was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Philadelphia 
Dancing  Assembly  in  1749.  The  signature  "  Hes- 
selius, 1751,"  is  on  three  fine  paintings  once  in  the 
possession  of  John  William  Wallace,  also  a  portrait 
of  Joshua  Maddox,  merchant,  and  for  some  years  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  Philadelphia  County ;  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Maddox,  his  wife ;  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, one  of  the  belles  of  the  Dancing  Assembly  of 
1748.  A  writer,  describing  these  family  pictures, 
says,  "These  paintings  are  of  considerable  merit. 
The  countenances  are  delineated  with  taste  and  deli- 
cacy of  coloring.  The  drapery  is  finely  done,  the 
shadows  being  broad  and  bold."  Hesselius  is  said  to 
have  been  a  painter  of  the  school  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  the  broad  shadows  characteristic  of  Sir  God- 
frey's style  being  remarkable  in  the  pictures  signed 
"  Hesselius."  This  and  other  marked  characteristics 
have  caused  several  pictures  to  be  assigned  to  Hes- 
selius, although  they  bear  no  signature.  Such  is  the 
case  with  a  portrait  of  Miss  Mary  McCall,  daughter 
of  George  McCall,  which  belonged  to  the  Misses 
Plumsted.  Miss  McCall  was  born  in  1725.  She 
married  William  Plumsted,  mayor  of  the  city,  in 
1750,  who  was  the  son  of  Clement  Plumsted,  also 
mayor.  The  Misses  Plumsted  had  another  valu- 
able family  picture,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Clement 
Plumsted,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  probably  one 
of  his  latest  works,  since  he  died  in  England  in  1680. 

Hesselius  went  to  Maryland  some  time  after  1751. 
The  portraits  of  Joseph  Pemberton,  son  of  Israel,  i 
and  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Joseph  Galloway,  | 
of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  are  assigned  to  Hes- 
selius, for  having  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  before 
mentioned.  These  portraits  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pemberton  family,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are 
three-quarter  lengths,  life-size.  The  Walton  family 
had  in  their  possession  two  portraits  by  Hesselius. 

Benjamin  West,  the  boy  artist,  revealed  his  preco- 
cious talent  in  Lancaster,  where,  it  is  said,  he  made 
drawings  on  poplar  boards  for  Mr.  Wayne,  and  even 
executed  a  painting  for  William  Henry,  an  ingenious  | 
mechanic  of  that  town.1  He  commenced  painting 
portraits  in  Philadelphia  in  1753,  and  left  that  city 
for  New  York  in  1758.  He  must  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  painting  during  these  six  years, 
for  quite  a  large  number  of  his  pictures,  dating  from 


1  Dunlap  saya  that  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  possessed  some  of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  West,  painted  on  panel.  "  The  largest  is  his  own  com- 
position, and  consists  of  a  white  cow,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and 
sundry  trees,  houses,  men,  and  ships,  combined  in  a  manner  perfectly 
childish.  The  other  is  a  sea-piece,  ccpied  from  a  print,  with  a  perfect 
lack  of  skill,  as  might  be  expected." 


that  period,  are  in  the  possession  of  old  Philadelphia 
families.  It  is  asserted  in  the  "Shippen  Memoirs" 
(Balch)  that  the  first  professional  work  of  young 
West  was  the  portrait  of  Charles  Willing.  As  Mr. 
Willing  was  a  merchant  in  Barbadoes,  and  he  only 
moved  to  Philadelphia  after  his  marriage,  in  1760,  it 
is  probable  that  he  had  his  likeness  taken  during  a 
prior  visit.  West  was  living  with  Mr.  Clarkson,  and 
had  won  the  warm  interest  of  Rev.  William  Smith, 
who  befriended  him  in  many  ways.  Besides  painting 
portraits  and  historical  pictures,  the  industrious  lad 
must  have  made  sketches  of  scenery  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  "  Treaty  Tree"  at  Shackamaxon  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  painting  of  the  treaty  of 
William  Penn  with  the  Indians,  which  he  executed 
in  England  in  after-years,  and  the  resemblance  is 
too  perfect  to  admit  of  his  having  painted  it  from 
memory. 

Among  the  portraits  and  pictures  painted  by  West 
during  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Portraits  of  Mr.  Peter  Bard  and  Mrs.  Dinah 
Bard,  of  New  Jersey;  one  of  the  Morris  family,  of 
Philadelphia;  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith, 
in  the  attitude  and  style  of  St.  Ignatius,  after  Murillo ; 
and  a  historical  picture  of  "  The  Trial  of  Susannah," 
for  Mr.  Cox  ;  a  portrait  of  Eleanor  Swift,  who  was 
born  July  8,  1732,  and  who  married  Andrew  Elliott — 
probably  between  1750  and  1755 — together  with  her 
daughter,  Eleanor  Elliott,  while  a  child  ;  a  picture  of 
St.  Agnes  and  the  Lamb,  and  a  head, — in  the  posses- 
sion of  Edward  Shippen;  a  portrait  of  Jenny  Gallo- 
way, born  in  the  year  1745,  who  married  Joseph  Ship- 
pen  in  176S,  and  died  in  1801, — in  possession  of  John 
Shippen,  of  Pottsville. 

A  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  William  Allen,  who 
was  on  the  bench  in  1754,  was  painted  by  Benjamin 
West  before  he  left  Philadelphia,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Brown,  in  the  "  Forum,"  vol.  i.  pages  248,  249 : 

"  It  is  a  three-quarter  length  portrait,  and  is  taken 
standing.  He  has  a  curled  wig  and  ruffled  sleeves, 
but  is  otherwise  dressed  as  plainly  as  possible.  The 
costume  for  the  whole  dress  is  apparently  of  one  color, 
— a  not  very  good  shade  of  brown;  the  colors  may 
have  faded.  The  face  is  round,  with  rather  straight 
features,  and  is  distinguished  by  bonhomie  and  good 
sense  rather  than  by  intensity  of  intellectual  action, 
or  by  anything  aesthetic." 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  painted  by  West 
while  Rush  was  prosecuting  his  studies  in  London, 
belong  to  Dr.  W.  Kent  Gilbert.  It  is  a  kitcat,  and 
handsomely  executed. 

Portraits  of  Hon.  James  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hare, 
Robert  Hare,  and  Dr.  Preston,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  are  ascribed  by  Tuckerman  to  this  artist. 

West's  object  in  removing  to  New  York,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  better  prices  for  his  pictures  than  he 
had  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  was  to  earn  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  realize  the  dream  of  his  boy- 
hood,— to  visit  Italy  ami  study  the  works  ol  the  great 
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masters.  This  hope  was  not  disappointed.  The 
young  Quaker  was  destined  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
examples  of  genius  recognized  and  encouraged  by 
warm-hearted  and  liberal  men  until  it  has  attained 
the  summit  and  justified  their  opinion.  This  hick,  as 
some  of  his  rivals  called  the  spontaneous  homage 
paid  to  the  godly  gift  of  the  artist,  never  failed  West. 
In  New  York  he  painted  many  portraits,  amongothers 
that  of  Mr.  Kelly,  a  wealthy  merchant.  While  en- 
gaged on  this  last  work,  West  learned  that  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  loading  a  vessel  with  flour  for 
Leghorn.  He  mentioned  to  Mr.  Kelly  his  intention 
of  leaving  New  York  as  soon  as  the  Iatter's  portrait 
was  finished,  to  take  passage  on  that  ship.  Mr.  Kelly, 
who  treated  the  young  painter  with  much  friendli- 
ness, made  him  talk  of  his  plans,  and  when  the  por- 
trait was  finished,  paid  him  the  price  agreed  upon 
and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  his  Phila- 


delphia agents.  On  delivering  this  letter  West 
learned,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  that  the  liberal 
New  York  merchant  had  instructed  his  Philadelphia 
agents  to  pay  the  young  painter  the  further  sum  of 
fifty  guineas  to  help  him  carry  out  his  studies  in  Italy. 
But  this  was  not  all:  Mr.  Allen's  son  was  West's 
traveling  companion  on  the  ship,  and  when  they 
reached  Leghorn  the  artist  was  introduced  to  Messrs. 
Rutherford  &  Jackson,  the  correspondents  of  Mr. 
Allen,  and  these  gentlemen  gave  him  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation  to  Cardinal  Albani  and  other  patrons 
of  art  in  Rome,  thus  smoothing  for  him  those  obsta- 
cles which,  as  a  stranger  seeking  an  introduction  in 
artistic  circles,  he  would  have  found  difficult  to  over- 
come unaided. 

Scarcelj  had  he  arrived  al  Rome  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Robinson,  an  Englishman, 
who  turned  mil  to  count  among  his  friends  most  of 
incn  for  ul i  West  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction. Mr.  Robinson  undertook  to  present  the 
young    painter    to  Cardinal    Albani.      Mr.   Dunlap 

relates   an    anecdote  of  this   first    interview   with    the 


Roman  prelate  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
young  painter's  powers  of  observation.  The  cardinal 
had  made  up  a  party  "to  witness  the  impression  which 
!  the  sight  of  the  ehef-d'eeuvres  of  antiquity  would  make 
I  upon  a  native  of  the  New  World.  The  Apollo  was 
j  first  shown  him,  and  his  exclamation  was,  '  How  like 
a  young  Mohawk  warrior!'  The  Italians,  on  having 
the  words  translated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  were  mortified. 
But  West,  at  that  gentleman's  request,  described  the 
Mohawk  in  his  state  of  native  freedom,  as  seen  in 
those  days,  his  speed,  his  vigor,  his  exercise  with 
the  bow.  When  Mr.  Robinson  interpreted  the  words, 
'  I  have  seen  a  Mohawk  standing  in  that  very  attitude 
intensely  pursuing  with  his  eye  the  flight  of  the  arrow 
just  discharged  from  the  bow,'  his  auditory  were  de- 
lighted by  the  criticism  of  the  stranger  and  applauded 
his  untutored  acumen." 

West  was  well  received  by  Pompeio  Battoni  and 
by  Mengs,  the  two  leading  painters  in  Rome  at  the 
time.  Battoni,  who  in  contemplating  his  own  work 
was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  E  viva  Battoni !"  took  pleas- 
ure in  showing  his  pictures  to  the  young  Quaker  artist, 
in  whom  he  did  not  recognize  a  possible  rival.  Mengs 
gave  West  some  practical  and  disinterested  advice. 
He  told  him  to  stay  in  Rome  only  long  enough  to 
copy  a  few  statues,  then  to  visit  Florence,  Bologna, 
Parma,  and  Venice,  to  study  the  works  of  the  Caracci, 
of  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  Paul  Veronese, 
and  having  compared  the  styles  of  those  masters,  to 
come  back  to  Rome  and  paint  a  historical  picture. 
West  saw  the  soundness  of  this  advice  and  carried 
out  the  programme,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  eleven 
months,  during  which  he  w7as  confined  in  Florence,  in 
consequence  of  a  fever  contracted  in  Rome.  On  his 
return  he  painted  his  pictures  of  "Cimon  and  Iphige- 
nia"  and  "  Angelica  and  Medora,"  which  obtained  the 
academical  honors  of  Rome.  Before  starting  on  this 
artistic  tour  he  had  painted  the  portrait  of  his  new- 
friend,  Mr.  Robinson.  Here,  again,  his  good  fortune 
manifested  itself;  says  Mr.  Dunlap,  "The  applause 
bestowed  on  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Robinson  was  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  from  Rutherford  &  Jackson  to  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  letter  read  by  him 
to  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen  at  his  dinner-table, 
among  whom  was  Governor  Hamilton.  Allen  men- 
tioned the  sum  deposited  with  him  by  West  before 
his  departure,  adding,  '  As  it  must  be  much  reduced, 
he  shall  not  be  frustrated  in  his  studies  for  want  of 
money :  I  will  write  to  my  correspondents  to  furnish 
him  with  whatever  he  may  require.'  This  generous 
declaration  produced  a  demand  from  the  Governor 
that  '  he  should  be  considered  as  joining  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  credit.'  The  consequence  was 
that  while  West  was  waiting  at  Florence  for  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  t'or  which  he  had  written  to  his  friends 
at  Leghorn,  he  received  notice  from  their  hankers  that 
they  were  instructed  to  give  him  unlimited  credit." 

Having  accomplished  his  object  in  Home,  West  de- 
termined to  visit    England  before   returning   home. 
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This  determination  changed  his  whole  future ;  the 
success  that  awaited  him  in  London  was  to  separate 
him  forever  from  his  native  land.  Leaving  Rome  he 
stopped  at  Parma  to  finish  his  copy  of  St.  Jerome,  a 
fine  picture  which  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  early  and  generous  friend 
of  the  artist.  From  Parma  West  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  but  a  short  stay,  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don. Here  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  pictures 
hung  up  in  the  public  exhibition-room  in  Spring 
Garden.  The  result  of  this  exhibition  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  rare  merit  as  an  historical 
painter  and  immediate  employment  for  his  pencil. 
He  painted  for  Dr.  Newton  the  "Parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache,"  and  for  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  "  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  Dr.  Drummond, 
Archbishop  of  York,  requested  him  to  make  him  a 
painting  of  Agrippina  landing  with  the  ashes  of  I 
Germanicus,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  and  was  so  de-  | 
lighted  with  his  rendering  of  that  subject  that  he  I 
asked  the  king's  permission  to  present  the  artist  and 
his  picture.  George  III.  showed  his  admiration  of 
this  fine  painting  by  ordering  another,  the  subject  of 
which,  "The  Departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome,"  he 
selected,  and  read  himself  aloud  the  description  of 
that  touching  scene  from  Livy.  The  royal  favor 
won  on  that  day  was  never  withdrawn  during  the 
king's  life.  He  had  taken  a  liking  for  the  young 
American  artist,  and  became  his  warm  friend  as  well  j 
as  his  patron.  When  George  III.  founded  the  Royal 
Academy,  this  painting  of  Regulus  was  the  first  pic- 
ture exhibited  in  it.  West's  reputation  was  now  | 
established,  he  had  more  commissions  than  he  could 
attend  to.  The  king  was  a  liberal  patron,  who  left 
him  little  time  to  paint  for  others.  The  "  Death  of 
General  Wolfe,"  the  "  Death  of  Epaminondas,"  the 
"  Death  of  Chevalier  Bayard,"  "  Cyrus  Liberating  the 
Family  of  the  King  of  Armenia,"  "Segestes  and  his 
Daughter  brought  before  Germanicus,"  were  all 
painted  by  order  of  his  Majesty. 

Afterward  came  a  great  work,  suggested  by  West, 
and  which  was  an  undertaking  such  as  few  painters 
could  plan  and  carry  out  with  success.  This  was  the 
painting  of  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  progress  of  re- 
vealed religion,  divided  into  four  dispensations, — the 
Antediluvian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaical,  and  the 
Prophetical.  This  vast  conception  comprised  thirty- 
six  subjects.  They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty- 
eight  were  executed,  when  the  mental  disease  which 
fell  upon  the  king  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  artist's 
enemies  to  show  their  rancor,  and  he  was  informed 
that  he  must  suspend  his  work  until  further  orders. 
While  working  at  this  religious  gallery  he  had  exe- 
cuted several  other  pictures  for  the  king,  among  others 
a  series  of  national  subjects  taken  principally  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  wit :  "  Edward  the  III.  em- 
bracing the  Black  Prince  after  the  Battle  of  Cressy  ;" 
"  The  Installation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;"  "  The 
Black  Prince  receiving  the  King  of  France  and  his  son 


prisoners  at  Poictiers;"  "St.  George  vanquishing  the 
Dragon;"  "Queen  Philippa  defeating  David  of  Scot- 
land in  theBattleofNeville'sCross;"  "Queen  Philippa 
interceding  with  Edward  for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais  ;" 
"  King  Edward  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Solium-;" 
"King  Edward  crowning  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont 
at  Calais."  Besides  these  pictures,  which  are  of  large 
size  and  among  the  best  of  his  works,  West  painted 
his  famous  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue"  and  several  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  royal  family. 

On  the  death  of  Reynolds,  in  1792,  the  academy 
selected  West  for  their  president.  He  occupied  that 
honorable  position  until  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
Paris,  in  1802.  George  III.  no  longer  reigned,  West 
had  ceased  to  be  "  painter  to  the  king,"  and  the  peace 
of  Amiens  opened  the  doors  of  the  French  capital 
to  English  visitors.  West  went  to  Paris,  taking  with 
him  his  masterpiece,  on  a  small  scale,  of  "  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse."  He  was  greeted  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm by  David  and  other  artists  of  that  time;  nor 
were  the  public  men  of  the  French  republic — then 
ruled  by  Bonaparte  as  first  consul — remiss  in  their 
attentions.  This  reception  by  foreigners  must  have 
been  as  balm  to  his  wounded  feelings,  but  he  had  not 
emptied  the  cup  of  bitterness  :  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don the  animosity  shown  him  by  the  academy,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  inspirer  and  over  which  he 
had  presided  to  the  general  satisfaction,  led  him  to 
retire  from  the  president's  chair.  Wyatt  was  elected 
in  his  place,  but  ere  long  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took 
place,  and  the  academy  again  selected  West  to  pre- 
side over  their  labors.  West  was  no  longer  the 
"  young"  painter,  but  in  the  winter  of  his  age  he  still 
showed  the  sacred  fire  and  energy  of  his  youth.  He 
painted  a  series  of  great  works  that  show  no  declining 
talent,  but  the  conceptions  of  a  powerful  mind  ex- 
ecuted by  a  firm,  masterful  hand.  His  "  Christ  Heal- 
ing the  Sick,"  painted  as  a  present  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  of  Philadelphia,1  the  "  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Christ  at  the  Jordan,"  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion," "The  Ascension,"  the  "Inspiration  of  St. 
Peter,"  the  "Christ  Rejected,"  and  the  wonderful 
composition  of"  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  enlarged 
from  the  small  picture  already  mentioned,  all  date 
from  those  late  years  of  his  life. 

We  have  not  given  anything  like  a  complete  list  of 
West's  numerous  works,  and  this  short  notice  of  a 
life  spent  abroad  is  not  presented  as  a  biography.  We 
have  merely  outlined  the  high  eminence  to  which  the 
young  Quaker  artist  rose  far  from  his  native  land. 
When  he  went  to  England,  Pennsylvania  was  a 
British  colony.  The  Revolution  came,  and  he  still 
remained  in  London,  but  he  remained  an  American 
at  heart,  and  his  biographers  all  agree  that  George 
[II.,  who  loved  the  artist,  respected  the  opinions  of 


i  The  original  of  this  picture,  Unit  intended  toi  the  hoepll  tl,  was  pur- 
chnsed  by  the   Brlti»h   instltuUon  lot   three   thousand 
copy   scot  to  Philadelphia  Is  perhaps  super! 
which  it  differi  material! J  In  «  me  respects 
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the  man.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  West 
loving  his  royal  friend  while  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  revolting  subjects  of  that  friend.  Should 
he  have  thrown  aside  brush  and  easel  and  crossed  the 
ocean  to  shoulder  a  musket  in  his  country's  defense  ? 
The  void  caused  by  his  absence  was  unnoticed  ;  his 
peaceful  pursuit  of  his  work  threw  a  new  lustre  on 
the  American  name,  for  it  gave  it  a  high  place  in  the 
annals  of  art. 

American  students  were  always  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  and  the  best  friendly  advice  from  Mr.  West ; 
the  needy  found  that  he  was  as  prompt  to  assist  as 
to  advise.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  studied  under  him 
from  1771  to  1774 ;  Gilbert  Stuart,  Joseph  Wright, 
and  John  Trumbull  were  with  him  during  portions 
of  the  American  war,  and  all  of  them  have  testified 
to  his  kindly  disposition  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Leslie, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  by  Dtuilap  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  says,  "Mr.  West  was, 
as  you  know,  at  all  times  delighted  to  receive  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  subject  of  conversation  interested  him 
more  than  the  present  greatness  and  future  prospects 
of  the  United  States.  His  political  opinions  were 
known  to  be  too  liberal  for  the  party  who  governed 
England  during  the  regency  and  the  reign  of  George 
IV.  Whether  owing  to  this  cause  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  out  of  favor  with  the  court  during  all  the 
time  of  George  III.'s  long  seclusion  from  the  world. 
It  was  to  the  credit  of  that  monarch  that  he  never 
allowed  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  West  to  inter- 
fere with  his  admiration  of  him  as  an  artist  and  his 
friendship  for  him  as  a  man.  The  king  died  while 
Mr.  West  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  his  last  ill- 
ness. Raphael  West  endeavored  to  keep  the  news- 
paper from  him,  but  he  guessed  the  reason,  and  said, 
'  I  am  sure  the  king  is  dead,  and  I  have  lost  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life.'" 

Martin  Archer  Shee,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Art," 
says  of  West,  "  Posterity  will  see  him  in  his  merits  as 
well  as  his  defects  ;  will  regard  him  as  a  great  artist,  j 
whose  powers  place  him  high  in  the  scale  of  elevated 
art;  whose  pencil  has  maintained  with  dignity  the 
historic  pretensions  of  his  age,  and  whose  best  com- 
positions  would  do  honor  to  any  school  or  country." 

Benjamin  West  died  on  the  11th  of  March,  1820, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  His  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth 
Shewell,  who  fifty-live  years  before  had  crossed  the 
ocean,  under  the  protection  of  his  father,  to  keep  her 
plighted  troth, — the  then  young  artist  being  unable 
to  leave  London,— had  Kit  him  a  widower  in  1817. 
From  that  moment  his  strength  had  begun  to  fail, 
though  his  mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired  t.i 
the  last.  "  He  was  buried  beside  Reynolds,  Opie,  and 
Harry  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  pall  was  borne  by 
noblemen,  ambassadors,  anil  academicians;  his  two 
sons  and  grandson  were  chief  mourners,  ami  siity 
coaches  brought  up  the  splendid  procession."1 


Dnnlap'fl  lli-i  .  v  of  the 


Cosmo  Alexander,  an  old  Scotch  painter  who  visited 
this  country  some  years  before  the  Revolution,  travel- 
ing for  his  health,  and  who,  it  is  said,  "painted  for 
his  amusement,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Phila- 
delphia about  1770-71.  A  portrait  of  John  Ross 
seated  in  his  library,  with  a  table  near  him, — the 
property  of  J.  Meredith  Read, — was  painted  by  this 
artist.  Alexander  was  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1772, 
and  taking  a  fancy  for  Gilbert  Stuart,  then  a  mere 
boy,  gave  him  lessons  in  painting,  and  on  leaving 
Newport  took  him  with  him  to  South  Carolina,  and 
thence  to  Scotland. 

One  of  our  earliest  native  painters,  who  was  cut  off 
by  death  ere  his  undoubted  talent  had  matured  and. 
secured  to  him  fame  and  profit,  was  John  Meng,  born 
in  Germantown,  Feb.  6,  1734.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Christopher  Meng,  a  German,  who  left  his  native  town 
of  Manheim  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1728.  John  Meng,  from  early  boyhood,  had  evinced 
a  decided  vocation  for  the  painter's  art.  He  was  ' 
gifted  by  nature  with  artistic  tastes,  and  soon  acquired 
no  little  skill  with  the  pencil  and  brush.  But  the 
practical  old  German,  his  father,  did  not  approve  of 
his  son's  choice  of  a  profession.  This  opposition 
made  things  unpleasant  for  John  ;  moreover,  he  felt 
that  he  must  have  better  tuition  than  he  could  get  in 
Philadelphia.  He  left  home  and  went  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  probably  not  there  more  than  a  year 
or  two,  and  died  about  1754.  He  was  only  twenty 
years  old.  A  very  fairly  painted  portrait  of  himself, 
done  in  oil,  was  in  possession  of  Charles  S.  Ogden,  who 
also  had  the  following  works  of  John  Meng:  A  por- 
trait of  his  father,  Christopher  Meng,  half  size;  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  full  length,  name  unknown,  which 
was  commenced  in  the  West  Indies,  but  which  was 
left  unfinished.  These  pictures  are  upon  canvas. 
A  likeness  of  Meng,  painted  upon  pasteboard,  is  also 
preserved.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
other  pictures  by  this  early  Philadelphia  artist  in  the 
possession  of  old  Germantown  families. 

Dunlap  mentions  James  Claypoole  as  a  painter  in 
Philadelphia  in  1756,  and  the  instructor  of  Matthew 
Pratt,  from  whom  he  (Pratt)"  learned  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  painting  business,  particularly  por- 
trait-painting, which  was  his  particular  study  from 
ten  years  of  age." 

This  is  all  we  know  about  Claypoole,  who  may  have 
been  a  very  good  instructor.  His  pupil,  however, 
acquired  both  lame  and  Bubstance.  Matthew  Pratt 
was  born  in  Philadelphia, Sept  23,  L734.  Be  was  the 
son  of  a  goldsmith,  and  having  shown  some  disposition 
for  painting  was  apprenticed,  in  1794,  to  Claypo.de, 
who  was  in  all  probability  a  sign-painter.  Having 
serve. 1  his  apprenticeship,  Pratt  gave  his  attention  to 
portrait-painting,  while  not  refusing  to  paint  pictorial 
signs  for  taverns  or  stores.  Many  of  those  signs,  in 
the  execution  of  which  the  hand  of  the  true  artist  was 
recognizable,  have  been  described  in  our  chapter  on 
Inns  and  Taverns.     In   1760,  Matthew  Pratt  married 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Moore,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Loving  his  art,  and  feeling  that  to  perfect 
himself  in  it  he  must  have  better  instruction  than  he 
could  obtain  at  home,  he  went  to  England  in  1764. 
There  he  met  Benjamin  West,  and  made  arrangements 
to  study  with  him.  He  practiced  his  profession  for 
some  time  in  Bristol,  and  finally  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1768.  He  opened  a  studio  at  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Pine  Streets,  and  being  well  known,  had 
no  lack  of  employment.  He,  however,  again  crossed 
the  sea  in  1770,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  painted 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Rev.  Archdeacon  Mann  in 
his  canonicals.  This  picture  was  put  on  exhibition 
iwith  the  collection  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  Artists, 
and  received  much  praise.  Pratt  remained  abroad 
only  a  few  months,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  same  year. 

At  some  time  before  the  Revolution  he  painted  a 
life-size  portrait  of  Governor  Hamilton,  a  copy  of 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  But  portraits  were  prob- 
ably not  so  much  in  demand  as  picturesque  signs, 
and  Pratt  had  acquired  much  fame  in  this  branch  of 
his  art.  There  were  not  then,  as  there  are  now,  wealthy 
amateurs,  ready  to  pay  hundreds  or  thousands  for  a 
good  picture.  Patronage  did  not  go  much  beyond 
the  ordering  of  a  few  family  portraits.  Private  col- 
lections were  rare,  although  Dunlap  states  that  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  possessed  a  collection  of  pictures, 
among  which  was  a  St.  Ignatius,  by  Murillo.  The 
true  artist  will  not  be  content  with  reproducing  on 
Canvas  the  venerable  wrinkles  of  paterfamilias  or 
the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  incipient  belle;  he  must  needs 
give  play  to  his  fancy,  and  give  shape  and  color  to 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  his  brain.  In  the  age  of 
pictorial  signs  the  street  became  his  picture-gallery, 
where  he  could  exhibit  his  works.  The  tavern- 
keeper,  perhaps,  if  his  patrons  approved  of  it,  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  having  made  a  good  bargain 
when  he  paid  a  few  extra  dollars  to  the  painter  of 
that  sign,  but  the  stranger  with  artistic  eye  pass- 
ing by  paused  to  look  more  carefully  at  the  painted 
piece  of  board,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Pratt's  "  <  lock 
in  a  Barnyard,"  which  for  many  years  graced  a  beer- 
house in  Spruce  Street,  recognized  the  hand  of  a 
master.  He  was,  indeed,  no  mean  artist  who  painted 
that  other  remarkable  sign,  "The  Convention  of 
1787,"  with  its  number  of  likenesses  so  life-like, 
which  caused  crowds  of  admiring  people  to  assemble 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  where 
it  was  first  put  up.  Pratt  had  given  proof  of  his 
skill  and  artistic  taste  as  a  decorative  painter  when, 
in  1785,  he  executed  the  paintings  for  the  grand  hall 
in  which  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  gave  his  bril- 
liant /He  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  dauphin 
of  France.  The  national  symbols,  the  allegorical 
groups,  and  mythological  figures  were  so  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  coloring  and  disposition  of  the 
figures  formed  a  harmonious  whole  so  pleasing  to  the 


eye  that  they  elicited  the  warm  commendation  of  the 
chevalier,  certainly  a  good  judge  in  such  matters. 

Matthew  Pratt  ended  a  well-spent  life  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1805.  He  was  then  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Pratt,  merchant,  well 
known  in  his  time  as  the  owner  of  Pratt's  Gardens,  at 
Lemon  Hill,  and  of  Thomas  Pratt,  who  died  some 
years  ago  at  an  advanced  age. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  of  Boston,  probably  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  painted  some  portraits  there  before 
I  he  went  to  England.     He  was  in  New  York  some 
1  time  previous  to  his  departure,  and  might  well  have 
made  an  excursion  to  Pennsylvania.    At  all  events,  a 
fine  portrait  of  William  Plumsted,  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, painted  by  this  artist  after  the  year  1750,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mayor  Plumsted's  descendants.    Dunlap 
mentions  the  painter  Woolaston  as  having  painted 
portraits  in  Philadelphia  in  175S,  and  in  Maryland  in 
1759-60.     Francis  Hopkinson  published  some  verses 
[  in  praise  of  Woolaston  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
j  September,  1758.     Bernard  Wilton,  an  English  artist, 
was  in  Philadelphia  in  1760.     He  was  engaged  prin- 
cipally, it  seems,  in   sign-painting.      His   claims  to 
\  fame  consist  in  the  painting  of  a  fine  sign  represent- 
ing a  bull's  head  for  a  tavern  in  Strawberry  Alley, 
which  sign,  from  its  superior  execution,  was  for  many 
years  attributed  to  Benjamin  West. 

Henry  Bembridge  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
!  1750,  of  wealthy  parents,  who  encouraged  his  taste 
for  art.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  painted  the  panels  of 
i  a  room  in  his  father's  house  with  historical  designs, 
I  executed  with  so  much  skill  as  to  attract  atteution. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1770,  and  studied  there  for  some 
time  under  Pompeio  Battoni  and  Mengs.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America,  about  1774,  he  settled  in  Charleston, 
8.  C.  He  came  back  to  Philadelphia  some  time  after- 
ward, and  married  a  Miss  Sage.  Several  small  pictures 
of  Commodore  Truxton  and  family  are  attributed  to 
Bembridge,  whose  son  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
commodore.  According  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  Bembridge 
died  in  Philadelphia  "in  obscurity  and  poverty." 
The  same  author  states  that  James  Peale,  a  brother 
of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  painted  miniatures  and  oil 
portraits  in  Philadelphia,  about  1775. 

Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the  versatile  genius  who, 
without    attaining  the  fame   of   West,  yet  did  more 
toward  spreading  a  taste  for  art  in  Philadelphia  than 
I  any  other  painter,  was   born   at  Chestertown,  Md., 
I  April  16,  1741.     He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  sad- 
dler in  Annapolis  while  quite  a  young  lad,  and  served 
his  term  of  apprenticeship;  but  his  active,  inquiring 
mind  would   riot    permil    him  to  devote  his  whole  at- 
tention to  one  trade:   from  making  saddles  he  got  to 
making  carriages,  then  he  took  to  making  clocks  and 
watches.      He  had  a  natural  facility  for  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  employment,  and   if  anything  suggestive 
caught  his  attention  he  was  ever  ready  to  investigate 
and    imitate   it.     Thus,    having   gone   to    Norfolk    on 
i  some  business,  he  casually  saw  the  paintings  of  a  Mr. 
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Frazier,  and  was  struck  with  the  sudden  idea  that  he 
might  do  as  well,  although  he  had  had  no  greater  ex- 
perience in  painting  than  he  might  have  acquired  in 
his  trade  of  coach-making.  The  result  of  this  idea, 
which  was  a  true  revelation,  was  that  on  his  return 
home   the  young  tradesman  shut   himself  up  with 


the  foundation  of  the  gallery  of  national  portraits, 
which  was  to  be  the  principal  feature  in  "  Peale's 
Museum"  after  the  war.  He  preserved  on  canvaa 
the  features  of  the  most  illustrious  participants  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Washington  he  painted  re- 
peatedly.    Rembrandt  Peale  Bays  that  the  first  por- 


lvas,  brush,  and   colors,  and  a  looking-glass,  and     trait  of  Washington,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years, 


succeeded  in  painting  a  portrait,  of  himself.  From 
that  day  Peale  was  a  painter.  He  went  to  Philadel- 
phia and  made  purchases  of  materials  for  portrait- 
painting  and  books  of  instruction  in  the  limner's  art. 
Hesselius,  who  about  this  time  had  settled  in  Annap- 
olis, gave  him  some  valuable  advice.  In  1768-69  the 
young  painter  made  a  voyage  to  Boston,  where  he  met 
Copley,  already  successful  as  a  portrait-painter,  who 
kindly  permitted  him  to 
copy  one  of  his  pictures 
and  otherwise  encouraged 
him.  On  his  return  home, 
Peale  had  decided  that  a 
voyage  to  England  was  in- 
dispensable if  he  wishc 
to  acquire  a  proper  know 
edge  of  the  art  and  to  merit 
the  name  of  painter.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen  of  An- 
napolis, interested  in  the 
young  man,  made  up  a 
subscription,  and  raised  a 
sum  sufficient  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  his  views,  the 
loan  to  be  paid  back  in 
portraits.  Peale,  leaving 
his  young  wife  and  family, 
—  he  had  married  before 
he  was  twenty-one, — pro- 
ceeded to  London.  He  had 
a  little  money,  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  and  determi- 
nation, and  some  letters  of 
introduction  to  West.  He 
remained  in  London  from 
1770  to  1774,  studying  with 
West,  who  kindly  invited 
him  to  his  house  when  his  funds  were  exhausted. 
Not  satisfied  with  studying  painting  while  in  London, 
Peale  found  time  to  learn  modeling  in  wax,  moulding 
and  casting  in  plaster,  painting  in  miniature,  and  en- 
graving in  mezzotinto. 

Peale  returned  to  Annapolis  in  177!  ;  but  Phila- 
delphia presented  a  wider  field,  and  there  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  1776.  The  times  were  unpropitious  for 
the  arts,  and,  besides,  the  artist  was  also  a  patriot; 
he  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  joined  Wash- 
ington, and  fought  gallantly  at  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Germantown.  Yet  the  sword  had  not  banished 
the  pencil,  and  while  the  captain  of  volunteers  did 
his  duty  manfully,  the  artist  found  time  to  paint  the 
likeness  of  his  brother-officers.     These  portraits  were 
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was  painted  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1772,  by  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,  who  also  executed  others  in  1778, 1781, 
1783,  1786,  1795.  Peale  painted  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1779.  It  was 
placed  in  the  Council  chamber  in  the  State-House. 
In  1781  some  persons  unknown  broke  into  the  Council 
chamber,  and  defaced  and  totally  destroyed  the  pie-t 
ture.  While  sitting  for  one  of  these  portraits  (a 
miniature  for  his  wife), 
Washington  received  dis- 
patches communicating 
the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  famous  of 
Peale's  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington was  painted  in  the 
building  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society, 
Fifth  Street,  below  Chest- 
nut. It  was  painted  by  re- 
quest of  a  committee  of 
Congress,  then  sitting  in 
Philadelphia.  By  the  time 
the  picture  was  finished 
some  discussion  had  taken 
place  in  Congress  about  the 
price  agreed  upon  by  their 
committee,  —  eight  thou- 
sand dollars, — which,  it 
was  held  by  some  mem- 
bers, was  more  than  the 
country  could  afford  to  pay 
for  a  picture.  Mr.  Peale 
declined  to  deliver  the 
picture,  and  hung  it  up 
in  his  museum.  In  Au- 
gust, 1780,  the  following 
ublished    in    the    Pennsylvania 


advertisement 
Packet: 

"Tin.  subscriber  takes  thr  lil-ert  \  .<!  informing  the  public  that  he  has 
just  publish*-.!  ii  mezzotint  print  in  poster  size  (fourteen  by  ten,  beside 
margin)  of  his  I:  x  e  e  1 1  ■  1 1 .  \ .  liotoia]  Washington,  train  tin-  original  pic- 
ture belonging  to  the  State  of  l'onns\  lvania.  Shopkeepers  ami  persona 
going  to  the  West  Indies  may  be  supplied  at  such  a  price  as  will  afford 
them  a  Considerable  piotit,  by  applying  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Lom- 
bard and  Third  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

"Charms  Wilson  Pkale. 
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,thy 


This  was  certainly  the  first  instance  of  mezzotint 
engraving  in  Philadelphia.  The  picture  thus  repro- 
duced represents  the  general  in  uniform,  leaning  on  a 
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field-piece  taken  at  Princeton,  with  the  British  pris- 
oners in  the  background. 

Peale  painted,  with  great  industry,  soldiers,  states- 
men, philosophers,  and  eminent  foreigners  who  visited 
America.  His  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
engraved,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  accepted  like- 
ness of  that  eminent  man.  A  very  fine  full-length 
of  Gerard,  first  minister  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  was  elaborate  and  finely  finished.  In  his 
eighty-second  year  Peale  painted  a  fine  full-length 
portrait  of  himself, — a  picture  handsomely  executed, 
representing  a  museum  scene  in  the  background, 
which  was  striking  in  the  management  of  the  subject. 

Peale's  portrait  of  Jefferson — engraved  by  Aiken  & 
Harrison,  Jr. — is  perhaps  the  best  likeness  of  that 
statesman  ever  executed.  Portraits  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  Peyton  Randolph,  Rittenhouse,  and  John 
Dickinson, — executed  in  1773, — and  of  Timothy  Mat- 
iack  and  many  others  remain  to  attest  the  industry 
ind  skill  of  this  artist. 

In  the  winter  of  1818-19  he  made  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington City  for  the  special  purpose  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that 
period.  He  returned  with  fifteen  likenesses.  Among 
;hem  were  portraits  of  President  James  Monroe,  Vice- 
President  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
lohn  C.  Calhoun,  and  Henry  Clay.  These  were  added 
;o  the  collection  in  the  museum.  Mr.  Peale  was  at 
;his  time  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In 
lis  eighty-first  year  he  painted  "  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda."  It  was  of  large  size 
—eight  feet  by  six  feet  three  inches. 

In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Peale  attempted  to  form  an 
issociation  as  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadel- 
ibia,  but  failed  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  artists 
;o  carry  out  his  project.  Another  attempt  made  three 
rears  later  met  with  no  better  success.  In  1809  he 
yas  very  active  in  promoting  the  association  known 
is  "The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
ibout  which  Benjamin  West,  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
SV.  Peale,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  establish- 
nent  of  an  academy  in  Philadelphia  "for  cultivating 
,he  art  of  delineation."  Mr.  Peale  died  in  Philadel- 
ihia,  Feb.  27,  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  active 
ind  industrious  to  the  last.  He  was  certainly  a  man 
)f  uncommon  gifts,  and  would  have  attained  greater 
"ame  as  a  painter  had  he  concentrated  in  the  culti- 
vation of  one  art  the  wonderful  energies  wasted  in  so 
nany  different  pursuits.  Yet,  taking  in  consideration 
lis  surroundings,  the  difficulties  which  beset  him, 
.he  troubled  condition  of  the  country  during  those 
rears  of  his  manhood  which  should  have  been  the 
;olden  period  for  peaceful  and  serious  study,  and 
ibove  all  the  condition  of  American  art  at  that  time, 
t  must  be  conceded  that  he  achieved  more  than 
:ould  have  been  expected  of  any  man.  Mr.  Dunlap 
will  not  admit  of  a  comparison  between  Peale  and 
West;  he  recognizes  " sublime  genius"  in  the  latter, 


while  the  "  genius"  of  the  former  "  was  devoted  to 
making  money."  West  was  a  truly  great  artist,  but 
supposing  him  to  be  in  Peale's  place,  taking  up  art 
when  he  had  reached  manhood  and  had  a  family  to 
support,  serving  his  country  in  the  field  and  in  its 
counsels, — for  Peale's  biographer  says  he  represented 
Philadelphia  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in 
1779, — then,  instead  of  having  royal  patrons  to  reward 
and  encourage  his  talent,  having  to  create  a  taste  for 
art  in  a  community  scarcely  recovering  from  a  long 
war,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  West  would  have  become 
famous.  Had  Peale  gone  to  Rome  to  study,  had  he 
found  protectors  and  remained  in  Europe,  devoting 
his  whole  energy  to  his  art,  who  can  tell  what  the 
result  would  have  been?  As  it  was,  the  duties  of  the 
man  and  patriot  crippled  the  genius  of  the  artist,  but 
his  works  show  that  this  genius  did  exist.  Whether 
or  not  fame  grants  it  a  niche  in  her  sanctuary,  the 
name  of  Peale  will  live  in  Philadelphia,  and  be  ever 
mentioned  with  gratitude.  He  published  an  essay  on 
"Building  Wooden  Bridges"  in  1797,  "Lectures  on 
Natural  History"  in  1800,  "Preservation  of  Health" 
and  "Domestic  Happiness"  in  1813,  "Address  to  the 
Corporation  of  Philadelphia"  in  1816,  and  "  Economy 
of  Fuel"  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

Mr.  Peale  had  several  children,  and  he  gave  to 
most  of  them  the  names  of  famous  painters.  He  was 
an  enthusiast  in  art,  and  probably  cherished  the  fond 
idea  that  the  boys  he  named  Raphael,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyke,  Titian,  and  Rubens  would  some  day  attain 
the  fame  of  their  great  patrons,  and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter become  a  second  Angelica  Kaufman.    But  Raphael 

'  and  Rembrandt  were  the  only  ones  who  adopted  the 
artist's  profession.  Rembrandt,  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1778,  showed  artistic  dispositions  at  a 
very  early  age ;  he  commenced  drawing  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  and  at  thirteen  left  school  to  devote  him- 

I  self  to  art.     He  studied  and  worked  with  his  father, 

|  and  acquired  no  little  skill  at  portrait-painting. 
Washington  sat  to  him  in  1795.  In  1796,  Charles 
Wilson  Peale  relinquished  portrait-painting  in  favor 
of  his  son  Rembrandt,  who  was  then  only  eighteen 
years  old.  In  1800,  Rembrandt  Peale  decided  to 
abandon  his  surname,  and  published  the  following 

!  curious  advertisement  in  the  newspapers: 

-ly  to  distinguish  individual-,  and 
whereas  few  personB  discriminate   hetween    the  peculiar   name*    .f  iny 

father,  uncle,  hrother,  or  myself,  which  creates  a  confusion  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  distinct  merit  of  each  as  an  artist,  I  am  induced  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience  on  my  part  in  being  known  only  by  my  Bl  -t  name, 
Rembrandt,  the  adjunct  Peale  serving  .inly  to  show  of  whom  descended. 
Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  viewing  a  few  specimens  of 
my  style  of  painting  may  tiinl  me  by  the  following  direction  : 


The  experiment  could  not  have  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  for  Rembrandt,  not  very  long  after  this, 
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removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  From  that  city  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Benjamin  West,  and  studied  diligently 
to  improve  in  his  art.  From  London  he  wenl  to 
Paris,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  gay  capital  re- 
turned  t<>  Philadelphia  in  1804.  He  paid  another 
visit  to  1'aris  in  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  the 
time.  Among  the  likenesses  which  he  brought  back 
to  Philadelphia  and  exhibited  at  the  museum  in  1808 
were  those  of  the  famous  naturalist  and  French  aca- 
demician, Baron  Cuvier;  Abbe'  Hauy,  the  learned 
mineralogist;  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre;  the  traveler, 
Denon  ;  and  the  great  sculptor,  Houdon.  He  also 
painted  the  portraits  of  Count  Rum  ford  and  Gen. 
Armstrong.  But  Rembrandt  had  not  devoted  so 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the 
London  and  Paris  galleries  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
improving  his  skill  as  a  portrait-painter;  in  1812  he 
exhibited  "The  Roman  Daughter,"  a  much-admired 
picture  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  "  Ascent  of  Elijah," 
and  in  1820  by  his  grand  composition,  "  The  Court  of 
Death,"  the  subject  of  which  was  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  Bishop  Porteus'  poem  on  "Death." 

The  idea  which  governed  the  artist  was  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  pamphlet  published  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  vi>ited  the  picture  : 

"Tie?  picture  "f  •  The  Court  of  Death'  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  taste 
by  a  native  artist.  It  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  pure  and  natural  alle- 
gory (or  rath, t  pnwtiihj  /./;  in.  r.i/»/<.>i  in  the  place  of  obsolete  personifica- 
tion and  obscure  symbols.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  s.  ; 
ing  applied  to  its  nol.lest  purpose,  the  expression  of  nroral  sentiment. 
It  is  a  discourse  on  'Life  and  Death,'  eipralh  interesting  to  all  ages  and 
clashes,  delivered  in  tire  u n i versa  1  Ian  imago  of  Nature— the  eloquence  of 
the  painter's  art— which  speaks  not  l.y  the  slow  progression  of  words; 
ami  r~  calculated  to  remove  the  misconceptions  of  prejudices  and  terror, 
and  to  render  useful  the  rational  contemplation  ..I     I.  alii 

impressive  ideaol  death  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of 

hich  received  the  strongest  ray  of  light  irj  the  picture.     It 

was  the  body  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  hie  by  some  accident  rendered 

lifeless.    The  power  ot  death  was  personified  as  an  attribute  of  Deity 

'bv  ail  iiuli.pi.'  form  .    ..Mil  with  man, 'the  head  representing  the  Egyp- 
tian feature,  the  form  one  ,,f  strength  and  power,  covered  with  massive 
.ii. -.1  ..a  .,  Bhroud.    o„  Hi,,  u-i.i  hand  «  i 

pn-.-sive  ..f  Win,  in  win.  h  c  ....    t.-j.i,  -cut...]  ..!: 

!    in      Victim,  an. I    In&nt    and    its 

Mother.      Pleasure,  Youth,  luinotse,  an  I  Sulci, I u|.\ 

1  luxury  aid  intemp.  i  . 
\p..ple.\y,  Hypochondria,  Fever,  and  Con  sumption.     In 

the  ceutre  was  Old  Age  supported  by  Virtue." 

Rembrandt  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  he 

obtained  the  models  for  the  figures  in  this  picture: 

.Me    father   si I    as    lie     r.  p;  c  n  t:itn  .-    ..|     ll|.| 

.  I  j   the  antique  bust  ..f  Bomer.    one  ..f  my  daughters 
stood  in  place  ..f  Virtu.-,  Religion,  and  Hope;  and  anothei  knelt  to  the 

. 
Mend  and  i  rltli  ,  John  Seal, of  Portland,  imp.  . 

to  i. ih  whom  a  friend  ,.  iiscnicit..  sink  to  ti 

i  i  iinti  d  ii   in  no  Hi.  ii 
youngest  dangbter.    The  i  .>o  se  was  the  cent  n 

subject  of  a  no  hi  Franklin, 

lying  prostrate  with  Idti  likeness  of  Mr. 

Smith,  founder  of  the  Baltimore  Hospital,    My  i ii.'i  also,  though  of 

irreproachable  temperance,  stood  for  the    Inobrialeil    Youth,      My  wile 

and  others  serve.]  to  iill  up  the  La.  kground  *|li  mo  be  worth  while  to 
could  find  no  model, though  I  Bought  her  In  man] 


I  therefore  drew  her  from  my  brain  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  two  weeks  after 
the  picture  was  finished,  a  woman  passed  my  window  who  might  have 

The  canvas  of  this  picture  was  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  it  contained  twenty- 
three  figures,  larger  than  life. 

In  June,  1824,  Rembrandt  Peale  exhibited  his 
equestrian  portrait  of  Washington  in  the  old  Apollo- 
dorean  Gallery,  on  Swanwick  Street.  In  the  notice 
I  of  the  picture,  in  December,  1824,  it  was  said  that 
"  Washington  is  represented  seated  on  horseback,  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounted  officers,  Lafayette, 
Knox,  Lincoln,  and  Rochambeau.  He  is  in  the  act 
of  giving  an  order  relative  to  the  opening  of  the 
trenches  before  Yorktown." 

This  was  a  very  fine  picture,  but  about  the  same 
time  Rembrandt  completed  another  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, which  he  considered  his  greatest  work.  This 
j  was  the  picture — purchased  by  the  United  States  in 
j  1832  and  placed  in  the  capitol — in  which  the  hero  is 
j  represented  in  senatorial  costume.  Rembrandt,  in 
his  autobiography,  speaking  of  this  picture,  says 
that,  commencing  with  the  original  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, painted  by  him  from  life  in  1792,  he  was  still 
dissatisfied,  as  well  with  his  own  work  as  with  the 
existing  portraits  of  Washington,  those  by  C.  W. 
Peale,  Pine,  Wertmuller,  and  Stuart.  He  made  six- 
teen attempts  to  paint  this  likeness.  "  I  determined, 
in  1823,  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  under  an  excitement 
I  even  beyond  the  'poetic  frenzy'  which  controlled  me 
during  the  three  months  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  thought,  and  to  the  grief  of  my  father,  who 
considered  it  a  hopeless  effort,  I  succeeded  to  his 
conviction."  Before  its  purchase  by  Congress.  Rem- 
brandt Peale's  Washington  was  exhibited  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  United  States,  and  taken  by  the  artist 
himself  to  Europe,  in  1829,  when  it  was  exhibited  in 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Paris,  and  London. 

Rembrandt  Peale  painted  and  exhibited  in  Phila- 
delphia a  large  picture  of  "  Napoleon  on  Horseback," 
"The  Death  of  Virginia,"  "  Lysippa  on  the  Rock," 
and  many  other  pictures,  landscapes,  and  portraits. 
His  "Jupiter  and  Io,"  which  he  painted  in  1813,  was 
not  publicly  exhibited,  owing  to  the  figures  being 
partly  nude  ;  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  ex- 
hibition, ami  received  the  praise  of  the  connoisseurs 
who  visited  it.  After  an  absence  of  about  ten  years  in 
Baltimore, Mr.  Peale  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  De- 
cember, L823,  ami  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  his  old  gallery  on  Swanwick  Street.  During 
the  winter  of  1859-60  he  lectured  in  the  principal 
cities,  on  the  portraits  of  Washington.  He  published 
"  Historical  Disquisition  on  the  .Mammoth,"  in  1803; 
"  Not,-  on  Italy."  in  1831  ;  "  Portfolio  of  an  Artist," 
in  1839;  " Biographj  of  C.  W.  Peale;"  "Reminis- 
cences "l  \rt  and  Arti-t^;"  and  a  small  treatise  on 
elementary  drawing,  entitled  "Graphics,"  in  1845, 
He  contributed  to  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette  in 
1824.     He  die.l  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  18G0. 
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Raphael  Peale,  the  first-born  son  of  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  came  out  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  oil  and  minia- 
ture, in  1800.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  his  pro- 
fession, for  while,  in  1804,  his  prices  were, — portraits 
in  oil,  fifty  dollars,  and  miniature  portraits,  painted 
on  vellum  paper,  ten  dollars,  in  1811' and  later  he 
offered  to  paint  portraits  in  oil  for  fifteen  dollars  ;  in 
crayon,  and  miniatures  on  ivory,  ten  dollars :  and 
profiles,  colored,  on  ivory  paper,  as  low  as  three  dol- 
lars. He  paid  considerable  attention,  however,  to 
paintings  from  still  life,  and  was  eminently  successful 
in  this  particular  branch  of  the  painter's  art,  which 
Dunlap  says  "he  was  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  to 
adopt  in  America."  Many  of  Raphael  Peale's  pic- 
tures of  fruit,  game,  and  fishes  have  been  preserved 
in  the  collections  of  amateurs,  and  are  highly  prized. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1825. 

Titian,  the  fourth  son  of  C.  W.  Peale,  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  drawing 
and  painting  of  subjects  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory. He  drew  the  figures  of  birds  engraved  in  the 
first  volume  of  Bonaparte's  "American  Ornithology," 
and  a  part  of  those  in  the  fourth  volume.  His  first 
pictures  on  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  1821,  were  water-color  drawings  of  buffaloes, 
striped  squirrels,  Missouri  bears,  butterflies,  etc. 

Another  branch  of  the  Peale  family  has  also  pro- 
duced several  artists.  James  Peale,  a  brother  of 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  who  persuaded  him  to  give 
up  his  trade  and  study  painting,  became  quite  a 
respectable  portrait-painter.  He  essayed  his  skill  on 
some  works  of  more  importance,  and  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. In  1811  he  painted  a  picture  representing 
"  A  Rencontre  between  Col.  Allen  McLane  and  Two 
British  Horsemen,"  which  occurred  during  the  Revo- 
lution, near  Philadelphia.  This  painting  was  for 
many  years  an  ornament  of  Peale's  Museum.  One 
of  his  most  ambitious  works  was  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Washington.  He  also  painted  "A  View  of  the 
Battle  of  Princeton."  In  1S18  he  painted  "  A  View  of 
Belfield  Farm,  near  Germantown,"  the  country-seat 
of  his  brother.     James  Peale  died  in  1823. 

His  daughter,  Miss  Anna  C.  Peale,  exhibited  her 
first  picture — a  fruit  piece — in  1811.  She  devoted  her 
attention  for  some  years  to  painting  still-life  subjects, 
but  afterward  took  to  miniature  painting.  She  painted 
miniature  portraits  of  the  French  Gen.  Lallemand; 
also  of  the  "celebrated  Albiness,"  Miss  Hervey, 
President  James  Monroe,  Maj.-Gen.  Jackson  (1819), 
James  Peale  (1820),  and  Commodore  Bainbridge,  of 
the  United  States  navy. 

Another  daughter,  Miss  Maria  Peale,  commenced 
to  paint  vegetables  and  still-life  subjects  about  1810. 
It  does  not  appear  that  she  attempted  portrait- 
painting. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Peale,  still  another  daughter  of 
James,  made  herself  known  in  1816  as  a  painter  of 
flowers.  Still-life  subjects — peaches,  grapes,  musk- 
melons,  jelly,  and   cake — were  exhibited  by  her  in 


1819.  Afterward  she  took  to  painting  portraits  in  oil. 
In  1820  she  executed  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  William 
Ward,  missionary  to  Serampore,  and  one  of  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge  in  1822.  In  1825  Lafayette  accorded 
her  four  sittings.  Miss  Peale  afterward  removed  to 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  she  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  senators,  congressmen,  and  others. 

James  Peale,  Jr.,  also  followed  his  father's  profes- 
sion, but  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  attention 
to  portrait  painting.  A  view  of  High  Street  bridge, 
by  this  artist,  was  hung  up  in  the  exhibition-room  of 
the  Columbian  Society  of  Artists  in  1813.  Very  soon 
after  this  first  production  of  his  pencil  he  painted  a 
view  of  an  engagement  near  Pernambuco  between  the 
privateer  schooner  "Cornet,"  Capt.  Boyle,  of  Balti- 
more, and  a  Portuguese  sloop-of-war  and  three  vessels 
under  her  convoy;  "View  of  Germantown"  (1820), 
"  View  of  Water  Gap  and  breaking  away  of  a  Storm" 
(1824),  "  Fairmouut  Water- Works"  (1824). 

Pierre  Eugene  Du  Simitiere,  already  mentioned  in 
these  pages  as  a  collector  of  curiosities  and  a  writer, 
was  also  a  painter  of  some  talent,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  the  city  from  1760  to  his  death,  in  1788. 
He  was  the  designer  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  United 
States  Magazine,  published  in  1779,  and  of  an  alle- 
gorical vignette  for  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  (1775), 
representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  etc.  He  painted 
a  portrait  of  Silas  Deane,  which  was  engraved  by  B. 
Reading,  London,  in  1783.  Shortly  after  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  Du  Simitiere  was  employed 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
furnish  designs  for  a  seal  for  the  new  republic.  After 
several  consultations  with  the  committee,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  had  his  own  idea  of  a  suitable  subject, 
the  following  device  was  thought  satisfactory  :  The 
shield,  with  six  quarterings,  was  charged  with  the 
rose  of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  harp  of 
Ireland,  the  lily  of  France,  the  black  eagle  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  crowned  red  lion  of  Holland,  these 
being  allusions  to  the  different  nations  by  which 
America  was  peopled.  Du  Simitiere  proposed^  as 
supporters,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  the  pole 
and  cap,  and  an  American  rifleman,  with  a  rifle  and 
tomahawk.  Over  the  shield  was  the  All-Seeing  Eye. 
Motto,  "Bello  vel pace."  Franklin  desired  to  propose 
a  device  of  Moses  lifting  his  wand  and  dividing  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Pharaoh  and  his  host  overwhelmed  in 
the  waters.  Adams  proposed  the  choice  of  Hercules 
between  Virtue  and  Pleasure.  Jefferson  suggested 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  led  by  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  on  the 
other  side  effigies  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon 
chiefs,  whose  political  principles  were  claimed  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  government  of  tin 
United  States.  Jefferson  was  desired  to  combine 
these  ideas,  and  he  did  so  by  adopting  the  shield  and 
quarterings  of  Du  Simitiere.  The  supporters  were 
tin-  i  in, Hess  of  Liberty  wearing  a  corselet  of  armor, 
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and  holding  the  spear  and  liberty-cap,  and  the  God- 
dess of  Justice,  with  sword  and  balance.  Crest,  the  | 
All-Seeing  Eye  in  a  radiant  triangle.  Motto,  "E  \ 
pluribui  union."  The  borders  of  the  shield  were 
formed  by  thirteen  white  escutcheons,  linked  to- 
gether by  a  golden  chain,  and  bearing  the  initials  of 
the  thirteen  States.  The  device  on  the  reverse  was 
to  be  Pharaoh  attempting  to  follow  the  Israelites 
through  the  Bed  Sea.  The  motto,  "Resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Congress  took  no 
action  on  this  project  when  it  was  reported,  in  1776, 
ami  a  new  committee  was  appointed  in  1779,  to  report 
a  design  for  a  seal.  Du  Simitiere  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  shield — bow,  thirteen  diagonal  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white;  crest,  a  radiant  constellation 
of  thirteen  -tar-;  supporters,  Peace  with  the  olive- 
branch,  a  mailed  warrior  with  sword;  the  support- 
ers holding  over  the  shield 
a  linked  chain.  Motto, 
"Bello  vel  pace."  Reverse, 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
seated.  Motto,  "  Virtute 
perennis." 

This  design  was  not  adop- 
ted ;  another  design,  fur- 
nished in  the  succeeding 
year  by  William  Barton, 
was  not  more  satisfactory. 
Finally,  the  present  device 
of  the  seal  was  adopted;  it 
was  sent  to  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  by  John 
Adams,  and  is  said  to  have  1 
been  designed  by  Sir  John 
Prestwich,  baronet,  of  the 
west  of  England,  an  accom- 
plished antiquarian,  and  a 
friend  to  America  during 
the  Revolution. 

Du  Simitiere  painted 
miniatures  in  water-colors, 
anj,  had  many  of  his  por- 
traits engraved  in  Paris,  among  them  Washington, 
Arnold,  Silas  Deane,  dates,  Laurens,  Huntington, 
Morri-,  Steuben,  Charles  Thomson,  Gerard,  and  Jo- 
Beph  lie,, I.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  well- 
informed  man,  and  collected  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Thomas    Spence    Duche,   son  of   the    Rev.   Jacob 
Duche,  rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  was 

bom  in  Philadelphia  about  1766.  lie  went  to  London 
with  his  lather,  when  the  latter  left  Philadelphia 
(during  the  British  occupation  of  the  city  in  1777-78), 

d  painting  with  West.  Very  little  is  known 
of  bis  lite,  hut  -uch  ol'  his  work-  as  have  been  brought 
t<>  tin-  country  are  evidences  of  his  fine  artistic  talent. 
He  painted  a  portrai)  ■>!  Bishop  Seahury,  of  Connec- 
ticut, while  the  latter  was  in  London,  in  1788.    The 

'    tin-   picture,   well   known    from    Sharpe's 


ROBERT   FULTON 


engraving  of  it,  is  now  at  Washington  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  A  portrait  of  Bishop  Provoost,  of  New 
York,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late 
Cadwallader  Colden,  an  "Infant  Saviour,"  and  two 
pieces  for  public  charities,  are  also  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Duche's  pencil. 

Robert  Fulton,  who  was  to  acquire  undying  fame 
as  the  introducer  of  the  steamboat,  began  life  as  a  por- 
trait-painter in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1782 ;  he  was 
then  seventeen  years  old,  having  been  born  in  Little 
Britain,  Lancaster  Co.,  in  1765.  As  a  boy  he  had 
shown  great  attachment  to  mechanics  as  well  as  a 
fondness  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  it  is  likely 
that  he  adopted  the  latter  as  a  profession  because  it 
would  bring  immediate  pecuniary  returns,  for  he  was 
poor  and  without  friends.  Yet,  he  managed  by  un- 
tiring industry  to  save  enough  in  four  years  to  pur- 
chase a  small  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he 
established  his  widowed 
mother.  The  good  son, 
having  thus  secured  his 
parent  against  possible 
want,  felt  free  to  seek  that 
improvement  in  his  pro- 
fession which  would  give 
him  fame,  for  he  could  not 
but  see  that  his  pictures 
lacked  the  artistic  touch 
which  well-directed  studies 
alone  would  enable  him  to 
give  them.  He  went  to 
England  to  seek  instruc- 
tion from  Benjamin  West, 
— the  Polar  Star  toward 
which  all  young  American 
artists  turned.  "  That  Mr. 
West  justly  appreciated 
the  character  of  his  young 
countryman,"  says  Mr. 
Dunlap,  "is  attested  by 
his  presenting  him  with 
two  pictures;  one  representing  the  great  painter, 
with  his  wife's  portrait  on  his  easel,  and  the  other 
Fulton's  own  portrait." 

While  practicing  the  art  of  painting,  Fulton  had 
his  attention  again  attracted  to  his  old  favorite  science 
of  mechanics,  and  in  1795  he  gave  up  a  profession  in 
which  he  had  never  attained  very  great  eminence. 
His  subsequent  career,  however  interesting,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  art.  Mr.  Dunlap  says  of  one  of  his 
paintings,  "  In  1798  was  published  a  print,  engraved 
by  Sherwin,  from  a  picture  by  Fulton,  of  Louis  XVI. 
in  prison,  taking  leave  of  his  family.  The  only  copy 
I  have  seen  is  possessed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Francis; 
it  i-  now  a  curiosity."  Fulton  painted  a  very  good 
portrait  Of  his  friend,  Joel  Barlow.  He  directed  and 
superintended  the  execution  of  the  fine  plates  of  Bar- 
low's "Columbiad."     Mr.  Colden,   in   his  "Life  of 
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Fulton,"  says,  "  He  paid  about  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  paintings,  the  plates,  and  letter-press,  which 
gave  him  a  property  in  the  publication.  He  relin- 
quished, by  his  will,  all  his  right  to  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Barlow,  with  the  reservation  of  fifty  of  the  proof  and 
embellished  copies  of  the  work.  It  was  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  in  quarto,  and  published  in  1807;  it  is 
dedicated  by  Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr.  Fulton  in  such  terms 
as  evinced  the  strong  attachment  which  subsisted  be- 
tween these  men  of  genius.  The  original  paintings, 
from  which  the  prints  of  the  '  Columbiad'  were  en- 
graved, form  a  part  of  the  handsome  collection  which 
Mr.  Fulton  has  left  to  his  family." 

Though  Fulton  had  ceased  to  paint,  his  love  of  art 
never  changed.  His  affection  for  his  kind  instructor, 
West,  and  admiration  for  that  great  artist's  talent 
are  attested  by  his  purchasing,  at  a  high  price,  the 
pictures  painted  by  West  from  "Lear" and  "Hamlet" 
for  BoydelPs  "  Shakespeare."  He  also  bought  a  fine 
picture  by  Raphael  West  from  "  As  you  like  it." 
He  went  further  and  tried  to  persuade  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  to  purchase  such  pictures  of  West  as 
were  at  that  artist's  disposal.  In  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  catalogue  he  remarked,  "No  city  ever 
had  such  a  collection  of  admired  works  from  the 
pencil  of  one  man,  and  that  man  is  your  fellow- 
citizen."  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  the 
price  set  on  the  collection,  "  a  sum,"  said  Mr.  Fulton, 
"  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  objects  in 
view  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it." 

If  Robert  Fulton  was  not  a  great  artist,  he  had  a 
great  mind  and  a  great  heart.  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1815.  He  had  married,  in  1806,  Miss 
Harriet  Livingston,  daughter  of  Walter  Livingston, 
of  New  York,  from  which  he  left  issue  one  son  and 
three  daughters. 

Two  old  advertisements  tell  all  we  know  of  two 
artists  who  were  in  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  January,  1781,  is  the 
announcement  that"  Austin  Florimont,  limner,  lately 
arrived  in  this  city,  who  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his 
likenesses,  paints  miniature  and  crayon  pictures  of 
all  sorts  at  very  reasonable  prices,"  and  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  of  Jan.  20,  1782,  "  Mr.  Verstille,  at 
Mrs.  Ford's,  in  Arch  Street,"  informs  us  that  he 
"will  take  miniatures,  for  two  months,  for  two 
guineas." 

In  1781,  George  Rutter  painted  the  arms  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  seats  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  room  since  called  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  Martin  Jugiez  carved  the  orna- 
mental frame  of  the  coat  of  arms.  These  artists, 
it  appears,  had  not  been  properly  authorized  to  do 
this  work,  for  the  Assembly  resisted  their  claim, 
which  was  not  finally  settled  until  1799. 

In  the  latter  partof  1782,  Joseph  Wright, an  Amer- 
ican artist,  lately  from  London  and  Paris,  came  to 
America.  At  Princeton,  in  1783,  he  painted  portraits 
of   Washington  and  Mrs.  Washington,  and  was  em- 


ployed by  Congress  to  take  a  plaster  cast  of  the  features 
of  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  Europe 
as  a  guide  for  a  sculptor  to  make  a  statue.  Washington 
submitted  to  the  disagreeable  operation,  but  Wright 
having  unluckily  broken  the  mould  after  he  had  re- 
moved it,  the  general  would  not  consent  to  his  trying 
a  second  cast.  In  the  winter  of  1783-84,  Wright  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
which  the  latter  presented  to  Count  de  Solms.  This 
nobleman  had  formed  a  collection  of  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished military  characters,  and  was  anxious  to 
place  among  them  the  likeness  of  the  glorious  Amer- 
ican general.  Wright  went  to  New  York  after  this, 
but  returned  to  Philadelphia  when  Congress  came 
back.  He  resided  here  until  1793,  when  he  died  of 
the  yellow  fever.  During  that  period  he  executed, 
among  other  works,  a  portrait  of  Madison  and  a  pic- 
ture of  Madison  and  family.  Wright  was  a  native 
of  Bordentown,  N.  J.  His  mother,  Patience  Lovell, 
became  celebrated  as  a  modeler  in  wax.  Mrs. 
Wright,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Joseph 
Wright,  Sr.,  took  her  children  to  London,  where  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  work  of  modeling.  She  became 
famous  in  this  art,  and  both  in  Loudon  and  Paris 
made  enough  money  with  her  wax-work  exhibitions 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  her  children.  Joseph, 
who  had  a  taste  for  painting,  studied  with  West;  he 
was  also  aided  in  his  efforts  by  Hopner,  who  married 
his  sister.  He  profited  in  his  studies,  and  before 
he  left  England  had  painted  some  good  portraits, 
among  others  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.  Mrs.  Wright  placed  her  son  under  the 
protection  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Paris,  during 
part  of  the  winter  of  1781-82,  and  the  young  artist 
received  several  commissions  for  portraits  from  the 
aristocratic  families  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
which  he  executed  before  his  return  to  America. 
Wright  had  learned  from  his  mother  the  art  of 
modeling  in  wax  and  clay.  During  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia  he  taught  William  Rush,  the  sculptor, 
how  to  model  in  clay.  He  had  also  learned  die- 
sinking,  and  he  was  appointed  die-sinker  to  the 
United  States  Mint  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
"His  children  [his  wife  died  during  the  same  epi- 
demic of  1793]  have  a  picture  painted  by  him  in 
Philadelphia,  representing  in  small  full-lengths  him- 
self, wife,  and  three  children ;"  also  "  a  chalk  drawing 
of  his  head,  done  from  the  mirror,  which  is  more  like, 
and  very  skillfully  drawn."1 

Robert  Edge  Pine,  an  English  painter,  who  had 
acquired  much  fame  in  his  native  country,  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  portrait  and  historical  painters 
in  England  before  the  arrival  of  West,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1784.  His  object  incoming  to  this  country 
was  to  obtain  portraits  of  noted  personages  and 
sketches  of  places  of  historical  interest,  to  be  after- 
ward combined  in  historical  paintings  of  American 

1  Dunlap's  History  of  I  lie  Art*  ■■!   lv-un 
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subjects.  His  first  portrait  painted  in  America  was 
that  of  Francis  Hopkinson.  He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  painting  Washington,  :md  Mr.  Hopkinson 
feeling  interested  in  him  and  his  plans,  wrote  to  the 

general,  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  obtained  this 
privilege.  Pine's  portrait  of  Washington  was  painted 
in  1785.  The  artist  had  not  much  opportunity  to 
paint  during  the  short  time  he  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
yet  several  good  portraits  by  him  have  been  pre- 
served. A  beautiful  portrait  of  Sarah  Livingston 
(Mrs.  John  Jay)  is  in  possession  of  the  Jay  family 
at  New  York.  A  picture  of  Mrs.  Eichard  Caton 
(Polly  Carroll)  belongs  -to  the  MeTavish  family  of 
Maryland.  The  artist  occasionally  visited  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  painted  portraits  during  these 
excursions.  He  executed  full-length  portraits  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Charles  Carroll,  his 
son,  and  the  daughters,  Mrs.  Caton  and  Mrs.  Hooper; 
groups  of  the  Patterson  and  Smith  families  of  Mary- 
land, and  portraits  of  George  Read,  of  Delaware,  and 
of  Thomas  Stone.  Robert  Morris  took  an  interest  in 
Pine,  and  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  use  of 
a  house  on  Eighth  Street,  above  Market,  where  the 
artist  died,  Nov.  19,  178S.  Mary  Pine,  his  widow, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, stating  that  her  husband  came  to  America 
with  a  view  of  representing,  in  several  large  paint- 
ings, the  principal  events  of  the  late  American  war, 
and  that  lie  had  brought  with  him  original  historical 
paintings,  engravings,  drawings,  and  designs.  A 
building  was  erected  for  the  reception  thereof,  but 
the  debts  were  not  yet  paid  upon  it.  She  therefore 
prayed  for  permission  to  dispose  of  her  husband's 
pictures  by  lottery.  The  Assembly  granted  her 
prayer,  and  the  pictures  were  disposed  of,  many  of 
them  falling  into  the  possession  of  Daniel  Bowen, 
who  exhibited  them  at  his  museum,  and  afterward 
removed  them  to  Boston. 

(  'oik crning  Pine's  merit  as  an  artist,  it  is  said  that 
hi-  drawing  was  weak,  but  that  his  coloring  was  ex- 
celli  at.  Allston  said  of  him,  "  In  the  coloring  of  the 
figures  hi-  pictures  in  the  Columbian  Museum  at 
Boston  were  my  first  masters.  Pine  had  certainly,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  considerable  merit  in  color." 

Joseph  Hopkinson  says  of  Pine, — 

"Hewasavei  i  hi, Uy  irritable.    His  wile  and  daugh- 

ter} Jiuiiuutive  ;  they  were,  indeed,  a  faimh  .if  pigmies. 

'    i"      -   -    .    llr  1,1,11-1,1  with 
him  n  plaster  Cast  "1    the  V.  line  .le  Meiliri,  »  hi.  h  was  kept     l,nl  up  in  a 

■     particular!;  wished  to  see  it, as  the 

.1  r ili.v,  at  thai  tiim,  wonM  in,t  lolerate  u  pal. lie  exhihi- 

tjonof  such  ii  !.  i         v\e<,iir  j. i,.-].>„  11,  ,  ivili/.ali..ii  and 

the  ails." 

Mr.  Dunlap  mentions  Edward  Savage,  a  native  of 
New  England,  as  having  lived  in  Philadelphia  before 
1789.  It  is  said  of  this  artist  that  "  he  painted  poor 
pictures,  and  niadesiill  poorer  engravings  from  them." 

One  of  his  pictures,  however,  "  Washington  and  his 
Family,"  is  extensively  known  through  the  country 

by  the  many  engravings  and   lithographs  which  have 


been  made  from  it.  It  represented  the  general,  Mrs. 
Washington,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  his 
sister,  afterward  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  Billy,  a  favorite 
servant.  He  also  painted,  while  in  Philadelphia,  a 
profile  portrait  of  George  Washington  upon  wood, 
which  was  said  to  be  a  good  likeness.  A  portrait  of 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  by  Savage,  is  among  the  like- 
nesses of  "  The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," engraved  by  Longacre.  Engravings  from 
portraits  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and  William  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  by  Savage,  were  published  in 
1801.  The  first  panorama  ever  exhibited  in  Phila- 
delphia was  shown  by  Savage  in  1795.  It  represented 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

In  1791,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  presented  to  Wash- 
ington, whom  he  admired  above  all  men,  the  histor- 
ical box  made  out  of  the  oak-tree  which  sheltered 
Sir  William  Wallace,  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Archibald  Robertson,  an  English  painter,  was  the 
bearer  of  this  box,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of 
painting  a  portrait  of  Washington  in  miniature.  He 
also  took  a  miniature  likeness  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
from  which  he  afterward  painted  her  portrait  in  oil 
and  sent  it  to  the  earl.  These  miniatures  were 
painted  in  1792.  Mr.  Robertson  did  not  prolong  his 
stay  in  Philadelphia,  but  went  to  New  York,  in  which 
city  he  resided  principally  while  in  this  country. 

C.  Milbourne,  who  was  brought  from  England  by 
Wignell,  in  1793,  as  scene-painter  for  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  was  gifted  with  a  correct  artistic  taste. 
For  his  benefit,  in  December,  1794,  he  painted  some 
local  scenes  to  illustrate  a  pantomime  called  "The 
Elopement."  Among  these  scenes,  a  view  of  Arch 
Street  wharf,  with  a  boat  sailing  on  the  Delaware,  and 
a  view  of  Third  and  Market  Streets  were  remarkable 
for  their  excellence.  James  Cox,  another  English- 
man, came  to  Philadelphia  in  1794.  He  had  been  a 
colorer  for  Boydell,  the  famous  London  print-seller, 
and  excelled  in  drawing  and  painting  flowers.  He 
was  very  successful  in  Philadelphia  as  a  drawing- 
master. 

In  1794  there  came  to  Philadelphia  that  famous 
portrait-painter  and  most  eccentric  genius,  Gilbert 
Stuart.  A  native  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  old  Philadelphia  families,  his  mother 
being  a  -ister  of  Joseph  Anthony,  of  this  city.  Gil- 
bert Charles  Stuart,  or  Gilbert  Stuart,  for  he  dropped 
the  middle  name  when  he  became  a  painter,  had 
shown  at  a  very  early  age  a  decided  taste  for  drawing, 
and  after  copying  pictures  had  even  attempted  like- 
nesses in  black  lead,  many  of  which  were  considered 
successful,  when  he  was  little  over  thirteen  years  of 
age.  In  our  notice  of  Cosmo  Alexander  we  have  re- 
lated how  that  artist,  after  giving  lessons  to  the  boy 
Gilbert,  had  taken  him  with  him  to  South  Carolina, 
and  thence  to  Scotland.  Not  very  long  after  their 
arrival  in  that  country  Mr.  Alexander  died.  Stuart 
then  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  George  Chambers,  but 
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this  gentleman  also  died  shortly  after,  and  the  young 
American  was  left  without  friends  in  a  strange  coun- 
try. What  befell  him  there  is  not  known.  We  next 
hear  of  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  great  distress 
and  poverty,  having,  it  is  believed,  worked  for  his 
passage  on  board  the  collier  that  brought  him  there. 
From  Nova  Scotia  he  managed  to  get  back  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  where  he  was  some  time  in  getting  over 
the  effects  of  the  hardships  he  had  suffered.  But  his 
travels  had  not  been  profitless,  he  had  learned  some- 
thing of  drawing  and  painting,  and  he  resumed  with 
renewed  ardor  his  favorite  occupation. 

About  this  time  his  uncle,  Joseph  Anthony,  came 
to  Newport  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives,  and  was  much 
struck  by  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  which  Gilbert,  the 
grandson,  had  painted  from  memory,  the  ol 
having  died  when  he  was 
ten  years  old.  Mr.  An- 
thony gave  a  commission 
to  his  nephew  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  two  children, 
and  showing  these  to  his 
friends,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  the  young  artist 
orders  for  the  painting 
of  several  other  portraits. 
The  warm  interest  felt  by 
Mr.  Anthony  in  his  young 
kinsman  and  the  encour- 
agement he  gave  him  were 
most  valuable.  This  was 
the  painter's  first  start  in 
life,  and  pretty  soon  he 
had  as  many  portraits  to 
paint  as  he  could  attend  to. 
But  the  Revolutionary  con- 
test with  Great  Britain  was 
approaching;  the  clouds 
of  war  were  already  gather- 
ing, and  art,  to  flourish, 
needs  a  peaceful  sky.  Stu- 
art, besides,  wished  better 
opportunities  for  study  than  he  could  find  at  home. 
He  resolved  to  follow  his  schoolmate  and  dear  friend, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  who  had  gone  to  London 
a  few  months  before.  He  was  not  well  provided  with 
money,  but  he  counted  on  his  friend  or  on  his  own 
luck.  He  arrived  in  London  in  November,  1775,  and 
learned,  with  what  feelings  of  disappointment  may 
well  be  imagined,  that  Waterhouse  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh.  He  was  a  stranger,  alone,  friendless, 
almost  penniless,  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  had 
suffered  in  Scotland,  and  now  England  had  no  better 
welcome  for  him. 

That  the  young  painter's  first  experience  of  London 
was  a  hard  one  is  beyond  doubt;  but  Gilbert  Stuart 
was  not  the  man  to  give  way  to  despondency  ;  he  was 
possessed  of  that  hopeful  temperament  ascribed  to 


Mr.  Micawber  by  Dickens,  and  often  "waited  for 
something  to  turn  up."  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his 
hope,  though  he  had  dark  hours  which  would  have 
made  a  less  sanguine  man  despair.  Stuart  was  a  fine 
musician,  noted  particularly  for  his  skill  on  the  organ. 
This  was  fortunate,  for  music  gave  him  the  means  of 
support  before  his  pencil  had  found  employment. 
The  circumstances,  related  by  Stuart  himself  to  Mr. 
Charles  Fraser,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Sully,  of  Philadelphia,  and  given  at  length  by  Dunlap, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  were  as  follows: 
In  that  first  period  of  trial,  as  Stuart  was  walking  the 
streets  listlessly  one  day,  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
problem  of  how  to  pay  his  landlord  for  board  and 
lodging,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  an  organ  issuing  from 
church  in  Foster  Lane.  Several 
persons  were  going  in,  and 
of  one  of  these  he  inquired 
what  was  going  on.  He 
was  informed  that  several 
candidates  for  the  vacant 
position  of  organist  were  to 
exhibit  their  skill  in  pres- 
ence of  the  vestry,  who  sat 
as  judges.  Entering  the 
church,  he  placed  himself 
as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
vestrymen,  and  after  listen- 
ing a  while,  asked  one  of 
them  if  he,  a  stranger, 
might  try  his  skill  and  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the 
place.  Receiving  an  af- 
firmative answer,  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  organ,  and 
drew  from  it  such  sweet 
sounds  that  the  delighted 
judges  were  unanimous  in 
giving  him  the  preference 
over  his  rivals.  After  due 
inquiry  he  was  engaged  at 
a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year,  which  enabled  him 
to  support  himself  while  pursuing  his  studies  as  a 
painter. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Stuart  did  not  get  ac- 
quainted with  West  until  the  summer  of  1778.  His 
reception  by  that  great  artist  is  described  in  Stuart's 
own  words  to  Mr.  Fraser.1  He  said  "  that  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  West  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil,  he  was 
welcomed  with  true  benevolence,  encouraged,  and 
taken  into  the  family  ;  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
attention  of  that  artist  to  him ;  they  were,  said  he, 
paternal."  Stuart  studied  for  some  years  with  West, 
whose  kindness  to  him  he  never  forgot,  and  at  last, 
by  his  friend  and  master's  advice,  commenced  paint- 
ing as  a  professional  artist.     His  first  portrait,  that 


'  Dunlup's  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design." 
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of  Mr.  Grant,  being  put  on  exhibition,  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  In  a  short  time  he  had  become 
famous,  and  his  pictures  occupied  the  best  places  at 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In- 
dolent and  industrious  by  fits,  loving  pleasure,  fond 
of  society  in  which  he  was  hailed  as  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  whose  conversation  sparkled  with  wit 
and  humor,  Stuart  did  not  derive  from  his  great 
success  the  material  advantages  they  should  have 
brought  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence.  Even  when  his 
pictures  commanded  the  highest  prices,  he  was  often 
in  debt.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1793, 
and  settled  in  Xew  York.  There  he  painted  many 
portraits.  Dunlap  mentions  as  particularly  fine  those 
of  the  Pollock  and  Yates  families,  Sir  John  Temple 
and  some  of  his  family,  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  Gen. 
Matthew  Clarkson,  John  R.  Murray,  and  Col.  Giles. 

Stuart  now  conceived  a  great  desire  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  President  Washington.  He  obtained  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  John  Jay,  and  came  to 
Philadelphia  (1794).  Here  he  painted  his  first  por- 
trait of  Washington,  but  only  finished  the  head. 
This  unfinished  portrait  he  kept,  and  used  it  as  a 
model  for  many  other  portraits  of  Washington,  which 
he  executed  in  after-years.  The  President,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Mrs.  Bingham,  it  is  said,  consented  to  sit 
for  the  full  length  portrait,  which,  engraved  by  Heath, 
of  London,  became  generally  known  as  Stuart's  Wash- 
ington. This  portrait  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  painter  and  Mr.  Bingham.  It  had  been 
painted  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Bingham  per- 
suaded Stuart  to  sell  it  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
present  it  to  that  nobleman.  Mr.  Bingham,  when  he 
sent  the  portrait  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  neglected  to 
reserve  the  right  of  the  painter  to  have  it  reproduced 
by  engraving.  It  was  engraved  by  Heath,  and  Stuart 
had  no  share  in  the  profits  of  the  operation.  He 
reproached  Mr.  Bingham  with  having  sacrificed  his 
interests,  and  they  parted  in  anger.  Stuart  was  then 
painting  a  very  beautiful  head  of  Mrs.  Bingham  ;  he 
left  it  unfinished,  and  never  touched  it  afterward. 
Dunlap  calls  Heath's  a  "vile"  engraving,  "a  libel 
upon  Stuarl  and  Washington." 

Stuart  took  up  his  residence  at  Germantown.  where 
he  remained  until  Congress  removed  to  Washington, 
win  n  he  went  to  that  city.  During  his  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia he  painted  portraits  of  Judge  Shippen,  Judge 
(afterward  Governor)  McKean,  three  portraits  for 
Peter  Wager,  wine  merchant,  and  others.  Volney, 
the  French  traveler  and  author,  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  Stuart.  Dolly  Paine,  afterward  the  wife  of  James 
Madison,  was  painted  by  Stuart.  A  portrait  of  A.  .1. 
Dallas,  from  the  pencil  of  this  arti>t.  and  of  Timothy 

.i,  rally  known  by  the  existence  of 
engraved  copies.  Stuart  also  painted  the  portraitsof 
Eleanor  Curtis  (afterward  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis), 
Sally  McKean  (afterward  the  Marchioness  DeYrujo), 
and  Elizabeth  Willing  (afterward  Mrs.  William  Jack- 
sou  .     A  portrait  of  John   Nixon,  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 


was  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Cramond.     Ricketts, 
the  circus-rider,  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  becoming 
angry  at  the  equestrian,  who  gave  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  by  his  want  of  promptitude  and  the  delays 
which  occurred,  is  said   to  have  dashed   his  paint- 
brush into  the  face  of  the  portrait,  declaring  that  he 
I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.    A  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Benedict  Arnold  (formerly  Peggy  Shippen), 
j  by  Stuart,  was  in  possession  of  Edward  Shippen  of 
I  this  city.     A  very  fine  portrait  of  Provost  William 

Smith,  of  the  University,  belongs  to  Dr.  Brinton. 
I  Gilbert  Stuart  died  in  Boston  in  July,  1828,  in  the 
1  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  a  poor  man, 
after  enjoying  merited  celebrity  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  preserved  his  brilliant  faculties  to  the  last. 
We  will  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  great  portrait- 
painter  with  a  last  extract  from  Mr.  Dunlap's  work  : 
"  If  we  judge  by  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  last  head  he  painted,  his  powers  of 
mind  were  undiminished  to  the  last,  and  his  eye  free 
from  the  dimness  of  age.  This  picture  was  begun  as 
a  full-length,  but  death  arrested  the  hand  of  the  artist 
after  he  had  completed  the  likeness  of  the  face,  and 
proved  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  painted 
better  than  in  the  meridian  of  life.  This  picture  has 
been  finished — that  is,  the  person  and  accessories 
painted — by  that  eminent  and  highly-gifted  artist, 
Mr.  Thomas  Sully,  who,  as  he  has  said,  would  have 
thought  it  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  have  touched 
the  head." 
j  Benjamin  Trott,  an  American  artist,  who  came  to 
j  Philadelphia  with  Stuart  in  1794,  was  one  of  the  best 
miniature  painters  of  his  time.  Stuart  had  become 
j  acquainted  with  him  in  New  York,  where  he  had 
been  practicing  for  some  time,  and  liking  his  style, 
recommended  him  when  miniature  copies  of  his  por- 
traits were  wanted.  In  Philadelphia,  among  other 
works  he  made  an  excellent  copy,  on  ivory,  of 
Stuart's  Washington.  He  left  the  city  in  1805,  but 
came  back  in  1806,  and  remained  until  1819.  He 
and  Thomas  Sully  were  for  some  years  joint  tenants 
of  a  house,  each  pursuing  his  respective  branch  of 
art.  Trott  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  at  the  same 
time  given  to  making  caustic  remarks,  which  may  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  his  not  achieving  any 
great  success,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  skill 
in  portrait-painting.  In  a  notice  of  some  miniatures 
of  his  which  were  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  1812, 
a  writer  in  the  Portfolio  remarks,  "  The  works  of  this 
excellent  artist  are  justly  esteemed  for  truth  and  ex- 
pression. In  examining  his  miniatures  we  perceive 
all  the  force  and  effect  of  the  best  oil  pictures  ;  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  Mr.  Trott  is  purely  an 
American  :  he  has  never  been  either  in  London  or 
Paris." 

The  Swedish  painter,  Wertmuller,  also  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  L794.  He  was  in  the  maturity  of  his 
age  and  talent,  and  had  already  acquired  some  fame 
in  Europe.     He  brought  with  him  some  of  his  paint- 
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ings,  which,  being  much  admired,  brought  him  several  j 
commissions.    He  painted  Washington,  and,  it  is  said, 
recopied   for  James  Hamilton   the  portraits  of  the  t 
Hamilton  family,  and  then  Hamilton  destroyed  the 
originals.     Wertmuller  returned  to  Europe  in  1796, 
but  having  lost  much  money  through  some  unlucky 
investment,  he  bethought  him  of  Philadelphia  and  of  I 
his  success  there,  and  came  back  in  1800,  bringing  : 
with  him  his  celebrated  painting  of  "  Danae."     This 
being  a  nude  figure,  could  not  be  exhibited  publicly, 
yet  the  curiosity  to  see  this   masterpiece  was   such 
that  its  private  exhibition  brought  to  the  artist  quite 
a  handsome  income.     Wertmuller  lived  some  years 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  Swedish 
descent,  and  finally  removed  to  Marcus  Hook,  Pa., 
where  he  died  in  1812.     His  pictures  were  sold  at  ' 
auction  after  his  death  and  commanded  very  good 
prices,  a  copy  of  his  "  Danae"  selling  for  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Samuel  Jennings,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  painted 
a  large  and  imposing  allegorical  picture  in  the  year 
1792,  which  he  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
It  is  called  "The  Genius  of  America  Encouraging 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Blacks."  It  was  long  ex- 
hibited in  the  room  of  the  Loganian  Library,  but  now 
is  in  the  main  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  It 
is  a  showy  picture,  but  is  not  a  work  of  high  art. 
Jennings  went  to  London,  and  Dunlap  says  that  he 
was  there  in  1794,  and  degraded  his  talent  by  "  manu- 
facturing old  pictures  for  the  knowing  ones, — a  degra- 
dation which  could  lead  to  no  other  result  than  poverty 
and  wretchedness." 

Quite  a  number  of  foreign  artists,  mostly  unknown 
to  fame,  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  young  American 
republic  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Travelers  sought  the  seat  of  government, 
where  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  great 
men  of  the  Revolution,  and  be  allowed  to  contem- 
plate that  wonderful  man  who  had  successfully  led 
his  countrymen  to  victory  and  liberty, — George  Wash- 
ington. Artists  were  eager  to  copy  his  august  features. 
We  doubt  if  any  man  was  ever  painted,  engraved,  and 
lithographed  so  often  as  our  Washington  was  during 
that  period  and  the  following  decade.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  an  aged  Philadelphia:]  gave  his  recol- 
lection of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Canton,  which 
"  brought  to  this  port  a  few  likenesses  of  Washington, 
executed  on  glass,  in  a  superb  and  masterly  style,  by 
an  eminent  Chinese  artist.  It  is  said  that  the  resem- 
blance was  striking,  and  approached  very  much  to 
Stuart's  happiest  efforts."  Those  artists,  though  un- 
known to  fame,  deserve  a  brief  notice  as  having  con- 
tributed each,  in  his  modest  way,  to  the  history  of  art 
in  Philadelphia. 

John  James  Barralett,  an  Irishman,  born  of  French 
parents,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  1795.     His  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  that  of  designing  engravings  for 
books.     He  also  made  picturesque  drawings,  and  a 
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specimen  of  his  style  is  preserved  in  a  view  of  <  ientre 
Square.  His  most  important  work  was  a  portrait  of 
the  French  Gen.  Moreau,  which  he  painted  when  this 
celebrated  man  was  in  Philadelphia.  Barralett  added 
some  fancy  decorations  to  the  plate  of  Robertson's  min- 
iature portrait  of  Washington  when  it  was  engraved 
by  the  Englishman,  R.  Field,  himself  an  excellent 
miniature-painter  as  well  as  engraver.  Barralett  was 
described  as  "  a  man  of  talent,  without  discretion  or 
anything  like  common  prudence,  prodigally  generous, 
and  graspingly  poor.  .  .  .  He  had  the  wildest  portions 
of  the  French  and  Irish  character  vindictively  united 
in  him.  He  had  some  mechanical  genius.  He  in- 
vented a  ruling-machine, — the  first  used  in  the  United 
States  by  engravers.  He  also  devoted  much  time  to 
the  improvement  of  ink  for  copper-plate  printing." 

A  young  painter  of  the  name  of  Bartello,  probably 
an  Italian,  was  employed  by  T.  B.  Freeman,  in  1700, 
to  paint  portraits  from  which  engravings  might  be 
made.  Duvivier  &  Son  kept  an  academy  of  drawing 
and  painting,  on  North  Second  Street,  in  1797.  Mr. 
Duvivier,  it  was  stated,  "  painted  on  silk  and  satins." 
Lawrence  Sully,  an  elder  brother  of  the  famous  ar- 
tist, Thomas  Sully,  painted  miniatures  and  fancy  pic- 
tures, at  No.  58  North  Fifth  Street,  at  that  time.  On 
Washington's  birthday,  Feb.  22,  1796,  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  "  The  Temple  of  Minerva,"  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  contemplating  a  bust  of  Washington, 
all  of  which  was  the  work  of  Joseph  Pernani,  an 
Italian  painter  and  architect.  Woolley,  an  English 
painter,  divided  his  time  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  He  painted  small  portraits  in  oil,  and 
other  pictures.  John  Joseph  Holland,  who  was 
brought  from  his  native  city  of  London,  by  Wignell, 
in  1796,  as  scene-painter  for  the  Chestnut  Street  The- 
I  atre,  also  drew  and  sketched  landscapes.  A  view  of 
I  Philadelphia  from  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
I  near  the  upper  ferry,  was  drawn  by  Holland  about 
1797,  and  engraved  by  Gilbert  Fox.  It  shows  the 
Fairmount  hill,  and  gives  a  curious  view  of  the  city 
from  an  unusual  point  of  observation.  Holland 
'  taught  Hugh  Reinagle  and  John  Evers,  distinguished 
i  scene-painters. 

James  Sharpless,  also  an  Englishman,  visited  Phila- 
delphia in  1798.     He  painted  in  oil  and  in  pastel,  and 
I  traveled  over  the  country,  making  the  portraits  of 
distinguished  people  for  a  collection  of  his  own,  and 
j  generally  getting  orders  for  copies  from  the  persons 
I  he  thus  proposed  to  immortalize  on  canvas  or  paste- 
,  board.     As  he  could  paint  a  portrait  in  two  hours, 
and  his  charges  were  fifteen  dollars  for  a  profile  and 
twenty  dollars  for  a  full  head,  he  made  money,  but 
i  cannot  be  said  to  have  filled  Pennsylvania  homes  with 
j  masterpieces  of  art.     A  part  of  his  collection,  how- 
ever, is  now  in  the  National  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 
!  The  Irishman,  Gallagher,  who,  according  to  Dunlap, 
painted  portraits  in   Philadelphia  in    1800,  painted 
|  signs  when  he  had  no  other  work.    In  1798  he  painted 
I  a  standard  for  the   First   Volunteer   Cavalry,  com- 
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manded  by  <  !apt.  McKean.  "  He  had  a  dashy,  sketchy 
manner,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  drawing."  .lames  Bouse,  who  afterwards  entered 
the  United  States  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  commanded  a  fine  regiment  in  L8]  1,  is  said  to 
have  practiced  portrait-painting  in  Philadelphia 
about  1799.  John  Eckstein  was  living  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1800,  and  for  some  year-  after.  According 
to  Sully,  as  quoted  by  Dunlap,  he  was  more  of  a 
drudge  than  an  artist  :  "  he  could  do  you  a  picture  in 
still  life,  history,  landscape,  or  portrait.  He  could 
model,  cut  a  head  in  marble,  or  anything  you  please.'' 
Eckstein  painted,  among  other  historical  pictures, 
"The  Roman  and  Sabine  Combatants  separated  hy 
the  Sabine  Women."  In  1812  he  exhibited  a  model 
of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Washington  in  Roman 
costume. 

Jeremiah  Paul  is  said  by  Jarvis  to  have  been  paint- 
ing in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1800,  in  partner- 
ship with  Pratt,  Clark  (a  miniature-painter;,  and 
Butter  '  a  sign-painter).  Jarvis  said,  "  They  all  would 
occasionally  work  at  anything;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  many  lire-buckets  and  flags  to  he  painted.  When 
Stuart  painted  Washington  for  Bingham,  Paul  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  letter  '  the  books.'  " 

Among  the  members  of  the  equestrian  company 
brought  out  by  the  manager  (West)  in  1792,  was  an 
Englishman  named  Lawrence  Sully,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  four 
sons  and  several  daughters.  Some  of  these  children 
showed  a  strong  disposition  toward  art;  one  of  them, 
the  boy  Thomas,  was  destined  to  fill  a  high  place 
among  Philadelphia  artists.  Thomas  was  nine  years 
old  when  he  came  to  America,  and  even  at  that  early 
age  he  expressed  a  determination  to  become  a  painter 
like  his  elder  brother,  Lawrence,  who  had  settled  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  as  a  miniature  and  device  painter. 
One  of  the  Sully  girls  had  married  Mr.  Belzons,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  painted  very  well  for  an 
amateur,  having  no  professional  experience.  Mr. 
Belzons  encouraged  his  little  brother-in-law's  efforts, 
ami  gave  him  such  instructions  as  he  could.  The  boy 
was  passionately  fond  of  his  art,  and  derived  much 
benefit  from  this  instruction,  however  incomplete,  but, 
unfortunately,  lie  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in- 
law  and   master,  whose  temper  was   not    of  the  best, 

ami  the  | r  lad  (he  was  then  sixteen  years  old  I  found 

himself  cast  adrift  in  the  world.  He  went  to  his 
brother  Lawrence,  in  Richmond,  and  became  his 
pupil.  When,  two  years  later  (in  1801  .  Lawrence 
removed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  Thomas  had  acquired  con- 
siderable skill  in  miniature-painting.  In  Norfolk  he 
became  acquainted  with  Henry  Bembridge,  who  gave 

him    his   first    lesson    in    oil-painting.       \  Her  a  season 

of  study  in  Norfolk  Thomas  returned  to  Richmond, 

brother  had  preceded  him.  and  remained 
ill  that  city  until  after  Lawrence's  death,  in  ISO,".  6. 
He  then  went  to  New  York,  and  received  some  in- 
struction from  Turnhull  and  Jarvis.     While  in  New 


York  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Merry  (afterward 
Mrs.  Wignell,  and  later,  still,  Mrs.  Warren),  at  that 
time  the  most  popular  actress  in  America.  From 
New  York,  Sully  went  to  Boston,  to  study  with  Stuart, 
and  finally  came  back  to  settle  in  Philadelphia,  his 
first  home  in  America. 

The  young  artist,  who  had  taken  unto  himself  a 
wife,  found  the  times  very  dull  in  Philadelphia. 
Portrait-painting  barely  supported  the  young  menage, 
and  Thomas  was  dreaming  that  dream  of  all  young 
American  artists,  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  could 
perfect  his  taste  by  the  study  of  the  old  masters. 
Fortunately  for  Sully,  he  had  a  warm  and  true  friend 
in  Benjamin  Wilcocks.  This  gentleman  succeeded 
in  interesting  six  others  in  subscribing  each  two 
hundred  dollars  toward  a  fund  to  send  the  artist  to 
London,  each  subscriber  to  be  repaid  with  a  picture 
copied  by  Sully  from  some  of  the  old  masters. 
Leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  thus  raised  with  his  wife  for  her  maintenance 
iluring  bis  absence.  Sully  went  to  Liverpool  in  1S09. 

He  had  very  little  money,  and  he  intended  to  follow 
a  complete  course  of  study  in  London.  This  was  a 
difficult  undertaking,  but  the  young  artist  was  frugal, 
prudent,  and  industrious  ;  he  accomplished  it.  He 
had  from  William  Rawle  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Benjamin  West,  and  was  sure  of  a  kind  reception 
from  that  generous  artist.  But  he  first  went  to  de- 
liver another  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  art- 
student,  Charles  B.  King.  Kind  fate  had  led  him 
to  a  friend  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
strange  city.  The  following  passage  from  Dunlap 
tells  us  more  of  this  spontaneous  friendship  and  of 
the  character  of  the  two  friends  than  we  could  learn 
in  a  volume  of  particulars:  "When  Sully  first  saw 
King  in  England,  there  was  an  immediate  reciprocity 
of  feeling  that  produced  a  frank  interchange  of 
thought,  without  hesitation  or  disguise.  King  had 
been  some  years  studying  in  London,  and  could  ap- 
preciate Sully's  inexperience.  'How  long  do  you 
intend  staying  in  England?'  'Three  years,  if  I  can.' 
'And  how  much  money  have  you  brought  with  you  '.'' 
'Four  hundred  dollars.'  '  Why,  my  good  sir,  that  is 
not  enough  for  three  months.  I'll  tell  you  what,  I 
am  not  ready  to  go  home,  my  funds  are  almost  ex- 
pended, and  before  I  saw  you  I  had  been  contriving 
a  plan  to  spin  them  out  and  give  me  more  time. 
Can  you  live  low  '?'  'All  I  want  is  bread  and  water.' 
'(),  then,  you  may  live  luxuriously,  for  we  will  add 
potatoes  and  milk  to  it.  It  will  do.  We  will  hire 
these  rooms,  they  will  serve  us  both.  We  will  buy  a 
stock  of  potatoes,  take  in  bread  and  milk  daily,  keep 
our  landlady  in  good  humor,  and  (by  the  by)  conceal 
from  her  the  motive  for  our  mode  of  life  by  a  little 
present  now  ami  then,  and  work  like  merry  fellows.' 
And  so  they  did,  thus  making  themselves  excellent 
artists  by  a  system  of  labor,  economy,  and  inde- 
pendence as  honorable  as  it  was  efficacious." 

With    such    determination,  and   such  a   friend    to 
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guide  and  counsel  him,  Sully  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  profitable  use  of  his  time.  King  introduced  him 
to  the  council  chamber  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  rir>t  impressions  made  upon  the  inexperienced 
young  American,  and  which  he  consigned  to  a  note- 
book, reveal  a  keenness  of  observation  seldom  met 
with.  A  student  who  could  be  thus  impressed  by  the 
works  of  famous  painters  was  a  true  artist,  worthy  of 
a  place  among  those  whose  peculiar  gifts  and  faults 
he  could  so  well  understand  and  analyze. 

Here  are  Sully's  remarks  upon  the  pictures  de- 
posited by  the  academicians  on  their  election,  and 
which  Mr.  Dunlap  quotes  "by  permission:"  "The 
room  is  well  stocked  with  works  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Fuseli,  Stubbs,  West,  Lawrence,  Owen,  and 
many  others.  Owen's  man- 
ner pleases  me  much.  It 
is  cool,  broad,  and  firm,  in 
some  respects  like  Rey- 
nolds. The  color  is  laid 
on  in  great  body  and  with 
large  brushes,  so  that  no 
markings  or  hatchings  are 
visible.  His  coloring  is 
cool  in  the  lights  and  warm 
in  the  shadows,  beginning 
from  almost  pure  white  to 
vermilion  tints  to  the  cool 
half-tint,  from  that  grad- 
uated to  a  greenish  half- 
tint  which  looks  like 
ochre-black  and  vermilion, 
and  which  perhaps  is  ren- 
dered more  green  when 
finished  by  glazing  with 
asphaltum,  the  main  shade 
of  black  and  vermilion 
broken  with  the  green  tint. 
In  some  places  Indian-red 
is  used  instead  of  vermil- 
ion. 

"  Gainsborough's    man- 
ner   struck    me   as    being 

exactly  as  Reynolds  describes  it.  There  is  some  re- 
semblance to  it  in  Stuart's  manner,  only  that  Stuart 
is  firmer  in  the  handling.  His  dead  colorings  seem 
cool  and  afterward  retouched  with  warm  colors,  used 
then  so  as  to  resemble  the  freedom  of  water-color 
painting.  Many  light  touches  of  greenish  and  yellow 
tints  are  freely  used,  and  although  on  inspection 
the  work  looks  rugged  and  smeared,  and  scratched, 
yet,  at  a  distance,  it  appeared  to  me  the  most  nat- 
ural flesh  in  the  room.  The  specimens  of  Reynolds' 
pencil  disappointed,  and  Opie's  seemed  raw,  crude, 
and  dirty  ;  Copley  more  hard  and  dark  than  usual ; 
Lawrence's  too  much  loaded  with  paint,  and  the 
red  and  yellow  overpowering.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  painted  by  West  and  Angelica  Kaufman, 
by    far   the   most  delicate   Coloring    I    have   vet  seen 
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of  tin-  President's,  and  Angelica  has  closely  imitated 
it." 

Sully's  introduction  to  West  was  beneficial  in  more 
than  one  sense  to  the  young  artist.  The  venerable 
painter  received  him  with  fatherly  kindness,  showed 
him  his  pictures,  and  gave  him  excellent  advice;  but 
very  soon  he  did  more,  he  rendered  him  an  important 
service.  Sully  had  to  fulfill  his  engagement  with  his 
Philadelphia  friends  by  painting  seven  copies  of  pic- 
tures by  the  old  masters,  and  although  he  had  been 
introduced  to  many  artists  and  John  Hare  Powel,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  then  in  London,  had  obtained 
for  him  access  to  many  fine  collections,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  copying  pictures.  He  was  making  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  Paris,  where  students  have  free 
access  to  the  artistic  treas- 
ures collected  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  may  work  as 
long  as  they  choose  in  the 
galleries,  when  Mr.  West, 
hearing  of  his  difficulties, 
put  his  whole  collection, 
old  and  new,  at  his  service. 
Sully  painted  the  seven 
copies,  according  to  agree- 
ment. He  then  obtained 
an  order  from  John  Coates, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  copies 
of  certain  landscapes  in 
possession  of  the  Penn 
family,  which  helped  to 
replenish  his  almost  empty 
purse.  He  finally  returned 
to  Philadelphia  in  1810, 
having  remained  only  nine 
months  in  London.  But 
he  had  made  the  most  of 
his  time  ;  he  had  worked 
hard,  had  seen  the  best 
collections  of  paintings  in 
the  British  metropolis,  and 
had  studied  with  keen 
judgment  and  critical  eye 
the  manner  of  the  most  famous  painters. 

On  his  return  home,  Sully  found  that  his  most 
profitable  employment  would  be  portrait-painting, 
and  he  devoted  his  principal  attention  to  this  branch 
of  the  profession.  His  portraits  were  artistic ;  there 
wasa  magic  touch  in  his  pencil,  which  embellished 
what  it  reproduced  mi  canvas,  without  going  too  far 
from  the  truth,  so  that,  looking  at  the  picture  of  some 
homely  person,  one  recognized  it,  and  yet  muttered, 
much  puzzled,  "  I  had  no  idea  that  he  or  Bhe)  was 
good  looking!"  Among  his  portraits  were  Cooke, 
comedian,  1  s ]  l :  William  B.Wood,as  Charles de Moor; 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Cooke  as  Richard  III.,  1811 ; 
Governor  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  1814;  Lr.  Benja- 
min Bush,  L814;  also  a  lull-length  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  same  year;  a  full-length  of  Samuel-Coatee, 
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Presidenf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bospital,  presented  to 
that  institution  by  the  artist;  James  Ross,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, three-quarter  length,  1814;  a  full-length  of 
Gen.  Jonathan  Williams  1815;  Elias  Boudinot,  1817; 
Mrs.  Wallack,  L819;  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  1819;  Maj.- 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  1819;  John  Vaughan,  1824: 
Capt.  James  Biddle.1  .S.N.,1825;  William  MacClure, 
L825. 

Sully,  while  lif  painted  portraits  as  the  surest 
means  of  making  money,  did  not,  however,  neglect 
i  branches  of  painting  where  the  artist 
may  give  sway  to  his  imagination,  and  on  which  he 
generally  rests  his  hopes  of  lame.  Poetry  and  ro- 
mance present  a  rich  field  to  the  imaginative  painter ; 
Sully  found  in  them  thesubjectsof  manygood  pictures. 
He  painted  "  Pylades  and  Orestes,"  "  The  Landing  of 
Telemachus  and  Mentor  on  the  Island  of  Calypso," 
a  copy  from  West,  1811;  "Contemplation,"  1811; 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  1812  ;  "  Miranda,"  from  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  1815;  "Death  of  Long  Torn 
Coffin,"  from  "  The  Pilot,"  1824.  He  also  turned  his 
attention  to  historical  painting,  and  produced  some 
valuable  pictures  of  events  in  American  history. 
His  "Capture  of  Major  Andre,"  painted  in  1812,  is 
widely  known  from  the  large  engraving  which  F. 
Kearney  made  from  it. 

One  of  Sully's  most  important  works,  on  which  he 
douhtless  based  hopes  of  lame  and  profit,— his  large 
picture  of  "Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware," — 
turned  out  to  be  a  source  of  much  disappointment 
and  pecuniary  loss.  The  history  of  this  picture  is 
singular.  In  181S,  Mr.  Sully  received  an  order  from 
of  North  Carolina  for  two  full-length  por- 
traits of  Washington.  The  artist's  mind  was  bent 
on  producing  some  grand  historical  picture.  Here, 
then,  was  his  opportunity:  instead  of  a  simple  por- 
trait, he  would  represent  Washington  in  some  well- 
known  episode  of  his  patriotic  career.  He  commu- 
nicated this  plan  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
and  suggested  "The  Crossing  of  the  Delaware  before 
the  Battle  of  Trenton"  as  a  fit  subject.  His  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  and  he  set  to  work  with  enthusi- 
astic ardor,  devoting  himself  to  his  task  to  the  neglect 
of  all  other  work,  even  refusing  some  valuable  orders 
tor  portrait-.  But  a  most  important  point  had  re- 
mained unsettled.  The  picture  must  necessarily  be 
quite  large,  the  figures  represented  being  of  life  size; 
the  artist  had  mentioned  the  dimensions  of  his  can- 
vas, and  no  objection  had  been  raised, — the  Legisla- 
ture had  probably  paid  no  attention  to  this  trifling 
detail, — but  when  the  picture  was  finished,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  constant  labor  and  considerable 
expense,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  refused 
to  receive  it,  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  place 
in  the  public  buildings  where  it  could  be  put.  It 
was  exhibited  in  Sully's  gallery  in  1820,  and  much 
admired,  but  its  large  Bize  hindered  its  admirers  from 
thinking  of  purchasing  it.  At  last  this  work  of  great 
merit,  which  had  cost  the  artist  so  much  thought  and 


labor,  was  sold  to  John  Doggett,  of  Boston,  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  not  enough  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  canvas,  paint,  and  models'  hire.  Mr.  Doggett 
subsequently  sold  the  "Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware"  to  the  Boston  Museum. 

A  more  profitable  piece  of  work  was  the  copy  of 
Granet's   famous  "Capuchin   Chapel."     Granet  had 

J  painted  ten  copies  of  his  picture,  and  one  of  them 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Boston.  There 
was  much  curiosity  in  the  art-loving  public  concern- 
ing this  masterpiece,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  was  constantly 
annoyed  by  applications  to  see  it.  Sully  went  to 
Boston,  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Wiggins, 
and  applied  for  permission  to  copy  the  picture  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibition.  This  being  willingly  granted, 
he  worked  steadily  ten  hours  a  day  for  three  months, 
and  made  such  an  admirable  copy  that  it  was  said 

[  that  connoisseurs,  seeing  the  two  pictures  side  by 

j  side,  could  not  tell  which  was  Granet's  and  which 
Sully's.  The  industrious  artist  derived  considerable 
profit  from  the  exhibition  of  "  The  Capuchin  Chapel" 
in  various  cities. 

Sully's  trusting  disposition  caused  him  to  suffer 
another  disappointment  with  his  full-length  portrait 
of  Lafayette,  now  the  property  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. While  Lafayette  was  present,  in  1824,  a  pro- 
ject was  set  on  foot  to  secure  his  portrait  for  the  city. 
The  expense  was  to  be  met  by  subscription,  and 
some  names  were  readily  obtained.  Mr.  Sully,  con- 
fiding in  the  result  of  this  scheme,  obtained  a  sitting 
from  Lafayette,  and  having  succeeded  in  producing 
an  excellent  likeness,  proceeded  to  paint  the  full- 
length,  life-size  portrait.  Meanwhile  the  "  Heros  des 
deux  Mondes"  left  Philadelphia,  the  subscription, 
started  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  was  abandoned 
as  a  failure,  and  Sully's  picture — one  of  the  best  por- 
traits of  Lafayette  ever  painted,  and  remarkable  for 
the.  fidelity  of  the  resemblance  as  well  as  for  the 
artistic  execution— remained  on  the  hands  of  the 
artist.  Failing  to  find  a  purchaser  for  it,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Years  after- 
ward the  academy  exchanged  this  picture  for  West's 
"  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra." 

Among  the  best  portraits  painted  by  Sully  about 
that  period  was  a  full-length  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
for  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  1821. 

In  1S37  the  St.  George  Society  of  Philadelphia 
commissioned  Sully  to  go  to  England  and  paint  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  then  youthful  Queen  Vic- 

I  toria,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  This  com- 
mission was  executed  in  an  admirable  manner.  That 
portrait  was  Mr.  Sully's  last  important  work,  yet  up 
to  within  a  short  time  of  hi- death  the  artist  continued 
to  produce  charming  pictures,  especially  of  women 
and  children.  As  a  colorist  he  had  no  superior  in 
this  country.  His  style  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  especially  in  his  portraits  of  women.  His 
portraits  of  Cooke,  Mrs.  Wood,  the  singer,  and  Fanny 
Kemble,  are  among  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts. 
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Mr.  Sully  died  at  his  residence  in  Fifth  Street  above 
Chestnut,  Nov.  5,  1872,  at  the  ripe  age  of  a  little 
more  than  eighty  years.  Mr.  Sully's  life  was  blame- 
less. He  indulged  in  the  practice  of  music,  of  \\  liich 
he  was  passionately  fond,  and  it  became  a  solace  to 
his  declining  years.  Some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  who  enjoyed  his  society  made  his  old 
age  cheerful  by  their  companionship.  His  kind  dis- 
position and  engaging  manners  endeared  him  to  his 
family  and  friends.  Two  of  his  daughters  and  his 
son,  Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
United  States  army,  were  his  constant  attendants. 

Alexander  Wilson,  who  conquered  a  place  iu  the  his- 
tory of  art  with  his  "American  Ornithology,"  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1794. 
He  began  life  by  being  bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver, 
but,  a  born  poet  and  dreamer,  he  was  ill  suited  for 
this  trade,  and  the  only  distinction  he  earned  during 
his  five  years  of  apprenticeship  was  the  nickname  of 
the  "  lazy  weaver."  At  eighteen  years  of  age.  having 
served  his  term  at  the  loom,  he  began  the  rambling 
life  of  a  peddler,  but  his  rambles  only  increased  his 
taste  for  poetry,  and  a  satire  upon  the  vices  of  the 
aristocracy  caused  him  to  be  prosecuted  and  impris- 
oned. Disgusted  with  his  native  land,  he  sailed  for 
America.  Landing  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  he  started 
on  foot  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  found  employment 
as  a  weaver,  and  also  worked  as  a  copper-plate  printer. 
But  he  had  higher  aspirations,  and  after  traveling  for 
some  time  as  a  peddler  and  earning  a  little  money,  he 
set  up  a  school  in  New  Jersey,  which  he  managed 
successfully  for  some  years.  He  was  still  poor,  how- 
ever, and  his  restless  spirit  led  him  to  change  his 
residence  several  times,  and  try  his  fortunes,  with  no 
better  result,  in  various  places.  At  last  he  came  back 
to  Philadelphia,  and  opened  a  school  near  the  resi- 
denceof  the  well-known  naturalist,  William  Bar  tram, 
within  four  miles  of  the  city.  This  circumstance  was 
the  turning-point  in  his  life.  Already  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  nature,  Wilson  found  a  congenial  disposition 
in  Bartram,  and  the  two  neighbors  soon  became  fast 
friends.  Mr.  Duulap  says  that  Alexander  Lawson 
was  the  first  to  suggest  drawing  to  Wilson  as  a  means 
of  diverting  him  from  the  melancholy  thoughts 
caused  by  his  poverty  and  disappointment.  From 
drawing  and  painting  birds  he  was  led  to  study  their 
habits.  He  had  found  his  true  vocation, — he  had 
become  an  ornithologist.  With  time,  as  he  improved 
in  his  art  and  studies,  Wilson  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  the  ornithology  of  Pennsylvania  and,  if 
possible,  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a  stupendous 
undertaking  for  the  self-taught  artist.  The  engraving 
of  the  plates  alone  would  require  a  small  fortune,  and 
he  was  poor.  Fortune  at  last  favored  him  in  this  ex- 
tremity. He  was  engaged  as  assistant  editor,  at  a 
liberal  salary,  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford.  Ere  long  Mr. 
Bradford,  recognizing  the  merit  of  Wilson's  valuable 
work,  undertook  to  publish  it.  Lawson  engraved  the 
plates. 


The  publication  was  commenced  in  1808.  Wilson 
then  traveled  through  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  search  of  subscribers,  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  add  new  treasures  to  his  collection 
of  birds.  In  1813  seven  volumes  had  been  published, 
and  the  author  had  just  completed  the  letter-press  of 
the  eighth  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labors.  He 
was  then  forty-seven  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Duulap  says  of  Wilson,  "The  admirable 
trait  in  Wilson's  character  is  his  undeviating  adher- 
ence to,  and  innate  love  of,  truth.  He  was  strictly 
honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  in  all  trials  through 
life  rigidly  a  virtuous  man.  His  fault,  and  I  learn 
but  of  one,  was  irritability,  which  perhaps  counter- 
acted, in  some  measure,  the  good  effect  which  his 
high  moral  character  produced."  From  a  long 
letter  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  to  Mr.  Dunlap  we 
quote  the  following:  "When  the  Dukes  John  and 
Charles  of  Austria  attended  a  conversazione  at  Sir 
Joseph  Hanks',  iu  1816,  the  royal  visitors  expressed  a 
desire  to  examine  the  library  and  vast  collections  in 
natural  science  of  the  venerable  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  '  I  have  nothing  worthy  of  your  spe- 
cial examination,'  said  Sir  Joseph,  '  except  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithology  of  Wilson  ;'  and  further  inquiries 
were  dropped  upon  the  inspection  of  this  extraor- 
dinary work.  '  Our  Radcliff  Library  is  deficient,' 
observed  Dr.  Williams,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany ;  '  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring 
the  American  Ornithology,  by  Wilson  ;  we  learn  the 
work  is  terminated,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  has  taken  notice  of  it.  In 
what  way  can  we  soonest  obtain  a  copy  from  your 
j  country?'  Thus  the  sod  had  scarcely  covered  the 
j  grave  of  the  lamented  Wilson  ere  his  matchless  efforts 
as  Nature's  historian  were  the  theme  of  popular  and 
scientific  admirers  in  regions  far  remote  and  distant 
j  from  each  other.  While,  therefore,  his  earthly  re- 
mains have  commingled  with  their  kindred  dust,  like 
the  delightful  solo  of  that  chief  of  songsters,  '  The 
Mocking-Bird,'  among  the  feathered  tribe,  whose 
vocal  powers  amid  the  fragrant  magnolia  he  has  so 
eloquently  described  as  unrivaled,  his  own  surpassing 
labors  will  ever  command  the  admiration  of  the 
disciples  of  nature  in  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe." 

John  Paradise,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  studied  for 
a  short  time  under  Volozan,  and  came  out  as  a  pro- 
fessional portrait-painter  in  Philadelphia  in  1803. 
He  left  this  city  in  1810  to  settle  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  his  profession  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  New  Jersey  in  1833. 

If  Jacob  Eichholtz,  of  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia, 
did  not  rise  to  eminence,  it  was  not  from  a  lack  of  per- 
severance or  even  of  talent.  He  had  no  opportunities  ; 
no  protecting  hand  guided  his  first  efforts;  whatever 
he  succeeded  in  doing  was  accomplished  by  his  own 
strong  will.  He  was  a  not  uncommon  example  of 
that  obstinacy  of  purpose,  characteristic  of  the  Amcr- 
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icans,  to  which  our  country  owes  so  much  of  its  pres- 
ent greatness.  Eichholtz  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Lancaster   in   L776.     At   thi  seven  years 

he  showed  his  vocation  by  covering  the  walls  of  the 
paternal  garret  with  rude  Attempts  al  delineating 
objects  that  tool  his  fancy.  The  elder  Eichholtz,  a 
practical  man.  of  German  descent,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, was  not  disposed  to  encourage  such  nonsense, 
yet  as  he  >aw  the  child's  delight  when  his  persistent 
efforts  to  copy  objects  were  crowned  with  success,  he 
kindly  consented  to  give  him  a  teacher,  a  common 
sign  painter,  who  committed  suicide  when  he  had 
barely  taught  his  pupil  the  first  rudiments  of  draw- 
ing. Little  Jacob  made  the  most  of  those  few  lessons, 
and  went  on  copying  everything  he  saw,  from  the 
house  cat  to  his  lather's  horn  spectacles  and  porce- 
lain pipe.  The  child  grew  to  be  a  lad.  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  coppersmith,  lie  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, went  into  the  coppersmith  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  took  to  himself  a  wife,  yet 
during  all  this  time  he  gave  to  his  favorite  occupation 
of  drawing  every  spare  moment  he  could  have  out  of 
the  shop.  How  long  he  might  have  continued  dark- 
ening his  walls  with  uncouth  charcoal  sketches,  had 
not  fate  sent  .Mr.  Sully  to  Lancaster,  is  hard  to  tell. 
His  acquaintance  with  this  eminent  artist  was  a  reve- 
lation. It  decided  his  future.  He  hail  attempted 
portrait-painting,  dividing  his  attention  between  this 
occupation  and  his  coppersmith  business.  He  now- 
dropped  the  shop  entirely,  resolved  to  support  his 
family  by  painting  faces.  He  attempted  a  portrait 
of  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  having  been  urged  to  visit  Gilbert  Stuart 
at  Boston,  he  took  this  work  of  art  with  him  to  show 
the  great  portrait-painter  what  he  could  do.  Stuart 
received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  some  good  advice  ; 
but  poor  Eichholtz  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that 
he  was  but  a  tyro  in  the  art  of  delineating  "  the  human 
face  divine."  On  his  return  home  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  could  find  means  of  improve- 
ment as  well  as  more  lucrative  employment  for  his 
pencil.  He  painted  portraits  of  T.  11.  freeman.  Com- 
modore (Sale,  and  others,  became  favorably  known, 
and  acquired  a  dec.  tit  competence,  with  which  he 
returned  to  Lancaster  after  a  ten  years'  residence  in 
Philadelphia. 

Sully,   in    a    letter   quoted    by    Duulap,  speaks    thus 

kindly  of  Eichholtz:  "When  Governor  Snyder  was 
elected,  I  was  employed  by  .Mr.  Binns  to  go  on  to 
I  am  asti  r  and  paint  a  portrait  of  the  new  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  State.  Eichholtz  was  then  employing 
all  his  leisure  hours,  stolen  from  the  manufacturing 

of  tin-kettles  and  copper-pans,  in  painting:  his  at- 
tempts were  hideous,  lie  kindly  offered  me  the  use 
of  his  painting-room,  which  I  readily  accepted,  and 
gave  him  during  my  stay  in  Lancaster  all  tie  pro- 
fessional information  I  could  impart.     When   I  saw 

his  portraits  :i  few  year-  afterward  in  the  interim  he 
had  visited  and  copied  Stuart   ,  I   was  much  surprised 


and  gratified.  1  have  no  doubt  that  Eichholtz  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  painter  had  he  begun  early  in 
life  with  the  usual  advantages." 

J. din  Lewi-  Krimmel,  who  came  from  Germany  to 
Philadelphia  in  1810,  to  join  his  brother  in  commer- 
cial enterprise,  but  threw  up  trade  to  become  an 
artist,  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  gifts,  who, 
had  he  lived  to  know  that  maturity  of  years  which 
is  al-o  the  maturity  of  talent,  would  probably  have 
been  proclaimed  a  second  Hogarth.  To  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  use  of  colors,  acquired 
in  his  native  country,  he  added  quick  perception,  an 
inventive  and  fanciful  genius,  and  an  equally  strong 
sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic.  He  began 
by  painting  portraits,  but  soon  became  known  for  his 
pictures  of  popular  subjects.  The  first  which  at- 
tracted attention  was  an  artistic  delineation  of  that 
peculiar  Philadelphia  character,  the  "Pepper-pot 
Woman.''  A  copy,  in  oil,  of  Wilkie's  "  Blind  Fid- 
dler," "Blind-man's-buff,"  "The  Cut  Finger," 
"Celadon  and  Amelia,"  "Aurora,"  "Raspberry 
Girl  of  the  Alps  of  Wiirtemberg,"- 
of  his  native  land, — followed  in  quick 
eliciting  general  admiration.  In  1812  he  exhibited 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  a  picture 
representing  a  crowd  in  Centre  Square,  which  re- 
vealed the  hand  of  a  master. 

His  last  work  was  a  great  composition  of  several 
hundred  figures  in  miniature  oil,  which  Mr.  Dunlap 
says  were  "  executed  with  a  taste,  truth,  and  feeling 
both  of  pathos  and  humor,  that  rivals,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  best  works  of  this  description  in  either 
hemisphere."  And  he  adds,  "  This  picture  I  have 
seen.  It  is  a  Philadelphia  election  scene  on  Chestnut 
Street,  in  front  of  the  State-House.  It  is  filled  with 
miniature  portraits  of  the  well-known  electioneering 
politieians  of  the  day.  It  has  a  portrait  of  the  ven- 
erable building  within  whose  walls  the  independence 
of  America  was  declared.  The  composition  is  mas- 
terly, the  coloring  good,  every  part  of  the  picture 
carefully  finished,  and  the  figures,  near  or  distant, 
beautifully  drawn.     This  picture  was  either  painted 

for  or  purchased  by  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson " 

The  young  artist  was  engaged  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians,  but  had  not  yet  com- 
menced this  important  work  when  he  was  drowned 
while  bathing  with  some  young  friends  in  a  mill- 
pond  near  Germantown. 

Philadelphia  may  justly  claim  that  great  artist, 
Charles  Robert  Leslie,  as  one  of  her  gifted  sons, 
though  London  was  his  native  city,  and  he  acquired 
his  fame  in  England.  Leslie's  parents,  both  Ameri- 
can-, were  on  a  visit  to  the  old  country  when  the 
child  wa-  born;  when  they  returned  home  with  him 
he  was  not  quite  live  years  old.  His  first  efforts  at 
wielding  the  pencil  were  made  in  Philadelphia:  his 

ta-te  was  inherited  from  his  lather,  an  amateur  artist, 
whose  drawings  of  -hip-  and  machinery  were  very 
much  admired.      The  elder  Leslie  followed  the  trade 
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of  watch-maker,  but  being  passionately  fond  of  art, 
he  wished  to  encourage  in  his  little  son  all  that  would 
tend  to  develop  his  artistic  disposition,  and  on  send- 
ing him  to  a  boarding-school  in  New  Jersey  he  stipu- 
lated that  the  child  should  be  permitted  to  draw  as 
much  as  he  pleased  when  not  engaged  in  his  other 
studies,  a  permission  of  which  the  boy  availed  him- 
self to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  recreation.  From 
the  little  school  young  Leslie  passed  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  pursue  his  studies ;  then  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  not  having  the  means  of  giving 
him  the  education  of  an  artist,  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice for  seven  years  to  Bradford  &  Inskeep,  booksellers. 
This  last  circumstance,  which  seemed  to  shut  oft'  all 
hope  of  the  lad's  following  his  vocation,  proved  to  be 
the  very  means  of  his  adopting  the  profession  in  which 
he  was  to  earn  so  great  distinction.  Mr.  Bradford 
was  a  man  of  generous  disposition  and  sound  judg- 
ment. He  saw  the  marks  of  genius  in  the  sketches 
which  his  young  apprentice  continued  to  draw  in  his 
leisure  moments.  This  genius  must  not  be  smothered, 
but  encouraged ;  Charles  could  not  continue  in  the 
shop;  but  the  lad  had  not  the  means  to  devote  years 
to  the  study  of  art.  The  warm-hearted  bookseller 
solved  all  these  difficulties.  He  headed  a  lis!  of  sub- 
scription to  raise  a  fund  for  Leslie's  maintenance 
during  two  years  in  England,  and  invited  some  other 
liberal-minded  citizens  to  join  him  in  his  good  work. 
The  amount  was  raised;  Leslie's  indenture  was  can- 
celed (he  had  been  an  apprentice  three  years),  and  the 
young  man  left  Philadelphia,  in  1811,  with  Mr.  Ins- 
keep,  Bradford's  partner,  who  was  going  on  a  business 
visit  to  London.  Provided  with  letters  for  West  and 
other  leading  artists,  Leslie,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
British  metropolis,  soon  found  friends.  He  there 
commenced  his  career  under  bright  auspices,  which 
his  success  fully  justified. 

But,  even  at  the  very  height  of  that  success,  the 
artist  never  forgot  those  who  had  befriended  him  in 
his  youth  and  given  him  the  means  of  devoting  him- 
self to  art.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunlap.  who  had 
written  to  him  for  such  information  as  would  be  used 
in  writing  a  biographical  sketch  of  him,  Leslie  speaks 
feelingly  of  those  Philadelphia  friends,  and  gives  a 
list  of  their  names.  They  were  S.  F.  Bradford,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Powel,  J.  Clibborn,  J.  Head,  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  J.  S.  Lewis,  N.  Baker,  G.  Clymer,  E.  Pen- 
ington,  William  Kneass,  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
ornithologist,  G.  Murray,  engraver;  one  hundred 
dollars  was  also  voted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  grateful  artist  also  mentions  Mr. 
Sully,  who,  "  with  his  characteristic  kindness,"  gave 
him  his  first  lessons  in  oil-painting.  "  He  copied  a 
small  picture  in  my  presence  to  instruct  me  in  the 
process,  and  lent  me  his  memorandum-book,  filled 
with  valuable  remarks,  the  result  of  his  practice." 
Sully  also  gave  him  letters  to  several  artists  in 
London.  Of  the  friends  found  in  England  he  says 
the  earliest  were  "Messrs.  King,  Allston,  and  Morse. 


With  the  latter  gentleman  I  shared  a  common  room 
for  the  first  year,  and  we  lived  under  the  same  roof 
until  his  return  to  America  deprived  me  of  the  pleas- 
ure  of  his  society.     From  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Allston,  and 

j  Mr.  King"  (all  Americans)  "  I  received  the  most  val- 
uable advice  and  assistance.  .  .  .  My  employers  at 
that  time  were  almost  entirely  Americans,  who  visited 
or  resided  in  London."     Mr.  Leslie  died  in  1859. 

[  John  Eaves,  portrait-  and  miniature-painter,  com- 
menced to  practice  his  art  in  Philadelphia  in  1809. 

i  He  had  views  taken  from  nature  in  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  the  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  and  North 
America,  and  was  prepared  to  give  instruction  "  in  a 
new  style  of  water-color  drawing."     How  far  suc- 

|  cessful  he  was  in  his  profession,  we  cannot  say. 

Edward  Miles,  portrait-  and  miniature-painter  in 
1810,  found  it  more  advantageous  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  teaching  his  art  than  to  continue  painting 
portraits.  He  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  art 
in  the  city,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  Abram  I.  Nunes  was  a  portrait-painter 
in  1810.  William  Groombridge,  a  native  of  Tun- 
bridge,    England,   who   had   studied  with   Lambert, 

I  lived  in  Baltimore,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  painted  various  landscape  subjects  near 

|  the  city.     He  exhibited,  in   1811,   "A  View  from  a 

|  Public  Road  near  Germantown  ;  time,  sunset  ;  season, 
the  approach  of  autumn  ;"  "  The  Woodlands,  seat  of 
William  Hamilton,"  "  Middle  Creek  Falls,  Pennsyl- 
vania," "Dover  Cliff","  and  some  fruit  pieces;  "A 
View  on  the  Schuylkill,"  "  View  at  the  Mouth  of"  the 

J  Wissahickon,"   and   "American   Autumnal   Scene." 

j  They  were  the  last  of  his  works,  as  he  died  in 
Baltimore,    May   24,    1811,    in    his   sixty-third   year. 

'  Thomas  Bishop  applied  himself  to  landscapes  and 

I  enamel  painting.  He  produced  "Lodona"  (1811),  and 
"  A  Flemish  Village"  (1812).  He  rarely  exhibited  his 
works  publicly. 

Thomas  Birch,  the  son  of  William  Birch,  enamel 
painter,  commenced  by  painting  landscapes.  He 
was  born  in  London  about  1779,  and  established 
himself  in  this  city  about  1800,  and  commenced  the 

|  painting  of   profiles.     In  1811  he  exhibited  at  the 

j  Society  of  Artists.  "A  Fisherman's  Hut  on  the 
Schuylkill,  above  the  Falls,"  "The  Woodcutter 
Asleep,"  "A  Foggy  Morning,"  "Snow  Piece," 
"Frost  Piece,"  "The  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia," 
several  views  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  many  other 
pieces  too  numerous  for  mention  here,  bear  evidence 
of  his  skill  as  a  landscape-painter.  He  also  did 
something  in  the  way  of  animal  painting,  as  shown 
in  his  "  English  Setter"  i  1813),  "  Portrait  of  a  Dog" 
(1817),  "A  Group  of  Pointers"  (1823),  "Landscape, 

|  with  Dogs"  (1825).  Among  his  best  marine  pictures 
were  "A  View  of  a  Bay"  (1812),  "Sea  Storm  and 
Shipwreck"  (1811).  He  also  painted  "  Engagement 
between  the  '  Constitution'  and  '  <  kierrifere,'  "  "  '  Con- 
stitution' and  'Java.'  "  "  '  United  States'  and  '  Mace- 
donian,  Hornet'  and  '  Peacock,'  "  "The  ship- 
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wrecked  Sailor"  (1813),  "  Perry's  Victory  on  Late 
Erie':  (1814).  "  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,"  "Storm," 
"Sea  Breaking  over  a  Bock,"  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Packet  Ship  'Albion'  "  (1823  .  "Pilot  Boal  off  the 
Hills  of  Navesink"  (1S25),  "Ship  of  War  Dismasted" 
(1825).     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  14.  1851. 

Denis  A.  Volozan,  a  Frenchman,  was  a  historical 
painter,  and  quite  prominent  in  matters  relating  to 
art  up  to  theyear  L820.  ^mong  his  characteristic  pic- 
tures were  "Homer  Singing  his  Poems ;"  "Angelica 
and  Medor,  from  'Orlando  Furioso';"  "Death  of 
Cleopatra  ;"  "  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  from  '  Jerusalem 
Delivered';"  "Testament  of  Eudamides,  of  the  City 
of  Corinth,"  copied  from  M.  Poussin  ;  "  Antigone,  the 
Affectionate  Sister;"  "  Henry  IV.  under  the  Walls  of 
Pari- ;"  "  Jupiter  and  Leda  ;"  "Jupiter  and  Calista," 
and  "The  Last  Moments  of  CEdipus."  Volozan 
painted  a  few  landscapes  also,  and  some  portraits. 
Among  the  latter  were  "General  Washington"  and 
"  St.  Joseph,"  in  crayon,  and  "  Victor  Moreau,"  drawn 
in  1806. 

Another  Frenchman.  Pierre  Henri,  was  a  miniature- 
painter,  who  moved  to  Philadelphia  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  In  1811  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Beaumont  in  the  character 
of  "  The  Grecian  Daughter."  Charles  Knight  painted 
miniatures  and  taught  drawing  for  several  years  after 
1800.  He  came  from  England  with  a  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  John  Crawley,  por- 
trait-painter, contributed  to  the  Society  of  Artists,  in 
1811,  two  landscapes  and  a  view  near  Norristown, 
with  two  portraits.  In  1844  he  painted  "  A  View  on 
Red  Clay  Creek."  Crawley  was  born  in  England, 
during  a  visit  paid  to  that  country  by  his  parents. 
His  father  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  before  the  Revolution;  his  mother,  a  Miss 
Van  Zandt,  of  New  York.  The  boy  John,  after  his 
parents'  return,  was  sent  to  school  at  Newark,  X.  J. 
He  studied  art  under  Edward  Savage,  in  New  York, 
and  Archibald  Robertson,  Crawley  was  a  successful 
artist,  lie  married,  and  left  Philadelphia  to  settle  in 
Norfolk.  Va. 

Pietro  Ancora  came  from  Koine  in  the  year  1800. 
■  drawing  and  painting,  but  never  executed 
any  pictures  for  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
the  first  who  engaged  in  the  importation  of  European 
paintings  for  exhibition  and  public  sale  in  this 
country.  This  business  he  commenced  in  1819,  in 
partnership  with  Charles  Bell.  Mr.  Ancora  lived  for 
many  years,  always  successful,  and  much  esteemed  as 
a  teacher. 

Mi     Eliza]  ei  Mr,  asister  of  Charles  K.  Leslie,  had 

i-i'  painting.    She  exhibited  a  copy  from 

Salvator   Rosa  of  "Ruins  with    Banditti"   in    1812. 

Not  very  long  after  this  she  gave  up  painting  for 
literature,  and  bl  i  irated  as  a  writer  of 

fiction.  A  younger  sister,  Ann  Leslie,  took  to  paint- 
ing and  drawing,  and  became  noted  for  her  work  in 

later  years.     Joseph  \V I  came  from  New  York  in 


1813,  and  painted  miniatures  for  some  years  in  Phila- 
delphia. Among  his  noted  likenesses  were  portraits 
ol  Commodore  Perry,  Rufus  King,  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington,  and  Gen.  John  Armstrong,  from  the 
originals;  Maj.-Gen.  Harrison,  from  the  original, 
1814;  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  1817; 
and  James  Madison,  1818. 

J.  Exilius  drew  landscapes  and  local  views.  A 
"  View  from  Flat  Rock  Bridge  looking  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,"  "Conrad's  Paper-mill  on  the  Wissa- 
hickon,"  "  Egglesfield,  the  seat  of  Richard  Rundle" 
j  (1813),  are  among  the  works  of  this  artist.  Charles 
|  B.  Laurence  removed  from  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  to 
Philadelphia  about  1813.  He  painted  a  portrait  of 
Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  in  1819;  of  M.  Poletica, 
Minister  from  Russia,  in  1822;  a  portrait  of  the  Abbe 
Correa  about  1822  or  1823  ;  of  Col.  Allen  McLane,  of 
Wilmington,  Del. ;  and  Countess  Charlotte  de  Sur- 
villiers  in  1824.  Laurence  is  represented  to  have 
studied  with  Stuart  and  Rembrandt  Peale.  He  also 
painted  some  landscapes,  which,  Dunlap  says,  were 
without  merit. 

Bass  Otis  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1S11  or  1812. 
He  executed  several  of  the  likenesses  which  were  en- 
graved for  the  use  of  Delaplaine's  "  National  Portrait 
Gallery."  In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  exhibi- 
tions he  displayed  portraits  of  James  Madison,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  Joseph  Hopkinson, 
Commodore  Truxton,  Charles  Thomson,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar  (1817),  Samuel  Adams  (copied  from  Copley), 
Thomas  Jefferson  (1818),  the  Washington  family 
(1819),  Bishop  White,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Gen. 
Wilkeson  (1823),  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson  (1824), 
Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely  (1825),  Rev.  J.  J.  Jane  way 
(1825).  Otis  exhibited  copies  of  Vernet's  "Storm 
and  Calm"  in  Vauxhall  Garden  in  1817.  His  "  In- 
terior of  a  Foundry,"  which  Dunlap  says  is  a  view  of 
the  scythe-maker's  shop  where  Otis  worked  as  an 
apprentice  before  he  studied  art,  was  first  exhibited  in 
1819.  Otis  was  the  inventor  of  the  perspective  pro- 
tractor, an  instrument  which  was  offered  to  the  public 
I  in  181-5,  and  which  received  the  commendation  of 
Sully,  Birch,  Lawson,  and  other  painters  and  engrav- 
ers. A.  A.  Yignier,  a  landscape-painter,  exhibited  in 
1813  "A  Storm,"  "  A  View  in  Switzerland"  in  1819, 
and  a  "  River  Scene,  Calm,"  in  1823. 

Mrs.  P.  Barnes  was  a  skillful  painter  of  flowers  and 
still  life.  She  exhibited  peaches  in  1813,  and  in  1814 
flowers.  George  Strickland,  brother  of  William 
Strickland,  painted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
(1814)  a  scene  from  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
He  drew  in  sepia  the  designs  to  be  engraved  for 
"Childs'  View  of  Philadelphia  in  1825-26." 

Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  the  architect  ami  engineer, 

hail  s e  taste  lor  landscape  drawing.     He  exhibited, 

in  1812,  a  "View  of  the   Rivet    Schuylkill"  and  a 

"  View  of  the  Seat  of  Miers  Fisher." 

Beck  sketched  "A  View  of  Mr.  Hood's  Place, 
near   the    Robin    Hood    Tavern,  on   the  Ridge  road;" 
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"The  Woodlands,  seat  of  William  Hamilton  ;""View 
on  the  Juniata,  Pennsylvania  ;"  and  three  views  on 
the  Kentucky  River,  1814.  He  sketched  and  drew 
scenes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  them 
were  "North  River,  near  Wyhawk  Ferry,  N.  Y.;" 
"View  near  Lexington,  Ky.,"  and  in  other  parts  of 
that  State. 

John  Robinson,  an  Englishman,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1817.  He  brought  with  him  from  London 
his  own  miniature  of  West,  representing  the  picture 
of  "  Christ  Rejected"  in  the  background.  He  painted 
portraits  of  James  Lyle,  Mrs.  Sterling,  Nicholas  Biddle 
(1819),  and  Capt,  Dallas,  U.S.N.  (1823).  Dunlapsays 
he  was  an  artist  of  "some  skill."  Robinson  was 
something  of  a  critic.  He  wrote  a  long  description 
of  West's  "Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  with  remarks 
and  criticisms  which  seemed  sensible  and  reason- 
able. 

John  A.  Woodside,  the  great  sign-painter  of  his 
day,  and  the  worthy  successor  of  Pratt  in  that  partic- 
ular line,  was  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  merit.  He  sent 
pictures  of  a  tigress  and  a  horse  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  academy  in  1817,  and  still-life  paintings  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  grapes  in  1821.  His  frontispieces 
for  hose-carriages,  side  and  front  and  rear  gallery 
paintings  for  fire-engines,  were  beautiful.  He  copied 
engravings  in  the  best  manner,  and  was  a  careful 
worker,  finishing  everything  with  great  perfection. 
Hugh  Bridport,  a  Londoner,  who  had  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  with  C.  Wilkin,  miniature-painter, 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1816.  He  was  very  successful 
from  the  start,  being  an  excellent  painter.  He  exhib- 
ited, in  1817,  landscapes  in  water-colors,  a  "  View  of 
Haubdeu  Lake,"  the  "  Port  of  Snowdon  and  Cader 
Idris,  from  Balla  Lake,  in  North  Wales,"  and  a  por- 
trait of  his  brother,  George  Bridport.  He  afterward 
finished  likenesses  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  Peter 
A.  Browne,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and  Bishop  Henry 
Conwell,  from  Neagle's  large  portrait.  In  1818  he 
joined  John  Haviland,  architect,  in  the  management 
of  an  evening  school  of  architecture  and  drawing. 
His  brother  George,  who  had  assisted  him  in  this 
business  previously,  had  retired  in  1817. 

Francis  M.  Drexel  devoted  himself  principally  to 
portrait-painting,  but  in  1818  he  exhibited  pictures 
entitled  "  Love,"  "  A  Magdalen,"  and  "  The  Beggars," 
also  heads  of  Homer,  Diana,  Caracalla,  and  Niobe's 
Child  in  chalk.  In  1821  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of 
Gen.  Alexander  Ogle.  At  a  later  period  Mr.  Drexel 
gave  up  painting  and  went  into  business  as  a  stock- 
and  exchange-broker.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
the  banking-house  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  so  well  known  in 
America  and  Europe. 

William  Albright,  in  1818,  ranked  as  a  landscape- 
painter.  He  exhibited  a  copy  of  Rubens'  painting 
of  "  The  Watering  Place." 

Alexander  Rider  was  a  historical  and  portrait- 
painter,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  productions  of  his 
pencil  in  1818.     Among  them  were  "  The  Fortune- 


Teller,"  a  copy  of  Wilkie's  "Rent  Day,"  "Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians,"  "  The  Soldier's  Return" 
(1819),  and  "  The  Reception  of  General  Lafayette  at 
the  State-House"  (1825). 

H.  Magenis,  a  portrait-painter,  in  1818  copied  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds' painting  of  "  The  Holy  Family" 
and  portrait  of  Lord  Byron.  Edmund  Brewster,  a 
portrait-painter  of  the  same  period,  exhibited  a  por- 
trait of  himself.  Hugh  Reinagle,  a  son  ol  I  rani 
Reinagle,  lessee  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
studied  scene-painting  with  John  J.  Holland,  but 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  landscapes.  He 
painted  many  very  pleasant  pictures,  among  which 
are  "  A  View  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  "  A  Pan- 
orama of  New  York,"  "  Falls  of  Niagara  from  the 
New  York  Side,"  "Mount  Ida  Falls  on  the  Hudson 
River,"  "Niagara  Falls  from  the  Canada  Side" 
(1818),  "Catskill  Landing,  New  York,"  and  "Vil- 
lage and  Fort  of  Michilimackinac,  New  York,  from 
Hell  Gate."  Mr.  Reinagle,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cess as  a  landscape  painter,  went  back  to  scene- 
painting  after  a  time.  He  died  in  1834,  in  New  Or- 
leans, whither  he  had  gone  (in  1830)  as  scene-painter 
for  Manager  Caldwell. 

Caroline  Schetky,  the  daughter  of  the  musician, 
George  Schetky,  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  was 
a  very  good  miniature-painter.  Among  her  best  por- 
traits was  that  of  Signor  Arfossi,  of  the  Italian  Opera- 
House,  London.  She  paid  also  some  attention  to 
landscapes,  and  executed  many  views  of  English 
scenery.  In  1822  she  painted,  in  water-color,  "New 
York,  from  Governor's  Island."  She  painted  flowers 
from  nature,  aud  her  "  Wild  Geranium"  and  "  Spring 
Crocus"  were  much  admired. 

Madam  Plantou,  wife  of  Dr.  Anthony  Plantou, 
dentist,  painted  the  national  picture  of  the  "Treaty 
of  Ghent,"  which  was  exhibited  at  her  husband's 
house,  on  Third  Street,  in  1818.  It  was  a  fine,  large, 
allegorical  composition  in  oil,  eleven  feet  long  and 
seven  feet  high.  This  painting,  it  was  said,  "  would 
be  considered  as  worthy  of  the  first  collection  in  the 
world."  It  attracted  much  attention.  Madam  Plan- 
tou was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  French  painter, 
Renaud.  She  exhibited  in  1822  her  original  picture 
of  "Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors."  Her  por- 
trait of  Bishop  Conwell,  painted  in  1825,  is  well 
known  by  the  engraving  which  was  afterward  made 
of  it. 

N.  M.  Hentz,  in  1819,  exhibited  a  portrait  of  a 
Creole  lady.  Daniel  Dickinson,  of  Connecticut,  a 
self-taught  artist,  exhibited  miniatures  in  1819.  He 
painted  a  portrait  of  Henry  Wallack  in  1823.  lie 
had  quite  a  taste  for  fancy  painting,  illustrating 
female  beauty.  About  1830  he  turned  his  attention 
to  painting  portraits  in  oil,  and  gradually  devoted 
himself  to  that  branch  of  art.  Charles  S.  Le  Seur, 
better  known  as  a  naturalist  than  as  an  artist,  painted 
subjects  in  natural  history,  among  which  were  "A 
Casoar,  from   New    Holland,  painted   from  nature" 
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(1819),  "  A  Suffolk  Boar,"  and  "Brittany  Cows," 
belonging  t<>  Reuben  Haines,  painted  in  1821. 

Joshua  Shaw  painted  everything,  from  a  tavern 
sign  to  a  land-cape;  in  the  latter  he  was  most  success- 
ful. He  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  L819  the  "  Isle 
of  Wight  by  M ilight."  In  1820  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  to  accompany  the  party 
which  was  about  to  explore  the  country  up  the  Mis- 

i.  and  make  sketches  of  the  scenery.  He 
exhibited  "  \  Storm  and  Shipwreck"  in  1821, and  "  A 
Landscape  and  Lake"  in  1825.  He  was  a  busy  man 
among  his  professional  brethren  for  some  years,  and 
was  active  in  forming  "  The  Association  of  American 
Artists."  Yet  lie  gave  up  art,  and  became  interested 
in  the  sale  and  improvement  of  fire-arms.  In  1822, 
and  afterward,  he  took  several  patents  for  new- 
models  of  tire-arms. 

John  N eagle,  although  he  had  had  but  a  few  months' 
instruction  from  Pietro  Ancora  and  Bass  Otis,  be- 
came famous  for  his  portraits,  and  was  employed  by 
the  leading  citizens.  The  list  of  his  portraits  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here.  The  first  portrait  which  at- 
tracted general  attention  was  that  of  Lev.  Joseph 
Pilmore,  D.D.  But  his  masterpiece  was  the  portrait 
of  Patrick  Lyon,  the  blacksmith  and  fire-engine 
maker,  whom,  at  his  own  request,  he  represented  at 
work  in  his  shop.  Dunlap  says  that  it  established 
Mr.  Neagle's  "  claim  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
by  the  skill  and  knowledge  he  has  displayed  in  com- 
posing and  completing  so  complicated  and  difficult 
a  work.  The  figure  stands  admirably  ;  the  dress  is 
truly  appropriate;  the  expression  of  the  head  equally 
so;  and  the  arm  is  a  masterly  performance.  The 
light  and  indications  of  heat  are  managed  with  perfect 
skill.  In  the  background  at  a  distance  is  seen  the 
Philadelphia  prison,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sully,  the  artist,  in  1820. 
He  was  eight  years  president  of  the  Artists'  Fund  So- 
ciety.  Lmong  hi-  best  portraits  an-  Washington  (in 
Independence  Hall),  Gilbert  Stuart,  Mrs.  Wood  as 
Hathew  Carey,  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Chapman, 
and  Commodore  Barron.     He  died  in  I860. 

Miss  E.  Neagle  sent  some  flower-pieces  to  the  ex- 
hibition in  1819.  In  1821  -he  contributed  a  mill, 
waterfall,  and  river,  in  water-colors. 

1  itlm  wa-  born  in  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
Pennsylvania.      He  painted  miniatures,  among  which 

are  noted  "  Ariadne,"  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Napoleon  L821  .Timothy  Pickering,  Captain  Mor- 
gan   U.S.K      "Pereii  0  "    an. I    "  Madonna    and    Child" 

(1822  .  Catlin  conceived  th<  idea  that  accurate  por- 
traits Of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  would  form  a 
valuable  collection;  he  went  West,  and  lived  eight 
1  ban  forty- 
eight  tribes.  The  result  of  this  arduous  undertaking 
hundred    and    ten    portraits    in    oil-colors, 

and  two  hundred  other  pictures  illustrative  of  In- 
dian life.  After  exhibiting  hi-  pictures  in  the  prin- 
cipal Atlantic  cities,  in  1839,  he  took  them  !o  London 


and  the  Continent  in  1840.  He  published  "Illus- 
trations of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of 
the  North  American  Indians,"  etc.,  with  three  hun- 
dred steel-plate  illustrations,  London,  1841;  "The 
North  American  Portfolio  of  Hunting  Scenes  and 
Amusements  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Prairies 
of  America,"  with  twenty-five  drawings  and  notes  by 
the  author;  and  "  Notes  of  Eight  Years'  Travel  and 
Residence  in  Europe,"  1848.  Mr.  Catlin  married  in 
Philadelphia.  He  died  in  Jersey  City,  Dec.  23,  1S72. 
Bortbwick  exhibited,  at  No.  171  Chestnut  Street,  in 
1821,  "The  Capuchin  Chapel,"  which  be  called  "the 
gnat  American  painting."  The  picture  seems  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  Sully's  copy  of  the  original 
painting  by  Granet.  Bortbwick  shortly  afterward 
painted  a  portrait  of  Robert  Burns,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Burns  Club,  which  met  in  the  Burns 
Tavern,  which  was  kept  by  Muirbeid  in  Bank  Street. 
J.  C.  Sehetky  exhibited  "Bass  Islands,"  "Frith  of 
Forth,"  "River  Gallejos,"  "Gale  on  the  Atlantic," 
water-colors,  in  1821. 

Thomas  Doughty,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  19, 
I  1793,  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  landscapes, 
!  and  acquired  fame  in  that  particular  branch  of  art, 
although  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he 
resolved  to  adopt  the  painter's  profession,  and  he  had 
had  but  little  instruction  in  drawing.  He  worked 
assiduously,  and  improved  unlil  be  was,  Dunlap  says, 
"  the  first  and  best  [landscape-painter]  in  the  country." 
Benjamin  says  ("Art  in  America"),  "There  have 
I"  1  a  greater  landscape-painters  than  Doughty,  but 
few  have  done  so  well  with  such  meagre  opportuni- 
|  ties  for  instruction."  He  practiced  his  profession  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  London 
and  Paris,  but  died  in  New  York,  July  24.  1856. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  "Peep  at  the  Catskills," 
"  View  on  the  Hudson,"  "Lake  Scene,"  "  Old  Mill," 
"  Near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,"  and  "  Scene  on  the 
Susquehanna." 

Countess  Charlotte  Julie  de  Survilliers,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  although  not  a  professional 
artist,  had  considerable  skill  and  taste,  and  delighted 
in  exhibiting  her  pictures,  which  were  of  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Her 
works  commenced  in  1S22,  with  a  landscape  and  a 
waterfall.  She  produced  landscapes  in  sepia,  min- 
iatures and  landscapes  in  oil,  crayon  studies  from 
nature,  hollyhocks,  peonies,  tulips,  and  other  (lowers 
in  water-colors  and  oil  (1823),  and  "Falls  of  the 
Passaic"  (1824).  She  was  the  designer  of  eleven 
views  oi'  American  scenery,  which  were  lithographed 
by    Joubert,    and     published    as    "  The     Picturesque 

Views  of  Lmerica"  I  1  - 

The  introduction  of  the  engraver's  art  in  Philadel- 
phia is  surrounded  with  as  much  mystery  as  the  in- 
troduction of  painting.  As  we  find  signs  and  even 
portraits  painted  by  unknown  artists,  so  do  we  find 
cuts  in  wood  and  metal  in  the  old  almanacs  and  news- 
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papers,  which  must  have  been  done  here,  although 
no  name  is  attached  to  them.  It  is  probable  that  the 
demand  for  engravers'  work  was  not  sufficiently  great 
to  justify  those  artists  in  devoting  themselves  entirely 
to  their  profession  ;  they  made  a  living  in  some  other 
way,  and  if  a  newspaper  heading  or  a  wood-cut  was 
wanted  the  job  was  given  to  them,  and  they  did  not 
attach  enough  importance  to  it  to  affix  their  signature 
to  the  engraving.  Alexander  Anderson,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Dunlapas  the  first  professional  wood  engraver 
known  in  this  country  (he  came  from  England  to 
New  York  in  1775),  says  that  "engravings  for  letter- 
press had  been  executed  on  type-metal  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  long  before  the  Revolution." 
He  believed  that  Dr.  Franklin  "cut  the  ornaments 
for  his  '  Poor  Richard'  almanac  in  this  way.''  A  well- 
done  copper-plate  of  the  Pennsylvania  fireplace  ac- 
companied Franklin's  account  of  his  invention.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  to  be  the  great 
philosopher's  handiwork,  but  must  be  attributed  to 
one  of  those  nameless  artists.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  wood-cut  in  "Plain  Truth,"  published  in  1748, 
illustrating  the  fable  of  "The  Wagoner  and  Hercules." 
A  large  engraving,  published  in  1704,  entitled  "  The 
Paxton  Expedition:  inscribed  to  the  author  of  the 
Farce  by  H.  D.,"  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  to  be 
the  work  of  H.  Dawkins,  who  lived  for  some  years 
in  Philadelphia.  To  this  artist  are  also  ascribed  "  The 
Old  Ticket"  and  "  The  Election,"  published  in  17(35. 
Dawkins  seems  to  have  visited  various  parts  of  this 
country.  In  1774  he  was  working  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Dunlap. 

In  the  American  Magazine  for  January,  1769,  is  an 
engraving  of  "  A  Curious  Manner  of  Fowling  in  Nor- 
way." The  engraver  is  unknown.  Unknown  also  are 
the  engravers  of  numerous  caricatures  published,  in 
1764,  against  Franklin,  Israel  Pemberton,  and  others. 
The  first  professional  engraver  who  acquired  fame  in 
Philadelphia  was  the  Englishman  James  Smithers, 
who  settled  here  in  177:i.  As  Mr.  Dunlap  remarks, 
"  He  was  the  best,  for  he  stood  alone."  •  He  executed 
all  sorts  of  engraving,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  caricaturists  of  the  time  required  the  assistance 
of  his  graver.  He  was  employed  in  illustrating  the 
American  Magazine,  published  by  R.  Aitken.  He  en- 
graved the  blocks  for  the  Continental  money,  and, 
says  Dunlap,  "afterwards  imitated  them  for  the 
British."  Smithers  returned  to  Philadelphia  with 
the  British  troops,  and  went  away  with  them  in  177S. 
[He  came  back  after  the  Revolution,  for  Lawson 
bought  from  him,  and  cut  into  smaller  plates,  three 
large  plates  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  Smithers  could  scarcely  have  engraved 
during  the  war  times.  Smithers  died  in  Philadelphia 
after  1829,  at  an  advanced  age. 

But  Smithers  did  not  "  stand  alone"  very  long. 
Robert  Aitken,  the  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine,  was  a  good  engraver;  he  executed  some 
very  fair  illustrations  for  his  magazine.     J.  Poupard 


also  engraved,  for  the  Pennxijlrania  Magazine,  a  head 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He  engraved  several  plates  for 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,"  and  a  curious  seal  for  a 
burlesque  "High  Court  of  Chancery,"  which  is  in 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
J.  Norman,  a  pupil  of  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the  early 
instructor  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  was  living  in 
Philadelphia  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution. 
He  executed  several  battle  pieces.  His  "print-seller 
and  engraver"  establishment  was  on  Second  Street 
near  Spruce.  Robert  Scot  came  to  Philadelphia 
about  1780.  He  engraved  the  architectural  plates 
for  Dobson's  "  Encyclopedia"  and  Peale's  Washing- 
ton at  full  length.  He  was  the  first  regular  engraver 
of  the  Mint,  receiving  his  appointment  in  1793.  John 
Trenchard  studied  engraving  with  Smithers,  and  was 
one  of  the  firm  who  started  the  publication  of  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  in  1786.  He  engraved  several 
plates  for  this  magazine.  Lawson  says  of  these  en- 
gravings that  "  they  were  poor  scratchy  things,  as 
were  all  the  rest  of  his  works."  Notwithstanding, 
he  was  the  instructor  of  his  son  Edward,  and  of 
Thackara  and  Vallance.  Edward  Trenchard  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  instruc- 
tion in  his  art,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  attained 
his  object.  He  never  was  much  of  an  artist.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  gave  up  engraving  and  went  into 
the  United  States  navy, — a  wise  step,  for  he  became 
an  officer.  While  in  London,  Trenchard  induced 
young  Gilbert  Fox,  an  apprentice  to  the  well-known 
engraver,  Medland,  to  come  with  him  to  Philadelphia. 
Fox  taught  Trenchard  the  art  of  etching,  which  was 
then  little  known  here.  He  also  obtained  employ- 
ment as  drawing-master  to  a  young  ladies'  boarding- 
school,  but  having  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  persuaded  her  to  marry  him,  he  lost  his 
situation  and  damaged  his  prospects  generally.  He 
then  went  upon  the  stage,  and  was  the  actor  who  first 
sung  "  Hail  Columbia,"  this  song  having  been  written 
for  him  by  Joseph  Hopkinson.  Among  the  etchings 
of  Fox  is  a  curious  view  of  Philadelphia  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  done  in  aqua-tinta.  James 
Thackara  and  John  Vallance  were  partners.  Their 
principal  works  were  the  plates  for  Dobson's  "  Ency- 
clopaedia." Vallance  engraved  in  1795  the  plates  in 
"  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society."  Thack- 
ara became  in  later  years  the  keeper  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

James  Peller  Malcolm,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
born  in  August,  1767,  commenced  painting  and  en- 
graving about  1787-88.  He  went  to  England,  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  three  years.  II,-  then 
gave  up  painting,  and  devoted  himself  to  engraving, 
but,  although  he  was  industrious  and  untiring,  he 
never  attained  great  eminence  in  his  profession.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  aboul  1792 
-'.):',,  ami  did  some  work  here  ;  among  others,  an  inside 
view  of  Christ  Church.     He  went   back   to   London, 
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where  he  worked  for  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  and 
drew  and  engraved  plates  for  historical  and  anti- 
quarian w..rk-.  He  died  in  London,  Vpril  5,  1815. 
lh-  ancesl  >r,  James  Peller,  was  an  emigrant  with 
lVnn.  Malcolm  published  "  Londinum  Reditum.oran 
Ancient  and  Modern  Description  of  London." 
4to;  "1  ■" ■''  and 

many  Eminent   Men,"  8vo;   "First   Impressions,  or 
Sketches  from  Art  and  Nature,"  8vo  ;  "  Anecdoi 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London."  Ito;  "Mis- 
cellam  3vo;  "  An   Historical  Sketch 

of  the  Art  of  <  laricaturing,"  It". 

Alexander  Lawson,  already  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  was  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1794.  He  worked  with  Thackara  and  Vallance, 
also  witli  Barralett,  whose  designs  he  engraved,  and  did 

some  plates  for  1  >ODSOn's  "  Lncyclnpa'dia."     Although 

a  self-taught  engraver,  Lawson  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  his  art.  He  was  the  engraver  of  the  beau- 
tiful plates  in  Wilson'-  and  Bonaparte's  "Ornithol- 
ogy," and  of  the  plates  di.'.-iirnod  by  Barralett  lor  the 

I in-  of  the  Rev.  J.  Blair  Linn. 

A  true  artist  was  William  Russell  Birch,  who  came 
to  Philadelphia,  from  his  native  England,  in  1794. 
IL  first  announced  himself  as  an  enamel  painter, and 
did  some  work  in  that  branch,  but  he  soon  conceived 
the  project  of  a  great  work,  which  he  carried  out  with 
great  industry.  Turning  to  account  his  taste  for 
architectural  drawing  and  his  knowledge  of  the  en- 
graver's art,  he  drew  and  engraved  upon  copper,  in 
the  best  style,  a  series  of  plates,  twenty-eight  in 
number  and  forming  a  volume,  which  was  issued  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1800,  with  the  title  "Views  of 
of  Philadelphia  in  1800."  This  was  a  work 
of  great  value  for  its  excellent  execution.  It  is  still 
more  valuable  at  this  day.  as  giving  a  true  picture  of 

the  city  and  it-  people  as  they  were  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago. 
One  of  the  si  important  matters  connected  with 

these  pictures  is  in  the  delineation  of  street-seem  is  m 
the  neighborhood  of  the  buildings,  which  are  the 
principal    subjects  of  the   plates.     The   varieties  of 

the  COStumeS  Of  the  men  and  women  are  interesting, 
curious,  and  amusing,  showing  the  fashions  of  the 
day.  The  occupations  of  persons  who  ply  their  call- 
ings in  the  Streets  are  shown,  and  even  the  amuse- 
ment- of  the   time,  life,  animation,  industry,  and  the 

social    differences    between    artisans,    laborers,    and 

people  of  fashion  are  (dearly  distinguished.  The 
Hindi  views  are  actual  panoramas  of  street-life  in 
the  city,  and  tin-  more  valuable  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

Ill  addition  to  this  volume  of  twenty-eight  plates. 
Mr.  Birch  published  several  other  engravings  of 
view-   of    Philadelphia   and    its   vicinity.      At    a    later 

period  he  issued,  by  subscription,  a  series  of  views 
of  country-seats  in  the  United  states.  Many  of  these 
view-  were  taken   iii   tin-  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 

several   of  the   places   represented    being    now    within 


the  bounds  of  Fairmount  Park.  .Mr.  Birch  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1834. 

win.  of  whom  Dunlap  says,  "  this  emi- 
nent artist  was  the  first  good  engraver  of  the  human 
countenance  that  appeared  in  this  country,"  came-to 
Philadelphia  in  December,  17'.'7.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  son  of  John  Edwin,  a  celebrated  come- 
dian, and  had  been  articled,  when  quite  a  youth,  to 
i  he  I  ini  eh  engraver,  Jossi,  an  artist  of  superior  ability. 
Edwin  followed  his  master  to  Holland  in  1796,  but 
did  not  remain  long  in  that  country.  Without  money 
or  friends  he  could  not  find  the  means  of  returning 
to  England,  and  a  ship  bound  for  Philadelphia  hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam,  the  young 
i  mined  to  go  to  America  by  working  his 
a  sailor  before  the  mast.  The  ship  was 
five  months  reaching  its  destination.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  young  Edw 
T.  B.  Freeman,  a  countryman  of  his,  who  carried  on 
the  business  of  book-publisher,  and  solicited  employ- 
ment.     He   came   opportunely,  for   there   were   not 

many  g 1  engravers  to  be  had,  and  Mr.  Freeman 

set  him  to  work  on  the  title-page  of  a  collection  of 
Scotch  airs  selected  by  Benjamin  Carr.  Some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  an  engraver  had  to 
contend  in  practicing  his  art  in  Philadelphia  at 
that  time  may  be  formed  from  Mr.  Edwin's  account 
of  his  own  experience.  He  says,1 "  Copper-] dates  \\  ere 
finished  rough  from  the  hammer.  No  tools  to  be 
purchased,  he  (the  engraver)  had  to  depend  upon  his 
own  ingenuity  to  fabricate  them  for  himself,  or  in 
directing  others  qualified  for  the  work.  But  worse 
than  all  was  the  slovenly  style  in  which  printing  was 
executed.  Often  have  I,  in  extreme  cold  weather, 
waited  hours  for  a  proof,  till  the  paper,  oil,  and  even 
the  roller  could  be  thawed.  The  work-shop  of  the 
principal  printer  in  Philadelphia  was  little  better 
than  a  shell  and  open  to  the  winds.  I  once  insisted 
that  the  printer  should  have  the  plank  of  his  press 
planed  and  leveled,  as  it  was  impossible  in  the  state 
it  was  now  in  to  take  off  a  tolerable  impression  ;  and 
the  plate  1  wished  printed  had  cost  me  much  trouble 
in  the  execution.  The  printer  resisted  all  my  argu- 
ments for  a  long  time,  being  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  state  of  his  press.  At  length,  and  only 
in  consideration  of  my  paying  the  expense,  it  was 
that  he  gave  his  consent."  Edwin's  first  work  was 
done  with  an  old  graver,  which  he  happened  to  have 
in  his  seaman'-  chest,  and  the  -liank  of  which  he 
sharpened  into  t he  shape  of  an  etching  point,  using 
the  two  ends  of  the  tool  alternately  to  etch  and  then 
to  finish  his  plate, 

yet,  some  v.  ry  good  engraving  was  done  in  those 

times,  and   Hiinlap.  speaking  of  Edwin's  works,  says, 

"  His  portraits  Ir Stuart,  in  the  stipplinj 

unrivaled  to  this  day,"      Edwin  became  famous  as  an 


Letter  quoted  by  Dunluii,  -'History  of  tin-  Aits  of  Design,"  vol.  ii. 
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engraver  of  portraits ;  yet,  he  never  acquired  wealth, 
and  at  one  time  was  glad  to  get  employment  as  a  clerk 
in  an  auction-store,  doing  at  his  leisure  hours  such 
small  jobs  in  engraving  as  he  could  get.  The  last, 
and  one  of  the  best  portraits  he  engraved,  was  the 
head  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Gilbert  Stuart,  painted 
by  John  Neagle.  Edwin  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb. 
22,  1841,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Freeman,  the  publisher,  gave  employment  to  other 
engravers  beside  Edwin  :  George  Isham  Parkyns,  an 
Englishman,  whose  specialty  was  aquatint  engraving, 
and  Houston,  an  Irishman,  a  red-chalk  engraver, 
worked  for  him.  Graham,  an  Englishman,  mezzotint 
engraver,  was  working  in  Philadelphia  about  the  same 
time.  Houston  engraved  a  portrait  of  Washington 
for  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine  in  1798.  John 
J.  Barralett,  the  eccentric  Franco-Irishman,  already 
mentioned  as  a  painter,  was  also  an  engraver;  many 
of  his  prints  appeared  in  the  Portfolio.  Barralett  was 
the  inventor  of  a  ruling-machine  for  the  use  of  en- 
gravers. He  also  succeeded  in  making  a  valuable 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  copper-plate  print- 
ers' ink.  Cornelius  Tiebout  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
as  an  engraver  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  A 
cottage  scene,  after  a  painting  by  W.  Bigg,  which  he 
furnished  the  Portfolio  in  1810,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion for  being  larger  than  the  usual  size,  a  mechanical 
contrivance  of  Tiebout's  invention  enabling  the  artist 
to  execute  most  of  the  work  without  using  the  common 
graver.  One  of  his  most  conspicuous  works  is  a 
"  View  of  the  Water- Works  at  Centre  Square,"  after 
a  design  by  Barralett.  John  Aiken  also  practiced 
engraving  about  that  time.  William  Harrison  was 
engaged  principally  in  engraving  bank-notes.  His 
son  Samuel  studied  the  art  with  him,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  business.  John  J.  Plocher,  historical  and 
landscape  engraver,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  1815. 
He  engraved  in  line  the  fine  picture  of  the  Upper 
Ferry  bridge,  from  a  painting  by  Thomas  Birch. 
Benjamin  Tanner  and  his  brother,  Henry  S.  Tanner, 
both  natives  of  New  York,  formed  a  copartnership 
for  the  publication  of  maps  and  other  engravings 
about  1806.  In  1816  they  joined  Vallance,  Kearney 
&  Co.,  in  the  business  of  bank-note  engraving.  Ben- 
jamin Tanner  was  the  engraver  of  many  fine  pictures. 
Henry  S.  Tanner  contrived  a  new  mode  of  engraving 
bank-notes,  so  as  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  coun- 
terfeiting. 

George  Murray,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had 
studied  engraving  with  Anker  Smith  in  London, 
came  to  Philadelphia  about  this  period,  and  got  work 
on  Dobson's  "  Encyclopaedia."  He  was  engaged,  in 
1813,  with  Gideon  Fairman  and  Cornelius  Tiebout, 
in  issuing  a  new  print  of  "  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake 
Erie,"  totally  different  from  the  designs  of  Birch, 
Barralett,  and  Strickland.  He  had  associated  himself 
previous  to  this  with  Fairman,  Draper,  and  others, 
bank-note  engravers.  The  firm  of  Murray,  Draper, 
Fairman  &  Co.  became  celebrated  as  the  finest  bank- 


note engravers  in  the  country,  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Murray,  however,  made  unwise  invest- 
ments, and  died  comparatively  poor  in  1822.  W. 
Haines  is  known  for  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar, 
engraved  in  1805.  Francis  Kearney,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  engraving  with 
Peter  R.  Maverick,  of  New  York,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1810,  and  found  employment  upon  book- 
work.  In  1820  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Tanner,  Vallance,  Kearney  &  Co.,  bank-note  engravers. 
He  withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1823,  and  resumed  por- 
trait engraving.  The  finest  of  his  pictures  were  a 
portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  a  copy  of 
Raphael  Morghen's  print  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
famous  picture  of  "The  Last  Supper."  He  has  also 
left  some  large  prints  of  naval  engagements  from  de- 
j  signs  by  Birch  and  others.  Francis  Shallers,  an  en- 
graver, who  died  in  1821,  is  remembered  for  his  valu- 
|  able  work,  in  two  volumes,  the  "  Chronological  Tables 
I  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  Compiled  from  the  Most 
;  Authentic  Documents,"  more  than  for  any  specimen 
of  his  skill  as  an  artist.  William  Kneass,  who  was  a 
'  member  of  the  firm  of  Kneass  &  Dellaker,  and  at 
!  another  time  of  Kneass,  Young  &  Co.,  exhibited  at 
the  academy  in  1813  a  fine  aquatint  of  Strickland's 
sketch,  "A  View  of  Quebec."  From  that  time  to 
1820  he  engraved  several  pictures,  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  on  illustrated  books.  In  1824  he  suc- 
ceeded Robert  Scot  as  engraver  at  the  United  States 
Mint,     He  died  Aug.  27,  1840. 

Charles  Goodman,  a   native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Robert  Piggott,  a  New  Yorker,  both  pupils  of  Edwin, 
formed  apartnership  and  published  many  engravings, 
portraits  of  celebrated  men  and  prominent  citizens. 
Goodman  relinquished  engraving  about  1819,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar.   Some 
years  later  Piggott  also  gave  up  art,    He  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  admitted  to  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal    Church.     Gideon   Fairman,   a   native   of 
Connecticut,   began    life  as  a   blacksmith.     He    at- 
tempted engraving  with  rude  tools  of  his  own  con- 
struction, and  gave  such  evidences  of  native  talent 
l  that  Brunton,  an  English  engraver,  encouraged  him 
to  study  the  art.     He  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
bound  himself  an  apprentice  to  the  brothers  Hutton, 
jewelers   and   engravers.     Fairman,  having  become 
proficient  in  his  art,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1810, 
and  was  associated  with  George  Murray  and  others 
under  the  firm-name  of  Murray,  Draper,  Fairman  & 
J  Co.     Jacob  Perkins,  who  had  discovered  the  process 
I  of  transferring  engravings  to  copper  and  steel  plates, 
j  and  of  applying  lathe-work  to  dies,  was  subsequently 
I  taken  into  the  firm  as  a  partner.     In  1818,  Fairman 
j  went  to  London  with  Perkins  and  Asa  Spencer,  and 
some  workmen,  to  compete  for  a  premium  of  twenty 
thousand   pounds,  offered  by  the  Bank  of   England 
for  a  plate  which  could   not  be  counterfeited.     An 
English    engraver    having    succeeded,   after    many 
efforts,  in  imitating  their  lathe-work,  upon  the   use 
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of  which  they  rested  the  impossibility  of  counter- 
feiting  their  plates,  they  did  not  secure  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  but  the  directors  of  the  Hank  of 
England   awarded   to  them    five    thousand    pounds 

voluntarily,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  their 
process.  The  party  returned  to  Philadelphia  with 
the  exception  of  Perkins,  who  remained  in  London. 
The  principle  of  the  geometric  lathe  was  in  reality 
discovered  by  Christian  Gobrecht,  but  its  practical 
Use  as  a  security  against  counterfeiting  was  due  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Perkins  and  Asa  Spencer,  of  Con- 
necticut. Perkins  suggested  the  idea  and  Spencer 
invented  the  machine.  Most  of  Fairman's  work  was 
upon  small  figures  and  vignettes  for  use  on  bank- 
notes, but  he  was  also  a  good  engraver  of  portraits. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Baker  mentions  two  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton from  Stuart's  painting,  and  one  of  Governor 
Moultrie  of  the  Revolution,  as  being  engraved  by 
Fairman.  Gideon  Fairman  died  March  18,  1827, 
aged  fifty-one  years. 

William  Strickland,  the  architect,  was  also  an 
engraver ;  most  of  his  works  are  in  the  aquatint 
method.  Several  landscapes  and  battle  pieces  by 
this  artist  were  published  in  the  Portfolio  in  1814, 
1815,  and  1816.  John  Boyd  engraved  principally  in 
the  stipple  manner.  His  first  notable  work,  "  St. 
Francis,"  was  published  in  1810.  He  executed  sev- 
eral good  pictures  between  that  date  and  1821,  and 
some  fine  portraits,  among  which  were  one  of  Fisher 
Ames,  from  Stuart's  picture,  and  one  of  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  after  Sully. 

In  engraving,  as  in  painting,  native  talent  now 
began  to  reveal  itself.  James  W.  Steel,  line-engraver, 
was  a  Philadelphian  by  birth.  While  a  youth  he 
learned  his  business  with  Benjamin  Tanner,  and 
worked  at  engraving  bank-notes  for  Tanner,  Val- 
lance,  Kearney  &  Co.  He  afterward  worked  for 
George  Murray,  and,  having  become  proficient  in  his 
art,  set  up  for  himself.  He  engraved  portraits  of 
Gen.  Washington,  Commodore  James  B.  Allen,  John 
Vaughan,  Samuel  Slater,  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell. 
Three  pictures  in  Childs'  "  Views  in  Philadelphia," 
"The  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  "Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Asylum,"  and  "Friends'  Fleeting-House, 
Morion,"  were  done  by  Mr.  Steel  ;  but  one  of  his  best 
work-  is  that  very  pretty  little  pieture,  "Gray's  Ferry 
in  the  Olden  Time."  Mr.  Steel  died,  much  respected, 
June  30,  1879,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-eight 

years. 

Another  Philadelphian,  David Claypoole  Johnston, 
acquired  some  celebrity  in  a  particular  line  of  en- 
graving, lie  was  boru  in  tie  city  in  March,  1797, 
and  commenced  studj  ing  tin-  art  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  with  Francis  Kearney,  and  remained  with 
him  until  he  became  of  age.  Hi-  -ens,,  of  humor 
made  the  busim  ss  of  hook-  or  plate-work  irk>ome  to 
him,  and  he  adopted  the  specialty  of  original  carica- 
ture engravings,  a  rich  field  tor  one  of  In-  temper. 
His  caricatures  of  the  dandies  ami  exquisites, of  the 


day,  of  the  pompous,  would-be-martial  officers  of  the 
local  militia,  made  people  laugh,  and  found  a  ready 
sale;  hut.  alas!  these  caricatures  were  exaggerated 
portraits,  hut  they  were  portraits  still,  and  the  origi- 
nals were  easily  recognized  and  pointed  out.  Loud 
were  their  complaints  and  threats.  The  print-  and 
book-sellers  were  scared  by  prospects  of  innu- 
merable libel  suits,  and  declined  to  invest  their 
money  in  those  dangerous  prints,  or  to  expose  them 
in  their  shop  windows.  "Othello's  occupation  was 
gone,"  for  the  nonce,  and  the  caricaturist  went  upon 
the  stage.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  March  10,  1821,  a-  Henry  in  "Speed  the 
Plow,"  which  was  followed  by  Master  Slender  in  the 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Johnston  remained 
with  the  company  three  seasons,  occasionally  engrav- 
ing a  political  caricature  to  keep  his  hand  in.  In 
1825  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an  engagement  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  his  art  which  was  denied  him  in 
Philadelphia.  At  the  close  of  the  first  season  he 
gave  up  the  stage  and  set  up  an  engraver's  office.  In 
1830  he  began  the  publication  of"  Scraps,"  an  annual 
of  five  plates,  each  containing  nine  or  ten  separate 
humorous  sketches.  Still  more  comical  was  the  lan- 
guage attributed  to  the  figures  represented.  These 
sketches,  sparkling  with  wit  and  humorous  con- 
ceit, became  known  all  over  the  country,  and  were 
eagerly  sought  by  all  lovers  of  fun.  The  carica- 
turist became  famous  and  made  money,  a  very  ac- 
ceptable companion  to  fame.  Johnston  was  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Rowson,  the  author  of  "Charlotte 
Temple."  He  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 
1865.  His  son,  Thomas  Murphy  Johnston,  inherited 
his  father's  ability. 

Some  years  before  Johnston's  first  attempt,  William 
Charles  had  set  up  as  a  caricaturist.  He,  in  partner- 
ship with  S.  Kennedy,  proposed  to  publish  a  monthly 
sheet,  each  number  to  contain  four  original  carica- 
tures, at  $1.50  per  number  to  subscribers.  The  project 
fell  through  for  want  of  support,  although  Charles 
showed  some  talent  as  a  caricaturist.  Among  the 
few  known  specimens  of  his  skill  is  a  caricature  done 
in  the  manner  of  Gilray,  representing  "  Stephen 
Girard  frightened  at  the  ghost  of  a  silver  dollar,"  a 
memento  of  the  shinplaster  times.  William  R.  Jones 
(1811)  is  known  for  engraved  portraits  of  James 
Montgomery,  ('apt.  Thomas  Truxton,  Cornwallis, 
Maj.-Geu.  Harrison,  and  others;  Richard  Harrison 
(1815),  for  a  pretty  vignette  a  water  and  coast  scene) 
for  the  title-page  to  the  Portfolio,  vol.  v.  J.  Cone,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  engraved  "Philadel- 
phia from  Kensington,"  tor  child-'  "Views,"  after 
Birch's    drawing,    and    "  Fairmount     Water-Works, 

t'r west  hank  of  Schuylkill,"  by  Doughty,     .lames 

Neagle,  who  practiced  his  art  in  Philadelphia  from 
L818  to  1822;  when  he  died,  engraved  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  from  Sully's  painting.  John 
1,.  Frederick  commenced   engraving   in    Philadelphia 
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in  1817.  He  continued  in  this  business  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1880-81. 

John  Hill,  an  aquatint  engraver,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1816.  He  was  already  known  here  as 
having  aquatinted  some  six  hundred  groups  of  small 
figures  in  landscapes,  which  were  etched  by  W.  H. 
Pine,  and  published  in  "  The  Microcosm,  or  a  Pictur- 
esque Delineation  of  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, etc.,  of  Great  Britain,"  originally  issued  in 
London.  In  1820,  Hill  associated  himself  with  the 
painter  Joshua  Shaw,  in  an  undertaking  of  some 
magnitude.  This  was  a  collection  of  about  twenty 
large  folio  prints,  colored,  of  views  of  interesting 
spots,  such  as  "  Washington's  Tomb,"  "  The  Spot 
where  Gen.  Ross  Fell,"  "Jones'  Falls,  near  Balti- 
more," "  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,"  "  View  near  Wissa- 
hickon,"  etc.  This  fine  work  bore  the  title  of  "  Pic- 
turesque Views  of  American  Scenery,"  published  by 
M.  Carey  &  Son,  from  paintings  by  Joshua  Shaw 
and  aquatints  by  J.  Hill. 

Cephas  G.  Childs,  line-engraver,  was  a  native  of 
Bucks  County,  who  first  studied  with  George  Fair- 
man,  whose  partner  he  afterward  became.  Among 
his  early  works  are  many  pretty  views  and  engrav- 
ings from  paintings.  Between  1827  and  1830  he  pub- 
lished "Views  of  Philadelphia."  After  a  trip  to 
Europe,  in  1821,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Henry 
Inman,  portrait-painter,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
lithography,  employing  Albert  Newsam  as  their  prin- 
cipal artist  for  portraits.  About  1835,  Mr.  Childs 
dissolved  partnership  with  Inman,  and  became  the 
publisher  of  the  Commercial  List,  a  mercantile  register 
and  journal.     He  died  at  Philadelphia,  July  7,  1871. 

T.  Drayton,  about  1819-20,  was  engraving,  in  aqua- 
tint, views  by  Miss  C.  Schetky,  of  "  Edinburgh," 
"  Naples,"  "  The  Cottage  of  St.  Leonard's,"  "  Konig- 
stein  on  the  Elb,  Saxony,"  "  Falls  of  the  Peddlar, 
Virginia,"  "Natural  Bridge,  Virginia."  Drayton 
went  to  Washington,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the 
employment  of  the  United  States  government  as 
draughtsman.  He  was  the  father  of  Henri  Drayton, 
the  opera  singer. 

George  B.  Ellis,  a  pupil  of  Kearney,  commenced  to 
engrave  in  1821.  His  specialty  was  fine  work  for 
magazines,  annuals,  and  books.  His  first  noticeable 
productions  were  copies  of  English  engravings  illus- 
trating "  Ivanhoe."  John  B.  Neagle,  line-engraver, 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  came  to  this  country 
when  a  youth.  He  executed,  with  much  skill,  small 
work  for  books  and  almanacs,  but,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  was  engaged  principally  in  engraving  bank- 
notes. He  died  about  1866,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
Neagle  engraved  Smirke's  design  forthe"Columbiad'' 
of  Joel  Barlow,  "Cruelty  presiding  over  the  Prison 
Ship,"  "  Nelson  wounded  at  the  Island  of  TenerifTe," 
from  Westall's  painting,  "  Telemachus  and  Calypso," 
by  Stoddart. 

George  S.  Lang,  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Pa., 
learned  engraving  with  George  Murray.    He  was  not 


long  in  the  business,  and,  while  he  followed  it,  was 
principally  engaged  in  bank-note  engraving.  He 
engraved  "  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,"  after 

[  Sully's  picture,  the  figures  being  etched  by  Humph- 
ries. Charles  H.  Parker,  who  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  engravers  of  maps,  writing,  and  ornamental 
letter-work  of  his  day,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
studied  under  Fairman.  He  went  to  Europe  to  im- 
prove himself  in  art ;  came  back  in  1812,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  (1819),  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
was  engaged  in  engraving  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.     He  was  a  young  artist  of  much  promise. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Delaplaine  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  art,  although  he  was  not  himself  an  artist. 
In  1813  he  commenced  the  publication  of  "  Portraits 
of  Eminent  Men  and  Women,"  a  series  of  engravings, 
four  by  five  inches,  each  accompanied  with  a  bio- 
graphical notice  by  a  good  writer.     The  first  portrait 

j  issued  was  that  of  Benjamin  West;  this  was  followed 
by  portraits  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Jay,  Governor 
Joseph  Heister,  Governor  William  Findlay,  and 
others.  The  project  was  good,  and  it  was  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  art,  but  the  pecuniary  results  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Delaplaine  subsequently  ex- 
hibited his  gallery  of  painted  portraits,  from  which 
the  engravings  had  been  made.     He  died  in  1824. 

Joseph  Perkins  commenced  engraving  in  Philadel- 
phiainl820.  In  1825  he  engraved  a  large  picture  com- 
memorating Lafayette's  visit  to  this  country.  The 
plate  was  twenty  by  sixteen  inches.  Robert  Campbell 
is  principally  known  for  his  engraving  of  Thomas 
Birch's  picture  of  "  Fairmount  Water- Works,"  pub- 
lished by  Edward  Parker.  Asa  Spencer  and  Thomas 
Underwood,  both  members  of  the  firm  of  Draper, 
Underwood,  Bald,  Spencer  &  Hufty,  were  skillful 
bank-note  engravers,  but  not  much  known  for  other 
work.     Richard  Fairman,  in  1820,  had  his  office  in 

■  the  same  building  with  Gideon  Fairman,  whose  son 
he  probably  was.     He  died  in  1821,  aged  thirty-three 

\  years.     He  left  no  notable  work  that  we  know  of. 
James  B.  Lougacre  was  born  in  Delaware  County, 

I  Pa.,  Aug.'  11,  1794.  He  was  a  bright  boy,  and  gave 
early  indications  of  artistic  genius,  which  awakened 

j  the  interest  of  John  F.  Watson.  The  kind-hearted 
author  of  the  "Annals  of  Philadelphia"  took  the 
lad  into  his  family  and  book-store,  and  afterward 
placed  him  with  George  Murray,  the  engraver,  in 
Philadelphia.  Young  Longacre  justified  all  Mr. 
Watson's  hopes  of  his  artistic  gift.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  his  art,  he  left  Murray  and  began 
engraving  on  his  own  account  in  1819.  From  that 
time  to  1831  he  engraved  many  illustrations  for 
books  and  quite  a  large  number  of  portraits.  W.  S. 
Baker  gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  of  these  portraits. 
The  first  work  by  Longacre  which  attracted  attention 
was  his  fine  engraved  portrait  of  Maj.-Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  from  Sully's  picture.  This  was  in  1820; 
then  came,  among  others,  the  portraits  of  Rev.  llrnrv 
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Kollock;  Maj.  Nathaniel  Greene    1822   ;  Napoh ; 

Timothy    Pickering;    Edward    Rutledge,  of   South 
Carolina,  in  India  ink;  John  Adams,  from  Stuart's 
■    .  in«r.  from  Trott's  miniature;  Dr. 
Physick,  in  India  ink  (1824   ;  James  Wilsi 
Morris,  in  water-col 
Hohenlobe;  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Con- 
necticut; John  C.  Calhoun  (1825),   -all  of  which  are 
done  in  the  best  style.     Mr.  Longacre  now 
the  idea  ol  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  which, 
carried  out,  gave  employment  to  many 
engravers  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  art  oi 
B               ited,  with  .lame-  Berring,  portrait-painter, 
rk,  the  publication  of  the  "  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  of  Distinguished  A ricans."     There 

hundred  and  forty-seven  portrait 
i  -t  stj  le,  and  a  biography  of  i  a 
I,  written   by  literary  men  of  established 
reputation.     Many  of  these  portraits  were  drawn  from 
ngacre  himself,  and  he  engraved  Lwenty- 
t'our  of  them.    The  tir.-t  ed  in  1834, 

following  from  year  to  year.    Herring  with- 
drew from  the  association  in  1839,  and  Lon 
tinned  the  work  alone  until  he  brought  it  sui 
to  it-  completion.     In   1845,  Mr.  Longacre  was  ap- 
pointed  engraver  at   the    United  States   Mint.      lie 
-  it  uck  after  that  period  up  to 
ol  in-  death,  which  occurred  dan.  l.  1869. 
A  year  or  t«o  before  his  death  he  finished  for  the 
I  hili   tie'  remodeling  of  the  entire 
i  that  country. 
The  branch  of  engraving  on  steel  known  as  mezzo- 
tin  to  was  tir*t  introduced  ami  practiced  a-  a  regular 
in  America  in  the  year  1880,  by  John  Sar- 
tain,  of  Philadelphia.    Occasionally,  however,  works 
in  this  style  had  been  produced  before  tiial  time,  hut 
only   in  an   experimental   sort  of  way,  by  amateurs, 
without  being  followed  up  in  any  instance.1 

-t  was  horn  in  London,  England,  in  1808, 
ducated  to  he  an  engraver  in  what  is  called 
manner,  in  which  style  he  produced  very 

many   of   the    plates   in   Ottley's    folio    work    entitled 

,  Florentine  School,"  published  in  1826, 
presenting  example-  of  the  best  masters  -uccessively, 
from  Cimabue  in  1260, and  Giotto,  his  pupil,  down  to 

r.  Hi  in  1" In  1828,  Mr.  Sartain  com- 
menced  the  practice  ol   mezzotinto,  and  thereafter 

seldom   resumed    the  art    he  had   first    learned   in  its 
purity,  hut  mingles  both   styles,  with    the  addition   of 

(tippling,  in  all  hie 

.  ngraving  In-  ha-  engaged  professionally  in 

painting  in  oil-,  in  water-colors,  and   in  miniature  on 
ivory.      In  Water-Colors  he  had    a-  instructor  the  emi- 
nent   arti-t,  John  Varley,  and    in    oil-   Joshua   Shaw, 
ntinc  in  oil  was   taught   him  by  Manuel  .1. 
and  miniature  and  figures  in  wat.  r-eolor- 
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bj  Henry  Richter.  For  some  time  he  was  employed 
by  Draper,  Underwood  &  Co.,  the  well-known  hank- 
note  firm,  to  -i,  i]  the  vignette  pictures 
that  embellished  their  note-,  ami  he  also  designed  on 
wood  for  that  branch  of  engraving. 

[n  1843  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  - 

in  which  pub- 
lication he  was  the  first  in  America  to  prim  "  ["he 
i  the  Shirt,"  ■•The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  "The 
Drop  of  Gin,"  and  other  pieces  of  a  kindred  nature, 
which  afterward  became  s,,  widely  known;  and 
article,  entitled  "A  Period  in  the  History 
of  ( >ur  Planet,"  he  prit  I  October,  1843, 

when  tin-  name  of  that  eminent  scientist  was  hardly 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I>iirin>r  the  same 
year  he  had  an  interest   in  tie    I 

with  the  Rev.  John  II.  Agnew  and  E.  Littell,  which 
work  was  continued  by  Mr.  Agnew  all 

and    Mr.   Sartain    thereafter    simply    engraved 

the  plates  that  embellished  the  monthly  numbers. 
In  the  fall  of  ls|s  De  purchased  a  one-half  interest 
in  the  /'  1/      i     u     also  a  \>  H   V.i  I.  pi  i 

and  it  became  widely  known  throughout  the  country 
as  Sartain's  Magazine,  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
Mr.  Sartain  being  also  its  editor.  It  was 
finally  merged  into  another  monthly  of  the  sister 
city.  Besides  the  literary  labors  inseparable  from 
these  engagements,  he  ha-  been  frequently  called  on 
-  |  en  on  various  subji  cts,  more  particu- 
larly those  having  relation  to  art. 

His  industry  has  been  untiring,  and  his  capacity 
for  continued  labor  a  surprise  to  those  who  possessed 
opportunities  of  knowing  his  habits.  Very  many 
years  ago  he  had,  beyond  a  doubt,  already  executed 
with  his  own  unassisted  hand  a  greater  amount  of 
work  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  any  one  in 
the  profession  during  a  long  lifetime.  Many  still 
living  remember  the  time  when  the  annuals  were  in 
fashion  that  there  was  hardly  a  volume  ot'  the  kind 
to  he  met  with   that   had   not   all   its   plates   from   his 

prolific  burin.   Graham's  Magazine  during  the  first  and 

best   years  of  its  existence  had   a   plate  every  month 

by  him.  -i'  too  ih,.  Eclectic,  and  his  own  semi-monthly 

one  every  two  week*  ;  all  this  in  addition  to  hi*  other 
engraving  and  literary  work.  His  rapidity  under 
pressure  may  he  judged  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  portrait-plate  of  Esparterowas  produced  in  a  sud- 
den emergency  for  the  number  Of  the  semi-monthly 
for  November,  1*1".  Beginning  on  the  uniform 
black  mezzotinto  ground  at  past  midnight,  the  plate 
was  finished,  lettering  included,  when  the  printers 
Came  to  work  at  daylight  the  same  morning.     Again, 

the  portrait  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  October  num- 
ber, 1850,  of  tin-  Eclectic,  was  begun  at  ten  minutes 
before  two,  from  the  same  state  as  the  preceding,  and 
at  five  the  same  alternoon  a  finished  proof  was  mailed 
to  N'w  Yoik.  I'.ut  this  was  during  a  period  when 
his  engravings  were  almost  purely  in  mezzotinto,  and 
al-o    when    he    controlled    the    printing    of    his   own 
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plates.  Such  rapidity  is  incompatible  with  his  pres- 
ent method  of  procedure,  in  which  the  mezzotinto  is 
made  to  form  the  smallest  portion  of  the  process. 
All  the  plates  referred  to  so  far  were  for  hooks  ;  we 
will  now  turn  to  more  important  works. 

His  large  framing  prints,  too,  are  quite  numerous, 
several  of  them  as  much  as  three  feet  in  length  ; 
but  to  attempt  only  a  mere  catalogue  would  occupy 
much  space.  Prominent  among  them  are  "  Christ  j 
Rejected,"  after  West;  "  The  Iron-worker  and  King 
Solomon,"  after  Sehussele  ;  "  Civil  War  in  Missouri," 
after  Bingham  ;  "  Homestead  of  Henry  Clay,"  after 
Hamilton  ;  "John  Knox  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots," 
after  Leutze  ;  "  Men  of  Progress,  American  Inven- 
tors," after  Sehussele;  "The  County  Election  in 
Missouri,"  after  Bingham  ;  "  Zeisberger  Preaching  to 
the  Indians  at  Gosgoshunk,"  after  Sehussele;  "The 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  after  Rothermel  (this  last  a 
work  of  enormous  labor),  and  many  others. 

Much  of  his  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to 
numerous  associations  in  which  he  held  membership. 
As  a  controller  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  from  1835 
on,  he  was  always  an  active  member  of  exhibition 
and  other  committees,  and  filled  successively  all  the 
offices  in  its  gift  from  president  down.  For  twenty- 
three  years  as  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  was  its  most  active  laborer,  first 
under  the  presidency  of  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  then  under 
that  of  Caleb  Cope,  and  lastly  under  that  of  James  L. 
Claghorn.  During  his  travels  in  Europe,  undertaken 
for  his  own  pleasure  and  study,  he  saw  personally  the 
honorary  members  of  the  institution,  and  delivered  to 
them  their  diplomas  ;  this  in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  making  better  known  and  appreciated  the  oldest  ' 
academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States.  In 
many  other  prominent  institutions  of  Philadelphia 
he  has  been  a  manager  or  director,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  having 
positively  declined  the  presidency  of  it,  which  was 
tendered  him.  Many  years  ago  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  an  art  society  in  Amsterdam, 
entitled  the  "  Arti  et  Amicitiae."  In  addition  to  many 
medals  received  from  different  quarters,  the  king  of  ': 
Italy  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Cavaliere,  with  a 
decoration  and  the  appointment  of  "  Officer  of  the  | 
Equestrian  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,"  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  grade  of  knighthood.  This  was 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  Italian  art  during  j 
his  management  of  the  art  department  of  the  Cen- 
tennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  ;  but  a  decoration 
received  from  another  foreign  prince  was  solely  in 
recognition  of  his  artistic  skill,  namely,  "Chevalier 
d'honneur,"  and  Commander  in  the  Royal  Order  of 
MSlusine. 

Without  entering  particularly  into  his  multitudin- 
ous occupations,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  his 
architectural    knowledge   and    taste    have   been    fre- 


quently called  in  aid  of  important  projects.  Among 
them,  the  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries 
and  rooms  of  both  floors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  are  from  his  drawings,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  building  committee  of  the  directors. 
He  designed  the  lofty  granite  monument  to  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  in  Monument  Cemetery,  Phila- 
delphia, and  superintended  its  construction  ;  modeled 
the  two  colossal  medallion  heads  from  which  the 
bronze  likenesses  were  cast,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
two  admired  inscriptions  cast  in  bronze  and  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  pedestal.  Other  monuments  of 
importance  in  the  same  cemetery  are  from  his  designs, 
as  is  also  the  steeple  on  the  buildings  at  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  on  Broad  Street. 

After  the  organization  had  been  completed  for 
holding  the  great  International  Exhibition,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr.  Sartain  was  se- 
lected to  fill  the  important  and  responsible  position' 
of  chief  of  the  bureau  of  art.  The  manner  in  which 
the  arduous  duties  were  discharged  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  while  the  economy  in 
its  management  made  it  infinitely  less  costly  than 
any  other  department  of  the  exhibition.  The  title 
and  decoration  from  the  Italian  sovereign  was  marked 
evidence  of  appreciation  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  occupations,  in  the  course 
of  a  long,  industrious  life,  he  has  not  neglected  oppor- 
tunities, as  they  presented  themselves,  of  forming 
collections  of  pictures,  prints,  and  other  art  materials 
of  value  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  autograph  letters  from  distinguished 
men.  The  first  named  were  dispersed  under  a  reverse 
of  fortune  in  1852.  Among  the  list  is  a  noteworthy 
epistle  from  Bayard  Taylor,  dated  at  Kennett  Square, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  asking  Mr.  Sartain  to  receive  him  as  an  appren- 
tice. Thus  we  see  how  near  the  late  representative 
of  the  nation  at  the  German  court  came  to  earning 
distinction  in  a  path  so  widely  difl'erent  from  that  on 
which  his  reputation  now  rests. 

John  Sartain  has  three  children,  who  are  quite  dis- 
tinguished in  art.  Samuel  Sartain,  his  eldest  son. 
born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  8, 1830,  is  both  a  mezzotinto 
and  line  engraver  on  steel;  he  studied  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts.  Before  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  engraved  a  "  three-quarter  length"  portrait 
(ten  by  thirteen  inches)  of  Benjamin  West,  after  the 
picture  by  Harlow.  In  1854  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Art  Union  of  Philadelphia  to  engrave  for  their 
annual  distribution  prints  a  large  plate  (eighteen  bj 
twenty-three  inches)  entitled  "Clear  the  Track."  a 
winter  coasting  scene,  after  the  painting  by  C.  Schus- 
sele.  Thia  engraving  secured  for  him  a  silver  medal 
al  an  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  a1  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  an  "  honorable  mention, 
with   special    approbation."     Prominent    among   his 
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numerous  engravings  are  "  <  >ne  of  the  ( Ihosen,    after 

Guy  :  "  Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest,"  after  Hamilton  ; 

after  T.  Moran;  "Christ 

Blessing  Little  Children,"  after  Eastlake;  "  Evange- 

II  -  chief  work  for  many  years  past  has 

been  portraits  on  steel  for  1 ks.     Many  examplesof 

i  engraving  by  him  will  be  found  in  these 
-   nouel  Sartain  has  been  honored  I 
tinuoue  re-election  for  twenty-three  years  as  treasurer 
of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society.     H  a  30  fills  the  same 
position  in  the  Franklin  Institute]  having 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  that  body  tor  the  past 

J  car-. 
A    younger   son    of   John    is   William    Sartain.    the 

artist,  now  residing  in  New  York,  who  has  become 
eminent  as  a  painter,  and   also  a  professor  in   the 
■  I  schools  of  that  city. 

Miss   Finily   Sartain.  daughter  of  John  Sartain,  lias 

achieved  distinction  first  as  an  engraver,  and  since  as 

•a  painter  in  oil.  She  studied  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Art-,  and  also  in  Paris 

year.-  under  Luminals. 

■  xhibited  pictures  in  the  Paris  5  nd 

ha-  twice  received  the  "Mary  Smith  prize"  lor  the 
best    picture  by  women   in   the  annual    exhibition   of 

my  of  Fine  Art-,    she  tilled  the  position 
of  art  editor  of  The  Continent  t'r the  beginning  of 

that  journal    until   1883,  when  she  withdrew  to  make 

a  five-months'  trip  to  Paris. 

Wood  engraving,  as  a  specialty,  was   in:  1 

Philadelphia  in  1810,  by  William  Mason,  of  Connec- 
ticut   He  bad  learned  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper 

ol  Hartford.    Alexandei    I 
oi   \.  v.  'i  ork,  was  the  only  skilled  wood  engraver  in 

the    country,  arel    some   .if   his    cuts    inspired     Mason 

with   tlie  di  ipt    that   branch  Ol   the  art. 

He  worked  industriously  with  clumsy  tools,  and  suc- 
ceeded   in    making   some   rude    illustrations    lor    toy 

I k-    1808  .     He  had  the  sense  to  see  the  faults  in 

his  work,  and  the  courage  to  persevere.  II'  procured 
better  implements,  worked  hard,  and  at  last  produced 
a  creditable  picture.  He  then  came  to  Philadelphia 
and  began  to  practice  In-  an.  His  brother,  David 
,  I  ■.-.  nh  Kim,  bul  nol  having  the  same  skill  or 

■  ,',  ood  engraving,  soon  set  up  a-  an 
on   brass  and  copper,  giving  hi-  attention 
principally  to  engraving  cylinders  for  the  USI 

printers.     Alter  some  yeai  ■  partner  of 

Matthia-  \V.  Baldwin  in  the  business  of  engraving  lor 

calico-printers.     He  was  interested  in  the  first  loco- 

t  b     Ml     Baldwin.     William   Mason  was 

'  en   of    1  s]  1    by  a   port  rait 

.    on    w I.   and    m    1814    h\    a    figure   called 

"Spring."     He   executed,  anion-  other  ornamental 

work,  a  small  eagle  lor  a  hank  cluck,  which  was 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  the  printer  William 
1  r\    .    who    .no.  ii  d     it,    had    evei 

Bulkeley,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  Bays  that  Mr.  Fry, 

ing  the  cut,  told  him  with  a  grave  cinpha-is. 


"Sonny,  tell  Mr.  Mason  that  if  he  had  called  a  jury 
3,  they  could  not  have  produced  a  design 
which  would  have  pleased  me  more  than  that  does." 
In  1-1-,  Mr.  Mason,  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
Alva,  who  had  joined  him  in  Philadelphia.  Bel  up  an 
establishment  as  engravers  on  brass,  to  which  they 
added  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  philosophical 
instruments.  In  the  latter  part  of  hi-  life  William 
Mason  became  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Franklin 
Institute,     lie  was  a  well-informed  man  and  a  -Indent 

of  natural  history,  particularly  ornithology  and  en- 
t logy,      lie  di,d    I'd,.   28,   1844,  aged  fifty-five 

\  car-. 

On  going  into  the  brass  engraving  business  with 
hi-  brother,  Mr.  Mason  left  his wood-engm 

li-hniciii  i,,  hi-  pupil,  George  Gilbert.    This  young 

artist's  work  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  book 
illustrations.  He  was  kept  very  busy  inak 
cut-  for  Sunday-school  books,  geographies,  and  spell- 
ing-books.  Later,  when  wood-cuts  were  used  to  illus- 
trate magazines,  Gilbert  was  constantly  employed. 
was  probably  the  tir-t  magazine  illustrated 
by  him. 

John  Binns.  editor  of  the  Democratic  Pratt,  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  an  engraved  copy  of  the  Declaration 
ndence,  which  said  the  Portfolio,  "far  sur- 
passes  anything  that  the  pencil  and  burin  have  hith- 
erto produced  in  this  country."  Mr.  Binns  had  had 
this  work  in  contemplation  ars,  and  he 

completed  it  amid  many  discouragement-.  His  work 
d  ,,n  a  smaller  scale  by  a  workman  in  the 
lie  of  the  artists  he  had  employed,  and  he 

cold  obtain  no  redress  in  the  court-,  as  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  acts  of  Congress  on  this 
where  the  parties  belonged  to  the  same  State.  But 
the  fact-  were  too  well  known,  ami  public  opinion 
Mr.  Binns'  wrongs.  The  writing  part  of 
this  copy  wa-  engraved  by  Charles  II.  Parker,  a 
young  artist,  who  was  a  pupil  of  George  Fairman, 
and  who  died  BOOH  after  this  work  was  finished.  The 
portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  State-  were 

tri Iraw  ings  by  Sully. 

The    .1  n  ■  '.'  ■  ■     for    1 7 '. * 7   98    had     some 

engravings  by  T.  Clark,  among   them    portraits  of 

Lalayi  tie.  llclvctms.  1  >r.  Fothcrgill.  Mole  ri 

and  Abl»'  Chappe;  also  a  "  View  of  the  Bastille"  and 

d   Slates."      In  the   I'i, 

1797  arc  Clark's  engravings  of  a  "  View  of 

the  Rivei  Wear,"  a  portrait  of  Kosciusko,  and  em- 
blematic figun  sol  "  Prudence"  and  "Justice."  Some 
of  these  are  very  fair  specimens. 

W.  Harrison,  Jr.,  was  the  engraver,  in  the   I 

\t  mail  of  Franklin,  and   Barker  of  a 

plate  of  a  semaphore  telegraph. 

a  portrait  of  Washington,  engraved  by  Houston,  and 
aNo  the  "  Elevation   and  Ground    Plan  of  the  .tail  of 

Philadelphia."  engraved  :\   .1     1 

was  engraver  of  plates  in  the  third  volume 
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of  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society."     He  was  a  pupil  of  Robert  Scott. 

Fevret  de  St.  Memin,  a  French  emigre,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  princes,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1793,  and  to  Philadelphia  in  1798. 
He  engraved  portraits  by  the  physiognotrace  process, 
an  invention  of  the  French  engraver  Queneday  before 
the  commencement 'of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
means  of  a  machine  the  likeness  was  traced  on 
copper,  and  so  much  work  was  done  that  it  only 
required  the  finishing  touches  by  the  graver  to 
complete  the  picture,  so  that  the  profiles  were  pro- 
duced rapidly  and  cheaply.  De  St.  Memin  engraved 
many  portraits  of  prominent  persons — several  hun- 
dred in  number — in  New  York,  where  he  remained 
from  1793  to  1798,  and  in  Philadelphia.  Before 
coming  to  this  city  he  made  a  short  stay  in  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  and  engraved  a  few  portraits  there.  He  re- 
mained in  Philadelphia  until  1803,  after  which  he 
visited  several  other  cities  and  went  back  to  France, 
but  returned  in  1812  to  New  York.  There  he  lived 
three  years,  painting  portraits  and  landscapes  in  oil, 
having  given  up  engraving.  He  finally  returned  to 
France  in  1815.  After  the  death  of  St.  Memin  a 
large  collection  of  his  American  portraits,  nearly 
seven  hundred  in  number,  were  bought  at  Dijon  by 
James  B.  Robertson,  of  New  York.  They  were 
exceedingly  valuable  by  reason  of  nearly  all  the 
names  of  the  originals  being  written  above  them 
by  St.  Memin  himself.  This  collection  was  made  up 
of  proofs  which  the  artist  had  retained.  It  does  not 
contain  all  the  known  pictures  of  St.  Memin.  There 
are  several  portraits  which  exist  in  this  country  that 
are  not  in  the  collection.  Probably  fifty  or  more  of 
the  number  are  of  Philadelphians,  and  many  of  them 
the  only  known  likenesses  of  the  originals  now  ex- 
tant. 

An  emblematical  picture  in  remembrance  of  Wash- 
ington, "America  Leaning  on  his  Tomb  and  Lament- 
ing her  Loss,"  was  engraved  by  Aikin  &  Harrison,  Jr., 
in  1800.  George  Helmbold  engraved  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Jefferson  in  1801.  Samuel  Folwell,  an 
artist  of  whom  little  is  known,  was  living  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  An  original  silhouette  like- 
ness of  Gen.  Washington  by  this  artist  was  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Joseph  Carson.  Folwell  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Directory  for  1800  as  a  "miniature- 
painter  and  fancy  hair-worker."  He  designed  and 
engraved  the  vignette  frontispiece  of  the  "  Philadel- 
phia Repertory"  in  1811,  in  which  the  lanky  bodies 
of  the  allegorical  figures  are  provocative  of  laughter. 

Edward  W.  Clay,  who  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  noted  caricaturist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1792,  and  died  in  New  York  Dec.  31, 1857.  He  was 
a  relative  of  Henry  Clay;  had  a  liberal  education, 
served  as  a  midshipman  under  Commodore  Perry, 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Philadelphia  bar  March  12,  1825.     His  artistic 


taste,  however,  led  him  to  Europe,  and  he  studied  the 
old  masters  for  three  years.  On  his  return  to  the 
city  he  sketched  a  caricature  of  "The  Rats  Leaving 
the  Falling  House,"  on  the  dissolution  of  Jackson's 
cabinet,  which  brought  him  into  considerable  promi- 
nence. Failure  of  eyesight  caused  him  to  accept  the 
offices  of  clerk  of  the  Chancery  Court  and  of  the 
Orphans'  Court,  Delaware,  which  he  held  for  several 
years. 

Felix  O.  C.  Darley,  the  celebrated  artist,  was  born 
June  23,  1822.  His  taste  for  art  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  make  it  his  profession  were  shown  in  his  boy- 
hood. At  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  the  hopes  that  his  thoughts  might  be  di- 
verted into  another  channel.  Viewing  with  positive 
distaste  the  dull  routine  of  the  counting-room,  he 
spent  his  spare  moments  in  drawing,  in  which  he 
made  rapid  improvement.  The  subjects  that  first 
interested  him  were  figures  of  firemen,  and  other 
types  of  city  life,  which  brought  him  considerable 
revenue,  and  finally  induced  him  to  give  up  his  mer- 
cantile occupation  and  devote  himself  to  art.  Re- 
ceiving from  the  publisher  of  the  Saturday  Museum  a 
then  handsome  sum  for  a  few  designs,  he  applied 
himself  wholly  to  that  pursuit.  For  several  years  he 
was  employed  by  large  publishing  houses,  and  soon 
acquired  reputation.  The  series  published  in  the 
"Library  of  Humorous  American  Works"  was  very 
popular  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  has  acquired 
eminent  distinction. 

Charles  Deas,  another  eminent  American  artist, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1818.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Ralph  Izard.  He  was  educated  by 
John  Sanderson,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  his  art. 
He  studied  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy, and  afterward  traveled  extensively  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  practiced  his  art  suc- 
cessfully many  years  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his 
pictures  are  "The  Turkey  Shoot,"  "Walking  the 
Chalk,"  "Long  Jake,"  "The  Wounded  Pawnee," 
"  Indian  Guide,"  "  A  Group  of  Sioux,"  "  Hunters  of 
the  Prairie,"  and  "  The  Last  Shot."  His  principal 
work  is  "  Council  of  the  Shawnees  at  North  Bend," 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke. 

Among  the  later  artists  Samuel  Sloan,  the  architect, 
is  deserving  of  mention.  He  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  in  March,  1815,  and,  establishing 
himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  designed  many  im- 
portant edifices.  Among  them  are  the  Blockley 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia,  and  the  State 
Insane  Hospital  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  He  pub- 
lished "The  Model  Architect"  in  1850-51  ;  "  City  and 
Suburban  Architecture" in  1859  ;  "Homestead  Archi- 
tecture" in  I860,  and  "Constructive  Architecture," 
It".     In  1868  he  began  the  Architectural  Review. 

Joseph  Wright,  portrait-painter,  died  in  1793, 
of  yellow  fever.  Appointed  by  Washington  first 
draughtsman    and   die-sinker   in    the    United   States 
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Mint,  the  first  coins  and  medale  of  the  United  States 
were  his  handiwork. 

Real-engraving  form  a  peculiar 
branch  of  art  which  does  not  bring  the  arti-t's  name 
before  the   publi  s   painting  and  the 

various  ot  raving.     Whil< 

it  was  practiced  by  many  of  the  engravers  we  have 
noticed  in  this  work,  few  made  it  a  specialty,  and  it 
is  only  after  the  beginning  of  the  century  thai  we 
hear  of  any  renowned  die-sinkers.  A-  early,  how- 
ever, as  1790,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
/  in  which  "  an  artist"  pro 

subscription  lor  a  medal  of  I  ten.  \\  ashii 

aring  "a  striking  and  approved  likeness, 
and  such  inscription  as  shall  best 

suit  so  great  a  character."  Subscriptions  were  received 
at  Wilmington  by  Mr.  Peter  Rynberg,  and  by  J. 
Manly  to  the  care  of  Robert  Patton,  Esq.,  post- 
master, Philadelphia.  Accompanying  this  announce- 
ment «a>  the  following  certificate  :  "  We,  the  under- 
signed, have  seen  the  medal  of  Gen.  Washington,  and 
think  it  a  strong  and  expressive  likeness,  and  worthy 

ion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stale-  of 
Signed  by  Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor  of 

of  Pennsylvania ;  Richard  Peters,  Speaker 
of  the  Mouse  of  Assembly;  christian  Febiger,  treas- 
urer of  the  State;  and  Francis  Johnston,  colonel  of 
the  late  American  army.  What  success  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Washington  medal  met,  is  a  matter 
tor  conjecture. 

John  Reich,  of  whom  Dunlap  says  that  he  was 
"the  best  artist  in  his  line  that  Philadelphia  had 
had."    was     a     die-sinker,     frequently     employed     by 

Robert  Scot,  the  engraver  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  to  prepare  the  dies  for  the  national  coin.  In 
1806,  Reich  executed,  in  silver,  a  medal  in  com- 
memoration of  the  retirement  of  Washington.  The 
design  Tor  this  medal  was  by  William  Sansom,  who 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  series  of  fine  historical 
which  were  .-truck  in  silver,  bronze,  and 
white  metal,  line  of  the  medals  prepared  by  San- 
som was  a  likeness  of  Franklin,  from  Iloudon's  bust, 
with  the  inscription,  "Lightning  averted;  Tyranny 
rsi  was  a  design  of  "  the 
American  beaver  nibbling  at  the  overshadowing 
oak."  Motto  "British  power  on  thi  Western  con- 
tinent, L776."  Reich  was  the  artist  eng 
the  medal  presented  to  Commodore  Edward  Preble, 

Tripoli.      K'  i'li.  alter  many  years'  practii  I 

in   Philadelphia,   n  -  said,  in  conse- 

quence Of  ill  health. 

MoritZ  Fueret,  or  Furst,  die-sinker  and  engraver  of 
Beats  and  i  I  [ungary.     lie  had 

been  instructed  in  his  an  by  Wurt,  die-sinker  in  the 
mint  of  Vienna,  and  Megole,  superintendent  of  the 
!  ombardj   at   Nfauckculries,  and  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with   all    its   branches,     lie  was 

appointed   die-sinker  of  the    mint    in    1808.      In   addi- 


tion to  his  duties  in  that  office,  he  had. 
considerable  work  upon  medals  voted  by  ('on_'i-e<s  to 
military  and  naval  officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  with  Creat  Britain.  Alter  the 
rk,  where  lie  con- 
tinued to  work  in  his  profession,  lie  wi 
there  in 

Christian Gobrecht, die-sinker  and  seal-  and  medal- 
engraver,  was   born   in    Hanover.  York   Co..  l'a.      He 

ii  k-maker  at  Man- 

heini,    Lancaster  Co.      Having   learned    his   trade  he 

went  to   Baltimore,  where  he  gradually  became  an 

engraver  of    headings    for    new-paper-,    punches    for 
type-founders,  seals    and   die-.      In    1836    I 
|  gaged  as  a  die-sinker  at  the   Unit( 
In-  became  chief  engraver  alter  the  death  of  William 
Knea-s,  in  1840.     He  held  that  office  until  his  death, 
in    is  it.      Mr.   Gobrecht  was  the  invent 

gl ictrieal   lathe  for  ruling    plates,  which    Perkins 

and  A-a  Spencer  turned  to  practical  uses,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  our  notice  of  these  artiste 
Gobrecht's  portraits  mentioned  by  Baker  were  those 
of  Washington,  Franklin.  Rittenhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin 
S.  Barton,  and  Abraham  Reese.  His  medal  for  the 
Franklin  Institute,  with  the  head  of  Franklin,  is  eon- 
stremely  line. 
Robert  Lovett,  an  engraver  upon  stone  and  metals, 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1816.  His  principal  work 
was  upon  seals  and  dies.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1825,  but  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  after-years, 
.1.  Danby,  engraver  on  copper,  brass,  wood,  gold,  and 
silver,  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  lS-Ji'.  He  came 
from  London. 

The  first  specimen  of  lithography  done  in  Phila- 
delphia was  drawn  and  printed  on  -tone  by  Pass 
Otis,  in  1818.  This  picture,  which  appeared  in  the 
1  :;  -    resembled  a  line  engraving  much 

more  than  a  modern  lithograph.  The  stone  wa-  pre- 
sented   to    the    American    Philosophical    S 

Dobson.  The  first  practical  lithographer 
was  John  Mecr.  a  painter,  who  gave  notice  in  April, 
1825,  that  a  specimen  of  engraving  on  stone,  done  by 

him,  was  on  exhibition. 

etching  on  glass  done  in  America,  it  is 
claimed,  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Em- 
porium  of    l  ■  1812.      It    was   done   by 

Dr.   John    Redman    Coxe,   with    fluoric  acid,   and 

printed  from  the  glass.  The  original  plate  broke 
afti  i  seven  hundred  copies  had  been  -truck  oil',  and  a 
new   etching  had  to  he  made. 

The  history  of  Albert   NYw-am.  'he  deaf  and  dumb 

ii  i.  i-  quite  a  romance.  One  day  in  May, 
1820,  passers-by  stopped  to  see  a  little  boy  of  about 

eleven  \ears.  who.  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  was  sketch- 
ing a  street    seme   upon   the  side  of  a  watch-box.  at 

the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  E 

i'  the  drawing,  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
familiar  scene  was  reproduced  under  the  deft  lingers 
of  so  young  an  artist,  awakened  the  curiosity  and  ad- 
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miration  of  the  crowd,  and  some  inquiries  were  made. 
The  boy  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Accompanying  him 
was  a  man,  also  a  deaf  mute,  who  claimed  to  be  his 
brother.  They  had  resorted  to  this  exhibition  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  assistance  to  proceed  on  their  jour- 
ney. This  information  was  obtained  from  the  man, 
who  gave  his  name  as  William  P.  Davis.  Among  the 
inquirers  was  Bishop  White,  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  was  the  president  of  the  newly- 
founded  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Struck 
with  the  boy's  cleverness,  and  touched  by  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  a  child  of  such  tender  age,  the  good 
bishop  immediately  apprised  the  managers  of  the 
society  of  these  facts,  and  proposed  to  admit  the  little 
wayfarer  to  the  institution,  if  his  brother  would  con- 
sent. Davis,  on  being  approached  on  this  subject, 
showed  much  reluctance  to  part  with  his  brother,  but 
finally  consented  to  leave  him  in  the  custody  of  the 
managers.  He  was  going  to  Richmond,  Va.,  he  said, 
and  on  his  return  would  claim  his  "  little  brother" 
and  take  care  of  him.  This  was  the  last  ever  seen  of 
William  P.  Davis. 

The  boy  Albert  was  very  intelligent;  he  learned 
rapidly,  and  his  artistic  tastes,  developed  under  proper 
tuition,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  future  vocation.  He 
was  a  born  artist.  But  a  very  puzzling  mystery  was 
now  found  to  surround  the  little  fellow's  past.  It  was 
ascertained  from  him  that  Davis  was  not  his  brother, 
but  he  did  not  know  his  father's  name;  nor  could  he 
tell  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  he  came.  He 
often  drew  scenery  from  memory.  One  of  these  pic- 
tures was  a  town  on  the  margin  of  a  river.  A  visitor 
who  came  from  Steubenville,  Ohio,  recognized  it  as  a 
view  of  that  town.  Mr.  Wright,  another  citizen  of  | 
Steubenville,  came  to  the  asylum  some  time  after  this, 
and  was  shown  this  boy.  A  gleam  of  recognition 
lighted  up  Albert's  face,  but  Mr.  Wright  had  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  seen  him.  The  boy  seized  his 
pencil,  and  sketched  rapidly  a  dwelling-house,  in 
which  the  visitor,  to  his  great  astonishment,  recog- 
nized his  own  home.  Meanwhile  the  little  artist  J 
went  on  drawing  an  adjoining  street  and  a  particular 
house  in  it,  which,  Mr.  Wright  at  last  remembered, 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a  woman  who  had  a  deaf 
and  dumb  son  ;  her  name  was  Newsaui.  Here  was  a 
clue  at  last.  It  was  followed  up,  and  the  truth  came 
out.  Albert  was  born  in  Steubenville  in  1809.  His 
father,  William  Newsam,  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio,  was 
drowned  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  deaf  and  dumb 
child.  His  mother  died  some  years  later,  and  the 
orphan  boy  was  taken  care  of  by  a  kind-hearted  inn- 
keeper named  Thomas  Hamilton.  When  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  a  deaf  mute,  who  gave  his  name 
as  Davis,  stopped  at  the  inn,  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  child's  talent  for  drawing.  The  little  fellow  I 
was  always  sketching  things  and  places  with  marvel- 
ous correctness.  Davis  represented  himself  as  a  man 
of  means,  and  persuaded  Hamilton  to  let  him  take 
charge  of  the  boy  and  provide  for  his  education.    The 


rascal  had  other  plans.  On  the  way  from  Steuben- 
ville to  Philadelphia  he  compelled  little  Albert  to 
show  his  talent  by  drawing  with  chalk  on  any  avail- 
able board,  or  with  a  stick  upon  the  soft  ground,  and 
when  people  collected  round  them  he  begged  money 
to  enable  him  to  take  his  little  brother  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  going  to  place  him  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  in  which  last 
assertion  Davis  unwittingly  spoke  the  truth.  The 
directors  of  the  asylum  wisely  concluded  that  such  a 
rare  gift  as  that  possessed  by  their  young  charge 
should   not   be   neglected,   but   properly   developed. 

|  They  placed  Albert  under  the  professional  instruction 
of  Mr.  Catlin,  a  portrait-painter,  and  Bridport,  the 
miniature-painter.    When  he  attained  seventeen  years 

,  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Col.  Cephas  G. 
Childs,  where  he  served  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
learning  the  art  of  drawing  upon  stone  for  lithography, 
in  which  he  afterward  became  greatly  celebrated. 
Newsam's  work  was  not  only  admired  for  its  perfect 
finish,  but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  likenesses ;  he  never 
lost  that  accuracy  of  touch  and  sight  which  had 
enabled  him,  when  a  mere  child,  to  establish  his 
identity  by  drawing  scenes  faithfully  preserved  by 
his  memory.  He  died  Nov.  20,  1864,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  in  this  or  any  other  new  country, 
we  find  that  painting  ever  takes  precedence  of  sculp- 
ture. This  is  but  natural ;  the  use  of  paint  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  we  paint  the  woodwork  of  our  houses  to  preserve 
the  wood,  as  much  as  to  beautify  its  appearance  ;  then 
we  require  a  name  to  be  painted  on  a  sign  ;  next  comes 
the  desire  to  have  some  symbol  represented  on  the  sign, 
and  here  we  have  the  first  step  toward  art.  The  de- 
mand for  these  street  pictures  increases,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  artist  is  exercised  to  depict  some  sug- 
gestive subject ;  he  improves  with  practice,  and  the 
public  taste  is  improved  in  proportion  :  symbolic  signs 
are  the  first  picture-gallery  of  the  people.  Then  there 
is  the  laudable  desire  to  preserve  the  features  of  some 
dear  member  of  the  family,  and  the  portrait-painter 
is  welcome.  All  this  has  been  a  gradual  preparation 
to  the  revelation  of  art  in  its  highest  form.  It  is  not 
so  with  sculpture.  We  are  not  gradually  made  famil- 
iar with  it,  and  it  is  not  popular  with  the  uneducated 
masses.  The  color  in  painting  adds  to  the  natural- 
ness of  the  subject:  it  looks  more  life-like.  To  one 
who  has  no  artistic  training,  and  to  many  who  have, 
a  portrait  will  always  be  more  pleasing  than  a  bust. 
Where  we  find  statuary  adorning  the  public  places 
and  galleries,  we  know  that  we  are  among  a  culti- 
vated people,  who  read  the  history  of  past  ages  and  are 
writing  their  own  in  bronze  and  stone.  The  condition 
of  sculpture  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  wonderful  development 
attained  by  our  young  nation  in  the  course  of  one 
century. 

i  tiir  name  figures  in  the  annals  of  art  in   Philadel- 
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phia,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  until  far  into  the 
present  century,  al  the  head  of  tin-  li-t  of  sculptors. 
William  Rush  was  tin-  creator  of  his  art  in  America. 
In  Imiii  he  had  already  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  carver  ami  -nil |.t<ir  in  wood,  ami  time  in 
maturing  his  talent  only  brought  it  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  in  an  oration  delivered 
before  thi    -  ts,  in  1811,  said,  speaking 

oi"  Rush's  figures  tor  the  head  of  prows  of  vessels, 

"There  i-  a  motion  in  his  figures  that  is  inconceiva- 
ble. They  seem  rather  to  draw  the  ship  after  them 
than  to  be  impelled  by  the  vessel.  Many  an  of  i  \- 
quisite  beauty.  I  have  not  Been  one  on  which  there 
is  not  the  stamp  of  genius."  Among  the  mosl  ad- 
mired   Bhip-carvings    executed    by    Rush    were    the 

emblematic  statues,  nine  feel  high,  adorning  the  i 
prow-  of  the  American  frigates  "  I  ml.  1  Sta 
"Constellation."  For  the  latter,  the  subject  was 
Nature,  her  forehead  crested  with  lire,  and  her  hair 
and  drapery  loose  ami  flowing.  The  /.one  was  orna- 
mented with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  figure 
stood  on  a  pyramid  of  stones,  emblematical  of  the  j 
union  of  the  States.  The  "  Genius  of  the  United 
State-,"  a  female  form  in  classic  drapery,  with  appro- 
priate ornaments  and  national  emblems,  graced  the 
prow  of  the  frigate  "United  States."  A  life-like 
portrait  bust  of  John  Adams  was  cut  by  Rush  for  the 
sloop-of-war  bearing  the  name  of  that  statesman. 
Busts  and  figures  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  other 
French  philosophers  for  the  vessels  of  Stephen  Girard, 
a  head  of  Fingal,  full-length  figures  of  William  Penn 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  figure  of  an  Indian  orator, 
ami  a  statue  of  Montezuma,  in  tin-  Aztec  costume, 
lence  of  the  artist's  skill  in  reproducing  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  different  races  in  features 

and  expression,  a-  well  as  of  his  creative  genius  in 
purely  imaginary  .subjects.  Xor  did  lie  confine  him- 
self to  carving  figures  for  ships.  "  Winter,"  repre- 
sented by  a  child  shrinking  from  the  old.  won  gen- 
eral admiration  ami  praise.  So  did  the  figures  of 
"Exaltation"  and  "  Praise,"  and  cherubim  encircled 

by  glory,  which  he  sculptured  in  w 1.  as  ornaments 

for  the    organ  of  St.   Paul's    Protestant 
Church.     His  beautiful  group.  "  Leda  ami  the  Swan," 
in   1809  for  the  decoration  of  the  fountain 
Square,  and  since  removed  to  the  rocks  over 

tin-  1 1  at    Pairmount,  i-  well  known. 

Man]  other  exquisite  figure-  that  were  carved 
by  him  may  still  be  seen  in  Philadelphia.  Some, 
like  the  recumbent  figure  of  Agriculture,  thai  once 
adorned  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Market  Street 
permanent  bridge,  ami  tin-  life-size  figure  of  Christ 
on  thet  Iross,  executed  for  the  Rom 

i-tim  .  war.-  destroyed  by  fire.  The  number 
of  busts  which  h.-  modeled  in  Clay,  beginning  with 
that  ..t    William    liartram.  in    1812,   and   ending  with 

■    best  of  hi-  « 

tides  many 

prominent  men  and  pul.li>  Bui  the  most 


famous  statue  executed  by  Rush  was  the  full-length 
figure  of  Washington,  which  was  fir-t  shown  at  the 
exhibition  of'  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  May. 
:  - 1  •  I  lii-  work  a  Ion.-  would  have  Bufficed  to  estab- 
lish the  reputation  of  the  BCUlptor.  Rush,  in  model- 
ing the  feature-  of  tin'  hero,  aided  his  own  recollection 
by  a  -tti.lv  of  the  portrait-  of'  Stuart,  Pine,  and  Peale, 
and  of  the  admirable  bust  executed  by  thi 
sculptor  Houdon,  on  his  visit  to  Philadelphia.  This 
-lain,     was    put    Up    in    Independence    Hall,  upon    the 

occasion  of  the  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  in  1sl'4, 
and  was  greatly  praised  by  Washington's  faithful 
friend  and  ally.  City  Council  purchased  it  from  the 
artist  in  L831,  lor  five  hundred  dollars.  Among  the 
later  work  of  Mr.  Rush  was  the  carving  of  two  re- 
cumbent figures,  one  male  and  one  female,  intended 
to  represent  the  Schuylkill  under  the  two  aspects  of 
a  navigable  river,  and  of  the  source  of  the  water 
supply  of  Philadelphia.  These  figures,  finished  in 
1825,  surmounted  the  entrance  to  the  wheel-houses  at 
Fairmount. 

Besides  Houdon,1  who  was  but  a  visitor  who  came 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Rush,  who  was  for  so  many  years  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  but  (c\\  names  of  sculptors  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  Philadelphia. 
John  Dixey,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  student  of 
thi'  Royal  Academy,  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Familiar 
Sketches  of  Sculpture   and    Sculptors,"  published    in 

185  1,  as  one  of  the  earliest  sculptors  in  America.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1789,  and  in  1801  he  was  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  afterward  lived  in  New  York,  and  all  his  known 
works  were  executed  in  that  city.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  an  ardent  love  of  sculpture,  and  to  have  labored 
zealously  to  promote  the  neglected  art.  It  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  find  sufficient  encouragement  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  time  became  here.  Push  was  carving 
his  figures  for  ships,  and  no  other  kind  of  statuary  was 
in  demand.     Dixey  died  in  1820. 

Vet.  James  Tra.piair,  a  stone-cutter,  who  had  some 

taste  in  sculpture,  produced  a  bust  of  William  Penn.  in 
while  marble,  which  he  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  1802.    Tra.piair  mad.-  it  a  business,  and 

employed  practical  sculptors  to  cut  his  busts.  In  1804 
he  advertised  lor  sale  several  bust-  ,,f  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, cut  in  the  best  Carrara  -tatue-iuarble,  copied  from 
Eoudon's  Cast  Also  busts  of  William  Penn.  Wash- 
ington, and  Franklin,  in  marble,  half  as  large  a-  life, 
for  book-cases,  He  al-o  produced  a  large  bust  of 
Alexander    Hamilton.      Tra.piair   died    April    5,  1811, 

aged  fifty-five  years. 
Much  of  the  success  of  Traquair'9  undertaking  was 

■\  kshlogton  And 
Franklin,  nude  bj  Houdon  [n  Philadelphia,  were  taken  t..  Peril, 
Tbej  wrerein  tl  i,.'i>h.-w  of  Oldeit>t,the 

■   M       «.'.   In.  the]   wero 
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due  to  the  talent  of  the  Italian,  Giuseppe  Jardella, 
whom  he  employed  to  do  his  finest  work.  Jardella 
excelled  in  ornamental  sculpture.  He  was  brought 
originally  from  Italy  to  assist  in  decorating  the  man- 
sion of  Robert  Morris,  on  Chestnut  Street,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  French  architect,  Maj.  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant,  and  had  executed  several  pieces  of 
work,  principally  in  bas-relief,  for  that  building, 
when  the  failure  of  Morris  put  a  stop  to  the  work. 
It  is  believed  that  Jardella  was  the  artist  who  ex- 
ecuted the  semicircular  pieces  in  relief,  representing 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  which  were  over  the  windows 
in  the  wings  of  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 
They  were  prepared  for  the  Morris  mansion,  and  were 
adopted  by  Latrobe,  the  architect  of  the  theatre,  as 
appropriate  ornaments  for  that  building.  Notwith- 
standing his  undoubted  talent  as  a  sculptor,  Jardella 
probably  became  discouraged  by  the  little  profit  it 
brought  him,  for  he  finally  gave  up  the  higher 
branches  of  art  to  follow  the  business  of  stonecutter. 
He  was,  until  1817,  the  partner  of  Christopher 
Hocker,  in  a  marble-yard  on  Race  Street. 

John  Eckstein  was  both  painter  and  sculptor,  but 
showed  more  genius  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  than  in 
that  of  the  pencil.  In  1811  he  was  represented  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Association  of  Artists  by  two 
Cupids  in  clay,  statues  of  "  Pomona,"  "  Charity,"  and 
"  Milo,"  with  "Samson  and  the  Lion," a  design  in  clay 
for  a  monument  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  two  bas- 
relievos  of  bacchanals  and  children.  He  modeled 
the  "Genius  of  America"  figure  in  1813.  In  1806, 
Eckstein  designed  a  model  of  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington.     It  was  in  Roman  costume. 

George  M.  Miller  came  into  notice  about  1812. 
He  executed  bas-reliefs  in  wax  and  other  materials, 
which  were  life-like  in  color.  Among  these  were 
heads  of  Albert  Gallatin  ami  Mis.  Madison,  which  he 
executed  in  1813.  He  modeled,  in  1814,  original  busts 
of  Bishop  White,  C.  W.  Peale,  and  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  a  head  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  a  copy  of 
Houdon's  bust  of  Washington,  also  a  bust  of  the  wife 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  In  1821  he  made  a  bust  of 
Talbot  Hamilton.  Miller's  most  noted  work  was  a 
life-size  figure  of  "Venus"  in  wax,  colored  to  nature. 
It  was  exhibited  in  the  Apollodorean  Gallery  in  1813. 
Dunlap  says  that  Miller,  unable  to  make  a  living  by 
art,  threw  it  aside  for  the  more  profitable  profession 
of  a  gold-beater. 

The  only  title  of  George  Magragh  to  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  art  is  some  carved  musical  trophies  which 
were  admitted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1811.  G.  Merlini,  in  1813,  advertised  that 
he  executed  "  carving  of  all  kinds  of  statues,  orna- 
mental, etc.,  in  any  wood  that  might  be  preferred." 
He  also  offered  for  sale  "the  original  bust  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American  statesman."  Louis  Stegagnini, 
another  Italian  ornamental  sculptor,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia  about  1820.  He  devoted  himself  principally 
to  making  monuments,  urns,  vases,  and  mantel-pieces, 


!  which,  if  they  did  not  increase  his  fame  as  an  artist, 
put  money  into  his  pockets. 

Henrico  Causici,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  pupil  of  Canova,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1816 
to  obtain,  by  subscription,  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  model  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    While 

j  this  project  was  being  canvassed,  the  artist  took  like- 
nesses in  alabaster,  in  basso-  or  alto-relievo.  Failing 
to  obtain  subscriptions  in  Philadelphia,  Causici  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  (according  to  Dunlap)  he 
succeeded,  after  ten  years  of  effort,  in  finishing  his 
model.     That  Causici  was  an  artist  of  no  little  merit 

j  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  executed 

[  the  fine  full-length  statue  of  Washington  which  sur- 

|  mounts   the   Washington    monument   in   Baltimore. 

j  This  great  statue,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all 
strangers  visiting  Baltimore,  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
was  wrought  in  three  separate  pieces  from  one  block 

■  of  marble,  weighing  thirty-six  tons. 

I  In  1824,  E.  Luigi  Persico,  another  Italian,  executed 
a  colossal  bust  of  Lafayette,  which  he  exhibited  at 

j  the  Athenajum.     He  also  modeled  a  bust  of  Wash- 

I  ington  and  a  bust  of  Dr.  N.  Chapman, — the  latter  by 

]  request  of  the  doctor's  private  pupils.  Persico  de- 
signed a  head  of  Liberty  for  United  States  coins  in 

;  1825. 

Abraham  Chevalier,  a  French  sculptor,  proposed, 
in  1825,  to  execute  the  "  resemblance  of  some  alle- 
gorical subject  in  glory  of  Lafayette."  Whether  he 
obtained  encouragement  to  carry  out  his  idea  is  not 
known.  Chevalier  had  lived  twenty  years  in  Balti- 
more before  his  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  exe- 

|  cuted  in  the  former  city,  he  claims,  "all  there  is  of 
sculpture  in  wood  or  stone,  at  public  or  private 
buildings,  until  1813."  In  Baltimore  Chevalier  exe- 
cuted  the   basso-relievos  of  the    Union    Bank,   and 

I  he  designed  the  facade  of  the  Maryland  Insurance 

I  buildings. 

|       In  March,  1827,  it  was  stated  that  a  full-length 

[  statue  in  marble  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  executed 
by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  city,  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House.  The  sculptor  dis- 
played this  work  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in  art, 

;  and  had  ready  a  subscription  for  a  full-length  statue 
of  Washington. 

Benjamin  Paul  Akers,  the  distinguished  sculptor, 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia  about  1860,  and 
died  here  May  21,  1861,  of  consumption.  He  was  born 
in  Saccarappa,  Me.,  July  10, 1825,  and  during  his  life 
executed  about  forty  busts  and  statues,  besides  some 

j  marble  copies  from  the  antique.  His  best  works 
are  "  Benjamin  in  Egypt,"  which  he  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  in  1853  ;  "  Una  and 
the  Lion,"  statue  of  "St.  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary," 
the  "  Dead  Pearl-Diver,"  and  an  ideal  head  of  Milton, 
his  last,  and  perhaps  his  best,  production  in  Rome, 
lie  produced  busts  of  Judge  McLean,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, Gerritt  Smith,  and  Samuel  Houston,  and  in  1859 
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he  modeled  a  statue  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Pern  for 
the  New  York  Central  Park. 

\.  Bailly,  another  prominent  sculptor,  came 
to  Philadelphia  aboul  1850.     Among  his  chief  works 
are  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Eve  and  her  Two  Children," 
the  monument  of  Washington,  placed  in  1SG9  in  front 
andabeautiful 
a  female  form,  which    for  many  years 
adorned  the  front  of  Bailey's  jewelry  establishment 
il  Street  west  of  Eighth. 
The  most  noted  architect  in  Phi]  n 
Revolution  was  Robert  Smith,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  built   tin'  steeple  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  the 
architect  of  Carpenters'  Ball,  for  which  he  drew  a 
plan-sketch  as  early  as  1768,  and  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  in  1770.    He  was  also 
eel  "i  the  original  Zion  Lutheran  Church 
ai    Fourth   and  Cherrj   Streets,  and  of  the  Walnut 
Street   prison;  the  largest  building  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  constructed  in  the  colonies.     He  also 
built    Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  and  constructed   the 
■/rise  lor  the  obstruction  of  the  Delaware. 
Mr.  Smith  was  very  young  when  lie  came  to   Phila- 
delphia;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in   1777.   lie  was 
only  fifty-five  years  old.    He  was  an  early  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
John  Thornhill,  one  of  the  most  active  mi 

1  i  impany,  was,  according  to  in-  

nary  notice  published  in  Oswald's  Qazetteer  for  Jan- 
uary, 1783,  "one  of  the  most  celebrated  mi 
this I   any  other  State;    celebrated  tor  his  ability 

as  an  architi  1 1 

Samuel  Blodget,  of  Philadelphia,  who.  th 
a  professional  architect,  was  a  gentleman  of  much 
taste,  drew  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of  the  I  n 

When  the  building  was  occupied,  in  17'.)7.  the  news- 
papers paid  some  very  handsome  compliments  to  the 

amateur  architect,  [n  one  of  the  notices  of  the  build- 
ing it  was  said  that  "the  portico,  in  its  proportions, 
nearly    corresponded    to    the    front    of    the   celebrated 

Roman  temple  at  Nismes."     Mease,  in  his  "  Picture 
of  Philadelphia,"  in   1810,  said  that  the  fri 
bank  was  "said  to  be  nearlj  a  copy  of  the  Dublin 
Exchange."     Mr.  Blodget  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 

Dr.  William  Thornton,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  long  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  was  another  ama- 
teur architect,  who  displayed  a  taste  and  -kill  in  build- 
would  have  doni  ular  member 
ni   the  profession,     lb    furnished  the  plans  for  the 

Philadelphia    Library,  and    those  tor  the   lir-t    capitol 

building  at  Washington,  D  C  the  construction  of 
which  edifice  be  also  superintended.  He  was  the 
rintendenl  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  held 
that  position  until  his  death.  Dr.  Thornt6n  was  a 
man  of  Bcience,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  So 

■     iiladelphia 


when  Congress  removed  to  the  city.      He  was  well 

known,   having  rebuilt  the   New  York  City  Hall,  in 

Wall  Street,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Federal 

.!i   1789.     His  principal  architectural  work 

in  Philadelphia  was  in  designing  and  superintending 

the  building  of  Robert  Morris'  mansion,  which,  owing 
to  the   failure  ol  Mr.  Morris,  was  not  finished.     It  was 

supposed  that thi  extravagance  of  the  architect'-  plans 
for  that  palatial  residence  had  much  to  do  with  the  cel- 
ebrated financier's  misfortune  ;  but  the  charge  was  un- 
founded.    Mr.  Morris  had  the  means  and  the  wish  to 

-  t  .  - 1  n  -idem  .  .  -ueh  as  was  plan  in  d  ;  hi-  losses 
in  unfortunate  land  -peculations  caused  his  ruin,  but 
thi  j  were  not  influenced  by  bis  contracts  with  L'En- 
fant.  Mai.  L'Enfant  subsequently  displayed  his  talent 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  by  designing  and 
executing  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Hi 
was  one  of  the  first  foreign  architects  whi 
this  country,  but  notwithstanding  his  talent  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  reputation  he  acquired,  he  died  poor. 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  one  of  the  best  archi- 
ivil  engineers  who  ever  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  entered  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  1785,  but  after  serving 
as  an  officer  in  one  campaign,  he  resigned  and  went 
back  to  England,  where  he  studied  architecture.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1795,  and  until  1798  re- 
Virginia.  During  that  time  he  built  the 
penitentiary  at  Richmond,  and  afterward  served  as 
engine,!  in  laying  out  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 
During  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  he  casually 
out  a  plan  for  a  bank  building,  in  answer 
to  some  inquiries  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania.  Some  time  afterward  he  was  notified 
that  his  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  he  was  invited 
to  come  to  Philadelphia.  The  result  of  bis  genius 
was  the  construction  of  a  beautiful  building  ot  marble 
in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  with  ; 
Second  and  on  Dock  Streets,  which  was  for  a  long 
iidered  oneof  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
I  nited  states.  Latrobe  also  was  the  engineer  who 
constructed  the  first  water-works  in  Philadelphia. 
He  afterward  went  to  Washington,  and  finished  the 
public  buildings  in  that  city.  During  a  useful  life 
he  executed  other  important  works. 

Alter  Mr.  Eatrobc's  departure  for  Washington  there 

was  no  architect  of  note  in  Philadelphia  until  Robert 

Mills,  of    Charles'.        -  a    1809.      He   300D 

made  himself  known,  and  obtained  profitable  em- 
ployment. Few  architects  have  executed  so  much 
work   in    Philadelphia;      He   drew    the    plans  for  the 

Sansom  Street   Baptist  Church,  the  First  Unitarian      j 

Church  at  Tenth  and  Locust  Street-. in   Isll.and  the        ( 
Upper   Ferrybridge  in   1812.      In   the  latter  year  he 
projected  certain  changes   at    the  Slate-House   build- 
ings which  were   important,  and  he  was  the  architect 

who  drew  tin  designs  for  the  wings  for  the  accommo- 
dation ot'  public  offices  adjoining  the  State-House. 
He  al-o  proposed  very  material    improve ills  to  the 
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main  building.  Mr.  Mills  designed  the  block  of 
buildings  running  from  Walnut  Street  to  Locust, 
and  from  Ninth  to  Tenth,  which  was  called  "  Wash- 
ington Square."  He  was  the  architect  of  the  First 
Philadelphia  Bank,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  is  supposed  that  he  designed 
the  Gothic  mansion  in  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  once  occupied  by  Dorsey. 
He  drew  the  designs  for  the  hall  of  the  Washington 
Benevolent  Association,  on  Third  Street,  above 
Spruce.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  in  1814. 
When  that  elegant  hall  was  burned,  the  second  build- 
ing on  the  same  site  was  partially  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  Mills.  He  was  the  architect  of  many  build- 
ings of  taste  and  utility  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  drew  the  plan  for  Thomas  Jefferson's 
mansion  at  Monticello,  in  Virginia.  He  drew  the 
designs  of  the  State-House  building  at  Harrisburg. 
He  designed  the  Washington  monument  at  Balti- 
more, and  the  monument  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  built, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  churches,  prisons, 
hospitals,  public  offices  and  edifices,  and  was  for  some 
years  in  permanent  employment  in  Washington, 
where  he  designed  and  superintended  the  buildings 
of  the  Patent  Office,  the  Treasury,  the  General  Post- 
Office,  and  many  other  edifices.  He  died  at  Wash- 
ington City,  on  March  3,  1855. 

James  Finley  erected  the  chain  bridge  at  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill.  Joseph  Ramie  devoted  himself  prin- 
cipally to  the  improvement  of  houses  and  landscape 
gardens.  In  1813  he  drew  a  plan  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Thomas  Pope,  architect,  had 
some  peculiar  plans  for  the  construction  of  bridges. 
He  lived  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  exhibited  the 
model  of  "  Pope's  Flying  Pendant  Lever  Bridge," 
suitable  for  the  East  River,  at  New  York,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  so  that  ships  could  sail  under  it. 

William  Strickland,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
studied  architecture  under  Latrobe,  and  became  the 
most  noted  native  architect  of  his  time.  His  first 
important  work  was  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Chestnut 
Street.  The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
in  April,  1809,  and  the  hall  was  opened  for  service  in 
December,  1810.  The  style  was  Gothic,  and  the  build- 
ing was  crowned  with  a  steeple  and  spire.  His  next 
work  of  importance  was  the  United  States  Bank,  on 
Chestnut  Street.  The  plan  was  that  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  the  flanking  columns  being  dispensed  with, 
together  with  extraneous  ornament.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  building  was  laid  mi  April  10,  1819,  and 
it  was  completed  and  ready  lor  use  in  August,  1824. 
Strickland  was  the  architect  of  the  new  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  west  of  Sixth  Street,  which  replaced 
the  building  destroyed  in  1820.  This  house  was 
opened  on  Dec.  2,  1822.  He  was  architect  of  the 
first  custom-house  building  for  the  United  States,  in 
Second  Street,  below  Dock,  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
Temple,  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  George  [now 


Sanson!  j  Streets.  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  on  Tenth  Street,  was  designed  by  Strickland  ; 
also  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  Cherry  Street,  near  Third, 
and  the  Friends'  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Frankford. 
In  after-years  he  was  architect  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  at  Third,  Walnut,  and  Dock  Streets,  the 
United  States  Mint,  the  United  States  Naval  Asylum, 
on  Gray's  Ferry  road,  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (rebuilt),  and  the  Blockley  Almshouse. 

Mr.  Strickland  turned  his  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  he  went  to  Europe  to 
study  the  system.  He  was  the  engineer  of  the  New 
Castle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad.  He  died  in  1854, 
while  engaged  in  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  State-House  at  Nashville,  Tenu.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  voted  that  a  crypt  should  be  pre- 
pared for  his  remains  in  that  splendid  edifice,  and 
there  they  have  since  remained. 

John  Haviland,  a  native  of  England,  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1817.  He  became  associated  with  Hugh 
Bridport  in  the  management  of  an  architectural 
drawing-school,  ami  they  published,  in  1818,  "The 
Builders'  Assistant,  for  the  use  of  Carpenters  and 
Others."  Mr.  Haviland's  first  important  design  was 
that  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Seventh 
and  Locust  Streets.  Shortly  afterward  he  drew  the 
plans  for  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Eighth  Street.  His  grandest  work  was  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  He  was  the  architect  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Pine  Streets.  The  building  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  increased  his  reputation 
greatly  as  a  designer  of  prison  buildings,  and  he  did 
considerable  work  of  that  kind  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  28, 
1852. 

As  we  close  these  brief  and  imperfect  sketches  of 
the  men  who  have  labored  in  the  various  branches  of 
art  in  Philadelphia,  we  cannot  but  revert  to  those 
early  days  (1791),  when  Charles  Wilson  Peale 
attempted  to  found  "A  School  for  the  Fine  Arts," 
a  scheme  in  which  he  found  but  one  coadjutor, 
Cerachi,  the  Roman  sculptor,  and  wonder  at  the 
change  that  less  than  one  century  has  brought  in  the 
condition  of  art.  It  is  the  more  surprising  when  we 
reflect  that  artistic  taste  is  generally  the  result  of, 
rather  than  the  aid  to  the  material  progress  of,  a  com- 
munity, and  that,  moreover,  our  sketches  stop  at  a 
period  already  distant  from  the  present,  and  since 
which  art  has  continued  to  move  with  the  same 
gigantic  strides.  If  Peale,  the  promoter  of  the 
abortive  "School  for  the  Fine  Arts,"  the  more 
successful  founder  of  "The  Columbianum,"  could 
see  the  noble  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  in  1805,  in  its 
present  development,  the  noble  specimens  of  statuary 
and  architecture  which  adorn  our  street-  and  public 
places,  "in-  magnificent  libraries,  the  splendid  gal- 
leries of  paintings,  ami  the  exhibitions,  so  different 
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from  the  lir-t  exhibition  given  by  the  Columbianum 

ate  chamber,  he  might  say,  with  grateful 

exultation,  "At    Insl    my  dearest   wish    is  gratified, 

the  wish  I  expressed    in   my  letter  to   Hawkins,  in 

■  to  be  the  Beat  of  art  and 

n  America.'  " 

Of  course  the  history  and  progress  of  the  arts  of  a 

city  arc  intimately  associated  with  il -ganization  of 

its  welfare,  and  for 

plishment  of  those  things  which  separate 

individual-  could  not  do.     Among  those  which   have 

tablished   in   Philadelphia 

svlvailia  Academy  of  the  Fin.-  Art-"  holds 

:  ruminent  position.  It  was  organized  in 
meeting  in  Independence  Hall,  by  seventy- 
men,  a    majority  of  whom  were  members 

of  the  liar.      In    March. 

L806,  it   was   incorpor- 
i    ated.  and   later  in   the 


when  quite  a  number  of  valuable  works  of  art  per- 
ished, amoi  original  picture  of  Murillo 

iman  I  >aughter,"  which  I 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain,  and  the  entire 
gallery  of  fine  casts  from  the  antique,  a  donation  from 
the  tir-t  Napoleon,  besides  many  other  works,  original 
model-,  cue  In  1846  a  new  building  was  erected  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  the  first,  and  was  made  in 
great  measure  fire-proof,     lint  the  growing  wants  of 

.i   very  soon  demanded   more   - 
finally,  in  \^7»,  the  property  was  -old,  and 

I  Opera-House  now  occupies  the  sit<       Im- 
mediate steps  were  taken   to  creel  a  new  building  for 
Ivania   Academy   ol    Fine    Art-,  and   a   lot 

ired  on   tin-  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and 
Cherry  Street-   tor   the   purpose.     The  corner-stone 

ua-    laid    Dec.  7.  1  s 7 J .  under   the   direction  "I'  .lames 

L.  Claghorn,  president  of  the  academy  :  John  Sartain, 
secretary:  Edward  S.  Clarke,  treasurer;  and  Fairman 
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a  building  on  I  3treel    betwei  n 

Ifth,  was  completed  and  occupied, 

in  the  United  state-,  h-  first  president  was  George 
ii  exhibition  of  the  acad- 
emy, in  conjunction  with  the  Society  of  Artist-, 
wa-  made  in  May.  1811,  and  consisted  of  above  five 
hundred    pi  this   tunc   thi 

i.ier.  William  Tilghman, 

-worth,   William    Meredith,   .1..-,  pi,     If  p 

kinson,  William  Rush,  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  Zaccheus 

Collins,   .1  I      Wi-ter,  William 

I'  id   Rembrandl    I 

1810  the  tir-t  annual  discourse  was  made  to 

by  Mr.  Hopkinson. 
The  firsl  .  had  been 

made   to   h  |   i,,,    fire   j„    ig45 


Rogers,  John  Sartain,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Henry  C. 
Morris,  and  Matthew  Baird,  building  committee. 
The  architects  were  Messrs,  Furness  and  Hewitt. 
The  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
sted  "t'  praj  er  bj  Re> .  I  >r.  Mori 

nney,  brief 
remarks  bj  i  lowed  by  a  very  able  ad- 

dress from  Fairman  Rogers.  The  president  next 
introduced  Theodore  Cuyler  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Furness,  who  made  brief  address.  -. 

The  academy  building  has  a  trout  of  one  hun- 
dred fed  with  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feel  on  Cherry  Street.  It  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  of  the  Byzantine  or  Venetian  style 
of  architecture,  and  is  thoroughly  fire-proof.  Over 
the  broad  portal  on  Broad  Street  stands  a  mutilated 

lltue  it)  marble  of  the  goddess  (Yres.  which 
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was  dug  up  at  Megara,  Greece,  and  presented  to  the 
academy  by  Commodore  Patterson. 

The  schools  of  the  academy  are  conducted  on  the 
liberal  plan  of  offering  all  their  advantages  gratui- 
tously, merely  obliging  the  applicant  to  show  a  draw- 
ing indicating  sufficient  capacity.  Lectures  on  artistic 
anatomy  form  an  essential  feature,  and  perspective 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  architectural  styles  are 
imparted,  the  whole  being  directed  by  competent 
professors.     The  fundamental  principle  of  the  insti- 


appear.  This  is  not  calculated  to  operate  detrimen- 
tally to  stockholders,  because  it  would  only  be  a 
change  of  name  to  that  of  contributor,  all  the  privi- 
leges remaining  the  same  except  one,  namely,  the 
right  to  sell  out  the  academy. 

James  L.  Claghorn,  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Art  Academy,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  born  July  5,  1817,  being  the  second 
son  of  the  late  John  W.  Claghorn.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  establishment  of  Jennings, 
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tution  is  that  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and  this  is  the 
root  of  all  its  conflicts  with  the  professors  of  art,  which 
began  with  its  birth  and  to  all  appearance  must  con- 
tinue to  the  end  ;  the  artists  insisting  that  it  is  only 
those  practicing  art  can  know  how  to  conduct  schools 
of  art,  or  properly  arrange  the  works  themselves  con- 
tribute to  the  exhibitions.  A  public-spirited  lover  of 
art,  now  deceased,  has  bequeathed  in  his  will  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  academy,  sufficient  to 
endow  it  for  the  public  good  for  all  time,  but  it  is  on 
the  condition  that  tlii~  feature  of  joint-stock  shall  dis- 


Thomas,  Gill  &  Co.,  auctioneers  and  commission 
merchants,  in  which  his  father  was  a  partner,  and 
applied  himself  early  to  the  work  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Five  years 
afterward,  Mr.  Jennings  having  died,  the  elder  Clag- 
horn and  Mr.  Myers  (another  partner)  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  firm  of  Myers  iv.  Claghorn.  In  1840, 
John  W.  Claghorn  withdrew,  and  then  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  together  with  Samuel  T.  Altemus,  entered 
into  a  new  combination  with  Mr.  dyers,  and  con- 
tinued tin-  business,  on  .Market  Street,  between  Sec- 
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dihI  and  Third.  There  they  went  on  with  various 
changes  until  Dec.  31,  1861,  when  James  I 
retired.  Up  to  thi?  time  so  steady  bad  been  hi*  devo- 
tion to  business  that,  for  the  whole  twenty-one  years 
during  which  be  had  been  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
not  a  single  entry  appeared  in  the  ledger  which  was 
not  made  with  his  own  hand.  Throughout  this 
period  he  had  entire  charge  of  the  financi 

ment,  which  was  no  small  matter.  In  those  days,  to 
do  a  business  "i  ten  million  dollars  a  year  meant  even 
more  than  it  does  now.  After  close  application  cover- 
ing a  long  period  of  years,  he  might  reasonably  de- 
sire a  res] lite,  and,  though  not  intending  to  quit  active 
life,  he  planned  an  excursion  abroad,  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  leisure,     lint  just  at  the  time  when  he 

.  to  carry  this  out,  the  state  of  the  nation 
had  become  so  threatening  that  he  could  not  find  it 
in  his  conscience  to  turn  his  back  on  the  popular 
struggle  just  entered  upon,  with  the  issue  -till  doubt- 
ful. Instead,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  time 
and  energies,  just  set  free  from  business,  to  aiding,  so 
far  as  be  could,  the  cause  of  the  Union.  It  N  rather 
a  remarkable  tact  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Myers  were 
invited  to  join  the  Union  Club,  which  was  formed  in 
November,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
loyal  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  and  counteracting 

secession  sympathizers.  It  embraced  bill  a  little  over 
forty  members  at  first,  and  the  selection  of  two  per- 
son- from  one  linn  was  a  pronounced  compliment. 
Not  Ion-  afterward,  on  Dec.  27,  1862,  the  Union  Club 
evolved  that  larger  body  which  took  the  name  of 
Union  League,  and  played  so  important  a  part  in 
creatinga  popular  support  for  the  war.  Immediately 
anization,  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs,  William  II. 
Ashhurst,  George  II.  Boker,  and  James  L.  Claghorn 

were  chosen  on  the  executive  committee.  The  last 
named  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  has  held  that 
office  ever  since  down  to  the  present,  except  while 
absent  lor  a  time  in  Europe.  Recently,  upon  the 
twenty-first    anniversary    of   his    incumbency    of  the 

treasurership,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold 

modal,  as  a  token  of  the  appreciation  of  his  services 

d  by  111-  fi  llow-members  of  the  League. 
The  pecuniary  management  of  tin-  League,  so  essen- 
tial to  its  welfare,  has  always  been  successful,  ami  for 

this  fact   its  treasurer  certainly  dese]  I  •-  I  hi 

iliis    he  was  very  active    in  obtaining  those 

large  subsi  riptions  which  the  Leaguers  individually 

raised  tor  various    purposes,  such    as    publication    and 

recruiting,  lie  became  treasurer  of  each  of  the  im- 
portant committees,  and  kept  all  their  accounts,  be- 
sides those  of  the  League  itself.    Some  idea  of  their 

extent  may  be  had  fr the  fact  that    the   enlistment 

Committee  alone  disbursed  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  dollar-  in  two  .\ears.  "  I  didn't  give  much 
time  to  my  own  affairs  in  those  days,"  he  once  ad- 
mitted In  conversation,  " and  in  that  way  lost  Borne 
g I  opportunities,  But  that  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance.    The  first  business  was  to  get  the  countrj 


out  of  its  scrape.  It  was  pretty  hard  work,  though, 
ami  some  nights  when  the  League  House  was  threat- 
ened 1  stayed  there  all  night." 

In  L865,  on  th<  er, peace  being  fully 

restored,  he  started  for  Europe,  witli  his  wife,  on  the 
steamer  "Scotia."  and  two  years  to  a  day  from  that 
time  re-embarked  on  the  same  vessel  for  America. 
Before  his  departure  he  received  various  compli- 
mentary dinners,  at  one  of  which  T.  Buchanan  bead 
recited  a  spirited  and  graceful  poem  of  his  own, 
lor  the  occasion. 
liver  since  he  had  been  a  young  man  Mr.  Claghorn 

had  been  charged  with  financial  trusts.  ||,  had  not 
been  in  this  country  many  days,  after  returning  from 
Europe,  before  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial  National   Bank,  having   previoue 

director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  as  his  Father  had 
been  before  him,  and  also  of  the  Girard  Bank. 

While  Mr. Claghorn  is  prominently  known  to  I'hil- 
adelphians  by  reason  of  his  identification  with  the 
city's  financial  and  commercial  interests,  yet  he  is 
,  qually  as  well  known  a-  a  leader  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  development  of  the  higher  art-  and  to  a  -thetic 
culture  in  its  fundamental  aspect.  The  love  of  art 
was  born  in  him.  He  began  by  making  a 
of  paintings.  At  one  time  he  bought  only  American 
paintings,  and  had  in  hi-  house  three  hundred  pic- 
tures of  native  artists.  Then  he  sought  foreign  works, 
and  he  still  retains  a  number  of  both  kinds.  Hut 
his  chief  attention  has  been  given  to  engravings,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Art 
Union,  which  strove  to  foster  this  branch  of  the  tine 
arts.  At  present  he  devotes  himself  to  keeping  up 
the  modern  engravers  and  acquiring  a  representative 
variety  of  their  works  in  the  best  state. 

In  his  house  on  West  Logan  Square  are  everywhere 
seen  the  evidence?  of  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art. 
The  drawing-room  and  its  adjoining  cabinet  arc  filled 
with  picture?  ami  other  objects  of  rare  artistic  interest. 
Opening  out  of  the  first  apartment  i-  a  spacious  en- 
graving-room, built  on  an  adjoining  lot  and  lighted 
from  above  through  glass,  as  well  as  by  M».  of  gas- 
jets  lower  down,  for  the  darker  hour-.  Here  then'  i- 
spread  upon  the  wall-  a  series  of  cachings  and  other 
prints,  illustrating  the  history  id'  the  graver  and  burin 

from  the  best  specimens  of  early  German  art  in  the 

fifteenth  century  down  to  the  elaborate  work  of 
modern    France,  Italy,  and   Englai 

the  r u   the-   panels  on  which  the  picture-  are  hung 

are  so  arranged  a-  to  slide  upward  out  of  sight,  bring- 
ing into  view  another  array  behind  the  fust;  and 
back  of  these  there  i?  still  another  set.  A  large 
lief  of  Rembrandt  is  placed  above  against 
the  cornice,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  gallery 
another  of  Van  Dyck.  Gallery  is  hardly  the  right 
word,  for   there    i-  ;uess  and  vacancy 

as  in  so  many  rooms  set  apart  for  pictures.  Comfort- 
able furniture  is  disposed  here  ami  there:  charming 
works  in   oil,  by    Diaz,  Michel,  and   others,  rest    upon 
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low  easels ;  and  as  you  wander  about  to  look  at  the 
engravings,  you  come  upon  specimens  of  Japanese 
or  royal  Worcester  ware  of  extraordinary  rarity  and 
beautiful  design.  In  one  corner  is  the  grand  piano, 
silently  suggesting  another  taste  cultivated  amid 
these  charming  objects ;  near  by  stands  a  long  row  of 
sumptuous  books  on  art,  behind  low  glass  doors,  and 
in  two  angles  of  the  walls  are  set  pretty  beaufets, 
filled  with  delicate  and  glittering  products  of  the 
potter's  wheel  and  the  glass-furnace. 

But  the  engravings  here  are  merely  a  selection  from 
the  immense  stores  collected  in  the  house.     Without 
invading  privacy  too  far,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the 
"  print-room"  up-stairs,  approached  through  a  long 
passage,  the  walls  of  which  are  panoplied  with  cuts, 
both  wood  and  steel,  from  skirting-board  up  to  ceil-  j 
ing.     In   the   room    itself  there   is   every  appliance  i 
known  to  the  collector.     ChifTonieres,  well  stocked 
with  examples  of  divers  masters  ;  broad  tables,  ample 
portfolios,  racks  for  exhibition  and  revolving  shelves,  I 
loaded  with  volumes  of  reference  on  the  subject  for 
which  the  room  exists,  and  ready  to  fire  off  their  in- 
formation at  the  touch  of  a  hand.    Within  this  small 
space  are  assembled  indescribable  treasures,  which 
have  cost  years  of  patient  accumulation,  loving  study, 
and  doubtless  a  good  deal  of  money.     But  Mr.  Clag-  I 
horn  is  not  one  to  value  his  treasures  merely  for  their  ! 
cost ;  they  must  be  beautiful  and  meritorious  as  well. 
He  is  a  connoisseur,  and,  more  than  that,  a  genuine 
enjoyer.     The  whole   atmosphere  of  the  house  and  , 
this   room   shows  that  he  has  collected  not  from  a 
sordid  desire  for  possession,  but  so  that  he  might  live 
among  artistic  things  and  imbibe  daily  their  refining 
and  refreshing  influence.     In  all  Mr.  Claghorn  owns  I 
some  fifty  thousand  engravings.     Among  them   are 
two  exquisite  pieces  by  the  rival  claimants  to  the  in-  : 
vention  of  mezzotint, — Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  and  j 
Col.  Von  Siegen.     Albert  Durer  is  exceedingly  well  j 
represented   by  a  large   group  of  impressions   from 
steel    and  wood,  and  several   complete   series ;    and 
most  of  Whistler's  best  etchings  are  found  in  the 
collection.    The  accumulation  of  mezzotints  is  ahead 
of  any  other  in  America. 

But  Mr.  Claghorn  is  not  simply  a  collector  of 
pictures,  a  patron  of  artists.  In  every  local  move- 
ment looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
art,  whether  in  the  promotion  of  art  education  or  in 
the  city's  adornment,  he  has  been  an  active,  generous 
leader.  A  few  years  since  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
director  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Claghorn  lent 
all  his  influence  to  the  work,  and  chiefly  by  his  ex- 
ertions there  were  obtained  over  twenty-three  sub-  I 
scriptions  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and  seven  of  ' 
five  thousand  dollars  each,  within  six  weeks,  making 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. There  are  not  many  men  who  have  the  tact  or 
can  command  the  confidence  to  accomplish  a  feat 
like   this.     In   this  wav  the    fund  was   raised   which 


brought  the  academy  into  its  present  effective  and 
commodious  building.  He  is  also  connected  with 
other  art  institutions. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  director  and  then  treasurer 
of  that  institution,  and  finally  he  was  made  president. 
The  influence  of  one  such  man,  catholic  in  taste,  and 
appreciating  the  aesthetic  in  a  variety  of  forms,  can 
hardly  be  estimated  until  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Mr.  Claghorn's  personal  appearance  and  character- 
istics are  too  well  known  to  need  much  description. 
Stout,  hearty,  white-haired,  but  active  and  keen  in 
his  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things  of  life,  he  retains 
at  sixty-four  all  the  zest  of  a  young  man,  and  nothing 
gives  him  more  pleasure  than  to  see  those  around 
him  thoroughly  happy,  and  to  add  to  their  ideal 
pleasures  as  well  as  to  their  material  comforts.  He 
is  a  striking  example  of  how,  in  our  American  society, 
faithful  devotion  to  business  may  be  combined  with 
sincere  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  generous  encour- 
agement of  art  and  whole-souled  patriotism,  by  ■ 
simply  carrying  out  the  promptings  of  a  large,  frank, 
and  unaffected  manhood. 

Besides  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  there  have  been 
several  other  institutions  established  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  these  were  managed  by  artists  themselves, 
with  one  exception,  "  The  Artists'  and  Amateurs'  As- 
sociation," in  which  the  control  was  by  a  mixed  body, 
as  its  title  indicates.  The  first  of  these  in  the  order 
of  date  was  entitled  "  The  Columbianum,"  which  was 
established  in  1794,  through  the  efforts  of  Charles 
Wilson  Peale.  The  second  was  called  "  The  Society 
of  Artists  of  the  United  States,"  and  was  organized 
in  May,  1S10,  four  years  after  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  had  obtained  its  charter.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  two  associa- 
tions, but  the  joint-stock  feature  of  the  academy  made 
it  impracticable.  Subsequently  an  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Society  of 
Artists  should  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  academy 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  (which  they  did), 
and  the  directors  passed  a  resolution  which  says, 
"  The  Society  of  Artists  shall  have  the  right  of  making 
their  annual  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  academy 
for  six  weeks."  After  enumerating  certain  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  the  law  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  residue  of  the  moneys  then  received  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  academy  and  the  society." 
Schools  were  provided  for  out  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition,  but  difficulties  arose  about 
the  management  of  them,  and  the  atl'airs  of  both 
institutions  languished.  At  length  the  Society  of 
Artists  dissolved. 

In  1 S ^  1 ,  and  again  in  lS^S,  attempts  wen 
the  artists  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  academy  to 
the   end    that   matters  purely  professional  should  be 
confided   to  professors  of  art,  but   this  was   refused. 
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The  result  was  the  establishment,  in  1884  [ 

und  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  with  John 
Neagle  at  its  head,  but  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
movement  was  Joshua  Shaw.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion bears  date  "  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  of  the 
commonwealth  fifty-ninth,"  signed,  "James  Findley, 
Secretary  ol  the  Commonwealth."  This  society  added 
to  the  usual  features  of  an  exhibiting  body  and  an 
academy  that  of  a  benevolent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
bence  the  title  adopted. 
This  association  continues  to  exist,  but  only  in  its 
and  social  character. 

rtists'  and  Amateurs1  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia" was  formed  in  1839  through  thi 
of  Joshua  Shaw,  ami  held  its  first  exhibition  the  year 
following  in  the  uppi  r  galleries  of  the  Arcade,  situ- 
ated mi  the  ninth  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  below 
Seventh,  in  the  same  apartments  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Peale's  Museum.  The  prominent  feature  of 
this  institution  was  that  of  an  art  union,  then  a  novelty 
here,  and  which  had  been  devised  in  Germany  about 
seven  years  before.    It  succeeded  in  popularizing  art, 

and  was  found  to  lie  useful  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
[dan  was  very  soon  adopted  in  England  and  other 
European  countries,  and  was  introduced  into  America 
by  the  Apollo  Association  of  -New  York,  and  the 
Artist-'  and  Amateur-'  Association.  Its  exhibitions 
ceased  on  the  second  year. 

"The  Art    I'nioii   nt'  Philadelphia"  succeeded,  and 

was  organized  in  March,  1843,  with  James  McMurtrie 

a-  president.  In  the  following  year  it  received  its 
charter.  It  made  the  sixth  regularly  established 
society  in  the  city  ;  but  its  sole  purpose  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  native  art  productions  among  the  people 
at  moderate  cost,  and  the  employment  and  encourage- 
ment   of    home    talent.       It    became   widely    popular 

lure,  as  it  had  previously  been  everywhere  that  the 

system  had  hern  tried,  and  was  found  very  useful  in 
the  direction  of  its  aim.  After  a  number  of  years  of 
marked  success  it  was  allowed  to  decline,  and  was 
dormant  for  a  long  time.  Hut  in  1882  it  was  rrsu-ri- 
tatr.i  in  a  modified  and,  it  is  believed,  an  improved 
form.  Ii-  president  was  John  Baird,  and  the  annual 
distribution  to  the  members  was  made  in  the  Academy 
\  rte. 
I  nth  and  last  on   the  list  has  for  I:  i 

Philadelphia   Societj    of  Am-!-.'     and    held    its    first 

annual  exhibition  iii  1879  in  the  north  galleries  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Academy,  which  were  engaged    lor  the 
r0S(     a-    usual,    and    their 

annual  exhibitions  arc  now  held  in  galleries  of  their 

own,  on  i  '  bteenth. 

Many    of   tin     pr  (libit   with 

their  own  ;  hut  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
tin-  Artists'   Fund  S  idemy  sus- 

pended it-  annual   exhibit  10  I  period  of 

When  the  acadi  in\  directors  were  about 


to  reconstruct  their  new  edifice,  alter  the  disastrous 

tire  of  1845,  they  purchased  from  the   artists  their 

building,  which  stood  in  front,  obstructing  the  view 

of  the  academy  building  from   the  street,  and  from 

I'lilinii  d  their  works  to  the 

academy  exhibitions,  most  of  the  time  the  exhibition 

committee  of  arranj  i  imposed  one-half 

of  representative  artists,  elected  by  the  profession. 

The  building  referred  to  was  i  rected  by  tin-  Artists' 

■  iv,  on  space  rented   from    the   academy, 

over  the  stores  on  the  Chestnut  Street  front     It  was 

lir-l  opened  with  the  fifth  annual  display  of  thesociety, 

m  May,  1840,      I  in    Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  delivered  the 

inaugural  address,  and  it  maybe  approprial 

a   few   words   from   it   in   closing:     "The  opening  of 

your  new  and   commodious  hall  of  exhibition,  mi  a 

site  generously  secured  to  you  by  the  Acadi 

Fine  Arts,  warrant-   the   best   hopes   for  the  future. 

You  need  no  longer  complain  that  you  are  without  a 

resting-place  and  a  home,  and  the  scandal 

alienation  between  a  society  of  artist-  and  a  society 
of  the  friends  of  art  has  ceased.  Kindness  ha-  been 
proffered,  and  kindness  has  been  accepted,  and  the 
academy  have  shown  their  willingness  that  you  should 
be  set  before  the  public  in  a  good  light,  even  at  the 
expense  of  being  thrown  themselves  into  the  back- 
ground. 

"  The  fact  that,  as  associated  artists,  you  are  con- 
scious "I 'strength  toassumi  th<  I  mire  management  of 
your  own  interests  is  in  itself  cheering.  For  it  is  true 
that  since  the  painters  of  Sienna  were  chartered 
in  1355,  whose  admirable  statutes  for  thi 
ment  of  the  profession,  for  truth  and  clearness,  have 
never  been  surpassed,  arti-ts  have  proved  themselves 
to  lie  the  best  judges  "f  what  the  honor  of  the  arts 
may  demand.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in 
their  earlier  infancy  they  have  always  needed  and 
sought  kindly  nurture  from  those  who  have  the  taste 
to  admire  and  the  means  to  reward  what  they  have 
nut  the  h.i  j  .rule." 

The  Philadelphia  Sketch  Club,  founded  in  1861, 
has  :1  iim.  gallery  of  paintings.  The  School  of  De- 
sign, established  in  L850,  occupies  a  building  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Master  Streets,  Edwin 

Forrest's  old  man-ion.  which  was  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended back  to  Carlisle  Street.  This  institution  is 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  drawing, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  and  is  maintained  by  the 
contributions  of  members  of  tin-  Bociety.  rhe  in- 
stitution originated  under  the  patronage  and  a.— ist- 
Franklin  Institute.    TheFairmount  Park 

lion,  organized  in  1  S7l'.  is  devoted    to  the 

embellishment  of  Fairmount  Park  with  objects  of 
art.  The  members  make  an  annual  payment  of  live 
dollar-  each,  and  have  contributed  to  the  park  sev- 
eral valuable  works  of  art.  Beside  these  art  associi 
ations  there  are  several  others  in  the  city  doing  good 

work  in  the  same  commendable  direction.  There 
are  also  many  private  art   collections   in  the  city  that 
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deserve  mention,  among  which  may  be  named  those 
of  William  B.  Bement,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Fairmau 
Rogers,  James  L.  Claghom,  and  George  Whitney. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
MUSIC,  iMUSICIANS,  AND   MUSICAL   SOCIETIES. 

There  was  no  music  in  the  Quakers.  Even  from 
their  worship  they  excluded  the  hymn  of  humility 
and  the  psalm  of  praise.  They  were  a  peculiar 
people,  more  so  upon  this  subject  than  the  Puritans. 
The  latter,  while  opposed  to  instrumental  music  in 
their  churches,  encouraged  the  utterance  of  vocal 
praise.  The  precentor  was  an  important  church  officer 
in  the  Presbyterian  worship.  The  manner  in  which 
he  led  the  tunes  was  nearly  as  important  as  the  text 
and  method  of  the  sermon.  Congregational  singing 
was  a  duty  and  an  observance  among  the  Presby- 
terians. In  his  house  usually  the  member  of  that 
sect  abstained  from  the  use  of  musical  instruments 
himself,  and  did  not  permit  such  enjoyment  to  his 
family.  Here  then  were  two  great  influences  among 
the  early  Pennsylvanians  against  the  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  music  for  purposes  of  enjoyment.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  limited  influence  of  the  Swedes, 
whose  religious  services,  framed  upon  those  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  imitated  the  original  as  closely  as 
Protestant  doctrines  would  admit.  When  Christ 
Church  was  founded  the  hymn,  psalm,  and  anthem 
were  immediately  adopted,  according  to  the  fashions 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Baptists  used  the 
hymn  in  their  meetings.  The  German  Reformed  and 
the  Lutherans  were  of  similar  taste.  The  Moravians 
shocked  the  early  Quakers  and  Presbyterians,  who 
denominated  organs  "whistle-boxes,"  by  introducing 
that  instrument,  and  accompanied  it  with  profane 
brass,  wind,  and  stringed  instruments, — the  trumpet, 
the  clarionet,  the  harp,  and  even  the  violin  and 
bass  viol.  When  the  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's 
was  opened  the  musical  periods  of  the  service  were 
cultivated  under  the  care  of  Father  Harding  and  his 
successors.  The  choir  might  have  been  weak  at  times, 
but  they  must  have  fostered  it  with  care  and  sought 
the  acquisition  of  new  voices  whenever  there  was  op- 
portunity. Whatever  musical  taste  there  might  have 
been  among  the  early  settlers  had  been  acquired 
before  they  had  come  to  America,  and  much  of  it  was 
only  a  memory. 

In  a  community  in  which  the  predominant  feeling 
was  in  opposition  to  amusements,  even  harmony  could 
hope  for  little  encouragement.  Such  amusements  as 
were  common  were  of  the  rougher  sort;  horse-racing, 
swimming  in  summer  and  skating  in  winter,  hunting, 
fowling,  and  fishing.  In  the  first  year  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  the  gravity  of  the  grand  jury  was 


shocked  by  juvenile  delinquencies.  They  spoke  "of 
the  great  rudeness  and  wildness  of  ye  youth  and  chil- 
dren in  ye  town  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  That  they  daily- 
appear  up  and  down  ye  streets  gaming  and  playing 
for  money."  Except  such  recreation  as  was  physical, 
or  might  be  procured  from  games  of  chance  or  address, 
there  was  little  that  could  interest  children,  and  still 
less  for  the  amusement  of  grown  people  outside  of 
the  cold  hard  work  of  life,  and  the  performance  <>t 
religious  duties.  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1716, 
advised  against  Friends  "going  to  or  being  in  any 
way  concerned  in  plays,  games,  lotteries,  music,  and 
dancing."  In  the  succeeding  year  there  was  a  "  pro- 
nouncement against  races,  gaming,"  or  needless  and 
vain  sports  and  pastimes,  "for  our  time  passeth 
swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasures  and  delights  ought  to 
be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  For  nearly  sixty  years 
music  in  the  city  must  have  been  a  chance  gratifica- 
tion and  a  novelty.  It  is  known  that  in  1740  an  as- 
!  sociation  for  musical  purposes  was  formed  in  the  city, 
and  also  a  dancing  assembly,  which  was  composed  of 
men  of  large  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  time,  nearly 
all  of  them  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1749,  John  Beals,  music-master  from  London, 
"at  his  house  on  Fourth  Street  near  to  Chestnut,  ad- 
joining to  Mr.  Linton,  collar-maker,"  taught  the 
violin,  hautboy,  German  flute,  common  flute,  and 
dulcimer,  by  note.  His  lessons  were  given  to  young 
ladies  who  desired  it  at  their  own  houses.  And  he 
notified  the  public  he  "  likewise  produces  music  for 
balls  or  other  entertainments." 

The  first  attempt  at  anything  like  the  performance 
of  a  musical  drama  or  opera  was  made  by  Hallam's 
company  at  the  new  theatre  on  Society  Hill,  South- 
wark,  under  the  management  of  Hal  lam,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  17.59.  Mrs.  Love,  a  member  of  that  company, 
Mrs.  Harman,  and  her  husband  were  the  principal 
singers  of  the  troupe.  They  brought  out  the  first 
musical  feast,  "Theodosius;  or,  the  Force  of  Love," 
with  all  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  "The 
Beggar's  Opera,"  by  Gay,  followed, — Machealh,  Mr. 
Harman;  Polly,  Mrs.  Love;  Lucy,  Mrs.  Harman.  In 
December  there  was  "  an  interlude  of  concert  music" 
performed  by  "some  gentlemen  of  the  city,"  who  had 
provided  a  harpsichord  for  the  occasion.  This  is  the 
first  recorded  appearance  of  musical  amateurs  upon 
the  stage.  The  performers  must  have  been  men  of 
some  position,  because  the  object  of  the  entertainment 
was  "  lor  purchasing  an  organ  for  the  College  Hall 
in  this  city,  and  instructing  the  college  children,  in 
psalmody."  David  Douglass  succeeded  Hallam  as 
the  manager  of  the  new  theatre  (the  second  built)  at 
Cedar  [South]  and  Crab  or  Apollo  Streets  in  the  win- 
ter of  1766-07.  This  company  had  some  fair  singers, 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  performed  no  the  28th 
of  November;  Miss  Wainwright  as  Polly 
Mr.  Wools.      Miss  Cheer,  a  member  of  the  company, 

who  acted  the  principal  light  comedy  characters,  was 
also  a  good  singer,  and  achieved  some  local  reputa- 
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linn.  Douglass,  in  the  season  of  1769  70,  introduced 
in  operatic  burletta  .  Milton's  masque  of 
"  Omnis."  and  Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  altered  by 
Dryden,  all  of  which  required  the  use  of  instrumental 
:i>  well  as  vocal  music.     I  ■■      ■  erl  separate 

from  theatrical  representation  was  introduced.  "  A 
concert  of  musical  glasses"  was  given  in  that  year. 
The  performers  at  the  theatre  led  off  in  the  Bret  of 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  given,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  city;  Miss  Wainwright,  Miss  Cheer,  Miss 
Ball  am,  Mr.  Wools,  Mr.  Wall,  and  others,  assisted. 
Signor  Gualdo,  an  Italian  performer,  it  may 
:  be  tir-t  recorded  concert  by  one  of 
his  nation  "of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  solos 
and  concertos,  on  various  instruments,  -the  favorite 
mandolin  not  excepted."  Gualdo  afterward  gave  a 
concert  and  ball  at  the  Freemasons'  lodge  in  Lodge 
Alley.  In  order  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  the  per- 
sons who  would   like  to  attend    the  concert  but  would 

violate  their  profession  if  they  'remained  al  the  ball, 
Signor  Gualdo  had  an  admirable  arrangement  to 
seeure  both  sorts  of  custom  :  "Admission  ten  shill- 
ings,     [f  any  lady  or  gentleman  cl ses  to  go  away 

after  the  concert,  the  porter  will  return  one  half  a 

Al  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Congress  adopted 
puritanical  objections  to  amusements,  and  prohibited 
theatrical  entertainments  as  well  as  other  vain  diver- 
sions. When  Hallam,  in  1780,  desired  to  open  the 
theatre  for  dramatic  performances,  he  found  great 
difficulty  and  objection.  He  was  obliged  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  an  open  announcement  that  he  would 
not  perform  plays,  and  resorted  to  the  subterfuge  of 
opening  the  South  Street  Theatre  as  a  "temple  of 
Apollo,"  for  concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
With  them  he  mingled  recitations  and  even  perform- 
ances of  plays,  which  were  called  "  readings."  In  May 
he  performed  "A  Monody  in  behalf  of  the  Chiefs  who 
nobly  tell  in  the  American  Cause."  Growing  bolder, 
afterward  he  advertised  "  Lectures,  being  a  mixed 
Entertainment  of  Representation  and  Harmony." 
]r  L787,  Hallam  advertised  " Spectaeulum  Vitas;  at 
tin-  Opera-House,  Southwark,  lor  the  relief  of  om 
fellow-citizens  enslaved  at  Algiers;  on  Monday  next 
will  he  performed  a  concert,  vocal  and  instrumental." 
This  musical  entertainment  consisted  oi  the  presenta- 
tion of  "  Mm-  (  irate  I'll  I  Ward  ;  or,  the  Pupil  in  Love," 
and  the  musical  entertainment  of  "  The  Poor  Soldier,'' 
ending  with  "A  Vaudeville."  In  1789,  the  law  still 
eoniinuiii.      '  -   of   "  The 

Duenna,"  "lie-  P Soldier,"  the  comic  opera  of 

ad   under  the  title  of   lectures  Mich 

tragedies  as  "  Chi  ' ster"  and  "  Hamlet,"  and  the 

comedy  of  "The  West  Indian."     The  law  prohibiting 

theatrical   representations  was   repealed    in    1789,  and 

tin-  Governor  permitted  to  license  theatres.     When 

■  theatre  in  Chest- 

■ary,  L798, 

the  entertainments  wire  a  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 


strumental inii-ic.  This  company  was  strong  in  talent. 
Reinagle  was  a  musician,  and  led  tin  orchestra  in  an 
overture.     Boulay  performed  on  the  violin.  Saloman 

on    the    harp,  and  Cuinin   on    the    piano.      They  were 

probably  musicians  attached  to  the  orchestra.     The 

by  Mrs.  Morris  and   Mrs.  <  hambers,  and 

Messrs.  Mallet,  Harper,  and  Chambers.    The  yellow 

fever  of  1793  postponed  the  opening  of  the  new- 
theatre  for  dramatic  performances  for  some  months. 
the  company  ha\  ing  bi  i  n  drii  mi  to  Annapolis,  where 

they  remained  until  late  in  the  win' 
ing  night,  Feb.  17,  L794,  the  tir>t  piece  performed  was 
■  in-  "  <  !astle  ot'  Andalusia."  I  be 
musical  character  of  this  company  had  been  looked 
to  with  care  by  Wignell  and  his  partner.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  organization  was  the  orchestra.  The  musi- 
cians were  considered  eijual  in  general  ability  to  the 

[-.     There  were  twenty  of  them. 
presided  at  times,  and  usually  chose  the  piano  for  his 
instrument.    George  Gillingham,  the  leader,  had  been 
celebrated  in  London  as  a  violinist. 

In  the  dramatic  company  the  most  celebrated  vo- 
calist was  Mrs.  Oldmixon.  She  had  been  popular 
on  the  London  stage  a-  Mi--  George,  and  was  a  bur- 
letta vocalist,  tilling  the  line  of  singing  chamber- 
maids and  sprightly  girls  at  the  Haymarket  and  Drury 
Lane  Theatres,     she  took   the   leading  characters, 

especially  in  comic  operas.  She  was  the  first  to  sing 
in  Philadelphia  the  simple  ballad  i  now  so  very  old, 
but  known  to  everybody  .  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land," in  which  she  was  encored  night  alter  night. 
Sir  John  Oldmixon,  her  husband,  performed  tolerably 
on  the  violin.  Mr.  Marshall,  a  vocalist  of  fine  powers, 
was  the  principal  tenor  in  opera.  Mrs.  Marshall, 
excellent  in  romps  and  country  girls,  was  possessed  of 
a  melodious,  powerful,  and  extensive  soprano  voice, 
which  she  used  with  skill  and  musical  precision. 
Morton  was  an  excellent  performer  of  concerto-  and 
pi,,,--  on  tin  pi:i  no  -  forte.  Mr.  and  Mr-.  Warrell. 
with  capable  voices,  were  good  in  minor  parts  and  in 
choruses,    which,    by    their    taste    and    ability,    they 

strengthened  greatly.  Miss  Broadhurst  was  a  singer 
of  respects  ally  sustaining  the  second 

parts  in  opera,    Darley  was  a  tenor  who  had,  Durang 

-a\  -.  -t 1  well  beside  Incledon,  and  Darley,  dr..  was 

also  a  fine  tenor.  Wignell  and  Reinagle  relied,  in 
le  degree,  upon  the  musical  talents  of  their 
company.  Several  musical  pieces  of  tin-  English 
opera  type,  partly  dialogue  and  partly  - 
choruses,  were  brought  out  in  the  first  season,  among 
which,  pronounced  a  great  performance,  was  "  Robin 
Bood;"  also  "( lomus,"  in  which  Mr-.  Oldmixon,  Mrs. 


- 
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Marshall,  Miss  Broadhurst,  with  the  two  Darleys 
and  the  Warrells,  sustained  the  principal  parts.  "  The 
Spanish  Barber,"  with  Dr.  Arnold's  music  and  accom- 
paniments by  Carr,  was  translated  from  the  famous 
piece  by  Beaumarchais,  upon  which  Rossini  con- 
structed his  opera  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville."  In 
the  year  1793  there  was  an  addition  to  the  resident 
population  of  the  city  by  the  arrival  of  two  profes- 
sional musicians  who  were  not  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  theatre  company.  One  of  these  was  Benja- 
min Carr,  from  the  London  Ancient  Concerts,  who 
established  himself  in  a  music-store  at  No.  118  Mar- 
ket Street.  The  other  was  Raynor  Taylor,  afterward 
frequently  before  the  public  in  concerts  and  musical 
entertainments.1 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1794,  what  might  be  denomi- 
nated the  first  professional 
and  amateur  concert  took 
place  at  Oeller's  Hotel, 
under  direction  of  George 
Gillingham,  leader  at  the 
theatre,  Menel,  and  Ben- 
jamin Carr.  Gillingham 
played  a  concerto  on  the 
violin,  Carr  sang  one  or 
two  songs,  but  the  great 
novelty  of  the  evening  was 
the  performance  by  the  or- 
chestra of  the  celebrated 
composition  afterward,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more,  pounded  to  death 
on  pianos,  "  The  Battle  of 
Prague."  This  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in 
America,  and  adapted  for 
the  band  by  George  C. 
Schetky,  who  was  a  capital 
musician  and  long  known 
to  the  Philadelphia  public. 
Kenna,  a  vocalist,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  sang  at 
the  Harrowgate  Garden  in 

afternoon  and  summer-night  entertainments  during 
this  year.  Benjamin  Carr  had  been  educated  in  music 
under  the  celebrated  composers,  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold 
and  John  Wesley,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Metho- 
dic preacher.  He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Carr, 
an  Englishman  of  some  literary  education.  A  fine 
musician,  he  was  a  successful  composer.  As  an 
organist  he  was  one  of  the  best  performers  of  which 
the  city  could  boast,  and  his  services  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  were 
always  in  demand.  He  was  religiously  inclined,  and 
when  he  performed  in  compositions  of  sacred  music, 
he  was  exalted  with  emotion  and  feeling.     His  com- 
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positions  were  generally  of  a  sacred  cast.2  He  pub- 
lished, iu  1820,  "The  Chorister,"  a  collection  of 
chants  and  harmonies,  selected,  arranged,  and  com- 
posed by  himself.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  orchestra,  and  conductor  of  the  first 
concert  at  Washington  Hall,  in  1821.  He  was  tin- 
leader  at  the  first  representation  in  Philadelphia  of 
selections  from  Handel's  "  Messiah"  and  Haydn's 
"  Creation,"  which  embraced  the  principal  solos  and 
choruses  of  those  pieces.  The  performance  was  under 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  Carr,  Raynor  Taylor,  and 
George  C.  Schetky.  It  took  place  in  June,  1810,  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
principal  soprano  was  a  young  lady  pupil  of  Mr. 
Carr  and  Mr.  Schetky ;  the  principal  tenor,  Thomas 
Carr,  of  Baltimore  ;  the  principal  bass,  Shapter,  of 
New  York.  Thirty-four 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sang 
in  principal  parts  and  cho- 
rus. The  orchestra  was 
exceedingly  strong,  much 
beyond  the  general  num- 
bers of  the  orchestras  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Gillingham 
was  leader  of  the  band. 
The  organists  were  Ray- 
nor Taylor,  Benjamin  Carr, 
Thomas  Carr,  and  T.  Meiu- 
ecke,  of  Baltimore.  Mem- 
minger,  of  Baltimore,  led 
the  twenty-one  violins. 
There  were  six  violas,  four 
clarionets,  six  flutes,  five 
violoncellos,  three  bas- 
soons, three  double  basses, 
four  trumpets  and  horns, 
and  one  kettle-drum.  This 
performance  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  time  and 
referred  to  frequently.  The 
great  number  of  the  par- 
ticipants was  unexampled 
in  the  previous  history  of 
the  city.  It  was  excelled  by  what  was  called  a  grand 
oratorio,  but  really  a  selection  from  oratorios,  pre- 
sented in  1820  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Asylum  and  the  Bible  Society.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  performers,  of  whom  the  larger 
proportion  were  instrumental. 

The  first  performance  of  a  full  oratorio  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1801,  in  the  hall  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  Fourth  Street  below  Arch.  Dr. 
Shaw  was  the  conductor,  and  he  essayed  the  bold 
experiment  of  producing   Handel's  "Messiah."     It 


-  Mr.  Cart  died  Ha;  21,  1831,  aged  sixty-two  years.    His  campaniooe 

of  the  Ilusicnl  Fund  ]«ii.l  this  tribute  t..  his  virtues  on  his  i Untune: 

"Charitable  without  ostentation.   Faithful  andtn bis  friendships. 

To  the  iiiU-Uigence  of  a  man  he  uuiU'il  tin-  simiiluit y  uf  a  child." 
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would  h:i  le  to  obtain  voi 

Ibis  work  from  amateur  ranks.     Dr.  Shaw 
wini  in  the  theal re.    B  I  for  the  principal 

parts   Mr-.   Oldmixon   and    Miss   Broadh 
Darley,    Darley,  Jr.,  and   Taylor,  with  others,   the 
theatrical  company  making  up  i  bi 
ham  was  tin-  leader  of  the  on  b<  stra,  and  Taylor  the 

organist.     How  successful  this  perfi ance  was  in  a 

pecuniary  point  of  view  is  not  told  in  the  journals  of 
the  day. 

For  many  year.-  the  theatre  supplied  the  concert- 
room  with  singers,  and  with  mosl  of  thi 
performers  as  well.    The  ladies  of  the  theatre  fre- 
quently added  to  their  income  by  a  yeai 
performanci  son  probably  first  resorted 

to  thai  expedient  in  1800,  after  she  had  sung  with 
Miss  Broadhursl  and  Mr.  Carr,  in  two  concerts  given 
bj  M  i-- 1  ihateaudun,  a  juvenile  wonder  ten  years  old, 
who,  "  eon-id,  lin.  d  a  wonderful   pro- 

ficiency on  the  harp."  Mrs.  Oldinixon's  concerts  were 
regularly  given  lor  some   years.     Her  fine   musical 

education    and    good    voice,    and    her    experience    in 

musical  performances  (she  was  the  original  Won  I  in 
"  Inkle  and  Yarico")  rendered  her  popular.  She  had 
the  advantage  that  she  needed  very  little  assistance 
from   oilier   performers.     She  could  fill  a  programme 

herself.  Wolfe  played  the  clarionet  for  her  in  1800. 
Soissons  breathed  for  her  on  the  flute  in  1802.  Gil- 
lingbam  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  1808.  In 
1812  she  was  more  liberally  assisted  than  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Smalley  sang  for  and  with  her,  Gilling- 
ham  and  Schetky  played  the  violin.  Pfeiffer  the 
Carusi  brothers  on  the  French  horn.-,  and 
irusi  and   French  on  the  clarionet.    This 

irred    at   Masonic    Hall  in  February,  1814.    On 

that  occasion  Mrs.  Burke  sang  for  her.  Mrs.  Oldmixon 
withdrew  from  the  stage  and  opened  a  board 

i  Germantown,  which  was  quite  successful.  Mr-. 
Burke,  of  the  theatre,  afterward  married  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson,   she  was  an  elegant  singer,  and  was  always 

an  attraction  at  a  conceit.      Mrs.  French,  a  native  of 

Philadelphia,  was  a  popular  vocalist,  but  not  upon  the 

-tage.    Hie  gave  her  first  c :erl  in  1818,  and  was 

assisted  by  'Jaws  on   the   piano-forte;    Gillingham, 
violin  ;  Gillies,  violoncello  ;  Schetky,  bass 
flute  ;  and  other-.     A  writei 

who   -aid    that    he  had   seen    and    heard    Mrs.    liilling- 

ini,  and  Mr-.  Mountain,  then  very  famous 
in    Europe,  declared  that  Mis.   French  was  a  better 

II   either  Hi   them,  and   more  scientific  than 
« 'atalani,  who  at    that   time   was 

M  i-.  French  gave  concert-  ami  sang 
n  itll  others  until  tin    end  of  thi 

•    part  of  the 

time  with  Mi    Di    Brueys.    They  took  place  at  the 
Assembly  Room,  Shakespeare  Hotel,  Chesl 
.it   Am  Ii  lool,  and  other  place-. 

Mr-.  Li    I  mcert    in  the  city 

at  the  old  academy,  Fourth  Street    below    \nh,  m 


,1808.    She  was  the  first  wife  of  Le  Foils, 

musician    connected    with    the  Chestnut 

Street    Theatre.      This    lady,    who    was    no    actress. 

should  not  be  confounded  with  the  nd  Mrs,  Le 

Folic,   who  was  a   Mi--   Wrighton,   daughter  of  a 

I  -h  stage,  afterward  known 

as    Mrs.    Pownall,     Miss   Wrighton   was   the  second 

Alexander  Placide,  and  mother  of  the 
Placides,  Henry  and  Thomas,  ami  of  daughters 
one  of  whom  afterward  became  Mr-.  Mann,  and  an- 
other Mrs.  William  E.  I'dake.  Mrs.  Li  l  i  ,  tl  i 
vocalist,  was  a  fine  singer,  and  popular.  Perhaps 
the  next  Italian  alter  Signor  Gualda  who  gave  a 

v.  hicii  the  principal  food  wa-  a  I  i 
Italian  opera-  wa-  Mr.  ( 'on mg li. .,  win i-e  entertainment 
was  given  at  the  City  Hotel,  Nov.  7,  1809.    One  of 
the  besl   established  and  successful  musical  associa- 
tions which  endured  for  some  years  was  "the  quartet 
party,"  originally    consisting  of  Gillingham.   J.    C. 
Homman,  Le  Folle,  and  Schetky.    They  gave  nine 
concerts  in  1809,  and  were  occasionally  ass 
vocalist-.      Charles    Hupfeld    was    admitted    to   the 
party,  which    became  a  quintet,   although   continu- 
ing under  the  old  name,  in  1810.     The  COB 
tinned  several  year-   longer,  and  were  in  operation 
in  1818. 

The  first  of  the  theatrical  star  performers  who 
shone  in  opera  was  [ncledon,  the  English  vocalist, 
who  appeared  at  the  <  Ihestnut  Street  Theatre  in  L818. 

lie  gave  a  full  round  of  the  Lngli-h  opera-  popular 
at  the  day. — "  Love  in  a  Village,"  "Lock  and  Key," 
'■  i  lastle  of  \  ndalusia,"  "  The  Waterman,"  etc.  Incle- 
don  was  equally  effective  in  serious  or  sentimental 
gongs.  Mr.  Henry  Phillip-,  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
London,   followed    Incledon    in    the  same    .  B 

brought  out  for  the  first  time  the  melodramatic 
opera  of  "  The  Di  '  - 

grade,"  "The  Duenna."  and  Other  pieces.  lie  had 
no  difficulty  about  filling  the  minor  part-.  M.  Far- 
land,  Barrett,  Burke,  Jefferson,  and  Abercrombie,  of 
the  theatre,  wen  More  pleasing  and 

,<.,  i.     Mrs.    Burke,    Mrs.    Le    Folle,   Mrs. 
Anderson,   and   Mrs.    Bloxton.      Mr.    Pearman,   an 
English   vocalist,  came   in   the  beginning 
and  introduced  "The  Devil's  Bridge,"  "Tin   Siege 
i   |.      i  ide,"  "Fontainbleau,"  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
■    ari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,"  in  which  "  Home, 
Sunt    Home"  was   first  sung,  and  other-.     Henry 
Phillips,  in  1822,  brought  out  in  March,  at  the  Walnut 
Barbi  t   of  S(  ville,"   his 
i.i upon    the    \  merican   stage,  trans* 

laled  from  the  Italian  libretto,  and  rendered  with  the 
music  "i   l. 

I  .  Hupfeld  also  gave  concerts  on  his  own 

account   in    1812,  and  annually  thereafter   nearly    up 

to  the  time  of  his  death  in  January,  1819.    On  these 
occasions  there  were  songs  bj  Gillingham,  Flis-ctt, 
Stewart,  Jefferson,  Mrs  Green,  and  Mrs.  Burke. 
Francis  Blondau,  celebrated  as  a  performer  on  the 
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flute,  gave  a  concert  in  1814,  and  others  up  to  1823. 
At  one  of  these  Hupfeld  presented  an  original  com- 
position, a  "concerto  militaire."  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs. 
Burke,  and  Mrs.  Placide  sang  for  him.  Mrs.  Green 
was  a  Miss  Williams,  and  an  original  member  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company  in  1794.  She 
married  William  Green,  a  member  of  the  same  com- 
pany. He  was  manager  of  a  Richmond  theatre  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1811,  and  lost  his  only 
daughter  by  that  calamity.  Madame  Knitel,  from 
Paris,  gave  a  concert  at  Masonic  Hall  in  1824.  She 
was  a  performer  upon  the  clarionet,  an  instrument 
not  often  played  upon  by  a  woman.  She  resided 
in  the  city  for  some  years,  and  frequently  appeared 
on  musical  occasions. 

Arthur  Keene,  a  young  Irishman,  "  from  the  New 
York  and  Boston  theatres,"  gave  a  concert  in  1819. 
He  was  one  of  the  company  which  supported  Garcia, 
afterward  Madame  Malibran,  at  the  Bowery  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  in  1827.  Miss  Victoria  Boudet,  an 
American  girl  of  French  parentage,  born  at  Savan- 
nah, gave  several  concerts  in  1820,  singing  in  Italian 
and  English.  She  was  then  not  sixteen  years  old. 
It  was  said  of  her,  a  comparison  perfectly  under- 
standable at  the  time,  that  "  her  voice  has  the  lowest 
tones  of  contralto,  and  the  highest  soprano  tones  of 
Mrs.  French."  Four  years  afterward  this  lady  mar- 
ried a  merchant  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  withdrew  her 
attractions  from  the  concert-room. 

Willis,  of  West  Point,  leader  of  the  military  band 
there,  celebrated  as  a  performer  on  the  Kent  bugle, 
gave  an  example  of  his  skill  in  1S20  at  a  few  concerts, 
Mrs.  De  Luce  taking  the  vocal  parts. 

One  of  the  finest  musicians  that  had  come  to  the 
city  was  Anthony  Philip  Heinrich,  known  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  as  "  Father  Heinrich."  He  was 
an  enthusiast  in  music;  he  was  a  native  of  Schon- 
linde,  in  Austrian  Bohemia.  He  had  been  a  merchant 
and  an  extensive  banker,  and  was  believed  to  be  a  man 
of  fine  fortune.  Music  was  his  passion  ;  he  neglected 
his  business  to  amuse  himself  by  visiting  places  where 
he  could  hear  and  enjoy  the  best  performances.  As  a 
consequence  his  business  went  to  ruin,  and  he,  who 
had  been  a  wealthy  amateur,  was  compelled  to  take 
up  the  bow  and  seek  a  livelihood  as  a  professional 
musician.  He  was  in  Philadelphia  when  the  Euro- 
pean banking-houses  of  which  he  was  proprietor 
failed  in  1805,  and  after  that  he  became  a  wanderer. 
He  left  and  went  West,  where  he  remained  in 
solitude  for  some  time;  then  to  London,  where 
he  received  an  engagement  as  principal  violinist 
at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres.  Re- 
turning to  Philadelphia  in  1821,  he  sought  relief  from 
his  poverty  in  concerts,  and  led  a  varied  life.  Hein- 
rich was  known  all  over  the  country.  He  was  the 
author  of  over  one  hundred  works,  oratorios,  sympho- 
nies, overtures,  concerted  pieces  and  solids,  many  of 
which  were  distinguished  tor  great  originality,  varied 
expression,  and  patriotic  sentiment. 


Edward  R.  Hansen,  a  native  of  Denmark,  became 
a  permanent  resident  and  teacher  of  music  in  the 
year  1822.  He  had  the  advantage  over  most  members 
of  the  profession  in  the  fact  that  he  could  play  ex- 

I  cellently  on  the  flute,  violin,  piano,  and  flageolet. 
He  was  a  figure  in  musical  affairs  in  the  city  for  some 
years. 

i  Mr.  Huerta,  performer  on  the  guitar,  gave  two  con- 
certs in  1824. 

i       The   first    translation   of   Von    Weber's   romantic 

!  opera  of  "  Der  Freischiitz"  took  place  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  on  the  18th  of  March,  1825.  The  or- 
chestra was  doubled,  and  embraced  nearly  all  the 
professional  musicians  and  some  amateurs.  The  text 
was  spoken  by  several  of  the  performers,  but  there 
were  competent  singers, — Wallack,  Caspar;  Darley, 
Wilhelm  ;  Jefferson,  Killian;  and  Mrs.  Burke,  Bertha. 
These  artists  saved  the  piece,  which,  taken  alto- 
gether, was  not  a  success.  The  music,  it  was  said, 
was  of  too  high  and  scientific  character  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  public,  which  had  not  been 
educated  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  music,  or  to  a 
liberal  cultivation  of  taste. 

The  first  regular  opera  company  came  to  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  in  1827 ;  the  manager  was  Davis,  of 
New  Orleans.  It  was  a  French  troupe  which  performed 
in  that  city  in  the  winter  season.  The  principal  per- 
formers were  Richard,  Alexandre,  Notaire,  Rochfort, 
Le  Blanc,  Tabary,  Theodore,  and  Mesdames  Alexan- 
dre, Milon,  Charlotte,  and  Bolze.  This  company  in- 
troduced a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  operatic 
stage.  During  September  and  October  they  sang  the 
following  operas  in  the  French  language :  "  Joconde," 
"Robin  des  Bois"  (Robert  the  Devil),  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz," "  Jean  de  Paris,"  "  La  Dame  Blanche," 
"Le  Macon,"  "  Werther,"  "  The>ese,"  "Rendezvous 
Bourgeois,"  "  Du  Solitaire,"  and  "Aremia."  The 
same  company  performed  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  1828.  They  presented  most  of  the  operas 
of  the  previous  season.  "  Mose  in  Egi.tto"  was  among 
the  novelties  brought  forward  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Miss  Phillips,  in  December,  1828,  sang  in 
English  operas  and  in  concerted  pieces.  Diamond's 
opera  of  "Native  Land"  was  brought  out  during  this 
engagement. 

Mrs.  Austin,  a  London  vocalist,  accompanied  by 
C.  Horn,  Pearman,  and  Jones,  introduced  the  English 
opera  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  in  the  season 
of  1827-28.  She  performed  in  many  of  the  old 
English  musical  pieces,  and  during  her  engagement 
introduced  for  the  first  time  on  the  American  stage 
"Cinderella"  in  English,  with  the  original  music  by 
Rossini,  and  Dr.  Artie's  opera  "  Artaxerxes,"  in 
which  she  took  the  character  of  Mandane.  Kotzebue's 
play  of  "The  Cossack  and  the  Volunteer"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  the  season  of 
1827-28  as  an  opera.  It  was  probably  the  first  Ameri- 
can opera  performed  in  Philadelphia.  The  composer 
of   the  music  was  Braun,  a  member  of  the  theatre 
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company,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  singing  actress, 
toot  the  principal  part. 

Madame  Fearon,in  December,  1828, came  with  great 
reputation    from    I  ber  with    Madame 

Brichta,  C.  Born,  Signor  Rosich,  and  Signor  Angro- 
sani,  they  produced  the  first  Italian  opera,  "  La 
Trionfa  della  Musica,"  on  the  5th  of  May,  L829. 
"Justina,"  an  American  opera,  by  John  Clemens, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  performed  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre  in  the  season  1829-30.  The  New  Orleans 
French  Opera  Company  was  again  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  September,  1829.  They  brought 
out  "La  Fiancee,"  music  by  Auber;  also  "La  Dame 
du  Lac,"  and  "  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad."  The  French 
Opera  Company  came  again  in  1829.  There  were 
some  changes.  Mrs.  Alexandre  had  retired;  Letter- 
Here  was  added  to  the  company,  with  Mesdames 
Boudoulot  and  St.  Clair.    They  gave  no  new  operas. 

Madame  Feron  (not  Madame  Fearon  mentioned 
in  1828)  appeared  in  the  fall  season  of  1830.  On 
the  1  Lit  li  of  November  was  brought  out,  for  the 
fir-t  time,  the  grand  operatic  drama  of  "  Aladdin," 
the  character  of  Nourmalml  being  sustained  by 
Madame  Feron,  Aladdin  by  Mrs.  E.  Knight,  and 
another  by  Mrs.  Willis.  The  company  was  without 
a  principal  tenor  or  bass  voice,  and  much  of  the 
music,  which  was  by  Bishop,  had  to  be  omitted. 

The  French  opera  opened  in  September,  1831,  with 
a  fine  company,  in  which  were  Madame  Berdoulet 
Paradol,  Monsieur  Des  Champs,  Madame  St.  Clair, 
and  M.  Si.  Aubin.  They  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  the  opera  of  "La  Muette  de  Portici"  (Masa- 
A  tilii-r,  and  his  comic  opera  of  " Fra  Dia- 
vol<>."  Masaniello  was  sustained  by  M.  St,  Aubin; 
Bi  iule1  Elvira,  Madam.'  St. 
Clair;  Fra  LHavolo,  St.  Aubin  ;  Zerlina,  Madame  St. 
Clair.  During  this  season  were  also  brought  out 
"Guillaume  Tell,"  by  Gretry ;  "  Lc  Petit  Chaperon 
]  i         dieu;  "Le    l'.arbier  de  Seville,"  by 

Rossini;  "La  Gazza  Ladra"  and  " Der  Freischutz." 
Another  American  opera  were  brought  out  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  Jan.  2,  L832.  The  words  and 
music  were  bj  J  i  v    leader  of  the  or- 

chestra. It  was  called  "  The  Fiend  and  Fairy  ;  or.  the 
!  1  trich."     Clemens  was  the  author  of  the 

negro  song  "Coal-Black  Rose,"  which  was  first  sung 
at   the  Walnut   Street    rheatre  in   L829,  by  William 

Kelly,  and  was  afterward  taken  up  by  Geoi 

i  of  this  piece  be- 
came immensely  popular.     It   was  sung  in  parlors,, 
hummed  in  offices,  whistled  in  the  streets,  and  per- 
bands.    No  single  pii  ce  of  music  had  ever 
hem  bo  treat,  d,  and  it  continued  iii  favor  long  after 

it    had   become  to  those  who  liked  variety  a  nuisance. 
A  "national  operatic  drama,"  "The  Red  Branch 
I .  :   •■   Pepper,  edi 

■'.  published  in  Philadelphia,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Arch  Stre.-t  Theatre  in  April.  I 

music  was  not  original.     The  tun.-  were  ' 


Irish  airs,  hut  the  singing  of  Miss  Rock  gave  great 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  the  English  vocalist,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Oct.  17, 
is:;],  in  •  Rob  Roy."  Sinclair  was  the  pride  of  the 
English  stage  at  one  time,  but  when  he  came  to 
America  his  voice  was  used  up.  He  brought  out 
during  his  engagement  " The  Cabinet,"  "Guy  Man- 
nering,"  and  other  pieces. 

Tlie  opera  of  "Cinderella"  was  produced  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Nov.  28,  1881.  Prince  Felix, 
Mr.  Jones;  Baron  I'ompolino,  John  Jones;  Alulor, 
Rowbotham;  Cinderella,  Mrs.  Austin;  Clorinda,  Mrs. 
Rowbotham. 

Sinclair  Reynoldson,  a  bass  singer,  from  London, 
and  Mi-  Hughes,  appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  the  spring  of  183a,  in  "Cinderella,"  "Fra 
1  liavolo,"  and  some  other  pieces. 

A  regular  Italian  opera  company,  known  a-  the 
"Montressor  Troupe,"  made  its  first  appearance  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Jan.  23, 1833.  This  was 
the  fust  lull  Italian  company  that  had  performed 
in  Philadelphia.  The  artists  were  Giovanni  Battista 
Montressor,  tenor;  Count  Arnaldi,  bass,,  ;  Fomasari, 
baritone;  Orlandi,  buffo;  Sapignoli,  Pracei,  and 
others ;  prime-donne,  Signorina  Adelaide  Pedrotti, 
Enrichetta  Salvioni,  Placi,  Verduce,  Sacomani.  This 
company  sang  "Elisa  e  Claudio,"  "LTtaliana  in 
Algieri,"  "  II  Pirata,"  "  Cenerentola,"  "  Otello."  The 
houses  were  good,  and  fashion  began  to  incline  to 
Italian  opera.  The  leader  of  the  company  was  Signor 
Antonio  Bagliola;  leader  of  the  orchestra  and  first 
violin,  Signor  Micheli  Rappetti. 

Miss  Phillips,  a  vocalist  from  London,  with  Latham, 
a  buffo,  Jones,  tenor,  and  Miss  Watson  (afterward  Mrs. 
Bailey,  and  a  great  favorite  in  Philadelphia',  made 
their  tirst  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 
1 834,  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which 
was  not  a  Successful  engagement  Miss  Watson's 
voice  was  a  contralto  of  extensive  range. 

Mrs.  Wood,  formerly  Miss  Raton,  and  Lady  Lennox, 
ot  London,  her  husband,  Joseph  Wood,  a  tenor  with 
a  sweet  voice,  and  William  Brough,  a  splendid  basso, 
deepened  the  impression  of  the  merits  of  opera  at 
their  first  engagementat  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
Jan.  IS,  1835.  They  made  their  appearance  in  "  The 
Maid  of  .1  udah,"— Iranhoe,  M  r.  Woo 

,  Mi-.  Wood.  This  lady  had  a  magnificent 
voi.e,  ranging  from  mezzo-soprano  to  the  highest 
soprano  register.  In  ability  to  reach  the  top  ot'  the 
scale  with  pure  intonation  and  tone  she  has  not  been 

exceeded  by  other  celebrated  singers  in  opera,  whether 
in  English,  French,  or  Italian.  This  company  brought 
out  "Cinderella,"  "tiny  Mannering,"  and,  on  Febru- 
ary 14th,  for  the  tirst  time,  Bellini's  delightful  opera 
imbula," — Amina,  Mrs.  Wood;  Rodotpho, 
Brough  ;  .1  'vino,  Wood  ;  Alessio,  Walton  . 
Rowbotham.    This  opera  was  a  gn  < 

held    the    theatre    for   fifteen    nights.     The  managers 
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were  so  much  impressed  with  their  good  fortune  that 
they  commissioned  Thomas  Sully  to  paint  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wood  as  Amina.  He  pro- 
duced a  splendid  likeness,  and  the  picture  decorated 
the  lobby  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  for  many 
years.  This  company,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1841, 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  produced,  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia,  Bellini's  opera  of  "Norma." 
The  translation  of  the  libretto  was  by  J.  Reese  Fry  and 
William  H.  Fry,  and  they  gave  great  attention  to  the 
scenery,  costumes,  and  accessories.  The  chorus  num- 
bered eighty  voices.  The  orchestra,  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  accession  of  competent  amateurs,  was  com- 
posed of  sixty  musicians,  and  led  by  Leopold  Mei- 
gnen.  The  cast  was  Norma,  Mrs.  Wood;  Elberta  (a 
new  name  for  Adelgiza),  Mrs.  Bailey  ;  Claudian, 
Wood  ;  Oroveso,  Brough.  Burton  was  managing  the 
National  Theatre,  on  Chestnut  Street,  near  Ninth,  at 
this  time,  and  endeavored  to  supplant  the  piece  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  by  bringing  out  another  version 
of  "  Norma"  on  the  same  night,  in  which  Madame 
Anna  Sutton  took  the  principal  part.  His  experi- 
ment did  not  succeed.  By  his  tactics  he  managed  to 
injure  the  performance  by  the  Woods,  which  was  not 
financially  a  success. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1839,  a  new  opera  com- 
pany opened  at  the  Chestnut,  with  Mrs.  Martyn 
(late  Miss  Inverarity),  Miss  Poole,  and  Messrs. 
Gubelei,  Martyn,  and  Manvers.  The  opening  piece 
was  "  Cinderella,"  but  they  brought  out  on  the  21st, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  city,  Beethoven's  masterpiece, 
"  Fidelio," — Leonora,  Mrs.  Martyn  ;  Florestan,  Man- 
vers ;  Don  Pizarro,  Guibelei.  "La  Gazza  Ladra" 
followed. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1838,  Miss  Sherriff,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Seguin  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  city  in  "La  Sonnambula,"  which  was  followed 
by  "  Amilie,"  a  piece  which  had  been  previously  per- 
formed at  the  Walnut  with  great  success  by  Madame 
Otto,  Brough,  and  T.  Wilson.  Mr.  Horncastle  was 
added  to  the  company  during  the  season.  Seguin 
became  popular  at  once,  and  held  the  public  favor 
during  many  subsequent  years  of  performances. 

Among  the  vocalists  who  appeared  in  the  concert- 
room  at  this  period  (the  Musical  Fund  Hall  being 
the  place)  was  Madame  Caradori  Allan,  a  finished 
Italian  singer.  The  veteran  Braham  appeared  at 
Burton's  National  Theatre  in  1840.  He  had  at  one 
time  been  the  boast  of  the  English  stage,  but  was 
still  an  impressive  shadow  of  himself.  In  this  en- 
gagement were  performed  "Guy  Mannering,"  "The 
Devil's  Bridge,"  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  "Masaniello," 
"  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,"  "  The  Slave,"  and  "  The 
Cabinet."  Braham,  although  passe,  was  still  a  fine 
singer,  and  managed  to  hide  his  defects  with  consid- 
erable skill. 

The  celebrated  Italian  buffo  singer,  Signor  Giu- 
seppe de  Begnis,  for  want  of  a  supporting  company, 
sang  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  May  6,  1842, 


giving  scenes  and  costumes.  He  frequently  appeared 
in  concerts  afterward. 

In  November,  1839,  Mr.  Seguin,  who  had  been 
pleased  with  his  experiences  in  the  country,  came 
back  with  his  wife,  and,  with  Mr.  Latham  and  Horn- 
castle, opened  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  in  March, 
in  "  Der  Freischiitz."  They  played  the  "  Marriage 
of  Figaro,"  and  some  other  pieces,  in  English.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Seguin  Opera  Troupe,  an 
organization  successful  for  many  years.  In  April, 
1844,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin  opened  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  E.  A. 
Marshall.  Besides  the  Seguins,  the  company  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Phillips,  Shrival  (tenor),  and  Peter  Richings, 
with  some  others.  They  brought  out  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula," "  Norma,"  "  Anna  Boleyn,"  "  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," and  "  Fra  Diavolo."  In  1845,  Mr.  Fraser  be- 
came the  tenor.  Others  succeeded  during  the  career 
of  the  company.  Fraser  made  his  first  appearance 
as  Thaddeus  in  "The  Bohemian  Girl," — Count  Am- 
hein,  Brough;  Arline,  Mrs.  Seguin  ;  Devilshoof,  Se- 
guin, who  was  an  excellent  comic  actor,  and  made 
more  out  of  the  part  by  his  drollery  than  by  his 
singing. 

A  new  Italian  troupe  was  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  February,  1848.     It  was  composed  of  Si- 

j  gnora  Biscaccianti  (late  Miss  Ostinelli,  a  native  ot 
Boston),  Signorina  Amalia  Patti, . contralto ;  Signorina 
Teresa  Truffi,  Signoras  Lietti,  Rossi,  and  Avogadro  ; 
Signors  Rossi  Corsi,  Benedetti,  tenor ;  Beneventano, 
baritone;  Avignoni,  Arnold!,  Piamontesi,  Strini, 
Morra,  bassos;  with  Lietti  and  Barili  Patti,  father  of 
the  prima-  donna  (the  lady  a  fine  contralto),  and  also  of 

j  Adelina  Patti,  the  famous  singer  in  after-years.    This 

■  company  opened  with  Donizetti's  "  Gemma  di  Vergi." 
They  performed  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  the  hero- 
ine by  Biscaccianti,  who  made  a  great  impression; 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  in  which  Truffi  was  much  admired. 
"  Ernani,"  by  Verdi,  was  brought  out  on  the  15th  of 
March  with  a  cast  scarcely  equaled  and  never'  ex- 
ceeded,— Elvira,  Signorina  Truffi ;  Don  Carlos,  Bene- 
ventano ;  Ernani,  Arnoldi ;  Buy  Gomez  da  Si/va, 
Rossi.  This  company  was  the  finest  that  had  yet 
appeared  in  the  city.  They  brought  out  "  II  Giura- 
mento,"  by  Mercadante.  A  new  season  of  Italian 
opera  commenced  on  the  6th  of  June,  1848,  with  Bis- 
caccianti as  the  prima-donna,  Signor  N.  Pcrelli  as  the 

I  tenor,  and  Signor  Novelli  basso,  aided  by  Signor 
Avignone.     It  was  a  short  season.     The  weather  was 

[  getting  too  warm  for  opera.  Another  company,  with 
Signora  Lietta  Rossi  as  prima-donna,  Signors  Avietti, 
Rossi  Corsi,  Sanquirico,  and  others,  tried  a  short 
season  in  the  summer  at  the  Walnut.   There  was  more 

|  attraction  in  two  members  of  the  orchestra, — Arditi, 
violinist,   and  Bottesini,  contra-bassist.   .They  were 

I  artists  of  the  highest  grade  on  their  respective  instru- 

I  ments. 

Edward  P.  Fry,  son  of  William  Fry,  publisher  of 
Vte  National  Gazette,  and  brother  of  J.  R.  and  W.  If. 
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Fry,  who  were  eDgaged  in  the  production  of  the  opera 
of  "Norma"  by  the  Woods,  was  as  enthusiastic  a 
lover  of  music  as  the  former.  Fired  with  ambition 
in  improve  musical  taste,  he  undertook  the  engage- 
ment of  a  company  and  the  production  of  Italian 
opera  at  I  ipera-Housi    '■ 

Hi  t  his  company  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened 

re,  i  let.  1  I.  L848.    There 

hundred  and  forty  persons  in  this  troupe, 
the  chorus  being  fifty.    Fry's  company  was  composed 

n:i  Patti,  Truth,  .Madame  Laborde,  Bene- 
ili'tti.  Salvator  Patti,  Valtellina,  Monsieur  Laborde, 
l!"--i.  i  tuibelei,  Du  Breul,  and  Sanquirico.  Madame 
Laborde  was  a  fine  singer  of   the   French  school, 

thoroughly   cultivated,    and    possessing   talent    as   an 

actress.  She  made  her  appearance  October  6th  in 
Donizetti's  comic  opera,  "  L'Elisire  d'Amore,"  as 
Adina  ;  Nemorino,  Laborde;  Belcore,  Du  Breul ;  Dul- 
Banquirico.  This  was  charmingly  done. 
.Madame  Laborde  became  at  once  popular,  and  her 
sudden  success  created  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the 
company.  The  Italians,  strong  in  admiration  of  their 
countrywoman  Tnitli,  spoke  disparagingly  of  La- 
borde, who  they  said  was  very  Lr 1   in  CO 

but  incompetent   lor  any  grand   part.     She   had   her 

revenge  before  the  war  was  ended  by  an  appearance 

singer  she  exceeded  Truth. 

and  as  an  actress  tar  surpassed  Iter  in  earm 
intensity  of  passion.     Max   Maretzek,  afterward   for 
many  years  a  manager  of  opera,  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  it  being  his  first  appearance  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  a  small  Italian  opera  com- 
pany opened  at  thi  I  heatre  in  "Saffo," 
by  Pacini.  It  was  composed  ol  Signorina  Fortunate 
I  Signora  Sofia  Marini,  Signora  Carandi  Da 
Vita;  ten  erelli,  L'Bataglani,  K.  Novelli, 
L.  Perozzi,  and  others.  During  the  engagement  they 
performed  "  Ernani,"  "I  Lombardi,"  "I  Due  Tus- 
can," "Romeo  e  Qiuletta,"  and  thi'  oratorio  of 
"  Mosd  in  EgittO,"  at  tin   museum  building. 

In  June,  1845,  "Leonora,"  an  original  opera,  the 
first  truly  worthy  of  the  name  composed  by  a  Phila- 
delpbian,  was  brought  out  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  by  the  Seguin  Company.  It  was  composed 
by  William  II.  Fry.  The  story  was  that  of  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons,"  and  the  whole  of  it  was  put  into  recita- 
oncerted  pieces,  and  choruses,  lie 
■•veil  as  the  music  was  by  Mr.  Fry.  This 
;  li  gant  stj  le.     M 

performed  the  character  ol  ter,  of  Julio; 

Richings,  uin  and  Brunton 

were  in  the  cast     The  leader  was  Leopold  Meignen. 

I  un   of  sixteen    nights.      The 

n  pi  ibably  wi  re  not  equal  I 

Madam.    Anna   Bishop  first  appeared  at  the  Walnut 
.itre  i,n  the   -J:';  1847,  in  thi 

ison  she  appeared 
in  "  Lucn  In  her  cotnpanj   weri    Wil 


'  Ham  H.  Reeves,  tenor,  Signor  Valtellini,  ami  Made- 
Si.  Korsinska. 

|  On  Dee.  1".  1850,  Max  Maretzek  commenced  an 
Italian  opera  Beason,  tin-  business  department  of 
which  was  conducted  by  E.  I..  Walker.  Maretzek 
had  a  fine  troupe.  The  prime-donne  were  Teresa 
Parodi,  Appolonica  Bertucci  (who  afterward  married 
and  Tere-a  Truffi,  soprano;  Amalia  Patti 
and  Perrini.  contralto:  the  tenor-  were  Benedetti, 
Forti,  and  Lorini ;  basso,  Beneventano,  Avignone, 
Novelli,  and  Rossi;  Sanquirico,  buffo.  Parodi  was  a 
tnger,  and  wa-  tor  many  years  afterward 
popular  in  the  concert-room.  The  company  opened 
with  "Lucia  di  Laramermoor."  "  Don  Giovanni"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,— Z)onna 

1 1  rtucci ;   Donna    1 
Patti:    Don   i  I 

Forti  ;  Leporello,  Sanquirii  'ore,  Rossi. 

This  opera  of  Mo/art's,  requiring  three  competent 
prime-donne,  had  never  before  been  performed  in  the 
city.  Parodi  appeared  during  tie-  Beason  in  the 
characters  of  Lucresia  Borgia,  Norma,  I 
Gemma  di  Vergi.  The  opera  of  "  Parisina"  was 
brought  out  for  the  first  time,  also  "  II  Ciuramento." 
This  was  a  splendid  season  in  the  character  of  the 
performances,  but  probably  not  remunerative  to  the 
management. 

Havana  Opera  Troupe  appeared  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  September,  L850.  It  was 
the  finest  company  that  had  visited  the  city.  The  male 
performers  were  of  the  highest  rank.  Salvi.  a  tenor, 
was  famous  throughout   Europe;  *'.  Badiali,  a  bari- 

tone,  pusse-sed  a  voice  of  pure  melody  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  notes  ;  Marini,  the  basso  profundi),  had 
a  deep  \oiee  of  noble  power.  The  sopranos  were 
Steffanone  and  Bosio.  The  former  was  an  actress  of 
gieai  power  in  tragic  part-.  The  latter  had  a  voice 
that  was  clear  and  silvery.  Signora  Vietti.  the  con- 
tralto, was  very  competent.  The  second  tenors,  Lo- 
rini and  Vietti.  were  of  the  lir-t  class,  ai 
was  in  the  troupe.  This  company  presented  no  new 
opera-,  but  the  works  performed  were  perfect  in  all 
respects. 
Max  Maretzek  brought  his  Italian  Opera  Company 

to    the    National    Theatre,    Chestnut    Street,    ill    Sep- 

i.  It  was  composed  of  Bosio,  prima-dotma, 
Steffanone,  Truffi;  Signor  Bettini,  tenor;  Badiali, 
baritone;  Coletti,  basso.  Salvi,  Rossi,  and  Marini 
were  in  this  company,  and  Mi—  Virginia  Whiting, 
who  afterward  married  Lorini.  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia.  Madame  Rosi  I' 
superior  arti-t.  m:;.;  the  city  at  this  time 

as  Norma.     Maretzek  brought  out  no  new  pieces,  but 
performed  with  great  a.  ceptance  "  old  favorites." 

Madame    Anna    Thilloti    and    Mr.    Hm '- 

menl  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  ill  Oc- 
tober. 1861.  There  were  no  other  professional  singers 
connected  with  them  except  Mr.  I'.  Meyer,  a  basso. 
Madame Thillon  was  B  very  pretty  woman,  and  better 
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as  a  light-comedy  actress  than  as  a  singer.     Hudson 
was  usually  an  actor  of  Irish  parts,  who  had  a  fair 
singing  voice.     They  drew  very  well ;  their  principal 
pieces  were  "  The  Crown  Diamonds,"  by  Auber,  now  i 
first  done  in  English,  "The  Daughter  of  the  R°gi-  j 
ment,"  "Black  Domino,"  and  "The  Enchantress." 

The  celebrated  European  contralto,  Marietta  Alboni, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27, 
1853,  on  the  stage  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  and 
appeared  for  four  nights,  as  Marie,  in  "  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento,"  Cinderella,  Amino,  Norma,  and  Rosina. 
She  gave  some  successful  concerts  at  Musical  Fund 
Hall. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop,  at  the  Walnut  Street  The- 
atre, in  June,  1853,  introduced  Augustus  Braham,  son 
of  the  famous  John  Braham,  as  a  tenor  singer. 

Caroline  Richiugs,  adopted  daughter  of  Peter 
Richings,  who  had  been  on  the  stage  for  a  period  as 
aD  actress,  determined  to  perform  in  opera.  She  made 
her  debut  Feb.  9,  1852,  as  Marie,  in  "The  Child  of  the 
Regiment."  The  cast  included  Thomas  Bishop  and 
Seguin.  During  an  engagement,  which  was  con- 
tinued a  short  time  afterward,  she  appeared  as  Adina, 
Amitia,  Linda,  Norma,  Madelaine,  in  the  "  Postilion  of 
Lonjumeau,"  and  Louise  Muller,  in  an  opera  founded 
upon  a  composition  of  Schiller.  This  lady  afterward, 
as  a  member  of  opera  companies  and  manager  of 
others,  under  her  maideu  name  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band, Pierre  Bernard,  sang  in  nearly  every  theatre  and 
opera-house  in  the  country. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop,  with  Augustus  Braham,  sang 
at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  December,  1853. 
Rosa  Jacques  sang  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Barton  Hill, 
and  Messrs.  Guidi,  Leach,  Strini,  and  Rudolph. 
During  the  engagement,  on  December  10th,  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia  Von  Flotow's 
opera  of  "  Martha,"  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by 
Mr.  Bochsa, — Lady  Harriet,  Madame  Bishop;  Nancy, 
Rosa  Jacques ;  Plunkett,  Leach ;  Lionel,  Braham. 
"  Martha"  was  quite  attractive,  and  had  a  run  of  ten 
nights. 

Madame  Henrietta  Sontag,  Countess  Rossi,  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity,  gave  her  first  concert  at  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  Oct.  14,  1852,  assisted  by  Badiali,  Pozzolini, 
Rocco,  Paul  Julian,  Carl  Eckert,  and  Alfred  Jael. 
In  the  succeeding  spring  Sontag,  with  Pozzolini, 
Rossi,  and  others,  performed  in  a  series  of  operas  at 
the  National  Theatre  with  great  success. 

The  Louisa  Pyne  English  Opera  Troupe  made  its 
first  appearance  Oct.  20,  1854,  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre.  Miss  Pyne  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  a 
singer  of  taste  and  excellence.  W.  Harrison  was  the 
tenor,  Borrani  and  Mr.  Meyer  the  bass,  and  the 
second  soprano  parts  were  executed  by  a  sister  of  the 
prima-donna,  known  on  the  bills  as  Miss  Pyne. 
They  brought  out  a  pleasant  variety  of  pieces, — "  The 
Bohemian  Girl,"  "Maritana,"  "Crown  Diamonds," 
"  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  a  work  that  hud  not  been  heard 
in  the  city  for  many  years,  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera," 


—  dipt.  Macheath,  Harrison  ;  Mat  of  the  Mint.  Unrrani  ; 
Peaehum,  Whiting;  Polly,  Louisa  Pyne;  Lucy,  Mrs. 
Ada  King. 

The  world-renowned  prima-donna,  Madame  Giulia 
Grisi,  and  the  equally  celebrated  tenor,  Signor  Mario, 
performed  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Jan.  2,  4, 
and  6,  1855.  They  opened  with  Bellini's  opera  of 
"  I  Puritani," — Elvira,  Madame  Grisi ;  Lord  Arthur 
Talbot,  Mario;  Sir  Richard,  Badiali;  Sir  Oeorge, 
Susini;  Lord  Walter,  Signor  Candi  ;  Henrietta, 
Madame  Mona.  This  was  a  good  company,  and 
there  was  a  competent  chorus.  The  artists  sang  with 
great  effect.  They  afterward  appeared  in  "  Norma" 
and  "  Lucrezia  Borgia." 

The  last  operatic  performances  in  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  took  place  in  September,  1854,  under 
the  management  of  Max  Maretzek.  The  company 
included  among  the  prime-donne  Signora  Manzini, 
Madame  Bertucca-Maretzek,  Signora  D'Ormy,  Sig- 
nors  Badiali,  Graziani,  Coletti,  Tatl'anelli.  They  per- 
formed "Maria  de  Rohan,"  "Louisa  Miller,"  "I 
Puritani,"  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  and  "  La  Muette  di  Purtici." 

Rosalie  Durand  (real  name  Durang,  and  a  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  Durang,  an  actor),  who  graduated  as  a 
dancer  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  performed  for 
a  short  season  with  a  company  of  rather  indifferent 
material,  first  appearing  at  the  City  Museum,  June 
11,  1855.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1856,  the  Paine 
Italian  Opera  Troupe,  so  designated  after  the  name  of 
the  manager,  appeared  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia."  This  was  a  company  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  It  embraced  Madame  Auna  de 
la  Grange,  a  vocalist  of  the  finest  reputation,  Mad- 
emoiselle Nantier  Didiee.  On  this  occasion  first  ap- 
peared in  Philadelphia  Signor  Pasqualino  Brignoli, 
who  held  the  position  of  leading  tenor  on  the  operatic 
stage  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  following;  Elise  Hens- 
ler,  contralto,  also  for  the  first  time;  Signor  Amodio, 
"fat  and  funny,"  the  finest  baritone  of  his  period. 
This  company  opened  in  "  II  Trovatore,"  the  first  per- 
formance of  that  opera  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  a 
season  of  only  two  nights.  The  second  performance 
was  "  Norma,"  the  Priestess  by  Madame  de  la  Grange  ; 
Adelgiza,  Miss  llensler.  Salviani,  a  new  tenor,  made 
his  appearance  as  Pollione.  This  company  performed 
two  weeks  in  February  and  March,  presenting  "Lu- 
crezia Borgia,"  "Linda  di  Chamounix,"  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,"  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "  La  Favorita," 
and  "  I  Puritani." 

The  opening  of  the  American  Academy  of  Music, 
in  1857,  changed  the  centre  of  musical  entertainments. 
The  Musical  Fund  Hall,  despite  its  splendid  capacity 
and  perfection  as  a  concert-room,  had  been  going 
down  in  popularity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
favorable location  of  the  building.  Concert  Hall,  in 
Chestnut  Street,  had  taken  away  a  good  deal  of  the 
patronage  which  formerly  could  not  go  anywhere  else 
than  to  the  old  hall.    Jayne's  Hall,  in  Chestnut  Street 
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east  of  Seventh,  made  a  determined  bid  to 
amusements,  ftwasonlj  partial!]  successful.  The 
room  was  large,  but  its  acoustic  properties  for  the 
comfortable  bearing  of  music  were  miserable.  San- 
scim  Streel  Hall  tried  for  a  time  to  make  up  a  concert 
custom,  bul  failed.  The  Academy  of  Music  was  like 
a  new  rei  i  comfortable  in  the 

Beating,  bright  and  attractive,  there  was  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  was  admirably  constructed 
for  hearing.  Every  auditor  could  enjoy  the  lowest 
notes,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  in  opera  or  in 
concert.  The  seat  of  musical  art  was  therefore  trans- 
ferred to  t lie  Academy  of  Music  It  was  for  years 
the  only  allowable  temp!.  and  il  was 


demy  of  Music'  is  an  edifice  of  which 
Philadelphia  is  justly  proud,  and  a  brief  outline  of 
it-  history  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  "The 
charter  and  prospectus"  was  issued  in  1852,  with  an 

appeal    tO  OUr    wealthy    cil  to    the 

Stock    of    the    company.      This   appeal    met    with    but 

ionse  at  first,  but  the  hoard  ol 
then  formed  were  untiring  in  their  efforts,  and 
their  zeal  and  perseverance  were  finally  rewarded 
with  success.  In  the  spring  of  1855  the  requisite 
amount  of  stock,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  was  fully  taken.  Then,  and  onlj 
building  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  enter  into 
any  contract   for  tie-  erection  of  the  building.     The 
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largelj  employed  for  German,  English,  and   French 

opera   and   concerts  of  the  lirst  class,  as  well    as   halls 
of  the  I  tpera   1 1 

[u  Ion  the  26th  of  July, 

1855,  at  thi  Bi  tad  and   Locust 

presence  of  a  lai  eply-inter- 

I  Conrad,  then  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  making  an  impressive  speech  on  the 
occasion.  The  opening  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1867,  and  was  celebrated  by  a  magnifi- 
cent ball.  <>n  the  25th  of  February,  following,  the 
house   «a-  ope 1   foi    its   legitimate  use  by  1-;.  A. 

Mar-hall  with  Italian  opera. 


plan-  submitted  in  is:. i  by  the  eminent  Philadelphia 
Messrs  \  l.<  Brun  and  <;.  Etunge,  had 
been  accepted,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  John 
I '  Jones  for  the  principal  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. "The  architecture  of  the  exti  ri.  >r  is  designed 
in  the  Italian  Byzantine  school,  such  as  is  frequently 
to  he   met  with    in    the   northern   parts  i       Italy.      [tS 

character  is  massive  and  imposing,  althou) 


.  from  til.-  "  History  An.) 

U  lie  4  Co.,  PhlUdelpI 

-e.iff.  S.iniue 
.i 
s    Wntormin,  Jainei  Traqoair,  Lyon  .'    1 ->\ . ,   I     ]    ! 
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ingly  plain,  with  window-frames  shaped  in  a  manner  Street,  is  a  lyre  ornamented  with  flowers,  as  an  appro- 
approaching  the  Gothic,  which  is  peculiarly  calcu-  priate  symbol  for  the  opera.  The  whole  height 
lated  to  produce  a  pretty  effect  in  the  evenings  when  of  the  fronts  from  the  pavement  is  sixty  feet.  It 
the  interior  of  the  building  is  illuminated.  ...  is  built  of  brick  and  brownstone.  The  width  of 
The   keystones    over    the    five    principal    entrance-  the  front  on   Broad  Street  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
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doors  on  Broad  Street  are  ornamented  with  carved  j  feet,  the  depth  on  Locust  Street  two  hundred   and 

symbolical  heads.   In  the  centre  is  Poetry,  represented  |  eighty-eight  feet."     Five  principal  doors  (each  nine 

by  Apollo ;  over  the  adjoining  doors  on  either  side,  feet   wide)    on    Broad    Street   lead    into    the    outer 

Music  and  Dancing,  and  at  the  extremes,  Tragedy  !  entrance-hall,    where  are   located    the   ticket-offices 

and  Comedy,  are  severally  personified.     In  the  pedi-  I  at  either  end.     This  hall   is  seventy-three  feet  long, 

ment,  over  the  centre  of  the  main  cornice,  on  Broad  '  ten  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high.     Crossing  this 
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we  enter  the  grand 

wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  at 
each  end  of  which  ia  a  magnificent  stairway  thirteen 
feet  wide.  We  are  now  in  the  interior,  and  can  ex- 
amine the  admirable  arrangements,  in  which  elegance, 
safety,  and  comfort  have  been  combined;  spacious 
i  idore,  and  staircases,  numerous  exits,  easy 
b  grand  foyer  or  saloon,  which  m 
ployed  independent  of  the  theatre,  and  wl 
municates  with  the  restaurant  in  the  basement.  The 
auditorium  is  remarkable  tor  the  comfort 

es,  and  freedom  of  vision  ; 
ill  more  bo  by  the  successful  application  of 
the  laws  of  acoustics  in  its  construction.     I 
tects  may  be  proud  of  thi  •  d  by  every 

singer  of  eminence  who  has  sung  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music,  that  there  is  not  a  better  house 
Cor  the  voice  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Many 
proclaim    it   the    bi  B      capacity    is    two 

thousand  nine  hundred  scats,  with  standing  room  for 
six  hundred  persons  mure.  The  stage  at  the  curtain 
is  fifty-one  feet  wide  by  seventy-three  deep.  The 
is  arrangi  d  in  a  rather  novel  manner,  viz., 
two  Corinthian  columns,  standing  apparently  free. 
support  the  proscenium  architrave,  behind  which  the 
curtain  is  suspended,  and  four  other  columns  of  the 
same  order  are  placed  in  front  of  the  pi 
boxes  on  both  side-,  which  contain  balcouies  corre- 
sponding to  the  fronts  of  the  adjoining  tiers  I1 
style  of  architecture  is  a  florid  renaissance,  rich  and 
effective,  without  being  overloaded  with  ornaments. 
Over  the  entablatures  of  these  columns  arc  placed 

four  colossal  caryatides  representing  knei    ; 
supporting  the  arched  pediments  over  thi   pi 

ider  these  pediments,  at  the  right  and  left 
of  the  stage  opening,  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  the 

city  and  State  in  bold  relief,  and  below  them  are  the 
key-tune-  of   the  lower  arches,  in    the  -I 

re-cntiiiL'  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The  first 
drop  curtain,  used  on  the  opening  night,  was  a  rich 
Crimson  drapery  ornamented  with  heavy  golden 
.  designed  and  executed  by 
J.  R.  Martin,  the  scene-painter  from  Berlin.  The 
entr'acte  drop  »as  a  beautiful  landscape,  representing 
a  view  on  Lake  Como,  painted  by  the  talented  Phila- 
delphia artist,  Russell  Smith.  The  design  and  fresco- 
work  of  thi  -  ..edited  by  M r.  C    Kaiser, 

and  the   panels  filled  with   beautiful  oil-paintings  by 
Mi    I      - 
The  opening  opera,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1867, 

was  "II  Trovatore,"     / ■■■.  Madame  Gazzaniga; 

I  Mi--  Phillips ;  Manrico,  Brignoli;    D   I       I, 

Amodio.     "  Lucrezia    Borgia"   followed. 

viata"  \\a-  brought  out    for  the  first    time  in  the  same 

Brignoli ; 
rnani"   was    afterward    pro- 
duced, the  charai  •  tardi ;   Ruy 
Ronzani's  ballet    troupe  followed 
with  the  ballet   pantomi of  "Faust."     In    1868, 


La  <  rrange  and  D'Angri,  Bignardi  and  Tafanelli  sang, 
tioiselle    Parodi,   Madame  Strakosch,  Si- 

"'i  and  A lio.     Madame  Colson  sang  in 

the  same  year.     "  Don  Giovanni"  was  brought  out  in 
splendid  al  lame  dc-  la  Granj 

Caridori ;  Zerlina,  D'Angri  ssierj   Lep- 

Rocco.      "  I  Robert    le    Diab  i 

Barber  of  Seville."  and  "  I   I'uritani"  were  performed 

in  the  sa year.      In   L869  one  company  embraced 

Madame  Poinsot,  (ihioni,  and  Piccolomini.  In  the 
same  year  another  company  consisted  of 
Patti,  Signer  Stigelli,  Ferri,  Quinto,  and  Muller; 
another  of  Colson,  Gazzaniga,  Junker,  Stigelli.  and 
Amodio.  "The  Huguenot-"  was  produced  with  the 
following  e  ','  .  Madame  Laboi 

tine,  Madame  Poins        1/  I         Formi 

Tamaro;  Be  Sever;,,  Colletti.  In  1860,  Colson  sang 
in  "  Ernani,"  with  Striglia,  Ferri,  and  Susini.  "  The 
Barber  of  Seville"  was  sung  by  Adelina  Patti, — 
Figaro,  E.  Barili;  Almaviva,  Brignoli;  B 
letti :  Basilio,  N.  Barili.  In  L861,  Colson  sang  in 
"  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  with  Mi--  Hinkley,  Miss 
■  i  ignoli,  and  Aidavani.   Kellogg  appeared  in 

the  same}  ear,  with  Mis-  Hinkley,  Madane  - 
Brignoli,  and  Mancusi.  In  1862,  Kellogg,  Brignoli, 
and  Morentsi  sang  in  "  La  Traviata."  with  other  pieces. 
Mi-s  Kellogg  and  Sul/.cr.  with  Mazzolini,  Bellini, 
and  Colletti.  appeared  in  1863.  There  was  a  continua- 
tion of  prime-donne  of  the  first  class,  who  appeared  at 
various  times,  among  them  Signorina  Medori  in  1863, 
Zuchi   and    Bosisio   ill    1865,  Carmen    Poch   and   Miss 

Hauck  in  1866,  Bare]. a  Rosa  in  1867,  Madame  Anna 
dc  la  Grange  and  Isabella  McCullough  in  1868, 
Torriani  in  1873,  Albani  and  Anna  Louise  Cary  in 
1874,  Belocca,  Palmieri,  and  Titiens  in  1876. 
The  opera  "  Faust"  was  brought  out  in  1872,  U  ■■■■ 
i  i  lame  Christine  Nil-son;  Faust,  Signer 
Capoul.  In  the  same  year  Nilsson  produced  "  Mi- 
gnon."  "  Aida"  was  tir-t  produced  in  187 
Torriani;    Amneris,    Car.  Campanini; 

Amonasro,    Morrell  ;     R  \         ■  . 

lara.     A  German  company'  brought  out  "Fidelio," 
during   Mr.   Marshall's    management,   with    several 

es,    which     were     sung    with    grt 
In    this   company,   besides   Madame   Johansen,   were 
Pappenheim,     Madame     Rotter.     Madame 

Scheller,  and   Von   Berkel,  and   Messrs.   Sabelman, 

tenor,    llcrr    Formes,    Hcrr    Hermans.    Herr    l'icka- 


neser,  Herr  Steinecke,  and  Herr  Wachtel, 
Ronconi,  one  of  the  finest  artists  of  Europe,  appeared 
-    ii  Tell  in  1858.     "Hamlet,"  by  Ambroise 

Thomas,  was  lir.-t  brought  out  by  Nil— on  in  1872, 
and  "  Lohengrin,"  by  Nil—on,  in  1-7 1 . 
"  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,"  a  new  American  opera,  by 

1  ThlA  oompai  kUU,"  u  1MB 

u  iiml  ZiminornmnM. 

Woo.  of  WlDdtor,"  "The  M«Blc  Flu»."  •!,.!  iiwiit  other*. 
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one  of  the  Frys,  was  brought  out  in  1876;  afterward 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  an  American  opera,  and  "The 
Doctor  of  Alcantara,"  an  original  work.  Madame 
Parepa  Rosa  sang  in  English,  and  with  her  was 
Zelda  Harrison,  who  afterward  married  Edward 
Seguin,  a  son  of  the  elder  Seguin.  Castle  was  the 
tenor,  Campbell  the  baritone,  with  occasional  changes 
in  the  cast.  For  a  time  between  1860  and  1870  the 
French  opera  bouffe  held  the  stage.  The  principal 
pieces  of  Offenbach,  "  La  Grande  Duchesse,"  "  La 
Belle  Helene,"  "  Barbe  Bleue,"  "  GeneviSve  de 
Brabant,"  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  and  other 
operas  of  like  character,  were  quite  popular,  the  prin- 
cipal performers  being  Madame  Aimee,  Madame 
Irma,  Madame  Tostee,  with  a  very  competent  corps 
of  male  singers  and  actors.  Since  1879  the  academy 
was  not  in  requisition  for  musical  purposes  as  much 
as  formerly  for  opera,  some  of  the  companies,  dis- 
pleased with  the  regulation  which  gave  free  admis- 
sion to  the  stockholders,  preferring  to  go  to  the 
theatres.  The  Chestnut  Street  Opera-House,  which 
was  an  alteration  of  Fox's  American  (variety) 
Theatre,  had  the  most  of  this  business. 

Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Col.  Mapleson,  was  the  principal  tenant  for 
musical  purposes  in  1883.  Among  the  instrumental 
performers  who  have  given  concerts  at  the  academy 
are  the  following:  Ole  Bull,  Vieuxtemps,  Rubin- 
stein, Wieniawski,  Von  Billow,  Sauret,  Moreau,  Le- 
gendre,  Gottschalk,  Marie  Krebs,  Anna  Mehlig, 
Teresa  Careno,  Madelaine  Schiller,  and  Arabella 
Goddard.  Dramatic  companies  have  sometimes  per- 
formed at  the  academy,  but  not  with  entire  satis- 
faction. Charles  Mathews  made  the  first  essay  with 
a  small  company  Oct.  26,  1857,  in  "  Married  for 
Money"  and  "  Patter  vs.  Clatter."  He  found  that 
the  house  was  too  large  for  his  voice.  Although  per- 
fect in  acoustic  quality  for  the  performance  of  music 
to  the  perfect  hearing  of  the  lowest  note,  it  is  not  so 
good  for  speaking.  Occasionally  dramatic  represen- 
tations have  been  given  by  Edwin  Forrest,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  and  special  companies  embodied  for  the 
performance  of  particular  plays. 

Many  concerts  were  given  during  the  period  that 
opera  became  common.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  for 
the  operatic  artists  to  alternate  their  performances  on 
the  stage  with  tastes  of  their  quality  in  the  concert- 
room.  In  some  cases  the  artists  did  not  appear  at 
the  theatre  at  all.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  common  rule  with  violinists,  pianists,  trumpeters, 
and  song  and  ballad  singers.  There  were  some  ex- 
ceptions, however,  even  in  cases  where  the  persons 
were  accustomed  to  the  stage.  One  of  the  latter, 
notable  by  the  exception,  was  that  of  the  singer 
whose  fame  afterward  filled  Europe,  Signorina  Maria 
Felicia  Garcia,  afterward  Madame  Malibran,  and 
later  Malibran  de  Beriot.  She  had  made  an  appear- 
ance with  great  success  at  the  Italian  Opera-House, 
London,  in    1822,  and   came  to  New   York   in  1825, 


where  she  made  her  cUbul  at  the  Park  Theatre  as 
Rosina.  This  lady  remained  in  the  United  States 
about  two  years.  The  New  York  Operatic  Company 
did  not  come  to  Philadelphia,  but  Garcia  gave  two 
concerts  at  Musical  Fund  Hall  in  June,  1827.  High 
prices  for  admission  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  this  vocalist.  Tickets  were  two  dollars,  and  at 
the  last  concert  there  were  one  thousand  tickets 
reported  to  have  been  sold. 

The  famous  Norwegian  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  created 
a  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  He  first 
appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Dec.  4, 1843, 
and  drew  an  immense  house.  His  entertainment  was 
afterward  transferred  to  Musical  Fund  Hall,  where 
he  frequently  performed. 

Camille  Sivori,  a  violinist,  preceded  him  in  1841, 
and  Henri  Vieuxtemps,  also  celebrated  as  a  violinist, 
came  afterward,  in  1845. 

The  Distin  family,  performers  on  the  sax-horn  (a 
sort  of  trumpet),  performed  at  Musical  Fund  Hall  in 
February,  1849. 

Jenny  Lind,  "the  Swedish  Nightingale,"  shrewdly 
engineered  by  Barnum,  created  a  great  furor  in  1850. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  on  the  15th  of  October.  She  was  assisted  by 
Signor  Belletti,  Miss  Pintard,a  lady  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Joseph  Burke,  once  a  juvenile  Roscius,  who  set- 
tled down  as  a  violinist,  and  was  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  tickets  were  held  at  tremendous  prices, — 
seven  dollars  for  a  seat  in  the  first  tier  and  parquet. 
Besides  this,  Barnum  had  shrewdly  started  an  auction 
for  the  privilege  of  choice  of  the  first  seat.  The 
ticket  for  this  was  bought  by  Marcus  A.  Root,  a 
daguerrean  artist,  for  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. It  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  advertisement  for 
him,  but  probably  was  not  remunerative.  The  amount 
realized  at  the  first  concert  was  said  to  be  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Succeeding  concerts  were  given  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  November  27th,  29th,  30th,  and 
December  6th.  After  her  tour  of  the  United  States, 
Miss  Lind  came  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened  at 
the  National  Theatre,  June  9,  1851.  She  was  greatly 
offended  at  the  choice  of  this  place.  The  theatre  had 
lately  been  used  for  circus  performances,  and  behind 
the  scenes  the  smell  was  like  that  of  a  stable.  A  rup- 
ture with  Barnum  followed,  and  she  commenced  to 
give  concerts  on  her  own  responsibility.  The  first  of 
these  took  place  at  the  museum  building  on  the  4th 
of  July.  Another  series  of  concerts  was  given  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  December  16th,  19th,  and  22d. 
She  left  for  Europe  in  May,  1852. 

The  Steyermarksche  Company,  a  superior  band  of 
instrumental  musicians,  whose  execution  was  -imply 
perfect,  were  in  the  country  about  this  time,  and  gave 
a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  which 
were  much  enjoyed. 

Alfred  Jaell,  a  pianist  of  merit,  gave  several  con- 
certs in  1852  and  afterward. 

The  Sontag  concerts  and  Alboni  concerts  occurred 
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in  October,  18  >2;  I  >)<  Bull's  and  Sontag's  in  L853. 
Monsieur  Jullien's  band,  a  splendid  set  of  trained 
musicians  Djoyable  entertainments  in 

L858  and  afterward.    Jullien  had  been  fashionable  in 
London,  and  he  brought  out  several  superior  instru- 
mental performers,  among  them  Eoenig,  who  played 
the  trumpet  in  a  surpassing  styli 
pold  de  Meyer,  was  a  physical  artist,  who  pounded  on 

the  keys  as  it  they  were  drums,  and  s- 

produce  a  great  effect,  almost  sprawled  over  the  piano. 
Paul  Julian,  quite  a  boy,  had  much  reputation  as  a 

violinist. 

id  Tbalberg,  re| 
tin-  piano,  gave  his  lirst  i  idelphia  at 

Concert  Hall,  Nov.  28,  1856.  He  was  assisted  by 
rVilhorst,  an  American  lady  belong- 
opulent  family  of  New  York,  who  had  made 
an  unfortunate  marriage.  At  a  later  date  Morris 
Gottschalk,  a  young  American,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
achieved  great  reputation  as  a  pianist.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  March  1, 
1853,  ami  in  after-years  gave  many  concerl 
Patti,  afterward  the  prima-donna  , 

her  fust  appearance  at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  together 
with  Paul  Julian,   at    a   concert  given  in    1854.       This 

i  ime  before  she  went   upon  the 
opera. 

Catherine  Hayes, an  Irish  lady,  wbo  had  a  brilliant 
voicr.  gave  her  lirst   concert   at    .Musical   Fund   Hall 
i  -rcat  favorite,  but  never 
appeared  in  opera  in  Ami 

The  few  friends  of  music  that  could   he  found  in  a 
city  in  which  art  was  less  cultivated  than  in  any  other 

part  of  tin-  I  nited  States,  would  naturally  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  be  tempted  tor  pleas- 
ure ami  practice  to  embody  themselves  in  clubs  and 

\      .  >■  ,,f  church   music  only  was 

diffused  among  the  majority  of  people,  it  was  natural 
tiiat  a  society  lor  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  should  -       I  'he  [Iranian  So- 

ciety, for  the  improvement  of  church  music,  the  first 

ieties  known  to  have  been  formed, was  es- 
tablished  in    1787,   and   continued   its  meetings   until 

I   r.inian  r is  were  at  th 

Third  and  Markel  - 

Society  was  formed,  also  for  the  study  ol  sacred  music. 

A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Law,  was  i 
cerned  in  promoting  the  The   Har- 

monic- met  for  some  time  in  a  bu 

side  of  Norris  Alley,  between  Front  and  Second  Si  reds. 

iation  aspired  to  concert,  and  usually  gave 

at  bast  one  in  each  year.    The  places  ol  performance 

were  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  I 

Arch  Streets,  in   L802,  ball  of  the  University,  Fourth 

II   of  the    Franco,   Sot  iety,   South 

Fourth    Stl  111  is-   asso- 

ciation wai  -  late  »•  1^17.     The  mem- 

worried,  in    1807,  by   another 
which  called  itself  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  gave 


two  concerts  in  1808,  both  of  sa.r.d  miisii. 
each  of  which  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  pi 
There  was  a  Harmonic  Society  of  St.  John 

■  burch,  meeting,  in  1819,  at  the  corner  of 

Sixth    and    Race  Streets.    William    Hinder    being   the 

secretary.     At  the  si  Independent  Har- 

-     iety,  Joseph  Mclhenny,  president,  met  at 

Fourth  and  Vine  Street-.  The  Union  Harmonic 
Society,  ol  the  same  period,  met  in  the  old  Harmonic 
room-    in    Norris  Alley;    James    Weir  \\a- 

George  W.  Tryon  secretary,  and  Henry  Wrigley 
treasurer.     Thi     \- soi  B    rmoni     Society  was  in 

L820.     lie  Germantown  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, established  in  1821,  gave  concerts  in  the  churches 

of  that  village  lor  several  years.     The  Haydn  Society 

in  1819  held  weekly  corner  of  Fourth 

and  Vine  Streets.      The  managers  were  Rev.  John  R. 

Goodman,  Joseph  George,  and  George  Emerick;  sec- 
retary, Martin  Gaul.  It  was  announced  "the  object 
of  this  society  lias  been  for  many  years  to  introduce 
and  improve  themselves  iii  psaln 

The  Handelian  Society,  in  .May,  1814,  gave  a  vocal 
and  instrumental  conci  n  at  the  academy 
versity  in  Fourth  Street).     The  organist  was   Bene 
Taylor;   leader  of  the  band,  De  Luce;  leader  of  the 
choir,    Samuel    llyer.      In    March.    1815,   this  society 

gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  at  the 
Tabernacle  i  ihurch,  which  yielded,  after  the  payment 

of  all  expenses,  the  extraordinary  return  lor  that  time 
of  $1017.95.    TheSt.  Cecel      -  (Wished  in 

1824,  had  its  ball  in  South  Fourth  Street.  The  lirst 
president  was  John  Neagle,  the  artist.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office,  inlJ  fterward  Hrig.- 
Gen.)  Andrew  M.  Prevost.  Edward  R.  Hansen  was 
leader,  and   Thomas  Carr,  vocal  conductor.     8 

music  was  not  as  much  cultivated  a-  sacred  music 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  A  Catch  Club  met 
at  Hardy's  Hotel  in  1S00,  and  devoted  itself  to  the 
unmusical  performance  of  dining.     Che  stewards  oi 

this  club  who  directed  the  least  were  William  Fran- 
cis, William  M.  Biddle,  broker,  Thomas  Hale.  Rich- 
ard C.  Jones,  Morris  Rogers,  and  Robert  S.  Stevens. 
I  he  Sons  oi  Apollo,  a  club  which  met  at  the  shake- 
Hotel  in  1mi7,  was  composed  of  amateurs  and 
professionals.     Among  the  latter  were  people  from 

the    theatre.      Woodham    was    director;    Webster,    B 

popular  singer;  Bray  and  Robbins,  Gillingham,  and 
Reinagle,  ol  the  theatre  orchestra,  were  also  mem- 
bers. "The  Amateur  Concerts"  were  given  by  sub- 
scription, between  1810  and  1M7,  usually  at  Masonic 
Hall  or  other   fashionable  rooms.     Nine  or  ten  of 

these  concerts  were  given  several  years.      In  1815,  in 

an  announcement  of  a  charity  concert,  the  ma 
named  ware  Charles  N.  Buck,  William  Schlatter, 
Thomas  Kiiura,  Silas  F.  Weir,  P.  Lechleitner,  and 
John  liohlcn.  These  were  men  of  great  respect- 
ability. Kittera  was  a  lawyer;  the  others  merchants 
in  good  business. 

I'll.    Mus,cal  Fund  Society  was  established  m  1820, 
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the  object  being  much  more  broad  and  compre- 
hensive than  had  been  attempted  by  any  association 
previously  formed.  The  members  aimed  at  the 
highest  development  of  the  art  of  music,  and  the 
performance  of  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters, 
whether  they  were  sacred  or  secular  was  of  no  im- 
portance. The  charter  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
society  was  "  the  relief  of  the  distressed  musicians  and 
their  families,  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  musical  art."  The  first  object  was  to 
be  attained  by  a  pecuniary  provision  from  the  soci- 
ety funds  for  musicians,  members  of  the  association, 
who  from  age  and  infirmity  were  unable  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  Musical  cultivation 
was  secured  by  concerts  given  to  and  by  the  members 
every  fortnight  during  the  winter  season,  two  or  three 
of  which  might  be  open  to  the  public.  There  were 
two  classes  of  members,  composed  of  professors  of 
music  and  of  amateurs.  Some  of  the  latter  were  musi- 
cians of  unusual  proficiency.  At  times  the  orchestra 
at  public  performances  consisted  of  eighty,  one  hun- 
dred, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  ladies  were  among  the 
professional  members.  There  might  be  twelve  per- 
formers of  that  sex  elected.  Beside  the  professional 
membership,  there  was  an  organization  to  conduct 
the  financial  and  business  affairs  of  the  society. 
This  could  be  composed  of  members  of  either  class. 
In  1825  the  fund  was  managed  by  Dr.  William  P. 
Dewees,  president;  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  treas- 
urer; and  W.  Mcllhenny,  secretary.  The  Musical 
Fund  Society  was  first  established  in  Carpenters' 
Hall.  The  first  concert  was  given  at  Washington 
Hall,  April  24,1821.  There  were  one  hundred  per- 
formers, instrumental  and  vocal,  and  they  had  in  use 
an  organ.  The  first  great  work  brought  out  by  the 
society  was  Haydn's  oratorio  of  "The  Creation," 
April  20,  1822.  The  society  was  prosperous,  and  in 
1824  was  rich  enough  to  purchase  ground  and  erect 
a  hall  of  its  own.  A  lot  and  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Locust  Street,  west  of  Eighth,  which  latter 
had  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burch,  was  purchased  for 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building  for  musical  purposes  was 
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1  In  IS'J'2  111.-  f.jllowing  wen-  the  professional  1 
who  performed  at  concerts.  Some  of  them  were  amateu 
other  callings,  who  did  not  make  a  living  hy  musical  pursuits,  but  who 
were  competent  instrumental  performei-8  at  concerts :  Allyn  Bacon,  L. 
F.  Burnliardt,  George  E.  Blake,  Miss  II.  Bli y, Samuel  Cnutour,  Ben- 
jamin Carr,  s.  Carusi,  J.  Cheer,  Jr.,  J.  P  (V.le.  Benjamin  Cross, George 
t'atlin,  FrenciB  Cooper,  John  B.  Duuree,  Charles  N.  Danenlierg,  Samuel 
Dj  er,  A.  Furmullh,  J.  L.  Frederick,  John  Fur/..  P.  Gillies,  Titan  Grelaud, 
Mia.  Ann  Gillies,  Abraham    Hart,  John  C.  Honimann,  John  C.  Ilom- 
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George  Schetky;  Conductors  ol  the  Vocal  Music,  B  Carr,  B  C ,  and 

T.  Loud;    Curators,  J.  B.  Duhree,  Franklin  Peale,  G.  Smith,  ami   I,  p. 


laid  on  the  25th  of  May,  1824,  and  the  hall  was 
finished  and  opened  on  the  24th  of  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  actual  cost  of  lot,  building,  and  fur- 
niture was  $23,547.08.  The  music-room,  in  the  second 
story,  by  lucky  fortune,  was  constructed  of  the  proper 
proportions.  Its  acoustic  qualities  were  simply  perfect. 
Long  and  large,  it  was  the  best  hall  for  hearing  ever 
constructed  in  the  city,  and  for  these  qualities  it  was 
often  asserted  it  had  no  superior  in  the  world.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  only  place  at  which  a  concert 
of  music  could  be  acceptably  given.  Here  the  finest 
European  artists  sang  by  necessity.  Its  records  could 
show  the  leading  names  in  musical  art  in  two  hemis- 
pheres ;  among  them  Garcia  (Malibran),Mrs.  Wood, 
Braham,  Catharine  Hayes,  Alboni,  Grisi,  Mario, 
Jenny  Lind,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin,  and  generally  the 
best  performers  in  opera,  with  eminent  violinists, 
pianists,  and  performers  on  other  instruments.  Placed 
in  a  neighborhood  which  was  always  unpleasant  and 
unpopular,  Musical  Fund  Hall  held  its  own  against 
all  rival  places  until  the  erectiou  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  turned  the  tide  of  fashion  to  the  west. 

During  the  time  that  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  was 
in  constant  requisition  for  concerts  and  like  pur- 
poses, some  other  societies  for  cultivation  of  the  art 
of  music  were  in  operation.  The  Harmonia  Sacred 
Music  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  May 
4,  1852.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sacred  Music  Society,  which  gave  concerts  during 
several  years,  and  was  generally  under  the  leadership 
of  Henry  Knauff.  The  Philharmonic  Society  was 
established  more  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  two  or 
more  musical  concerts  annually  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  seasons  than  for  the  performance  of 
music  by  the  members.  The  latter  were  generally  ama- 
teurs, but  the  society  manifested  a  disposition,  for  some 
years,  toward  the  encouragement  of  native  talent. 
Many  American  singers  and  instrumental  performers 
made  their  debut  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and 
afterward  became  famous.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  was  devoted,  as  the  union  of  the  names  of  the 
two  great  composers  show,  to  the  performance  prin- 
cipally of  their  compositions.  Many  concerts  were 
given  by  this  society.  Eventually  it  leased  the  upper 
portion  of  the  large  building  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  extending 
to  Green  Street,  built  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  and 
which  building,  popularly  known  as  Handel  and 
Haydn  Hall,  was  the  place  at  which  the  members  of 
the  society  practiced  and  gave  concerts,  which  latter 
were  varied  at  times  by  the  engagement  of  much 
larger  and  more  popular  places,  such  as  .Musical 
Fund  Hall,  Concert  Hall,  and  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  fondness  for  music  which  exists  among  the 
Germans  began  to  show  itself  after  1830,  when  per- 
sons of  that  nativity  were  beginning  to  be  sufficiently 
numerous  to  claim  some  right  in  directing  their  own 
amusements.  Love  of  music  led  to  the  organization, 
Dec.  15,  1835,  of  the  Mannerchor  Music  Society, the 
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first  choral  organization  of  male  voices  entirely  in  the 
United  States.  The  founders  were  P.  M.  Wolsieffer, 
E.  Lndeking,  C.  Liebrich,  J.  C.  Schuellerman,  II. 
Ruiz,  .1.  Fabian,   M.  Beck,   F.  Shreiber,  and   C.  F. 

m       rhis   association   was   can 
over   thirty-three   years   as    a  private  BOciety,  (hiring 
which  time  there  were  given  innumerable 
the  ball  of  the  society  in  the  Northern   I. 
Musical   Fund   Hall,  Academy  "I'  Music,  and  other 
places.    The  Mannerchor  balls  in   fancy  die--  were 

annual    recurrences,   ami   very   popular.       I 

place  at  the  museum  building,  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
Academy  of  Music,  ami  other  places  Frequently 
ittended  by  two,  three,  and  four  thousand 
persons.  The  society  was  not  incorporated  until 
Match  L9,  1868.  The  corporators  were  William  .1. 
Horstmann,  M.  Richards  Mucklo,  J.  M.  Richard,  J. 
1'.  Steiner,  Lorenz  Herbert,  .1.  Henry  Camp,  Freder- 

Richard  T.  Schmidt,  Frederick  Baltz, 
Peter  Baltz,  Jacob  Eemper,  A.  Weihnmayer,  and  F. 
Seelhorst.  The  Mannerchor,  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion, has  been  at  tin-  bead  of  musical  movements 
among  the  German  population.  Beside  it-  own  con- 
certs am!  b  a  promim  nl  in  celebration 

and  holidays,  and  was  always  at  tin  front 
in  the  great  saengerfests,  some  of  which  brought  dele- 
gations from  all  the  musical  societies  in  the  United 
States  to  the  regular  concerts  in  some  popular  hall, 

winding  up  always  with  picnics  and   1 r  at    Lemon 

Hill,  Engel  &  Wolf's  farm,  or  Sehetitzen  Park.    The 

ill.   Mannerchor  was  followed  by  the  in- 

BtitUl  ion  of  various  other  t  ierman  societies,  the  names 
of  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention.     Anion-  these 

was  Die  Junger  Mannerchor,  which  was  a  split  from 
iety,  the  Liedertafel,  the  Cecilien 
Verien,  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  singers, 
and  a  large  number  of  others.  The  Mannerchor, 
alter  moving  ahout  fr place  to  place,  became  per- 
manently located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin 
Street  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  where  it  has  remained 
for  several  year-.  The  building  here  includes  an 
audience-room,  suitable  lor  concerts  and  halls,  and   a 

large  yard,  which  in  summer-time  is  used  for  open- 
concerts.     The    Young   .Mannerchor  for 
ild  building  erected  as  the 
session  room  of  tie    Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
i  berry  Street,  west  of  fifth.    The 
Qermania  Musical  Society  was  an  orchestral  organiza- 
tion composed   of  professional  musicians,  all  of  them 

iety  nenced  a  grand 

..t    Musical    Fund    I  fall,  April   1 1. 

red  Jaell,  the  Viennese  pianist,  pei formed 

with  them.     This   association   was   in  operation  for 

many  vein  combination,  and 

the  same  name  has  Keen  kept  up  until   1884. 

Many  musical    associations   have   blossomed   and 

failed  dm  i  . ,  i  N  names 

of  which    arc    now    unknown.      They    "ere  generally 

-mall,  numbering  from  a  simple  quartet   to  fifteen, 


twenty,  or  thirty.  Some  were  for  instrumental  per- 
formance only.  One  of  the  best  of  those  clubs  was 
the  "Amphion  Musical  Society,"  which  for  many 
years  had  its  own  room-  for  practicing  in  Sansom 
Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth.  Of  glee  clubs  the 
number  is  beyond  computation.  An  association  of 
this  kind  may  last  two  or  three  year.-,  and  sometimes 
exist  to  the  venerable  age  of  live  years,  hut  usually 
ceases  before  the  latter  extreme  period  i-  reached. 

"  The  Cecilian  Musical  Society.''  composed  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  was  organized  ahout  the  year  1875, 
ami  called  to  it-  service  as  conductor  of  its  concerts 
Michael  II.  <  Iross,  a  musician  of  merit  and  experience. 
This  society  practiced  at  Philadelphia  Institute  Hall, 
corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Usually 
the  grand  concerts  are  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
frequently  with  choruses  of  five  or  six  hundred 
singers,  and  with  great  perfection,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  competent  musical  critics.  In  1882  the 
Music  Festival  Association  was  organized,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  musical  entertainments  of  the  first 
class.  The  first  musical  festival  took  place  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  May  9,  1883,  and  continued  until 
May  12th.  There  were  four  evening  and  three  after- 
noon concerts,  fourteen  principal  solo  singers,  one 
hundred  orchestra  performers,  and  a  chorus  of  five 
hundred  voices. 

Negro  minstrelsy  began  to  attract  attention  about 
1837.  There  had  been  performers  who  sang  negro 
songs  in  white  faces  from  tin  early  period.  Some  of 
these  attained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity.  Graup- 
ner  appeared  iu  negro  characters  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  Boston,  in  1799.  He  sang  a  song  called  "The 
Gay  Negro  Boy."  Ahout  1824-25,  when  there  was 
considerable  talk  in  the  United  States  about  the  set- 
tlement of  Hayti  by  the  emigration  of  blacks  to  that 
island,  there  was  a  song  quite  popular  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  sung  by  a  vocalist  dressed  as  a  negro, — 


Grand  as  La&yettee." 

William  Kelly  brought  out  the  song  of  "<  loal-BIack 

Rose,"  as  heretofore  noted.  George  Washington 
Dixon  took  that  song  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
I  bomas  D.  Rice  made  Ins  first  appearance  in  a  negro 
song  at    Ludlow's   Theatre,   in    Louisville,   and    sang 

"Kittj  c.-l.link-a-ho-dink  1  Oh!  ohl  Roley  Boley— 
Good-morning,  ladies  all !"  Shortly  afterward  Rice 
obtained  or  composed  the  song  of  "  Jim  '  'row ,"  which 
attained  great  popularity  at  the  West.  Rice  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in 
the  summer  of  \W2,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  crowded  house-.  He  afterward  went  to 
London,   wlure   he   was    the    rage    tor    a    long    time. 

After  the  success  ol  Rice,  Dixon  "Coal  Black  Rose" 
baving   become  Btale  -brought   forward  a  new  song, 

"Zip  C< ,"  which  he  sang  at  the  Arch  Street  The- 
atre on  !h,  i:nh  of  June,  1884.    By  this  time  it  began 
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to  be  seen  that  there  was  money  in  "  the  Ethiopian 
business."  Small  parties  tor  singing  lu'gro  songs  and 
choruses  were  formed.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
was  the  Virginian  Serenaders,  the  leader  of  which 
was  the  violinist,  J.  Richard  Myers,  commonly  called 
"  Ole  Bull"  Myers  and  "  Dick"  Myers.  There  were 
associated  with  him  James  Sanford,  Edward  Kelley, 
Edward  Deaves,  John  Diamond,  W.  Horn,  Tony 
Winnemore,  and  Master  Proctor.  They  were  singing 
at  Temperance  Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  in  1847,  at 
which  time  they  were  joined  by  Eph  Horn,  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  an  attache  as  a  "sub- 
ject" in  Professor  Rogers'  lectures  on  mesmerism.  In 
1847,  Horn  joined  the  company,  which  shortly  after- 
ward appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  as  the 
Virginia  Serenaders.  Sanford  became  quite  famous, 
as  did  Horn.  There  was  an  immense  deal  of  genius 
in  their  performances. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1853,  Samuel  S.  Sanford 
opened  the  first  Ethiopian  permanent  opera-house 
in  the  second  story  of  a  large  building  in  Twelfth 
Street,  below  Chestnut.  This  place  was  burned  on 
the  9th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  In  1855, 
Sanford  reopened  the  Sanford  Opera-House,  at  Car- 
tee's  Lyceum,  in  Eleventh  Street  above  Chestnut. 
This  building  was  erected  as  a  house  of  worship  for 
the  First  Presbyterian  Reformed  Church,  of  which 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie  was  pastor.  After  some  years 
the  congregation  removed  to  their  new  church,  on 
Broad  Street,  and  the  Eleventh  Street  church  was 
purchased  for  account  of  the  Portuguese  Synagogue 
Mikveh  Israel.  This  congregation,  however,  never 
occupied  it,  having  concluded  to  erect  a  synagogue 
on  Seventh  Street  above  Arch.  The  church  building 
was  then  sold,  and  the  purchasers  altered  it  and  fitted 
it  up  as  a  place  of  amusement.  H.  S.  Cartee  opened 
it  as  "  The  Lyceum"  on  the  4th  of  December,  1854. 
One  of  the  features  of  Cartee's  performances  was  a 
burlesque  upon  the  performance  of  Jullien's  Band. 
In  Cartee's  company  were  Wilkes,  Dixey,  Cotton, 
Paul,  little  Anna  Kneass,  La  Petite  Marie,  and 
others.  After  the  first  season  Cartee  retired.  Cotton 
&  Dixey  succeeded  Cartee,  and  opened  what  they 
called  the  Eleventh  Street  Opera-House,  March  19, 
1855.  Their  season  was  short,  not  of  more  than  two 
weeks'  duration.  Samuel  S.  Sanford,  with  his  opera 
troupe,  was  performing  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall 
at  that  time.  He  became  the  lessee  of  the  Eleventh 
Street  Opera-House,  and  opened  it  as  the  New  Amer- 
ican Opera-House,  April  23,  1855.  The  company  was 
composed  of  Sanford,  Cool  White,  Kavanagh,  Lynch, 
Rainer,  Buruff,  and  Dixey.  Sanford  remained  in 
management  of  this  house  for  several  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Carncross  &  Dixey,  who  also  retained 
the  house  for  several  years.  Finally  Mr.  Dixey  re- 
tired, and  Mr.  Carncross  remained  sole  manager,  and 
is  still  at  his  post  in  1884.  After  thirty  years'  per- 
formance of  Ethiopian  minstrelsy  within  those  walls 
the  house  remains,  with  popularity  and  commanding 


j  a  good  business.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  that  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  entertainment  has  been  furnished, 
always   delightful  and  amusing,  and  kept  by  strict 

|  censorship  over  the  performers  free  from  vulgarity  or 
cause  of  offense. 

The  name  of  Sanford  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  Ethiopian  minstrelsy.     As  far  back  as  1830 

j  we  hear  of  negro  melodies  and  dances  by  performers 


with  blackened  faces,  but  never  of  character  scenes 
or  plays  acted  by  a  combination  of  performers.  A 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.j  paper  of  May  4,  1875,  published 
the  following: 

"Prior  to  1842  individual  performers,  who  were  specialty  performers 
as  a  general  thing,  were  numerous,— as  they  are  now.  The  first  band  of 
minstrels  was  organized  in  1842  at  Mr-.  Brock's  boarding-house,  in 
Catharine  Street,  New  York  City.  It  consisted  of  Dan  Er.iinctt,  Frank 
Brower,  Billy  Whitlock,  Dick  Pelham,  and  ci.  G.  Sanford.  The  members 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the  benefit  of  Pelham,  given 
Feb.  17,  1S43,  at  the  old  Chatham  Theatre,  and  afterward  at  the  old 
Bowery  Amphitheatre.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Park  Theatre, 
where  they  performed  for  two  weeks  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Rockwell  and  Stone.  From  the  Park  Theatre  they  went  to  Boston, and 
from  there  to  Europe." 

The  veteran  minstrel,  Samuel  S.  Sanford,  makes 
the  organization  date  one  year  later.     He  says  — 

"  In  the  winter  of  1843,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Dick  Pelham 's  benefit,  a  party  of  volunteer  singers  and  dance 
men  conceived  the  idea  of  all  going  on  together,  as  each  contended  for 
the  first  appearance  The  dispute  was  most  severe  between  Pelham, 
who  was  a  dancer  for  Dan  Emmet!,  and  Whitlock,  who  was  a  dancer 
for  Brower.  Finally,  to  settle  it,  Pelham  said,  'Let's  all  go  on  to- 
gether.' They  did  so,  and  were  highly  successful,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance arose  the  idea  of  a  troupe  of  performers.  Each  of  them  had 
his  instrument.  Frank  Brower  was  Bones,  Pelham  was  Tambo,  Whit- 
lock was  Bavjo,  and  Emmett,  the  author  of  '  Dixie,'  was  Violin.  In 
the  spring  of  1S44  I  traveled  with  Hugh  Lindsey,  and  we  gave  the  first 
minstrel  performances  in  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania.  The  company 
was  composed  of  Dan  Merrick,  Dan  Rice,  Tom  Young,  and  myself,  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  I  brought  out  John  Diamond,  Major  Winn, 
and  Dave  Lull.  We  opened  at  Commissioners'  Hall,  Sonthwnrk.  The 
commissioners  made  us  vacate  the  room  in  a  few  days.  We  then 
opened  at  Temperance  Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  during  the  holiday 
season  of  1844-45.  I  afterward  left  and  joined  the  '  Boston  Serenaders,' 
which  was  the  first  company  that  sang  at  Masouic  Hall.  Afterward  we 
played  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  On  leaving 
the  city  I  took  the  management  en  route  for  New  Orleans.  Thence  we 
went  to  England,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1848.  We  re- 
turned as  the  '  New  Orleans  Serenaders,'  and  opened  at  Musical  Fund 
Hall.  During  our  absence  the  '  Virginia  Serenaders1  came  to  the  front, 
in  1S4U-47.  They  introduced  Eph  Horn, With  Jim  Sanford,  Dick  Myers, 
Kelly,  Winnemore,  Kavanagh,  Solomon,  and  others.  Bill  Horn  was 
agent.  Speaking  of  Eph  Horn,  I  may  state  that  his  first  appear- 
ance as  Bones  was  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  day  after  Governor  Shunk's  In- 
auguration, which  was  in  December,  1844.  Any  one  who  dates  the  in- 
troduction of  minstrelsy  into  this  country  previous  to  these  dates  is 
wrong.  We  had  song-and-dance  men,  banjo-players,  people  as  Lucy 
Longs,  and  such  like,  long  before,  but  no  minstrels.'' 

This  is  very  positive  testimony.  Minstrel  perform- 
ances were  given  at  different  times  at  our  various 
theatres,  but  Sanford's  or  Carncross  &  Dixey's  Elev- 
enth Street  Opera-House  has  long  been  their  princi- 
pal headquarters.  The  Ethiopian  minstrelsy  of  old 
times  cannot  be  judged  by  the  modern  caricatures  of 
negro  humor.  It  was  something  original  ;  the  per- 
formers, many  of  them  men  of  culture  and  talent, 
used  their  native  wit  and  their  experience  of  the 
stage    in    the    delineation    of    the   old    "  plantation 
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darkies" and  "city  nigger," — tudies  from  life, — with 
•.  ration  thrown  in  to  make  them 
mique exhibitions  attracted 
attention  by  their  novelty,  and  the  real  m 
performers  made  them  very  popular.  Sum.-  <>t"  those 
actors  were  fine  singers,  and  more-  than  once  the 
touching  ;  sung  by  a 

rich  voice,  bas  moved  the  heart-chords  of  the  spec- 
tator who  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh.  The  once 
famous  Buckley  family  was  composed  of  excellent 
singers  and  fine  musicians.  Our  modern  minstrels 
may  be  well  gifted,  but  Ethiopian  minstrelsy  is  an 
exhausted  subject,  which  leaves  room  for  repetition, 
not  invention. 

In  1870,  Simmons  cc  Slocum,  who  had  long  been 

favorite    performers  at   the   Eleventh    Street   Opera- 

ded,    formed    a    partnership,   purchased 

property,  and  erect  Opera-House, 

on    the    north    side   of   Arch    Street,    west   of  Tenth. 

They   opened    Aug.   20,    1870,   and   were 

during  the   remaining  seasons  until  the  house  was 

burned  March  20,  ls;j.  It  was  rebuilt  and  reopened 
August  26th  of  the  same  year. 

Military  hands  were  tor  many  years  mi 
posed  of  drummers  and  tilers.  The  cavalry  usually 
turned  out  with  one  and  sometimes  two  or  i 
peters.  In  L805  the  Republican  Greens,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Duane,  established  a  band  of  twenty  musicians 
ai  uniform  as  the  company,  ('apt.  S. 
E.  Fotteral,  of  the  Independent  Blues,  in  I  i 

Alter  t  lie  war  of  1812  the  third  company  of 
Washington  <  luards  established  a  military  hand  com- 
posed of  colored  men.  The  leader  was  Prank  Johnson. 
This  was  substantially  a  reed  band,  with  clarionets, 
as,  a  serpent,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, bells,  on,-  ,,r  two  French  horns, and  bugles,  to 

and    weight    to   the   air.   and   a   bass  drum. 
There  were  a  tenor  drummer  and  a   filer  who   never 
played  with    the   hand,  hut    filled    up   lhe    in 
the    inarch    while   the    other    musil 

third  company  was  disbanded,  Johnson's 

hand  «;i-   I  I  panes.      It  »;h    lor 

many  years  constant  in  attendance  upon  parades  of 
This   hand 

supplied  with  stringed  instruments,  added 
for  balls  and  dancing  parties.    Frank  John- 
fine  musician,  and  reputed  in  Ins  time  to  be 
rformers  on  the  bugle  and  French 
h'Tn  in  t  i  •  He  was  a   man   ol   talent 

many  acceptable  marches, 
\    ■  i  hi-  death,  A.  .1. 

!  I.  handsome  looking  colored  man, 

I  -and,  under  tie 
ii 1  Mo  to  i  in  request 

! 

.iid.  tin-  membi    - 

Vbout  1888 
•  I  brass  instruments  ! 


iblisbed  principally  amoi 
hers  of  the  Beck  family.     They  hecame  fashionable 

military,  and  took  busim 
from  Frank  Johnson's  hand.     They  were  prominent 
on    parades   and    <  ■    for    many    years. 

German  Washington  Guards,  Gapt  E.  L. 
Kozeritz,  was  established,  about   I  - 

with  a  full  hand,  composed   of  tier  mans,  of  twenty  or 
thirty  instruments.     There  was   also   introduced  for 
the  fir-t  time  a  drum  corps  of  twelve  or  til', 
her-,  the  >tyle  and  mode  of  performance  of  which 
was   entirely  new  in   military  displays.     S 

companies  afterward  established  hands  of  their  own. 
Bayley's    Hand,  a  fine   organization,    was    - 

.  iiiles.     Breitcr's   Band   performed 
in  connection  with  the  Gray  companies.      I 
pany  and  battalion  of  German  Washington  Guards 
had  a  band  of  their  own,  and  several  other  companies 
and   regiments   were   supplied   with    bands 
1850  and  1860. 


CHAPTER    XXX IV 
il  l  BS   AND    CLUB    LIFE. 

A  i  i  HOI  1. 1 1  known  as  the  City  of  Homes,  Philadel- 
phia may  well  be  called  the  City  of  Clubs,  as  it  prob- 
ably contains  more  social  organizations  of  that  char- 
acter than  any  other  place  in  the  United  Sts 
New  York.  Below  will  be  found  sketches  of  all  the 
prominent  organizations  of  the  Quaker  City. 

Social  Clubs.— The  oldest  social  organization  in 
Philadelphia,  and  possibly  in  the  world,  is.  a-  we 
have  before  stated,  the  Schuylkill  Fishing  Company, 

con >nly  known  as  the  "  State  in  Schuylkill."  which 

was  formed  May  1.  1782.    In  that  yearacluh . . 
"  ( 'nloiiv  in  Schuylkill,"  by  way  of  jest,  the  members 
asserting  that  it  was  an  independent  colony  of  North 
America,  was    founded    by  Thomas   Stretch,   Enoch 
Flower,  Charles  Jones,  Joseph  Stiles,  Isaac  Snowden, 

John    Howard,   William    Hopkins,  and  otfa 
first    castle,   or   fish-house,   was   erected   on    the   west 
bank   of  the  Schuylkill,  above  where  Girard  Avenue 
bridge    now    stands.      An    association    of    V, 

known  as  th.   Society  of  Fori  St  David's,  was  after- 

ged  into  the  colony.  On  the  -1st  of  July, 
1826,  Gen.  Lafayette  visited  the  castle  and  was  duly 
elected   a  member  of  the  State.     On   the  27th  of 

April.    1844,    the    club    was    incorporated    under    the 

-    buylkill     Fishing    Company.      The 

-lie    i>    at     Rambo's     Rock,    near    Gray's 

I  ["he  officers  and  citizens  belongiu 

as  follows:  Robert  Adams,  ex-governor,  < 

I  March  L>8, 
1846      \    lil  ina     ....  cted  Oct  1l>, 

•e  Cuthbert,  elected  April  15,  l- 

Chrislian,  elected  April  15,  1858;  John  Wa 
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ernor,  elected  March  29, 1860;  R.  Rundle  Smith,  first 
counselor;  M.  E.  Rogers,  second  counselor;  Joseph 
T.  Thomas,  third  counselor;  Edwin  L.  Reakirt,  secre- 
tary of  state;  John  Hockley,  Jr.,  treasurer;  J.  Somers 
Smith,  sheriff;  F.  W.  Fotterall,  coroner;  Charles  S, 
Pancoast,  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  L.  H.  Warren,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wistar,  James  B.  Young,  Ellicott  Fisher,  W 
Redwood  Wright,  Victor  Guillou,  Neilson  Brown,  E 
W.  Keene,  H.  Carleton  Adams,  L.  Taylor  Dickson 
Honorary  members,  James  C.  Fisher,  William  Camac 
Daniel  Smith,  Jr. 

The  Philadelphia  Club,  which  occupies  a  mas 
sive  brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  was  organized  in  1833,  by  Henry 
Bohlen,  James  Markoe,  Joseph  P.  Norris,  Henry 
Beckett,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Commodore  James 
Biddle,  George  M.  Dallas,  John  M.  Scott,  and 
William  and  Henry  Chancellor.  These  names  rep- 
resented some  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
families  in  the  city.  The  club  first  had  rooms  in  the 
Adelphi  Building,  on  Fifth  Street  below  Walnut,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Ninth  Street  above  Spruce. 
The  members  then  occupied  a  building  on  Walnut 
Street  above  Ninth,  and  in  1850  the  present  building 
was  purchased.  The  club  paid  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  building,  and  nearly  that  amount  has  since 
been  spent  in  improving  the  property.  The  same  year 
that  the  club  moved  into  its  new  building  it  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation and  Reading-Room.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
1850,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Philadelphia  Club. 

Among  the  members  are  Frank  S.  Bond,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Jr.,  Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  Joseph  C.  Auden- 
reid,  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Thomas  A.  Biddle,  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  Simon  Cameron,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Edwin  H. 
Fitler,  John  G.  Johnson,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  George 
DeB.  Keim,  George  W.  Childs,  James  L.  Claghorn, 
George  D.  Krumbhaar,  Pierre  Lorillard,  Henry 
Lewis,  H.  Pratt  McKean,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  James 
W.  Paul,  W.  H.  Pancoast,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Richard 
Vaux,  Frank  Thomson,  J.  Lowber  Welsh,  Langhorn 
Wister,  Samuel  Ward,  Walter  McMichael,  H.  W. 
Biddle,  Atherton  Blight,  Beauveau  Borie,  Henry  P. 
Borie,  Richard  M.  Cadwalader,  G.  Dawson  Coleman, 
Brinton  Coxe,  Francis  J.  Crilly,  Rudolph  Ellis, 
Alfred  T.  Goshorn,  E.  B.  Grubb,  G.  C.  Heberton, 
Alfred  Horner,  Jr.,  E.  C.  Iungerich,  Robert  P.  Kane, 
Charles  Kuhn,  Hartman  Kuhn,  P.  Lardner,  Bloom- 
field  Mcllvain,  Clayton  Newbold,  Louis  C.  Norris, 
Richard  Peters,  Henry  Preaut,  William  Henry 
Rawle,  George  M.  Robeson,  Fairman  Rogers,  J.  G. 
Rosengarten,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  James  P.  Scott,  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  A.  Loudon  Snowden.  Among  the 
deceased  members  are  Adolph  E.  Borie,  Samuel  15. 
Fales,  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  Dr.  F.  F.  Maury,  and 
Philip  F.  Wharton. 

The  Social  Art  Cltjb,  which  occupies  a  hand- 
some house  on  Walnut  Street  above  Nineetenth, 
facing   Rittenhouse  Square,  was  organized   in   1875 


by  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Edward  S.  Clark,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  Charles  Piatt,  and  Stephen  A.  Cald- 
well, and  chartered  the  same  year.  The  objects  of 
the  club  are  the  promotion  of  literary,  artistic,  and 
antiquarian  tastes  among  the  members,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  and  antiquities.  A  large  resi- 
dence on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Fifteenth,  was  first 
occupied  and  handsomely  fitted  up.  In  1878  the  club 
purchased  the  building  1811  Walnut  Street  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  replaced  the  brick  front  with  a 
marble  facing.  The  club-house  is  filled  with  paint- 
ings, engravings,  curiosities,  and  antiquities  of  every 
description.  Among  some  of  the  most  prominent 
guests  of  the  club  have  been  Cyrus  Field,  Sir  George 
Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Victoria; 
Sekizawa  Akekio,  Japanese  Commissioner  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition;  Sir  Herbert  Bruce  Sanford, 
of  England  ;  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  W.  D.  Howells, 
Theodore  Thomas,  John  Fiske,  Count  Szecheniyi,  of 
Hungary ;  Count  Hoyos  and  Count  Andrassy,  of 
Austria,  and  numerous  others.  Among  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  club  are  Edwin  N. 
Benson,  George  H.  Boker,  Samuel  Baugh,  Henry 
N.  Bartol,  Pierce  Archer,  James  L.  Claghorn,  George 
W.  Childs,  Craig  Biddle,  Frank  S.  Bond,  Franklin 
B.  Gowen,  George  DeB.  Keim,  William  Brockie,  John 
Cadwalader,  James  E.  Caldwell,  A.  J.  Drexel,  Ferdi- 
nand J.  Dreer,  Clayton  French,  Frank  Furness, 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  E.  Burd  Grubb,  Clement 
A.  Griscom,  Dr.  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  John  G.  Johnson, 
Hartman  Kuhn,  Henry  C.  Lea,  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis,  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  W.  E.  Littleton,  Edwin  M.  Lewis,  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  Frederick  T.  Mason,  Col.  Henry  Metcalfe, 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  G.  Heide  Norris,  George  M. 
Newhall,  S.  Davis  Page,  Joseph  Patterson,  James  W. 
Paul,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  William  Henry  Rawle,  Fair- 
man  Rogers,  Edward  T.  Steel,  Frank  Thomson,  \V. 
S.  Vaux,  R.  J.  C.  Walker,  Henry  Wharton,  Henry 
Winsor,  William  Struthers,  and  Howard  Roberts. 

The  Rabbit,  which  originally  had  its  headquar- 
ters in  a  quaint  farm-house  on  Rabbit  Lane,  near 
Fiftieth  Street,  was  organized  about  1867-68  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia 
Riding  Club.  Among  the  members  at  that  time  were 
i  A.  J.  Drexel,  George  C.  Carson,  Fairman  Rogers, 
Charles  R.  Colwell,  Henry  B.  Tatliam,  Joseph  Laps- 
ley  Wilson,  Samuel  B.  Thomas,  Joseph  Patterson, 
Dr.  John  Neill,  Richard  C.  McMurtrie,  Morton  P. 
Henry,  Evans  Rogers,  and  J.  D.  Bleight.  Henry  B. 
Tatham  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  might 
be  considered  the  first  president  of  the  association. 
As  it  became  more  popular  other  members  were 
added,  until  the  roll  assumed  very  respectable  pro- 
portions. A  number  of  members  of  the  City  Troop 
joined, and  stimulated  tin-  taste  tor  horseback  exercise. 
A  track  was  staked  out  in  a  field  and  private  exhibi- 
tions of  speed  were  given,  so  es  being  of 
exceptional  interest. 
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From  ]m;:  until  L872  the  house  on  Rabbit  Lane 
was  occupied  by  the  party,  and  in  the  latter  year  they 
removed  I  1 1  . .  Lane,  on  the  « 

Btaying  tl  made  to  a 

picturesque  old   h  round   belonging  to 

Christ  Church   Hospital,  beyond  Bel i.     In   1875 

the  club  took  possession  of  the  Asheton  mansion, 
on  Ford  n  hi   West  Park.    Three  years 

tin  to  the  old  farm-house 
on  the  <  !hi  rounds,  where  they 

still  remai  an  old  two-story  building 

di  stone,  having  a  high  pitch-roof  and  any  number 
of  old-fashioned  angles.  On  July  2,  1877,  the  club 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  Tin 

in  .n   ni  iii   members  are  George  B.  Rob- 
erts,   J.    B.    Lippincott,   Wayne   MacVeagh,   Frank 

Thomson,  James  A.  Bayard,  Jr.,  < <    ll    Boker, 

Willi  mi  Harrison  I  I       . trd  J.  Etting,  Wil- 

liam Read  Fisher,  Dr.  U.S.  Huidekoper,  Charles  K. 
[de,  W.  W.  Harrison,  F.  W.  Fotterall,  J..  Taylor 
Dickson,  II.   Carlton    Ldams,  John    A.  Brown,  Jr., 

J.   N.   DuBarry,  E.  Burd  Grubb,  Samuel   Wetl I, 

J.  F.  Tobias,  Samui  W<  sh,  Jr.,  <  ampbell  Tucker, 
Samuel  G.  Thompson,  James  P.  Scott,  <  leorge  Philler, 
William  E.  Littleton.  Clayton  McMichael,  Walter 
..  Richard  Peters,  Moncure  Robinson,  Jr., 
Hartman  Kubn,  William  II.  Gaw,  J.  Aubrey  .'ones, 
Henrj  Bower,  William  T.  Lowber,  .1.  Alfred  Kay, 
William  McMichael,  and  George  Willing.     k.mong 

I  members  are  <  ten.  <  leorge  ( '>.  Meade,  l>r. 
I".  F.  Maury, Owen  Jones, and  Lewis  Wain  Smith. 

Tin.   Sketi  b    Cli  b,   on   Chestnut    Strei 
Broad,  was  formed  by  a  number  of  artists  on  Nov.  11, 

original  members  were  R.  Wiley,  George 
.  Philip  F.  Wharton,  II.  C.   Bispham,  E. 
Mcllhenny,  J.  Gibon,  Edgar  Wyand,  and  E.  B.  B<  n- 
sell.     Every  Thursday  e\  en 

social  recreation  and  sketching.  Once  a  month  a 
prize  i>  awarded  Tor  the  best  illustration  of  a  subject 
given.  The  prize  awarded  for  the  best  monthly  illus- 
tration is  generally  a  handsome  print.  In  awarding 
it,  the  treatment,  drawing,  and  composil 
carefully  considered.  An  annual  prize  is  also  awarded 
for  the  lie-t  illusti  tutotype  of 

of  the  old  masters.     During  its  existence 
d  greatly  instrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement <■!'  art  in  the  city.     In   1  s?  I  a  aeries  of 
.  fore  the  club  by  Professor 
Harrison  Allen  on  >my,"  which  proved 

to  the  members.     At  intervals  life 
i  instituted,  at  which  the  members 

draw  Iron, 

given  from  time  to  time  by  the  club  to  visiting  artists 

n  to  D.  K. 

Knight,  James  Hamilton  and  P.  F. 

Rotbermel,  w  hich  ■■  i  led.     Receptions 

■  r  clubs  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals.     Among  the  prominent  ,M1,,  | 


W.  M.   Lan-dale,  C.  E.  Dana.   Howard 
J    nl  Shinn,  Frank  II.  Taylor.  H.  V.  Poore, 
t,  Herman  Simon.  C.  H.  Stephen-.  W.  M. 
Luiik.  Charles    Mcllhenny,    Ernest    II.    Klemroth, 
Frank   1).  Briscoe,  Charles  V.  Brown,  Leon  Dela- 
-     phen  J.  Ferris,  Arthur  B.  Frost,  Frederick 
.,  -  P.  Kelly.  I).  K.  Knight,  Milne  Ramsay, 
W.  II.  Lippincott,  Frank  Moss,  J. McLure  Hamilton, 
and  1 1  :i  i  r\  Thouron.     Among  the  deceased  members 
1".  Bensell,  Philip  F.  Wharton,  and  How- 
ard M.  1'oland. 

The  I'i.nn  Club  was  organized  on  March  18, 1875, 
by  Wharton  Barker,  J.  M.  Power  Wallace,  John  C. 
Sims,  Jr.,  Morton  McMichael,  Jr.,  Capt.  W.  W. 
Nevin,  Howard  Roberts, Samuel  Wagner,  Jr.,  Charles 
Chauncey,  Simon  A.  Stern,  and  Henry  Reed.  The 
organization  was  named  the  Penn  Club,  and  its 
stated  to  be  the  association  of  authors, 
artists,  and  men  of  science,  and  amateurs  of  music, 
letters,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  club  membership  was 
limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  who  were  authorized  to  elect  a  chairman, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Wharton  Barker  was  elected 
chairman  (there  being  no  president',  Morton  Mc- 
Michael, Jr.,  treasurer,  and  John  C.  Sims,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary. The  club  prospered  greatly,  and  soon  became 
widely  known  by  its  receptions  of  prominent  men. 
\',\  the  30th  of  April,  1875,  it  had  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  aud  thirty,  which  was  soon  increased  to  the 
limit  prescribed.  Finding  the  rooms  too  small,  the 
house  at  tin-  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Locust 
Streets  was  rented  and  lilted  up,  and  in  July,  L875,  the 
club  moved  into  its  new  quarters.  During  its  com- 
paratively short  career  the  Penn  Club  has  entertained 
many  distinguished  guests,  and  its  receptions,  while 
thoroughly  informal,  have  always  been  enjoyable. 
1  li,  custom  is  when  a  prominent  stranger  arrive-  in 
town  with  whom  a  member  is  acquainted 
an  otlieial  invitation  to  him,  and  the  club  i-  notified 
of  the  event.  Those  who  attend  the  reception  spend 
their  time  in  conversing  with  one  another,  and  a  plain 
and  inexpensive  collation  is  Berved.  The  first  recep- 
tion given  by  the  club  was  on  March  25,  1875,  and 
was  tendered  to  Carl  SchUTZ.  On  May  27th,  Dion 
Boucicault  was  the  guest,  and  in  October 

i.  the  astronomer,  was  entertained. 

Since  that  time  receptions  have  been  tendered   to  the 

faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, the  direc- 
tor- of  the  Academy  of  Pine  Art-.  Sothcrn   and  Jef- 

ferson  the  actors,  W.  W.  story  the  sculptor,  Gen. 
Grant,  just  previous  to  hi-  starting  on  his  voyage 

around  the  world,  the  Historical  Societies  oi  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  when  Wayne  MacVeagh 
delivered  an  interesting  address,  P..  I..  Farjeon  the 
novelist,  Bayard  Taylor,  .lames  E.  Murdoi  b 

.  \    Pottl  r.  MP..  Wall    Whitman. 

and  Dr.  William  Pepper,  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     The  following  members  have  died 
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since  the  organization  of  the  club:  Thomas  Balch, 
A.  Lardner  Brown,  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  Theodore 
Cuyler,  Hon.  Thomas  Bradford  Dwight,  Asa  I.  Fish, 
LL.D.,  Professor  William  Newton  Meeks,  Samuel  B. 
Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Hon.  Morton  McMichael,  Hon. 
Joseph  T.  Pratt,  B.  Lincoln  Ray,  M.D.,  Lewis  Syl- 
vester, and  Charles  H.  Addicks.  Among  the  present 
members  of  the  club  are  George  H.  Boker,  Professor 
George  F.  Barker,  Judge  Craig  Biddle,  Anthony  J. 
Drexel,  Judge  Hanna,  Robert  P.  Dechert,  George 
DeB.  Keim,  J.  Vaughn  Merrick,  Walter  E.  Rex, 
George  W.  Childs,  Fairman  Rogers,  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
H.  Howard  Furness,  and  Professor  Charles  J.  Stille\ 

The  Catholic  Club,  which  has  a  house  on  the 
east  side  of  Broad  Street,  below  Walnut,  was  origi- 
nally founded,  in  1870,  under  the  name  of  the  De 
Sales  Institute.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  St.  Fran- 
cis De  Sales,  and  the  object  was  to  give  aid  to  Cath- 
olic charities  and  support  the  faith.  The  club  was 
chartered  on  the  7th  of  April,  1875,  and  two  years 
later  an  amendment  was  added,  by  which  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Catholic  Club.  In  March,  1877, 
the  building  in  Broad  Street  was  leased,  and  after 
extensive  improvements  the  club  moved  in.  The  club 
is  accustomed  to  give  annual  art  or  musical  recep- 
tions, as  well  as  entertainments  in  honor  of  prominent 
persons.  On  Wednesday  evening,  June  13, 1877,  one 
of  the  finest  receptions  ever  given  by  the  club  was 
tendered  to  its  venerable  ex-president,  Joseph  R. 
Chandler.  A  sumptuous  banquet  was  served  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  club-house,  at  which  President 
Robins  occupied  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Mr. 
Chandler  at  his  right  hand.  Speeches  were  made  by 
George  D.  Wolff,  Pierce  Archer,  Jr.,  Charles  Phillips, 
Mr.  Chandler,  President  Robins,  S.  Edwin  Megargee, 
and  others,  together  with  an  original  poem,  written 
and  read  by  John  I.  Rogers.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  a  fine  reception  was  also  tendered  to  Archbishop 
Wood,  upon  his  return  from  Europe,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  proved  a  very  enjoyable  occasion.  Two 
years  later  a  reception  was  given  to  Monsignor  Cha- 
tard,  formerly  president  of  the  American  College  at 
Rome.  Numerous  other  receptions  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time  by  the  club,  which  have  always 
proved  highly  successful.  From  October  to  the  fol- 
lowing April,  in  every  year,  Sunday  nights  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  and  interesting 
essays  before  the  club.  Daniel  Dougherty  has  several 
times  delivered  lectures  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
concerts  have  also  been  given,  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  devoted  to  various  charitable  institutions. 

The  Mercantile  Club,  composed  principally  of 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith,  was  organized  on  Nov. 
10,  1853.  Among  the  original  members  were  Mayer 
Arnold,  Lazarus  Mayer,  H.  Gunsenhauser,  Michael 
Moyer,  B.  Greenewald,  Moses  A.  Dropsie,  and  others. 
For  ten  years  the  club  occupied  the  premises  Nos. 
410  and  412  Crown  Street,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1869,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature.     The 


members  applying  for  the  charter  were  Hyman  Gun- 
senhauser, David  Teller,  Benjamin  F.  Greenewald, 

'  Israel  Weil,  Gabriel  Baum,  Charles  Stein,  Henry 
Koshland,  Levi  Mayer,  Arnold  Vogel,  Morris  Rosen- 

'  bach,  Jacob  Louer,  Thomas  S.  Sterr,  and  E.  G.  A. 
Baker.  In  November,  1879,  the  club  leased  the  large 
double  brick  house  No.  864  North  Seventh  Street, 

!  owned  by  Edwin  H.  Fitter,  and  fitted  it  up  at  a  cost 

I  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  property  has  a  front- 
age on  Seventh  Street,  including  a  large  garden  of 
eighty-nine  feet.  The  depth  of  the  club  building  is 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  connecting  with  a  hand- 
some new  brownstone  and  pressed-brick  hall  fronting 
on  Franklin  Street,  between  Parrish  and  Poplar 
Streets.  The  club-house  and  hall  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  thrown  into  one  at  any  time  it  is 
desired,  and  this  is  generally  done  at  the  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  organization. 

The  Riding  Club,  which  is  located  on  Sixteenth 
Street  below  Walnut,  was  formed  about  thirty  years 
ago  by  a  number  of  prominent  lawyers.  Among  the 
gentlemen  who  rode  on  horseback  together  at  that 
time  were  the  late  St.  George  T.  Campbell,  Charles 
Peterson,  Benjamin  Gerhard,  John  D.  Bleight,  Judge 
Cadwalader,  and  others.  After  some  little  time  the 
equestrians  desired  to  procure  a  place  to  exercise  their 
horses  without  going  out  on  the  road.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  room  not  too  far  from  the  courts, 
as  the  lawyers  might  be  sent  for  at  any  time.  They 
therefore  obtained  permission  to  use  a  room  on  San- 
som  Street  above  Eighth,  where  they  remained  for 
several  years.  While  located  there  Judge  Hare, 
Samuel  A.  Rulon,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Dr.  John 
Neill,  Evans  Rogers,  and  his  son  Fairman  Rogers,  R. 
C.  McMurtrie,  and  George  W.  Biddle,  were  frequent 
attendants.  Afterward  they  moved  to  their  present 
location,  No.  215  South  Sixteenth  Street,  below  Wal- 
nut. In  1868  the  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
riding  at  this  place  procured  articles  of  incorporation 
for  an  organization  under  the  name  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Ridiug  Club.  Among  the  incorporators  were 
John  D.  Bleight,  Evans  Rogers,  Fairman  Rogers,  S. 
A.  Rulon,  A.  J.  Drexel,  F.  A.  Drexel,  S.  H.  Horst- 
man,  Joseph  Patterson,  Israel  Morris,  Benjamin  Per- 
kins. George  W.  Childs,  J.  T.  Kille,  and  George  W. 
Biddle. 

The  Clover  Club,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  Bellevue,  where  its  table  in  the  shape  of 
a  four-leafed  clover  is  only  seen  upon  the  occasion  of 
its  monthly  dinners,  was  organized  in  January,  1882. 
It  is  an  association  of  prominent  men  who  like  a  good 
dinner,  and  who  also  like  to  see  their  friends  enjoy 
one.  Some  of  the  most  notable  men  in  America  have 
been  entertained  at  its  hospitable  board.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  comprise  the  membership  : 

Active  Members. — John  M.  Ashmcad,  W.  R.  Balch, 
vice-president;  Dr.  Edward  Bedloe,  George  W.  Boyd, 
Col.  F.  A.  Burr,  William  M.  Bunn,  James  T.  Bing- 
ham, J.  L.  Carncross,  Joel  Cook,  C.  R.  Deacon,  sec- 
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nuirv  and  treasurer;  Col.  Thomas  Donaldson,  Judge 
Thomas   R.   Elcock,   M.   M    Gillam,   M.    P.   Handy, 

.1.  II.  Heverin,  T.  M.  Jackson,  B.  K. 
Jamison,  W.  II.  Lex,  president  of  Common  Council; 
Col.  William  Ludlow,  U.S.A.,  and  chief  engineer 
Philadelphia  Water-Works;  R.  W.  Merrill,  W.  I!. 
Merrill,  W.  ".    Hensel,    \     K.   McClure,   Louis    N. 

I  bomaa    Potti  r,   .h.    I  leorge   <;.    Pierie, 

i  iin.ry    Smith,     Edward     J.    Swartz,    J.    R. 

K.  ('.  Clipperton, 
British  Consul;  Charles  Burdeti  Hart,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  Paymaster  M.  C.  MacDonald,  D.S  N 

//  !/      •  I  »anii  i     I  lougherty,    Hon. 

Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Sol.  Smith 
Russell. 

Tm   Jot  i:n  \i  1-1-'  Club,  which  occupies  a  hand- 
some  flve-story   building   nn    Walnut    Street  above 
Ninth,  is  composed  entirely  of  «'liti>rs  and  reporters, 
and  numbers   one    hundred    and   fifty   members.     It 
20, 1882,  and  incorporated  March 
30,  L888.     The  object  of  the  club  is  to  promote  frater- 
nity among  journalists,  and  with  this  vi.  « 
tertainments  are  given  fortnightly.    The  i 
includes  a  large  restaurant,  parlor,  library,  smoking-, 
billiard-,  reading-, card-, and  lodging-rooms  for  mem- 
bers.  The  officers  arc  :  President,  M.  P.  Handy ;  Vice- 
President,  George  E.  Mapes;  Secretary.  James  Hoyt  ; 
Treasurer,  John    Norris;    Managers,  M.   P.   Handy, 
w.  W.  ('.  Ruch,  John   Norris,  L.   V   Me- 
M.  Jackson,  T  J.   Lindsay;  House  Com  - 
erl   11.  1 1 1  ice k  ley.  chairman.  I  i.  II.  Shearer, 

e,  G.  R.  Morse,  and  W.  R.  Lester.  The 
club  possesses  a  number  of  valuable  paintings  and 
engravings,  as  well  as  odd  bric-a-brac  and  furniture. 

The  Liberal  Club,  which  occupies  a  hands e 

marble  building  on  Broad  Street,  ah<>\  e  Chestnut,  was 
organized  in  1876,  by  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Union  League  and  the  Reform  Club,  the  latter  of 
which  has  since  dissolved.  The  club  was  incorporated 
D   I     Houston,  Sti  phi  o   Flanagan,  S.  F. 

D,  William  Warn  ibompson, 

!  ■  agan, Charles  LCragin,and  E.  F.  Poulterer. 

The   I'mvii;-iiv   Club,  to  which   only  college 

graduate  -  ipies  a  handsome  house  on 

mve  Thirteenth 

William    Bacon   Stevens   is   the   president,  and  the 

on  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

i]   publishers 
rganized  in 
1877,  and 

re.     It  is  comp 

following  n,   Stephen 

W.  Frick, 
Edward  J    -  M  i  lleary,  Thomas 

J.   Lindi  nnell,  William   II.  Smith, 

William   I  Hermann 

:  ruson,  H. 


.1.  Murdoi  rie,  William  Arthur,  James 

R.  Young,  William  Perrine,  Robert  S.  Menamin, 
Franklin  Dundore. 

Political  Clubs. —  1'ic-idcs  tin-  many  social  organ- 
izations in  Philadelphia  there  are  numerous  political 

clubs.   Pr men!  among  these  is  the  Uhi< 

which  is  the  leading  club  of  the  Quaker  City.  It 
is  an  outgrowth  from  the  Union  Club,  which  was 
organized  Nov  15,  1862,  by  Morton  M 
chairman,  J.  I.  C.  Hare,  Charles  Gibbons,  Benjamin 
Gerhard,  and  George  H.  Boker,  secretary.  Articles 
of  association  were  drawn  up,  and  the  organization 
r/he  Union  Club  of  Philadelphia."  The 
articles  provided,  after  reciting  loyalty  to  the  United 

Man-,  thai  the  club  should  meet  every  Saturday 
evening  at  the  house  of  a  member,  who  should  pro- 
vide a  moderate   entertainment    not    later   than   ten 

I  o'clock.  Not  more  than  three  dishes  of  various  kinds 
could  be  served,  and  the  wines  were  limited  to  sherry 
and  Madeira  and  one  other.  Meetings -were  after- 
ward held  at  the  residences  of  .lames  W.  Paul,  John 
Ashhurst,  Bloomfield  H.  Moore,  and  Dr.  \ 
Swann.     On  Dec.  27,  L862,  a  meeting  was  held  al  the 

1  residence  of  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs,  at  which  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  from  the 
members  of  the  Union  Club.  The  large  house  No. 
1118  Chestnut  Street  was  taken,  and  alter  being  thor- 
oughly furnished  was  thrown  open  to  the  members. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Union  Club  was  continued  as  a 

purely  social  organization  until  Nov.  4.  L865,  when 
the  weekly  meetings  were  superseded  by  an  annual 
dinner,  which  was  to  be  held  on  December  27th  in 
each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  League. 

The  League  rapidly  assumed  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  polities  of  the  nation,  and  printed  circu- 
lar- were  prepared  and  sent  out  to  every  city,  town, 
and  village  in  the  country,  rriviiiL'  plans  tor  insti- 
tuting similar  Leagues  to  uphold  the  Union  cause. 
A  board  of  publication  was  appointed,  and  the  -uin 
of  thirty-live   thousand    dollars  was   soon    subscribed 

for  the   purpose  of  printing  and   issuing   patriotic 

pamphlets.  They  were  sent  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  probably  did  much  toward  the  BUCCCSSOfthe 
Republican  party.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
f..r  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  disabled 

Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  accomplished  much 

good.  During  this  year  (1868  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enlist  and  send  into  the  Geld  as  many 
regiments  of  Boldiers  as  its  means  might  warrant. 
In  a  few  days  eighty  thousand  dollar-  were  collected 

and  three   regiments  were   armed,  equipped,  and  sent 

forward.  In  August,  1864,  the  lease  of  the  build- 
ing No.  lli^  Chestnut  Street  expired,  and  could  not 

be  renewed,  as  the  late  Matlhias  W.  Baldwin  desired 
the  premises  as  a  residence.  A  lot  of 
ground  had  been  previously  purchased  at  the  corner 
nt  Itroad  and  Sansom  Streets,  Upon  which  it  was  de- 
termined   to   erect    a   suitable   building  for    the   club. 
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During  its  erection  the  League  moved  temporarily 
into  a  building  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  opposite  where 
Concert  Hall  was  formerly.  While  located  here  the 
League  opened  a  recruiting-office  for  colored  soldiers 
in  the  premises  next  door,  which  created  considerable 
excitement  among  the  resideuts  of  the  vicinity.     At 


postpone  the  affair.  The  building,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  club-houses  in  the  world,  was  built  by  John 
Crump,  and  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Union  League  has  always  been  noted  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  its  receptions,  which  have 
invariably  been  attended  by  the  highest  society  in 
Philadelphia.  Many  prominent  men  have  been 
entertained  within  its  walls,  and  to  all  who  have  par- 
taken of  its  open-handed  hospitality  the  memory  is 
a  pleasant  one.  The  fine  art  receptions  have  been 
eagerly  hailed  by  those  who  desired  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  treasures  of  paintings  and  statuary  in  the  build- 
ing, and  the  dancing  receptions  are  the  delight  of 
the  fair  sex  of  the  Quaker  City.  The  first  reception 
given  in  the  building  was  tendered  to  Lieut.-Gen. 
Grant  in  1865,  and  proved  highly  successful.  In 
1867,  Maj.-Gen.  Philip 
Sheridan  was  entertained, 
and  at  the  same  time  Maj.- 
Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  was 
present.     On  Dec.  14, 


\" -^ 
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this  time  the  League  numbered  nearly  one  thousand 
members,  and  when  a  meeting  was  held  Concert  Hall 
was  hired  for  the  occasion,  as  the  premises  were  much 
too  small  for  them.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  war  the 
League  sent  into  the  field  nine  regiments,  two  battal- 
ions, and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  all  armed  and  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  the  club. 

On  May  11, 1865,  the  Union  League  took  possession 
of  their  magnificent  new  building  at  Broad  and  San- 
son! Streets.  It  had  been  intended  to  inaugurate  the 
moving  with  a  grand  reception,  but  on  account  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  it  was  decided  to 


the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  was  the 
guest  of  the  League  at  an  entertainment  given  in 
this  house.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1870,  the  first  re- 
ception was  given  to  the  families  of  the  members 
and  many  invited  guests.  A  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred was  appointed  to  look  after  the  details,  and 
everything  passed  off  successfully.  The  club-house 
was  magnificently  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants, 
and  an  admirable  orchestra  furnished  appropriate 
music.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1871,  a  grand  re- 
ception was  tendered  to  George  H.  Boker  upon  his 
appointment  as  minister  to  Turkey,  which  was  largely 
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attended,  and  on  July  10,  1876,  Mr.  Boker,  having 
returned  from  Russia,  to  which  country  he  had  heen 
appointed  minister,  was  entertained  a  second  time. 

r  26th  in  the  Bame  your.  Hon.  Ruther- 
ford B.   Bay<  -.  al  that  time  <  rovernor  oi 

t  the  League.  Two  years  later  President 
Hayes  and  bis  wife  were  given  a  grand  reception  by  the 
dub,  :it  which  the  'I.-. •oration-  were  notable  for  their 

I  ed  April  15,  1  B79, 

ember 23d, of  thesame year, Gen.  <  Irani  and 

bis  wife  were  entertained  after  their  journey  around 

the  world.  In  addition  to  these  more  prominent  re- 
ceptions, there  have  been  innumerable  social  enter- 
tainments. There  are  generally  two  reception-  to  the 
families  of  members  and  invited  guests  every  winter. 

The  Amebicus  Club  is  the  leading  Democratic 
organization  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  a  house  on 
Broad  Streel  above  Chestnut.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
1867,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Judah 
513  Pine  Street,  having  for  its  object  the 
formation  of  a  social  club  to  he  composed  of  Demo- 
crats. There  were  present  at  the  time  John  Welsh, 
John  Kelsh,  John  P.  Delaney,  Dr. . I.  Isaacs,  William 

B.  II 1.  George  Concannon,  William  W.  Dougherty, 

Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  David  A.  Nagle,  .lames  Stewart, 
John  White.  John  0.  Grady, and  Andrew  J.  McGrath. 
Since   that   meeting  John  P.    Delaney,    William  B. 

H 1,  David  A.  Nagle,  James  Stewart,  John  White, 

and  Andrew  J.  McGrath  have  died.  John  White 
acted  as  temporary  president,  William  B.  Hood  as 
secretary,  and  Dr.  Isaacs  as  treasurer.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  membership  should  be  limited  to  thirty,  and 
that  the  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  third  story 
of  the  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Walnut  Streets.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  rent 
and  furnish  the  premises,  and  they  were  fitted  up  in 
comfortable  style. 

On  the  II  tli  of  the  following  month  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  reported  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  name  was  adopted  as 
Philadelphia,"  and  the  object 
i  have  a  room  or  rooms  open  at  all 
times,  furnished  with  books  and  newspapers  of  the 
day.  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  and  the  social 

of  the  members.      It    was  stipulated   that 

r-  of  tbe  club  should  be  adherents  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
",   the  l.'.th  of  May,  1867,  it   was  agreed  to 
increase  the  membership  to  thirty-five,  and  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  effected  by  electing  the  follow- 

:•  nt,  John  Weh 
William  Conway;  Secretary,  Andrew   J.  McGrath; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  J    I 

icannon,  .Matthew  S.  Parrell,  John  Kelsh, 
and  James  St.  wart. 

Dunn/    the    early    pari    of  the    war,  just    alter   the 


Union  League  had  been  started  and  was   pi 
favorably,  several    of   the    members    thought   a   club 
modeled  after  the  same  pattern,  but  conducted  upon 
Domical  principles,  would  be  a  great  success. 
Accordingly  they  met  and  formed  the  National  Union 

Club,  having  it-  headquarters  on  Chestm 
above  Eleventh,  in  Girard  row.  At  that  time  the 
he  large  double  mansion  on 
the  south  side  of  the  same  square.  The  ol. 
National  Union  Club  was  to  sustain  the  government 
of  the  Lniled  State-,  to  cheek  disloyalty  by  every 
legitimate  method,  and  at  the  -ame  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  national.  State,  and  municipal  polities. 
The  club  was  a  purely  political  organization,  ami 
iriginal  members  were  John  E.  Addicts, 
John  L.  Hill,  William  R.  Leeds,  Henry  C.  Howell, 
and  Robert  P.  King.  After  the  war  had  closed  the 
members  began  to  lose  interest  in  it,  and  about  1872 
the  club  was  dissolved.  As  the  years  rolled  on  the 
member-  became  desirous  of  forming  another  political 
elul.,  and  about  1874  the  Union  REPUBLIC  an  Cli  B 
of  Philadelphia  was  formed.  The  object  of  the  new- 
club  was  to  sustain  and  aid  the  Republican  party, 
and  also  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  political  cam- 
paigns. Applicants  for  membership  were  restricted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  were  Republicans. 

As  soon  as  the  club  was  organized  it  moved  into 
the  fine  building  northeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  which  it  still  occupies.  At  that 
time  the  president  was  John  E.  Addicks,  who  held  that 
position  until  his  death.  M.  Hall  Stanton  was  vice- 
president,  Henry  C.  Selby  was  secretary,  and  James 
N.  Kerns  treasurer.  On  Oct.  12,  187S,  application 
was  made  for  a  charter  by  the  following  members,  to 
whom  it  was  granted:  John  E.  Addicks,  M.  Hall 
Stanton,  Henry  C.  Selby,  James  N.  Kerns,  and  John 
McCullough.  These  members  at  one  time  held  all 
the  property  of  the  club  in  their  own  name,  but 
afterward  transferred  it  to  the  organization. 

The  Commonwealth  Club,  a  Democratic  organ- 
ization, and  the  I'm  1 1  D  Ki  Pi  Bl  (CAM  Cli  B  occupy 
the  southwest  and  northwest  comers  of  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets  respectively. 

I'm  Young  Republicans'  Ci  cjb  is  at  Twelfth  and 
<  in  -mm  Streets,  and  the  Pennsi  lvania  Club,  an 
independent  political  organization,  on  Walnut  Street 
below   Thirteenth. 

r*HE  Saturday  Club,  organized  on  Oct  13,  1871, 
ma]  be  considered  almost  lineal  in  succession  from 
the  Wistai  Parties  and  Wistar  Club,  established  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  [ts  first  president  was 
Hon.  Morton  Mc.Miehael  ;  George  H.  Boker,  secre- 
tary. It  succeeded  the  Union  Club,  which  was 
founded    in    L862,    and    continued    during    the 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

AUTHORS    AND    LITERATURE   OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  development  of  the  literature  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  to  the  author  a  very  entertaining  study. 
The  simplicity  of  its  original,  the  means  of  its  pub- 
lication, the  inspirations  of  its  first  ideas,  contrasted 
with  the  excellent  height  to  which  it  has  attained, 
are  things  in  the  contemplation  of  which  any  person, 
whether  he  be  a  Philadelphian  or  not,  who  is  fond  of 
historical  investigations,  could  not  fail  to  become 
much  interested.  The  school-master  and  the  printer 
must  begin  this  benign  work,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
consider  the  scale  upon  which  these  two  plied  their 
vocations  in  this  early  society.  The  name  of  Enoch 
Flower  heads  one  list,  that  of  William  Bradford  the 
other.  The  former  would  be  unknown  to  fame  but 
for  a  leaf  in  the  journal  of  the  Council  in  1683,  whereon 
appears  a  modest  schedule  of  prices,  which  would 
seem  to  have  put  out  of  view  of  this  wielder  of  the 
rod  and  ferule  all  prospect  of  great  earthly  riches. 
But  children  were  not  numerous,  and  their  hands, 
when  strong  enough  to  wield  an  axe  or  hoe,  or  follow 
a  plow  and  wagon  horse,  were  thought  to  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  forest  or  the  field  than  in 
thumbing  even  the  rudiments  of  any  sort  of  lore.  Mr. 
Enoch  Flower,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Wilt- 
shire man,  had  this  entry  on  the  Council  journal : 

"Tenth  Month  26th,  1683,  Enoch  Flower  undertakes  to  teach  school 
in  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  following  terms,  viz.: 

"To  learn  to  read  English,  four  shillings  by  the  quarter;  to  write,  six 
shillings  by  ditto;  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  eight  shillings  by 
the  quarter;  boarding  a  scliobtr,  that  is  t.i  say,  dbt,  lodging,  washing, 
and  schooling,  ten  pounds  for  one  whole  year." 

This  last  sum,  we  observe,  was  half  that  of  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  and  we  must  allow  it  to  be 
possible  that  the  rector,  like  Mr.  Squeers,  was  wont 
to  make  some  of  his  practical  lessons  available  in 
domestic  economy.  Six  years  after  this  date  the  first 
public  school,  called  "Friends'  Public  School,"  was 
begun.  In  1697  this  school  had  become  considerable 
enough  to  be  incorporated  in  a  charter  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Markhatn.  Some  distinguished  names  ap- 
pear in  the  petition  for  this  purpose, — David  Lloyd, 
Edward  Shippen,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Anthony  Morris, 
James  Fox,  William  Southbee,  and  John  Jones.  This 
action  was  confirmed  by  patents  from  William  Penn  in 
1701, 1708,  and  1711.  This  institution,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  was  entirely  of  Quaker  origin,  and  was  "  forever 
thereafter  to  consist  of  fifteen  discreet  and  religious 
persons  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  by  the  name  of 
the  Overseers  of  the  Public  School,  found  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  request,  cost,  and  charges  of  the  people 
called  Quakers."  In  it  the  poor  were  to  be  taught 
without  price.  Already  the  side  of  the  question  of 
public  against  private  schools,  destined,  it  appears, 
never  to  be  settled,  was  decided  by  these  founders  in 
favor  of  the  former,  as  appears  in  the  preamble  of  the 
amended  charter  of  1711 :  "  Whereas,  The  prosperity 


and  welfare  of  any  people  depend,  in  great  measure, 
upon  the  good  education  of  youth,  and  their  early 
j  introduction  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and 
j  virtue,  and  qualifying  them  to  serve  their  country 
and  themselves,  by  breeding  them  in  reading,  writing, 
and  learningof  languages,  and  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
suitable  to  their  sex,  age,  and  degree,  which  cannot 
be  effected,  in  any  manner,  so  well  as  by  erecting 
public  schools,"  etc.  The  words  "  sex,  age,  and  de- 
gree," though  so  fitly  spoken  here,  would  be  of  little 
avail  with  founding  of  some  later  public  institutions 
of  the  kind  wherein  the  differences  among  all  three  of 
these  conditions  appear  to  be  of  little  importance. 

The  first  head-master  was  one  destined  to  give 
trouble  to  the  peaceful  society  that  employed  him, 
and  finally,  after  involving  them  in  many  a  dispute, 
abandon  them,  as  so  many  others  did  afterward,  and 
return  to  the  English  Church.  George  Keith,  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  lately  of  East  Jersey,  had  a  pro- 
vision quite  ample,  compared  with  Enoch  Flower, 
who  worked  in  his  own  small  independent  way.  He 
was  to  have  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  two  years,  a  house  to  live 
in,  and  the  school  profits.  But  his  restless  spirit  was 
tired  out  with  one  year's  service.  He  was  ambitious 
to  become  known  as  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  he 
called  Christian  Quakers.  But  he  deserted  them  in  a 
very  short  while,  and  after  officiating  as  missionary 
clergyman  of  the  English  Church  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  went  to  England,  where  he  died  rector  of  Edbar- 
ton  Church,  Sussex.  A  man  of  considerable  gifts  and 
culture  was  Keith.  He  published  two  works,  "New 
Theory  of  Longitude"  and  "  Journal  of  Travels  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Caratuck."  His  continued  repu- 
tation has  depended  upon  that  of  William  Bradford, 
who  has  become  immortal  in  the  defense  of  a  great 
principle,  which,  however  incredible  it  seems,  re- 
quired a  very  long  time  to  obtain  recognition  and 
acceptance.  We  shall  speak  of  them  in  connection 
presently.  For  we  should  not  omit  entirely  the  men- 
tion of  Thomas  Makin,  who,  having  been  chief  of  the 
ushers  during  Keith's  administration  of  the  Friends' 
public  school,  became  the  head-master  on  his  retire- 
ment. This  person,  if  not  of  great,  was  of  versatile 
talents,  at  least  he  was  versatile  in  occupations.  He 
served  as  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  then, 
after  a  fashion,  he  was  a  poet,  even  a  poet  in  Latin 
hexameter  verse.  We  know  not  how  judicious  or 
how  munificent  James  Logan  may  have  been  in  his 
encouragement  of  the  muse,  but  the  bard,  whether 
in  his  role  of  prothonotary  or  pedagogue,  inscribed  to 
him  two  poems, "  Encomium  Pennsylvania?"  and  "  In 
Laudes  Pensilvanhe,  Poema,  seu  Descriptio  Pensilva- 
nire,"  "  both  which,"  says  Proud,"  were  found  among 
James  Logan's  papers,  many  years  after  his  decease." 
They  seem  to  have  been  written  chiefly  for  amuse- 
ment in  his  old  age.  As  specimens  of  this  last  pro- 
duction in  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter,  we 
give  the  opening  and  the  closing  four  lines: 
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■  H>c  babel,  e 

Dooreblle 

llolll-II 

habebit 

Aucllor  in 

Id  ..ruin-  stu  ; 

Qui  full  lllii.tr-  i .1 

mate  niiluii, 

mute 

Illllgis  noblhs  ip*0  8 

.  hupella; 

01  mihl  -i  lleeat  sylTaa  babil  >i 

u  -,  frul." 

This  was  written  iii  1729.  Bui  two  poems,  so  ' 
styled,  had  been  written  in  English,  one  by  Richard 
Frame  in  1692,  printed  by  Bradford,  entitled  "A 
Short  Description  of  Pennsylvania  ;  or,  a  Relation  of 
"What  Things  are  Known,  Enjoyed,  and  Like  to  be 
Discovered  in  said  Province;"  the  other  "A  True 
Relation  of  the  Flourishing  State  of  Pennsylvania," 
by  John  Holme,  about  1696.  This  is  not  known  to 
have  been  published  until  1847.  The  author,  like 
Keith,  owes  what  tame  he  has  obtained  by  his  con- 
nection with  William  Bradford,  being  one  of  the 
I  -at  on  the  case  that  has  made  the  defend- 
ant so  renowned. 

William  Bradford,  though  not  an  author,  yet  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  first  printer  of  the  province,  and 
thefirsl  to  maintain,  with  heroic  courage  in  the  midst 
of  persecution  and  suffering,  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  was  a  naiive  of  Leicester, and  when  a  young  man 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  first  to  settle 
upon  the  spot  where  Philadelphia  was  destined  to  be 
built.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  at  Kensington, 
not  far  from  the  elm-tree  beneath  which  William 
Penn  treated  with  the  Indians.  He  had  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  London.  He  had  come  over  in 
1682,  but  it  was  not  until  168G  that  he  printed  his  first 
book,  an  almanac.  The  calculations  for  this  work- 
had  been  made  by  one  Daniel  Leeds,  whose  appella- 
tion on  the  title-page  was  "Student  of  Agriculture." 
This  poor  printer  doubtless  did  not  even  dream  of  the 
renown  that  was  to  befall  him  and  his  small  press 
from  one  of  its  early  endeavors  to  impart  somi  noto- 
riety to  another.  George  Keith's  fiery  temper  and 
bold  words  were  to  be  handled  elsewhere  besides  on 
the  tongues  of  the  peaceful  Quakers.  It  is  amusing 
i  .  read  Robert  Proud's  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Keith  in  his  vilifying  " divers  persons  in  the  magis- 
ling  to  subvert  that  absolutely  necessary  in- 
stitution and  older   in  civil  society  ;"    how  "  he  called 

Thomas  Lloyd,  the  Deputy  Governor,  who  was  ac- 
counted a  person  of  a  mild  temper  and  deportment, 
i  ,  and  unblemished  character,  an  impudent 
man  and  a  pitiful  Governor,  asking  him  why  he  did 
no)  send  him  to  jail  :  and  telling  him  hi-  back  had 

long  itched  for  a  whipping!   and  that  he  would  print 

\  nd,  besides,  being  much 
enraged,  he  had  published  several  virulen 

several  Of  the  principal  magistrate-   in   their  judicial 

capacity,  and  then  hi  lawful  authority 

oi  the  magistracy  in  the  view  of  the  baser  sort  of 

I pie,  who  began  thereupon  to  take  greater  liberties  ; 

the   -aid    printer-.    William     Bl 


John  McComb,  who  had  published  it.  were  by  a  war- 
rant from  five  magistrates,  viz.,"  etc.  The  historian 
evidently  believed  that  the  defendants  suffered  very 
lightly  in  comparison  with  the  hi  inousness  of  their 
crime.  William  Penn  was  absent  from  the  province 
during  this  trial.     It  had  been  by  his  invitation  that 

Bradford  had ne  to  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  much 

pained  both  by  the  prosecution  and  the  notoriety  im- 
parted to  it,  and  so  wrote  in  several  letters  from  Eng- 
land. 

Keith  had  already  been  condemned  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Quakers  for  his  utterances  against  the  old  faith, 
and  was  forbidden  to  attend  and  speak  in  their  relig- 
ion- meetings.  Governor  Lloyd  and  most  of  the 
Quaker  magistrates  were  of  this  faction,  which  was 
in  a  decided  majority.  Bradford  sided  with  Keith, 
and  printed  his  pamphlets  against  what  he  styled 
"The  Spiritual  Court."  John  McComb's  offense  con- 
sisted in  assisting,  though  in  a  very  small  way.  in 
distributing  them.  It  was  evident  that  however  tol- 
erantly inclined  toward  those  of  other  faiths  were  the 
Quaker  leaders,  they  wished,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  cut  off  or  render  harmless  this 
turbulent  faction  among  their  own  rank-,  especially 
Keith  and  Bradford.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
entirely  arbitrary.  They  seem  ridiculous  enough,  and 
therefore  less  repulsive,  because  of  the  almost  total 
want  of  the  knowledge  of  judicial  administration 
among  those  pious  magistrates  who  were  endeavoring 
to  settle  among  themselves  a  family  dispute,  which, 
like  all  of  its  kind,  was  attended  with  peculiar  acerb- 
ity. We  give  a  k'W  extracts  from  the  report  ,,)'  this 
trial  as  we   find    it   in   the   ReyUter  of  Pennsylvania 
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■What  bold,  Impudent,  and  confident  men  are  these, 
to  stand  thus  confidently  before  the  Court?' 

"Bradford.    'We  are  here  only  to  desire  that  which  i»  the  right  of 

.  justice,  and  it  is  strange 

that  that  should  be  accounted  Impudence,  and  we  impudent  fellows, 

ipoke  nothing  but  wools  ol  truth  and  sober- 

nrss  iii  requesting  that  which  is  our  right,  ami  which  we  mat,  II  1  ■nig 

greatly  to  our  prejudice  that  wa  are  detained  prisoners." 

i  !i  in  England,  thou  would  have  had 

thy  I'lO'k  lashed  before  now.' 

"  Bradford.  '  I  do  not  know  wherein  I  have  broke  any  law  so  as  to 
Incur  any  BUch  punisnment.' 

I  Ignorant  in  the  law,  Doesnotthee 
know  that  eTerj  printer  shall  put  his  name  to  the  books  he  prints,  or 
his  press  is  forfeited  ?' 

"  Bradford.  '  I  know  that  there  was  such  a  law,  and  I  know  when  it 
expired.1 

".  .  .  Theprisi re  continued  to  press  for  a  trial. 

■A  trial  Hi  o  shall  hare,  and  thai  to  your  cost,  it 

"  Justice  Jenningi.    '  A  trial  thou  shall  have,  hut  for  some  reason  known 
•    ih-  next  Sessions, and  that  is  r 

give,  and  no  otbet  3T0U  shall  have.'  " 

Iii  the  interim  between  the  sessions  tie    accused 

were  imprisoned,  Bradford   deprived   of  liis  printing 

utensils,  and  the  lie  ;  I     ah  to  trade  revoked 

by  the  Governor.    On  reading  the  presentment  at  the 

second  (rial,  Bradford,  to  the  question  of  the  clerk  as 

to  his  guilt  or  innocence,  responded, — 
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"Bradford.  '  Iu  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  clear 
of  the  mittimus,  which  di  tiers  from  the  pi  esentnient.'  " 

This  for  a  while  seemed  a  poser  for  the  court,  as 
the  mittimus  and  presentment  plainly  differed.  They 
concluded,  however,  after  conference  with  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  to  try  him  on  the  presentment,  tell- 
ing him  he  was  clear  of  the  mittimus. 

"Bradford.    'What  lawi 
"  Attorney  for  the  Govemm 
Statute  Law.' 

"  Bradford.     ■  Pray  let  m 


Common  and 


ee  that  Statute  and  Common  Law,  else 
how  shall  I  make  my  plea?  Justice  Cook  told  us  last  Court  that  one 
reason  why  ye  deferred  our  trial  then  was,  that  we  might  have  time  to 
prepare  ourselveB  to  answer  it,  but  ye  uever  let  me  have  a  copy  of  my 
presentment,  nor  will  ye  now  let  me  know  what  law  ye  prosecute  me 

"Attorney.  'ICb  not  usual  to  insert  in  indictments  against  what 
Btatute  the  offense  is,  when  it's  against  several  statutes  and  laws  made.' 

"Justice  White  'If  thou  wilt  not  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  thou 
wilt  lose  tby  opportunity  of  being  tried  by  thy  country.'" 

The  court  then  ordered  the  clerk  to  write  down  that 
William  Bradford  refused  to  plead,  which  he  did  ; 
but  as  he  was  writing  it  down,  Bradford  desired  they 
would  not  take  advantage  against  him,  for  he  refused 
not  to  plead,  but  only  requested  that  which  was  greatly 
necessary  in  order  to  his  making  his  own  defense. 
Several  in  the  court  requesting  on  the  prisoner's  be- 
half that  the  court  would  not  take  advantage  against 
him,  they  admitted  him  to  plead,  and  he  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

In  impaneling  the  jury,  the  exceptions  of  Brad- 
ford to  two  of  them  were  overruled  by  the  clerk  and 
the  attorney,  who,  it  seems,  was  David  Lloyd. 

"  Clerk.  '  These  are  no  exceptions  in  law.' 

"  Attorney.  '  Hast  thou,  at  any  time,  heard  them  say  that  thou  printed 
that  paper?  for  that  is  only  what  they  are  to  find.' 

"Bradford.  'That  is  not  only  what  they  are  to  find.  They  are  to  find 
also  whether  this  be  a  .seditious  paper  or  not,  and  whether  it  does  tend 
to  the  weakening  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.' 

"  Attorney.  '  No.  That  is  matter  of  law,  which  the  jury  is  not  to  meddle 
with,  but  find  whether  William  Bradford  printed  it  or  not,  and  the  bench 


mined  what  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and   the  penalty,  which  the  bench 
only  is  to  give  judgment  on.' 

"Justice  Jennings.  'You  are   only  to  try  whether  William    Bradford 

"  Bradford.  '  This  is  wrong,  for  the  jury  are  judges  iu  law  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  fact.' 

"The  attorney  again  denied  it,  whereupon  some  of  the  jury  desired 
to  know  what  they  were  to  try,  for  they  did  believe  in  their  con- 
sciences  they  were  obliged  to  try  and  find  whether  that  paper  was  sedi- 
tious, as  well  as  whether  Bradford  printed  it,  and  Borne  of  them  asked 
to  he  discharged. 

"  A  gentle  noise  and  confusion  among  the  people.  Some  on  the 
bench  showed  their  willingness  to  allow  of  Bradford's  exception  to 
two  jurors.  Justice  Cook  said,  *I  will  not  allow  of  it.  Is  there  four 
of  us  of  a  mind?  .  .  ."' 

During  the  time  that  the  prisoners  were  on  trial 
the  grand  jury  sat  in  the  room,  frequently  threaten- 
ing them  with  presentment  for  the  words  they  used  in 
their  defense.  The  only  evidence  that  Bradford  had 
printed  the  paper  was,  as  appears  by  these  words  of 
the  attorney  for  the  government,  "  It  is  evident  Wil- 
liam Bradford  printed  the  seditious  paper,  he  being 
the  printer  in  this  place,  and  the  frame  on  which  it 
was  printed  was  found  in  his  house." 


"Bradford.  'I  desire  the  jury  and  all  present  to  tike  notice,  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  evidences  to  prove  the  matter  of  fact,  but  not  one  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  in  this  case.' 

"Justice  Jennings.  'The  frame  on  which  it  was  printed  is  evidence 
enough.' 

"  Bradford.  '  But  where  is  the  frame?  There  has  no  frame  been  pro- 
duced here,  and  if  there  had,  it  is  no  evidence  unless  you  saw  me  print 
on  it.* 

"Justice  Jennings.  'The  jury  shall  have  the  frame  with  them.  It 
cannot  well  be  brought  here,  and,  besides,  the  season  is  cold,  and  we  are 
not  to  sit  here  to  endanger  our  health.     Tou  are  minded  to  put  tricks 


esent,  I  desire  you  to  take 
brought  to  prove  that  I 
eas  they  say  the  frame  is 
i  jury  ought  not  to  hear, 
resence  of  the  judges  and 


"Bradford.  '  You  of  the  jury,  and  all  1 
notice,  that  there  has  not  one  evidenc 
printed  the  sheet  called  An  Appeal;  an< 
evidence  which  the  jury  shall  have,  I  •. 
or  have  any  evidence  whatsoever,  but  ir 
prisoners.' 

"The  jury  had  a  room  provided  for  them,  and  the  sheriff  caused  the 
frame  to  be  carried  in  to  them,  for  an  evidence  that  William  Bradford 
printed  the  Appeal.  The  jury  continued  abwit  forty-eight  hours  together, 
and  could  nut  agree.  They  then  came  into  court  to  ask  whether  the 
law  did  require  two  evidences  to  find  a  man  guilty?  To  answer  this 
question  the  attorney  read  a  passage  out  of  a  law-book,  that  they  were 
to  find  by  evidences,  or  on  their  own  knowledge,  or  otherwise.  *  Now,* 
says  the  attorney,  'this  otherwise  is  the  frame  which  you  have,  which 
is  evidence  sufficient.' 

"Bradford.  'The  frame  which  they  have  is  no  evidence,  for  I  have  not 
seen  it,  and  how  do  I  or  the  jury  know  that  that  which  was  carried  into 
them  was  mine?' 

"  Bradford  was  interrupted,  the  jury  sent  forth  again,  and  an  officer 
commanded  to  keep  them  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  tobacco.  In  the 
afternoon  the  jury  came  into  court  again,  and  told  they  were  not  like 
to  agree,  whereupon  the  court  discharged  them." 

The  defendant  was  remanded  to  prison,  protesting 
then  and  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  against  the 
additional  error  of  the  court  in  discharging  the  jury 
before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdfct.  The  case 
failed  at  last  from  the  total  lack  of  evidence,  and 
doubtless  from  the  court  being  in  a  degree  overawed 
by  the  dauntless  courage  and  the  superior  knowledge 
of  their  prisoner.  It  was  said  that  when  the  "  frame" 
of  the  printer  was  carried  into  the  jury-room,  they 
were  extremely  embarrassed  by  this  "  otherwise" 
item  of  evidence.  Men  who,  if  they  could  read  at 
all,  read  forwards  with  only  moderate  facility  and 
speed,  found  greatly  enhanced  difficulty  in  perform- 
ing that  operation  backwards.  In  their  attempts  to 
place  the  frame  in  a  position  favorable  for  decipher- 
ing it,  one  of  them,  assisting  this  effort  with  his  cane, 
thrust  the  whole  of  the  types  from  their  positions, 
and  thus  some  of  the  "  otherwise"  evidence  was 
destroyed.1     We  must  suspect  there  was,  in  this  awk- 


1  The  "some  reason  known  to  us,"  aw  uttered  by  .Justice  Jennings  at 
the  first  trial,  why '*  the  court  defers  it  to  the  next  sessions,"  is  thus 
explained  in  Thomas'  "History  of  Printing  :" 

"The  day  after  the  imprisonment  of  Bradford  and  his  friends  a  'Pri- 
vate Sessions,'  as  it  was  called,  of  the  County  Court  was  holden  by  six 
justices,  all  Quakers  ;  to  puta  better  complexion  on  their  proceedings, 
requested  the  attendance  of  two  magistrates  who  were  not  Quakers. 
This  court  assembled,  it  seems,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  Keith, 
Budd,  and  their  connexions  of  seditious  conduct,  and  of  condemning 
them  without  a  hearing;  but  the  two  magistrates  who  were  not  Quakers, 
if  we  credit  Keith  and  Bradford,  reprobated  the  measure,  and  refused 
to  have  any  concern  in  it,  declaring  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a 
mere  dispute  among  the  Quakers  respecting  their  religion,  in  which 
the  government  had  no  concern.  They,  however,  advised  that  Keith 
and  others  accused  should  be  sent  for  and  allowed  to  defend  themselves, 
aud  affirmed  that  if  anj  thing  like  sedition  appeared  in  their  practice, 
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ward  thrust  of  tin-  juror'-  cane,  some  "method"  that 
was  born   either  of  a  friendly  compassion   for  the 

)   of  a  disgust    for  the  alleged 
of  this  species  of  ei  idence. 

The  defense  made  by  Bradford  shows  very  plainly 
that  daring  those  years  be  had  spent  in  learning  his 
trade  in  London  he  had  become  familiar  with  all  the 
rights  and  del.  usi>  thai  he  was  entitled  to  under  the 
law.  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  court  that  tried  him. 
They  w<  re  dings  ibr  a  court  of  ' 

justice:  the  attorney,  the  clerk,  the  grand  jury,  and 
even  outsiders  taking  part  with  the  judges  in  the  work 
of  browbeating.  It  was,  in  truth,  none  other  than 
a  quarrel  between  the  two  factions  of  Quakers,  which 
ant  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  subdue 
by  whatever  force  they  could  employ  short  of  the     stood  calmly  before  them  all,  pointing  out  their  igno- 

shedding  of  blood.     We  may  see  in  the  chapter  on  the      ranee  and  injustice,  and  finally  prevailing  by  the  power 

of  truth  and  justice. 


to  this  disturber  of  their  peace.  Robert  Proud  shows 
a  keen  relish  of  the  words  he  employed  in  telling  of 

the  subsequent  career  of  this  apostate  from  Quaker- 
ism.1 

We  thought  that  we  should  sketch  with  some  detail 
these  two  men,  the  first  names  in  those  nurseries  of 
Philadelphia     literature,    the    school-room     and     the 

printing-office.  Independent  of  such  priority,  they 
serve  to  illustrate -conditions  in  that  earliest  society 
in  ways  most  inten  opiate.     It  is  easy 

to  observe  bow  simple  were  these  conditions  when  we 
read  the  proceedings  of  that  conglomerate  assembly 
of  judges,  lawyers,  clerk,  grand  and  petit  juries,  and 
lobbyists  called  a  court,  and  all  clamoring  against  a 
poor  printer,  who.  innocent  of  offense,  consciously  so, 


Bench  and  Par  the  materials  out  of  which  the  former 
was  made,  and  the  impossibility  of  an  accused  obtain- 
ing competent  counsel  for  his  defense.  Yet  we  cannot 
too  much  admire  the  courage  and  the  coolness  of 
William  Bradford  in  combating  until  overpowered 
by  such   numerous  powerful  antagonists  upon  every 


The  first  essays  in  the  matter  of  literary  production 
we  observe,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing, 
were  made  on  the  subject  of  religious  discussion. 
Our  provincial  literature,  in  its  inception,  was  thus, 
to  a  degree,  like  that  of  the  classical  states  in  their 


position  of   principle    and    right,  and.  though   after     infancy,  which  opened  with  hymns  in  honor  of  the 
delays,  imprisonments,  and   other  suffer-  j  gods.     Counting  themselves  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in 
bags,  prevailing  in  a  cause  that  has   led  to  his  being  j  New  England,  exiles  for  the  sake  of  religion,  their 


justly  named  the  father  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  disgust  he  felt 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  his  unfriendly 
relation-  withjhosein  power  in  Philadelphia,  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year,  1698,  to  accept  offers  to 
remove  to  New  Y'ork,  though  he  still  retained  an 
interest  in  the  business  be  left  behind.  For  thirty 
year-  Bradford  was  the  government  printer  in  New 
Y'ork,  being  in  fact  the  only  one  of  his  trade  in  the 
province.     In    1725  be  printed  there  its  first  news- 

As  tor  George  Keith.no  doubt  much  of  his  conduct 
had  been  extremely  exasperating.  Those  Quakers, 
forbidden  by  their  principles  and  their  meeting  to 
punish  the  individual  vituperations  of  one 
who  it  seems  was  voluble  of  insulting  words  and  epi- 
thets, resorted  to  the  only  warfare  allowed,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  going  too  far  in  the  employment  of  its 
powers  and  agencies.    Unlearned  men,  though  judges, 

unfamiliar  with  the  law-  as  judicial  forms,  they  re- 
garded   themselves    at    liberty  to   supply  whatever  all 

.  i  toapplj  some  of  the  punishment 
that  in  their  consciences  they  believed  to  be  justly  due 


written  thoughts  might  be  expected  to  be  npon  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  betaken  themselves 
away  from  their  native  places.     George  Keith,  rest- 


Iheir   prosecution.     To  this  the 


II  In   heart  and  hand  1 

Quaker  in...  .  I  the  others  i 

lift  the  court     The  court  then,  as  i-  staled  in  a  pamphlet  (entitled 
S 

Spiritual  Oonrt  without  ..II  hearing  ..r  trial,  i 
prosecuted  bin  In  their  temporal  court,  without  all  i 
pamphlet  rurtfaei  states  thai ' ■ 

•     I    i,  by   the  C i 

Market-place,  •  •!,,   klnj  and 


i  In  volume  i.  (page  368)  are  given  in  a  note  the  proceeding*  of  the 
Yearly  Me.  ling  in  Burlington  in  1692,  in  "Their  Testimony  ami  Decla- 
ration against  George  Keith,"  end  an  appended  "joining  with  our 
brethren  In  their  Testimony  agninst   that  spirit  of  mile  - 
deriug,  and  falsely  accusing  wbicfa  bath  risen 
George  Keith  and  his  adherents,"  etc. ;  also  of  the  Yeai 
London,  in   the  Third  month,  1604,  in   which   it  was  una 

li.ir.-.i  ••  that  the  said  George  Keith  was  gone  from  the  He i  nnitj  of 

the  peaceable  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  thereby  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  huh  fellowship  "f  the  li.m.h  ..f  Christ;  and 
md  uncharitable  state  heought  not 
.-  ned  or  received 
as  one  of  us  until,"  etc.     The  historian  then  proceeds   thus:  "He 

1  eca a  I'Ul.lic  and  bitter  enemy,  as  far  it-  in  him  lay, 

against  the   o  in  preaching  and  writing  against  them 

with  all  imaginable  virulency,  in  which  he  appeared  afterward  to  be 
employed  by  then  adversaries  [or  that  purpose;  for,  having  joined  with 
I  lergy  in   Ehflmd,  and  served   therefor  some  Unic  as  a 
Vicar,  ordained  by   the.  be  afterward  returned  to 

ire,  i-  a  Clarpymou  in  orders,  be  officiated  in  hi-  new  func- 
tion for  about  twelve  months,  and  hiving  there  given  the  Ci.a-.rs  all 
t!„.  trouble  In  l.i-  pi  wer,  he  return.  -1  again  t-.  B*gbmi  by  way  of  IV- 

rlslt,  it   is  said,  be  was  general!,  slighted,  both  by  those 

rentaand  others;  and  that  his  conduct  was  so 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  his  former  pretensions,  and  bis  behavior 
toward  the  0a  ..   malignant  disposition 

twlthstandlng  all  the  superior  abil- 
ities \*  l.i.  1.  he  |..-,.  >*,-.!  and  made  us.,  of,  he  was  nnlTeraal 

Gratifying  as  it  was  to  tell  these  things,  there  was  probably  a  ruoro 

lit  in  it.i.l  \.  In. 'I.  t 

"  After  hi-  iet. en  t,.  England  hi  a 

continued  to  writ  Friends  as  a  bitter  enemy,  but, as 

far  as  appears,  with  a  sinking  reputation.     At   last, on 
from  a  well-authenticated  account,  it  Is  asserted  he  thus 

iker;  for  thei 
would  have  been  well  with  my  soul.'" 
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less,  pugnacious,  though  perhaps  sincere,  or  believing 
himself  to  be  so,  had  already  waged  a  fierce  warfare 
against  Cotton  Mather  and  the  New  England  Puri- 
tans. His  first  tract  in  this  contest  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  book  published  in  Pennsylvania.  Such 
a  spirit  was  not  at  home  among  the  peaceful  Quakers, 
and  when  they  excluded  him  from  their  meeting  the 
torrent  of  resentment  he  poured  upon  them,  and  the 
sight  of  the  followers  that  he  had  subtracted  from 
them,  were  more  than  they  could  endure,  and  they 
proceeded,  with  such  results  as  we  have  seen.  Their 
spiritual  triumph  was  complete  when  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London  indorsed  their  "  Testimony," 
and  they  doubtless  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  Keith 
went  over  bodily  to  the  Church  of  England.  Perhaps 
they  enjoyed  the  sweet  sense  of  full  forgiveness  when 
they  heard  how,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  had  sighed 
and  wished  that  he  had  died  while  in  their  pious, 
peaceful  fold. 

Edward  Penington,  in  1695,  wrote  "  The  Discoverer 
Discovered,"  "Rabshakeh  Rebuked,  and  his  Rail- 
ing Accusations  Refuted,"  and  a  "  Reply  to  Thomas 
Crisp,"  and  in  1696  "  Some  Brief  Observations 
upon  George  Keith's  Earnest  Expostulation,"  and 
a  "Modest  Detection  of  George  Keith's  (Miscalled) 
Vindication  of  his  Earnest  Expostulation."  John 
Penington,  M.D.,  of  the  same  family  (descendants  of 
Isaac  Penington,  a  noted  English  Quaker),  who  per- 
ished in  his  devoted  services  to  the  victims  of  the 
yellow  fever,  in  1793,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Colum- 
bian Magazine,  published  in  1790, — "Chemical  and 
Economical  Essays  to  Illustrate  the  Connection  be- 
tween Chemistry  and  the  Arts,"  and  "  Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Phenomena,  Causes,  and  Effects  of 
Fermentation." 

Germantown,  it  appears  from  the  work  of  Gabriel 
Thomas,  a  Londoner,  who  visited  Pennsylvania,  sail- 
ing with  the  first  ship  that  came  there  in  1681, '  had 
the  honor  of  manufacturing  the  first  paper  in  the 
province,  there  being,  according  to  him,  as  early  as 
1697,  "  all  sorts  of  very  good  paper  in  the  German 
town."  By  this  time  the  press  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  settled.  Its  representative  in  the  suc- 
cession to  William  Bradford  was  one  Reynier  Jansen, 
who,  in  1699,  printed  the  first  book  that  the  province 
had  produced  upon  subjects  other  than  that  relating 
to  religion. 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  an  English  Quaker,  had  beeu 
residing  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  In  1796  he  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  Philadelphia.  During 
the  voyage  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  the  passengers,  falling 
among  savages,  suffered  divers  misfortunes  until  res- 
cued by  the  Spanish  Governor  of  St.  Augustine. 
In  the  fullness  of  his  gratitude  the  traveler,  upon 


1  An  Historical  mul  li.-.^i  uphira]  A<\  .nut  of  tin-  Province  and  Coun- 
try of  Pemisilvanie,  and  of  West  New  Jersey,  in  America,  etc.,  With  a 
Map  of  both  Countries.  By  Gabriel  Thomas,  who  resided  there  about 
fifteen  years.     London,  1698. 


reaching  Philadelphia,  wrote  and  had  published  an 
account  of  these  perils  and  sufferings.  The  title 
of  the  book  reads  thus :  "  God's  protecting  Provi- 
dence man's  surest  help  and  defense  in  times  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  most  imminent  danger ;  evi- 
denced in  the  remarkable  deliverance  of  divers  per- 
sons from  the  devouring  waves  of  the  sea,  among 
which  they  suffered  shipwreck ;  and  also  from  the 
more  cruelly  devouring  jaws  of  the  Cannibals  of 
Florida.  Faithfully  related  by  one  of  the  persons 
concerned  herein,  Jonathan  Dickinson."  The  author 
was  anxious  that  his  book  should  receive,  the  credit 
to  which  he  believed  it  entitled ;  yet  he  was  not 
without  apprehension  that  readers  outside  of  his 
community  might  suspect  exaggeration  of  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  other  wonderful  things  therein 
related.  So  he  says  of  himself, — "  The  writer  is  a 
man  well  known  in  this  town,  of  good  credit  and  re- 
pute, on  whose  fidelity  and  veracity  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  him  will  readily  relie,  without 
suspecting  fallacy."  This  not  very  immodest  self- 
laudation  proved  to  have  been  well  deserved,  as  the 
longer  he  continued  to  live  the  more  he  was  honored, 
being  made  one  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  chosen 
from  among  his  colleagues  master  in  chancery,  and  in 
time  made  chief  justice  of  the  province.  His  book 
has  been  said  by  some  who  have  read  it  to  be  an  un- 
usually interesting  and  pathetic  narrative.  The  pref- 
ace, among  other  things,  tells  of  one  Robert  Barrow, 
an  English  Quaker,  who,  having  obeyed  the  spirit 
that  required  him  to  leave  his  home  and  native  coun- 
try for  missionary  labors,  had  been  for  a  year  or  two 
in  Philadelphia,  and  for  as  long  a  time  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  lately  a  fellow-passenger  with  the  author 
and  a  sharer  in  his  sufferings.  These  had  entirely 
broken  down  his  constitution,  and  he  survived,  the 
reaching  of  Philadelphia  only  four  or  five  days.  He 
was  of  the  old  sect  of  Quakers,  without  a  drop  of 
adulteration  of  the  heresies  of  George  Keith.  They 
took  him  on  a  stretcher  to  "  Samuel  Carpenter's 
house,"  and  one  of  his  first  questions  was  as  to  what 
had  become  of  "  George  Keith's  people."  On  hear- 
ing how  they  had  been  discomfited  and  utterly  routed 
he  rejoiced  intensely  at  heart,  and  remained  in  this 
frame  to  the  last.  A  copy  of  this  work  is  now  in  the 
Philadelphia  Library. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  that  society  books,  alman- 
acs, and  pamphlets  were  anterior  by  several  years  to 
newspapers.  This  fact  appears  strange  now  when  the 
newspaper  is  so  quick  to  follow  the  march  of  popu- 
lation, and  can  flourish,  or  seem  to  flourish,  when 
that  population  is  sparse,  and  with  little  means  be- 
sides what  are  necessary  to  pressing  domestic  wants 
to  pay  the  printer.  Yet  the  latter  will  "  go  West" 
along  with  other  bold  adventurers,  for  he  counts 
on  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  enough  to 
keep  from  starving  the  man  who  goes  to  give 
notoriety  to  them,  individual  and  corporate.  It 
was   not   until    1719   that   the    first    newspaper  was 
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printed  in    Philadelphia.     Bui   it   is  safe  to  say  that 

thi-    delay    was   due,    more    than     any    other    cause, 
ii  mint   received   by  the  first   printer,  treat- 
ment that  sent  him  an  exile  into  another  province. 

Yet  the  name  of  Bradford  must  be  further  connected 
with  Philadelphia  literature.  At  the  time  of  his 
exile  William  had  a  Bon,  then  -i\  years  old,  Andrew, 
who,  when  he  grew  up,  returned  to  his  native  city, 
and  conducted  the  business  begun  by  his  lather.  It 
is  probable  that  the  latter,  alter  his  removal  to  New 
York,  had  kept  an  interest  in  Philadelphia.  From 
1712  to  172::,  Andrew  was  the  only  printer  in  the 
city.  That  was  doubtless  a  proud  day,  that  22d 
day  of  December,  1719,  when  on  a  half-sheet  of  the 
quarto  size  appeared  the  American  Weekly  Mercury, 
printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  in  the  Second  Street, 
to  be  sold  by  himself  and  John  Copson,  on  Market 
Street,  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
indeed  a  slender  beginning.  The  paper  contained 
little  that  appertained  to  existing  conditions  in  Phil- 
adelphia, beyond  an  occasional  advertisement  of  a 
shopkeeper  or  a  rare  notice  of  a  death.  It  was  made 
up  mostly  of  extracts  from  English  journals, and  these 
not  always  well  selected.  Oneof  the  early  advertise- 
ments is  of  one  Matthew  Cowley,  running  thus: 
"  I  le-,  are  to  give  notice  that  Matthew  Cowley,  a 
skinner  by  trade,  is  removed  from  Chestnut  Street  to 
dwell  in  Walnut  Street,  near  the  Bridge,  where  all 
persons  may  have  their  buck  and  doe  skins  drest,  and 
lb  ran  also  furnish  you  with  bindings,"  etc. 

Andrew  Bradford  did  not  seem  to  have  inherited 
a  very  large  part  of  the  courage  of  bis  father.  Pos- 
sibly when  he  returned  to  his  native  place  it  had  been 

nnderst 1   between   his  father  and  himself   that   he 

should  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  first  trial  to 
keep  himself  out  of  danger  of  giving  such  offense  to 
the  powers  that  were  as  to  be  subjected  to  similar 
experience  on  his  own  part.  At  all  events  his  be- 
havior was  sufficiently  subdued  on  a icasion   in 

1725    when    he   appeared   before   the  Council.     The  ! 
following    is    an    extract    from    the   minutes  of  that 
body  : 

"At  a  Council  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  1,  1725,  the 
board  being  informed  that  Andrew  Bradford,  the 
printer,  attended,  according  to  order,  he  was  called 
imined  concerning  a  late  pamphlet  entitled 
'Some  Remedies  proposed  for  restoring  the  Sunk 
< 'relit  ,,f  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.'  Where- 
upon he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  print- 
ing or  the  publishing  the  said  pamphlet;  and  being 
reprimanded  by  the  Governor'  for  publishinga  cer- 
tain paragraph  in  hi-  newspaper,  .ailed  the  Weekly 
American  Mercury ,  of  the  I'd  of  January  last,  he  said  it 
d  by  his  journeymen  who  composed  thesaid 
paper  without  hi-  knowledge,  and  that  he  was  wry 

sorry  for  it.  and  for  which  he  humbly  submitted  him- 

-eii,  and  asked  pardon  of  the  Governor  and  the  board. 


Whereupon  the  Governor  told  him  that  he  must  not 
for  the  future  presume  to  publish  anything  relating  to 
or  concerning  the  affairs  of  this  government,  or  the 
government  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  secretary  of  this 
province  for  the  time  being.  And  then  he  was 
dismissed." 

We  see  from  this  that  the  press  was  yet  far  from 
being  free,  when  its  representative,  upon  the  sum- 
mons of  Governor  and  Council,  must  appear  before 
them  and  get  his  reprehension  and  admonition.  This 
want  of  entire  freedom  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  publications  even  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  When  a  publisher  had  to  scan  closely 
what  was  offered,  so  as  to  avoid  offending  the  [lowers 
that  were,  ami  be  subjected  to  the  loss  a-  well  of  his 
"tools"  (as  these  were  styled  in  the  case  of  William 
Bradford's  type  as  of  his  own  personal  liberty, 
native  ambition  must  be  slow  in  getting  the  encour- 
agement needed  for  its  development.  Yet,  besides 
the  Latin  verses  of  Makin,  the  school-master,  there 
had  been,  before  the  establishment  of  the  .1/  a 

few  essays,  in  a  small  and  somewhat  secret  way,  to 
pay  honor  to  the  muse  of  poetry.  The  very  earliest 
production  of  this  kind  that  is  known  is  from  an 
author  who.  whatever  may  have  been  his  opinions  of 
his  poetical  talents,  had  worldly  wisdom  enough  to 
keep  himself  incognito,  a-  did  his  publisher,  though 
we  must  suspect  the  latter  to  have  been  none  other 
than  William  Bradford.  The  poem  appeared  in 
1693,  the  year  after  the  great  case  of  the  latter  was 
tried.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Paraphrastical  Exposition 
on  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to 
his  Friend  in  Boston,  concerning  a  certain  Person 
who  compared  Himself  with  Mordeeai."  One  reason 
for  suspecting  Bradford  as  the  printer  is  that  the 
poem  is  an  attack  upon  Samuel  Jennings.  This  per- 
son ("Sam  Jennings,"  the  defendant  styled  him  at  the 
trial)  was  one  of  the  justices  who  presided  at  that 
famous  trial.  We  might  suspect  Keith  to  have  been 
the  author  if  the  poem  had  been  better,  for  Keith 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  culture.  It  doubtless  came 
from  one  of  the  seceding  sect  of  Christian  Quakers, 
as  the  leader  named  his  followers.  Later,  in  1707, 
another  poet  was  made  known  to  fame  through  the 
publication  of  the  disputes  between  James  Logan  and 
the  Assembly.  He  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  William 
Kakestraw.  All  we  know  of  this  poet  was  gotten 
from  tin'  published  proceedings  of  his  trial  as  told  in 
Logan's  defense  against  the  charges  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  only  reference  is  to  what  are  called  his 
"several  BCUrrillous  libels  and  rhymes  against  the 
proprietor  and  hi-  secretary."  In  what  way  the 
rhymster  obeyed  the  order  "to  make  satisfaction" 
We  have  not  found'. 

Yet  another  poet  lived  we  could  not  say  he  flour- 
ished) before  the  birth  of  thi  inj.  This 
was  David  French.    There  was  a  Col.  Johu  French 

who  I, ore  a  Conspicuous  part  in  the  early  ti ol  the 
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lower  counties,  afterwards  become  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  the  father 
of  the  poet,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  fact, 
except  that  it  was  known  that  he  came  from  the  same 
region.  He  was  evidently  a  person  of  classical  edu- 
cation, and  gifted  with  considerable  poetic  talent. 
Nothing  has  been  ascertained  positively  of  him,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  he  was  acting  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1742,  as  prothonotary  of  the  court  at  New 
Castle,  and  was  buried  in  the  yard  at  Chester  Church. 
For  the  preservation  of  his  poetical  effusions  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Parke,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  who  speaks 
of  the  author  as  "  the  learned  and  facetious  David 
French,  Esq.,  late  of  Delaware  Counties."  Mr.  Parke 
himself  was  a  gentleman  somewhat  facetious  in  his 
turn  of  mind,  as  will  appear  from  reading  what  he 
said  on  their  rescue  by  himself  from  destruction : 
"They  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  through  the 
obliterating  medium  of  rats  and  moths,  under  the 
sequestered  canopy  of  an  antiquated  trunk."  By 
whom  the  discovery  was  made  Mr.  Parke  does  not 
say.  Probably  he  himself  was  the  enterprising 
searcher  and  rescuer  of  the  best  of  our  very  earliest 
poetical  literature.  These  verses  are  poetical  trans- 
lations of  some  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  two  of 
Ovid's  elegies.  Some  of  them  are  decidedly  fine, 
and  evince  unmistakably  that  their  author  was  a 
man  of  high  culture,  who  had  studied  poetry  much 
and  practiced  its  composition  not  a  little. 

But  a  poet  must  have  a  medium  for  the  expression 
of  his  ideas.  This  came  not  until  1719,  when  the 
younger  Bradford  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
set  up  the  American  Mercury.  The  new  printer  will 
learn  from  his  father's  experience  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  appertaining  to  the  government  in  this  or 
any  other  of  his  Majesty's  colonies.1  Not  long  after- 
ward another  printing-press  was  started  by  one 
Samuel  Keimer,  who  was  one  of  the  sect  of  fanatics 
called  Camisards,  or  French  Prophets,  among  the 
CSvennes  Mountains  of  France,  who  were  persecuted 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.     Keimer  had  written  a 
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Franklin,  in  his  autobiography,  makes  a  mistake,  that  is 
corrected  by  Sparks,  regarding  the  rank,  as  to  date,  of  the  American 
Mercury,  putting  his  brothel's  .V-. '"  En>jhnid  Courant  "in  the  place  be- 
longing to  another,  second  in  the  colonies."  "This."  says  Sparks,  "was 
written  from  recollection,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  fifty  years,  the  author's  memory  should  have  failed  him  in  regard  to 
a  fact  ot  small  importance.  The  New  England  Courant  was  the  fourth 
newspaper  tliat  appeared  in  America.  The  first  number  of  the  Boston 
News  Letter  was  published  April  2-1,  17o4.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  America.  The  Boston  GaieUt  commenced  Dec.  21, 1719  ; 
j  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22,  1719  ;  the  New 
England  Courant,  Aug.  21,  1721.  Br.  Franklin's  -  I  t  ■■■  of  memory  prob- 
ably originated  in  the  on  must. no f  his  op  tier  having  been  the 

printer  of  the  Boston  Gazette  when  it  was  first  published.  This  was 
the  second  paper  published  in  America."  It  appears  from  this  that  the 
Bfflericati    Weekly  Mercury  was  the  third,  anil  only  one  day  behind  the 

second.  Yet  Philadelphia  was  tar  abend  of  Boston  in  this  matter, 
taking  into  consideration  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  each.  Il  was 
more  than  ninety  years  from  the  settlement  of  Boston  to  Iho  establish- 
ment of  the  fVuiraiit,  and  only  forty  from  the  founding  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  Mercury.     A  longer  time  had  elapsed  in  the  case  of  New  York. 


book  entitled  "  A  Brand  Plucked  from  the  Burning," 
published  in  London  in  1718.  At  this  time  he  had 
diverged  considerably  from  the  religious  faith  prac- 
ticed among  the  CSvennes.  Franklin,  who  made  his 
acquaiutance  when  he  reached  Philadelphia,  being 
then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  says  of  him,  "At  this  time 
he  did  not  profess  any  particular  religion,  but  some- 
thing of  all  on  occasion  ;  was  very  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  had,  as  I  afterwards  found,  a  good  deal 
of  the  knave  in  his  composition." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  account  that  Franklin 
gives  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  these  first  printers 
Bradford  and  Keimer.  Of  the  elder  Bradford  the  phi- 
losophercertainly  had  not  the  high  opinion  which  later 
writers  have  held  concerning  the  man  whom  they  style 
the  "  Father  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press."  The  epithet 
"  crafty  old  sophister"  seems  to  us,  however,  not  to 
have  been  wholly  deserved,  at  least  as  appears  from  the 
account  of  the  facts  that  led  to  its  application.  Frank- 
lin having  applied  to  Andrew  Bradford  for  work, 
William,  now  resident  in  New  York,  but  happening 
to  be  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  undertook  to  try 
to  get  for  the  lad  employment  with  Keimer,  as  An- 
drew had  no  place  for  him.  The  two  went  together  to 
Keimer's  shop.  Keimer,  not  knowing  William  Brad- 
ford, and  supposing  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  town, 
spoke  boastingly  of  his  prospects,  as  if  he  expected 
soon  to  get  the  greater  part  of  the  business  in  his 
line.  The  old  gentleman,  who  was  yet  interested  in 
the  Philadelphia  house,  not  telling  who  he  was,  "  drew 
him  on,  by  artful  questions  and  starting  little  doubts, 
to  explain  all  his  views,  what  interest  he  relied  on, 
and  in  what  manner  he  intended  to  proceed.  I,"  says 
Franklin,  "  who  stood  by  and  heard  all,  saw  immedi- 
ately that  one  of  them  was  a  crafty  old  sophister  and 
the  other  a  mere  novice." 

The  printer,  on  Franklin's  first  engagement  with 
him,  was  engaged  in  the  pious  duty  of  celebrating  in 
verse  the  name  and  character  of  a  deceased  poet  and 
friend.  We  regret  that  not  more  have  been  preserved 
of  the  poems  of  Aquila  Rose,  who  died  in  1723,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  This  was  just  before  the  coming 
of  Franklin.  He  was  clerk  to  the  Assembly,  and  was 
employed  in  the  printing-office  of  Andrew  Bradford 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a 
young  man  of  excellent  character  and  promise,  and 
his  early  death  was  universally  regretted.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  his  son  Joseph,  who  was  an  ap- 
prentice of  Franklin,  collected  as  many  of  his  pieces 
as  he  could  find  and  printed  them  in  a  pamphlet, 
along  with  those  that  had  been  written  to  his  memory. 
The  advertisement  of  the  son  appeals  in  a  somewhat 
touching  manner  to  those  persons  who  may  have 
borrowed  without  returning  some  of  his  father's  works. 
He  s:ivs,  "The  good  reception  the  poetical  manu- 
script writings  of  my  deceased  father,  Aquila  Rose, 
have  met  with  in  this  province  from  men  of  wit  and 
taste,  with  a  desire  of  some  of  these  to  see  them 
printed,  induced  me  to  collect  what  I  could.     But 
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many  of  his  best  pieces  were  lent  out  after  his  decease 
by  my  mother  t<>  persons  who  have  forgot  to  return 
them,  and  perhaps  the  publishing  these  few  will  put 
them  in  mind  of  sending  them  to  me."  Hose  was,  as 
Franklin  said,  "a  pretty  poet,"  and  had  he  lived 
would  have  attained  some  fame.  The  following  are 
the  last  three  stanzas  from  his  piece  styled 

"TO   III-  COMPANION   AT  SEA. 

.  should  e»rth  Id  ruins  lis 
Should  -  e  combine, 

\lnl   f.'iist   ..III    ...111-   with   p.'ln'lollS   Will.*. 

"  For  should  a  fear  each  sense  possess 
Of  chilly  death  an. I  endless  rate, 
...ii  sorrow  ne'er  can  mak.   il 
Hut  win.-  alone  i  an  dissipate 
"Then  till  the  glass, nay,  fill  a  howl, 
Anil  till  it  up  with  sparkling  wine 
It  shall  the  -strongest  grief  control, 

An. I  make  soft  wit  with  pleasure  join." 

Keimer,  when  Franklin  first  met  him,  had  on  hand  | 
a  job  that  was  beset  with  difficulties  of  a  kind  more  i 
peculiar  than  we  have  ever  heard  of  as  befalling  a  poet. 
Anxious  to  do  justice   to  the  memory  of  his  friend 

in   verses  that  were  to  live,  the  difficulty  was  not  in 
making  the  verses,  but  in  introducing  them  decently 
to    immortality   through    the   medium  of  the   press. 
His   printing-stock   consisted  of  "  an  old  shattered 
press  and  one  small  worn-out  font  of  English."     The  | 
poet  needed  neither  pen,  nor  ink,  nor  paper,  nor  time,  ' 
nor  reflection.     He  is  the  only  poet  that  ever  lived, 
perhaps,  who  composed  his  poetry  in  the  types,  as 
Franklin  says,  "  directly  out  of  his  head."     Hasting  J 
though  lu-  was  to  immortalize  his  friend,  it  was  some 
days   before    his   new    employe's   services    could   be 
availed,  and  his  elegy  could  be  printed.     "Keimer 
made  verses  too,  but  very  indifferently."    This  was  | 
the  judgment  of  the  employe,  and   we  must   admit 
that   the    period   occupied    in    the    composition    was 
quite  enough  for  a  poem  that  contains   the  following 
as  a  specimen  : 

"Beloved  b 

Doth  with  .hop  sii.  ii.  .-  hi.  great  worth  proclaim, 

As  if  kind  Heaven  had  secrets  to  disclose 

By  royal  terms  of  Ea   le  and  a  Bosi  , 

The  aims  most  near  aki 1 

i  ival  emblem  this  sweel  truth  doi  - 
Images  affords,— 

t   i.irils."  • 

II"   French  prophet  must  continue  to  move  in  his 

o<  e  to  a  rather  insane  love 

of  his  first  "I'n  i  in-  ats  aftei  getl  ing 

to  Philadelphia  was  made  in  a  temporary  concern  for 

As  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first 

attempt  in  the  line  of  giving  education  to  that  race, 
we  insert  the  advertisement  of  the  project.  It  was 
put  forth  .m  fele  ■-..  17--: 

"  Take  notice,— There  Is  lately  arrived  in  this  city  a  person  who  freely 
brethren,  the  malt  n<aro<*%  to  read  | 

and  .l.li.jhfiul 
manner,  without  any  manner  of  ex|  live  masters  or 


JW'l'tiO  rum-.  I  :  taptfsfs,  or  people  CAlled  Quakert,  who 

...  \\  i th  the  aaid  person 

at  th.    dweUlog-houae  of  y.j/.n  fiend,  carpenter,  in 

i    I'hiladrlphin,  every   morning  till  eight  of   the   clock, 

1>\T    " 

The  philanthropist  thought  it  worth  while  to 
signify  that  be  was  a  poet  also,  and  so  he  closed  the 
advertisement  as  follows: 

"  The  great  Jehovah  from  above, 
I  ../..in  Warns  is  Liom 

In  all  his  Works  truV  take  delight, 

And  wash   | I   llv.wi'-   HiaiK    M....R  white. 

'■  hat  iiona  ...u.lemn  this  undertaking, 
In  silent  thought*  or  noimj  speaking  ; 
They're  fools  whose  bolt*s  soon  shot  upon 

The  mark  they've  looked  hut    I  i 

Quarrels  of  this  kind  were  in  Arcadia,  ami  SO  they 
must  be  even  at  Parnassus.  Philadelphia,  it  ap- 
peared, was  yet  not  large  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
two  laureate  wreaths  at  the  same  time,  and  another 
poet-printer,  Jacob  Taylor,  contested  arduously  for 
the  one  the  city  had  for  bestowal.  Then'  was  another 
spur  to  this  rivalry  besides  the  struggle  for  mere 
poetic  fame.  Jacob  Taylor  was  also  a  school-master 
as  well  as  printer  and  poet,  and  his  verses  must  he 
employed  to  serve  as  well  higher  and  spiritual  pur- 
poses, that  of  assisting  the  business  at  which  he 
made  his  bread.  He  attacked  his  rival  both  in  prose 
i  in  the  columns  of  the  Mercury]  and  in  verse.  In 
the  former  medium,  among  other  things,  he  ~ays. 
"  Thy  constant  care  and  labour  is  to  be  thought  a 
finished  philosopher  and  universal  scholar,  never  for- 
getting to  talk  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  other 
Oriental  tongues,  as  if  they  were  as  natural  to  thee 
as  hooting  to  an  owl."  This  prose  assault  is  followed, 
as  was  his  rival's  first  advertisement,  by  verses  jn  the 
same  vein  : 

*•  A  schn.'i  foi  ii..-.' :  a  moel  ■   mm  idii 

To  nod  and  wink, and  print  with  such  a  grace,— 

Thy  black  disciples,  now  immure. 1  iii  fully. 

Shall  sla  It  ..ur  .Inks,  am  i  land  and  sp.-ah  like  'fully  ; 

The  pretereii.e  t..  the  sal.Ie  sort  holonga; 

'l'h.'  white  man  next  must  learn  the  sacred  tongues. 

ThttS  in  just  order  are  thy  legions  led 

To  realms  ..f  s.-ience,— Keimer  at  tin   i 

Franklin  has  much  to  say  that  is  entertaining  of 
his  old  employer;  among  other  things,  his  plan  for 
their  joint  founding  of  a  new  religious  sect,  in  which 
Keimer  was  to  preach  the  doctrines  and  Franklin  to 
undertake  tin-  confutation  of  those  who  should  assail 
it.  Two  of  his  most  essential  principles  were  the  re- 
garding of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  ami  always 
wearing   a  beard,  adopting  literally  the  order  in   the 

Mosaic  canon,  "Thou  shall  not  mar  the  comers  of 
thj  beard."   Franklin  pretended  to  agree  to  his  terms 

upon  condition  of  the  adoption  of  another  essential. 
that    "I    abstaining    from    animal    I'o.mI.      After   some 

remonstrance  upon  the  score  of  health,  the  prophet 

agreed    to   this.       The   account    of  the    ending  of  this 

pious  project  is  given  in  Franklin's  autobiography: 
"  He  was  usually  a  great  glutton,  and  1  promised  my- 
self sonic  diversion  in  half  starving  him.      lie  agreed 
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to  try  the  practice  if  I  would  keep  him  company.  I 
did  so,  and  he  held  it  for  three  months.  We  had  our 
victuals  dressed  and  brought  to  us  regularly  by  a 
woman  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  from  me  a  list 
of  forty  dishes  to  be  prepared  for  us  at  different 
times,  in  all  which  there  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
fowl,  and  the  whim  suited  me  the  better  at  this  time 
from  the  cheapness  of  it,  not  costing  us  above  eigh- 
teen pence  sterling  a  week.  I  have  since  kept  several 
Lents  most  strictly,  leaving  the  common  diet  for  that, 
and  that  for  the  common,  abruptly,  without  the  least 
inconvenience,  so  that  I  think  there  is  little  in  the 
advice  of  making  these  changes  by  easy  gradations. 
I  went  on  pleasantly,  but  poor  Keimer  suffered  griev- 
ously, tired  of  the  project,  longed  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  and  ordered  a  roast  pig.  He  invited  me 
and  two  women  friends  to  dine  with  him,  but  it  being 
brought  too  soon  upon  the  table,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  and  ate  the  whole  before  we  came." 

Having  learned  that  Franklin  intended  to  start  a 
newspaper,  Keimer  anticipated  him,  and  set  up  one 
himself  in  1728,  under  the  name  of  The  Universal 
Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania 
Gazette.  Franklin,  resenting  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  him,  berated  his  enterprise  very  effec- 
tively over  the  signature  of  "  Busybody,"  in  The  Mer- 
cury. It  fell  through  in  less  than  a  year,  and  Keimer 
emigrated  to  Barbadoes.  The  last  of  the  productions 
of  his  genius  that  the  world  is  acquainted  with  is  an 
elegiac  poem,  of  thirty  or  forty  lines,  from  The  Bar- 
badoes Gazette  of  May,  1734.  The  following  is  the 
announcement  and  the  first  four  lines: 

"To  those  would  he  thought  gentlemen,  who  have  long  taken  this 
paper  and  never  paid  for  it,  and  seera  uever  to  design  to  pay  tor  it. 

"The  Sorrowful  Lamentation  of  Samuel  K.-imer,  printer  of  the  Bar- 
bados Gazette. 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  modern  bravadoes, 
Who  dub  themselves  gentlemen  here  in  Barbadoes, 
Should  time  after  time  run  in  debt  to  their  printer, 

Jacob  Taylor  kept  the  ground  after  the  departure 
of  Keimer.  In  1728  he  published  a  descriptive  poem, 
"  Pennsylvania,"  and  the  "Story  of  Whackum.''  A 
nameless  bard  thus  praised  him  in  The  Mercury  in  his 
old  age : 

"  With  years  oppress'd  and  compass'd  round  with  woes, 
A  muse  with  fire  fiaught  yet  Taylor  shows; 
His  fancy's  bold,  harmonious  are  his  lays, 
And  were  he  more  correct,  he'd  reach  the  bays." 

The  main  reputation  that  Taylor  enjoyed  during 
his  life  was  as  a  maker  of  almanacs.  These  were  the 
media  for  the  transmission  of  literary  fame.  In  this 
line  he  was  accounted  the  best  before  Franklin. 

Keimer's  was  not  the  only  elegy  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  Aquila  Rose,  so  happily  named.     One  Elias 


»  In  Duyckinck's  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature"  it  is  said,  "A 
loUectton  of  papers  from  this  journal  was,  in  1741,  printed  in  London, 
I'lth  the  title  'Caribbeaua,'  iu  two  quarto  volumes,  arranged  in  a  stiff 


imitation  of  'The  Tatler.' 


Bockett,  of  London,  wrote  one  in  what  Keimer  was  free 
to  admit  was  "  a  melting,  florid  strain."  And  yet  there 
was  another,  by  a  bard  whose  modesty  prevented  his 
making  known  the  name  of  the  one  who  had  wept  in 
poetic  words  at  the  tomb  of  the  friend  whom  he  styled 
Myris.  The  "  Elegy  on  the  Sight  of  Myris'  Tomb" 
is  thus  prefaced :  "  The  following  lines  were  left  with 
the  printer  by  an  intimate  friend  of  A.  R.,  deceased, 
who,  touching  at  Philadelphia  on  his  way  to  Great 
Britain,  had  but  time  to  hear  a  relation  of  his  friend's 
death,  view  the  place  of  his  interment,  and  write, 
without  revising  even,  the  following  lines."  The 
poet,  after  invoking  the  upper  and  inferior  gods, 
dryads,  and  nymphs  of  forest  and  sea,  addresses  the 
river  Delaware  in  such  strain  as  the  following: 

"  With  pleasure  we  behold,  0  Delaware! 
Thy  woody  banks  become  the  Muse's  care ; 
Thy  docile  youth  were  with  her  beauty  fired, 
And  folly,  vice,  and  ignorance  retired ; 
And  had  but  Myris  lived,  vvr  hoped  to  see 
A  new  Arcadia  to  arise  on  thee." 

The  three  who  with  Keimer  were  most  prominent 
in  the  small  literary  circle  of  Philadelphia  when 
Franklin  returned  from  his  visit  to  England  were 
George  Webb,  Joseph  Breintnal,  and  James  Ralph. 
Webb  had  been  an  Oxford  student,  who,  fired  with 
ambition  for  the  stage,  ran  away  to  London,  where, 
having  been  reduced  to  great  straits,  he  bound  himself 
to  service  in  America.  Franklin  found  him,  when 
about  eighteen  years  old,  with  Keimer,  who  had 
bought  the  remainder  of  his  term  from  his  master, 
and  finally  made  him  his  partner.  It  was  he  who  had 
betrayed  to  Keimer  Franklin's  project  of  setting  up  a 
newspaper,  and  thus  enabled  the  former  to  take  the 
initiative.  Webb  was  a  person  of  considerable  talent, 
but  this  was  wasted  by  a  life  which  exhibited  no  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  and  little  of  moral  principle.  A 
poem  is  preserved,  called  "  The  Bachelor's  Hall," 
which  evinces  poetical  gift  of  respectable  degree. 

Joseph  Breintnal  is  represented  by  Franklin  as  "  a 
copyer  of  deeds  for  the  scriveners,  a  good  natured, 
friendly,  middle-aged  man ;  a  great  lover  of  poetry, 
reading  all  he  could  meet  with,  and  writing  some  that 
was  tolerable;  very  ingenious  in  many  little  knick- 
knackeries,  and  of  sensible  conversation."  Yet,  except 
for  Franklin's  autobiography,  we  probably  should 
not  have  heard  either  of  him  or  Webb,  as,  like  the 
petty  boaster  whom  Themistocles  in  so  few  words 
silenced,  they  were  great  only  because  they  dwelt  in 
Seniphus.  Not  that  there  are  not  specimens  of  their 
effusions.  A  copy  of  The  Mercury  for  1731  contains 
a  satirical  poetic  production  by  an  author  who, 
we  regret,  wrote  anonymously.  The  production  is 
entitled  "The  Wits  and  Poets  of  Pennsylvania." 
Breintnal  had  been  a  fervent  admirer  of  Webb,  and 
prologued  his  "  Bachelor's  Hall"  with  some  very 
laudatory  verses.  The  satirist  above  mentioned  speaks 
of  his  poetry  in  this  style,  which,  from  what  we  have 
seen,  we  suspect  to  have  been  not  far  from  just: 
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"Fur  choice  of  diction  I  Bhould  Breiutlnil  choose, 

For  jiiwt  conceptions  and  a  ready  muse; 
Tel  is  that  muse  too  labored  and  prolix, 
And  seldom  on  tli--  win-  knows  where  to  fix. 

Mi-  poems  1    -,-  II,, 

In  tin:.  Ilia  Same  i-  like  a  kit,  hen  Are, 

" >he  billet!  last  which  mount  it  higher." 

Breintnal  was  a  contributor  to  The  Mercury,  and 
when  Franklin  ceased  to  assail  Keimer's  paper,  he 
coin  i  nurd  the  warfare  over  the  same  signature,  "Busy- 
Body."  In  the  number  of  The  Mercury  for  June  19, 
1729,  is  a  paper  which,  as  included  in  a  number  of  the 
"Busy-Body,"  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have 
been  contributed  by  him.  It  was  written  in  a  brief 
period  of  freedom  from  business  engrossments,  and 
therefore  was  content  with  a  position  not  the  highest 
in  poetii  ;il  endeavors.  It  is  a  description  of  Market 
Street.  The  poet,  in  his  introduction,  says  of  it, 
"  A  plain  description  of  the  High  Street  in  this 
city;  the  whole  town  being  too  great  a  task  for  his 
leisure." ' 

.lames  Ralph  was  a  more  considerable  person  than 
any  of  the  others  aforementioned,  but,  for  a  long  time, 


1  The  poem  thus 

"  Al  Delaware's  broad  stream,  the  view  begin 
w  hnr  jutting  wharfs,  food-freighted  boats  take  in  ; 

Then,  with  the  advancing  -tin  direct  your  eye 

Wideopes  the  street  with  firm  Brick  Buildings  high; 

Step,  eellth    1  l-il,:,o\el    the   Pebbly   Wa.V, 

And  in  the  Shop*  their  tempting  Wares  display  ; 

I  ii..m  rude  Winds  &  Ble 
In  Froel  with  Sunshine)  Here, if  ails  molest, 

Plain-sui  I  i  laid  Bricks  invite, 

Your  tende,  1Y.-I  ■„    Travel  with  Delight 
And  Y  n  the  Key-built  Strand 

Oar  ''"iii  I  house  rroi  e-ti  ee  Land. 

Thru'  the  an  bed  Hume,  and  on  each  side,  the  Street 

Divided  t  mis,  remote   t_,nN  i ,a  v 

Here  Eastward  stand  the  Traps  to  Obloquy, 

And  l'ei:y  Crimei       toi  Its,  Post,  and  Pillory, 
And  (twice  a  week)  beyond,  right  stalls  are  set 

:  ..'.  Hi  it, 

\\  estward,  conjoin,  tie-  Shambles  grai 
Further  on  u.  it  buildings: 

"  South  of  the  mart  a  meeting-house  is  reared 

■  el  (so  called)  is  t'lmst  revered  ; 
With  Stone  and  Brick  the  lasting  walls  are  made, 
High  raised  the  ltoof,  and  wl 

i ol  this,  Hi-  i 

Of  like  materials  have  ere,  ted  theirs; 

Theme  half  a  Furb.ng  West,  declining  pace 
And  sei  rill  Face. 

'Twixt  and  beyond  all  tie.-,-,  near  twice  as  far 

And  \V  at  Lots  to  let 

Dins, 

Public  Inns. 

But  even  among  "  pli I 

i       oils  graced. 
. 
The  Put 

On    lie 

Bill  all  I 

unite 
And  set  their  various  goods  and  work-  , 


"a-  as  careless  and  as  improvident  as  Webb.  Coarse 
and  disgusting  as  are  some  of  the  accounts  that 
Franklin  gives  ,,f  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
J  earliest  among  those  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
,  of  greatest  intimacy  during  the  first  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia,  they,  as  a  whole,  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  Ralph,  one  of  these,  the  biographer 
characterizes  as  "ingenious,  gentle  in  his  manners, 
and  extremely  eloquent;  I  think  I  never  knew  a 
prettier  talker."  Both  Johnson  and  another  friend 
1  iorne,  described  as  sensible,  upright 
enough,  but  "in  literary  matters  too  fond  of  criticis- 
ing" tried  to  dissuade  Ralph  from  addicting  himself 
to  poetry.  "  Ralph  was  inclined  to  pursue  the  study 
|  of  poetry,  not  doubting  but  he  might  become  eminent 
in  it,  and  make  his  fortune  by  it,  alleging  that  the 
best  poets  must,  when  they  first  begin  to  write,  make 
as  many  faults  as  he  did.  Osborne  dissuaded  him, 
assured  him  he  had  no  genius  for  poetry,  and  advised 
him  to  think  of  nothing  beyond  the  business  he  was 
bred  to."  ..."  I  approved  the  amusing  one's  self 
with  poetry  now  and  then,  so  far  as  to  improve  one's 
language,  but  no  farther."  In  spite  of  these  dis- 
couraging things.  Ralph  was  determined  to  be  a  poet, 
the  more  so  from  the  luck  he  had  once  in  obtaining 
the  too  critical  Osborne's  unmeasured  praise  ol'  one 
of  his  effusions  by  leading  him,  through  Franklin's 
connivance,  to  believe  thai  Franklin  was  the  author. 
The  religious  convictions  of  Ralph  were  unsettled  by 
Franklin,  as  the  latter  said  afterward,  to  his  cost  He 
forsook  his  wife  and  child,  accompanied  Franklin  on 
his  first  voyage  to  England,  and  there,  though  Pope 
killed  him  oil'  as  :i  poet,  lie  acquired  considerable 
fame  as  a  political  writer.  He  had  printed  a  poetical 
squib  called  "Sawney."  in  which  he  undertook  to 
ridicule  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay.  His  first  poem  printed 
in  England  was  "  Night."  Pope,  in  "  The  Dunciad," 
gave  this  the  two  lines: 


Kalph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
And  makes  Night  hideous.     An-vver  him,  ye  Owls."' 


One  is  startled  by  the  cool  sincerity  with  which 
Franklin  tell-  of  the  continued  intimacy  with  such 
man,  who  at  one  time  endeavors  to  be  an  actor,  then 
a  contributor  to  a  paper  published  by  one  Roberts, 
on  Paternoster  Row,  in  imitation  of  tie  s 
then  a  hackney  writer  for  the  stationers  and  lawyers 
alioiil    the  Temple,  and   finally  obtaining  temporary 

employment  a-  a  country  school-master  (al  sixpence 
eatdt  pupil  a  week),  and  hiding  tl 

mean  a  condition  under  the  assumed  nan.. 

min  Franklin.  Never  had  poel  had  a  less  encour- 
aging patron  than  Ralph  in  Franklin.  An  epic  was 
tried    in    the  shades   of  the   sei,,, «il    in    Berkshire,  and 

..Is    of    it    were    sent    1"   the    U 
London,   the   latter,   with   his.  corrections    and    oilier 

discouraging  pieces,  senl  one  0f  Young's  " Satires," 

published,   whose   verses   upon   the   fate  id' 
he  WOUld    fain    ha\  e  had    him  take 


:: 
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for  a  warning.1  He  continued  to  woo  the  muses  of 
Poetry  and  the  Drama,  in  hope  that  they  might 
induce  Fortune  to  change  her  garments  to  his  behold- 
ing. His  plays,  "  The  Fashionable  Lady,"  "  Fall  of 
the  Earl  of  Esses,"  "  The  Lawyer's  Feast,"  and  "  The 
Astrologer,"  all  broke  down,  in  spite  of  the  best  pre- 
sentation Drury  Lane  could  give  them.  No  better 
fate  attended  his  poems,  "  Peuma,"  "  Clarinda,"  "  The 
Muse's  Address."  He  bade  farewell  to  literature  with 
a  work  he  named  "The  Case  of  Authors  Stated,  with 
Regard  to  Booksellers,  the  Stage,  and  the  Public." 
Henceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  political  squibs, 
hired,  cheaply  enough,  it  was  said, by  Lord  Melbourne, 
then  prime  minister,  from  whose  service,  according  to 
Pope,  he  was  easily  bought.  Had  he  remained  in 
Philadelphia,  and  pursued  a  straightforward,  upright 
course,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  risen  to  be 
the  greatest  literary  man  of  that  province  during  a 
considerable  period.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a 
high  order  of  genius,  at  least  for  prose  composition. 
Some  time  during  his  career  he  wrote  a  history  of 
William  of  Orange,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I., 
which  Hallam  declared  to  be  the  most  accurate  and 
faithful  history  of  those  times.  "My  friend  Ralph," 
said  Franklin,  "has  kept  me  poor.  He  owed  me 
about  twenty-seven  pounds,  which  I  was  now  never 
likely  to  receive, — a  great  sum  out  of  my  small  earn- 
ings." He  must  have  retained  to  the  last  some  of  his 
old  affection,  for  he  tells  us  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
ward, evidently  himself  pleased  with  the  news  he  had 
to  impart,  "  He2  gave  me  the  first  information  that 
my  old  friend  James  Ralph  was  still  alive,  that  he 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  political  writers  in 
England,  had  been  employed  in  the  dispute  between 
Prince  Frederick  and  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  That  his  reputa- 
tion was  indeed  small  as  a  poet.  Pope  having  damned 
his  poetry  in  the  '  Dunciad,'  but  his  prose  was  thought 
as  good  as  any  man's." 

He  does  not  say  so,  but  we  suspect  the  philosopher 


H'lr,|IK|t.'    I 


abit, 


i  tti-ir  I 


That  gods  there  are  is  evidently  seen. 

Heaven  stands  absolved  by  vengeance  c 

And  marks  the  murderers  of  fame  from  men  : 

Through  meagre  jaws  they  draw  their  venal  breath, 

As  ghostly  as  their  brothers  in  Macbeth. 

Their  feet  thro'  faithless  leather  meets  the  dirt. 

And  oftener  changed  their  principles  than  shirt: 

The  transient  vestments  of  these  frugal  men 

Hasten  to  paper  for  our  mirth  again : 

Too  soon  (0  merry,  melancholy  fate  !) 

They  beg  in  rhyme  and  warble  thro'  a  grate. 

The  man  lampooned  forgets  it  at  the  sight ; 

The  friend  thro'  pity  gives,  the  foe  thro'  spite  ; 

And  though  full  conscious  of  his  injured  purse, 

Lintot  relents,  nor  Cecil  could  wish  them  worse." 

3  over  to  the  province  with  t 


of  feeling  some  remorse  for  his  part  in  unsettling  the 
religious  faith  of  the  erratic  man,  and  thus  impelling 
him  upon  a  career  the  chief  part  of  which  must  prove 
unfortunate. 

The  nameless  satirist  of  The  Mercury,  to  whom  we 
have  before  alluded,  lauds  very  highly  Henry  Brooke, 
a  young  man, — who,  however,  was  devoted  rather  to 
political  than  literary  life.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  and  had  come  over  with  a 
commission  of  collector  of  customs  at  Lewistown  in 
Sussex  County.  Although  he  continued  to  reside  in 
the  province  until  his  death  and  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  politics,  yet  his  spirit  languished  for  want  of 
the  cultured  society  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
For  several  years  he  was  Speaker  of  Assembly  in  the 
Lower  Counties,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  Gov- 
ernor Keith's  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1720,  was  made 
by  him  a  master  in  chancery.  In  a  paper  read  at  the 
council  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1829,  by  Joshua  Francis  Fisher,  it  is  said,  "  The  only 
specimen  of  Brooke's  poetry  which  I  have  met  with 
is  entitled  '  A  Discourse  on  Jests.'  It  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Robert  Grace,  whom  Franklin  describes  as  a 
'  young  man  of  fortune,  generous,  animated,  and 
witty,  fond  of  epigrams,  but  more  fond  of  his  friends.' 
It  rallies  him  on  the  subject  of  his  darling  passion  in 
a  jest  with  much  good  sense  and  good  humor.  It 
may  be  pronounced  a  sprightly  and  pleasant  treatise 
on  false  wit,  and  proves  its  author  to  have  been  not 
only  an  imitator  of  good  models,  but  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  lively  wit  and  a  refined  taste."  .  .  . 
"  He  died  in  1735  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  General  Magazine  of  1741  contains  a  poetic 
tribute  to  his  memory,  which  describes  him  as  an 
accomplished  linguist  and  an  adept  in  almost  every 
science." 

Another  person,  doubly  unfortunate,  being  both  a 
country  school-master  and  a  poetaster,  was  William 
Satterthwaite.  Added  to  these  misfortunes  was  his 
marriage,  contracted,  after  one  evening's  courtship, 
with  one  of  his  pupils  while  he  was  teaching  in  Eng- 
land. The  imprudence  of  this  step,  apparent  both  to 
husband  and  wife,  induced  them  to  emigrate  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  former  drew  what  comfort  he  could 
with  a  poorly-paying  vocation  and  an  ill-tempered 
spouse,  in  composing  verses  named  respectively  "  Mys- 
terious Nothing,"  "An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Jere- 
miah Langhorne,"  "Providence,"  and  "A  Religious 
Allegory  of  Life  and  Futurity  addressed  to  the  Youth." 
The'  "  Elegy  of  Langhorne"  was  written  in  grateful 
recollection  of  the  kind  services  he  had  rendered  the 
poet  when  pressed  down  by  his  various  misfortunes. 
This  generous  patron  was  one  of  the  leading  public 
men  of  the  province,  being,  after  James  Logan,  chief 
justice.  The  poetry,  though  evincing  a  moderate 
degree  of  imagination,  compares  favorably  with  its 
contemporaries.  It  shows  that  his  education  had 
been  far  above  the  humble  station  he  was  occupying, 
and  that  his  moral  principles  were  good,  even  pious. 
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The  muse  here,  as  in  greater  and  more  advanced 
states  of  Bociet] .  musl  pay  her  court  to  the  great  and 
the  titled.  There  was  not  within  it  a  laureate  bo  named 
and  entitled,  besidi  pecuniary  rewards 

ami  a  butt  of  sack.  But  with  the  advent  of  a  medium 
for  their  expression  must  come  odes  salutatory  and 
panegyrics  of  divers  sorts  for  those  who  held  the 

rein-  of  power.     This  sort  of  | try  was  one  "I'  the 

first  to  follow  in  tin-  train  of  Th,  American  Weekly 
Mercury,  and  divides  in  favors  with  that  and  its  suc- 
cessor,  Th*   1  uctor  in  all  Arte  and  Sciences 

and  Pennt  I  h.-  first  of  the  poets  in 

this  line  in  Philadelphia  was  one  John  Dommet, 
who  for  several  years  did  that  business  alternately  for 
both  papers,  winding  up  his  career  in  1729,  not  long 
before  the  publisher  of  the  gazette  with  the  name  of 
lengthened  sound  was  forced  to  retire  and  leave  it  in 
stronger  hands.  From  all  we  can  gather  this  poet 
received  hut  little,  if  any,  of  the  rewards  he  may 
have  hoped  and  believed  due  to  the  verses  in  which 
he  rendered  immortal  so  many  functionaries  of 
high  degree.  Yet  John  Dommet,  if  he  could  not 
make  himself  rich  by  exalting  yet  higher  the  "  blest" 
condition  of  the  mighty  upon  earth,  knew  how  to 
make  himself  "glorious"  in  the  way  such  as  he,  Tarn 
(  >, -hauler,  ami  their  likes  love  best ;  and  this  he  was 
wont  to  do  lull  often  out  of  the  pence  his  laudatory 
rhymes  brought  to  him.  He  died  at  White  Marsh. 
Some  time  afterward  an  elegy  appeared  in  The  Mer- 
cury  in  liis  honor.  As  a  postscript  to  it  the  following 
summing  up  of  his  life  was  appended  : 

"  Wealth  v  whilst  rum  lip  litui  was  .tuhn,  yet  poor 

'Cause  worth  but  litUe;  rich, 'cause  craves  for  no  more ; 

Mini  Bngland  bil  Id.  U.ilv.'Ii  wit,  this  Jilu\  i 

Food,  Indies  drink,  rhymes  ix-are,  White  March  a  grave." 

In  studying  the  early  literature  of  Philadelphia 
thus  far.  crude  ami  impoverished  as  it  generally  has 
appeared,  yet  a  native  of  that  city  may  well  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  in  the  comparison  it  bears  with  that 
of  any  other  of  the  American  cities.  By  many  years, 
comparatively,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Philadelphia 

anterior  both  to  Boston  and  New  York  in  the  institu- 
tion ui  a  newspaper, — that  first  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  ideas  of  literary  men.  In  such  a 
BOCiety  literature  must  be  later  than  any  other  matter 

nployment  of  active,  persistent,  serious  en- 
deavor. In  BUch  a  Bociety  literature  must  in  vain  look 
for  substantial  encouragement  from  men  who  are 
intent  upon  organizing  government,  courts,  corn- 
metre,  ami  other  institutions  necessary  for  material 
Becurit]  and  prosperity.    In  our  chapter  on  tht  Bench 

and   liar   ate    tiotieed    the   materials  out  of  which    the 

judiciary  was  constructed,  how  rude  and  uncultured, 

yet    bow  naturally  prone   to   retention  of  the  dignity 

amis e  oi  the  oppressiveness  that  had  obtained  in 

English  court-  lime  ..tit  of  mind  ;   and  how,  yet,  they 

retained  the  prejud  >f  their  degree  in  the 

old  country  against  tin-  bar,  who,  though  without  their 
authority,  were  equally  necessary  for  the  adjudication 


of  litigious  causes  on  just  and  reasonable  terms. 
These  inetehant  judges,  who  alternated  between  the 
bench  and  their  counting-rooms  and  warehouses,  could 
see  no  value  in  work  other  than  that  which  gave 
palpable  evidences  of  results,  that  they  could  see  and 
handle  and  pa--  from  one  to  another  in  the  habitudes 
of  business  transactions.  The  ideas  of  such  men  at 
-licit  linies.  that  a  man  who  does  not  work  with  his 
hands  is  either  no  worker  at  all  or  produces  work  of 
incomparably  less  value  than  that  of  one  who  does, 
always  operate  discouragingly  upon  whatever  is  done 
in  the  office  of  the  student.  Sui  h  idea-  never  entirely 
subside,  however  advanced  may  be  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  unreading  men  everywhere  yet  feel  surprise, 
and  some  of  them  resentment,  when  they  hear  of  the 
large  pecuniary  profits  that  occasionally  accrue  to  a 
man  of  letters  from  an  effort  of  his  pen  that  has  been 
uncommonly  well  received  by  the  public.  Yet  it  is 
during  the  formative  period  of  a  community's  exist- 
ence that  these  ideas  obtain  so  generally  as  often  to 
amount  to  actual  prohibition  to  literary  de- 
Few  enough  in  such  a  period  are  those  who  value 
even  rudimentary  instruction  enough  to  care  to  have 
it  imparted  to  their  children  except  in  very  .-mall 
quantities,  and  for  a  price  that  only  school-masters 
who  are  abjectly  poor  and  utterly  unlit  for  any  other 
calling  can  be  expected  to  accept,  and  then  afterward 
avoid  starvation.  For  education  beyond  rudimentary 
there  was  little  concern  beyond  ex.  cptional  i  a-i  -.  oi 
at  least  concern  sufficient  to  withdraw  from  pursuits 
considered  more  important.  Lawyers  must  arise, 
because,  without  its  being  so  believed,  they  were  as 
important  to  society  as  merchants  and  farmers  and 
artisans,  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
pure  judiciary,  without  which  no  society  can  subsist 
with  freedom. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  contemplate  the  ideas  of 
persons  of  ordiuary  or  little  culture,  especially  in 
new  communities  like  Pennsylvania,  regarding  those 
who  propose  to  devote  themselves  entirely  or  mainly 
to  literature,  especially  light  literature,  most  especi- 
ally poetry.  It  is  perhaps  well  for  incipient  poets 
that  it  is  expensive  to  build  and  maintain  madhouses, 
or  many  more  of  those  unfortunates  would  have  been 
sent  therein.  For  down  to  these  times,  they  tire  re- 
garded by  a  great  majority  of  mankind  as  promising 
to  become  lunatics  if  not  vagabonds.  William  Brad- 
ford's printing-press  Penn  foresaw  to  be  useful  tor 
the  Bpread  of  such  intelligence  as  needed  diffusion  for 
all  practical  business  purposes  anion-  the  colonists  of 
his  province,  and  no  other.  We  have  seen  into  what 
stiaits  both  Bradford  and  hi-  son  were  driven  when 
they  undertook  to  travel  outside  of  the  small  circle 
within  which  the  government  thought  fit  to  limit 
them.  In  BUch  a  SOCietj  the  e&rlieet  literary  men 
must  be  of  about  the  quality,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, of  those  we  have  mentioned,  poor  pedagogues, 
01  reckless  Kike-,  living  from  band  to  mouth,  the 
illy  defying  public  opinion,  and  sometimes 
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getting  from  an  ignorant  but  vain  and  ambitious 
Governor  or  magistrate  a  few  pence  with  which  to 
buy  a  week's  board  and  a  jug  of  rum.  Among  such 
conditions  it  is  most  surprising  that  literature  was 
not  more  tardy  of  development  in  Philadelphia,  and 
that  its  early  status  was  not  much  lower.  The  truth 
is  that  Philadelphians  themselves  have  for  the  great- 
est part  been  used  to  rate  the  earliest  literature  of 
their  city  at  far  too  low  a  value,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  to  assign  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  for- 
eigner, the  chief  merit  of  its  development,  as  if,  like 
the  traditionary  Manco  of  Peru,  he  had  brought  to  a 
barbarous  or  semi-civilized  people  the  arts  with  which, 
but  for  his  coming,  they  must  have  forever  continued 
to  be  unacquainted.  Much  as  is  the  praise  due  to 
that  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  ages,  this  is 
not  a  part  of  it.  Literature — that  is,  literature  of  the 
sort  that  lives  longest  in  fame — arose  in  Philadelphia 
not  by  means  of,  but  in  spite  of,  his  influence.  "  I 
approved  the  amusing  oneself  with  poetry  uow  and 
then,  so  as  to  improve  one's  language,  but  no  further." 
This  he  said  in  advanced  age,  when  the  world  was 
filled  with  his  fame.  Sufficiently  "amusing"  to 
others  were  his  own  essays  of  courtship  to  the  muses. 
His  jobbs1  of  poetry  were  to  the  extreain1  of  common. 
It  was  not  that  writers  were  universally  discouraged, 
otherwise  they  must  have  perished  or  gone  entirely 
away.  Among  some  of  the  older  men,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Langhorne,  and  especially  among  the  younger, 
who  were  enjoying  advantages  their  fathers  had  not 
had,  there  was  such  encouragement  as  allowed  to 
writers  means  sufficient  with  what  they  could  pick 
up  in  other  ways  to  obtain  such  living  as  they  had. 
Of  the  writings  of  those  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
there  was  much  that  was  quite  above  being  common, 
showing  that  with  fair  auspices  some  of  these  authors 
might  have  taken  a  comparatively  high  rank.  Some 
of  the  very  best  of  the  poetry  of  these  times,  however, 
was  produced  by  anonymous  writers.  This  fact  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  Philadelphia 
set  the  smallest  possible  value  upon  this  art  when  the 
men  of  wealth  and  culture  and  family  connections 
disguised  their  authorship  in  the  matter  of  such 
pieces  as  "A  Journey  from  Patapsco  to  Annapolis," 
"  Verses  on  the  Art  of  Printing,"  "  A  Fable,  the  Dog 
and  the  Fox,"  and  others  of  similar  merit. 

In  one  kind  of  writing  especially  some  of  these 
writers  were  of  a  rank  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  anywhere  in  this  country  now;  that  is,  Latin 
poetry.  We  have  already  mentioned  Thomas  Makin, 
who  succeeded  George  Keith  as  head-master  of  the 
Friends'  Public  School.  After  him  came  William 
Loury,  who  wrote  Latin  odes,  and  whose  name  would 
have  been  unknown  except  for  the  fact  of  his  having 
written  and  signed  his  name  to  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  in  1741.  The  career  of  this 
great    lawyer   had   been   so   distinguished   that  the 

1  He  always  spelled  tlnte  words  thus. 


author  of  some  tributary  Latin  verses  might  be 
allowed  to  be  named  among  the  mourners  at  its 
close.2  The  poetry  of  this  kind,  inelegant  as  it  is, 
falling  short  of  the  classic  models  it  was  intended 
to  imitate,  yet  is  incomparably  superior  to  what 
might  be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  that  early  day. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  Philadelphia  to  the  period  of  the  com- 
ing of  Benjamin  Franklin.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  frequently  crude,  but  containing  occasional  pas- 
sages indicative  of  genius  above  ordinary,  that  in 
auspicious  conditions  could  have  accomplished  far 
more  abundant  and  successful  results.  It  has  been 
usual  with  most  of  those  who  have  written  of  Frank- 
lin to  regard  him  as  the  beginner  of  almost  every- 
thing important  that  Philadelphia  has  produced  since 
his  advent  there  in  1723.     To  a  man  pre-eminently 

\  great  mankind  has  ever  been  wont  to  ascribe  more 

!  than  his  due  of  what  was  done  both  before  and  after 
the  period  of  his  endeavors.     Yet  there  were  heroes 

[  before  Agamemnon,  and  bards  before  Homer,  and 
Pericles  could  not  have  been  Pericles  except  in 
Athens,  wherein  he  lived  in  childhood.  When 
Franklin  came  to  Philadelphia  he  was  a  boy  of  sev- 

|  enteen,  with  little  knowledge  except  of  printing,  to 
which   he  had  been    apprenticed   in   the  shop  of  a 

I  brother,  from  whose  brutal  treatment  he  ran  away. 
Within   those  previous  forty  years  from  the  begin. 

I  ning  of  William  Penn's  proprietorship,  Philadelphia 

'  had  already  grown  to  be  a  city  destined  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  largest  and  most  important  in  America. 
Its  bench  and  bar  were  already  on  the  eve  of  attaining 
the  celebrity  which  in  a  few  years  was  far  to  outrank 
all  others,  and  its  merchants  were  establishing  a  name 
for  prudence,  integrity,  and  success  equal  to  the  best. 
Its  literary  men  were  such  as  we  have  seen.  He  came 
to  that  town  at  a  period  most  suited  both  to  such  a 
community  and  to  himself.  Having  a  genius  whose 
quality  was  not  dreamed  of  by  his  family  or  any 
others  in  his  native  place,  he  attained  his  freedom  in 
boyhood,  and  went  to  a  community  that  of  all  others 
in  the  country  was  the  ripest  for  development  of  its 
various  elements  and  resources.  Here,  unfettered  by 
restraints  of  any  sort  except  those  imposed  by  the 
laws,  no  human  being  at  his  age  ever  indulged  a 
larger  freedom  of  action  and  opinion.  It  was  a  char- 
acter unique,  considering  the  variety  of  elements  of 
which  it  was  aggregated. 

His  autobiography  is  a  curious  and  most  interesting 
book.  Parts  of  it  read  almost  as  if  they  were  meant 
for  a  satire  upon  his  youth,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of 
magnifying  yet  more  the  opinions  of  his  greatness  by 
contrasting  his  youth  with  his  advanced  manhood. 
He  tells  of  the  lowliness  of  his  origin,  his  own  little 


i"De  morte  luciuosa  celeberrimi  Andrea*  Hamilton  Is  Aimigeri,  qui 

obiit  IV.  Augusti,  MDCCSLI."     Printed  iu  the  Pemuylrania  GclxIU 
Keb.  IT,  1742. 
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dishonest  pranks  iii  boyhood,  tin-  meanness  and 
cruelty  of  lii-  elder  brother,  his  own  complicity  with 
the  latter  in  a  trick  to  evade  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  his  boorish  appearance  ami  manners  when  he 

tirst  walked  up  and  down  Market  Street,  his  own  dis- 
regard of  the  constraints  of  the  « Ihristian  religion,  and 
imparting  that  disregard  t<>  Ralph,  Collins,  and  others 
of  hi-  companions,  his  courtship  of  Miss  Read,  and 
juenl  neglect  of  her.  his  low  debaucheries, 
and  among  all  these  his  continual  contemplation  of 
his  actions  Of  every  kind  with  one  view,  and  one 
alone,  that  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  would  and 

which  would  not  pay.  The  account  of  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Read  is  tin-  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Bayings  of  great  men,  at  least  iii  modern  times,  con- 
cerning a  matter  that  among  even  the  most  un- 
cultured has  some  delicacy  that  forbids  ii  to  he 
wholly  uncovered.  Husbands,  of  whatever  degree  of 
culture,  tor  the  most  part  forbear,  except  when  iii 
anger,  to  speak  of  their  wives  in  BUch  terms  as  may 
wound  them,  anil  disgust  other  persons  to  hear  re- 
Ihis,  which  may  he  termed  an  instinct  of 
the  conjugal  relation,  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to 
Franklin.     The    coarse    avowal    of    his    controlling 

motive  t arriage   was   painful   enough.      But  what 

other   husband   would    have   written   as   follows?    "I 

pitied  poor  Miss   Read's  unfortunate  situation,  who 

was  generally  dejected,  seldom  cheerful,  ami  avoided 
Company."  Her  situation  was  one  to  he  pitied  indeed. 
neglect  of  her  while  abroad,  they  had  per- 
suaded her  to  marry  a  potter,  "  one  Rogers,"  whom  she 
forsook  on  hearing  that  he  had  a  wife  in  England.  He 
had  run  away,  and  the  rumor  of  his  subset} 
was  uncertain.  But  the  old  lover  pitied  "  poor  Mi- 
Read,"  and,  rather  than  do  much  worse,  married  her, 
and  "  none  of  the  inconveniences'  happened  that  we 
hail  apprehended.  She  proved  a  good  and  faithful 
helpmate;  assisted  me  much  hy  attending  the  shop. 
'  and  ha\  e  e\  er  mutually  endeav- 
ored to  make  each  other  happy.     Thus  I  col 

ell  a-  1  could."     The  "  erratum"  of 

writing  thus  about  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  fully  as 

any  that  he  has  recorded,  the  more  so  as, 

notwithstanding  their  mutual  affection,  she  must  be 

•re  delicacy  than  himself, 

of  whom  he  could  thus  write.      This  i-  the  more   sur- 
prising   when    we   know   that    during    forty    years    of 
married  life  they  bore  each  other  a  faithful 
and  after  all  it  is  touching  to  read  how  in 

Ul    her  to  a  young   lady  friend.  Using  such 

'    will    live   these   hundred 

old  together,  and  if  she  has 

any  faults  I  am  s,,  used  t,,  them  that  I  .hmt  perceive 

I    I    "  let    us  join    in    wishing  the  old    ladv  a 
long  life  and  a  happy."  etc.,  quoting   Iron,  one  of  his 
written  |or  the  Junto: 

Ing  of  Rogeri: 
called  od  to 


foalbl  have  we  nil,  anil  so  lias  my  Joan, 

But  then  Ui.-"  exceedingly  small; 

And  now-  I"  grown  used  to  thi-m, so  like  my  own, 

them  at  all, 

IViends, 

oi  we  them  at  all." 

If  ever  there  was  a  great  man  whose  character,  con- 
versation, and  opinion-  were  unfavorable  to  the  rapid 

development  of  literature  in  itself  in  a  new  society, 
it  -uiely  was  Franklin.  The  literary  talent  that  he 
found  al  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  had  influence, 
he  discouraged,  unless  it  was  to  be  exerted  for  the 
advancement  of  the  practical  standard  which  he  had 
set  up  for  his  own  pursuit.  The  literature  of  Phila- 
delphia, therefore,  we  repeat,  was  not  due  to  Franklin, 
hut  to  its  own  inherent  native  strength,  that  developed 
in  ssj.jt,-  of  his  sentiments  and  his  example.  So  much 
was  due  to  be  said  in  answer  to  those  who  have  gen- 
erally spoken  as  if  they  regarded  everything  important 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  Philadelphia  as  having 
received  its  greatest  impulsion  from  him. 

yet  when  we  speak  of  the  literature  which  Franklin, 
as  we  claim,  discouraged  rather  than  stimulated,  we 
mean  literature  purely,  specially  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  science,  political  economy,  and  every  other 
branch  of  intellectual   expression   except   that  which 

proceeds  from  the  imagination  or  is  expended  in  re- 
cording, with  running  comments  thereon,  the  history 
of  mankind.  This  is  what  we  intend  by  literature 
purely,  and  this  is  the  literature  that  by  the  consent 
of  all  mankind  imparts  the  greatest  amount  of  fame 
to  those  who  have  the  genius  to  produce  it.  Further, 
this  is  the  literature  that  owes  nothing  to  Franklin, 
except  as  coming  in  along  with  the  rest  of  hi-  bene- 
ficiaries lor  its  share  of  the  blessings  of  those  great 
institutions  that  he  established.  Franklin  even  when 
a  young  boy  was  a  philosopher.  At  the  age  of  ten 
year-  we  find  him  discussing  with  his  father,  who 
held  the  rod  over  his  back,  the  utility  of  a  wharf  which 
he.  at  the  head  of  some  comrades,  had  constructed 
on  a  -alt  marsh,  with  st,,n,.s  stolen  from  a  pile  be- 
longing to  a  builder  near  by.  "Several  Ol  US  were 
corrected  by  our  fathers;  and,  though  I  pleaded  the 
usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that 
nothing  was  useful  that  was  not  honest."  From  that 
time  forth  utility  was  his  standard.  It  is  amusing  to 
notice  how  he  kept  his  eye  upon  that  standard  in  his 
ys  when  in  the  employment  of  his  brother. 
"  I  now  took  a  fancy  to  poetry,  and  made  some  little 
pieces  ;  my  brother,  thinking  it  might  turn  to  account, 
encouraged  me.  and  put  me  on  composing  - 

ine  was  called  '  the  Light-Housi    i 

and  contained  an  account  of  the  drowning  of  (,'apt. 
Worth ilake  With  his  two  daughters.       The  other  was  :, 

sailor's  song  on  the  taking  of  Teach  (or  Blackboard), 

the  pirate.  They  were  wretched  stud',  in  the  tiruh- 
Street    ballad   style,   and  when   they  were  printed   he 

sent  me  ah. nit  the  town     to  sell  them.       The  first  sold 


•  lie  then  resided. 
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wonderfully,  the  event  being  recent,  having  made  a 
great  noise.  This  flattered  my  vanity,  but  my  father 
discouraged  me  by  ridiculing  my  performances,  and 
telling  me  verse-makers  were  generally  beggars.  So 
I  escaped  being  a  poet,  most  probably  a  very  bad  one, 
but  as  prose  writing  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  and  was  a  principal  means  of  my 
advancement,  I  shall  tell  you  how,  in  such  a  situation, 
I  acquired  what  little  ability  I  had  in  that  way." 

Thus  the  parental  argument,  though  this  time  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  rod,  regarding  the  utility  of 
actions  prevailed,  and  he  "  escaped  being  a  poet." 
With  this  standard  before  him,  being  yet  in  early 
boyhood,  on  a  calculation  of  the  comparative  utility 
of  attendance  upon  public  worship  on  Sundays,  and 
spending  the  time  to  be  spent  thereat  in  reading  at 
the  printing-office,  he  decided  against  the  former, 
"  which,  indeed,  I  thought  a  duty,  though  I  could 
not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  afford  time  to  practice  it." 
So,  when  arrived  at  sixteen  years,  he  found  that  by 
adopting  a  vegetable  diet,  and  learning  to  prepare  his 
own  meals,  he  managed  to  save  half  the  sum  paid 
for  his  board.  So,  after  faithful  experience  of  the  two 
methods  of  argument,  the  dogmatical  and  the  persua- 
sive, modestly  diffident,  he  gave  the  palm  to  the  latter 
and  ever  afterward  adopted  it.  So  the  same  method 
of  calculation  led  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  stress 
to  which  his  brother  had  been  subjected  by  the  offense 
that  his  paper,  The  New  Etig/and  Courant,  had  given 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  and  break  his  inden- 
tures. It  approximates  the  marvelous,  his  careful 
account  of  the  matters  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
his  religious  faith  after  his  y««s/-departure  from  that 
of  the  Deists.  Referring  to  his  having  read  Boyle's 
"  Lectures,"  he  writes,  "  It  happened  that  they 
wrought  an  effect  on  me  quite  contrary  to  what  was 
intended  by  them,  for  the  arguments  of  the  Deists, 
which  were  quoted  to  be  refuted,  appeared  to  me 
much  stronger  than  the  refutations  ;  in  short,  I  soon 
became  a  thorough  Deist.  My  arguments  perverted 
some  others,  particularly  Collins  and  Ralph  ;  but 
each  of  them  having  afterward  wronged  me  greatly 
without  the  least  compunction,1  and  recollecting 
Keith's- conduct  towards  me  (who  was  another  free- 
thinker2), and  my  own  towards  Vernon3  and  Miss 
Read,  which,  at  times,  gave  me  great  trouble,  I 
began  to  suspect  that  this  doctrine,  though  it  might 
be  true,  was  not  very  useful.  My  Loudon  pamphlet, 
which  had  for  its  motto  these  lines  of  Dryden, — 

'"Whatever  is,  is  right;  tln.u^h  purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  the  chain,  the  nearest  link, 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  the  equal  beam 
That  poises  all  above,' — 


1  In  borrowing  from  him  and  not  returning. 

2  Governor  Keith,  while  Frauklin  was  with  Keimer,  had  grossly 
deceived  him  with  promises  of  assistance  in  the  voyage  to  England, 
which  had  been  undertaken  at  his  suggestion. 

*  A  person  whose  agent  he  had  been  in  the  collection  of  a  debt  which 
he  withheld  for  a  considerable  period,  at  last  correcting,  "in  some 
degree,  that  erratum,"  with  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 


|  and  from  the  attributes  of  God,  His  infinite  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  concluded  that  nothing  could 
I  possibly  be  wrong  in  the  world,  and  that  vice  and 
virtue  were  empty  distinctions,  no  such  things  exist- 
ing, appeared  now  not  so  clever  a  performance  as  I 
once  thought  it ;  and  I  doubted  whether  some  error 
had  not  insinuated  itself  unperceived  into  my  argu- 
ment, so  as  to  infect  all  that  follows,  as  is  common 
in  metaphysical  reasonings."  From  these  reflections 
he  deduced  his  conclusion,  "  I  grew  convinced  that 
truth,  sincerity,  and  integrity  in  dealings  between  man 
ami  man  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  felicity 
of  life."  The  account  closed  with  allusion  to  vices 
not  to  be  mentioned,  although  they  "  had  something 
,  of  necessity  in  them,  from  my  youth,  inexperience, 
and  the  knavery  of  others."  The  sum  of  all  is,  "  I 
had,  therefore,  a  tolerable  character  to  begin  the 
world  with.  I  valued  it  properly,  and  determined  to 
I  preserve  it," 

The  establishment  of  the  "  Junto"  by  Franklin  was 
the  first  organized  effort  to  bring  about  co-operation 
among  those  who  had  talents  for  writing,  and  habits 
;  of  reading  and  inquiry.  This  club  began  in  1727. 
|  The  artful  founder  knew  the  value  of  secrecy,  and 
this  was  made  one  of  its  elements,  yet  only  to  the  de- 
j  gree  of  keeping  its  discussions  from  the  public,  allow- 
ing just  enough  to  appear  to  stimulate  interest  among 
j  those  who  were  admitted  and  lead  outsiders  to  con- 
jecture that  it  was  of  much  importance.  It  existed 
until  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  it  were  dis- 
J  cussed  from  time  to  time  as  great  a  variety  of  subjects 
j  as  arose  in  any  other  ever  instituted.  Morals,  pol- 
itics, and  natural  philosophy,  these  were  its  themes, 
though  any  member  might  read  a  thesis  on  whatever 
subject  he  should  please  when  discharging  the  obli- 
gation imposed  by  the  rules  upon  every  one  to  bring 
in  something  original  once  in  every  three  months. 
The  founder  was  fond  to  the  last  of  this  institution 
of  his  youth,  which  he  styled  a  "school  of  philos- 
ophy, morality,  and  politics."  Literature  was  not 
among  its  aims ;  but  in  such  a  club  every  one  seri- 
ously devoted  to  its  success  must  in  time  find  his  vo- 
cation, and  thus  the  literary  talent  that  was  therein 
put  itself  forward  in  the  individual  efforts  of  its  pos- 
sessors. If  Ralph  had  been  there  he  doubtless  would 
have  been  ridiculed,  as  before  in  the  Sunday  walks 
by  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  compositions  that  did  not 
pay  except  in  the  matter  of  "  amusing  one's  self;" 
but  his  quarterly  contributions  must  be  tolerated 
according  even  to  the  letter  of  the  rules.  He  doubt- 
less would  have  discovered,  sooner  than  in  England, 
his  genius  as  a  political  pamphleteer,  as  politics  were 
to  be  a  sharer  in  the  general  discussions.  How  his 
specially  literary  endeavors  would  have  resulted  we 
can  imagine  from  the  fate  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  whose 
claim  to  invention  of  the  quadrant  is  now  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  as  long  ago  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Of  this  great  man  the  founder  of  the 
Junto  thus  speaks  :  "Thomas  Godfrey,  a  self-taught 
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mathematician,  great  in  his  way,  and  afterward  in- 
ventor of  what  i-  now  called  Badley's  quadrant;  but  ■ 
In'  knew  little  out  of  his  way,  and  was  n.»t  a  pleasing 
companion;    a-,  liki  mathematicians  I 

have  met  with,  he  expected  universal  precision  in 
everything  said,  <t  was  forever  denying  or  distin- 
guishing upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  of  all  con- 
versation.     He  soon  lefl  us." 

the  discussions  upon  morals  in  this 
yonng  association,  doubtless,  would  be  entertaining 
if  they  could  be  reproduced.  A-  it  i-,  we  read 
with  curious  interest  how,  in  his  old  age,  the  phil- 
osopher Bel  to  work  to  break-  down  the  poor  un- 
practical Kcimcr  in  his  hard  endeavors  to  maintain 
The  D  ill    itruclor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences  and 

Pennsylvania  Gazelle,  by  assisting  with  his  own  and 
Breintnal's  "  Busybody"  contributions  to  T 
of  Bradford,  to  exalt  the  latter  beyond  all  hope  of 
rivalry  from  the  other,  and  how  in  due  time  he  suc- 
ceeded and  got  the  paper  into  his  own  bands,  to  be 
known    henceforward    as    The    Peniisy/rani" 

Equally  interesting  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
value  of  appearances  to  a  young  tradesman  hentupon 
obtaining  and  maintaining  his  credit  : 

**  I  began  now"  (after  purchasing  the  Gazette)  "  gradually  to  pay  off  the   > 
debt  I  was  under  f..r  the  printing  i  i  ure  my  credit 

'II  r.    r\tlj  ill.lUS- 

trious  and  frugal,  bat  to  avoid  nil  appearances  to  the  contrary.    I  drcst   i 
plainly  ;  I  iru  Man  at  no  Idle  places  of  diversion ;  I  never  wentoutansh- 

Ingor shooting:  abook,Ind l,eometlmeBdebauched fi 

iii  i  to  ah  n  thai  I  tvae 
not  above  my  business,  [sometimes  brought  home  thepapei  I  purchased 
at  thestores  thru' it"- hii. 

an  industrious,  thriving  yonng  man,  and  paying  duly  for  what  I  bought, 
ted  si  I  cited  my  custon 

ig  mi-  with  books,  and  I  went  on  swimmingly.  In  the 
mean  time  Keimer's  credit  mid  lui-in..-  .i.-clinin^  ilaily,  hi-  was  at  last 
forced  to  sell  his  printin  11. ■  went  to 

Barbadoes,  and  there  lived  some  years  in  poor  circumstances." 

The  Junto  soon  led  to  another  institution,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  prolific  of  all  others  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  all  classes,  the  subscription  library. 
This  and  other  actions  of  Franklin  in  his  special 
line  of  business  is  entitled  to  greatei  praise  when  we 
consider  that  at  the  time  of  his  being  established  in 
Philadelphia  "there  was,"  as  he  says,  "not  a  good 

1 kselbr's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  the  south- 

ward  of  Boston,     In  New  York  and  Philadi 
printers  wen-  indeed  Btationers ;  they  sold  only  papers, 
etc.,  almanacs,  ballads,  and   a   few  commo 


• 

the  tllle  ,,f  ■  1  ■ 

By  tins  mean-  died  on  that  paper,  and 

'■  i  '..  vera  di.rc- 

gar.ir.i     Be    ■ 

ne  f-i  •  ton.-;  and  I,  bai  ,.,  t,,  ,,„  wm, 

.  I  »  years  extremely  pn> 


books.  Those  who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to 
send  for  their  books  from  England  ;  the  members  of 
the  . I  unto  had  each  a  few."  When,  therefore,  they 
had  left  the  tavern  where  the  meetings  were  first  held, 
and  had  hired  a  room,  each  member  brought  to  it  the 
books  he  posse— ed,  and  this  arrangement,  proving  SO 
beneficial,  suggested  to  the  founder  the  plan  of  en- 
larging the  collection  by  subscriptions.  The  project, 
after  great  delays  and  hindrances,  succeeded  through 
the  determined  energy  of  Franklin,  and  became 
eminently  successful.  It  soon  was  imitated  in  other 
cities  and  in  other  province-,  with  result-  that  are 
well  known  to  all.  This  notable  enterprise  had  its 
beginning  in  L731.  The  Philadelphia  Library,  the 
oldest  iii  the  country,  founded  in  1731,  incorporated 
in  1742,  enlarged  by  the  Loganian  Library,  and  by 
annual  purchases,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  the  United  State-. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  prominence  of  the  almanac 
as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  matters  of  various 
sorts  by  which  tame  and  money  were  hoped  for  from 
the  notoriety  thus  given  them.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  to  put  forth 
tlte  Almanac  of  Almanacs  in  the  year  \1-V1.  The 
first  of  this  work,  destined  to  be  continued  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  be  a  source  of  handsome  income,  was 
unique  in  its  announcement  and  its  contents.  "  Just 
published,  for  17oo.an  Almanac,  containing  the  luna- 
tion-, eclipses,  planets, motions, and  aspects,  weather, 
sun  and  moon's  rising  and  setting,  high  water,  etc.; 
besides  many  pleasant  and  witty  verses,  jests,  and 
sayings;  Author'-  Motive  of  Writing;  Prediction  of 
the  Death  of  his  Friend,  Mr.  Titan  Leeds;  Moon  no 
Cuckold;  Bachelor's  Folly  ;  Parson's  Wine,  and  Ba- 
ker's Pudding ;  Short  Vi-its  ;  Kings  and  Hears  ;  New 
Fashions;  Game  for  Kisses ;  Catherine's  I 
ferent  Sentiments;  Signs  of  a  Tempest;  Death  of  a 
Fisherman;  Conjugal  Debate;  Men  and  Melons; 
The  Prodigal ;  Breakfast  in  Bed;  Oyster  Lawsuit,  etc. 
By  Richard  Saunders.  Philomat.  Printed  and  sold 
h\  B.  Franklin."  Nothing  in  this  line  could  now  be 
compared  with  the  Poor  Richard  that  has  become  im- 
mortal. The  great  author,  adhering  to  his  maxim  that 
wealth  was  the  road  to  felicity,  and  even  to  virtue, 
reached  forth  his  hand  to  get  tor  himself  and  point  out 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  means  of  similar  success. 
It  i-  -imply  wonderful,  the  story  of  its  immense  circu- 
lation, and  the  influence  it  exerted  in  the  direction 
of  its  author's  favorite  thoughts.  Finding  it  to  have 
become  so  popular  as  to  be  read  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, he  say-,  "  1  considered  it  as  a  proper  vehicle 
for  conveying  instruction   among  the  common  people 

who  bought  scarcely  any  other  book.-.     I   therefore 

filled  all  the  little  spaces  that  occurred  between  the 
remarkable  days  in  the  calendar  with  proverbial  sen- 
tences,  chiefly  such  a-  inculcated  industry  and  fru- 
gality as  the  means  of  procuring  wealth,  and  thereby 
securing  virtue  ;  it  being  more  difficult  for  a  man  in 
want    to   act   always   honestly,  as.  to  use  here  one  of 
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those  proverbs,  "  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright." 

To  our  minds  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  the 
sayings  of  wise  men  one  less  fit  to  be  believed  and 
acted  upon  than  this  sentence.  That  virtue  is  to  be 
secured  by  wealth  was  never,  as  we  believe,  the 
opinion  of  any  other  philosopher.  Franklin,  how- 
ever, felt  a  pride  in  his  presentation  of  proverbs,  and 
to  the  almanac  of  1757  he  prefixed  the  greater  part  in 
a  sort  of  discourse  at  an  aged  seer  before  crowds  assem- 
bled in  a  public  street.  Nothing  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  book  was  more  popular,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  England,  and  even  in 
France,  where  two  translations  were  made,  and  the 
editor  in  his  old  age  was  fond  to  believe  that  his 
work  "  had  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  that 
growing  plenty  of  money,  which  was  observable  for 
several  years  after  its  publication." 

A  man  with  the  imperturbable  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  that  Franklin  had,  with  such  as  he  really 
possessed,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  notable  career.  In 
the  same  year  of  his  founding  the  library,  he  con- 
ceived what  he  styled  "  a  great  and  extensive  project," 
namely,  that  of  founding  a  new  religious  sect,  to  bg 
called  the  Society  of  the  Free  and  Easy.  "Their 
narrow  circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  sticking 
close  to  my  business"  hindered  then,  and  other  en- 
grossments afterward,  but  even  when  he  was  past 
threescore  and  ten  he  believed  that  the  plan  might 
have  accomplished  "great  affairs  among  mankind." 
It  was  well  for  his  contemporaries  that  his  mind  was 
diverted  from  this  to  other  projects  that  were  really 
useful.  The  levity  with  which  he  was  wont  to  speak 
of  matters  generally  held  sacred  by  all  classes  of 
Christians  must  have  been  very  painful  to  them.1 
His  founding  the  Union  Fire  Company,  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  city  watch,  the  academy,  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the  illustrious  part  he 
enacted  in  politics,  science,  and  the  useful  arts  are 
known  to  all.  In  the  fields  wherein  he  worked 
he  might  be  compared  with  the  greatest  men  of  all  | 
times.  In  none  of  these  departments  did  literature, 
as  such,  obtain  his  most  devoted  influence  and  at-  i 
tention.  The  praise  due  to  him,  abundant  as  it  may  j 
be,  comes  not  from  the  gentle  Muses,  who  teach  other  ' 
doctrine  than  that  wealth  is  the  only  road  to  virtue.  I 
Yet  the  Muses  must  have  their  share  in  the  blessings 
of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  liberty  and  enhanced  enlight- 
enment, which  the  energies  of  Franklin  were  the  i 
most  powerful  of  all  in  producing.  As  a  wise  man, 
in  the  sense  of  purely  earthly  wisdom,  it  is  probable 


1  An  instance  of  thia  he  gives  when  George  Whitefleld,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend,  wrote  to  him  expressing  thanks  for  the  offer  of  his  hos- 
pitality, and  concluded  with  saying,  "That  if  I  made  that  kind  offer  for 
Christ  s  sake.  I  should  not  miss  of  a  reward.  And  I  returned,  '  Don't 
hi  me  be  mutnkcn  :  U  was  not  for  Christ's  mike,  bnt  for  your  take.'  One  of 
onr  common  acquaintance  jocosely  remarks,  that  knows  it  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  saints,  when  they  received  any  favor,  to  shift  the  burden 
of  the  obligation  from  off  their  own  shoulders,  and  place  it  in  heaven, 


that  the  world  never  has  produced  a  superior  to 
Franklin  ;  certainly  none  ever  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  upon  his  generation.  "  He  was,"  says  Lord 
Jeffrey,  "the  most  rational,  perhaps,  of  all  philoso- 
phers. No  individual,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a 
juster  understanding,  or  was  so  seldom  obstructed  in 
I  the  use  of  it  by  indolence,  enthusiasm,  or  authority." 
James  Logan,  who  is  further  mentioned  in  the 
j  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar,  with  allusion  to  his 
j  literary  attainments,  was  a  man  that,  during  any  period 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been 
among  the  most  prominent.  Besides  the  works  men- 
i  tioned  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  he  wrote  and  had  pub- 
lished in  Leyden,  in  1747,  "  Canonum  pro  inveniendis 
refractionam  turn  simplicium  turn  in  lentibus  duplicium 
focis  demonstrationis  geometrice."  His  deportment  to- 
ward the  elder  Godfrey  was  very  different  from  what 
we  are  led  to  suspect  was  that  of  Franklin,  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  scientist  is  spoken  of 
in  the  autobiography ;  for  he  generously  exerted 
himself  in  establishing  his  claim  for  the  invention 
of  the  quadrant,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by 
Hadley.  Logan  was  one  of  the  best  classical  and 
oriental  scholars  that  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
That  was  a  most  munificent  gift  he  made  of  his 
library  to  the  city,  ever  since  known  as  the  Loganian 
Library.  The  following  extract,  in  which  a  list  of 
the  works  is  given,  will  surprise  those  who  have  read 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  have  not  otherwise  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  collection.  "  In  my  library 
which  I  have  left  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
advancement  and  facilitating  of  classical  learning,  are 
above  one  hundred  volumes  of  authors,  in  folio,  all 
in  Greek,  with  mostly  their  versions;  all  the  Roman 
classics  without  exception ;  all  the  Greek  mathema- 
ticians, viz.,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  both  his 
Geography  and  Almagest,  which  I  had  in  Greek 
(with  Timon's  Commentary,  in  folio,  about  seven 
hundred  pages)  from  my  learned  friend  Fabricius, 
who  published  fourteen  volumes  of  his  Bibliotheque 
Grecque,  in  quarto,  in  which,  after  he  had  finished 
his  account  of  Ptolemy,  on  my  inquiring  from  him, 
at  Hamburg,  how  I  should  find  it,  having  long 
sought  for  it  in  vain  in  England,  he  sent  it  to  me 
out  of  his  own  library,  telling  me  it  was  so  scarce 
that  neither  price  nor  prayers  could  purchase  it; 
besides  there  are  many  of  the  most  valuable  Latin 
authors,  and  a  great  number  of  modern  and  ancient 
mathematicians,  with  all  three  editions  of  Newton, 
Dr.  Watts,  Halley,  etc." 2 

It  is  not  generally  known,  at  least  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  that  State  gave  birth  to  a  man  whom 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus  pronounced  the  greatest  nat- 
ural botanist  in  the  world.  This  was  John  Bartram, 
a  native  of  Delaware  County,  where  he  was  born  in 


2  An  interesting    brief  arc t   of  this   (•<■!•  I>i 

found  in  vol.  Till,  of  the  ancient  Regular  of  Pen 
when  Logan  had  a  building  constructed  to  contl 
west  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets. 


lis  lot  ntlon, 
at  the  north- 
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the  year  1701.     Bis  family  were  then  residents  of  the 
Tillage  of  Mar  pie,  whither  thej 
1682  from  I  I  rom  childhood  ever  onward 

he  was  devoted  to  the  Btudj  of  plant-,  transmitting 

huth  his    talent*   and    tastes   to   his   SOU  William,  and 

their  joint  labors  during  a  period  ol  nearly  a  hundred 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  this 
country  has  made  to  the  science  in  wb 
they  were  devoted.  The  father  was  a  pious  Quaker, 
admir.d  and  loved  by  his  acquaintance.  Following 
a  fancy  to  have  no  other  than  Ids  own  hands  in  the 

construct fa  new  abode  in  his  old  aire,  he  got  out 

the  timber  and  stone  and  built  it  without  assistance. 
He  engraved  upon  it-  (tot 

"  To  God  alone:  the  Almighty  Lord: 
The  Holy  One  by  :u 

"John   ISahtp.am.  1770." 

In  17o]  lie  published  his  work,  " Observations  on 


the   Inhabitants,  Climate,  Soil,  Divers   Pi 

Animals,  etc.,  made  in  his  Travels  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Onondaga,  Oswego,  and  the  Lake  Ontario."  In 
1766  appeared  "An  Account  of  East  Florida,  by 
William  Stork,  with  a. Journal  kept  by  John  Bar  tram, 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  a  Journey  from  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  up  the  River  St.  John's."  Besides,  he  contributed 
numerous  p  Philosophical  Trai 

from  i7lo  to  [763.  Be  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  found  a  botanic  garden.  Bis  researches  and  pub- 
lications made  him  known  to  the  most  distinguished 
scientists  and  friends  of  science  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  anion-  them  Peter  Colli nson  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  His  son  William,  at  the  instance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Quaker  physician,  Dr.  John  Fothergill, 
of  London,  spent  live  years  in  the  study  of  the  natu- 
ral production-  of  the  Southern  States.     The  results 

of  these  investigations  were  published  by  Dr.  Fother- 
gill.' 

in  tin  Bench  and  Bar  chapter  will  be  found  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
who  was  undergoing  trouble  from  the  operation  of  a 

which  the  "four  known  lawyers  of  the 
province"  were  employing  against  him.  Notwith- 
standing his  scholarly  attainments,  he  could  not  i I- 

prehend  all  the  meaning  and  possibilities  of  this 
phrase,  so  long  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  judicial 
proceedings,  and  was  too  poor  to  -end  and  bring  law- 
New    York  to  i ipete  with   the  learned 

Philadelphia.  How  his  petition  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  resulted  we  do  not  know,     lb 

lived,  however,  to  own  and  transmit  to  hi-  descend- 
ants a  good  property  in  Germantown,  where  he  had 

garden-  and  vineyard-,  and    left    his    name  a-  a  gifted 

Latin  ami  French  scholar,  and  a  by  no  means  con- 

•Tr«T<il»  tbl 
1  len  ol  Ibo  Mnti- 

rmc)  .  iitiil   Om>  tommy  of  Ilia  I 

(■Joint  »"  A  il  tl«'»"  Bo- 

tha   [otlifcUB. 


teiiiptible  rhym-ler  m  English,  lie  had  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  ship  with  William  Penn 
and  Thomas  Lloyd,  then  past  forty  years  old.  He 
was  a  native  of  Limburg,  Germany.  About  the  year 
1700  he  had  published   in  that   country  his  book,  "A 

Description  of  Germany."  A  warm  friendship  ex- 
isted between  h i in  and  Thomas  Lloyd.  In  honor  of 
the  hitter's  daughters, — Rachel  Preston,  Hannah 
Bill,  and  Mary  Norris,  -he  wrote  several  compli- 
mentary short  poems,  which  fifty  years  ago  were, 
and  now  may  be.  in  the  possession  of  some  of  their 
descendants.     We  believe  they  were  never  printed. 

Another  <  iernian,  John  Kelpiu-,  styled  "  the  Her- 
mit," became  somewhat  notable  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Germantown.  He  was  a  native  of  Sieben- 
biirgen,  or  Transylvania,  and  thought  to  be  of  noble 
family.  With  others  of  similar  fanatical  sentiments,  he 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania.  The  principal  element 
of  the  faith  of  him  and  his  sect  was  devotion,  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  to  a  single  and  solitary  life.  The 
name  adopted  by  the  sect  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  their  principles,— "  The  Society  of  the  Woman 
-ert."  They  settled  first  at  Germantown, 
then  in  the  place  known  as  "the  Ridge."  Kelpius 
was  the  leader,  being  a  man  of  much  culture.  After 
his  death  the  sect  rapidly  declined,  its  few  members 
deserting  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  preferring  the 
society  of  those  who  dwelt  in  less  cheerless  and  com- 
fortless neighborhoods.  Kelpius  wrote  a  collection  of 
hymns.  John  F.  Watson,  in  "Notes  of  the  Early 
History  of  Germantown"  [Register  of  /'• 
1828),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  hermit,  in 
which  he  praises  his  writings  in  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  English.  His  "  Ilymn-P.ooks"  were  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Christopher  Witt.  Watsonthua 
speaks  ol'  the  location  of  the  hermitage:  "Kelpius' 
hut  or  house  stood  on  the  hill  where  the  Widow 
Phoebe  Piter  now  (1828]  lives.  Her  log  house  has 
now  st 1  more  than  forty  years  on  the  cellar  founda- 
tion which  was  his.  It  is  on  a  steep,  descending, 
well  exposed  to  the  sun  for  warmth  in 
winter,  and  has  a  spring  of  the  hermit's  making  half- 
way down  the  hill,  shaded  by  a  very  stout  cedar-tree. 
After  Kelpius'  hut  went  down  the  hares  used  to  bur- 
row in  his  cellar.     IP   called  the  place  the 'Burrow 

ol    Pocks,  or  Poi-k-bui  row'  mow   Roxborough  ." 

From  the  "Memoir-  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania"  we  learn,  through  Mr.  Joshua  Francis 
$29),  that  early  in  the  century  the  French 
language  was  taught  in  Philadelphia,  a  fact  which  he 
then  thought  should  "excite  astonishment  when  the 
period  and  the  condition  of  our  province  are  con- 
sidered, and  must  elevate  our  opinion  of  the  learning 
and  refinement  of  our  ancestors."  Me  mentioned, 
especially,  one  John  Solomon,  who  published  in  tin' 
Pennsylvan  2,  1786,  a  Bonnet,  and  in 

that  ol  August   12th,  same  year,  an  elegy  on  the  death 

of  <  tovernor  <  rordon. 

Among   those  who  wrote  verses   in    Latin   we   have 
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not  yet  mentioned  the  most  noted,  because  he  came 
on  somewhat  later  than  Makin  and  Loury.  This  was 
John  Beveridge,  a  Scutch  man,  at  one  time  teacher  of  a 
grammar-school  in  Edinburgh  under  the  lead  of  Rud- 
diman,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  earli- 
est literary  society  in  Scotland,  whose  "  Rudiments 
of  the  Latin  Tongue"  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
schools.  Leaving  his  native  country,  he  came  first  to 
New  England, and  afterward  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  academy.  The  life  of  a  school- 
master who  does  not  like  his  vocation,  and  is  there- 
fore not  suited  for  it,  is  not  to  be  envied.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  if  he  be  a  man  of  ardent  temper,  schol- 
arly, and  not  knowing  how  to  rule  his  little  govern- 
ment. Somehow  it  has  always  been  that  there  is  less 
sympathy  for  a  school-master's  sorrows  than  for  those 
of  any  other  class  of  men.  The  scufflings  with  rude 
and  dull  boys,  the  tricks  and  their  practical  jokes  upon 
a  man  sensitive  to  the  ridicule  they  create  and  make 
publicly  known,  are  generally  considered  necessary 
attendants  to  that  relation,  like  the  shell  of  the  tortoise 
or  the  dromedary's  hump,  and  the  pain  inflicted  is 
considered  small  in  comparison  with  the  pettiness  of 
the  things  that  are  its  occasion.  Yet  there  is  some 
sadness  in  contemplating  a  man  highly  gifted  as  was 
John  Beveridge  spending  a  long  life  amidst  such  wor- 
ryings  which,  if  petty,  were  continual,  and  because  of 
their  pettiness  the  more  exhausting  of  manhood.  The 
school-master,  for  the  want  of  a  better  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  continued,  for  years  and  years,  to  alter- 
nate between  flogging  his  subjects  and  being  tricked 
and  bull-baited  by  them,  employing  some  of  the 
leisure  that  was  not  given  to  reflection  upon  the  low- 
ness  of  his  lot,  in  writing  verses  in  the  tongue  he  un- 
derstood nearly  as  his  vernacular, — his  "  Epistolce  et 
alia  quadam  Miscellanea."  These  consisted  of  lyrics 
addressed  to  various  friends  he  had  known  in  Scot- 
land and  New  England,  of  what  he  styled  Carmina 
Gratulariw,  in  honor  of  several  of  the  Governors  of  the 
province,  and  of  a  few  pastorals.  Some  of  the  lyrics 
in  this  collection  are  very  fine ;  but  the  gratulatory 
pieces  are  ridiculously  extravagant,  and  seem  as  if 
they  were  meant  to  compensate  for  the  smallness  of 
their  subjects  by  the  magnitude  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  the  one  to  John  Penn  the  poet  broadly 
hints  that  he  might  receive  as  reward  for  his  enco- 
miums upon  him  and  his  family  a  reasonable  number 
of  acres  of  good  laud  from  the  many  thousands  he 
possessed.  But  the  proprietor  either  did  not  under- 
stand the  hint  or  thus  appreciate  praise,  and  the  poet, 
though  living  to  old  age,  died  with  the  birch  in  his 
hand.  We  scarcely  need  speculate  upon  what  opin- 
ions our  only  philosopher  indulged  concerning  this 
aged,  learned,  always  poor  school-master.  As  he 
neither  had  wealth  nor  knew  how  to  get  it,  he  must, 
by  the  standard  of  Richard  Saunders,  have  been 
neither  happy  nor  virtuous,  but  a  mere  "  empty  sack," 
incapable,  from  want,  to  fill  and  lift  himself  up,  and 
therefore  properly  left  to  be  worn  out. 


Contemporary  with  Beveridge  was  another  school- 
master, misnamed  Dove,  bolder,  more  fiery,  and 
combative,  who  in  English  rhymes  lampooned  whom 
he  pleased.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  in  his  native 
country  had  gotten  some  notoriety  by  figuring  in  a 
work  called  "Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier 
Taylor,"  referred  to  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son." He  was  first  employed  in  Philadelphia  as  Eng- 
lish teacher  in  the  academy,  but,  upon  some  dispute 
with  the  trustees,  left,  and  took  charge  of  the  academy 
of  Germantown.  Another  similar  disagreement  there 
led  to  his  setting  up  an  independent  school,  which 
soon  came  to  nothing.  Graydon  tells  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  this  school-master,  having  been  a  pupil 
of  his  when  the  school  was  in  Videll's  Alley,  that 
opened  into  Second  a  little  below  Chestnut  Street.1 
He  was  of  the  jocular  sort  of  pedagogues,  and  reserved 
the  most  of  his  ire  for  his  own  and  his  party's  ene- 
mies. His  rhymes  were  greatly  applauded,  but,  being 
personal  or  political,  lost  their  interest  in  a  short 
time.  The  most  noted  of  them  was  "  Washing  the 
Black-a-Moore  White,"  written  upon  William  Moore, 
of  Moore  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  his  arrest  by  the 
Assembly. 

The  misfortunes  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  inven- 
tor of  the  quadrant  were  inherited  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Godfrey.  His  father,  who  was  a  glazier,  died  when 
he  was  a  child,  pressed  down  by  poverty,  which  would 
have  been  turned  at  least  to  competent  means  if  his 
claim  had  not  been  disputed  and  for  a  time  usurped 
by  Hadley.2  He  was  able  to  obtain  at  school  only  a 
tolerable  English  education,  which  he  supplemented 
by  private  studies  while  working  at  his  father's  trade. 
Unfit  for  mechanical  employment,  he  tried  soldier- 
ing, seafaring,  trade,  speculation  in  North  Carolina, 
in  which  last-mentioned  region  he  contracted  malaria 


sllhstttulr    ills::  la    ■■    I"!    Ci'lpol'i-al 


t"  It  was  lits  practice  in  school 
punishment.     His  birch  was  rarely 
was  generally  stuck  into  the  back  part  uf  the  collar  of  the  unfortunate 
culprit,  who,  with  this  bailee  of  disgrace  towering  from  his  nape  like  a 
broom  at  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  for  sale,  was  compelled  to  take  his 
stand  upon  the  top  of  the  form,  for  such  a  period  of  lime  as  his  offense 
was  thought  to  deserve.     He  had  another  contrivance  for  boys  who  were 
late  in  their  morning  attendance.     This  was  to  dispatch  a  committee  of 
i    five  or  six  scholars  for  them,  with  a  hell  .mi]  lighted  lantern,  and  in  this 
I    "  odd  equipage"  in  broad  daylight,  the  bell  all  the  while  tingling,  were 
1   they  escorted  through  the  streets  to  school.    As  Dove  affected  a  strict 
regard  to  justice  in  his  dispensations  of  pnui-brnent,  and  always  pro- 
fessed a  willingness  to  have  an  equal  measure  of  it  meted  out  to  himself 
J  in  case  of  his  transgressing,  the  boys  took  him  at  his  word,  and  one 
morning,  when  he  had  overstayed  his  time,  oil  her  through  laziness,  inat- 
tention, or  design,  he  found  himself  waited  on  in  the  usual  form.     He 
immediately  admitted  the  justice  of  the  procedure,  and  putting  himself 
behind  the  lantern  and  the  hell,  man  bed  with  gloat  solemnity  to  school, 
to  the  no  small  gratification  of  the  boys  and  entertainment  of  the  spec- 
ie Barlow  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  elder  Godfrey  in  his  "  Colum- 
biad,"  while  noticing  Ann oiian  men  of  science: 

"To  guide  the  sailor  in  his  wandering  way, 
See  Godfrey's  glass  leverse  the  beams  of  day. 
His  lifted  quadrant  to  the  eye  displays 
From  adverse  skies  the  counteracting  rays; 
Anil  marks,  as  devious  sails  bewildered  roll, 
Each  nice  gradaliou  from  the  steadfast  polo." 


Ills 
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from  exposure,  and  died  :it   twenty-six.     That   this 
young  man   possessed  genius  of  high  order  plainly 
im  91  vera]  of  his  productions,  written  from 
time  to  time  in  hi  I  >r.  Smith, 

the  distinguished  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
wrote  :i  review  of  them  for  the  volume  thai  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  1765,  and  bestowed  the  praise 
that  was  well  deserved.  When  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age  In-  wrote  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  a  tragedy, 
which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  have  produced  upon 
the  stage  in  his  native  town.  This  was  the  first 
dramatic  work  ever  written  in  America.  It  is  a 
play  of  very  considerable  merit,  notwithstanding 
the  marks  (if  hasty  composition  and  an  imagination 
whose  too  great  exuberance,  due  to  extreme  youth, 
would  have  been  subdued  to  a  bi 
he  had  lived  longer.  "The  Court  of  Fancy"  was 
modeled  on  ''The  House  of  Fame,"  of  Chaucer. 
Besides  these  were  several  other  minor  poems,  on 
current     topics,    some    pastorals,    and    a    vei 

modern  style,  of  Chaucer's  "  Assembly  of  Fowls." 
The  following  song  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers 
in  the  idyl,  a  species  of  poetry  in  which  it  is  so  rare  | 
to  find  anything  more  than  passable: 

Aud  artfully  strives  o'er  mv  heart  to  prevail; 

;  ii  the  grove, 
And  on  each  fair  poplai  bangs  Bonnets  ol  love. 

Though  I  often  sini I. him  to  suft.-M  his  [>.iin 

For  w  it  I  u.n.M  have  to  emholli-h  mv  tniiu  , 
i  have  bim  bo  fast, 

m.  at  lust. 
"  Among  the  gay  tribe  that  still  flatter  my  pride 
I  Toddy  is  handsome  and  wealthy  beside; 

With    lUCl  l         1:1    ptnVO 

th  Thyrsis  on  love. 
Hi   u-l.  the  shepherd  is  gentle,  yet  Name  me  who  can. 
Sun  ■    wealth  aiel  not  manners  'tis  now  makeB  the  man. 
But  BhouUl  1  Tuil  here,  anil  my  hopes  lie  all  past. 

Fond  Thyrsis,  I  know,  will  accept  me  at  but 

n'd  the  };iove  with  her  strain, 

Wh.o,  Thyrsis,  the  shepherd, is  ovei  i1 

I,  whom  he'd  just  madi  his  bride, 

i  each  low  cunning wisu'd  to  deceive, 

lint  all  her  delight 

-....in  last. 

For  shepherds  will  change  il  put    11  to  tin   last  " 

o  came  quite  a  favorite  among  those  who 
.1  higher  standard  of  literature  in  Phila- 
delphia, and.  considering  his  youth  and  bis  restless 
disposition,  the  work  he  did  is  very  remarkable. 
if              townsman  and  friend,  Nathaniel  Evans, 
ig  sketch  of  his  life,  that  was  pre- 
fixed t"  hi-  | as.     lie.  too,  was  tin  author  and  a 

cholar.     At  the  time  of  the  completion  of 

-ii  th.    academy  became  a  college,  ami  he 

ol  the  tir-t  tu  take  the  degree  of  Master  of 

\i         Be  entered    m     ■.filiating,  upon  work  in  the 

Society  for  Propagating  tl     i  ireign  Parts, 

and  went    abroad  foi  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for 

ordination,    Win  n  this  was  act iplished  in-  returned 

and  was  stationed  in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  where 


he  died   in    1  7 * ". 7 .       A    warm    friendship   sprang  up, 
on  the  voj  •    '  eii  him  and  Miss  Eliza- 

i  win,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
d  and  accomplished  woman  of  Philadelphia 
during  provincial  times  and  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolution.  Several  poems  "ere  addressed  to  this 
lady  by  the  young  religionist,  \\  In.,  imitating  Petrarch, 
•  the  name  of  Laura.  <  >ne  of  these,  called 
"Ode  written  at  Graeme  Park,"  shows  that  he  was 
untry-seat,  once  so 
famous  \ ftt-r  his  death.  l»r.  Smith,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  fair  friend,  published  his  poems.  The 
volume  contains  poetical  correspondent 
bim  and  Laura,  several  poems  on  contemporary  sub- 
ject-, an  ode  to  the  memory  of  '  len.  Wolfe,  one  on 
tie  Peace,  an  imitation  of  Horace,  addl 
Thomas  Godfrey.1  His  friend  Miss  (iraeme  was 
well  known  in  literary  as  well  as  social  circles.  This 
accomplished  lady  was  as  unfortunate  as  -lie  was 
gifted.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Councilor  <  iraeme. 
mentioned  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bench 
and  Bar.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter,  by  her  first 
marriage,  of  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Keith.  Governor, 
who  made  his  son-in-law  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
afterward  second  to  chief  Justice  Langhorne,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province. 

A  matrimonial  engagement,  contracted  when  she 
was  seventeen  years  old  with  a  young  man  who  was 
going  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  was 
broken  off  from  some  cause,  hut  the  event  was  said  to 
have  been  a  sore  disappointment  to  her.  The  suffering 
she  fell  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  her  study  of 
literature  and  occasionally  printing  her  writings.     She 

translated  Tendon's  "  Teiemaque"  into  English  verse. 
Besides  she  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Psalms. 


I  The  following  Ad  Qulielmum  Landernm,  P.  P.,in  Latin,  after  the 
Sapphic  metre,  Bhows  the  degree  of  care  with  which  the  classics  were 

then  taught    it,  the  college: 

"  i    eeii.-  piiie.ni-,  pyra,  mala,  lie.  tar 
Te  manent  me,  urn.  (lulieltne.  sell  im 
Oceiih  i:  ibit  lioratn 

"  Dillgit  pullos  nitidumqus  nidnm 

Uxor,  at  tecum  gradiatur  audax  ; 

FillO  .piis.pnun  nee  et  it  vennBto 

;  umbra. 
"  Rumfl  et  mussB  eomitontar  alma-. 


oois  fntnris 

.  ire  vltsB 
Gaudla  blandsj. 

"Vivo  nunc:  njtas  fngit  impotentll 

Flumlnis  ritti,  volnorhn 

Vlsititlt  im;    : 

Nulla 
"  Umbra  sen  pulvls  fumus,  aut  Inanii 

Fnroiis,  et  nostrum  remanehlt  olim. 

Ml  nisi  virtus,  monami 

[ngenltqne.'1 
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She  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  her 
health,  which  had  become  much  impaired  after  her 
disappointment.  On  her  return,  her  mother  having 
died,  she  took  the  management  of  her  father's  house 
at  Graeme  Park,  and  it  became  the  most  noted  place 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  meetings  of  the  most  gifted 
persons  in  the  country.  When  she  was  thirty-six 
years  old  she  was  married  to  Henry  Hugh  Ferguson, 
a  Scotchman,  near  relative  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson. 
After  only  four  years  of  married  life,  her  husband, 
being  in  England  for  a  season  in  1776,  returned  with 
a  commission  in  the  British  army,  and  was  attainted 
of  treason  to  the  United  States  government.  Devoted 
as  she  was  to  her  native  country,  yet,  like  many  others 
of  those  best  born  and  best  situated,  she  regarded  in- 
dependence with  alarm.  Although  a  woman,  she  was 
too  prominent  in  society  for  her  conduct  and  opinions 
not  to  be  important  and  necessary  to  be  known  to  the 
authorities.  Rev.  Dr.  DuchS,  the  distinguished  rector 
of  Christ  and  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Churches,  in  a 
panic  of  intolerable  alarm,  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Washington,  urging  him  to  abandon  the  rebel  cause 
and  submit  himself  to  the  British  government,  a 
letter  which  Washington,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
sequences to  befall  the  writer,  felt  himself  bound  to 
make  known  to  the  Congress.  An  offer  had  also  been 
sent  to  Joseph  Reed  that  if  a  reconciliation  could  be 
effected  he  should  receive  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
any  office  he  might  desire  in  the  colonies,  an  offer 
that  received  that  noted  answer  that  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  had  nothing  within  his  gift  that  would 
tempt  him.  The  letter  to  Washington  and  the  offer 
to  Reed  were  transmitted  through  Mrs.  Ferguson. 
Her  sex,  her  high  character,  and  her  condition  as  the 
wife  of  a  man  in  open  hostility,  who  must  to  a  great 
degree  influence  her  opinions,  were  all  forbearingly 
regarded  by  the  government.  She  was  refused  her 
request  in  1778  to  go  to  New  York  in  order  to  bid 
farewell  to  her  husband,  and  they  never  met  again. 
Graeme  Park  was  seized  as  his  property,  but  her  peti- 
tion for  a  lifetime  occupancy  was  granted,  and  she 
retained  it  until  her  death,  in  1801.  She  lived  in  com- 
parative poverty,  yet  was  well  known  for  many  bene- 
factions out  of  her  limited  income  for  those  of  her 
neighbors  who  were  poorer  than  herself. 

The  pious  Petrarch  of  Gloucester  would  doubtless 
have  made  the  Laura  of  Graeme  Park  his  wife  when, 
after  her  disappointment,  she  could  have  afforded 
again  to  take  more  hopeful  views  of  life.  So  we  must 
understand  such  words  as  these,  with  which  one  of 
his  rhyming  letters  ends,  after  comparing  her  to  Stella 
in  answer  to  her  likening  him  to  Swift : 

"0  Laura!  when  I  think  of  this, 
And  call  you  friend,  'tis  greater  blise 
Than  all  the  ■/■<!  e},n<i~h-ir<ir<l>nye  schemes* 
Which  rarely  'prompt  my  golden  dreams  ;' 
Yet  if  the  happiness,  fair  maid. 
That  soothes  me  in  the  silent  shade 
Should,  in  your  eye,  appear  too  great, 
Come,  take  it  all,  and  share  my  fate." 


The  answer  shows  that  the  time  for  yielding  to  such 
diversion  to  her  griefs  had  not  yet  come.  After  sug- 
gesting some  advice  to  him,  she  concludes  thus :  • 

"Haste  not  to  bend  at  Hymen's  shrine  ; 
Let  friendship,  gen'rous  friendship,  be 
The  bond  to  fetter  you  and  me, — 
Vestal,  platonic,  what  you  will, 
So  virtue  reigns  witli  freedom  still. 
But  if  in  matrimonial  noose 
You  must  be  bound,  and  have  a  spouse 
The  faithful  rib  thatheav'n  shall  send 
I'll  fondly  greet,  and  call  her  friend." 

Mrs.  Ferguson's  prose  was  quite  superior  to  her 
poetry.  Her  journals  of  travels,  and  many  of  her 
letters,  are  very  excellent  in  their  kind.  She  was 
long  remembered  with  an  interest  that  was  bestowed 
equally  upon  no  other  woman  in  the  whole  country. 
Misfortune  had  served  not  only  to  make  her  compas- 
sionate to  the  sufferings  of  others  to  a  degree  that  was 
romantic,  but  led  to  eccentricities  that  were  easily 
atoned  for  by  her  other  shining  characteristics.  Joshua 
Francis  Fisher  writes  of  her  in  1831,  "  Mrs.  Ferguson 
is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  fine  talents,  of  refined 
delicacy,  exquisite  sensibility,  and  romantic  gener- 
osity. Several  of  her  friends  are  still  living  who 
remember  with  delight  her  noble  disposition,  her 
agreeable  conversation,  and  her  amusing  eccen- 
tricities." 

It  has  appeared  that  the  earliest  literature  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  for  the  greatest  part  in  the  line  of  poetry. 
So  far  from  being  strange,  this  is  in  harmony  with  the 
earliest  literature  of  all  people.  Poetry  is  older  than 
prose, — as  a  written  language,  of  course.  The  first 
things  thought  worthy  to  commit  to  writing  among 
all  peoples  when  first  arising  into  enlightenment  are 
the  songs,  religious  or  otherwise,  that  have  been 
aforetime  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  It  is  so  to  a 
degree  with  such  a  colony  as  that  founded  by  Penn. 
In  his  suite,  besides  those  who  came  for  the  sake  of 
adventure,  were  devout,  simple-minded  men,  who, 
regarding  themselves  as  exiles,  were  more  apt,  if  they 
should  conceive  a  notion  to  literature  of  any  sort,  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  the  imagination  than  of  the 
understanding.  The  young  child  can  be  taught  pre- 
cepts sooner  if  imparted  in  rhyme  than  in  plain 
prose.  It  will  learn  the  precept  not  so  much  for  its 
own  value  as  for  the  pleasure  of  the  rhyme.  It  is  the 
same  with  young  nations.  The  first  literature  must 
necessarily  be  poetic.  We  have  seen  something  of 
what  that  of  Philadelphia  was, — that,  without  claims 
to  be  considered  great,  some  of  it,  when  we  consider 
all  the  circumstances  of  its  creation,  was  of  such  a 
kind  that  Philadelphians  may  well  be  gratified  that  so 
much  of  it  was  preserved.  The  coming  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  of  all  philosophers  was  probably  the 
most  unpoetic,  had  rather  a  discouraging  influence 
upon  that  kind  of  literature,  by  pointing  the  minds 
of  the  people  entirely  to  the  practical  and  to  the 
material.     So  meagre  was  his  imagination  that  it  did 
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doI  even  indulge  itself,  except  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, in  dream-  of  any  Bort,  not  even  of  the  future 
1 1  is  ;.  acl  inj  -  b  -  example,  led  ever  to  the 
practical  and  the  material.  Endeavors,  according 
to  his  teachings  and  example,  when  not  exerted  for 
the  practical  and  the  material,  were  vain,  even 
reprehensible.  Even  virtue,  whatever  his  opinion  of 
that  might  be,  was  attainable  only  through  the  pre- 
vious attainment  of  wealth.  The  valueof  Franklin 
to  mankind,  therefore,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  stim- 
ulus be  gave  to  a  young  community  with  inexhaus- 
tible, undeveloped  resources  to  make  themselves  rich 
and  happy.  The  institutions  which  he  helped  to 
establish  were  on  a  scale  so  great  as  to  be  benign  in 
other  directions  besides  those  in  which  he  traveled, 
ed  tn  educate  the  youth  to  defend  the  op- 
care  tor  the  helpless.  The  freedom,  the 
culture,  the  material  prosperity  that  followed  his 
endeavors  did  their  work  on  the  community  and  on 
individuals  also.  Be  was  the  first,  it  is  true,  to  begin 
a  literary  magazine,  the  0  historical 

chronicle  for  all  the  British  pi  aula  lions  in  America,— 
hut  it  was  fM  more  political  anil  news-telling  than 
literary,  and  was  continued  only  tor  about  a  year, 
because  it  was  not  an  undertaking  tor  which  the 
character  of  his  mind  was  suited. 

Wc  have  -in  thai  much  ol  the  prose  writing  here- 
of a   religious  kind.     A  greater  variety  of 
opinions  was    never   found    in  a  new  community  than 

in  Philadelphia  at  its  founding.     Noticeable  in  this 

connection  are  the  agitations  that  were  then  beginning 
upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery.    Whatever  merit 
belongs  to  the  initiation  of  this  subject,  sin 
so  vast  and  eventful,  is  due  to  George  Keith,  already 

menti d.  who  wrote  an  essay  upon  it.     Hut  as  he 

was  wont  to  find  fault  with  his  brethren  the  Quakers 
tor  other  habits  and  opinions,  his  remonstrances  upon 
this  subject  doubtless  had  as  little  influence  as  the 
others.  If  the  Quakers  should  Ik-  endangered  ill  their 
claim   to   priority  in   this   matter   bj    being  reminded 

that  tlie  lirst  apo-tle  for  the  freedom  of  ih,  African 
deserted  I  I  went   back  to  the  Church 

of  England,  they  may  feel  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
not  very  long   after   Keith  another  of  theii  sect  was 

even  more  pronounced  and  more  steadfast  in  his 
preaching.  This  was  Ralph  Saudiford.  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  once  a  sailor-hoy,  and  who  after  settlement 
in  Philadelphia  became  a   preacher.      In   17:.".'  lie  had 

printed,  ai  Benjamin  Franklin's  pre--,  a  book  entitled 
"The  Mystery  of  Iniquity;  or,  A  Brief  Examination 
of  the  Practice  of  the  rimes."   The  public  sentiment 

no  mean-  in  accord  with  the 

and  the  chief  magistrate  threatened  him 

with    condign    punishment    it    heal Id    circulate   it. 

Etegardlesa  of  threats,  he  persisted  in  circulating  it 

gratuitously,     'lie  i  I,  «<■  believe,  that 

■  r  puni-hed.     What  hostility  there  was  to 

Onfined    to    the    poorer  sort 
of    white    persons,    On    the    ground     mainly    of    their 


competition  with  them  in  servile  employment-,  - 
an  argument  that  was  the  moat  powerful  and  most 
reasonable  ever  adduced  against  the  institution. 
Complaints  were  not  unfrequently  made  by  such 
white  men.  and  discriminations  in  their  favor  de- 
manded, which  t"  some  extent  were  complied  with. 
Sandiford,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  a  fanatic, 
died  at  Lower  Dublin,  in  Philadelphia  County,  in 
1733. 

Quite  be_\ d   him  went  Benjamin   Lay.  for  whom 

Franklin  in  1736  printed  a  book.    II.    was  a  native  of 


Essex,  in  England,  and.  like  Sandiford,  had  been  a 
sailor.  He  was  advanced  in  \  ears  when  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  lie  rode  two  hobbies.— hostility  to 
negro  slavery  and  to  animal  food.  On  these  two  sub- 
jects he  put  forth  pamphlets,  circulating  them  gratis, 
but  his  fiercest  assaults  were  made  upon  meat.  In 
his  zeal  he  set  out  to  fast  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  ol'  the  Saviour,  and  actually  got  himself  into 
imminent  danger  of  perishing,  when  some  friends 
>3i  d  just  in  time  to  rescue  him. 
Thl  ni"-t  able  and  respectable  among  this  class  was 
Anthony  Hene/.et.  a  native  of  St.  Quentin,  France, 
but  who  had  left  that  country  when  a  very  young 
child,  and.  after  spending  the  time  until  his  eighteenth 
year  in  England,  had  come  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  soon  afterward  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 

!  schools.  He  became  seriously  interested  in  the  slave 
trade,  gave  much  of  his  time  to  its  study,  and  pub- 
lished several  works   thereon.     The  first  of  these  WBS 

••  A  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  Her  Colonies  relative 
io  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British  Dominions."    This 

was  in  1  7 1 '. 7 .      In   177:.'  appeared  "  Some  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Guinea,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the   B  se  and 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  it-  Nature  and  Lament- 
able Effects  .     ai,  1  in    L780,  "  A  Short  Account  of  the 
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Religious  Society  of  Friends."  He  was  a  devout 
Quaker  and  a  thoughtful,  sincere  philanthropist.  His 
works  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  public  opinion 
everywhere.  They  were  read  extensively  in  England, 
and  were  the  first  to  give  direction  to  the  movement 
against  the  slave  trade  initiated  by  Wilberforce, 
Clarkson,  and  others. 

Franklin  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Hemphill,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  some  of  whose 
preachings  led  to  a  war  of  pamphlets  shortly  after 
the  starting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Frank- 
lin himself  entered  into  the  dispute,  partly  out  of 
amusement,  it  is  probable,  to  encourage  what  af- 
forded frequent  jobs  for  his  press,  and  to  defend 
a  man  whom  his  brethren  had  driven  from  their 
communion  for  the  sake  of  his  views  upon  religious 
topics.  The  reverend  gentleman  had  borne  him- 
self ably  enough  in  the  pulpit,  being  a  man  of 
decided  eloquence,  until  it  was  discovered  that  many 
of  his  sermons  were  not  of  his  own  composition. 
Franklin  would  not  abandon  him  even  then,  having 
the  audacity  to  say  that  he  preferred  to  have  a 
preacher  preach  a  borrowed  sermon,  if  it  was  good, 
than  his  own,  if  it  were  not.  But  this  argument  did 
not  satisfy  the  public,  even  that  part  who  had  sympa- 
thized with  Mr.  Hemphill.  When  the  theft  was 
discovered  beyond  a  doubt  he  had  to  leave  the  field. 

The  most  eminent  native-born  Philadelphian  of  the 
period  we  are  now  considering  was  David  Ritten house. 
His  birthplace  has  very  commonly  been  assigned  to 
Germantown,  but  he  was  born,  according  to  Alli- 
bone,  at  Paper-Mill  Run,  Rqxborough  township,  near 
Germantown.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  whose  ambi- 
tion for  his  son  was  not  higher  than  that  he  should 
pursue  the  same  vocation.  But  even  in  boyhood, 
while  at  work  upon  the  farm,  his  talents  for  math- 
ematics and  astronomy  commenced  to  develop  with 
a  rapidity  almost  without  precedent,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  without  assistance  from  any  quarter, 
he  had  constructed  a  clock.  Long  before  this,  how- 
ever, his  talents  for  mathematical  studies  had  been 
evinced,  and  on  the  farm  near  Norriton,  Philadel- 
phia Co.,  whither  his  father  had  removed,  the  fences, 
stones,  his  plow-handles,  and  all  other  objects  on 
which  he  could  mark  with  a  pencil  or  chalk  had 
upon  them  mathematical  calculations  that  he  had 
made.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  had  constructed 
a  complete  water-mill  in  miniature.  During  his  mi- 
nority he  had  also  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
the  ^'Principia"  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and,  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  that  the  science  of  fluxions 
had  been  demonstrated,  discovered  it  himself.  The 
farmer's  boy  believed  himself  to  have  been  its  first 
discoverer  until  he  afterward  ascertained  that  that 
honor  had  been  the  subject  of  most  acrimonious,  pro- 
longed dispute  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  a  dis- 
pute which  was  at  last  settled  among  the  scientific 
men  of  the  world  by  assigning  the  honor  to  both, 
as  each   was  clearly  proved   to  have  made  the  dis- 


covery in  ignorance  of  the  other's  investigations  and 
results.  For  the  honor  of  the  achievement  itself, 
therefore,  Rittenhouse  deserves  praise  equally  with 
these  illustrious  men.  Allowed  by  his  parents  to  dis- 
continue working  on  the  farm,  he  built  a  shop  on  the 
roadside,  near  by,  and  commenced  business  as  a  clock 
and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  The  marriage 
of  his  sister  with  William  Barton,  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  good  education,  was  very  favorable  to  his  ambi- 
tion. Through  Barton's  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  with 
ease,  but  these  he  prosecuted  so  continuously,  day 
and  night,  that  unfortunately  his  health  became 
seriously  and  permanently  impaired. 

In  1768,  Rittenhouse  completed  his  first  orrery,  an 
instrument  which  was  seen  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  declared  that  the  young  man  who  had  con- 
structed it  was  one  who,  "  as  an  artist,  had  exhibited 
as  great  proofs  of  mechanic  genius  as  the  world 
has  ever  produced."  He  made  the  next  year  his 
celebrated  "  Report  on  Observations  of  the  Transit 
of  Venus,"  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  scientific  world.  The  orrery  first  constructed 
by  him  was  purchased  by  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  went  straightway  to  the  construction  of 
another,  which  he  afterwards  employed  in  his  astro- 
nomical calculations.  This  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1770  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  be- 
came a  frequent  contributor  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  1773,  as  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
society,  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  first  steam-engine  constructed  in 
this  country,  that  had  been  made  by  Christopher 
Colles  for  the  use  of  a  distillery.  The  engine,  after 
being  worked  for  a  few  moments,  broke,  it  was  said, 
from  the  too  little  expense  that  had  been  employed 
in  its  construction;  but  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  favorable  to  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been 
undertaken.  Rittenhouse  was  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  on  several  occasions  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  boundaries  be- 
tween that  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  finally,  after 
the  death  of  Franklin,  he  became  president  of  the 
Philosophical  Society. 

This  celebrated  institution  had  been  founded,  in 
1769,  by  the  union  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  with  the  American  Society  for  Promoting 
and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge.  The  first  of 
these  societies  was  originated  by  Franklin  in  1743.' 
Its  first  president  was  Thomas  Hopkinson.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  its  details  are  not  known,  the 
minutes  kept  by  it  having  been  lost.  It  continued  to 
exist  for  about  ten  years,  when  it  ceased. 

The  second  of  the  societies  was  the  old  Junto,  estab- 

1  His  circular,  issued  on  May  14, 1743,  wivs  entitled  UA  Proposal  for 
Promoting   Useful    Knowledge   among   tbe    British    Plantations    in 
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lished  by   Franklin  in  1727,  reconstructed  under  a 
new  name  and  with  somewhat   enlarged  intentions, 
re  of  tin    Junto  having  decided  upon  the 
i  of  corresponding  members.     A  new  name 
was  adoptei  S     iety  for  Promoting 

and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia." The  plans  of  the  society  were  gradually 
enlarged,  and  the  name  slightly  altered. 

In  17>'i7  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  now 
reduced  to  a  very  few  members,  resolved  on  resusci- 
tation. They  had  tbe  influence  of  the  Governor, 
John  Penn,  and  made  James  Hamilton  their  presi- 
dent, after  getting  about  fifty  other  members.  The 
first  paper  among  its  Transactions  was  from  David 
Bittenhouse,  and  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  orrery 
that  lie  had  constructed.  A  new  vigor  was  thus  im- 
panel, and  it  was  resolved  to  construct  an  obser- 
vatory at  Philadelphia  and  one  at  Norriton,  the 
residence  of  Rittenhouse.  Being  without  sufficient 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  their  purposes, 
they  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  assistance,  and,  the 
being  their  chief  patron,  they  obtained  a 
grant  <>f  mie  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
telescope.  Finally,  in  1769,  the  two  societies  were 
uniied.  Bach,  on  the  new  organization,  was  desirous 
of  retaining  its  president,  Franklin  of  the  one,  and 
Hamilton  of  the  other.  A  very  active  contest  was 
had  between  the  two  parties,  which  was  ended  by  the 
defeat  of  Hamilton.  Under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  leading  members,  the  society  rose  with  great 
rapidity.  Observatories  were  raised  in  Philadelphia 
(State-House  Square;   and  at   Xorriton.      One  Of    the 

iir~t  matters  considered  by  the  new  society  was  in- 
struction to  the  com  mil  he  on  American  improvements 
to  inquire  as  to  the  most  suitable  route  for  a  canal 
between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  The  com- 
mittee, after  investigation,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
upper  route,  ["hej  were,  how  ever,  appalled  by  specu- 
pon  the  probable  cost,  and  abstained  from 
making  any  estimate,  reporting  that  it  was  beyond 
"  the  ability  of  the  country." 

h    i-  obvious,  from   the   laws  first  passed  by  the 
it    Hon.-   were   desired   as   members  who 
could  not  contribute  t'>  its  progress.     All  its  mem- 
bers  were   to   he  assigned    to  one  or   more   of  its 
1.  geography,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy  ;  i'.  medicine  and  anatomy  ; 
.''.,  natural   history  and  chemistry;    I,  trade  ami  com- 
mechanics  and  architi  i  ture  ;  6,  husbandry 
ami    American   improvements.    The  officers  were  a 
patron    the  <  lovernorol  tfa 

officer  |,  a  presidi  nt,  three  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer, 
tors,  and  tweh  i  i 

:i lie  city  that  had  two  SUCh   imii    living 

contemporary  with  each  other  as  Benjamin  Franklin 

thi  period  ol  the  inci  ption 

..i  its  undertakings  in  behalf  of  philosophy,  science, 

and  political  ecoi ly.    Rittenhouai    I  to  desire 

to  take  his  favorite  Btudies  with  him  into  the  future 


world.  He  requested,  upon  his  death-bed,  that  his 
body  might  be  buried  under  the  pavement  of  his  ob- 
servatory in  the  garden  attached  to  his  residence. 
The  request  was  of  course  complied  with.  In  1813 
his  life  was  published,  written  by  William  Barton, 
his  nephew.1 

Rittenhouse  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  society 
between  the  two  men  who  were  probably  the  greatest 
intellects  that  the  country  has  produced.  Succeed- 
ing Benjamin  Franklin,  he  was  himself  succeeded  by 

|  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  after  occupying  tbe  office  for 
three  years,  retired,  when  the  office  was  bestowed  upon 

[  Caspar  Wistar.  Wistar  was  of  a  family  of  German 
Quakers,  who  were  settled  first  as  glass-manufacturers 
in  New  Jersey,  afterward  in  Philadelphia.  Educated 
abroad,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion, he  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  anatomy 
in  the  university,  to  which  he  imparted  a  distin- 
guished reputation,  in  the  department  of  its  medical 
school  especially.  Besides  his  many  contributions  to 
the  Society's  Transactions,  he  published  "  A  System 
of  Anatomy,"  which  ranks  among  the  very  highest 
authorities  upon   that   branch  of  science  that  have 

j  been  produced  in  this  country  or  Europe.  The  next 
two  presidents,  Robert  Patterson  and  William  Tilgh- 
man,  ably  sustained  the  dignity  of  that  office.  The 
former,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  and  became  its  provost. 
Several  papers  of  the  Transactions  were  from  his  pen. 
Tilgbman  is  noticed  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar,  wherein  his  reputation  was  fully  on 

!  a  level  with  that  of  anv^man  that  has  ever  sat  upon 
the  bench  in  the  State.  His  successor  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  same  chapter;  but  he  must  be  sketched 

j  more  at  length  in  this  sphere,  wherein  his  services 
were  yet  more  conspicuous  and  comparatively  im- 
portant. 

,  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  was  the  most  variously  gifted 
man  perhaps  thathas  ever  lived  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Re,  on  the  western 
coast  of  France.  While  but  a  child  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  English  and  Italian  by  the  inter- 
course he  had  with   English  and  Italian  officers  who 

i  were  stationed  on  that  island,  where  his  father  was 
acting  in  some  military  command.  Being  intended 
for  a  military  engineer,  he  had  given  up  this  pursuit 
on  account  of  some  imperfection  of  bis  eyesight.  At 
thirteen  he  was  sent  to  a  college  kept  by  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  at  the  death  of  his  father,  while  he  himself 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  at  first  yielded  to  the 
desire  of  his  mother  and  friends  of  the  family  that 
he  should  study  for  the  priesthood,  lint  after  a  few 
months  he  gave  up  theology,  left  Bressuire.  where 
he  was   at    his  preparatory  studies,  and  went  to  Paris, 


..(  Hi.-  Uft  ,.f  i>«vi.i  Bittonhotua,  I.L.R,  K.B.s.,  lute 
:i.  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc,  i'"' 
Mol  mi]  dlaUngnkhed  man,  with  «n  Ail ' 

■  i.u-h  hare  not 

published."    Bj  William  Barton.    Philadelphia,  1813. 
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where  he  supported  himself  by  making  available 
his  knowledge  of  English  in  translating  books  and 
merchants'  papers  in  that  language,  and  in  giving 
lessons.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Court  de  Gebelin,  author  of  "  Le  Monde 
Primitif,"  and  became  his  secretary.  Happening  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Beaumarchais  with  Baron  Steu- 
ben, he  was  persuaded  by  him  to  accompany  him  to 
America  as  his  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.  They 
sailed  from  Marseilles,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  December,  1777.  Having  accompanied  Gen. 
Steuben,  who  obtained  for  him  a  brevet  commis- 
sion of  captain,  he  was  obliged,  after  three  years' 
rervice,  to  retire,  on  account  of  ill  health,  from  the 
army.  Becoming  a  citizen  of  America,  he,  then  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  succeeded  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  About 
two  years  afterward  he  retired  from  this  position,  and, 
having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785, 
being   then   twenty-five    years  old.     Such  was   the 


rapidity  of  his  rise,  that  on  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Mr.  Jefferson  offered 
him  the  position  of  chief  justice  in  the  United  States 
Court  for  that  State.  In  the  midst  of  his  practice, 
which  was  large  and  lucrative,  he  found  time  to  trans- 
late several  foreign  works  upon  the  law,  and  wrote 
several  original  dissertations  upon  it  as  practiced  in 
the  United  States,  most  noted  of  which  is  that  en- 
titled "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States." 
Another  admirable  paper  is  his  "  Discourse  on  Legal 
Education,"  prefixed  to  a  work  of  Thomas  Sergeant's, 
entitled  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  National  Judiciary 
Powers  exercised  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
Adoption  of  the  Present  Federal  Constitution."  More 
elaborate  is  his  "  Brief  View  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  addressed  to  the  Law  Academy  of 
Philadelphia." 

But   the   best   claim   that  this   eminent   man   has 
upon  his  survivors  for  gratitude  and  praise  depends 


upon  the  distinguished  services  he  rendered  through 
his  connection  with  the  Philosophical  Society  to  lin- 
guistic and  other  literature.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  objects  for  the  study  and  propagation  of  which 
the  society  was  expending  its  energies,  neither  history 
nor  other  literature  was  included.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was  established  a  com- 
mittee on  history,  moral  science,  and  general  litera- 
ture. His  first  paper,  in  pursuance  of  the  inquiries 
set  on  foot  by  this  committee,  was  on  the  "Structure 
of  the  Indian  Languages."  The  fame  obtained  by  this 
on  its  publication  among  the  Transactions  resulted  in 
his  getting  the  degree  of  LL.D.  and  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  the 
French  Institute.  The  Comte  de  Volney,  while 
engaged  in  his  investigations  concerning  ancient 
chronology,  offered  a  linguistic  prize,  which  was  won 
by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  with  his  "Indian  Languages  of 
North  America."  The  last  important  work  he  con- 
tributed to  literature  was  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Chinese  Language."  This  is  a  most  valuable  work, 
and  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  changing  the 
opinion  for  a  long  time  previously  prevailing  that 
this  language,  with  that  of  Japan,  is  ideographic, 
representing  ideas,  instead  of  lexigraphic,  represent- 
ing sotoids,  as  in  the  European  tongues. 

There  were  several  other  minor  pamphlets  and 
dissertations  put  forth  by  him  upon  various  subjects 
in  which  his  versatile  mind  was  interested,  and  lie 
was  prominently  distinguished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century.  In 
his  latter  years  his  well-known  absence  of  mind,  the 
infirmities  of  his  vision,  the  brightness  of  his  intellect, 
continued  to  so  late  a  period  of  old  age,  imparted  a 
tenderness  to  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  uni- 
versally held.  His  death,  at  eighty-four  years,  called 
forth   expressions   of  public    feeling    mingled   with 

[  regret,  and  of  admiration  for  his  varied  talents. 

i  The  "Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society" 
during  the  period  first  succeeding  its  institution  con- 
tain contributions  from  several  persons  who  evinced 
much  ability  in  their  several  pursuits.    Rev.  Gotthilf 

I  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg,  a  native  of  New  Provi- 
dence, Montgomery  Co.,  in  1753,  after  completing 
his  education  at  Halle,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  became  assistant  to  his 
father  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  he 
retired  to  the  country,  where  his  time,  during  the 
interval  of  clerical  service,  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  botany.  In  1780  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Lancaster,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  which  continued  until  1815. 

.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time 
to  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  to  botany.     A 

J  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  sent  in  sev- 

I  eral  papers,  which  have  always  ranked  high  in  the 
Transactions.    The  reputation  obtained  by  their  pub- 

I  lication  procured  for  him  invitations  to  membership 
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in  kindred  institutions  in  Germany,  Swi 
Denmark.  Willdenow,  in  bis  "Species  Plantaram," 
makes  frequent  allusion  to  him.  His  principal  publi- 
cations are  "I  am,"  "  I >escriptio 
aberior  Graminum,"  and  "Flora  Lancastriensis." 
Besides  his  other  accomplishments,  he  was  a  gifted 
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scholar  both  in  am  il  literature.    Vari- 

ous papers  contributed  by  him  were  uever  published, 
bnt,  together  with  Ins  herbarium,  are  non 

society, 
In  this  -  aid  be  mentioned  the  name 

of  Ambroise  Palirot  de  Beauvais,  who,  though  ;i  citi- 
zen of  France,  spent  sun,,,  years  in  Philadelphia, 
whither  he  had  fled  from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  government  thi  i 

"'■'-r •  and  was  hinder.,!  from  returning  to  his  native 

country  on  hearing  the  news  that  he  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  ii-  government  as  an  emigrant.  This  ad- 
venturous man  had  traveled  in  Guinea,  and  gone  to 

;o,  in  pursuit  -  as  on  natu- 

'  i  e  in  America  he  still  pursued 
Ins  favorite  Btudies  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  return  to  I-' ranee  he 
did  bo,  and  becan  n  osl    distinguished 

members  of  the  Institute.     It  was  De  Bi 

Museum  in  Phila- 
delphia.   Charles  Wilson  I'  uthorof  an 

essay  on    ■'  W I,  |    plates,    "  Intro- 

duction  to 

ilth,"  "  Essay  to  promote 

i . 
Doughty'e  tins  a  biographical 

■i  him  by  his  son,  Rembrandt  Pi 


Thomas  Nuttall,  another  distinguished  foreigner, 
belongs  in  |>art  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent 
much  of  his  time.      He  was  a   native  of  Yorkshire, 

England,   and   spent    his    boyh 1    to    majority  in 

serving  an  apprenticeship  to  printing.  Then  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  expeditions  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  even  into  the  great  territories  of  the  West, 
in  the  study  of  botany.  He  traversed  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  Florida,  the  region  around  the  Northern 
Lakes,  crossed  the  country  to  the  Pacific,  and  thence 
sailed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  further  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  studies.  He  made  Philadelphia  his  home 
until  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  botanical  garden 
attached  to  Harvard  University.  In  1828  the  con- 
dition of  his  return  to  his  native  country  having  been 
attached  to  a  bequest  made  in  his  favor,  he  went 
back.  His  principal  works  were  "The  Genera  of 
.North  American  Plants,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Spe- 
cies to  1817,"  "A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Ar- 
kansas Territory  during  the  Year  1819,"  "Manual 
of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,'' 
and  some  volumes  supplementary  to  Michaux's 
"North  American  Sylva."  A  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Nuttall  was  made  by  Flias  Durand,  who 
claims  for  him  that  he  made  more  explorations 
and  discoveries  in  botanical  investigations  in  North 
America  than  any  other,  and  that,  with  the  pi  - 
exception  of  Professor  Gray,  of  Harvard  University. 
no  other  has  given  descriptions  of  a  greater  variety 
of  plants. 

The  name  of  Benjamin  .Smith  Barton  belongs  both 
i  >  science  and  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  was 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Barton,  of  Lancaster,  to 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  David  Kittenhouse  was  in- 
debted for  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
his  extraordinary  powers.  He  wa-  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  at  Edinburgh,  London,  ai 
tingen.  lie  was  tirst  made  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  afterward  sue. ceded  l)r.  Griffiths  as  Professor 
of    Materia  Medica,  and    Dr.   Push  as    Professor  of 

the    Theory    and   Practi) f   Medicine.      The    first 

work  on  botany  published  in   America  was  by  him, 

and  he  was  the  editor  lor  several  years  of  a  medi- 
cal journal.  His  other  published  work-  were  "  New 
Views  ..I'  the  Indian  Tribes."  "  Materia  Medica," 
and  "The  Pyrola  Fmbcllata."  the  last  of  which 
appear..!  in  t  he  "  Mcdic-I  ihirurgical  Transactions" 
of  London. 

Another  eminent  member  of  the  Philosophii 
Cietj   WasJ  >         lh0USe,a  native  of  Philadelphia, 

and  a  graduate  of  the  college  there.     He  attended 

lien.  St.  Clair's  expedition,  in  1791,  as  stir-v. m-gen- 
eral,  and  afterward  served   for   the  rest  of  his   lite  as 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  his  publications  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession was   "  Experiments  and  Observations  on   the 

Vegetation  of  PI 
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The  most  able  co-operator  whom  Franklin  had  was 
Joseph  Galloway,  before  referred  to,  who  alone  of  that 
party  was  able  to  compete  with  John  Dickinson,  the 
eloquent  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  the  most  heated 
contest  for  the  Assembly  he  and  Franklin  were  de- 
feated, but  through  their  outside  influence  the  recall  of 
the  petition  for  the  relapse  of  the  government  to  the 
crown  was  hindered,  and  at  the  election  in  1765, 
Galloway  was  again  elected,  and  became  Speaker  for 
nine  consecutive  years.  In  the  subsequent  disputes 
with  the  crown  Galloway  sided  with  the  latter,  and 
in  December,  1776,  went  from  his  home  in  Bucks 
County,  whither  he  had  retired  after  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  for  independence,  to  Gen.  Howe,  and 
served  under  him  in  his  march  through  New  Jersey, 
and  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  went  to 
England,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  his  exile  he  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  book 
of  Revelation,  concerning  which  he  imagined  that  he 
already  saw  the  fulfillment  of  many  of  its  prophecies. 
His  publications  consist  of  pamphlets  and  speeches 
and  works  relating  to  the  American  war  and  the  sub- 
ject of  his  later  studies.  The  list  is  thus  given  in 
Allibone:  (1)  "Speech  in  Answer  to  John  Dickinson," 
London  and  Philadelphia;'  (2)  "  Candid  Examina- 
tion," New  York,  1775,  London,  1780 ;  (3)  "  Letters  to 
a  Nobleman,"  1779 ;  (4)  "  Reply  to  Sir  William  Howe," 
1780;  (5)  "Cool  Thoughts,"  1780;  (6)  "Historical 
and  Political  Reflections,"  1780;  (7)  "Letter  to  Lord 
Howe,"  1780;  (8)  "Comment  upon  the  Revelation  ;" 
(9)  "Prophetic  and  Anticipated  History  of  Rome." 
...  "A  new  edition  of  his  'Candid  Examination' 
was  printed  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia  in  1855.  It 
was  reprinted  by  the  Council  of  the  Seventy-Six 
Society,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Balch,  Esq.,  a  lawyer 
of  Philadelphia." 

The  most  distinguished  writer  of  political  pamphlets 
was  John  Dickinson,  a  notice  of  whom  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar.  The  career  of 
this  extraordinary  man  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  this  country  in  the  times  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Unlike  Galloway,  he  was  opposed  to  Frank- 
lin's policy  regarding  the  relegation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Penns  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  his  able  efforts  for  some  time 
hindered  the  consummation  of  that  project.  But 
the  country  never  possessed  a  citizen  more  patriotic 
than  John  Dickinson,  and  perhaps  none  who  better 
understood  at  the  last  the  principle  on  which  the 
government  he  had  opposed  was  founded.  A  native 
American,  he  felt  that  whatever  were  the  fortunes  of 
his  country,  he  must  take  them  as  his  own.  When 
the  measure  was  at  length  carried  over  his  opposition, 
he  treated  it  as  an  accomplished  fact  behind  which 
it  was  neither  possible  nor  patriotic  to  go,  and  in 


on,  declared  that  be  never  made  this  spe 
I  published  after  the  appearance  of  his  c 


the  subsequent  consideration  of  the  exactions  of  the 
British  government,  he  did  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country  to  arouse  among  the  people  the 
resentment  that  led  to  independence.  The  most 
famous  papers  written  during  all  this  period  were 
what  were  known  as  "Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies." 
Their  influence  has  ever  been  regarded  as  superior  to 
all  others  in  imparting  to  the  people  an  intelligent 
view  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  political  pamphlets  ever  effected  such  im- 
portant results.  They  were  thrown  broadcast  over 
the  country,  reprinted  in  England,  and  translated 
into  French.  On  their  publication  in  England,  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  been  his  rival,  wrote  the  preface.5 
With  the  prudence  of  a  wise,  contented  old  man,  he 
spoke  of  the  several  exactions  that  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  colonies,  and  urged  a  firm,  peaceful,  con- 
tinued opposition  until  they  were  removed.  This  he 
did  not  doubt  would  be  the  case  in  time,  and  he 
never  contemplated  that  matters  would  ever  be  driven 
to  the  extremity  that  ensued.  When  that  extremity 
came,  as  before,  he  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  conser- 
vatism, and,  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  with  any  hope 
of  success,  opposed  the  scheme  of  independence.  A 
higher  compliment  could  scarcely  have  been  paid  to 
him  than  to  have  been  chosen  to  write  a  greater  num- 
ber than  any  other  man  in  the  Continental  Congress 
of  the  various  addresses  to  the  British  government  on 
the  subject  of  grievances.  Through  his  influence 
partly,  and  on  account  of  the  general  peaceful  char- 
acter of  the  Quaker  population,  the  sentiment  of 
armed  hostility  and  eventual  independence  was  later 
in  being  aroused  in  Philadelphia  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  colonies.  It  was  through  his  influence  that 
what  was  known  as  the  second  petition  to  the  king 
passed  in  Congress,  which  was  carried  over  by  Rich- 
ard Penn.  Congress  voted  it  out  of  regard  to  him, 
who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents,  patriot- 
ism, and  integrity.  This  petition  obtained  the  name 
of  "The  Olive  Branch."  Its  illustrious  advocate 
entertained  in  regard  to  it  hopes  that  were  not  felt 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  body,  who,  but  for  his  sake, 
would  have  precipitated  independence  much  sooner 
than  it  came. 

The  part  he  bore  at  the  last  was  most  strikingly 
admirable.  Of  the  delegates  that  were  elected  in 
December,  1775  (of  which  Dickinson  was  one,  hav- 
ing been   unanimously  re-elected),  all  were  against 


2  The  judgment  evinced  in  these  letters  is  nmst  admirable.  The  in- 
troiiu.  tii.n  to  the  first  is  in  these  words:  "  My  dear  countrymen,  I  am  a 
farmer,  settled,  after  a  variety  of  fortunes,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Delaware,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  I  received  a  Li 
tion.  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  but  am  now  con- 
vinced that  a  man  may  be  as  happy  without  bustle  as  with  it.  My  farm 
is  small;  my  servants  are  few  and  good;  I  have  a  little  money  at  in- 
terest ;  I  wish  no  more ;  my  employment  in  my  own  affairs  is  easy,  and 

with  a  continued  grateful  mind.  listurbed  by  worldly  hopes  or  fears, 

relating  to  myself,  I  am  completing  the  number  of  days  allotted  to  me 
bj  Dii 
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separation  except  Franklin.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  the  instructions  i"  the  di 
vote  against  separation  were  withdrawn.  Yet  Dick- 
inson persisted,  and  Borne  of  his  -p. .eh.-.  ni:nl<"  in 
the  debates,  are  among  the  very  finest  orations  that 
ever  were  pronounced.  There  was  much  that  was 
pathetic  in  his  words,  when  he  dwelt  upon  the 
casting  oil  of  the  par.  nial  authority  that  through  bo 
many  generations  had  been,  in  the  main,  so  benig- 
at  last,  when  he  saw  that  the  sentiment 
in  tlu>  other  direction  was  irrepressible  and  con- 
stronger,    more    detern  ii 

when    the 
tion     n  ported    by 
the    con  i 
the  whole  '"1111!'  up 
lor     final 

and  Pennsylvania 
would    1 

the  only  one  not 
to  join  in  the  meas- 
ure, he,  with  Rob- 
ert  Morris,  his  col- 

il  hdrew  in 
sadness  from  the 
hall,  and  the  ma- 
jority ofthe  remain 

bers  of  the 
on  having 
be<  11  converted  to 
the  measure,  it  was 
unanimous)]  car- 
ried. Ii- 
yielded  to 
penary  necessity  of 

rom  politi- 
cal life,  and  went  to 

-  a  private 
bl     Di 

ilitia,  and, 
when  he  came  forth 
again,  bore  a  lead- 
ing   par' 

gr<  --     \-  adelegate 
from   I  Delaware,  he 
Berved  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  met  for  the 
formation  ofthe  Federal  ( ionstitution.    No  man  better 
I  the  principles  upon  which  that  Consti- 
tution was  founded.      He  was  fully  in  accord  with 
d  having  fixed  the  recognition  of  the  equal- 
smaller  States,  and  as   long  as  he  lived 
regarded  the  new  government  not  as  thai  ■  ■■ 

Bented  in  I  and  a  union  oi  the  peoples 

■  ■I  those  B01  ■  reign  ties  in  the  lower. 

Mr.  Dickinson  also  wr.it.'  a  Beries  of  pa] 
assumed    1  first    foi    the  purpose   ..1 

attaching  the  people,  in  1788,  to  the  m  n   1 


1.1.1AM  surra 


ti m. I  afterward  in  behalf  of  the  French  people  in 

i  7'.'7.     I'..r  -..me  tim<   the  petition 

to    the   king  was   thought   to   have  been  written    by 

Richard   Henry  Lee,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  having 

erroneously  so  atated  in  his  "Life  of  Washington." 

•lie  production  of  John  Dickinson.    To 

than  to  any  oilier  man   in   his  generation, 

was  due  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  which 

prompted  tl  eulogium  he  uttered  on  the 

We  have  seen  that  the  second 

petition  to  the  king  was  his  composition  also. 

■  mraged  in  the  political  eon- 
troversies  of  those 
times  was  I  >r.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  whose 
most  distinguished 
endeavors,  how- 
ever, were  made  in 

other  fields.  He 
was  a  nativt  of  Ab- 
erdeen, 

and  after  emigra- 
\merica, 
ling  for  a 
season  in  the  family 
of  Governor  Mar- 
tin, of  Long  Island. 
studied  for  the  min- 
istry ofthe  Church 
of  England.  He 
was  made  pi  <<\  ost  of, 
the  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  L764. 
This  eminent  di- 
vine and  teacher 
joined  heartily  in 
the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country, 
but  si. led  with  John 
Dickinson  in  advo- 
cating the  cause 
of  the  proprietors, 
and  became  after- 
ward among  the 
most  eminent  ofthe 
pamphleteers,  espe- 
cially in  those  contests  that  were  waged,  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  ended,  between  the  officers  of 

the  college  and  those  who  iv<  that  the  , 

former   intended   to  defeat    the  object  of  its  charter 
and  convert  it  into  one  entirely  in  the  interest  ^i   the 

church  of  England. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  told   in   I' rank- ; 

lin's  autobiography  about  the  rise,  the  ups  and  downs  ! 
of  this  institution,  first  as  an  academy,  then  a  college, 
and  lastly  a  university.  I'ndcr  Dr.  Smith's  presi- ,' 
deiiev  the  college  grew  rapidly  in  name  and  import-! 
ance,  students  coming  from  other  province-  and  even 
from  the  West    Indie-.     The  medical  college  was  at-  ' 
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tached   in   1765,  the  first  professorship  (that  of  the  i 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic)  being  filled  by  Dr. 
Morgan. 

The  college  became  a  university  in  1779,  and,  after 
a  period  of  acrimonious  disputes,  Dr.  Smith  mean-  i 
while  having  been  removed,  was  restored  to  the  pro- 
vostship  in  1789,  and  in  1791,  upon  his  retirement 
in  advanced  age,  the  two  institutions  were  blended, 
and  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
sides his  political  pamphlets,  he  was  the  author  of  i 

eral  sermons  and  orations   that  were   published. 
One  of  his  earliest  publications  was  "  A  Philosophical 
Meditation  and  Religious  Address  to  the  Supreme  ; 
Being,"  which  was  intended  as  a  text-book  in  philos- 
ophy.    This  was  published  in  London  in  1784.     His  I 
"Brief  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  London, 
was  reprinted  in  New  York.     In  1803,  Bishop  White 
published,  with  his  own  preface,  a  collection  with  the 
title,  "The Worksof WilliamSmith,D.D.,late Provost 
of  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia."     He 
was  as  well  known  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America,  and 
several  of  the  English  Reviews,  notably  the  London 
Monthly  and  the  London  Critical,  published  lauda- 
tory criticisms  upon  his   productions.      In  spite  of  | 
his   defense   of   the   proprietary  claims,  he  was   an  I 
ardent  patriot;  his  war  sermons,  in  1775,  being  re- 
garded as  contributing  greatly  to  the  feeling  that  cul- 
minated so  happily.     His  essays,  contributed  to  The  \ 
American  Magazine  with  the  title  of  "  The  Hermit," 
aided  his  professional  labors  in  raising  in  the  com- 
munity the  standard  of  literary  taste. 

As  for  magazine-writing,  it  is  a  little  curious  that 
it  should  have  been  so  far  behind  other  similar  inter- 
ests. Franklin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  man  who, 
devoting  his  energies  and  counsels  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  had  little  leisure  or  concern  for  the  flowers. 
He  started  the  General  Magazine  and  Historical 
Chronicle  in  1741,  but  it  printed  little  that  was  purely 
literary  ;  besides,  it  died  within  a  year.  This,  such  as 
it  was,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  literary  journal 
published  in  the  town.  In  the  same  year  Andrew 
Bradford  started  The  American  Magazine,  that  lived 
a  couple  of  months.  Sixteen  years  afterward  it  was 
revived  by  the  same  publisher,  and  had  a  yet  shorter 
existence.  The  Penny  Post  had  an  irregular  brief 
existence.  It  appeared  in  1769  from  the  press  of 
Benjamin  Mecom,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared 
another  American  Magazine,  by  Lewis  Nicola.  It  I 
also  died  in  a  few  mouths.  In  1771  a  publication 
was  issued  under  a  name  which,  however  high  ! 
Bounding,  could  not  perpetuate  it  beyond  a  few  num- 
bers,— The  Royal  Spiritual  Magazine,  or  Christian  \ 
Ground  Treasury;  and  in  1775,  The  Pennsylvania 
Magazine,  or  American  Monthly  Museum,  was  pub-  ! 
lished  by  Robert  Aitken.  The  career  of  Dr.  Smith 
was  highly  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  taste  for 
literature  that  in  time  would  originate  and  support  ; 
literary  journals. 

Several  men  of  considerable  distinction  were  associ-  , 


ated  with  Dr.  Smith.  Among  them  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Kinnersley,  who  was  teacher  of  oratory 
and  English  literature.  He  became  most  distin- 
guished, however,  for  his  studies  and  discoveries  in 
electricity  as  associate  with  Franklin.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Philosophical  Society  are  papers  from 
him,  entitled  "  Experiments  in  Electricity."  There 
were  also  Rev.  Francis  Allison,  master  of  the  Latin 
school,  then  vice-provost  of  the  college,  and  Rev.  John 
Ewing,  who,  in  the  charter  of  the  University,  in  1779, 
was  made  its  first  provost.  He  was  a  Marylander, 
born  at  East  Nottingham,  and  was  very  highly  cul- 
tivated not  only  as  a  divine  (Presbyterian)  but  as 
a  scientist,  at  one  time  being  vice-president  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  Besides,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  classics  and  metaphysics.  It  was  one  of  his 
delights  to  teach  how  the  advance  of  science,  instead 
of  diminishing,  enhances  in  reasonable  minds  the 
authority  and  value  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Among 
his  contributions  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions" 
were  an  "  Account  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,"  and  a 
paper  on  Godfrey's  quadrant.  Others  prominent  in 
the  office  of  provost  were  Dr.  John  McDowell,  formerly 
principal  of  St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  Dr.  John 
Andrews,  Dr.  Frederick  Beasley,  Bishop  De  Lancey 
(descendant  of  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey),  Dr.  John 
Ludlow,  Dr.  Henry  Vethake. 

Francis  Hopkinson  is  fully  noticed  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Bench  and  Bar,  as  he  was  more  connected 
with  legal  and  political  studies  than  with  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  variously  accomplished  men  of 
his  time,  well  versed  in  mathematics,  in  chemistry, 
and  other  sciences,  a  wit,  and  considerable  of  a  poet. 
Among  his  poems,  besides  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs," 
were  "The  New  Roof,"  "A  Morning  Hymn,"  "An 
Evening  Hymn,"  "Description  of  a  Church,"  "Sci- 
ence," "  A  Camp  Ballad."  His  keen  wit  generally 
led  him  to  take  in  his  printed  pieces  the  direction  of 
satire.  Of  these  the  most  noted  are  "  The  Typo- 
graphical Mode  of  Conducting  a  Quarrel,"  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  "  White- Washing,"  and 
"Modern  Learning."  Among  his  poetical  pieces 
were  "  The  Pretty  Story,"  "  The  Prophecy,"  and 
"The  Political  Catechism."  An  excellent  edition 
was  published  by  Dobson  in  1792,  three  volumes,  oc- 
tavo, entitled  "The  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Occa- 
sional  Writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson."  Thomas  I. 
Wharton  {Register  of  Pennsylvania,  September,  1830) 
says  of  him,  "A  poet,  a  wit,  a  chemist,  a  mathema- 
tician, and  a  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  his  character  was 
composed  of  a  happy  union  of  qualities  and  endow- 
ments commonly  supposed  to  be  discordant;  and  with 
the  humor  of  Swift  and  Rabelais,  he  was  always  found 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  social  order.  His  publica- 
tions were  chiefly  of  a  fugitive  nature,  and  originally 
appeared  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers." 

The  absence  of  suitable  media  for  the  public  ex- 
pression of  literary  endeavors  kept  down,  doubtless, 
many  of  both  sexes  who,  if  they  had  lived  sixty  or 
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Beventy-five  yean  later,  would  have  become  widely 
known.  In  the  midst  of  thai  splendid  development 
that  tin-  legal  profession  had  undergone,  and  that 
which  grew  upon  political  discussions,  there  had 
grown  much  literary  taste  and  culture  that  main- 
tained silence  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  Of 
the  impression  made  upon  foreigners  by  the  notice  of 

hi  form  some  idea  from  an  account  written 
h\  the  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  vicar  of  Greenwich,  in 
England,  who,  upon  his  return  from  a  visit  made  to 

try,  published,  in  1760,  an  account  of  his 

Uluding  t<>  Philadelphia,  he  thus  wrote: 
"  Arts  and  sciences  are  yel  in  their  infancy.    There 

few  who  have  discovered  a  taste  for  music 
and  painting;  and  philosophy  seems  ii"t  only  to  have 
made  a  considerable  progress  already,  but  to  be  daily 
gaining  ground.  The  Library  Society  is  an  excellent 
institution  for  propagating  a  taste  for  literature,  and 

e  well  calculated  to  form  and  cultivate  it. 
I  astitution  is  formed  upon  an  admirable  plan, 

and  is  by  far  the  best  school  for  learning  throughout 
America.  It  has  been  chiefly  raised  by  contributions, 
,  hi  fund  is  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
Pennsylvania  money.  An  account  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  Dr. Smith's  (the  president's)  discourses.  The  Qua- 
kers also  have  an  academy  for  instructing  their  youth 
in  classical  learning  and  practical  mathematics  ;  then- 
are  three  teachers  and  about  seventy  boys  in  it.  Be- 
there  are  several  schools  in  the  province 
for  the  Dutch  and  other  foreign  children,  and  a  con- 
siderable one  is  being  erected  at  <  lermantown." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mrs.  Ferguson.    There 
were  other  ladies  whose  influence  was  benignant  to 

.literature  in  those  early  times,  and  who  themselves 
were  well   known   to   possess   talents  of  a  high   order, 

that  oiil>  needed  a  more  advanced  state  of  publishing 

b  become  widely   known.     One  of  these 

i  Wright,  English-born,  who  came 

over  with  her  parents  when  a  girl.  After  some  years  i 
Bpent  at  Philadelphia,  the  family  removed  to  the 
hi  banna,  where  they  dwelt  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Indians.  The  accomplishments  of 
Mi--  Wright  led  her  to  make  intimate  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  leading  -pints  of  the  province. 

At  that  period,  among  other  things  that  hindered 

development  of  literary  talents  to  a  high  degree  among 

magazines  or  other 

literary  journal-,  was  a  diffidence  that  now  fortunately 

iunded  upon  the  idea  that  writing 

and   publishing  of  I ks  might    not  be  entirely  eon- 

femininen  h  Miss  Wright  was  familiar 

■  il   European  languages  and  some  of  the 
ocl  though  her  li  tters  to  variou 
itly  admired,  yel  we  believe  none  of  these 

were  printed.      The  specimen-  of  her  poetry  that  have 

cribed  as  exhibiting  much  warmth 

ami    dele  id    >-\  ince   tie    gilt  of  a  de- 

nt of  religious  faith. 


Another  wa-  Hannah  Griffiths,  who  had  in  her  veins 
the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets,  She  was  great-grand- 
daughter, through  I-aac  Norris,  of  Thomas  Lloyd, 
of  Dolobran,  who,  as  related  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Bench  aid  liar,  was  a  lineal  descendant,  through  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Cent,  of  King  Edward  III.  Like  Su- 
sannah Wright,  she  never  married,  though  being  of 
301  ial  position  and  moving  actively  in  that 
society  which  had  become  already  about  tie  most 
cultivated  and  iliie  in  the  whole  country.  She  is 
represented  a-  being  a  woman  "of  excellent  abilities, 
and  distinguished  for  the  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  she  expressed  herself  both  in  conversation  and 
with  her  pen."  Her  writings  "were  mainly  devo- 
tional, or  else  in  an  elegiac  strain  on  the  death  of  her 
friends."  "She  was  remarkable  further, 
her  wit  and  repartee,  and  for  the  ease  and  fluency  of 
her  conversation.  In  her  a  generous  and  lofty  spirit 
wa-  finely  tempered  by  a  Christian  humility.  She 
wrote  a  great  deal,  but  was  averse  to  her  pieces  ap- 
pearing' in  print,  which  they  sometimes  did.  though 
without  her  knowledge."  Joshua  Francis  Fisher  [Begi 

-.  1831  I1  say-,  "  Sei  era]  oi    Hannah 

Griffiths'  piece-  are  evidence  of  talents  of  a  superior 
order.  They  all  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety  and  purity 
that  commands  our  love,  and  some  of  them  rise  to  a 
high  elevation  of  devotional  sublimity.  Her  versifi- 
cation is  easy  and  elegant,  and  her  poetry  generally 
reflects  with  added  lustre  the  charming  traits  of  her 
exalted  and  polished  mind."  Both  these  ladies  lived 
to  a  great  age.  Miss  Griffiths  became  totally  blind 
at  last,  but  supported  tin-  affliction  with  much  forti- 
tude. 

\  person  who  was  very  prominent  in  his  day  in 
all  circles  was  the  Rev,  Jacob  Duche,  rector  of  the 
united  churches  of  Philadelphia,  Christ  and  St. 
Peter's.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  excellent  talents, 
education,  and  social  position,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  being  one  of  the  most  oratorical  of 
the  divines  of  the  country.  With  his  special  abilities 
in  this  line,  he  wa-  spoken  of  as  a  person  variable  and 
flippant  in  conduct  and  opinions,  which  infirmity  led 
him  into  serious  difficulties.  He  affected  the  »<.«/  de 
I  amoc  ( iaspipina,"  formed  from  the  initial 

letter-  of  his  lengthened  title  of  rector  of  the  two 
churches.  His  violent  conduct  in  urging  the  people 
to  resistance  in  the  Stamp  Act  contests,  and  his 
alarm  when  he  saw  his  advice  accepted  and  likely 
to   produce   such    dangerous    re-ults,   greatly   injured 

his  standing.     The  list  of  his  publications  I iprises 

the      following:      "Sermon-."      1776;      "Caspipina's 

Philadelphia,  1774,  Bath,  England,  1777; 
"Letter  to  General  Washington  on  the  Declaration 
..f  Independence,"  Bath,  1777 ;  "  Discourses  on  Yari- 
-."  London,  ]77o.  I'll,-  sermons  of  Dr. 
1  > 1 1 <  1 1 ."  were  highly  esteemed  in  England.  The  1-on- 
iloi,  Monthly  /.'•  i  ■  w  praised  them  well.    Tl 
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"  have  great  warmth  and  spirit,  and,  at  times,  are  in 
the  strain  of  our  old  divines." 

The  good  effects  of  the  University  were  seen  in 
reasonable  time.  Stephen  Watts  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Beveridge,  the  Latin  poet,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  "  Epistola?  Familiaris  et  Alia  Quse- 
dam  Miscellanea."  When  quite  young  he  published 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  a  Perpetual  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,"  which  was 
received  with  much  eclat.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore he  left  these  fields,  which  were  not  remunerative. 
Having  studied  law,  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where 
he  married  the  Governor's  daughter  and  acquired  a 
fortune.  Another  was  Thomas  Coombe,  who,  like 
Mr.  Duche,  was  for  resistance  until  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  for  submission  afterward.  Having 
been  sent  off  to  Virginia  on  account  of  bis  Tory  sen- 
timents, after  remaining  a  while,  he  left  for  England, 
and  never  returned.  He  had  taken  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  assistant  minister  at 
Christ  Church ;  he  translated  some  of  Beveridge's 
Latin  poems.  In  1775  he  published,  in  London,  a 
poem  entitled  "  The  Peasant  of  Auburn  ;  or,  The  Emi- 
grant," which  was  afterward  republished  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Enoch  Story.  It  is  dedicated  to  Gold- 
smith, and  was  apparently  designed  as  a  continuation 
of  the  poem  of  "The  Deserted  Village."  Coombe 
takes  his  emigrant  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where 
Indian  atrocities  seem  to  show  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  emigrant  had  not  deserted 
Auburn,  or  had  at  least  chosen  some  more  favorable 
place  of  exile.  The  poem  was  said  to  have  been 
written  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  emigration 
to  this  country.  At  the  same  time  was  printed  "  The 
Unfortunate  Lovers,"  and  some  other  pieces  that  are 
quite  inferior  to  his  first  production. 

Philip  Freneau,  though  not  a  native  nor  continuous 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  yet  had  several  of  his  works 
published  before   removal  from  New  York  thither. 
While  a  resident  of  New  York  he  made  the  beginning 
of  those  patriotic  poetical  pieces  that  gave  him  repu- 
tation second  to  no  other  in  that  line  of  composition. 
In  1776  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  wrote  two  of  his  poems, — "The  House  of  Night," 
and  "The  Beauties  of  Santa  Cruz."   In  1781  he  wrote 
(having  first  printed  in  the  Freeman's  Journal)  "  The  I 
Philosopher  of  the  Forest."     In  1782  he  wrote,  at 
Philadelphia,  "  A  Short  Discourse  on  Esquires,  with 
a  Short  Narrative  of  His  Honor,  the  President  of  the 
Debtors'  Club."    "  A  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York  by  way  of  Burlington,  via  South  Amboy," 
in  verse,  is  easy  and  amusing.     Bailey  published  in 
i    1786  "The  Poems  of  Philip  Freneau,  written  chiefly 
i    during  the  late  war."     In  1788  was  published  "The 
;    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.   Philip  Freneau,   con- 
I    taining  his  Essays  and  Additional  Poems."     In  the 
i    National  Gazette,  while  Freneau  edited  it,  were  satiri- 
(    cal  poems  against  Washington,  John  Adams,  Knox, 
and  others,  which  were  ascribed  to  his  pen. 


For  some  time  he  had  the  superintendence  of  The 
United  States  Magazine,  published  by  Francis  Bailey. 
He  afterward  removed  to  New  York  and  started  The 
Time-Piece  and  Literary  Companion,  which,  though 
evincing  excellent  ability,  soon  fell  through.  A  rest- 
less spirit,  he  was  wandering  alone,  even  to  a  great 
age,  from  place  to  place.  In  one  of  such  excursions 
near  the  town  of  Freehold  in  New  Jersey,  when 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  perished  in  a  snow-storm.  It 
is  reported  that  Lord  Jeffrey  said  of  him,  "  The  time 
will  come  when  his  poetry,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  will 
command  a  commentator  like  Gray." 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  poets  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  early  death  (at  twenty-two  years 
of  age)  seemed  to  have  prevented  a  very  brilliant 
career,  was  John  Wilcocks.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
fortune,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies, 
who  died  shortly  after  his  advent  to  Philadelphia. 
He  wrote,  mainly  for  his  own  entertainment,  fables, 
satires,  epigrams,  etc.,  and  in  spite  of  the  haste  and 
carelessness  apparent  in  their  composition  some  of 
them  evince  talent  that,  if  sedulously  cultivated, 
would  have  produced  results  of  much  value.  These 
pieces  were  published  along  with  those  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  John  Parke,  who  wrote  what  he  styled 
"  The  Lyric  Works  of  Horace,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  to  which  are  added  a  Number  of  Original 
Poems,  bv  a  Native  of  America. 


"  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Eleazer  Oswald,  at  the 
Coffee-House,  1786." 

These  were  written  in  compliment  to  several  lead- 
ing personages  of  the  day,  as  Dr.  Smith,  Governor 
McKean,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others.  It  was  a 
pity  that  such  uncommonly  good  classical  attain- 
ments should  have  been  put  to  uses  so  unsuited. 

George  Mason,  Jr.,  a  writer  little  known,  seems  to 
have  occupied  his  muse  in  graceful  subjects.  An 
epithalamium  was  composed  in  allusion  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Rachel  Pemberton  to  Dr.  James  Parke,  Dec. 
5,  1773. 

Several  compositions  of  this  period  have  been  pre- 
served, whose  authors  are  unknown.  Among  them  is 
one  called  "  The  Maid's  Husband,"  found  in  Hazard's 
"  Register,"  written  about  1766,  as  is  supposed  by  a 
lady.     It  possesses  considerable  merit. 

To  the  poetry  written  by  authors  in  the  period  thus 
far  whose  names  are  unknown  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing: "Serious  Reflections  on  the  Times,"  a  poem 
by  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  published  by  James 
Chattin,  1758  ;  "America  in  Tears,"  a  pastoral  eulogy 
on  the  death  of  George  II.,  published  by  Stewart, 
1761 ;  "  A  Panegyric,"  by  Strephon,  published  by 
Dunlap,  1762 ;  "  An  Ode  on  the  Glorious  Successes 
of  his  Majesty's  Arms  and  the  Present  Greatness  of 
the  English  Nation,"  William  Dunlap,  printer,  1762; 
"  Pennsylvania,"  a  poem,  by  a  student  of  the  College 
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phia,  printed  (1766)  by  Benjamin  Franklin  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  about  sjx  hun- 

and  David  Hall.    This  poem  was  considered,  al  the  dred. 

time  it  was  published,  as  a  superior  production.  I'he  Nicholas  Baker  Waters,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Mary- 
theme  was  principally  Braddock's  defeat,  and  ihe  land,  son-in-law  to  David  Rittenhouse,  published  "  A 
efforts  of  the  bard                            o  arouse  the  sons  System  of  Surgery,"  1790. 

tnia  to  meet  the  foe.     "The  Mannersof  Samuel  Brown  Wylie,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Moylarg, 

a  sai ire  by  Philadelphiensis,  was  printed  County  Antrim,  [reland,  was  pastor  of  the  Firsl    Re- 

by  Dunlap  in  the  year  1762.     It  is  a  light  and  an  forme. 1  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Profes- 

agreeable  poem.     Some  ol  the  hits  are  apparently  sor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Penn- 

intended  to  be  personal.  Bylvania.and  Vice-Provost.     He  published    1)  "The 

[n  dramatic  works,  to  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by  Faithful  Witness  of  Magistracy  and  Ministry  upon 

Godfrey,  there  was  added,  in   the  year  1768,  a  piece  aScriptural  Basis,"  1804;  (2)  "Covenanting,"  1803; 

called       Chi    Disappointment,"  by  Andrew   Barton,  (8)   "First  Annual  Address  before  the   Historical 

which    was    announced    tor    representation    as    an  Society ;"  (4)  "  Greek  Grammar;"  (5)  "Life of  Alex- 


" opera"  at  the  South 
Strei  I  'hi  aire,  hut  which 
was  in  ver  acted,  in  con- 
ol  its  pi  rsonal 
allusions.  Watson's  "  An- 
nals of  Philadelphia"  at- 
tributes this  work  to  ( 'ol. 
Thomas  Forrest.  i  on 
cerning  the  "Siege  of 
Quebec,''  which  was  per- 
formed at  theSouth  Street 
Theatre  in  1770,  the  au- 
thorship is  unknown.  It 
was  written  in  America. 
bul  whethi  r  by  an  Amer- 
.;  British  officer, 
is  left  to  conjecture. 
The  historian  of  this 
■  it  Proud, 
an  English  Quaker,  born 
at  Yorkshire,  England, 
Maj  i".  1728. 
in  Philadelphia  in  .Ian- 
nary.    1759,     hi 

and    Latin     in    a 
Quaker  academy  until  the 

on.     Firm  in  his 
attachment  to  th 

ed  that  the  Revo- 
lution would  cause  the  de- 

Clil I'  virtu.-  and   pros- 
perity ill  America,      lie  wrote  his  "  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1681  till  the  year  1742."     This  work  is 
one  w  bich  evinci  nl  of  Btudy  and  re- 

search, and  notwithstanding  the  frequent  confusion 
rreal   circumstantiality   ol    details,   has  ever 


^^/^3j 


anderMcLeod.D.D."  His 
rank  among  scholars  and 
divines  was  very  high. 

James  Teller  Malcolm, 
win.  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  au- 
thor: (1)  "An  Ancient 
History  and  Modern 
Description  of  London," 
1802;  2)  "Excursions 
into  the  Counties  of  Kent 
and  Gloucester,"  1806;- 
3  "  Anecdotes  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of 
London  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  1808 ; 
From  the  Ro- 
man Invasion  to  the  Year 
1700,"  1811;  5  "Mis- 
cellaneous Anecdotes," 
1811;  and  (6)  "Lives  of 
Topographers  and  Anti- 
quaries." 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his 
autobiography,  speaks  of 
Charles  Brockden,  the 
conveyancer  who  drew 
the  papers  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  li- 
brary. The  coming  of 
o  Philadelphia  was  owing  to  a  singular 
While  a  hoy  in  the  employ  of  a  man  in 


this   man 

accident. 

London,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  lie  hap- 
pened one  day  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  his 
employer  and  other  persons,  «  ho  were  plotting  some- 
been  regarded  as  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  thing  treasonable  against  the  government  The  plot 
betimes,  it  was  published  in  1797-98,  and  tors,  on  discovering  that  they  had  been  overheard. 
o  have  been  attended  with  debated  whether  they  should  murder  the  lad  or  ship 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  author.  Chancellor  Kent  Bays  of  him  off.  The  latter  alternative  was  finally  determined 
the  work.  "This  w..rk  is.,!  great  research,  and  abounds  upon,  and  he  was  Bent  to  1 'hi  la.  lei  phia.  others  of  the 
with  valuable  matter,  but  it  is  the  most  confused  and     family  came  on  when  the  exile  had  grown  prosperous, 

II  iposition    that  '-ver   tormented    human  pa-       and  one  of  Ins  nephews  was  destined    to   heroine   our 

first  novelist 
The  number  of  works  published  in   Philadelphia        John  Edward  Har wood,  comedian,  came  to  Phila- 
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delphia  in  1793.  He  was  a  clashing  man  upon  the 
stage.  While  in  the  city,  in  1800,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Hartman  Bache, — an  alliance  which  was 
not  well  received  bythe  members  of  the  family.  Har- 
wood  wrote  poetry.  A  collection  of  his  fugitive  pieces 
was  published  in  1809.  Some  of  these  are  didactic, 
some  sentimental.  The  following  verses,  from  an 
"  Ode  to  Indolence,"  will  give  an  idea  of  Harwood's 
style : 

"  Goddess  of  Ease  !  whose  all  lethargic  sway 

In  drowsy  fetters  binds  the  senseless  soul, 
Whose  magic  power  e'en  mighty  seas  obey, 

And,  touched  by  thee,  in  smoother  billows  roll ; 
At  thine  approach,  in  summer's  scorching  heat, 

The  cattle  grazing  on  the  fragrant  plain 
To  some  kind  shade  direct  their  weary  feet, 

T'  enjoy  sweet  sleep  beneath  thy  placid  fane. 
"Oh  !  take  me,  goddess,  t* .  thy  rircling  arms, 

And  pour  Bweet  visions  o'er  my  languid  head  ; 
O'er  every  thought  infuse  thy  magic  charms, 

And  round  my  pillow  all  thy  poppies  spread. 
What  time  the  wearying  sun,  no  longer  bright, 

Now  paints  the  western  sky  with  streaks  of  red; 
What  time  the  moon  extends  her  glimmering  light, 

And  dark'ning  shades  advise  the  tranquil  bed; 
"What  time  the  shepherd's  herds  to  quiet  folds, 

And,  weary,  haste  to  pen  their  tardy  sheep; 
What  time  'the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,' 

And  weary  Nature  welcomes  balmy  sleep. 
Oh!  waft  mo,  goddess,  to  that  peaceful  shore 

"Where  drowsy  Sileuce  lulls  the  quiet  mind, 
Where  Strife's  discordant  voice  is  heard  no  more, 

Andsadd'ning  thoughts  a  potent  opiate  find." 

Joseph  Stansbury,  dealer  in  china  and  crockery- 
ware,  in  Second  Street,  was  one  of  the  best  writers 
upon  the  Tory  side.  He  was  witty  and  sarcastic.  In 
gasconade  and  lampoon  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  author  on  his  side  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Several  of  his  pieces  have  been  noted 
and  quoted  heretofore.  Winthrop  Sargent  printed 
many  of  his  poems  in  "Loyal  Verses,"  published  in 
1860.  Stansbury  was  a  native  of  England,  who  came 
to  Philadelphia  some  years  before  the  Revolution, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  in  1776  for  singing  "  God 
Save  the  King !"  at  the  City  Tavern.  He  neverthe- 
less remained  in  the  city  after  his  release,  and  was 
honored,  upon  the  British  occupation,  with  the  ap- 
pointment^)' Lord  Howe,  of  commissioner  for  select- 
ing the  city  watch.  He  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company  in  1777.  He  was 
under  arrest  in  1780,  and  his  personal  property  under 
seizure  and  threat  of  forfeiture.  He  was  finally  re- 
leased upon  condition  that  he  would,  at  New  York, 
use  his  influence  to  obtain  the  release  of  two  Amer- 
ican prisoners.  He  remained  in  New  York  while  the 
British  army  had  possession,  when  he  removed  to 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1785  he  came  back  to  Philadelphia, 
intending  to  re-establish  himself  in  business;  but, 
being  warned  to  quit  the  city,  and  threatened  with 
violence,  he  retired  to  New  York,  where  he  became 
secretary  of  an  insurance  company,  and  died  in  1809. 

Henry  Archer,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  October,  1778,  was  educated  at  a  military 


school  in  England,  and,  being  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  sought  to  aid  the  patriot  cause, 
and  tendered  his  services  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  the 
author  of  "The  Volunteer  Boys,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

"Hence  with  the  lover  who  sighB  o'er  his  wine, 
Chh.esand  Phyllisea  toasting  I 
Hence  with  the  slave  who  will  whimper  and  whine. 
Of  ardor  and  constancy  boasting! 
Hence  with  Love's  joys, 
Follies  and  noise — 
The  toast  that  I  give  is  The  Volunteer  Boys. 
"Nobles  and  beauties,  and  such  common  toasts, 
Those  who  admire  may  drink,  sir  ! 
Fill  up  the  glass  to  the  volunteer  hosts, 
Who  never  from  danger  will  shrink,  sir! 
Let  Mirth  appear, 
Every  heart  cheer— 
The  toast  that  I  give  is  the  brave  Volunteer' 

"  Here's  to  the  Squire  who  gins  to  parade  ! 
Here's  to  the  Citizen  soldier  ! 
Here's  to  tin-  Merchant  who  lights  for  bis  trade, 
Whom  danger,  increasing,  makes  bolder! 
Let  Mirth  appear , 
Dnion  is  here— 
The  toast  that  I  give  is  the  brave  Volunteer  !" 

Dramatic  literature  received  much  more  attention 
after  the  Revolution  than  had  previously  been  paid 
to  it.  At  the  South  Street  Theatre  William  Dunlap's 
comedy  of  "The  Father;  or,  American  Shandyism," 
was  produced  Jan.  26,  1791.  From  the  pen  of  the 
same  author  was  also  produced,  in  1798,  a  translation 
of  Kotzebue's  play  of  "  The  Stranger,"  and  in  the 
next  year  "  Lovers'  Vows."  In  1800  "  False  Shame" 
and  "The  Wild-Goose  Chase"  were  produced.  Dun- 
lap  was  principally  conspicuous  in  translations  from 
the  German. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
ability  of  Joseph  Dennie,  the  original  editor  of  the 
Portfolio.     Allibone  says  of  him, — 

"He  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  writer  during  his  life  and  for 
some  years  after  his  decease.  Patriarchs  of  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  who  perhaps  composed  a  part  of  the  mob  of 'gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease'  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  still  extol  the 
melodious  cadence  and  liquid  How  of  the  essays  of  the  American  Addi- 
son. We  ourselves  are  so  old-fashioned  as  to  consider  Dennie  a  charm- 
ing writer." 

But  Griswold,  in  the  "  Prose  Writers  of  America," 
who  was  a  stern  and  an  exact  critic,  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.     He  says, — 

"The  'Lay  Preacher'  of  Dennie  and  his  articles  in  the  Portfolio  seem 
to  me  feeble  and  affected,  though  occasionally  marked  by  considerable 
excellence.  It  was  natural  to  overrate  him,  as  in  his  time  we  had  very 
few  writers  with  whom  he  could  be  compared.  For  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Brockden  Brown,  I  believe,  be  was  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  made  literature  a  profession.  ...  He  was  a  great  favorite 
in  society,  and  his  brilliant  social  qualities  gave  him  a  factitious  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  letters.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  deserving  of 
reputation." 

After  the  death  of  Dennie,  the  editorship  of  the 
Portfolio  passed  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  who  had  been  an  occasional  writer  before  that 
time.  Mr.  Biddle  was  at  the  time  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  was  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  formerly  Vice- 
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Pi  nnsylvania.    II. ■  had  tin-  happiness  of 
having  received  a  good  education,  which  I 

,n,  in  1801.  He  then  studied  law  in  Phila- 
delphia tor  three  years,  and  in  1804,  receiving  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  minister 
I  .  be  wenl  to  that  country,  and  resided  in 
|  i  J07.  He  was  not  all  the  time  with  Mr. 
Armstrong.  He  traveled  in  England,  and  while  there 
iretary  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  minister  to 
England.  He  returned  to  America  in  1807,  and  began 
the  practice  of  the  law,  indulging  in  such  literary 
amusement  as  brought  him  in  connection  with  the 
Portfolio.  Mr.  Biddle  wrote  the  concludin 
of  the  narrative  of  the  American  explorations  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  after  the  sudden  death  of  Lewis, 
taking  up  the  unfinished  work  by  that  traveler. 
Biddle  wrote  pleasantly  and  critically  on  the  fine 
arts,  was  a  pleasing  versifier,  and  shone  most  excel- 
lently in  humorous  trifles,  which  were  tasteful  and 
amusing. 

Harrison  Hall  assumed  the  publication  of  the  Port- 
folio dan.  1,  L816,  while  John  E.  Hall  was  the  editor. 
The  former  kept  a  hook-store  at  No.  lob'  Chestnut 
Street,  while  the  latter  had  his  office  as  a  lawyer  at 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Sansom  Streets. 

John  E.  Hall  was  one  of  the  writer-  for  the  Port- 
folio during  Dennie's  time.  Hi-  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hall,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  pro- 
v..-t  of  the  university,  and  was  herself  a  writer  for 
the  Portfolio.  John  E.  Hall  was  horn  in  September, 
1783.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  studied  law 
under  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  went  to  Maryland,  practiced  law  in  Balti- 
more, and  during  that  time  was  elected  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. While  in  that  city  he  edited  Wirt's  "  Letters 
Of  a  British  Spy,"  was  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
John  Shaw,  prefixed  to  his  poem-,  and  wrote  the 
"  Memoir-  of  Anacreon,"  published  in  the  ' 
a  work  to  which  he  was  incited,  it  is  said,  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore.      The   paper-  were 

a  series  of  descriptions  of  <  Irecian  manner-  and  cus- 
toms, purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Critias  of 
Athens.      Mr.  Hall   established  in  Haiti re.  m  [808, 

the  Ame,  U,  which  was  subsequently 

transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  published  until  1817. 
He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Jurti- 
,  a  quarterly,  in  1  320 
James   Hall,  a   brother  of  Harrison  and  John  E. 
Hall,  contributed   to  the   Portfolio  "  Letter-   from   the 

West,"  which  were  written  in  the  character  of  a  young 

man  traveling  tor  amusement. 

l>r.  II IBS  Mi  111  in  Hall,  who  belonged  to  the  -ame 

family,  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Portfolio  in  the 
shape  of  poetry  and  scientific  arti 

On  the  l-t  of  January,  1824,  Job  Palmer  published 
the  lir-t  number  o 

which  was  edited  by   l>r.  .lames    M.  Henry.      1  > r.  Mc- 
ve  of   Ireland,  and  probably  came  to 


Philadelphia  about  1820.  Although  he  received  the 
diploma  of  a  physician,  he  was  not  engaged  in  the 

medicine,  but  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, and  tor  -..me  years  was  the  keeper  of  a  retail 
dry-g 1-   -tore.      His  first   literary  work  was  "The 

:  Friendship,"  a  poem,  which  was  pub- 
lished m  the  early  part  of  1822.  In  June,  1824,  he 
brought  out  his  novel  of  "  Halloran."  He  also  wrote 
"The    Wilderness,"  a   novel:    "The   Spectre   of  the 

novel;  and  "The  Insurgent  Chief,"  a 
novel.  "The  Pleasures  of  Friendship"  went  to  a 
second  edition  in  1835.  In  1839,  Dr.  McHenry 
published   "The  Antediluvians;   or.  The   World   De- 

stroyed,"  a  poem.    He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Amerir 
.  a   publication  which  was  com- 
menced in  1837. 

William  Cliffton,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Cliffton,  black- 
smith, a  resident  of  Southwark,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  William  the  younger  was 
of  delicate  constitution  ;  and  although  intended, 
perhaps,  for  his  father's  calling,  he  was  unable  to 
follow  it.  He  found  consolation  in  literature.  His 
father  was  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  South- 
wark. Some  political  reason,  perhaps,  led  the  son  to 
the  publication  of  a  satirical  poem  called  "  The 
Group,"  which  was  pointed  at  some  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  board.  The  commissioners 
highly  resented  this  publication  ;  and  being  unable 
at  the  time  to  discover  the  name  of  the  author, 
directed  the  prosecution  of  Stephens,  the  publisher, 
for  libel.  This  poem  was  published  in  179.°,.  ( llifiton 
afterward  published  "  A  Rhapsody  on  the  Times,"  in 
Hudihrastic  measure.  He  commenced  a  poem  called 
"The  Chimeriad,"  which  was  unfinished.  He  wrote 
"An  Lpistle  to  Gifford,"  the  author  of  "  The  Baviad" 
and  "The  Maviad,"  which  was  considered  elegant. 
His  poems  were  collected  and  published  by  J.  W. 
Fenno  and  G.  &  R.  Waite,  at  New  York,  in  1800. 
Clitl'ton  died  on  Dec.  17,  1799,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven.  A-  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Cliffton, 
the  opening  of  the  "  Epistle  to  Gifford"  may  be 
quoted : 


fan 


11,..  Mi, 


And  no  fin.-  fren,  v  riots  in  the  veins — 
Then  -till  are  found  ..  few  t..  whom  belong 

\  hum  Mid  the  soul  of  Song, 
WhoM  kindling  ardor  -till  ran  nuke  the»lring» 
When  Learning  triumphs  and  when  tliflord  sings. 
T..  the.-,  the  h.wliest  hard  his  tribute  pays- 
Hi-  little  wild-flower  to  thy  wreatl 

thj  imme  to  bloom- 
To  boast  one  effort  re-cued  from  the  t   mi 
"  While  this  delirious  nge  enchanted  seems 
With  In. II.  f.ux-y,  desultory  dreams— 
;i.  Gill  »w»j  is  .very  trace 
:    -race — 
...  out  hard  behold. 

As  Horace  ] 

Reclaim  the  art,  aiaarl  the  muae  dlTtoe, 
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Since  thiit  ^n-at  day  which  -aw  the  tablet  rise 
A  thinking  block,  and  whisper  to  the  eyes, 
No  time  has  been  that  touched  the  muse  so  near, 
No  age  when  k'arniiiLC  hail  so  much  to  fear 
As  now,  when  fur-fcai  i"lv*  lojht  i  erne  frame, 
And  every  rebus-weaver  talks  of  fame!" 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  17, 1771,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Charles  Brockden, 
who  for  over  sixty  years  was  recorder  of  deeds  and 
master  of  the  rolls  at  Philadelphia.  Brown  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  Robert  Proud,  the  first  historian 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
James  Wilson.  His  first  literary  efforts  were  a  series 
of  essays  under  the  title  of  "The  Rhapsodist,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Columbian  Magazine.  In  1797,  he  pub- 
lished "The  Dialogue  of  Alcuin,"  in  which  the  topic 
of  marriage  was  discussed. 

In   1798  he  commenced  a         --»■ r     ,    ,  ■  , 

series  of  papers  in  Waters' 
magazine,1  entitled  "The 
Man  at  Home."  In  the 
second  volume  of  that 
magazine  he  commenced 
the  novel  of  "  Arthur 
Mervyn,"  which  was 
founded  upon  incidents 
of  the  yellow  fever  ot 
1793.  Before  that  time 
he  had  published,  in  New 
York,  "  Wieland  ;  or,  The 
Transformation."  "  Or- 
mond;  or,  The  Secret 
Witness,"  was  published 
in  1799.  "  Edgar  Hunt- 
ley ;  or,  The  Memoirs  of  a 
Sleep- Walker,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1801.  Brown 
was  the  publisher  of  the 
American  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  1799,  which 
lasted  about  a  year.  Sev- 
eral novels  followed,  with 
other  literary  work.  His 
style  was  clear  and  ner- 
vous, "  with  little  orna- 
ment, free  from  affectation,  and  indicated  a  singular  I 
sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling."  He  exceeded  in  nar-  ! 
rative  which  was  eloquent  and  exciting.  He  died  in 
1810.  His  novels  were  nearly  all  reprinted  in  Eng-  ! 
laud,  and  were  well  received.  He  never  realized 
much  from  his  talent.  Writing  to  his  brother,  James 
Brown,  in  1800,  he  said,— 


H^.  /?.    ^^P 


trades,  and  the 


"  Book-making,  as  you  will  observe,  is  the  di 
most  any  American  can  look  for  in  his  native  country  is  to  be  reim- 
bursed in  his  unavoidable  expenses.  .  .  .  The  salability  of  my  works 
will  much  depend  upon  their  popularity  in  England— whither  Caritat 
has  carried  a  considerable  number  of  '  Wieland,'  '  Ormond,'  and  '  Mer- 
vyn.'" 


1  The  Weekly  Magazine,  by  James  Waters.     It  ran  about  a  year. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  chiefly  known  as  a  medical 
writer  and  lecturer,  wrote,  in  addition  to  scientific 
essays,  upon  political  and  literary  subjects.  In  1798 
a  volume  was  published  from  his  pen  entitled  "  Essays, 
— Literary,  Moral,  and  Philosophical."  They  were 
principally  papers  which  had  appeared  in  the  Museum 
and  Columbian  Magazine.  He  wrote  "  An  Account  of 
the  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  the  Baker-General 
of  the  United  States  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War."  This  was  published  in  Poulson's  Advertiser 
in  1801.  It  was  republished  some  years  ago  by  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Sup- 
port of  Charity  Schools.  His  "  Life  of  Anthony 
Benezet"  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  writing.  Dr. 
Allibone  enumerates  twenty-six  topics  .upon  which 
Rush  wrote  more  or  less 
,  .        copiously.    He  was  a  busy 

man,  and,  whether  in  his 
profession  or  in  the  field 
of  literature,  gave  himself 
but  little  rest. 

Rev.  John  Blair  Linn, 
who  in  time  became  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  John 
Ewing  in  the  pastorship 
of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  had  previously 
been  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and 
had  studied  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  had  some  lite- 
rary taste.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Bourrille  Cas- 
tle; or,  The  Gallic  Or- 
phan," a  play,  acted  in 
New  York,  and  published 
in  1797.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  volumes 
of  miscellany  and  verse, 
which  were  published 
anonymously.  He  wrote 
a  poem  on  "  The  Death 
of  Washington,"  in  1800; 
"  The  Powers  of  Genius," 
a  poem,  in  the  same  year ;  and  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
called  "  Valerian,"  which  was  published  in  1805,  after 
his  death,  with  a  biography  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  Brockden  Brown. 

A  very  large  number  of  authors  appeared  between 
1780  and  1820.  The  Portfolio,  Literary  Magazine,  Re- 
pository, Analectic  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals  in- 
vited cordially  the  literary  talent  of  the  city  to  ex- 
hibit itself  in  their  pages.  Thomas  Brannigan  was 
an  industrious  writer  on  subjects  chiefly  religious. 
Some  of  his  publications  were  the  following:  "An 
Essay  on  the  Oppression  of  the  Exiled  Sons  of 
Africa,"  and  "A  Letter  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte;" 
"Serious  Remonstrances  on  the  Slave  Trade,  with 
a  Plan  of  Colonizing   Free   Negroes,"  1805;   "The 
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Penitential   Tyrant,  or  Slave-Trader    Rei 
pathetic  poem,  1807;  "Avenia,  a  Tragical 
the  Oppression  of  the  Human  Species  and  the  In- 
6  ■   of  the    Rights  of  Men,  with 

planatory  and  Miscellaneous"  (written  in  imitation 
of  II. mi.  r"-  [Had  .  1805;  "  Political  and  I 
Disquisitions  on  the  Signs  oi  the  rimes,"  1S07;  "The 
dom,  or  Bigotry  ami  Bitterness  Ex- 
posed," 1808;  "TIh-  Excellency  of  the  Female  Char- 
acter Vindicated,"  1808;  "  Dhe  Beauties  of  Philan- 
thropy, or  the  Moral  Likeness  of  God  delineated  in 
Miniature,"  1808;  "The  Excellency  of  Virtue  Con- 
trasted with  the  Deformity  >.i'  Vice,"  1808;  "The 
Pleasures  of  Death  Contrasted;"  "A  Concise  View 
of  tin'  Various  I;.  li-i..u-  I 'illuminations  of  the 
United  States,  with  Notes;"  "Miseries  ol  Human 
Life,"  1809;  "A  Beam  of  Light  in  a  Dark,  Degen- 
erate, and  Deluded  ige,"  1814;  "The  Charm  of 
Benevolence,  or  Patriotic  Mentor."  1814;  "The  Ce- 
lestial Comforter,  or  a  Collection  of  Scripture  Prom- 
ise-." 1814;  "Right  of  God  written  for  the  Benefit 
of  Man.  nr  the  Impartiality  of  Jehovah  Vindicated,'' 
1815;  "The  Pleasures  of  Contemplation,  or  a  Jus- 
tification  of  the  Ways  of  God  to  Man."  Probably 
Brannigan  was  a  native  of  Inland.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  the  directory  for  1810,  the  business  given 
being  that  of  an  accountant;  residence  No.  167 
Coates  Street.  In  1-11  he  is  at  the  same  number 
as  a  publisher.  In  1816,  after  his  name,  is  added, 
"author  of 'Avenia.'  No.  363  North  Third  Street." 
In  1-L'l  he  had  become  a  collector.  Of  his  writings 
it  may  be  said  that,  though  they  do  not  show  marks 
of  genius,  they  are  respectable.  As  a  poem,  "  .\  wnia" 
will  take  rank  with  most  productions  of  the  kind. 
The  diction  i-  pure,  and  the  sentiments  are  highly 
moral. 

i\as  published  in  London  "Meditations 
written  during  the  Prevalence  of  tin  Yellow  Fever 
in  Philadelphia,  which  proved  Fatal  to  Upward  of 
Four  Thousand  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Joshua  Cres- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
and  one  of  the  Latest  Victims  of  the  Disease. 

m   II    1I--    _|\'>,   M1|LH. 

I'  ign  luiod 

Ar.'  l.t.-.hillKS  ill     ; 

Mr.  Cresson  commenced  these   "Medit; 
the   L6tli  ..f  September,   I7:'s.  ami   continued  them 

until  the  Lltfa  of  October.     He  was  attacked  with  the 

ith   of  that  month,  and  died  on   the 

manuscript  was,  alter  his  death,  -cut  to 

London,   and,   attracting   great    attention 

was   printed. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rub  ton,  who  an  Ameri- 

can by  birth,  as  he  graduated  in  Princeton,  V  .1..  as 
Bachelor  ot    wt-.  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  as 

early  a-  1791,  at  which  tie,.  121  High 

i  practiced  medicine.     He  had  studied  that 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he 


received  hi-  degree  as  M.D.  About  the  year  17'.'4  he 
built  a  very  large  and  elegant  mansion  for  that  time, 
on  the  b,t  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  which  occupied  the  western  part  of 
the  ground,  reserving  considerable  space  along  Chest- 
nut Street  and  along  Eighth  to  Grape  Street  for  the 
purposes  of  a  garden.  He  resided  there  until  about 
17'.»7  or  1798,  when,  in  consequence  of  being  involved 
by  the  cost  of  the  building,  lie  was  sold  out  by  the 
sheriff.  In  1804  he  published  a  book  entitled  "A 
Collection  ot'  Facts,  etc.,  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  in  a 
Serial  of  Letter-  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  by  Thomas  Ruston,  M.D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  of  tin-  Royal  Incorporated 
Medical  Society  ;  A.B.  of  the  College  of  Nassau  Hall 
of  Princeton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  Member  of 
tiie  American  Philosophical  Society  ot'  Philadelphia, 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Friends  of  their  Country  at  Valencia,  in  Spain. 
Omni  tulii  i>  This  vol- 

ume was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  E.  Powel.  of  Powelton. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  it  was 
that,  after  having  exhausted  his  matter  of  an  argu- 
mentative and  statistical  nature  in  the  letters,  Dr. 
Ruston  winds  up  his  work  with  a  long  poem  which  is 
entitled  "  A  Tolerably  Pictures. pie  Poetical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Horrors  of  the  Year  1798,"  a  composition 
peculiar,  at  all  events,  if  not  highly  poetical. 

Gen.  Jonathan  Williams,  who  was  superintendent 
of  West  Point  Academy,  member  of  Congress  from 
Philadelphia,  and  resident  at  one  time  at  Mount 
Pleasant  mow  in  the  Park  i,  published,  in  17'.':',  "A 
Memoir  of  the  Thermometer  in  Navigation;"  "Ele- 
ment- ..f  Fortification,"  1801;  "Kosciusko's  Man- 
oeuvres for  Horse  Artillery,"  1808. 

Joseph  Sans, mi.  in  L805,  published,  in  two  volumes, 
"  Letters  from  Europe  during  a  Tour  through  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  in  the  Years  1801  and  lso-."  In  psl7 
he  published  "Sketches  of  Lower  Canada."  which 
were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  and  interest 
to  be  published  in  Sir  Robert  Phillips'  collection  of 
travels,  Sansom  was  a  merchant,  and  was  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  Samuel.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Harriet  l-'enno.  a  daughter  of  John  Ward  Fenno, 

editor  of  the  S  wrote  poetry  with 

taste  and  feeling,  her  contributions  appearing  in  the 

inder  the  signature  of  "  Violetta."    Among 

her  best  productions  was  an  addle--  to  Mr.  Malbone 
on  his  painting  a  miniature  likeness  of  a  friend. 

Hi.    Nathaniel   Chapman,  more  distinguished   as  a 

Oted  some  "f  his  time  to  literature. 

lb    \\a-  a   native  of    Fairfax   County.   Va.,  and   was 

born  May  28,  1780.      It  is  said   that  he  imitated  some 

of  the  early  efforts  of  Pope,  and   paraph 

"  (  Idea  of  I  lorac,"  \\  hen  he  was  not  more  than  eight 

II.  became  a  contributor  to  the  Portfolio, 
under  the  signature  ot'  "  Falkland,"  while  yet  a  boy. 
Ill      1807    s    he    published    a    work    entitle,; 
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Speeches,"  forensic  and  parliamentary,  in  five  vol- 
umes. It  was  a  compilation  embracing  the  most 
celebrated  oratorical  efforts  of  famous  men.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Chapman  consisted  not  so  much  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  speeches  as  in  the  illustrative  re- 
marks and  criticisms  upon  them.  These  speeches 
were  followed  by  a  collection  made  by  Stephen  Cul- 
len  Carpenter,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1815,  en- 
titled "Select  American  Speeches."  Dr.  Chapman's 
great  activity  as  a  medical  writer,  together  with  his 
numerous  professional  cares,  did  not  allow  him  to  de- 
vote much  time  to  lighter  literature. 

Tench  Coxe  devoted  his  attention  principally  to 
subjects  of  political  economy.  He  was  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Coxe,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mary,  his  wife, 
who  was  daughter  of  Tench 
Francis,  attorney-general 
of  Pennsylvania  before  the 
Revolution.  Tench  Coxe 
was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
May  22,  1755,  and  died 
July  17, 1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  brought 
up  to  business,  and  became 
partner  in  the  mercantile 
firm  of  Coxe,  Furman  & 
Coxe.  He  held  various 
public  offices.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  com- 
missioner of  revenue,  and 
purveyor  of  the  public  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  frequently  in 
pamphlets  on  public  ques- 
tions. He  was  author  ot 
an  "Address  on  Manufac- 
tures," "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Commercial  System  of 
the  United  States,"  in 
1787  ;  "  A  Brief  Examina- 
tion on  Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  on  the  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  with  two  Supplementary 
Notes  on  American  Manufactures,"  in  1792;  "A 
View  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  in  1794; 
"  Thoughts  on  Naval  Power  and  the  Encouragement 
of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,"  in  1806 ;  "  A  State- 
ment of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1810;"  "Memoir  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion, Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton,"  in  1807; 
"A  Memoir  on  the  Navigation  Act,"  in  1809;  and 
papers  on  other  subjects  of  public  importance. 

Charles  J.  Ingersoll  will  be  found  fully  noticed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  versatility  of  talent,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
professional  studies  and  pursuits,  devoted  a  consider- 


able portion  of  bis  time  to  letters.  While  studying 
for  the  bar  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  Edwy  and 
Elgiva,"  which  was  played  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  on  the  2d  of  April.  1801.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1800,  in  Ike  Portfolio,  "  Chiomara,"  a  poem. 
In  1808  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Rights  and  Wrongs,  Power  and  Policy,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  which  was  in  defense  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  1809  he  pub- 
lished an  anonymous  work  entitled  "  Inchiquin,  the 
Jesuit's  Letters;  being  a  fragment  of  a  private  cor- 
respondence, accidentally  discovered  in  Europe,  con- 
taining a  favorable  view  of  the  manners,  literature, 
and  state  of  society  in  the  United  States,  and  a  refu- 
tation of  many  of  the  as- 
persions cast  upon  this 
country  by  former  resi- 
dents and  tourists.  By 
some  unknown  foreigner." 
"  Inchiquin"  represents  a 
variety  of  description,  criti- 
cism, narrative,  and  reflec- 
tion, rendered  agreeable 
by  a  vein  of  ridicule  and 
humor.  Literature  and 
politics  were  particularly 
attended  to.  This  work 
was  reviewed  in  the  London, 
Quarterly,  and  a  reply  to 
that  article  was  made  by 
. lames  K.  Paulding.  In- 
gersoll contributed  to  va- 
rious newspapers,  among 
them  the  Democratic  Prest 
and  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, of  Washington,  in 
relation  to  the  controversy 
with  England  out  of  which 
originated  the  war  of  1812. 
Several  of  his  speeches  on 
the  war,  while  a  member  of 
Congress,  were  published. 
In  1823  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  on  "  The  Influence  of  America 
on  the  Mind."  It  was  republished  in  England.  His 
latest  work  was  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second 
War  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,"  in  four  volumes.  It  was  published 
between  1845  and  1852.     He  died  in  1862. 

His  brother,  Joseph  Reed  Ingersoll,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  also  mentioned  in  the  chapter  referred  to, 
though  less  prominent  in  literature  than  his  distin- 
guished brother,  yet  contributed  occasionally  to  it. 
He  translated  the  treatise  of  Roccus,  "  De  Navibus 
et  Nauta."  His  speech  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  "The  Advantages  of 
Science  and  Literature,"  and  other  similar  discourses, 
were  highly  praised  on  their  production.      Another 
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I    Iward   Ingereoll,  wrote  for  the 
series  of  poem*  entitled  "Horace  in  Philadelphia," 
and    contributed    article*    on    political    subjects  to 
Walsh's  G 

c, hhIy  Baguet,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan. 
28,  17*1.  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1  law,  but  gave  up  thai  pursuit,  and,  entering 
a  counting-house,  wa*  senl  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
to  >:m  Domingo  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel.  In  1805  he 
published  "A  Short  Account  of  San  Dora 
Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Massacre  there."  He 
corresponded  with  the  For/folio,  and  a  letter  of  lii*. 
written  in  1810,  will  be  found  in  volume  vi.  of  that 
periodical.  Be  wrote  "an  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  volunteer*  mi  the  Delaware"  after  the  return  of. the 
Advance  Brigade  in  1814.  In  these  operation-  he  was 
captain  of  a  company  of  volunteer*,  and  wa*  promoted 
colonel  before  the  troop*  returned.  Mr.  Baguet's 
thoughts  were  directed  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life 
to  subjects  of  finance  and  political  economy.  He  was 
the  author  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause*  of  the 
Present  state  of  the  <  lirculating  Medium  of  the  United 
States,"  published  in  1*1.",. 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  a  native  of  Xew  Jersey, 
who  wa*  employed  in  the  government  survey  of 
Louisiana  Territory  in  1805,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1810,  an  "Account  of  Expeditions  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  through  the  western 
part*  of  Louisiana,  from  1805  to  1807,  and  a  tour 
through  the  interior  part*  of  New  Spain  when  con- 
ducted through  those  Provinces  by  order  of  the  Cap- 
tain General,  in  the  year  1807."  This  was  printed  in 
1810.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England, 
Pike  received  a  colonel's  command.  He  was  next 
year  made  brigadier-general,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  during  the  attack  on  York,  Upper  Canada,  I 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1813. 

Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  performed  his 
literary  work  in  the  United  States  almost  entirely  in 
Philadelphia.  He  undertook,  in  1804,  a  pedestrian 
tour  to  the   Falls  of  Niagara,   in   company  with   two 

friends,  one  result  of  which  was  the  poem, "  The  For- 
esters," published  in  the  Porfj  >lio,  which  d 

journey  in  October  through  Pennsylvania  and  across 
haniee. 
William  Bradford  engaged  Wilson  to  *u- 
perintend  the  publication  of  "  Pees'  Encyclopedia." 

try  wa*   liberal,  and   enabled   him  to  give  up 

the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  to  urge  upon  Bradford 

the  publication  of  the  "  Ornithology." 

Wilson  wrote- The  Solitary  Tutor,"  published  in 
i  lharies  I'.rockden  Brown; 

an    oration   on  "The    Power    and    Value   of    National 

Liberty,"  1801  ;  Jefferson  and   Lib- 

erty." and   Beveral    piece*  printed   in   thi 
''  published  bj  Moses  Thomas.     In  1810  he 

wrot.-  "The  Pilgrim,  a  Poem  on  a  Voyage  down  the 

1  Irnithology"  ha*    attracted    the 

-  holan  and  men  of  science  in  all  parts  of 


the  world,  while  Wilson's  energy  has  been  frequently 
commended.  Lord  Brougham  said  of  him  that  he 
had  " penetrated  through  the  vast  territories  of  the 
United   States  with   an   enthusiasm    never  excelled." 

( Suvier  declared  that  bis  "  History  of  the  Birds  of  the 
United  States"  equaled  in  elegance  the  most  beauti- 
ful European  works.  Blackwood't  Magazine,  speaking 
of  his  style,  said,  "By  the  mere  force  of  native  genius 
and  of  delight  in  nature  he  became,  without  know- 
ing  it.  a  great  and  good  writer."  The"  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  eighth  edition,  said,  "  With  regard  to 
the  literary  merit  of  his  'American  Ornithology,' 
passages  occur  in  the  prefaces  and  description* 
which,  for  elegance  of  language,  graceful  ease,  and 
graphic  power,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed." 

George  Ord,  the  naturalist,  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1781,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Wilson,  and 
after  the  latter  died,  added  a  supplement  to  hi*  orni- 
thological works.  He  also  contributed  a  biography 
of  Alexander  Wilson,  which  is  the  source  from  which 
almost  everything  that  is  known  of  that  child  of 
genius  is  derived.  Ord  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
life  of  his  friend,  and  his  biography  is  considered  an 
elegant  and  interesting  memoir.  Mr.  Ord  also  wrote 
memoirs  of  Charles  Alexander  Le  Sueur  and  of 
Thomas  Say.  He  became  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  held  that  dignified  post 
until  his  death  in  1866. 

A  curious  composition  published  in  1801  by  B.  H. 
Hall  wa*  "The  Powers  of  Chemistry  in  Belation  to 
Things  Visible  and  Invisible;  or.  a  Walk  through 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Skies  through  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Goddess  of  Science.  Dedicated  to  the  Faculty 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  Isaac  Abraham*."  "  Many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  ami  knowledge  shall  increase."  In 
the  copy  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  which  belonged 
formerly  to  James  Cox,  the  artist,  it  is  written  that 
tin m position  was  by ■  Austin.  It  wa*  dedi- 
cated to  Professor  Wood,  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Thomas  Dobsou.  bookseller  and  publisher,  wa*  tin- 
author  of  "Letter*  on  the  Existence  and  Character 
of  the  Deity,  and  on  the  Moral  State  of  Man;" 
"Thoughts  on  the  Scriptural  Account  of  Faith  in 
Jesus  and  Life  through  His  Name,"  1807;  "  Thoughts 
on  Mankind,"  1811. 

Boberts  Vaux  was  an  active  citizen,  and  wrote  fre- 
quently upon  subjects  of  public  interest  and  philan- 
thropy. He  was  born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  L'l*t  of 
January,  1786,  and  died  in  1886.  Between  1809  and 
1826  he  published  the  following  :  "  Eulogiumon  Ben- 
jamin Bidgway  Smith,"  1809;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Lives 
of  Benjamin  Lay  and  Ralph  Sandiford,"  1815;  "Me- 
moir* of  the  Life  -if  Anthony  Benezet  ;"    "  Address 

before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture."  1825. 

Jacob  Bush  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hush. 
He  wa*  born  in  17-Pi.  and  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1766  Be  was  president  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Ph-a*  at  Philadelphia  from  1S06  until   1820. 
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Although  he  was  much  engaged  by  his  legal  and  judi- 
cial duties,  he  found  time  to  indulge  in  authorship  on 
other  subjects.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Charges  on 
Moral  and  Religious  Subjects,"  published  in  1803; 
"  The  Character  of  Christ,"  1806 ;  "  Christian  Bap-  i 
tism,"  1819. 

Rebecca   Rush,  daughter   of  Judge   Rush,   wrote  ! 
"  Kelsey,"  a  novel,  by  a  lady  of  Pennsylvania.    This 
book  was  published  by  Bradford  &  Inskeep  in  1812.  I 
They  gave  Miss  Rush  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
manuscript. 

Mordecai  M.  Noah,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  19, 
1785,  was  apprenticed  to  a  mechanical  business,  which, 
not  liking,  he  abandoned  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  in  which  he  did  not  long  persevere.  He 
removed  to  Charleston,  where  he  engaged  in  politics, 
but  came  back  to  Philadelphia  before  the  year  1810,  > 
and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  at  No.  41  j 
North  Fourth  Street.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  ! 
until  1813,  and  during  that  time  obtained  the  title  of 
"major,"  which  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life,  j 
He  received  it  in  an  election  for  militia  officers,  which, 
as  he  afterward  told  with  glee,  was  attended  only  by 
himself  and  two  other  persons.  In  1813  he  went  to 
Morocco  as  United  States  consul,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  British  frigate.  After  his  return  to  the  I 
United  States  he  published  a  volume  of  travels  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Barbary  States.  In 
New  York  heedited  the  National  Advocate  uutil  182(3, 
when  he  established  the  New  York  Enquirer  (subse- 
quently the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer).  Noah 
was  also  connected  with  the  following  New  York 
newspapers:  Evening  Star,  1834;  Union,  1842;  and 
the  Sunday  Times  and  Messenger.  In  a  letter  written 
to  William  Dunlap,  in  1832,  Noah  relates  some  of  his 
adventures  in  Philadelphia,  particularly  in  relation  to 
theatrical  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Thespian 
company  which  performed  in  the  old  South  Street 
Theatre,  together  with  George  Helmbold,  afterward 
editor  of  the  Tickler.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  I 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  and  wrote  a  melodrama 
called  "The  Fortress  of  Sorrento,"  which  was  never 
acted  ;  and  "  Paul  and  Alexis ;  or,  the  Orphans  of  the 
Rhine,"  performed  at  Charleston,  and  afterward  called 
"  The  Wandering  Boys."  He  wrote  for  an  actress 
"She  Would  be  a  Soldier;  or,  the  Battle  of  Chip- 
pewa." His  subsequent  plays  were  "  Marion  ;  or,  the 
Hero  of  Lake  George;"  "The  Grecian  Captive," 
and  "The  Siege  of  Tripoli."   ' 

Robert  Walsh,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
was  born  in  1784,  and  was  educated  at  the  Catholic 
College  at  Baltimore  and  the  Jesuit  College  at  George- 
town, D.C.  He  went  to  Europe,  and  remained  abroad 
until  about  1809,  having  studied  law  in  the  mean- 
while with  Robert  Goodloe  Harper.  He  came  to 
Philadelphia  toward  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  7th  of  April  of 
that  year.  He  intended  to  devote  himself  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  ;  but  deafness,  which  was  increas- 


ing upon  him,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  that 
pursuit,  and  he  returned  to  literature.  He  com- 
menced to  write  for  the  Portfolio.  In  December, 
1S09,  he  published  "A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and 
Disposition  of  the  French  Government.  Including 
a  View  of  the  Taxation  of  the  French  Empire.  By 
an  American  recently  returned  from  Europe."  This 
pamphlet  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  Balti- 
more, and  in  London.  In  the  latter  city  the  "  Letter" 
reached  a  twelfth  edition.  In  1811,  Mr.  Walsh  com- 
menced the  editorship  of  the  "  American  Review  of 
History  and  Politics."  In  1813  he  published  "  Cor- 
respondence Respecting  Russia,"  between  himself 
and  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  and  "An  Essay  on 
the  Future  State  of  Europe."  In  1817  he  was  editor 
of  the  American  Register.  In  1819  was  published  his 
most  important  work,  "An  Appeal  from  the  Judg- 
ments of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  United  States 
of  America.  Part  I.  Containing  a  Historical  Out- 
line of  their  Merits  and  Wrongs,  and  Strictures  on 
the  Calumnies  of  British  Writers."  This  book  went 
through  two  editions  in  America,  and  was  twice 
reprinted  in  London,  being  the  object  of  extensive 
criticism.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and  resolved  that 
copies  should  be  purchased  for  its  members.  In 
1821,  Mr.  Walsh  became  editor  of  the  National 
Gazette,  which  he  continued  to  conduct  until  1837. 
In  the  mean  time  he  did  other  literary  work.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and 
Science,  which  was  established  in  1822.  He  contrib- 
uted to  Delaplaine's  Repository  some  of  the  biograph- 
ical notices,  among  which  was  one  on  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

William  Duane  withdrew  from  the  Aurora  news- 
paper in  1822,  went  to  South  America,  and  traveled 
through  the  new  republics  in  that  portion  of  the 
world.  He  embodied  an  account  of  his  observations 
in  "  A  Visit  to  Colombia,"  1822-23,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1826.  Mr.  Duane  found  some  leisure  amid 
the  distractions  of  partisan  politics  to  employ  his 
pen  upon  useful  topics.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
1803,  entitled  "The  Mississippi  Question,"  and  in 
1811  "An  Epitome  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 
Having  from  an  early  period  been  connected  with 
the  military  organizations  of  the  city,  he  paid  some 
attention  to  tactics, — -his  interest  in  which  was 
increased  by  important  appointments,  one  of  which 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  rifles,  conferred  by  Jeffer- 
son in  1808,  and  the  other  adjutant-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  in  1813.  His  military  works  were  : 
"A  Military  Dictionary,"  1810;  "Handbook  for 
Riflemen,"  1813 ;  "  Handbook  for  Infantry,"  1813 ; 
"  American  Military  Library,"  1819.  Mr.  Duane  was 
appointed  prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  April 
23,  1829,  and  held  that  office  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Nov.  24,  1835. 

William  J.  Duane,  a  son  of  the  above,  was  horn  at 
Clonmel,  Ireland,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1780,  and  as- 
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-  i  - 1  »■•  1  hi-  father,  who  was  a  reporter  of  Parliamentary 
debates  foi  ertuer  at  London,  and  was 

broughl   by  the   latter  to  America.     He   had  Borne 
of  the  printing  trade,  and  was  employed 
renteenth   year  in  the  office  of  the  True 
i  then   published   by  Samuel    F.  Bradford. 

He  afterward  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  I  •/- 
her  joined  that  establishment.  He 
married  Deborah  Bache,  the  -ixth  child  and  third 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Bache,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1805.  His  mother-in-law,  Margaret  llart- 
man,  was  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
and  was  married  a  Becond  time  to  William  Duane, 

father  of  William  .1.  Duane. 

Benjamin  F.  Bache,  a  grandson  of  Franklin,  was 
brother  to  the  wife  of  William  .1.  Duane.  The  latter 
became  a  paper  merchant,  but  subsequently  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June.  1815,  his 
studies  having  been  conducted  in  the  office  of  Joseph 
Hopkinson.  Mr.  Duane  wrote  "  The  Lawoi  Nations 
I  in  a  Popular  Manner,  Addressed  to  the 
Farm,  r-  of  the  United  States,"  1809  ;  "  1 
the  People  'if  Pennsylvania  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments," 1811;  "Observations  on  the  Importance  of 
Improving  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Schuylkill, 
for  the  Purpose  of  Connecting  it  with  the  Susque- 
hanna," 1818. 

Samuel  Ewing  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing, 
for  many  years  pa-tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  provost  of  the  University  ol 

vania.      lie    studied    at    the    I'lii ver-ity,  and   was    in- 
tended for  the  business  of  a  merchant,  being  placed 
□ting-house  of  John  Swanwick.     When 
that  gentleman  tailed  Mr.  Ewing  took  one  voyage  as 
a  supercargo.     He  subsequently  studied   law  in  the 
ad  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in   1800.     An   acquaintance  with  Joseph   Dennie  in- 
duced him  to  become  one  of  the  correspondents  of 
lb     wrote   various    papers   under  the 
signature  of   "Jacques."      Among   bis   productions 
were  "  Reflections  in  Solitude,"  in  blank  . 
1809    be    projected   a   monthly   miscellany   entitled 

- 
which  was  kept  up  tor  three  year-.    Subsequently 
the  demand-  of  hi-  profession  withdrew  .Mr.  Ewing 
from    the  i.iture,    and    he   enjoyed   a 

L' 1    practice.      He   died    on     the    8th    of    February, 

ed  forty-nine  ;. 

mple    of  the  humor   aid 

und  in  the  "  Mammoth  Feast," 
written  in  1802,  in  reference  to  tin'  collation  which 
Rembrandt  .  men  par- 

took-   of    within    the   breast   of    the    skeleton    of    the 

mammoth,  which  he  was  about  to  take  to  Europe  for 
exhibition. 

Wilson,  of  the   I 
I    mrch,  published,  in  1810,  "  Lectures  on 
-< of  the  Parables  and  Historical  Passages  in  the 


New  Testament,"  "Easy    Introduction  to  Hebrew" 
1812),    "Esaaj    on    Orammar"    (1817).     He   edited 
t    Rev.  John    Ewing,  with   a  Life,"  pub- 
lished at   Easton,  in    1812,  and  "  Ridgley's  Body  of 

Divinity,  with  Note-"  (1816). 

In  1810  was  published  "Moral  and  Political  Truth; 

-  i_'<_rested   by  Reading  History  and 

Biography.     A  Poem.     By  Jacob  Franklin  Heston." 

This  he  dedicated  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

John     Davis,    an    Englishman,    came    to    America 

about  1799,  and  traveled  chiefly  on  foot.  He  pub- 
lished "  ["ravels  of  Four  and  a  Half  Years  in  the 
United  States,"  at  London,  in  1803,  and  an  abridg- 
ment was  published  in  1817.  Davis  settled  down  in 
Philadelphia  as  keeper  of  a  juvenile  book-store  in 
1804. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  White,  bishop  of  the  I 
Episcopal  Church,  published  "  Lectures  on  the  Cate- 
chism" (1813),  "Comparative  View  of  the  Contro- 
versy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminian-,"  two 
volumes  (1817),  "  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America"  (1820), 
with  a  continuation  issued  in  New  York  in  1835, — 
a  valuable  contribution  to  church  history. 

Dr.  James  Abercrombie  published  in  1S12  "The 
Mourner  Comforted :  A  Selection  of  Extracts  Con- 
solatory  on  the  Death  of  Friends.  From  Writings 
of  the  most  noted  Divines  and  Others;  with  Prayers 
suited  to  the  various  instances  of  Mortality."  He 
proposed,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  by  subscription.  The 
project,  which  was  suspended  by  the  events  of  the 
war.  was  revived  in  1815. 

Jesse  Kersey,  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
published  in  1814  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Fundamental 
Doctrines  id'  the  Christian  Religion;  in  which  are 
Illustrated  the  Profession,  Ministry,  and  Faitli  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.'' 

John  Watson  published  in  1S10  "Observations  on 
the  Customary  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquors.  Particu- 
larly Addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  1808,  William  Christie  published  "A  Disserta- 
tion on    the   Unity  of  Cod   and   the    Membership  of 

Christ." 

John  Parrish  published  in  1806  "  Remarks  on  the 
Slavery  of  the  Black  People,  to  the  Citizens  of  the 
United  Sts 

tn    1810,    r/homas  S.  Manning,  printer,  at  No.  148 

South  Fourth  Street,  printed  a  serial  publication  en- 
titled "The  Savage.  By  Piomingo,  Head  Man  and 
Warrior  of  the  Muscogulgee  Nation."    These  papers, 

which   were   mostly   didactic,   were  written   by    John 

Robinson,  a  native  of  the  Holstoo  River  settlements 
in  Washington  County,  Va.,  where  he  was  born  about 

the  year  1795. 

tC  Biddle  was  a  son  of  Col.  Clement  Bid- 
die,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  October  24, 
17-1.      IB    received   his  education   at    the  University 
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of  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  James  Davidson.  His  literary  work  was  con- 
fined to  the  editing  of  a  treatise  on  political  economy 
by  John  Baptiste  Say,  which  had  been  translated  into 
English.  Mr.  Biddle  added  a  translation  of  the  intro- 
ductory essay  and  notes.  He  also  wrote  in  the  news- 
papers on  political  subjects  and  on  political  economy. 
Alexander  Graydon,  a  native  of  Bristol,  Bucks  Co., 
where  he  was  born  April  10,  1752,  was  a  uephew  of 
Dr.  John  de  Normandie.  He  came  to  Philadelphia 
when  young,  was  educated  principally  at  the  Quaker 
school,  and  studied  law,  but  he  was  not  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  volunteered  in  the  American  army  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  served  until  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  being  captain  of  a  company. 
Graydon  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  connected  with  our  early  history.  It  was  called 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly  Passed  in  Pennsylvania 
within  the  Last  Sixty  Years ;  with  Casual  Remarks 
upon  the  General  Occurrences,  Character,  and  Spirit 
of  that  Eventful  Period.  Harrisburg.  Published 
1811."  Graydon's  descriptions  of  life  in  Philadel- 
phia before  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  noted  persons 
of  whom  he  had  knowledge,  are  lively  and  agreeable. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor,  after  the  year  1800,  to 
the  Portfolio,  in  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Notes  of 
a  Desultory  Reader,"  which  are  criticisms  upon  the 
works  of  favorite  authors.  He  was  a  highly  culti- 
vated man,  and  wrote  easily  and  delightfully.  One 
of  his  contributions  to  the  Portfolio  is  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  epigram, — 

"Avulsa  e  ramo,  frons  u  miserandu,  viventi, 
Marcida  quo  vadis? — Quo  vadam,  uescio — Quercutu 
Naterimm  columenque  meum  stravere  procellse. 
Inde  niitii  illuili!  Xepli\  i  us,  lloreasve ;  vagamque 
Montibiis  ad  valles,  sylvis  me  volvit  ad  agros: 
Nee  contra  nitor.    Quo  tendunt  omnia  tendo; 
Quo  fertur  punter  folium  laui'i  rosaeque." 

The  translation  runs  thus  : 

"Torn  from  thy  maturing  branch,  poor  fallen  leaf, 

What  hapless  lot  awuits  thy  withei  ing  form  1 

Alas!  I  know  not,  but  I  mourn  in  chief, 

Thy  parent  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm. 

"  Hence  doomed  the  sport  of  every  vagrant  breeze, 

I'm  hurried  up  the  mount,  then  down  again; 

One  while  I  mildew  under  shading  trees, 

Now,  whirled  afield,  I  bleach  upon  the  plain. 

"  In  short,  I  go  where  all  things  earthly  tend, 

And  unresisting  meet  my  wasting  foes, 

For  oaks  and  bramble  have  one  common  end, 

The  foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the  rose." 

These  verses,  we  think,  evinced  uncommon  talent. 

Peter  Markoe  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems  in  1787 ;  "  The  Times,"  a  poem,  in  1788 ; 
"  The  Patriot  Chief,"  a  tragedy  ;  and  "  Reconcilia- 
tion," an  opera.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Markoe,  a 
native  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  who  was  first 
captain  of  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light-Horse. 
Peter  Markoe  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  "  The  Algerine  Spy."     He  died  in  1792. 


Joseph  Hutton  published,  in  1812,  "  Leisure  Hours; 
or,  Poetic  Effusions."  He  was  the  author  of  several 
plays— " Cuffy  and  Duffy,"  "The  School  for  Prodi- 

|  gals,"  "Modern  Honor,"  "The  Wounded  Hussar," 
"The  Orphan  of  Prague,"  "Fashionable  Follies." 
He  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  more  quietly  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  a  school-master.  He  kept 
his  school  in  Lombard  Street,  near  Third,  in  1816. 

Thomas  Clark,  in  1813-14,  published  "  Sketches  of 
the  Naval  History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Revolution  up  to  the  Present 
Time."     This  work  was  the  foundation  on  which  J. 

I  Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  his  "  Naval  History."    Clark 

I  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regular  army, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  topographical 
engineers.     He  left  the  army  when  the  war  of  1812 

j  closed. 

A  treatise  entitled  "The  Philanthropist;  or,  Insti- 
tutions of  Benevolence,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell, 
was  published  by  Isaac  Pierce  in  1813.  He  suggested 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  advocated 
improvements  in  the  management  of  the  almshouse 
and  hospitals,  provisions  for  disabled  soldiers,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  asylum  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  orphan  children,  and,  in  view  of  the 
diseases  of  infants  and  the  mortality  of  children  from 
summer  sicknesses,  proposed  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  insure  to  young  children  the  benefit  of  fresh 
air  in  summer-time.  He  thought  that  the  City  Hos- 
pital, in  Coates  Street,  might  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
This  essay  probably  led  to  the  foundation  of  "  The 

!  Society  for  Securing  the  Benefits  of  Fresh  Air  to 
Children  in  Summer." 

John  Sanderson,  who  was  born  in  Carlisle  in  1783, 
studied  the  classics  with  a  clergyman  living  some  six 
or  seven  miles  from  his  home,  and  in  1806  came  to 
Philadelphia  to  study  law.  His  means  were  strait- 
ened, and,  not  being  able  to  support  himself  while 
following  his  studies,  he  was  compelled  by  necessity 
to  give  up  his  intention,  and  he  became  a  teacher 
in  Clermont  Seminary,  which  was  established  near 
Frankford,  the  principal  of  which  was  John  T. 
Carre\  Afterward  Sanderson  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Carry's,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Portfolio.  In  1820  was  published  at  Philadelphia 
"The  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," which  was  the  first  attempt  to  combine 
their  biographies.  The  first  and  second  volumes  of 
this  book  were  written  by  John  Sanderson.  The 
remaining  seven  volumes  are  attributed  to  Robert 
Wain,  Jr.,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  and  others.  Mr.  San- 
derson published  in  1826  "  Remarks  on  the  Plan  of  a 
College  to  Exclude  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages." 
His  views  were  adverse  to  the  establishment  of"  such 
an  institution.  After  the  death  of  Stephen  Girard 
he  advocated,  in  accordance  with  those  opinions,  the 
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introduction  of  the  languages  in  the  course 
:it  Guard  I  argumi  m-  w< 

through  the  medium  of  the  ] 

signed  "  Roberjot."  H<  went  to  Paris  in  [835,  and 
remained  there  one  year.  His  impressions  were  given 
to  the  world  in  "Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Let- 
ters i"  his  Friends,  by  an  American  Gentleman,"  two 
volumes,  1888;  "The  American  in  Paris,"  two  vol- 
These  are  light,  agreeable,  and  abound- 
ing in  wit  ami  humor.  Thou. Inn-  Hook  suggested 
tin-  publication  of  tins  book  in  England.  Jules 
Janin  translated  it  into  French, and  it  was  published 

in  1843.    He  i lenced  a  work  to  be  entitled  "The 

American  in  Paris,"  portions  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  £  •  He  was  made 
professor  of  Creek  and  Latin  in  the  Philadelphia 
::  -  ool  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1836',  and 
died  in  1844. 

adinot,  who  bad  of  Congress 

and  director  of  the  mint,  republished,  in  1801,  "The 
Revelation,  or  the  Age  of  Reason  shown  to 
be  an  Age  of  Infidelity,''  which  had  been  originally 
published  in  1 7'."  > :  "The  Second  Advent  of  the  Mi'- 
Biah,"  1815 ;  and  "  A  Star  in  the  West,  or  an  humble 

attempt  to  discover  the  long-losl  l.n  tribes  ol  1- 

ry  to  their  return  to  their  beloved  city, 
Jerusalem."  The  last-named  was  published  at  Tren- 
ton, in  1816,  and  the  object  was  to  -how  that  the 
Indians  were  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Alexander  James  Dallas  devoted  his  pen  princi- 
pally to  the  science  id"  the  law,  statutory  and  adjudi- 
cated. Among  hi-  miscellaneous  productions  were : 
1795;  "Speeches  on  the 
Trial  of  Blount  and  the  Impeachment  of  the  Judge;" 
"  Exposition  of  the  <  Character  and  Causes  of  the  Late 

War."  1815.  Mr.  Dallas,  at  his  death,  in  L817,  left 
unpublished  some  unfinished  sketches  of  a  history  of 
Pennsylvania. 

|ir.  Robert  Hare,  who  was  horn  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  17,  1781,  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  sci- 
ence, and  wrote  frequently.  He  published,  in  1810, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  'A  Briei  Review  of  the  Policy 
and  Resources  of  the  United  Si 

Dr.  Jan  i    and    revised  the   fourteen 

V0lume8  of  a  Compilation  entitled  "The  Wonders   of 

Nature  and  Art,"  by  Rev.  rhomas  Smith,  1806.     lie 

the  United 

■  if    Philadelphia,"    1810; 

be  Medals  -truck  in  North 

America, 

John  Hellish  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1809,  dying  December  30,  1822, 
aged  fifty-two  years.     He  was  author  of  '    I 

in    l-"'i    7    '9   '10     11,"  which  was 
published  in  two  volume-  in  1812.      He  n  •■ 

pamphlets  connected  with  his  bu 

\  I  •■  acription  ol  the 
ry,"  1816; 
Pennsylvania  and  the  I  nited   £ 


phical  Description  of  the  United  States," 
niversal    School    Geography   and   Atlas," 
cessity  of  Protecting  Manufactures,"  1818; 
and  "  Information  to  Emigrants,"  1819. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  whose  career  is  closely  con- 
nect* d  w  ith  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Philadelphia,  indulged  somewhat  in  literature  apart 
from  that  pertaining  to  medicine  and  -ui_ 
contributions  to  the  Port/olio,  during  the  editorship 
of  Dennie,  obtained  from  him  the  editorship  id'  that 
magazine,  which  he  held  until  he  went  to  Kentucky, 
in  L818.  He  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  in  his 
"  Autobiography"  he  gives  a  list  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred essays,  treatises,  criticisms,  biograph 
which  he  was  the  author,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  upon  medical  subjects.  Many  of  his  literary 
efforts  were  published  in  the  /'urn',,/,',,,  and  embrace 
biographies,  reviews,  etc.  Probably  oneofhis  earliest 
efforts  was  "An  Elegiac  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Washington,"  written  in  1800.  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Variety,  Complexion,  and  Figure  of  the  Human 
Species"  occupied  ninety  pages  of  that  periodical. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Lives  of  Distinguished 
Americans,"  published  in  1816,  and  of  "A  Life  of 
i  ,"  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  pub- 
lished  in  1819.  He  left  Philadelphia  in  the  previous 
year,  becoming  connected  with  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Transylvania,  and  died  at 
Louisville,  on  the  9th  of  July.  1S53. 

James  Nelson  Barker  was  son  of  Gen.  John  Barker, 
who  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1808-9 
and  1812-13,  and  sheriff  of  the  county  from  1803 
to  1807.  He  was  the  author  of  "Tears  and  Smiles," 
a  comedy  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  I  h. aire 
in  March,  1807;  "The  travelers,"  an  operatic  play, 
in  the  same  month;  "The  Indian  Princess;  or,  La 
Belle  Sauvage,"  played  April  6,  1808;  "The  Em- 
Wliai  News?"  March  16,1808;  "  Attila," 
a  tragedy  ;  "How to  Try  a  Lover,"  lsi7 :  "  Marmion  ; 
or,  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,"  dramatized  from  >ir 

Scott's  poem,  Jan.  1,  1813j  "The  Armorer's 
Escape,"  March  21,  1817;  "Superstition,"  a  tragedy, 
ih.  -..ii.  of  which  is  laid  in  New  England,  and  the 
principal    character  of  which   is    Goff,    the    regicide, 

March   17,  1824.     II.    wroti    -      .    fugitive  pieces  of 

poetry,   was    a   frequent    contributor   to  journals   on 
political  subjects,  ami  delivered   an  address  on   "  The 

lements  on  the  Delaware"  before  the  His- 
-  ciet)    of  Pennsylvania,   which    contained 

some  valuable  information. 

Richard  Biddle,  brother  of  Nicholas  Piddle,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  March,  1796,  and 
-pent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia.  He 
wa-  a  volunteer  in  1818  in  the  troop-  that 
1..  Delaware,  lie  -ludied  law.  and  w a-  admitted  to 
the  bar  March  25,  1817.  He  was  in  practice  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  city  until  about  1820,  when  b< 
to  Pittsburgh.  His  principal  literary  work  was  "  A 
istian  Cabot,"  which  has  been  considered 
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by  writers  to  be  a  most  elaborate  and  successful 
biography,  introducing  from  obscure  and  forgotten 
sources  new  and  important  information  on  the  history 
of  maritime  discovery  in  America.  He  also  wrote  a 
review  of  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  "Travels  in  North 
America,"  in  1827-28.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1837,  served  a  single  term,  and  died  at  Pittsburgh, 
July  6,  1847. 

Mathew  Carey,  being  devoted  to  the  business  of 
bookselling  in  1800,  became,  as  years  advanced,  in 
consequence  of  ease  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  a 
prolific  writer.  His  subjects  were  solid.  He  gave 
no  time  to  the  elegancies  of  literature  or  fiction.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  28,  1760,  and  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  November,  1784.  By  the  aid  of  I  native  of  Virginia,  who  had  some  time  officiated  at 
Lafayette,  who  sent  him  four  hundred  dollars,  he  es-      Pohick  Church,  near  Mount  Vernon,  became  in  later 


lay  aside  their  differences  during  the  pendency  of 
the  existing  war  with  Great  Britain."  It  passed 
through  ten  editions,  circulating  ten  thousand  copies. 
In  1818  he  published  "  Vindicia  Hibernicse,"  which 
was  a  refutation  of  charges  made  against  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  of  butchering  Protestants  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1640.  In  1820  he  published  "  The  New  Olive 
Brunch,"  which  was  in  favor  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry.  In  1822  he  published  "  Essays  on 
Political  Economy,"  which  were  also  in  favor  of 
protection.  He  also  advocated  the  system  of  internal 
improvements  to  which  Pennsylvania  is  so  much  in- 
debted. He  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  16,  1839. 
Mason  L.  Weems,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  a 


tablished  the  Pennsylvania 
Herald,  Jan.  25,  1785.  In 
a  duel  with  Col.  Eleazer 
Oswald,  Jan.  21,  1786,  he 
received  a  wound  which 
confined  him  to  his  house 
for  sixteen  months.  He 
was  subsequently  connec- 
ted with  the  Columbian 
Magazine  and  the  American 
Museum.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  charitable  en- 
terprises, and  every  fort- 
night dispensed  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  to 
hundreds  of  poor  widows. 
In  1793  he  founded  the  Hi- 
bernian Society.  In  1796- 
98  he  had  a  controversy 
with  William  Cobbett, 
which  he  closed  with  "  The 
Porcupiniad,  a  Hudibras- 
tic  Poem."  In  1830,  under 
the  title  of  "  Miscellaneous 
Essays,"  he  republished  se- 
lections from  his  writings. 
There  are  fifty-eight  pa- 
pers, essays,  and  longer  compositions,  and  two  hun- 
dred pieces  collected  under  the  heading  of  "Light 
Reading."  "The  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of 
1793"  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  volume,  and  among 
the  other  pieces  are  "  Essays  on  the  Benevolent 
Charities  of  Philadelphia,"  fifty-one  pages;  "Review 
of  the  Policies  of  the  Founders  of  the  Colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  as 
regards  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  twenty-eight  pages, 
and  numerous  papers  of  more  interest  when  written 
than  when  republished.  In  1810  he  published  "  Let- 
ters and  Reflections  on  the  United  States  Bank."  In 
1814  he  published  "  The  Olive  Branch;  or,  Faults  on 
both  Sides,  Federal  and  Democratic.  An  Appeal  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  political  parties  of  the  day  to 
73 
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life  a  book  agent  or  can- 
vasser for  Mathew  Carey, 
and  most  frequently  was 
solicitor  for  the  sale  of  his 
own  productions.  As  a 
writer  he  was  very  prolific. 
When  not  traveling,  he 
was  chiefly  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia.  His  themes 
were  biographical,  patri- 
otic, or  moral  and  religious. 
He  was  author  of  a  "  Life 
of  George  Washington," 
published  in  1800,  which 
contains  the  anecdote  of 
little  George,  the  cherry- 
tree,  and  the  hatchet.  He 
wrote  lives  of  Gen.  Francis 
Marion,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  William  Penn. 
These  publications  had  an 
immense  circulation.  More 
than  forty  editions  of  the 
"  Life  of  Washington"  were 
disposed  of,  and  the  book 
is  one  which  still  meets 
with  a  sale.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  other  biographies.  He  also  wrote  "  The 
Philanthropist,"  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  "The  Drunk- 
ard's Looking-Glass,"  and  was  the  author  of  "An 
Oration  on  True  Patriotism,"  and  of  many  other  tracts 
and  essays. 

"Sketches  in  Verse"  were  printed  for  C.  &  A. 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  by  Smith  &  Maxwell, 
in  1810.  In  the  introduction  to  these  pieces  it  was 
said  that  the  most  of  the  sketches  appeared  in  the 
Portfolio,  and  were  signed  "  R.  H.  R."  In  this  vol- 
ume is  the  ode  "  To  a  Market  Street  Gutter,"  which 
was  a  parody  on  the  "  Ode  to  the  Raritan."  The  ode 
"  To  a  Market  Street  Gutter"  was  a  provocation 
which  led  to  retaliation  in  the  production  of  "The 
Pursuits  of  Philadelphia  Literature,"  in  which  John 
Davis  took  a  part.     Dr.  Robert  H.  Rose,  of  Silver 
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Lake.  Susquehanna  <  !o.,  was  the  author  of  "  Sketches 

. 

In  1-11  was  published  "The  Mania.-,  and  Other 
P  .   John  Lawson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 

citizen  of  Philadelphia.  The  directories  of  thai  year 
and  of  tlif  year  following  give  the  name  of  "John 
Lawson,  sea-captain,  No.  119  Callowhill  Street," 
but  whether  that  person  was  the  author  of  those 
poems  cam  i  ei  mined.     Lawson's  poems 

are  introduced  l>y  a  poetic  address,  signed  T.  L.  Mc- 
Kinney,  dated  May."'.  1811,  and  another  by  Joseph 
Hutton,  both  of  which  are  highly  complimentary. 
Beside  "The  Maniac,"  which  is  in  three  parts,  the 
volume  contains  "The  Ilour-(Mas>.''  and  ten  other 
miscellaneous  pt 

Mose     l  i las,  in   181 1.  published  "An  Apology 

for  the  Life  of  James  Fennell,"  written  by  himself, 
with  the  self-accusing 


Fennell  was  also   the  author  of  the   plays   entitled 

•■  The  Wheel  of  Truth,"  "  Lindor  and  Clare,"  "  Pic- 
ture of  Paris,"  and  "The  Face  of  Nature."  He  was 
il  years  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  died 
in  the  city  in  June,  1861.  II.-  was  horn  in  London, 
took  to  the  stage  in  1787,  was  successful  as  a  tra- 
gedian, and  was  considered  a  fine  actor.  He  was 
eccentric,  and  about  the  time  he  published  his 
In-  had  determined  to  leave  thi 

establish  salt-works  near  New  London,  Conn.,  which 
proved  a  failure.  His  autobiography  was  the  first  of 
a  theatrical  character  published  in  this  country. 

Mary  Brook  published  "Reasons  for  Silent  Wait- 
in-"  in  1816. 

Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  in  1815,  published  "The 
Journal  of  the  stated  Preacher  to  the  Hospital  and 
Ahn-house  of  the  I  it}  oi   New   York  for   1811-15." 

This  book  was  unfavorably  criticised  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  revelations  which  it  contained. 
and  wretchedness  which, 
it  was  said,  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  virtuous 
reader  "  familiar  with  sins  of  which  hitherto  he  had 

and  tin-  influence  was  thi  r<  fort 
be  bad. 

Francis  Shallus,  who  was  an  engraver  and   pro- 
prietor of  a  circulating  library,  publish, 
"Chronological  Tables  lor  Every  Day  in  the  Year, 
compiled  from  the  most  Authentic  Documents,"  etc. 
;  d  and  domestic  references, 

contain-  .-.  liieh  were 

not  to  hi-  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

In  1817,  Jesse  f/orrej  publishi  i  \  Portraiture  of 
1 1  Slavery  in   thi  .  including 

Kidnapping." 

im  Si  yl.c-rt   was  born   in    Philadelphia  in 
i  / .        Be  was  educated  profession, 

and  pursued  his  studies  at  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
and  Gottingen,     He    took  pan   in  politics,  and  was  a 


member  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  1811-15  and 

l-i;    l.i.      Hi-  wntiiiL's  were  principally  on  medical 
subjects.    He  published,  in  1818,  "  Statistical  Annals 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  I7s> 
which  was  extensively   reviewed,  and  extracts  from 
it  were  pub  Freud       H  some  papers 

on    "Land    and    Sea    Air,    and    the    Atmosphere    of 
which  were  published  among  tin-  "  I  rans- 
actions  of  the  Philosophical  Society."     He   died  in 
Paris,  May  2.  1825,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

"The  Mariner,"  a  poem  in  two  cantos,  by  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  was  published  by  Edward  Earle, 
I  -1  -.     It  was  dedicate  dtoCo  -  trd  I  >ale. 

John  Agg,  in  1819,  published  " The  Ocean  Harp," 
and  some  smaller  pieces,  with  a  monody  on  the  death 
of   I>r.  John  S.   Horsey. 

Robert  S.  Collin,  a  printer,  who  assumed  the  si-na- 
ture of  "The  Boston  Bard,"  worked  at  his  trade  in 
the-  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  was  for  some  time 
a  contributor  to  Philadelphia  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, lb-  Was  a  Dative  of  Maine-,  and  was  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  sailor.  He  died  at  Rowley.  Mass., 
in  May,  1  527.  His  pieces  were  collected  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Miscellaneous  Poems,"  published  in  1818, 
and  in  another  entitled  "The  Oriental  Harp."  The 
author  dedicated  his  "  Miscellaneous  Poems"  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  The  volume  contained  over  one  hun- 
dred pieces,  and  took  up  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages,  l6mo. 

Richard  Ferguson  published  in  1818  "c 
suits,  and  Remedies  of  I:,  vengeand  Qnmercifulness  ;" 
"Abaddon's  Steain-Engine,  Calumny.  Delil 
being   an    attempt    to   stop    its   deleterious   effects  on 
Society,  the  Church,  and  the  State."  etc. 

William  Grimshaw  in  1819  published  ■•  A  History 
of  England,  from  the  Invasion  by  Julius 
the  Peace  of  Client."  It  was  a  condensed  account, 
for  the  us,-  of  schools,  Abo  "A  History  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  First  Settlement  to  the  Peace 
of  Client."      He  was  also   the   author  of  histories  of 

France,  Greece,  Rome,  South  America,  and  Mexico. 
IK-  wrote-  ■•  A  Lite  of  Napoleon."  an  "  Etymological 
Dictionary,"   a   "Lexicon   for    Gentlemen,"  and    a 

i,r    Ladies,"    and    prepared   a    treatise   on 

lied  "  I  he  American  <  Jhesterfii  Id."    He 

was  a  native  of  Creencastle,  Ireland,  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1815.  In  the  Directory  for  1824  he  is 
set  down  as  "author."  living  at  No.  263  New   Market 

Street.     He  did  in  1852. 

Ezekiel  Sandford  published  in  1819  "A  History  of 
tin-  United  States  before  the  Revolution,  with  Some 

i  be  Aborigines." 
William    B.    Tappan.    who    was    born    in    Beverly,   i 

Ma--.,  in  1794,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  L817, ana 

engaged    in    business  as  a  clock-  and  watch-maker  at  \ 

Ith  Third   Street,  afterward  at  No.  8  South 
Third  Street.      About    ISl'0   he  gave  up  that  business, 

and  opened  a  school  at  No.  118  Cliestuut  Street     Ho 
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was  afterward  associated  with  S.  M.  L.  Staples  in  the 
management  of  a  school  at  No.  2  Sansom  Street. 
Subsequently  he  became  the  agent  or  manager  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union.  Mr.  Tappan  de- 
lighted in  poetry,  and  wrote  copiously.  He  published 
at  Philadelphia  "New  England  and  Other  Poems," 
in  1819;  "Songs  of  Judah,"  1820;  "Lyrics,"  1822. 

Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  was  born  at  Sheppardstown, 
Va.,  in  1798.  He  published  in  1821  a  poem  entitled 
"St.  Helena.  By  a  Yankee."  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Henry  in  1821. 

Matthias  James  O'Conway  translated  "The 
Kuights-Templar,"  from  the  French  of  M.  Ray- 
nouard,  to  which  he  added  notes  and  prefixed  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  character  of  that  order. 

"The  Maniac's  Confession, — a  Fragment  of  a  Tale," 
,by  J.  W.  Simmons,  author  of  "The  Exile's  Return," 
was  published  by  Moses  Thomas  (J.  Maxwell,  printer) 
in  1821.  "The  Exile's  Return,"  the  author  explains 
in  the  preface  of  "The  Maniac's  Confession,"  was 
written  some  time  before  the  author  was  twenty 
years  old ;  "  The  Maniac's  Confession,"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  twentieth  year  ;  and  "  Observa- 
tions upon  American  Literature  and  upon  Poetry  in 
the  Drama,"  before  he  had  become  of  age.  In  the 
same  preface  he  goes  into  a  vindication  of  himself 
from  a  charge  that  he  had  taken  his  incidents  from 
Maturin'a  "  Bertram." 

Robert  Wain,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1797,  was  a  man  of  leisure  and  of  literary  tastes. 
His  inclinations  ran  strongly  toward  satire.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  following :  "  The  Hermit  in  Amer- 
ica on  a  Visit  to  Philadelphia;"  "  Sisyphi  Opus,  or 
Touches  at  the  Times;"  "The  Hermit  in  Philadel- 
phia." Mr.  Wain  also  wrote  "  Life  of  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,"  1824;  and  "Account  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  near  Frankford,"  which  was  published 
after  his  death.  He  published  in  quarto  numbers  "  A 
History  of  China,"  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
some  of  the  biographies  for  Sanderson's  "  Signers  of 
the  Declaration."  He  died  in  1824.  All  of  these 
works  were  in  prose,  except  "  Sisyphi  Opus"  and 
"American  Bards."  The  latter  was  an  imitation  of  the  j 
"  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,"  and  other  works  of  a  satirical  character. 

William  Rawle,  the  elder,  devoted  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  legal  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  address  before  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  published  in  1819 ;  two 
addresses  to  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  1824, 
and  a  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  1825.  David  Paul  Brown  says  that  Mr. 
Rawle  wrote  several  works  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  were  never  published.  Among  them  were 
"Angelic  Influences,"  "Original  Sin,  and  the  Virtue 
of  Baptism,"  and  "  An  Essay  to  show  the  Proof  of  the 
Truth  of  Christianity  to  be  derived  from  the  Parables 
of  our  Saviour  alone." 


Charles  West  Thomson,  who  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1798,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  teaching, 
and  had  his  school  in  Carpenter's  Court  in  1825.  He 
subsequently  obtained  a  position  in  the  United  States 
custom-house,  and  finally  became  a  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  commenced  to 
write  poetry  at  an  early  age.  He  published  "  The 
Limner,"  prose  sketches,  in  1822;  "The  Phantom 
Barge,  and  other  Poems,"  in  the  same  year ;  "  Eleanor, 
and  other  Poems,"  1826 ;  "  The  Sylph,"  etc.,  1828  ; 
"  Love  of  Home,"  etc.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
periodicals,  and  wrote  for  annuals  and  magazines. 

Dr.  John  D.  Godman,  a  native  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
born  Dec.  24,  1794,  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
printer  at  Baltimore;  was  a  sailor  in  1814,  and  par- 
ticipated with  the  defenders  of  Fort  McHenry  when 
it  was  bombarded  by  the  British.  After  he  left  the 
navy  he  studied  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  February,  1818.  He  practiced  at  New  Hol- 
land, on  the  Susquehanna,  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Md.,  and  at  Philadelphia.  He  became  professor  of 
Anatomy,  in  1821,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati ;  resigned  a  few  months  afterward  ;  edited, 
in  the  mean  while,  the  Western  Quarterly  Reporter,  and 
came  back  to  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  1822. 
In  1823  he  commenced  his  principal  work,  "American 
Natural  History,"  which  was  completed  in  1828.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  American  Quarterly  Review. 

Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  at  one  time  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  published,  in  1823,  "Church  Poetry; 
being  portions  of  the  Psalms  and  Verses  and  Hymns 
suited  to  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church."  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  was  author  of  the  well-known  hymn, 
"I  would  not  live  alway." 

Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  from  1821  to  1828,  was 
moved  by  literary  and  patriotic  ambition  to  publish, 
in  1811,  a  volume  entitled  "Miscellaneous  Poems 
on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects,"  by  Osander, 
printed  in  New  York  ;  "United  We  Stand,  Divided 
We  Fall,"  by  Juba,  New  York,  1812;  "Columbia's 
Naval  Triumphs,"  New  York,  1813 ;  "  Urania,  or  the 
True  Use  of  Poesy,"  by  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
1814;  "The  Phoenix,  or  the  Battle  of  Valparaiso," 
by  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  New  York,  1814;  "The  Death  of 
Abdallah,"  an  Eastern  tale,  founded  on  the  story  of 
Abdallah  and  Sabat  in  Buchanan's  "Christian  Re- 
searches," New  York,  1814;  "The  Palace  of  the 
Comet,"  a  poem.  He  edited  the  Layman's  Magazine, 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  in  1815.  In  Philadelphia,  in 
1822,  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  entitled 
"  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified,"  the  subjects 
being  "The  Trinity,"  "The  Divinity  of  Christ," 
and  "The  Atonement;"  "Living  Manners,  or  the 
True  Secret  of  Happiness,"  Philadelphia,  1822  ;  an 
abridgement  of  Burnet's  "History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," Philadelphia,  1823;  "History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  Philadelphia,  1823  ;  "  A  Narrative  of  the 
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Labors,  Sufferings,  and  Final  Triumphs  of  the  Rev. 
William  Eldred,  late  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania," 
1828;  "General  Stevens,  or  the  Fancy  Ball,"  being 
the  third  [.art  of  "Living  Manners,"  1828;  "The 
Church  in  the  Fires  of  Persecution,  or  a  History  of 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  from  the  Days  of  our 
Saviour,"  1828.  In  1828  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Christian  Warrior,  a  magazine  published 
weekly,  which  had  but  a  short  life. 

In  1822  was  published  " The  Troubadour,"  " The 
CUil>,  a  Satire,  and  other  Poems,"  by  John  C.  McCall. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  wrote  with  taste  and  facility 
of  expression.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Canto  I.  of  "The  Troubadour  :" 


*'  The  mists  lay  i 
The  lazy  winds  were  sinking  into  rest, 
Anil,  softly  breathing  as  they  died  away, 
Sighed  o'er  the  splendor-  of  departing  Day  ! 
In  awful  grandeur,  'mid  a  blaze  of  light 
That  threw  it*  countless  hues  of  colors  bright 
O'er  clouds  and  hills,  o'er  dells  and  (-abiding  streams, 
The  sun  of  Even  ehed  his  crimson  beams  ! 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  rushing  rill. 
The  mellow  horn  that  sounded  'cross  the  hill, 
The  nightly  anthem  of  tie-  feathered  host, 
All  golden  sounds,  and  sober  Evening's  boa.-t, 
Mixed  their  sweet  discords  with  seraphic  skill. 
And  held  the  wanderer  llst'ning  at  their  will! 
The  lowing  herds  crept  slowly  'long  the  vale, 
And  distant  echoes  bore  the  hunter's  hail ; 
The  curling  smoke  above  the  foliage  flew, 
Fantastic  wreathing  as  the  zephyrs  blew." 

Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  a  wandering  child  of 
genius,  who  published  at  London  "  The  Terrible 
Tractoration,"  a  satirical  poem  which  attracted  much 
attention,  was  at  Philadelphia  in  1808-9,  where  he 
published  "  Pills — Poetical,  Political,  and  Philosophi- 
cal ;  Prescribed  for  the  Purpose  of  Purging  the 
Public  of  Piddling  Philosophers,  of  Puny  Poetasters, 
of  Paltry  Politicians  and  Petty  Partisans.  By  Peter 
Pepper-Box,  Poet  and  Physician.  Philadelphia: 
Printed  for  the  Author,  1809." 

"  No  common  medicines  are  fit 
For  patient  by  a  mad  .b  ^  bit  ; 

D  must,  as  Galen  held, 
By  counter-poison  bo  expelled." 


The  subjects  of  the  satire  were  the  embargo,  gun- 
boats, Governor  Snyder,  John  Binns,  Parson  Hey, 
Dr.  Leib,  Commodore  Truxton,  and  other  themes. 
In  1808,  Fessenden  published  "The  Register  of  Arts, 
or  a  Compendium  of  the  most  Useful  Discoveries  and 
Inventions."  He  afterward  finished  his  life  as  a 
lawyer,  political  editor,  and  writer  upon  agricultural 
subjects. 

"  Facts  and  Arguments  respecting  the  Great  Utility 
of  an  Extensive  Plan  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Amer- 
ica, with  a  Map.  By  a  Friend  of  National  Industry." 
Printed  by  William  Duatie,  No.  106  Market  Street, 
1805.  This  was  issued  anonymously,  but  in  the 
Philadelphia  Library  catalogue  it  is  ascribed  to 
Turner  Camac. 


William  Blodget  in  the  same  year  published  "  The 
Utility  of  an  Extensive  Plan  of  Inland  Navigation  in 
America." 

"An  Apology  for  Silent  Waiting  upon  God  in 
Religious  Assemblies."  By  Thomas  Colley.  Printed 
by  Joseph  Cruikshank,  1804.  This  was  antagonized 
by  the  publication,  in  1809,  of  "  A  Spiritual  Discourse 
on  Noise.  Being  a  Plain  Vindication  of  Sonorous 
Adoration."  By  Charles  Giles.  Printed  by  Abel 
Dickinson  for  the  publisher  (1809).  The  latter  was 
evidently  the  production  of  a  Methodist,  and  a  defense 
"  of  a  class  of  professing  Christians  who,  in  their 
transported  moments  being  filled  with  heavenly  joys, 
have  clasped  their  hands,  shouted  aloud,  and  praised 
God  in  a  vocal  manner." 

Messrs.  L.  A.  Tarascon,  Jr.,  and  James  Berthoud  & 
Co.  published,  in  1806,  "An  Address  to  the  Citizens 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  Great  Advantages  which  Arise 
from  the  Trade  of  the  Western  Country  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  at  large,  and  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia in  particular." 

Charles  Paleske  wrote,  in  1808,  "  Observations  on 
the  Application  for  a  Law  to  Incorporate  the  Union 
Canal  Company." 

"  An  Account  of  the  Languages,  History,  Manners, 
and  Customs,  etc.,  of  the  Indian  Nations  who  once 
Inhabited  Pennsylvania,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Heeke- 
welder,  was  published  in  1819. 

Robert  W.  Ewing  paid  considerable  attention  to 
dramatic  affairs,  and  frequently  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  year  1825-26  as  a  critic  of  dramatic 
performances  under  the  signature  of  "  Jacques."  He 
wrote  several  plays,  among  which  were  "  Le  Soli- 
taire," "  Sponge  Again,"  "  The  Frontier  Maid,"  "  The 
Highland  Seer,"  "The  Election,"  "  Imperial  Victim," 
"  Lafayette,"  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "  Exit  in  a  Hurry," 
and  "  The  Bride  of  Death." 

"Juvenile  Essays,  a  Collection  of  Poems,"  by 
Henry  Pepper,  was  published  without  date.  It  prob- 
ably made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1815. 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestley's  last  work  was  issued  in  1803, 
and  was  entitled  "  Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  Com- 
pared." This  essay  led  to  the  publication  of  a  reply  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Blair  Linn,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  a  rejoinder  by  Dr.  Priestley.  The  latter  died  at 
Northumberland,  Feb.  6,  1804. 

"  The  Power  of  the  Church  Distinguished  from  the 
Power  of  Anti-Christ,  the  Man  of  Sin,"  by  Emor 
Kimber,  was  published  in  1823. 

"  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Revealed  Religion,"  by  F.  Erskine,  1821. 

"Salvation  by  Christ,  to  which  is  added  Remarks 
upon  the  Salvation  of  Christ,"  by  Job  Scott,  1S24. 
The  same  writer  published  in  1804  "  War  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  Doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  1821  was  published  "The  Vermin  Destroyer; 
being  a  complete  and  necessary  family  book,  etc.,  etc. 
By  Dr.  James  Johnston."  The  title  was  very  long, 
and  was  minutely  descriptive  of  the  contents.    At  the 
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same  time  Dr.  Johnston  published  "  A  History  of  the 
Haunted  Caverns  of  Magdalena,  an  Indian  Queen  of 
South  America,"  etc.,  etc. 

Benjamin  Johnson  in  1805  published  "  A  Compen- 
dious History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Coronation  of  Bonaparte,"  the  latter  part  of 
which  was  announced  to  have  been  written  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia.  The  same  writer  prepared  "  An 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  great  Apolo- 
gist for  Quakerism,  Robert  Barclay."  He  edited  "  An 
Easy  Grammar  of  Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith,"  superintended  the  prepara- 
tion of  "The  Poems  of  Addison,"  and  embodied  in 
one  volume  the  poetry  of  Dr.  S.  Johnson  and  William 
Collins. 

Among  the  works  of  fiction  published  anonymously, 
and  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  inhabitants  of  Phila- 
delphia, were  "  Kelroy,  by  a  Lady  of  Pennsylvania," 
1812  ;  "  Bakhtier  Nameh  ;  or,  The  Royal  Foundling ; 
a  Persian  Story,  exhibiting  a  Portraiture  of  Society  in 
the  East.  Translated  into  the  English  by  a  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,"  1813;  "Margaretta;  or,  The  Intri- 
cacies of  the  Heart,  by  a  Lady  of  Philadelphia,"  1821. 

The  following  plays  and  pieces  performed  in  Phil- 
adelphia, presented  anonymously,  were  most  proba- 
bly written  by  citizens  or  residents  :  "  The  Way  to 
Keep  Him  ;  or,  Virtue,  Love,  and  Friendship,"  a 
comedy  played  at  the  South  Street  Theatre  in  1801 ; 
"The  Federal  Oath,"  South  Street  Theatre,  July  5,  j 
1802  ;  "  The  Enterprise ;  or,  Wreath  for  American 
Tars,"  a  drama,  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  1803;  "  The 
Tripolitan  Prize;  or,  Veteran  Tars,"  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  1804;  "  Blackbeard,"  a  pantomime,  brought 
out  at  the  same  house,  1804  ;  "  Count  Benyowsky,"  a 
tragi-comedy,  1804;  "American  Tars  in  Tripoli," 
1804  ;  "  The  Impatient  Lover,"  a  comedy,  translated 
by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  performed  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  1812;  "American  Naval  Pillar,"  Olympic 
Theatre,  1812  ;  "  Philadelphia  Volunteers  ;  or,  Who's 
Afraid?"  by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  acted  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  Oct.  5,  1812  ;  "  The  Constitution  ; 
or,  American  Tars  Triumphant,"  and  "  Returned  from 
a  Cruise,"  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  1812 ;  "  The  Con- 
stitution ;  or,  More  Laurels,"  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
1813;  "The  Naval  Frolic,  a  Tribute  to  American 
Tars,"  by  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  performed  at 
the  South  Street  Theatre,  Jan.  1,  1812;  "Heroes  of 
the  Lakes,"  played  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
1813 ;  "  The  Author's  Night,"  a  farce,  by  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  1821. 

William  Francis,  an  actor  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  brought  out  in  1803  a  pantomime  entitled 
"  Harlequin  in  Prison;  or,  the  Genii  of  The  Rocks." 

Mrs.  Melmoth,  who  was  acting  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  in  1S07  produced  at  that  house  "The 
Generous  Farmers,  or  Chedmella  Faul  Routh," 
written  by  herself. 

John  Bray,  an  actor  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
wrote   some   plays  which  were   performed,  namely, 


"  Who  Pays  the  Piper?"  a  comedy,  1809,  and  "  The 
Toothache,"  a  comedietta,  1814. 

John  Hodgkinson,  comedian,  who  was  at  one  time 
a  manager  of  the  South  Street  Theatre,  in  1811  wrote 
"The  Man  of  Fortitude,"  a  melodrama. 

Andrew  Allen,  an  actor,  was  the  author  of  "The 
Taking  of  Yorktown,"  a  pantomime,  brought  out  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1812;  "  Proctor's  Defeat  by 
General  Harrison,"  a  play,  1813. 

In  1823  there  was  performed  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  a  farce  called  "The Phrenologist,"  which  was 
translated  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue  by  Francis 
J.  Troubat,  who  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Charles  Breck  wrote,  in  1806,  a  comedy  entitled 
"  The  Fox  Chase,"  which  was  performed  at  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  in  April  of  that  year. 

In  the  interests  of  science  and  education,  and  the 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  schools  and  colleges, 
there  was  considerable  activity  among  various 
writers. 

Nicholas  Gouin  Dufief,  a  Frenchman,  came  to 
Philadelphia  about  the  year  1800,  and  established 
himself  at  No.  68  South  Fourth  Street,  as  professor 
of  French  literature  and  bookseller.  He  published 
"  Logic  of  Facts"  in  1806,  "  A  New  Universal  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Lan- 
guages," in  three  volumes,  in  1810,  and  set  forth  his 
principles  of  teaching  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  Nature 
Displayed  in  Her  Mode  of  Teaching  Language  to 
Man  ;  or,  A  New  and  Infallible  Method  of  Acquiring 
a  Language  in  the  Shortest  Time  Possible.  Deduced 
from  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind."  This  work 
was  in  two  volumes,  and  has  reached,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  than  twenty-one  editions.  Mr.  Du- 
fief's  method  received  the  approbation  of  the  highest 
scholars  of  the  period. 

"  Nature  Explained.  By  D'Orlic :  1806."  This  was 
a  controversial  publication  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
Dufief's  plan  of  teaching  French,  and  in  opposition 
to  that  plan. 

Peter  A.  Chazotte  published,  in  1817,  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages, 
as  Applied  with  Extraordinary  Success  to  the  French 
Language."  In  1S19  he  brought  out  "Metaphysics" 
and  "  Philology  of  Languages." 

A  rather  curious  treatise— being  a  Frenchman's 
directions  to  his  countrymen  how  to  speak  English — 
was  published  by  Moses  Thomas  in  1818.  It  was  en- 
titled "  Traite"  complet  de  la  Prononciation  de  la 
Langue  Anglaise,  by  Charles  Carle,  interpreter  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  professor  of  English 
and  French  in  Philadelphia." 

An  "  Abridgment  of  a  French  and  English  Gram- 
mar," by  A.  Texier  de  la  Pommeraye,  appeared  in 
LS22.  and  a  reader — "  Lecteur  Francais  Amusant  et 
Instructif"— in  1826. 

"  Hispano- Anglo  Grammar,  containing  the  Defini- 
tions, Structure,  Government,  and  Combination  of 
the  Various  Classes  of  Words  in  the  Spanish  Lan- 
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guage;  also  a  Vocabulary  and  Index,  by  M.J.O'Con- 
way,"  was  brought  out  in  1810. 

DufiefV'  Nature  Displayed,"  adapted  to  the  Span- 
ish by  Don  Manuel  de  Torrez  and  L.  Hargous,  was 
published  in  L817. 

Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.,  I.L.D..  statesman  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  West  Nottingham,  Pa., 
Dec.  5,  183.">,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsj  l- 
vania,  and  died  at  New  York  May  22,  1819.  He 
Btudied  divinity,  preached  occasionally  during  two 
years,  and  in  1760-63  was  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  where  he  took  his 
1  on  his  return  practiced  successfully  in 
Philadelphia.     On  Jan.  7,  1769,  he  was  appointed 

e  committee 
to  the  Philosophical 
Society  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus, 
his  account  of  which 
is  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Transactions  of  that 
society,  which  also 
contains  a  paper  by 
him  on  the  transit 
of  Mercury .  Nov.  9, 
1769.  After  visiting 
the  W>  -i  Indies  in 
1 7 7 l! .  he  went  to 
England  to  procure 
aid  for  an  academy 
at  Newark,  X.  .1., 
and  upon  his  return 
home  entered  into 
business  at  Charles- 
ton. 8.  C.,  and  af- 
terward      practiced 

ton,  N,  C,  where  he 
acquired  great  dis- 
tinction. He  sub- 
sequently removed 
t"  New  York,  and 
was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  t  he  Transactions  ol  the  learned  societies  of 

Europe  and  \ rica.    He  publish i 

ncj  in  1786  :  some  fugitn  i 
md  politic-  in  thi    I  •/•.  eum  :  "Ob- 

servations on  the  Climate  of  America,"  L811;"  History 

of  North  Carolina,"  two  volumes,  8vo,  L812;   "I  H. ser- 
rations on  Navigable  Canals;"  and  an  essay  on  comets. 

In   1810  he  delivered  a  discount the  "Benefits  of 

Civil  History"  before  the  New  York   Historical  So- 
ciety, 

h  David  Schaeffer,  a  native  of  Frankfort- 
iin-iln  -Main,  emigrated  an  rmantown, 

afterward  at  Frederick,  Md.,  where  he  died  in  1886. 

the   author   of   ill"  AntWOrl    an 

[i  thodisten,"  and  (2)  "  Bine  Herzliche 


Anrede."  His  son,  Frederick  Christian,  I >.!>.,  who 
died  in  1832,  was  author  of  (1)  "The  Blessed  Refor- 
mation," (2)  "Parables  and  Parabolic  Sayings,"  and 
(3)  "Sermon  on  Laving  the  Corner-Stone  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's church.  New  York."  Another  son,  Charles 
Frederick,  D.D.,  published  (1)  "Kurtz's  Manual  of 
Sacred  History,"  2  "Luther's  Smaller  Catechism, 
with  Additions,"  8)  Antritts-Rede, gehalten  am  16 
April.  1856,  zu  Gettysburg;"  (4)  "Discourse  in  the 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity."  A  grandson,  Charles 
William,  was  author  of  (Ij  "Discourse  on  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical 
Church,"  (2  i  "  Valedictory  Discourse  at  Harrisburg," 
(3)  "Dr.  W.  J.  Mann's  Exposition  of  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism," 


III  i. It    W  III  I  \M-oV 


.1'    the 


(4)  "  Early  History 
of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Amer- 
ica," (5)  Bogatzky's 
"Golden  Treasury." 
(6)  "Family  Prayer- 
Book,"  (7)  "Dis- 
course Delivered  at 
the  Opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Conven- 
tion of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran 
Church." 

Charles  Adams 
Smith  published  (1) 
"  Parables  from  the 
German  of  Krtini- 
maeher."  \'l  "  Cate- 
chumen's     Guide," 

(3)  "  Commentary 
on  Mark  and  John," 

(4)  "  Illustrations  of 
Faith,"  [5)  "  Men  of 
the  Olden  Time," 
also  several  single 
sermons. 

John  Blair  Smith 

Enlargement    of  Christ's    King- 


was  author 
dom." 

Samuel  Still  man,  \1.\\.  at  one  time  a  I'.aptist  clergy- 
man of  Philadelphia,  Was   author  of  several    sermons 

ami  discourses. 
.lames    A.    Bayard,   the    distinguished    American 

state-man,    who    was    a    native  of    Philadelphia,    bad 

published  (1798  a  speech  on  "The  Foreign  Inter- 
course Bill,"  and  one  on  "The  Repeal  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  in 

lie,.  Morgan  Edwards,  Baptist,  a  native  Welsh- 
man, published  several  sermons  and  discourses,  and 
a   work   called    "Materials   toward   a    lli-tory   of   the 

Baptists  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey." 
In    L764,   William    Bradford    printed   tor  Samuel 
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Blair,  a  native  of  Ireland,  his  works,   consisting  of 

sermons,  treatises,  and  a  "Narrative  of  a  Revival  of 
Religion  in  Pennsylvania."  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  published  in  1761  an  "  Oratiun  on  the  Death 
of  George  II." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hall  was  the  author  of  "Conversations 
on  the  Bible."  She  contributed  to  the  Portfolio,  of 
which  her  son,  John  E.  Hall,  was  editor. 

Thomas  Truxton  (1794)  published  "  Remarks,  In- 
structions, and  Examples  relating  to  Latitude  and 
Longitude,"  also  the  "  Variation  of  the  Compass." 

James  Wilson,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  the  author 
of  several  works.  Besides  "  An  Address  to  Citizens 
of  Philadelphia,"  published  in  1784,  he  wrote,  with 
Thomas  MacKean,"  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

His  son,  Bird  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  published,  in 
1803,  the  works  of  his  father,  containing  law  lectures, 
speeches,  orations,  and  legal  disquisitions.  Bird 
Wilson,  after  having  served  upon  the  bench,  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  published, — 
(1)  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  Law  by  Matthew  Bacon," 
1811;  (2)  "Memoirs  of  the  Right  Rev.  William 
White,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

James  Sharswood,  grandfather  of  the  eminent 
judge,  was  a  leading  politician,  and  the  author  of 
several  articles,  published  in  the  Aurora,  against  the 
United  States  National  Bank. 

Benjamin  Say,M.D.,  published  in  1792  "Spasmodic 
Affection  of  the  Eyes,"  "Medical  Memoirs  and  Short 
Compilation  of  the  Extraordinary  Life  and  Writings 
of  Thomas  Say."  The  latter  was  his  father,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  published  a  work 
called  "  The  Vision  of  Thomas  Say." 

Thomas  Say,  son  of  Benjamin,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. In  company  with  McClure,  Ord,  and  Peale, 
he  traversed  Georgia  and  East  Florida  in  1818,  and 
the  following  year  went  in  the  first  expedition  of 
Capt.  Long,  and  with  the  second  in  1823.  His  pub- 
lished contributions  to  science  are  numerous:  (1) 
"  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Records  and  Vo- 
cabularies of  Indian  Languages;"  (2)  "American 
Entomology;"  (3)  "  American  Conehology."  Many 
papers  were  contributed  by  him  to  scientific  journals. 
His  collected  writings  and  notices  of  him  were  pub- 
lished: (1)  "  The  Complete  Writings  of  Thomas  Say 
on  the  Entomology  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by 
John  Le  Conte,  M.D.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  George  Ord;"  (2)  "The  Complete  Writings  of 
Thomas  Say  on  the  Entomology  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  Copious  Index  to  the  Original  Work. 
Edited  by  William  D.  Binney."  A  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  was  delivered  by  Benjamin  H. 
Coates,  M.D.,  before  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

James  H.  Rogers,  M.D.,  while  Professor  of  Chem- 


istry in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals. 

Henry  Darwin  Rogers,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Dickinson  College, 
at  one  time  State  geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia.  His  researches  and  publica- 
tions obtained  for  him  membership  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1858. 
These  publications  comprise,  (1)  "Five  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania;"  (2) 
"Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey," 
1836  ;  (3)  "  Final  Report"  on  the  same  in  1840  ;  (4) 
"  Address  Assoc.  Amer.  Geol.  and  Nat. ;"  (5)  "  Atlas 
of  the  United  States;"  (6)  "The  Geology  of  Pennsyl- 
vania :  A  Government  Survey  ;  with  a  General  View 
of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  Essays  on  the 
Coal  Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of 
the  Coal-Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain; 
with  Seven  Large  Maps  and  Numerous  Illustrations 
on  Copper  and  Wood."  The  Edinburgh  Review  thus 
speaks  of  this  most  elaborate  work  :  "  The  magnifi- 
cent '  Survey  of  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,'  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to 
geological  science,  and  is  published  in  a  form  equally 
creditable  to  the  liberality  of  that  commonwealth, 
the  energy  of  its  author,  and  the  typographical  skill 
of  its  printer,  enables  us  to  quote  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  latest  discoveries  on  the  subject  of 
fossil  footprints  in  the  United  States." 

Stephen  Simpson  was  author  (1832)  of  a  "Biog- 
raphy of  Stephen  Girard"  and  other  lesser  works. 
He  was  proprietor  and  principal  editor  of  The  Por- 
tico and  the  ( 'olumbian  Magazine,  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Aurora  and  "  The  Philadelphia  Book." 

Several  descendants  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  through 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bache,  have  become  distinguished 
for  authorship  among  other  things.  Franklin  Bache, 
M.D.,  great-grandson  of  the  philosopher,  was  author 
of  (1)  "  A  System  of  Chemistry,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents of  Medicine,"  1819;  (2)  "A  Supplement  to  the 
American  Edition  of  Henry's  Chemistry";  (3)  "Let- 
ter to  Roberts  Vaux  on  the  Separate  Confinement  of 
Prisoners ;"  (4)  another  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
published  injthe  Journal  of  Law  ;  (5)  "  The  Dispensa- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
George  B.  Wood;  (6)  "Introductory  Lectures  on 
Chemistry."  He  also,  with  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  was 
editorof  "  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  of"  A  Sys- 
tem of  Pyrotechny,"  by  James  Cutbush,  of  "  Turner's 
Chemistry,"  of  "  Dr.  Hare's  Chemical  Compendium," 
and,  with  others  of  the  medical  profession,  of  Tlie  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  "  Morand's 
Memoir  on  Acupuncturation"  was  translated  from 
the  French  by  him,  and  he  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Columbian  Chemical  Society,  Amer- 
ican Medical  Record,  and  various  scientific  journals. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bache  wrote  "Clara's    Amuse Qts," 

"  The  Fireside  Screen,  or  Domestic  Sketches,"  "Little 
Clara,"  "The  Sibyl's  Cave,"  and  "  Scenes  at  Home." 
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R.  Bache,  1810,  wrote  "  Manual  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace."  and,  1813,  "  Tlie  Case  of  Alien  E. 
sidered  and  Decided." 

William    Bache  was  author,  17'.»4,  of  "  Inaugural 
Dissertation  on  Carbonic  Acid." 
The  most  distinguished  author  of  that  name  was 
i  Bache,  a  great-grandson  of  Frank- 
lin, graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  West   Point 
-  vely   the   lieutenancy   of 
engineers  of  fortifications,  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics  in   the   University  of   Pennsylvania,  that  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  the  presidency 
of  Girard  College.     He  published  a  volume  written 
upon   the   various  systems  of   public   instruction   in 
Europe,  whither  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
them.     Professor  Bache  superintended  the  publication 
of  the  "  Reports  of  the  United  Stales  Coast  Survey." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies 
of  the  world,  having  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  for  1858.     His  other  most  im- 
portant works  are  mainly  contributions  to  the  Aruer- 
ition  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  the"  Transactions 
rican  Philosophical  Society."  the  "  Annual 
■lie  Treasury  Department  on  Weights  and 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  a.nd  the 
-   ciation  for  the  Advancement  oi   3 
Albert    Barnes,  an   eminent    Presbyterian   divine 
Fir-;   Presbyterian   Church   in    Philadelphia),   who 
for   many  years  persisted  in   refusing  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  which  was  several  times  tendered  him,  is  well 
known   tl.  English-speaking  world   for 

his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Daniel.  He  was  also  author  of  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Scriptural  View  of  Slavery,"  "A  Manual  of 
Prayers,"  "  The  Way  of  Salvation,"  "Practical  Ser- 
mons designed  for  Vacant  Congregations,"  "  The 
Church  and  Slavery,"  "  Prayers  Adapted  to  Family 
Worship,"  "Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and 
the  "  Atonement  in  its  Relations  to  Law  and  Moral 
Government."     The  works  of  no  commentator  on  the 

30  popular  as  ;': 
Barnes.    In  the  period  of  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  their  publication  tin-  sales  are  said  to  have  been 
not  far  from  half  a  million. 
Bayard   publisl 
American  Cases  on  the   Law  of  Evidence,  intended 
tarieson  Peake's  Compendium  to  the  Law 
:  the  Laws 
-     tea  which  relate  to  the  Duties  and 
Authority  -ate  Courts, 

and  the  Jusl  ice  throughout  the  Union." 

II,  D.D.,  rectoi 
1  i.urch,  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
ad  writing  upon   religion-  subji      -       Bis 
publications 

i  fard,  or  Christian 

Progression;"     S     "  Pay  Thy  Vows ;"     6)   "Renun- 


ciation;" 1 7  "Way  Marks;"  (8)  "  Sermons,  with 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  Stephen  H. 
Tyng,  D.D.,"  2  vols.  8vo. 

Henry  Bond.  M.D..  a  native  of  Watertown.  Mass., 
wrote  "  Watertown  Family  Memorials,  with  Illustra- 
tions, Maps,  and  Notes:"  besides  contributions  to 
medical  journals. 

i  Anna  Canfield  is  spoken  of  in  terras  of 
great  praise  in  Griswold's  "  Female  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica," for  her  various  contributions  to  the  periodicals 
of  the  time,  about  1^:2". 

Henry  C.  Carey,  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  carried  on 
the  publishing  business  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  wrote  an  essay  on  "  The  Rate  of  Wage-,"  afterward 
enlarged  upon  in  his  work  on  "The  Principles  of 
Political  Eeououiy,"  published  in  1837,  a  work  that 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages  of  Europe. 
The  following  year  he  published  "  The  Credit  System 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  - 
work  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Journal  da 
Economists  the  best  work  ou  the  "Cred 
that  had  ever  been  published.  In  1848  he  published 
"  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future."  This  work 
was  also  much  admired  abroad.  He  also  wrote  many 
articles  for  The  Plow,  the  Loom,  and  the  A 
of  which  were  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Harmony  of  Interests, — Agricultural.  Manufacturing, 
and  Commercial,"  and  others  in  a  smaller  work,  "  The 
Prospects."  Of  these  Blackwood's  Magazine  said, 
"Mr.  Carey,  the  well-known  statistical  writer  of 
America,  has  supplied  us  with  ample  materials  for 
conductiug  such  an  inquiry,  and  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend this  remarkable  work  to  all  who  wish  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  the  progress  or  decline  of  indus- 
trial communities."  In  1  S-^'3  appeared  his  "Slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade."  He  published  other  works,  as 
"Answers  to  the  Questions. — What  Constitutes  Cur- 
rency? What  are  the  Causes  of  its  I'listeadiness? 
and  What  is  the  Remedy?"  "Letters  on  Copyright, 
and  Principles  of  Social  Science." 

John  Beale  Bordley  was  author  of  "  Forsyth's  Trea- 
tise on  Fruit-Tree-."  "Sketches  on  Rotation  of 
Crops,"  17'.'.';  "Essays  and  Notes  on  Husbandry," 
1799,  and  "View  of  the  Courses  of  Crops  in  England 
and  Maryland,"  1804. 

P.  Morris  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  When 
he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began 
his  career  of  letters  with  the  establishment  of  The 
New  York  Mirror  and  the  L  I'he-e  were 

followed  by  The  Xew  Mirror  and  The  Home  Journal. 
That  career  was  one  of  the  happiest.  In  1825,  when 
In-  was  only  three-and-twenty,  he  produced  his  drama 
"Brier  Cliff,"  which  had  a  most  successful  run  upon 
the  stage,  paying  the  author  several  thousand  dollars. 
His  opera  of  "  The  Maid  of  Saxony"  was  a  - 
ful.  In  1836  appeared  "The  Little  Frenchman  and 
his  Water-Lots;"  in  1838,  "The  Deserted  Bride,  and 

other  Poem-;"  ill  1>H,  "Song-  and  Ballads."  His 
rank  is  highest  a-  a  lyrical  poet,  in  which  rule  he  has 
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had  as  yet  no  superiors  in  this  couutry.  All  who  read 
poetry  at  all  are  familiar  with  "  The  Carrier  Dove," 
"  Long  Time  Ago,"  "  Think  of  Me,  My  own  Beloved," 
"  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"  "  The  Pastor's  Daugh- 
ter," "  A  Legend  of  the  Mohawk,"  "  I  Love  the 
Night,"  and  many  others  of  their  like.  We  give 
a  part  of  the  criticism  of  his  long-time  friend  and 
partner,  N.  P.  Willis :  "  Morris  is  the  best-known  poet 
of  the  country, — by  acclamation,  not  by  criticism. 
He  is  jnst  what  poets  would  be  if  they  sang,  like 
birds,  without  criticism  ;  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  his 
fame  that  it  seems  as  regardless  of  criticism  as  a  bird 
in  the  air.  Nothing  can  stop  a  song  of  his.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  they  are  easy  to  do.  They  have 
a  momentum,  somehow,  that  it  is  difficult  for  others 
to  give,  and  that  speeds  them  to  the  far  goal  of  popu- 
larity.'' 

Thomas  Bond,  M.D.,  delivered  the  first  clinical 
lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  wrote 
much  for  the  London  Medical  Observer  and  Inquirer. 
He  wrote  also  "  An  Account  of  an  Immense  Worm 
bred  in  the  Liver,"  and  "  On  the  Use  of  Peruvian 
Bark  in  Scrofulous  Cases." 

James  C.  Booth  was  author  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
of  Chemistry,  Practical  and  Theoretical,  Embracing 
its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Geology, 
Medicine,  and  Pharmacy."  In  conjunction  with 
Campbell  Morfit,  he  wrote,  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, on  "Recent  Improvements  in  the  Chemical 
Arts." 

John  Bouvier,  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Crimi- 
K-,  an  emigrant  from  France,  published,  in 
1839,  his  "  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Several  States  of  the  American  Union,  with  Ref- 
erences to  the  Civil  and  Other  Systems  of  Foreign 
Law."  This  work,  immediately  on  its  production, 
was  received  cordially  by  the  public,  and  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  the  profession  as  the  best  book  of 
the  kind  for  the  use  of  the  American  bar.  Judge 
Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  of  it.  "  It  is 
not  only  the  best  which  has  been  published,  but  in 
itself  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  bar  and  bench, 
by  which  both  will  profit."  In  1841,  Judge  Bouvier 
began  the  writing  of  a  new  edition  of  Bacon's"  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Law,"  and,  with  comparatively  little  as- 
sistance, finished  the  task  in  four  years.  In  1861  he 
published  the  "Institutes  of  American  Law,''  which 
received  equal  praise  with  that  bestowed  upon  his 
other  works. 

His  daughter,  Hannah  M.  Bouvier,  published,  in 
1857,  "  Familiar  Astronomy ;  or,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Heavens.  Illustrated  by  Celestial 
Maps,"  to  which  was  added  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Globes"  and  a  "  Comprehensive  Astronomical  Dic- 
tionary," a  work  that  drew  words  of  very  high  praise 
from  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  Europe.  Triib- 
ner  said  she  might  justly  be  styled  the  Mary  Somer- 
ville  of  the  United  States. 


Judge  Robert  T.  Conrad  was  known  for  his  literary 
productions.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  "Conrad  of 
Naples,"  and  "  Aylmere ;  or,  The  Bondman  of  Kent." 
The  latter  was  published  in  1852,  along  with  other 
poems,  such  as  "Sonnets  on  the  Lord's  Prayer;'' 
"  Lines  on  a  Blind  Boy  Soliciting  Charity  by  Playing 
on  his  Flute."     We  give  one  of  the  sonnets  : 

"  Givi  rs  THIS  DAI  OUE  Datlt  briad  !  thou  art 
Lord  of  the  harvest.    Tbou  hast  taught  the  song 
Sung  by  the  rill,  the  grassy  Tale  along ; 
And  'tis  thy  smile  when  Summer's  zephyrs  start, 
That  makes  the  wavy  wheat  a  sea  of  gold ! 
Give  me  to  share  thy  boon !    Xo  miser  hoard 
I  crave ;  no  splendor,  no  Apician  board, 
Freedom  and  faith  and  food, — and  all  is  told: 
I  ask  no  more.    Bot  spare  my  brethren  I  tbey 
Now  beg  in  Tain  to  toil ;  and  cannot  save 
Their  wan-eyed  loved  ones,  sinking  to  the  grave. 
Give  them  their  daily  bread  :    How  many  pray, 
Alas,  in  vain,  for  food !     Be  Famine  fed ; 
And  give  us,  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  a  native  English- 
man, for  many  years  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  works,  among  which  were  "Commentaries  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Children," 
1824;  "Human  Physiology:'  "A  New  Dictionary 
of  Medical  Science  and  Literature,"  1833;  "The 
Practice  of  Medicine ;  or,  A  Treatise  on  Special  Pa- 
thology and  Therapeutics;"  on  "  The  Blind  and  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind."  Probably  no  physician  of 
the  country  has  contributed  more  largely  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession.  His  works  rank  among 
the  very  highest  of  their  kind,  and  have  had  com- 
paratively enormous  sales. 

Frederick  Charles  Brightly,  an  emigrant  from 
England,  published  (1839)  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Costs,"  "Nisi  Prius  Reports,"  "Equitable  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  edited 
"Purdon's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,"  and 
"  Binn's  Justice."  He  published  also  an  "  Analytical 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  End  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congress,"  a  work  that  has  been  greatly 
commended. 

John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  born  in  Philadelphia,  was 
an  attache  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  the  Hague, 
and  in  1846  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  London 
under  Mr.  Bancroft.  He  was  author  of  (1)  "  Address 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York."  1>44: 
(2)  "  Report  as  Historical  Agent  of  Xew  York;"  (3) 
"History  of  the  State  of  New  York  ,"  (4i  "  Address 
before  the  Clinton  Hall  Association." 

William  Potts  Dewees,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
author  of  "Inaugural  Essays,"  " Medical  Essays," 
and  "System  of  Midwifery,  founded  on  the  French 
System  of  Obstetrics,  especially  that  of  Baudelocque." 
The  twelfth  edition  of  this  admirable  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.    In  1825  he  published  "  A  Treatise  on 
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the  Physical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children,"  and 
the  following  year  one  on  the  "  Diseases  ol  Women  ;" 
in  1830,  "  Practice  of  Medicine." 

Herman    Haupt    published    in    1840    "Hints    on 
Bridge-Building,"  and  afterward   "General   Theory 
( '(instruction." 

[saac  Hays,  M.D.,  was  editor  of  Wilson 
ican  Ornithology,"  of  Hoblyn's  "  Dictionary  of  Med- 
ical Terms,"  Lawrence's  "  Treatise 
1  i  itt's   "  Elements   of   Physics,"   and     /'A- 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science*  from  its 
commencement,  in  L827;  also  the  Philadelphia  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Physic,  to  both  of  which  he  con- 
tributed  a  variety  of  articles. 

Joseph  1  lartshorne,  M.I  >..  was  first  American  editor 
of  I'.umi'-  ■■  Lecture-  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,"  ar- 
ranged by  Richerand,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Farrall, 
London.  Besides  this  work,  he  contributed  much  to 
the  Eclectic  Repository  and  the  Medical  Recorder,  of  I 
Philadelphia. 

Edward  Hartshorne,  M.D.,  and  Henry  Hartshorne, 
M.D.,  sons  of  the  preceding,  added  to  the  literature 
of  the  profession.  The  former  published  (1)  "Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,"  by  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  with  notes 
and  references  to  American  decisions  ;  also  the  "  Oph-  | 
thalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery"  of  T.  Wharton  Jones. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  articles  in  The  American 
Journal  of  th.  Medical  Sciences,  The  Philadelphia 
Medical  Examiner,  and  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of 
aline  ami  Philanthropy.  The  latter  pub- 
lished "Water  w.  Hydropathy,"  "Thesis  on  Water 
in  its  True  Relation  to  Medicine,"  contributions  to 
the  above  last-named  journals,  and  a  prize  essay  on 
"  Arterial  Circulation." 

i<    II.  W.  Esling,  formerly  .Miss  Waterman, 
was  a  very  popular  authoress  about  1840, contributing 

■  periodicals.    Her  published  volume  is  one 
entitled  "The   Broken  Bracelet,  and  other  Poems." 

Mrs.  Hale,  in  "Woman's  Record,"  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Esling  as  excelling  "  in  portraying  feeling,  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  warm  and  tender  emotions  of  One  to 
Q  the  lodestar  of  the  soul." 

J.  F.  I'..  Flagg,  M.D..  a  native  of  Boston,  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  author  of  "  Ether  and 
Chloroform,  their  Employment  in  Surgery,  Den- 
tistry, Midwifery,  Therapeutics,  etc.,1  1851,  a  work 
that  has  been  much  praised. 

W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  was  for  a  time  lecturer  on 
clinical  mi  .,   ■  if  Pi  nnsylvania. 

He  published    1    "Clinical  Guide,"  L842 

thology,  and   Treatment  of 

HI    this    last    work    the 

I  -ays,  it    is 

refutation  of  the  charges  which 

stantly  made  against  physical  exploration  in  medi- 
cine by  those  who  appear  to  imagine  that  science  can  - 

■nd  the  point  at  which  tl 

to  learn." 
Paul  B.  Co. id. ml,  M.D.,  was  a  frequent  contributor  ■ 


His  works  are  (1)  "  On  the  Ar- 
teries,"  with  plates ;  2)  "  On  the  Nerves ;"  '  rhe 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Human 
dition  of  Erasmus  Wilson's"  Sys- 
tem of  Human  Anatomy,  General  and  Special;"  and 
the  same  author's  "The  Dissector;  or,  Practical  and 
Surgical  Anatomy  ;"  (6)  Moreau's  "  Practical  Treatise 
on  Midwifery;"  (7)  Bicord's  "  Illustrations  ol  Syph- 
ilitic Disease."  He  edited  the  iconographic  portion 
of  "  Bayer  on  the  Skin."  and  edited  "Ashwell  on  the 
I  diseases  of  Females." 

Thomas  Charlton  Henry,  D.D.,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charles- 
ton, a  native  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  three  works  that 
have  been  often  very  highly  commended:  (1)  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  Popular  Amusements 
with  a  Profession  of  Christianity,"  Charli  - 
(2)  "Moral  Etchings  from  the  Religious  World," 
1828;  (3)  "Letters  to  an  Anxious  Inquirer,  designed 
to  relieve  the  Difficulties  of  a  Friend  under  Serious 
Impressions."  This  last  work  was  published  in  Lon- 
don (1829),  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Lewis,  and  a  preface  by  John  Pye  Smith. 
"  These  letters,"  said  the  London  Evangelical  Magazine, 
"are  the  production  of  a  master-mind,  deeply  read 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  Christian  experi- 
ence." 

John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  bishop  of  New  York, 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Eloquence  in  the  General 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  at  one  time  rector  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  county.  He  published  "  Companion  for  the 
Altar,"  1S04:  "Companion  for  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts,"  1804;  "Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,"  1807; 
Charge  to  the  Clergy,"  L815;  "State  of  Departed 
Spirits;"  "Thanksgh  ing  Sermon;"  "  Address  to  the 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society,"  1817;  "Communi- 
cant's Manual ;"  "A  Discourse  comparing  the  United 
States  with  England;"  "The  Clergyman's  Compan- 
ion;" " The  Christian's  Manual  of  Faith  and  Devo- 
tion." His  posthumous  works,  with  a  memoir  by  Rev. 
William  Berrien,  were  published  in  1S33.  Bishop 
Hobart  was  an  earnest  advocate  -t  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion. 

I'h on ia-  < '.  .lames.  M.D..  professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the    University   of    Pennsylvania,   was   fond  of  light 
literature,    and    contributed    to    thi 
lations  in  verse  of  the  Idylls  of  Oessner. 

L.  .1.  Jardine,  M.D..  published,  in   17:>.">.  "  Letter 

from   Pennsylvania  to  a  Friend  in  England." 

William    David    Lewis,  alter  a  year's   residence   in 

Russia,  published   a  translation  of  the  "  Bokchesa- 

im."  by  Alexander   Pooshkeen,  and  other 
poems   from   the   Russian.     This  was  the  first  transla- 
tion  from    Russian   literature  that  »:i-   ever   made   in 
t  in-  country. 
John   Morgan,  M.D.,  with  Dr.  William  Shippen, 
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founder  of  the  first  medical  school  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  he  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine,  published  in  1763  "  Tentamen  Medicum 
de  Puris  Confectione,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  in  the  medical  profession  who  proposed  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  pus  by  the  secretory  action  of  the 
vessels  of  the  affected  part.  He  was  author  also  of 
"  A  Discourse  on  the  Institution  of  Medical  Schools 
in  Philadelphia,"  and  of  "  Four  Dissertations  on  the 
Reciprocal  Advantages  of  a  Perpetual  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  Colonies."  These 
received  the  prize  awarded  by  John  Sargeant,  of 
London.  He  wrote  also  "A  Recommendation  of  In- 
oculation, according  to  Baron  Dimsdale's  Method," 
1776 ;  also  "  Vindication  of  his  Public  Character  in 
the  Station  of  Director-General  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals," 1777.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  contributed  frequently  to 
its  Transactions. 

Samuel  George  Morton,  M.D.,  after  completing  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  rose  rapidly 
in  his  profession,  and  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College  from  1839  to  1843.  He 
became  prominently  connected  with  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  president, 
and  to  whose  Transactions  he  contributed  many 
valuable  papers.  In  1827  he  published  "  Analysis  of 
Tabular  Spar  from  Bucks  County  ;"  in  1834,  "  Synop- 
sis of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Group 
of  the  United  States;"  and  in  the  same  year,  "Illus- 
trations of  Pulmonary  Consumption;  its  Anatomical 
Character,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment."  In 
1839  appeared  "Crania  Americana;  or,  A  Compara- 
tive View  of  the  Skulls  of  Various  Aboriginal  Nations 
of  North  and  South  America,"  to  which  was  prefixed 
an  essay  on  the  "Varieties  of  the  Human  Species; 
illustrated  with  Plates  and  Maps."  This  work  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  scientific  world.  Hum- 
boldt, Prescott,  Silliman,  and  others  lauded  it  highly. 
The  Westminster  Review  said,  "  It  is  the  first  applica- 
tion, upon  anything  like  a  commensurate  scale,  of  the 
study  of  cranial  peculiarities  to  the  illustration  of 
a  great  division  of  the  human  family."  He  wrote 
also  a  treatise  styled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Distinc- 
tions and  Characteristics  of  the  Aboriginal  Race  of 
America;"  also  "  Crania  Egyptiaca;  or,  Observations 
on  Egyptian  Ethnography,  derived  from  Anatomy, 
History,  and  the  Monuments;"  also  "  An  Illustrated 
System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and 
Microscopic;"  also  "  A  Catalogue  of  Skulls  of  Men 
and  the  Inferior  Animals  in  his  Collection."  This 
collection,  now  in  possession  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Some  of  Dr.  Morton's  views  were  startling  to 
the  scientific  world,  especially  his  belief  in  a  plurality 
of  races,  and  that  man  will  yet  be  found  in  the  fossil 
state  as  low  down  as  the  eocene  period. 

Philip  H.  Nicklin  was  a  bookseller  in  Baltimore 
first  and    Philadelphia   afterward,   dealing   in    law- 


books mainly.  He  was  author,  in  1834,  of  "  Report 
Concerning  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge;" (2)  "Letters  Descriptive  of  the  Virginia 
Springs,"  by  Peregrine  Prolix,  1836;  (3)  "  A  Pleas- 
ant Peregrination,"  etc.;  (4)  "Remarks  on  Literary 
Property;"  (5)  "Papers  on  Free  Trade."  He  also 
contributed  to  Silliman's  and  other  journals. 

James  Patterson,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  published,  about 
1820,  a  missionary  sermon  and  several  religious  works. 

Henry  Stewart  Patterson,  M.D.,  besides  the  biog- 
raphy of  Dr.  Morton,  which  has  been  much  praised, 
published  (1)  "  Oration  before  the  Pennsylvania  Liter- 
ary Institute  ;"  (2)  "  Lectures  Introductory  to  a  Course 
of  Materia  Medica ;"  (3)  "  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Pro- 
fessional Services  of  William  R.  Grant,  M.D.,"  1852. 

Dr.  William  Patterson,  a  native  of  Londonderry, 
published,  1793,  (1)  "Remarks  on  Some  of  the 
Opinions  of  Dr.  Rush  respecting  Yellow  Fever;" 
(2)  "  Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Ireland,"  1804. 

Charles  Picot,  a  native  of  Paris,  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  (1)  "First  Lessons  in 
French:"  (2)  "French  Assistant;"  (3)  "Entertaining 
French  Narratives;"  (4)  "French  Historical  Narra- 
tives;" (5)  "Historical,  Scientific,  Literary,  and  other 
Narratives;"  (6)  "  Beauties  of  the  French  Drama;" 
(7)  "Fleures  de  Parnasse  ;"  (8)  "Spanish  Speller." 
Besides  these,  with  Judah  Dobson,  he  published  an 
"Abridgment  of  Fleming  and  Tibbins'  French  and 
English  Dictionary,"  in  1S44. 

John  Hare  Powel  was  once  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  under  William  Pinckney,  at  Loudon. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  he  published  memoirs  ;  also  "  Hints 
for  American  Farmers,"  and  contributions  to  the 
American  Farmer,  and  other  journals. 

John  Redman,  M.D.,  about  1810,  published— (1) 
"Abortion;"  (2)  "  Defense  of  Inoculation." 

John  Read,  son  of  George  Read,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  member  of 
the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  successor  to  Nicholas  Biddle 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  published,  in  1798, 
"  Arguments  on  British  Debts." 

His  son,  John  Meredith  Read,  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  attorney-general  and  associate, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, devoted  some  of  his  time  to  authorship. 
Among  his  productions  are  "  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Girard  Trust,"  1833; 
"  Address  to  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,"  1854;  "Speech  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  Power  of  Congress  over  the  Terri- 
tories," and  a  large  number  of  justly  celebrated 
addresses.  Also  "  Views  Sustained  by  Facts  and 
Authorities  on  the  Suspension  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus ;"  "  Lecture  before  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  many  other 
similar  works.     Mr.  Read  was  regarded  one  of  the 
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ablest    debaters   of   his  time.      Bis    speech    in    the 
celebrated   trial  of  the   United  Btatea   vs.  Hanway, 
for  treason,  was  never  reported,     [f  it  had 
has  been  sai<i  that  the  law  of  treason  would  have 
been  forever  Bettled  in  tliis  country. 

Joseph  Reed,  -  >h  Reed  of  Revolu- 

tionary fame,  published  in  1822  "Lawsol  Pennsyl- 
vania," a  continuation  of  the  Beries  by  t lharles  Smith. 

II.  nr\  Reed,  who  passed  one-ball'  of  his  life  in  the 
literary  duties  of  the  Pennsylvania  University  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  and  Moral  Philosophy,  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  English  literature 
that  this  country  has  produced.  He  was  horn  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  llth  of  July,  1808,  being  a  grandson 
o!  .Im-.  |  h  Rei  d,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  christened  by  the  name  of  Henry  Hope,  after 
Henry  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  cousin-german 
of  his  mother's  grandmother,  though  the  middle 
name  was  afterward  dropped.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  classical  school  of  .lame-  Ross,  a 
highly-esteemed  teacher  of  his  day  in  Philadelphia. 
Passing  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Septem- 
ber. 1822,  he  attained  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

in  1825,  taking  first  honors.  He  then  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle-in-law, 
Hon.  John  Sergeant,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1829.  In  September,  1831,  he  relinquished  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  was  elected  Assistant    1'ro- 

English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
In  L835  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature. 

Previous  to  this  time,  however,  in  1834,  he  married 
Elizabeth  White  Bronson,  a  granddaughter  ol  Bishop 
William  White.  Mrs.  Reed  had  six  children,— three 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  Mary  Bronson  Reed,  Henry 
Peed  i  a  member  of  the  bar  of  this  city),  and  Anne 
Bronson  Peed  (who  married  W.  P..  Robins,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  . 

In  May,  L854,  Henry  Reed  obtained  a  ' 

sence  from  his  university  duties,  and  accompanied  by 

.-law.   Miss  Bronson,  left   America  for  a 

-it  to   Europe,  a  trip  he  had  long  conteni- 

Si    \  isited   the  Continent,  and  from  thence 

land,  where  he  was  at  home  among  such 

friends  :.  tI  hs,   Southeys,  Coli  i  idges, 

Arnolds,  Lord  Mali. .ii.  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Aubrej  I  >.■ 
Vere,  Mr.  Babbage,   Henrj    Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thack- 

Oi  -.  on.-  and  all.  associated  with  the  highest 
literary  or  political    distinction.     The   last    words   he 

ever  wrote   were    1:  |0th   Of   Sept, -mil ,T, 

1864,   to  bia    v<  m  Mrs.    Wordsworth, 

thanking  her  and  his  English  friends  generally  for 
all    -he    and    they    bad    done    tor   him.      On    the  same 

day,  Mr.  Reed  and  his  sister-in-law  embarked  at 
Liverpool  for  New  York,  in  the  steamship  "  Antic." 
8<  \eii  days  afterward,  al   noon,  on   the  27th,  when 

almost    in   sight   of  his   native   land,   a   fatal   collision 


occurred,  and  before  sundown  every  human  being 
about  three  hundred  persons)  left  upon  the  ship  had 
sunk  under  the  wave-  of  the  ocean. 

j  of  Mr.  Reed's  death  was  received  with 
deep  and  intense  feeling  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  his 
education,  and  hi-  active  life.  Philadelphia  mourned 
sincerely  lor  her  son,  and  no  tribute  to  his  memory, 
no  graceful  expression  or  act  of  sympathy  to  his 
family,  was  withheld. 

A  diligent  scholar,  and  of  a  thoroughbred  cultiva- 
tion in  the  best  schools  of  English  literature  and 
criticism,  of  unwearied  habit-  ol  industry,  he  would 
probably,  as  life  advanced,  have  further  served  his 
country  by  new  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  his  mental 
discipline  and  studies.  His  chief  compositions  were 
several  courses  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  to  the 
public  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
which  a  collection  has  been  published  since  his 
death  by  his  brother,  William  B.  Reed,  with  the 
titles  "  Lectures  on  English  Literature,  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson;''  "Lectures  on  English  History  and 
Tragic  Poetry  as  Illustrated  by  Shakespeare,"  and 
"  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets."  These  work-  have 
been  eminently  successful,  having  passed  through 
several  editions  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
The  tastes,  mental  habits,  and  associations  of  the 
writer  are  fully  exhibited  in  these  productions,  which 
cover  many  topics  of  moral  and  social  philosophy, 
besides  the  criticism  of  particular  authors.  Of 
the  "Lectures  on  the  British  Poets''  the  London 
Athenmim  said,  "  No  one  can  glance  through  the 
'Lectures.'  which  are  oratorical  in  style,  without 
acknowledging  the  noble  ardor  which  in-- 
or  without  sympathizing  in  the  American's  appeal — 
almost  as  fervent  as  a  prayer — in  behalf  of  the 
republic  he  loved,  and  to  the  service  of  which  he 
devoted  In-  generous  and  honorable  life." 

As  a  scholar  ami   thinker.  Mr.  Reed  belonged   to  a 
school  of  English  writers  who  received  their  first  im- 
:;  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  sound  conservatism,  reveren- 
tial spirit,  and  patient  philosophical  investigation.    He 
brought   into  communication  with  Words- 
worth, whom    he  assisted   by  the  supervision  and  ar- 
rangl  me  nt  ..Ian  American  edition  of  his  poems      I  he 
preface  to  this  work,  and  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
.i  January,  1839,  which  appeared 
from    his  pen,   show    his  devotion   to    this  master  of 
modern  poetry.     After  the  death  of  the  poet  he  su- 
perintended the  publication  of  the  American  edition 
1. 1'  the  memoirs  by  Dr.  Christopher  Word-worth. 

With  the  Coleridge  family  he  maintained  a  similar 
Correspondence  and  intimate  relation.     As  an  evidence 

of  this.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  while  on  his 
late  visit  to  this  country,  in  the  speech  he  made  on 
Oct.  111.  1883,  at  the  ban. put  given  in  hi-  honor  by 
the  trustees  •.!'  the  I  niversitj  "I  Pennsylvania,  at 
that    institution,  said,   "lie   was   a    friend    of    Henry 

Reed,  too  Boon,  too  sadly  lost,"  and  added,  "  He  was  ■ 


- 

- 
■ 
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scholar,  philosopher,  and  perfect  gentleman.  He  was 
known  in  England  as  well  as  here.  Of  him  it  might  be 
said, '  His  life  too  short  for  friendship,  not  for  fame.' " 

A  memoir  which  Mr.  Reed  prepared  of  Sara  Cole- 
ridge for  the  Literary  World,  Aug.  20,  1852,  though 
brief,  was  so  carefully  and  characteristically  executed, 
that  it  appeared  not  long  after,  reprinted  entire,  among 
the  obituaries  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Professor  Reed  edited  several  books  in  connection 
with  his  courses  of  instruction.  In  1845  he  prepared 
an  edition  of  Alexander  Reed's  "  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  and  in  1847  edited,  "with  an 
introduction  and  illustrative  authorities,"  G.  F. 
Graham's  "  English  Synonymes,"  the  series  of  poet- 
ical citations  added  by  him  being  confined  to  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  and  Wordsworth.  He  also  edited 
American  reprints  of  Thomas  Arnold's  "  Lectures 
on  Modern  History"  and  Lord  Mahon's  "History 
of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace 
of  Paris."  In  1851  he  edited  the  poetical  works  of 
Thomas  Gray,  for  which  he  prepared  a  new  memoir, 
written  with  his  accustomed  judgment  and  precision. 
An  "Oration  on  True  Education"  was  delivered  by 
him  before  the  Zelosophic  Society  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1848.  He  also  delivered  a  "  Lec- 
ture upon  the  American  Union"  before  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  and  several  addresses  were  made  at 
various  times  before  other  bodies.  To  this  enumera- 
tion is  to  be  added  a  life  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph 
Reed,  published  in  Sparks'  "  Series  of  American 
Biography." 

William  C.  Preston  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
though  his  life  was  spent  mostly  in  South  Carolina. 
He  was  elected  president  of  South  Carolina  College 
in  1845,  and  served  that  State  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Although  an  eminent  orator  and  scholar,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press  little  of  his  written  work.  His 
"  Eulogy  on  Hugh  S.  Legare"  is  a  most  finished 
production. 

Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  native  of  New  York, 
elected  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1845,  had  a  very  high  reputation  for 
ability  and  varied  accomplishments.  He  was  author  of 
( 1 ) "  A  Treatise  on  Logarithms,"  1822 ;  ( 2 )  "  A  Treatise 
on  Descriptive  Geometry;"  (3)  "Political  Economy, 
its  Objects,  Uses,  and  Principles,"  1840;  (4)  "The 
Principles  of  Science  Applied  to  the  Domestic  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  Manufacture  and  Agricul- 
ture;" (5)  "The  School  and  the  School-master,  with 
G.  B.  Emerson ;"  (6)  "  Harid-Book  for  Readers  and 
Students;"  (7)  "  Plan  of  Temperance  Organizations ;" 
(8)  "A  Lecture  on  Drinking  Usages."  In  1858  a 
volume  was  published  with  selections  from  his  ser- 
mons and  other  addresses.  Besides  these  Bishop 
Potter  composed  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  volumes  in 
the  Harper's  Family  Library  Series. 

Thomas  McKean  Pettit,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
District  Court  of  Philadelphia,  was  author  of  (1)  "An- 


nual Discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1828;"  (2)  "  Annual  Discourse  before  the 
Philomathian  Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," 1886 ;  (3)  "  Memoirs  of  Roberts  Vaux." 

Leon  Hyneman,  editor  of  The  Masonic  Mirror, 
published,  1858,  "The  Origin  of  Freemasonry." 

Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton,  was  a 
Philadelphian.  He  was  editor  of  the  Biblical  Reper- 
tory and  Princeton  Review.  His  publications  are  (1) 
"Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  1835;  (2) 
"  Questions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;"  (3)  "  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,"  1840  ;  (4)  "  The  Way  of  Life,"  1842; 
(5)  "What  is  Presbyterianism  ?  An  Address  deliv- 
ered before  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society," 
1855;  (6)  "A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,"  1856;  (7)  "Commentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,"  1S57. 

Daniel  McCalla,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Wappetaw,  S.  O,  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  His  "Sermons  and  Essays,"  with  an 
account  of  his  life,  were  published  in  1810,  by  Hol- 
lingshead. 

J.  C.  Oehlschlager,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  the 
German  language,  published  a  "  Pronouncing  German 
Reader,"  and  the  introductory  matter  to  the  American 
edition  of  Grieb's  German  and  English  Dictionary. 

Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  published  several  of  his 
sermons,  and  in  1S35,  "The  Family  Companion." 

Joseph  Parrish,  M.D.,  published  "  Practical  Obser- 
vasions  on  Strangulated  Hernia  and  some  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Urinary  Organs,"  1836 ;  and  an  edition  of 
William  Lawrence's  "  Treatise  on  Hernia,"  with  an 
appendix.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  its  columns.  A  memoir  of  him  was 
published  by  Dr.  George  B.  Wood.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name  and  profession,  principal  of  the  Institution 
for  Feeble-Miuded  Children  at  Germantown,  con- 
tributed many  able  papers  on  Idiocy  and  other  sub- 
jects to  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter. 

Two  other  sons,  Isaac  and  Edward  Parrish,  pub- 
lished several  works.  The  former,  a  physician,  wrote 
a  biographical  memoir  of  John  C.  Otto,  1832.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Pennsylvania  State  Medical 
Association,  and  other  learned  societies.  A  memoir 
of  him,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  was  published  in 
1853.  His  brother,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  was  author 
of  (1)  "An  Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy," 
1856:  (2)  "The  Phantom  Bouquet,"  a  popular  treatise 
on  the  art  of  skeletonizing  leaves  and  seed-vessels; 
(3)  "An  Essay  on  Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  Laying  the 
Corner-Stone  of  Swarthmore  College." 
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Eli   Is     Price,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar, 
published   1     "A  Memoir  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price," 
Limitation  of  Actions  and  of  Liens 
againsl  R  •    nnsylvania,"  1857;  (3)  "A 

on  the  Family  as  an  Element  of  Govern- 
ment,  with  Centennial  Writings  of  the  Descendants 
of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,"  1864;  " History  of  the 
Consolidation  of  the  Citj  of  Philadelphia 

i.  John  Bayard,  of 
Revolutionary  service,  was  author  of  (1)  "  A  Winter  in 
Washington;  or,  The  Seymour  Family,"  L827;  (2) 
"Whal  i-  Gentility?"  1830;  and  many  other  stories 
and  sketches  appearing  in  The  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
<  iii's  Record 
notices  .Mrs.  Smith. 

Richard    Penn   Smith,  publisher  of   The.   Aurora, 
grandson  of  l>r.  Smith,  firsl  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  "The  Forsaken,"  1831 ;  "A 
P  liladelphia,"  1832;      I  be  Actress  of  Padua 
ami  Other  I  ]■  6;  8     Life  of  David  Crockett." 

lie  was.  however,  more  distinguished  for  his  dramatic 
works, — "  Cains  Marius,"  made  famous  by  Edwin  For- 
rest,  "Quite  Correct."  "  Eighth  of  January,"  "  A  Wife 
at  a  Venture,"  "The  Sentinels,"  "William  Penn," 
imphal  Pittsburgh,"  "The  Water-Witch," 
I irisratnl ?"'  "My  Uncle's  Wedding,"  "The 
Daughter,"  "The  Venetian."     "  The  Disowned"  and 
"  I  ho  Deformed"  wore  acted  with  much  eclat  in  the 
London  theatres.    Selections  from  his  works  by  his 
-on.  Borace  W,  Smith,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
McMichael,  were  published  in  1856. 
Henry  Stuber,  M.D.,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
various  periodicals.     1 1c  is  hest  known  for  his  "  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Franklin."  in 
which  he  /ivr±  account  of  the  philosopher's  researches 
in  electricity. 
Joel   B.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  judge  of  the  Court  of 

C 11011  Pleas  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  (1)  "  Manual  of 

Legislative  Practice  and  Order  of  Business  in  Legis- 
1830;  (2)  "A  Congressional  Manual; 
or,  Outline  of  the  Order  of  Business  in  the  House  of 
of  the  United  States." 

Homy   S,    Tanner,   a   native  of  New     York,  resided 

years  in  Philadelphia.  He  published  (1) 
"New  American  Atlas,"  1  ~;  1 7  :  (2)  "Mapof  North 
I  he  World  on  a  Globular  Pro- 
jection," 1825;  I  "  Map  oi  the  I  nited  States  of 
M  Slap  of   Philadelphia,"  1826, 

besides  many  other  maps.    He  was  the  author  also  of 

-  irveys,"  "  View  of  the  Vallej  of  the  Mis- 
Mi  \'r.w  eller,"  "< Central  Traveller," 
"  New  Picture  of  Philadi  Iphia,"  "  Description  of  the 
Canals  ami  Railroads  of  the  United  States."  His 
maps  and  other  works  were  bigblj  praised.     He  was 

a  mberofthe  Geographical  Society  ol   Paris,  and 

a  corresponding  mei  ographical 

Societj  of  London 

.iid.  the  first  presi- 

•  h  nt  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadel- 


phia, became  professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
ogy  in  the  University  of  Nashville.  He 
translated  Humboldt's  "Aspects  of  Nature,"  and 
wrote  extensively  for  several  learned  societies.  In 
1826  he  published  "Geological  Survey  of  the  En- 
virons of  Philadelphia"  and  "  Geological  Surveys  of 
Tennessee." 

William  Bradford,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  wrote,  at  the  request 
of  Governor  Mifflin,  "An  Enquiry  how  far  the  Pun- 
ishment of  Death  i-  Necessary  in  Pennsylvania."  In 
early  life  Mr.  Bradford  wrote  for  the  periodicals 
sundry  poetical  pii 

John  Bradford  Wallace  published  (1)  "  Reports  of 
Cases  of  the  Third  Circuit  United  States  Court,"  in 
1801;  (2)  "Remarks  upon  the  Paw  of  Bailment," 
L840;  and  edited,  in  L802,  "Abbot  on  Shipping." 
His  widow  printed  (for  private  circulation)  a  sketch 
of  his  life  in  1848.  His  son,  John  William  Wallace, 
master  in  chancery  of  Pennsylvania,  reporter  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  published  (1)  "The 
Reporters  Chronologically  Arrayed,  with  Occasional 
Remarks  upon  their  Respective  Merits ;"  (2)  "Cases 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States;"  (3)  "The 
Want  of  Uniformity  in  the  Commercial  Law  between 
the  Different  States  of  the  Union,"  1851 ;  (4  "  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  Borrower;''  (o)  "Reports  of  Cases  in 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  He  was  editor 
of  "  British  Crown  Cases  Reserved,"  also  Smith's 
"Leading  Cases."  Mr.  Wallace  was  for  some  years 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  wrote  and  delivered  several  valuable  historical 
addresses.  He  also  produced  admirable  works  upon 
biography  and  history,  among  them.  "Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Bradford."  the  first  printer  of  Pennsylvania; 

An  Old  Philadelphia!!.  Col.  William  Bradford,  the 
Patriot  Printer  of  177o."  This  was  privately  printed 
a  short  time  before  Mr.  Wallace's  death,  which  took 
place  Jan.  L0,  1884. 

Jasper  Yeates,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar 
and  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, published  reports  of  that  court  in  1818, 
which  have  been  severely  criticised  for  the  want  of 
care  with  which  they  wen'  made. 

Alexander  Wilcocks,  M.D.,  wrote  (1)  "Essaj  on 

the  Tides:  Theory  of  the  I  wo  I  one-.  1-11:  2) 
"  Reflections  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Temporary  Star 
of  the  Year  K>72:  An  Application  of  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis;"  3)  "Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of 
Ether  in  the  Solar  System :  It-  Relations  to  the  Zo- 
diacal Light,  Comets,  the  Seasons,  and  Periodical 
Shooting  Stars." 

Several  of  the  family  of  Wharton  have  been  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  literary  growth  of  Phila- 
delphia. Thomas  I.  Wharton,  a  member  of  the  bar, 
and  tor  some  time  reporter  of  the  Supreme    Court  of 

Pennsylvania,  was  author  of    L)  "  Digest  of  Cases  in 

the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  Third  District, 

and  in  the  Courts  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania." 
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1822;  (2)  "Digested  Index  to  the  Reported  Decisions 
of  the  Several  Courts  of  Law  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,"  1824 ;  (3)  "  Discourse  before  the 
Society  for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Landing  of 
William  Penn,"  1826;  (4)  "Discourse  before  the 
Alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  1836 ;  (5) 
"  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern  District,"  1835;  (6)  "  Memoir  of  Wil- 
liam Rawle,  LL.D. ;"  (7)  "  Letter  on  the  Right  and 
Power  of  Philadelphia  to  Subscribe  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company's  Stock  ;"  (8)  "  Address  at 
the  Opening  of  the  New  Hall  of  the  Athenaeum, 
Philadelphia,"  1846.  He  also  published  biographical 
sketches  of  many  distinguished  Philadelphians,  which 
have  been  of  much  service  to  us  in  the  preparation  of  i 
this  work.  His  son,  Francis  Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
who  began  as  a  lawyer  and  afterward  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Brookline,  Mass.),  published  (1)  "Treatise 
on  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,"  1846, 
which  was  very  highly  commended  by  several  leading 
lawyers  in  this  country  ;  (2)  "  The  State  Trials  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  with  References  Historical  and 
Professional,  and  Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Politics 
of  the  Times."  1849;  (3)  "Treatise  mi  the  Law  of 
Homicide  in  the  United  States,"  1855 ;  (4)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  "Treatise  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence." This  work  also  has  been  highly  praised. 
(5)  "'  A  Willing  Reunion  not  Impossible:  A  Thanks- 
giving Sermon,"  1863;  (6)  "The  Silence  of  Scripture," 
1867.  Dr.  Wharton  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  various  periodicals.  His  brother,  Henry  Wharton, 
a  lawyer,  was  author  of  "  A  Practical  and  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Vicinage,"  and  was  one  of  \ 
the  editors  of  The  American  Law  Register. 

George  M.Wharton  published  (1)  "Remarks  on 
Horace  Binney's  Treatise  on  Habeas  Corpus;"  (2) 
''Answer  to  Mr.  Binney's  Reply;"  (3)  an  article  on 
''Literary  Property"  in  The  North  American  Review, 
and  one  on  "Oratory"  in  "The  Philadelphia  Book." 

Jacob  Servoss  Rose,  M.D.,  was  author  of  (1)  "  Con- 
sumption Curable;"  (2)  "  Reformed  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine," 1845. 

William  Edward  Schenck,  D.D.,  corresponding  sec- 
retary and  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, published  (1)  "  Historical  Account  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton,"  1850  ;  (2)  "Fare- 
well Discourse,"  1852;  (3)  "  Discourse  on  Church  Ex- 
tension in  Cities;"  (4)  "God  Our  Guide,"  1863;  (5) 
"  Aunt  Fanny's  Home  ;"  (6)  "  Children  in  Heaven  ;" 
(7)  "Presbyterian  Social  Psalmist;"  (8)  "With  Others 
Children's  Praise." 

Chief  Justice  George  Sharswood,  who  is  noticed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar,  contributed  much  to 
the  literature  of  his  profession  that  has  received  the 
very  highest  encomiums, — (1)  "Professional  Ethics, 
a  Compend  of  Lectures  on  the  Aims  and  Duties  of 
the  Profession  of  Law,"   1854;    (2)   "Popular  Lec- 


tures on  Common  Law,"  1856.  He  edited  Black- 
stone's  "  Commentaries,"  "  Byles  on  Bills  of  Ex- 
change," "  Coote  on  Mortgages,"  Leigh's  "  Nisi 
Prius,"  "  Roscoe  on  Criminal  Evidence,"  "  Russel  on 
Crimes,"  "Smith  on  Contracts,"  "Starkei  on  Evi- 
dence," Stephens'  "  Nisi  Prius,"  "  Laws  of  the  United 
States,"  "  English  Common  Law  Reports."  These 
editions  rank  among  the  very  best  that  have  ever 
appeared. 

Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.D.,  professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicines  in  Philadelphia  College,  published 
(1)  "  Domestic  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Materia  Med- 
ica,"  1852  ;  (2)  "  Experiments  Upon  Digestion  ;"  (3) 
"An  Analytical  Compendium  ;"  (4)  "Translation  of 
Barth  and  Roger's  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Per- 
cussion ;"  (5)  editor  of  Carpenter's  "  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology  and  the  Microscope,"  of  Rirke's 
&  Paget's  "  Physiology,"  and,  with  others,  of  Drake's 
"  Systematic  Treatise." 

Joseph  Few  Smith,  D.D.,  first  a  Lutheran,  then 
Presbyterian  divine,  professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 
Pastoral  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
was  author  of  (1)  "Address  before  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,"  1845;  (2)  "American  Lutheran 
Mission,"  1845;  (3)  "Hints  to  Church  Members," 
1845;  (4)  "  Pulpit  Eloquence  ;"  (5)  "Silent  Influence 
of  the  Bible,"  1851  ;  (6)  "The  Office  of  the  Ruling 
Elder,"  1858;  (7)  "Prayer  Meeting,"  1860;  (8)  "The 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.;"  and  (9)  "The  Prayer 
of  the  Afflicted,"  1864.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
writer  for  religious  periodicals. 

Persifor  Fraser  Smith  was  author  of  (1)  "  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Reports,"  1865;  (2)  "  Forms  of  Procedure 
in  the  Several  Courts  of  Pennsylvania." 

William  Moore  Smith,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  the 
provost  of  the  University,  was  a  member  of  the  bar, 
and  wrote  and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
was  republished  in  London. 

Thomas  L.  Smith,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  after- 
wards judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  pub- 
lished reports  of  that  court,  1848;  (2)  "Elements  of 
the  Laws;  or,  Outlines  of  the  System  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Laws  in  force  in  the  United  States,"  1853. 

Robert  Smith  was  for  some  time  editor  of  The 
Friend,  a  literary  and  religious  journal,  devoted  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Quakers.     This  was  about  1840-50. 

Casper  Souder,  Jr.,  an  editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  other 
journals  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  had  a 
great  deal  of  local  historic  knowledge,  ami  wrote 
with  care  and  excellence  upon  antiquarian  topics. 
Among  such  contributions  was  "  A  History  of  Chest- 
nut Street,"  published  in  the  Dispatch,  and  a  "  His- 
tory of  Carpenters'  Hall,"  prepared  for  the  Carpen- 
ters' Company. 

Alfred  Charles  StillS,  M.D.,  who  had  studied  much 
abroad,  and  was  prominently  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical 
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Instruction, St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Pennsylvania  .Med- 
ical College,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
author  and  editor  of  many  valuable  works.  With 
John  Forsyth,  he  translated  "Pathological  BTsema- 
i  of  G.  Andral,"  1839;   (2) 

author  of"  Medical  Instruction  in  the  United  States," 
1845;  (3)  Elements  of  General  Pathology,"  1848;  (4) 
"Report  on  Medical  Literature,"  1850;  (5)  "The 
Unity  of  Medicine,"  1856;  (6)  "Humboldt's  Lite  and 
Character.''  1859;  7)  "Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Mediea;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Actions  and 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Descrip- 
tion and  History,"  1860.  This  last  work  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Archives  Generalei  of  Paris  to  be 
worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  best  and  most 
powerful  treatises  on  therapeutics.  (8)  "  War  as  an 
Instrument  of  Civilization ;"  (9)  "Epidemic  Menin- 
gitis; or,  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis,"  besides  many 
other  essays  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects. 

Two  others  of  this  name  prominently  appear  in 
One,  Charles  Janeway  Stille,  LL.D,  pro- 
fessor  and  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War." 
1862;  (2)  "Northern  Interest  and  Southern  Independ- 
ent \  Plea  for  United  Action,"  1863;  (3)  "His- 
torical Development  of  American  Civilization:  An 
Address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Yale  Col- 
4)  "Memorial  of  the  Great  Central 
Fair  for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission," 
1864;  (5)  "History  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission:  being  the  General  Report  of  its  Work 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  1866;  (6)  "In- 
augural Address  as  Provost  of  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity;" (7)  "Memoir  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D., 
First  Provost;"  (8)  "Studies  in  Mediaeval  History." 

John  T.  S.  Sullivan,  a  son  of  the  distinguished 
William  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  resided  for  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  law.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  father, 
translated  several  stories  from  the  German, and  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  lyrical  pieces,  many  of 
which  became  well  known  and  popular. 

Benjamin  Cook  Taylor,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  <  iiureli,  wrote  (1)  "The  School  of  the 
Prophets,"  1839;  2)  "Annals  of  the  Classis  and 
Town-hip  oi  Bi  rgi  ii  in  New  Jersey,"  1857;  (3)  "Ser- 
mon on  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  Bergen."  He 
was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Christian 
n-er. 

Stephen  Higginson  Tyng,  D.D.,  a  native  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  rector  consecutively  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Georgetown,  D.C.;  Queen  Anne's  Parish, 
Prince  George's  County,  Md.;  St.  Paul'-,  and  the 
Epiphany,  Philadelphia;  and  of  St  George's  Church, 
New  York,  was  a  voluminous  author.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  " Lectures  <>u  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,"  " Memoir  ol   Rev.  G.  1'.  Bedell,"  "  Pre, .lire- 

land.'    "  \  I. ami.  from  the  Flock,"  "Chris- 


tian  Titles,"  "  Fellowship  with  Christ. I'he  Rich 

Kinsman,"  "The  Captive  Orphan,"  "Forty  Years' 
Experience  in  Sunday-Schools,"  "  Guide  to  Confirma- 
tion," "Prayer-Book  Illustrated  by  Scripture."  "The 
I  'east  Enjoyed,"  "  The  Spencers,"  etc.,  besides  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  addresses,  memoirs,  etc.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  "The  Man  of  Business,"  and 
i  consecutively  editor  of  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  1  he 
Protestant  Churchman,  and  The  Theological  Repertory. 

Job  R.  Tyson,  LL.D..  was  author  .if  (1)  "  Essay  Jon 
the  Penal  Law-  ol  Pennsylvania,"  1827;  (2)"Ad- 
dress  before  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,"  1830  ;  (3)  "Annual  Discourse  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia;"  (4)  "Memoir 
of  T.  C.  James,  M.D.,"  1836 ;  (5)  "  Lottery  System  of 
the  United  States ;  6  "  Discourse  on  the  Integrity 
of  the  Legal  Character." 

Benjamin  Wallace,  D.D.,   edited  the   /'< 
Quarterly  for  ten  years,  and  published  some  sermons. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra." 

Henry  E.  Wallace  was  publisher  of  "Pennsylvania 
Reports,"  containing  decisions  appearing  in  the  Legal 
■ .  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  co-editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Law  Journal,  1842. 

Horace  Binney  Wallace,  son  of  John  Bradford 
Wallace,  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  that  Phila- 
delphia has  produced.  He  had  studied  both  law  and 
medicine,  but  never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  either. 
He  traveled  very  extensively  abroad  and  carefully 
studied  foreign  laws  and  institutions,  and  had  begun 
a  series  of  works  upon  those  subjects,  when  his  life 
was  cut  off  at  Paris,  in  18-52,  when  only  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  Among  his  projects  was  a  series  of 
volumes  on  civil  and  commercial  law.  He  wrote 
anonymously,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  "  Stanley  ;  or. 
The  Recollections  of  a  Man  of  the  World."  which  was 
well  received.  He  was  also  a  constant  contributor  to 
several  literary  periodicals.  Since  his  death  selec- 
tions have  been  made  from  these  contributions,  and 
published  in  two  volumes  with  the  titles  of, — one, 
"Literary  Criticisms  and  Other  Papers,"  1856 ;  the 
other,  "  Art  and  Scenery  in  Europe,  with  Other 
Papers."  These  works  have  been  most  favorably 
criticised  by  the  highest  literary  judgment.  Of 
the  "Art  and  Scenery"  the  London  Athenaeum  said, 
"The  style  is  elegant,  fanciful,  and  easy,  indicating 
an  amateur's  fondness  for  technicalities,  but  disfig- 
ured by  no  affectation."  Daniel  Webster  thus  spoke 
of  him:  "The  development  of  great  characters  has 
always  been  one  of  my  most  favorite  studies;  and  I 
doubt  whether  history  displays  at  thirty  years  of  age 
a  loftier  nature  or  one  more  usefully  or  profoundly 
cultivate. 1."  The  celebrated  AugUSte  Conite  did  not 
hesitate  to  rank  Mr.  Wallace  as  the  "equal  of  the 
American  statesmen." 

William  Wetherill.  M.D..  was  the  author  (1835)  ot 
"  Chemical  and    Medical    Researches  on    K 
Another  of  this  famil]  .  Samuel  Wetherill,  a  member 
ol'  the   bar,  together  with    Benjamin   Gerhard,  edited 
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Joshua  Williams'  "  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Personal 
Property,  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Conveyancing." 

Charles  M.  Wetherill,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France  and  Germany,  was  author  of  (1) 
"  Manufacture  of  Vinegar,  its  Theory  and  Practice, 
with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Quick  Process,"  1860  ; 
also  "  Chemical  Analysis."  He  contributed  largely 
to  scientific  journals  at  home  and  in  Germany  and 
France. 

Samuel  Wetherill,  ancestor  of  the  above,  a  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Free  Quakers,  published  "  An  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Religious  Society  called  Free  Quakers," 
and  several  other  smaller  religious  papers. 

John  A.  Warder  published  "  Hedge  Manual :  a 
Treatise  on  Hedges,  Evergreens,"  etc.,  and  "American 
Pomology."  He  also  translated  from  the  French 
Trousseau  and  Belloc  on  Laryngeal  Phthisis,  1839. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  Horti- 
cultural Review. 

William  D.  Gallagher  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
though  he  removed  to  the  West  when  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen years.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  several 
literary  journals, — as  The  Backwoodsman,  The  Cin- 
cinnati Mirror,  The  Western  Literary  Journal  and 
Monthly  Review,  The  Western  Magazine  and  Literary 
Journal.  In  1835,  Mr.  Gallagher  published  a  volume 
of  poetry  with  the  title  "  Erato,"  and  in  1836  an- 
other, and  still  another  in  1837.  His  reputation  as 
a  poet  began  with  the  publication,  anonymously, 
of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hornet."  The  second  volume 
opened  with  a  poem  on  Napoleon,  called  "  The 
Conqueror."  In  the  third  was  a  narrative  poem 
"Cadwallon."  In  1841  he  edited  a  volume  which  he 
styled  "Selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the 
West."  The  following  verses,  from  his  "August," 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : 

"  Faster  along  the  plain 
Moves  now  the  shade,  and  on  the  meadow's  edge: 

The  kine  are  forth  again. 

The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge ; 
Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  the  hot  sun. 
Welcome,  mild  eve  1  the  sultry  day  is  done. 

"  Pleasantly  comest  thou, 
Dew  of  the  evening,  to  the  crisped-up  grass, 

And  the  curled  corn-blades  bow 

As  the  light  breezes  pass, 
That  their  parched  lips  may  feel  thee  and  expand, 
Thou  sweet  reviver  of  the  fevered  land. 

"  So,  to  the  thirsting  soul, 
Cometh  the  dew  of  the  Almighty's  love  ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  made  whole, 

Turneth  in  joy  above 
To  where  the  spirit  freely  may  expand, 
Aud  rove,  untrammeled,  in  that  better  land." 

John  S.  Hart,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  published, 
in  1849,  an  essay  on  "  Spenser  and  the  Faerie  Queene," 
and  in  1851,  "  Female  Prose  Writers  of  America  ;"  in 
1844,  "A  Class-Book  of  Poetry"  and  "  A  Class-Book 
of  Prose ;"  in  1845,  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  for  the  Use  of  Schools," 
and  an  "English  Grammar;"   in   1853,   "Greek   and 


Roman  Mythology,"  and  other  works.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Common  School  Journal,  Sartain's  Magazine,  The 
Iris,  and  White's  "  Universal  History." 

Ebenezer  Hazard,  one  time  postmaster-general  of 
the  United  States,  published,  in  1792,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  "  Historical  Collections,  consisting  of  State 
Papers  and  other  authentic  Documents,  intended  as 
Materials  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." These  collections  and  those  of  his  son  have 
always  been  regarded  as  of  inestimable  value.  His  son, 
Samuel  Hazard,  was  editor  of  the  "  Register  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1828  to  1836,"  "  United  States  Commercial 
and  Statistical  Register,  1839  to  1842,"  "  Annals  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  Discovery  of  Delaware  (1609) 
to  the  Year  1682,"  "  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records," 
and  "  Pennsylvania  Archives  from  1682  to  1790." 
As  a  historical  scholar,  patient,  industrious,  and 
judicious,  he  has  had  no  equal  among  authors  in  that 
field  of  literature.  Willis  P.  Hazard  in  1879  pub- 
lished the  "Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Olden  Time"  as  a  supplementary  volume  to 
"  Watson's  Annals." 

Henry  D.  Gilpin,  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  published  "  Reports  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
!  sylvania,"  authorities  (chiefly  under  Judge  Hopkin- 
son)  that  rank  among  the.  highest  in  the  profession, 
also  "  Opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Government  to  the 
Year  1841."  He  was  appointed  by  Congress  super- 
visor of  the  publication  of  the  "  Madison  Papers," 
1840.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  a  constant  contributor  to  lit- 
erary journals,  among  them  The  American  Quarterly, 
The  Democratic,  and  North  American  Reviews.  He 
wrote  a  large  number  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of 
several  of  the  public  men  with  whom  he  was  con- 
temporary. 

Richard  de  Charmes,  a  minister  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  Church,  was  the  author  of  "  The  New 
Churchman  Extra."  He  also  published  several 
sermons  and  lectures  in  defense  of  his  religious 
faith. 

One  of  the  busiest  literary  men  that  Philadelphia 
has  produced  is  Timothy  Shay  Arthur.  He  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  but  came  to  this  city 
in  1841,  and  engaged  in  journalism.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  Arthur's 
Home  Magazine.  Among  his  voluminous  writings 
are  "  Arthur's  Juvenile  Library,"  "  Cottage  Library," 
"Golden  Grains  from  Life's  Harvest-Field,"  "Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Real  Life,"  "  Leaves  from  the  Book 
of  Human  Life,"  "  The  Loftons  and  the  Pinker- 
tons,"  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,"  "Tales  for 
Rich  and  Poor,"  "Advice  to  Young  Men,"  "Six 
Nights  with  the  Washingtonians,"  "Maiden,  Wife, 
and  Mother,"  "Tales  of  Married  Lite,'  "Trm 
Riches,"  "The  Hand  but  not  the  Heart,"  "Tired 
of  Housekeeping,"  "  Stories  of  Domestic  Life,"  and 
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"The  Good  Time  Coming."  Together  with  \V.  II. 
Carpenter,  he  published  also  a  aeries  of  histories  of 

several  States  of  the  1 " n ion. 

Abel  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D..  the  distinguished 
Methodist  divine,  has  written  a  large  number  of 
works,  anion;;  them  "  Memorials  of  the  Introduction 

of  Methodism  into  New  England,"  1848;  "Memorials 
of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in  New  England;" 
"Church  Polity;"  "Pastors'  Stories;"  "Sketches 
and  Incidents;"  "Tales  from  the  Parsonage;"  "The 
Great  Reform;"  "The  Preaching  Required  by  the 
Times;"  "The  History  of  Methodism  in  its  Different 

Den national  Forms;"  "  History  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;" 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs;"  "The  Cen- 
tenary  of  American  Methodism;"  "The  Women  of 
Methodism  :  Its  Three  Foundresses,  Susanna  Wesley, 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Barbara  Heck, 
with  Sketches  of  their  Female  Associates  and  Suc- 
cessors in  the  Early  History  of  the  Denomination.'' 
He  was  also  editor  of  several  Methodist  journals, 
and  contributor  to  many  more. 

Martin  Russell  Thayer,  a  native  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1S40,  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  became  in  1867  associate 
judge  of  the  District  Court.  He  published,  besides 
several  other  pamphlets,  "A  Reply  [in  1862  to 
Charles  J.  IngersolPs  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  a  Slave 
State,"  and  in  the  same  year  "The  Puties  of  Citizen- 
ship." 

Joseph  Parrish  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  published  (1844)  "  Memoir  of  Timothy 
Dwight  ;"  the  next  year.  "  Memoir  of  David  Hale;" 
in  1848,  "  Young  Men  Admonished;"  in  1851,"  Hints 
to  Employers;"  in  L852,  "Stray  Meditations;"  in 
1854,  "The  Inalienable  Possession;"  and  the  same 
year,  "  Photographic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent ;"  in  1855, "  The  Good  Man's  Memorial ;",  in  1857, 
-  The  Early  Witnesses ;"  the  same  year.  "  Last  Sab- 
bath in  Broadway  Tabernacle:  A  Historical  Dis- 
course;" in  1858,  "Teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
on  Slavery."  and  "  Memoirs  of  David  Stoddard.  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Nestorians  ;"  in  1859,  "  The  College  as 

a  Religious  Institution ;"  in  IStiO.  "Love  and  Pen- 
alty;' in  1863,  "  The  Sergeant's  Memorial ;' 

many  other  works,  and  numerous  contribution,  to 
religion-  and  literary  journals. 

Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  the 
M,.<         • 

and  tie     i  Pha  .lie  edited 

R.  B.  Griffith's    "Universal    Formulary,"  and   Dr. 
Benjamin  Ellis'  "  Medical   Formulary,"  and  a  trans- 
mi  lie   |  rem  It   I  a:  i  aux's  "  Midwifery." 

Joseph  M.  Wilson  became  well  known  a-  the 
originator,  in  1858,  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Historical 
Almanac  and  Annual  lb  membrancer  of  the  Church," 


regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  ever 
published. 

George  D.  Potts,  D.D.,  pastor,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  L864),  of  tie  University  Place  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 
Besides  many  contributions  to  various  religious  jour- 
nals, he  published  various  sermons,  lectures,  and 
addre.-,-.  between  1826  and  1854. 

Philip  Syng  Physick,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent in  the  medical  profession  of  any  country,  after  a 
three  year-'  eour.-e  of  study  abroad,  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, bis  native  place,  and  contributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  papers  to  the  journals  of  his  time,  such  a-  the 
New  York  Medical  Repository,  Dr.  Coxe's  M 
seum,  Eclei  t  <   I:  \  ■/     ■  i  U  of  N<<1- 

ical  mid  Physical  Sciences.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
him  was  made  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  J.  Randolph, 
surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Randolph  also  published  several  pro- 
fessional papers.  A  biographical  memoir  of  him  was 
written  by  G.  W.  Norris,  M.D.,  1848. 

W.  H.  Odenheimer,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  published  "  The  Origin  and  Compilation  of 
the  Prayer-Book,"  1841 ;  same  year,  "The  Devout 
Churchman'  Companion;''  "The  True  Catholic  no 
Romanist,"  1842;  "Thoughts  on  Immersion,"  1843; 
"  The  Young  Churchman  Catechised,"  1844 ;  "  F.  Rin- 
gelburgius  on  Study,"  "  Bishop  White's  Opinions," 
1846;  "Essay  on  Canon  Law."  1847;  "The  Clergy- 
man'- Assistant  in  Reading  the  Liturgy."  1848;  "The 
Private  Prayer-Book,"  1851;  "Jerusalem  and  its 
Vicinity." 

William  B.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  at 
one  time  professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
originated  the  plan  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  that  have  been 
much  praised,  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  He  pub- 
lished "  Report  of  the  Reconnoissance  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,"  1836;  "  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Virginia,"  1836-41. 

Horace  Wemyss Smith, son  of  Richard  Penn  Smith, 
published  "Nuts  for  the  Future  Historian  to  Crack, 
containing  the  Cadwalader  Pamphlet,  Vallej  Forge 
Letters,"!  tc.,  18  i6;  "  In.  Miscellaneous  Worksof  the 
Late  Richard  Penn  Smith,"  1856  j  "The  Yorktown 
Orderly  Book,    L865;   poems  in  Qodey's  and  G 

"  Patriotic  Song-  of  Ann  rica,"  and  "The 

l.iie  and  Services  of  William  Smith.  D.D." 

Lloyd  P.  Smith,  who  was  great-grandson  of  James 

Logan,    succeeded    hi-   father.    John    Jay  Smith,   as 

librarian   of  the   Loganian  Library.     He    published 

Report    io  the  Contributors  of  the   Pennsylvania 

Relief  Association  for  East  Tennessee  of  a  Commis- 
sion -cut  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  Visit  that 
Region,"  1864;  "  Remarks  on  tie  Existing  Mate-rials 
for  forming  a  Just  Estimate  of  the  Character  of 
Napoleon  I..'    1865;  "Remarks  on  the  Apology  tor 
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Usurpation  contained  in  Napoleon's  Life  of  Caesar," 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  editor  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine.  John  Jay  Smith,  his  father,  was  busy  in 
literature  for  some  years.  A  notice  of  him  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  on  Libraries. 

William  Strickland,  architect,  published  "  Triangu- 
lation  of  the  Entrance  into  Delaware  Bay  ;"  "  Reports 
on  Canals,  Railways,"  1826;  and,  together  with  E.  H. 
Gill  and  R.  H.  Campbell,  "Public  Works  of  the 
United  States,"  1841. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Stith,  in  1831,  published  "  Thoughts 
on  Female  Education." 

William  Suddards,  D.D.,  a  native  of  England, 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  and  for  many  years  edited  The  Episcopal 
Recorder,  and  "  The  British  Pulpit." 

Furman  Sheppard,  an  able  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  was  the  author  of  "The  Constitutional 
Text-Book,"  1855 ;  "  The  First  Book  of  the  Consti- 
tution," 1861 ;  and  "  A  General  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Easements."  A  more  extended  notice  of  him  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

Samuel  Sloan,  architect,  published  "  The  Model 
Architect,"  1852 ;  "  Constructive  Architecture,"  1859  ; 
"City  and  Suburban  Architecture,"  1859;  "Home- 
stead Architecture,"  1869 ;  "  American  Houses," 
1868 ;  and  published  Sloan's  Architectural  Review  and 
Builder  s  Journal. 

Clifford  Stanley  Sims  wrote  "  Stemmata  Rosel- 
lana,"  1859  ;  "  The  Origin  and  Signification  of  Scot- 
tish Surnames,"  1862;  and  "  History  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey." 

William  Henry  Milburn,  the  celebrated  blind 
Methodist  evangelist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
published  "The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle-Bags,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Rev.  John  McClintock. 

Benjamin  Moran,  private  secretary  to  James 
Buchanan  when  United  States  minister  in  London, 
published  "The  Footman  and  Highway;  or,  Wan- 
derings of  an  American  in  Great  Britain."  Mr. 
Moran  was  for  some  years  United  States  minister  to 
Portugal. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Moore  published  "  The  Good 
Child's  Library,"  forty-eight  volumes;  "Poems  for 
my  Friends;"  and  the  annuals  "  The  Winter  Bloom" 
and  "  The  Talisman."  He  was  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Souvenir. 

Edward  Joy  Morris,  member  of  Congress  and 
charge  d'affaires  to  Naples,  and  United  States  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  published  "  Notes  of  a  Tour  through 
Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,"  etc.,  1812; 
"  The  Turkish  Empire  ;"  "Life  and  Love  in  Norway," 
translated  from  the  German  of  Theodore  Miigge ; 
also  "Erich  Randal;"  and  "Corsica,  Picturesque, 
Historical,  and  Social,"  from  the  German  of  Gre- 
gorinus. 

Edward  Duffleld  Neill,  Presbyterian  minister  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  published 
"Annals  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,"  and 


"History  of  Minnesota,  from  the  Earliest  French 
Explorations  to  1858."  He  contributed  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Quarterly  Review. 

John  Neill,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  was  author  of  "  Outlines  of  the  Arteries, 
Nerves,  Veins,  and  Lymphatics,"  and,  with  Francis 
Gurney  Smith,  "  An  Analytic  Compendium  of  the 
Various  Branches  of  Medical  Science ;"  also  edited 
an  American  issue  (1852)  of  William  Pirrie's  "Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery." 

John  H.  Packard,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  translated  from 
the  French  Malgaigne's  "  Treatise  on  Fractures," 
and  was  author  of  "  Manual  of  Minor  Surgery," 
1863  ;  "  Lectures  on  Inflammation,"  and  "  Rules  for 
the  Course  to  be  followed  by  the  Bystanders  in  case 
of  Railroad  Injury,  when  Surgical  Assistance  cannot 
be  at  once  obtained,"  1864. 

Joseph  Pancoast,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  the  world,  professor  of  Anatomy 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  besides  many  contribu- 
tions to  various  scientific  journals,  was  the  author  of 
"  A  Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery ;  comprising  a  De- 
scription of  the  Various  Processes  of  the  Art,  includ- 
ing all  the  New  Operations ;  exhibiting  the  State  of 
Surgical  Science  in  its  Present  Advanced  Condition  ; 
with  a  large  number  of  Plates,"  1844,  and  of  sundry 
Essays  and  Introductory  Lectures  to  his  Class.  He 
was  also  editor  of  several  works  published  in  foreign 
countries,  as  Lobstein's  "  Treatise  on  the  Human 
Sympathetic  Nerve,"  Manec's  "Great  Sympathetic 
Nerve  and  Cerebro-Spinal  System  in  Man,"  Wistar's 
"  System  of  Anatomy." 

Edward  M.  Paxson,  once  editor  of  the  Newtown 
Journal,  and  founder  of  the  Bucks  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  afterward  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  printed  verses,  com- 
posed by  himself,  upon  his  parents. 

Joseph  Rupert  Paxton  was  author  of  "  Jewelry  and 
the  Precious  Stones  (by  Hipponax  Roset),"  1856;  and 
"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  Mr.  Paxton  has  translated 
a  number  of  French  plays,  and  dramatized  many  of 
Dickens'  stories.  He  was  for  two  years,  1854-56, 
editor  of  the  Bizarre. 

William  A.  Porter,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  published  (1)  "An  Address 
at  Lafayette  College,"  1842;  "Essay  on  the  Law 
pertaining  to  the  Sheriff's  Office,"  1845;  "Address 
before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,"  1849  ;  and 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
John  B.  Gibson,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,"  1855.  He  contributed  also  to  The 
American  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Journal. 

A.  Snowden  Piggott,  M.D.,  is  author  of  "Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy  as  applied  to  Dental  Surgery,"  and 
the  "  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  of  Copper." 

Caspar  Wistar  Pennock,  M.D.,  was  author,  with 
W.  W.  Gerhard,  of  "  Observations  of  the  Cholera  of 
Paris,"  1832. 
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William  Stevens  Perry,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Iowa,  is  author  of  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Association  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
tricl  of  Massachusetts,"  I  359;  with  Francis  L.  Hawks, 
"  Journal  of  the  General  Conventions  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  1785  to  1853  ;"  the  "Journals 
of  the  Diocese  of  the  Conventions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire;" an  "  Historical  Fragment  (Bishops  Seabury 
and  Provost) :"  "  The  Connection  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  Early  American  Discovery  and  Colo- 
nization ;"  "The  Proposed  Book  of  Common  1'raycr 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church;"  edited,  with  in- 
troduction, "The  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Colonial 
Church;"  "  Questions  on  the  Lite  and  Labors  of  the 
(ireat  Apostle;  for  Sunday  and  Parish  Clubs  and 
Bible-Classes'." 

Henry  Peterson,  editor  of  Neat's  Gazette  and  Satur- 

Post,  wrote  ''The   Twin  Brothers;  or, 

i  ;i   Charity,"   1843.     He  has  also  published 

novels,  and  several  poems,  all  which  have  been  much 

praised. 

Robert  E.  Peterson,  M.D.,  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Roman  Catholic  nol  the  only  True  Religion,  not  an  ' 
Infallible  Church." 

Addinell  Hewson,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  Wills  Hospital, 
edited  a  "Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Eye,"  by  Mackenzie,  1854.  His  father,  Thomas  T. 
Hewson,  M.D.,  was  translator  of  the  "Treatise  on 
Syphilis."  by  Swediaur. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hughes,  a  native  of  England,  emigrated 
to  Philadelphia.  She  was  the  author  of  "Aunt  Mary's 
Library  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  10  vols.,  "  Ornaments 
Discovered,"  "Stories  for  Children,"  "Emma  Mor- 
timer," and  "  Buds  and  Blossoms." 

E.  Kent  Kane,  who  was  son  of  Judge  Kane,  United 
strict  judge  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  works  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced  upon  the  subject  of  travels,  whether  by  land 
This  was  his  account,  entitled  "  The  United 
Slates  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,"  written  after  sixteen  months'  cruise  on 
that  most  perilous  and  philanthropic  undertaking. 
In  1856  he  published  "Arctic  Explorations:  The 
Second  Grinnell  Expedition  during  the  Years  1858- 
55;"  in  1856  Par  North:  Explorations  in  the  Arctic 
Regions."  The  author  received  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  first  year's  sales  of  "  Arctic  Explora- 
tion-        imong  the  many  hundreds  of  expressions 

of  praise   to    Mr.  Kane,    we    give   the   following    from 

B  IP-  constant   Belf-possession  during  his 

long  trial-,  his  quickness  of  judgment,  his  unshrink- 
ing courage  in  danger,  his  fertility  in  resources  in  the 
eatest  difficulty,  give  him  a  very  high  place 
,   firel  rank  of  ocean  navigators  as  a  leader. 

and  i imander,  and  man,  and  no  one  of  them  all 

has  told  the  Btorj  of  thosi  ■  charmingly 

as  he  has  don.." 

John  Jones,   M.D.,  a   natue  of  New    York,  wrote 
marl  Wounds    and    Fractures." 


After  his  death,  Dr.  Mease  published  an  account  of 
his  life,  with  his  surgical  works. 

J.  P.  Jones  published,  in  1834,  "  Eulogy  on  A.  Laus- 
sat;"  and  in  1850,  "  Pennsylvania  State  Reports." 

Walter  K.  Johnson  published  "Natural  Philos- 
ophy on  the  Basis  of  Moffat,"  1885;  the  same  year, 
"  Chemistry  ;"  "  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Anthracite  Coal 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  1841  ;  an  edition  of 
Knapp's"  Chemical  Technology,"  1848;  an  edition  of 
Weisbach's  "  Mechanics,"  1849 ;  and  in  1850,  "  The 
Coal-Trade  of  British  America."  Mr.  Johnson  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute. 

Joseph  H.  Jones,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  pub- 
lished (1)  "Revivals  of  Religion,"  1839;  "Influences 
of  Physical  Causes  on  Religious  Experience."  in  1  <4t"> : 
"Life  of  Ashbel  Green,"  1849;  and  in  1850,  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler."  He 
also  published  several  other  sermons  and  essays. 

Thomas  Evans,  in  1828,  published  "Exposition  oi 
the  Faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

Francis  Glass,  in  1835,  published  a  life  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Latin. 

Richard  Harlan,  M.D.,  was  author,  in  1825,  of 
"Fauna  Americana,"  and  in  1835,  of  "Medical  and 
Physical  Researches." 

J.  Harlan,  in  1841,  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  India  and 
Afghanistan." 

Thomas  F.  Gordon  was  author,  in  1827,  of  "  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  ;"  "  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  its  Discovery,"  1829;  "A  History  of 
New  Jersey,"  1831 ;  "  History  of  America,"  1831 ; 
"History  of  Ancient  Mexico,"  and  "Gazetteer  of  New 
Jersey,"  1834,  and  "  Gazetteer  of  New  York,"  1886. 
Gordon  wrote  with  judgment.  His  historical  works 
are  valuable. 

Charles  G.  Leland,  one  of  the  most  gifted  among 
our  literary  men,  was  born  in  this  city  Aug 
and  alter  his  graduation  at  Princeton  studied  abroad 
for  some  years.     Some  time  after  his  return  he  began 

paper-  tor  the  Knickerbocker  ' 
which  were  afterward  published  in  book-form,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Sketch-Book. "  He  has  also  pub- 
lished "The  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams,"  1855; 
'  Meister  Karl's  Sketch-Book,"  1856,  a  collection  of 
miscellanies  and  sketches  of  foreign  travel  ;  "  Pictures 
of  Travel,"  1856;  a  translation  of  Heine's  Beiso- 
bilder;"  also  Heine's  "  Book  of  Song;"  and  "  Hans 
lireitmann's  Ballads,"  18CS-71.  He  began  his  literary 
career  while  in  college,  for  the  A 
sine,  and  was  an  editor  on  Sarlain's  Magazine,  Gris- 
wold's  International,  Oraho         "  the  Phila- 

delphia Bulletin,  and  other  periodicals.  Besides  his 
contributions  to  those  journals  and  to  Appleton's 
" Cyclopaedia,"  as  well  as  editorship  of  r 
ntal  Magazine,  and  the  Philadt  ]■ 
he  has  written  "Sunshine  in  Thought,"  1868;  '  Le- 
tt! Birds,"  1864  ;  "The  Union  Railway, 
Eastern   Division;   or.  Three  Thousand    Miles  in  a 
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Railway  Car,"  1867  ;  and  in  1872  he  published  a  book 
of  poems  entitled  "The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius 
and  other  Poems."  In  the  same  year  he  published 
"  Gaudeamus,"  and  a  year  later  "  The  English  Gyp- 
sies and  their  Language,"  and  the  "  Egyptian  Sketch- 
Book, "  besides  other  works  and  contributions.  His 
brother,  Henry  Perry  Leland,  a  graceful  magazine 
writer,  was  born  in  this  city  Oct.  28,  1828,  and  died 
here  Sept.  22,  1868.  In  1856  he  published  a  volume  I 
of  sketches  entitled  "  The  Gray  Bay  Mare,"  and  in 
1863  "  Americans  in  Rome."  He  was  wounded  in 
the  civil  war  by  a  piece  of  shell  while  serving  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
recovered. 

George  H.  Boker  published  in  1847  "The  Lesson  of 
Life,  and  other  Poems."  The  next  year  appeared 
"  Calaynos,"  a  tragedy,  which  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful both  at  American  and  British  theatres.  Suc- 
cessively came  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "  The  Betrothal," 
"  Leonor  de  Guzman,"  and  "  Francesca  da  Rimini." 
His  "  Plays  and  Poems,"  in  two  volumes,  were  pub- 
lished in  1856.  The  following  is  said  by  Professor 
Tuckerman  in  "Characteristics  of  Literature:"  "The 
glow  of  his  images  is  chastened  by  a  noble  simplicity, 
keeping  them  within  the  line  of  human  sympathy 
and  natural  expression.  He  has  followed  the  masters 
of  dramatic  writing  with  rare  judgment.  He  also  ex- 
cels many  gifted  poets  of  his  class  in  a  quality  essential 
to  an  acted  play, — spirit.  To  the  tragic  ability  he 
unites  aptitude  for  the  easy,  colloquial,  and  jocose 
dialogue,  such  as  must  intervene  in  the  genuine 
Shakespearean  drama,  to  give  relief  and  additional 
effect  to  high  emotion." 

Thomas  Scattergood.  Of  this  gentleman  the  Me- 
moirs were  published  in  London  in  1845. 

William  Sharswood,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  published  in  Vienna  "Studia  Physica."  In 
1862  he  published  in  Philadelphia  "  Elenore ;  a 
Drama,  in  Five  Acts."  The  same  year  were  published 
his  "  Miscellaneous  Writings." 

George  Washington  Smith  published  (1)  "Facts 
and  Arguments  in  Favor  of  Adopting  Railroads  in 
Preference  to  Canals ;"  in  1829,  "  Defense  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System  of  Solitary  Confinement  of 
Prisoners." 

Eliza  L.  Sproat  was  author  of  "  The  Keepsake," 
1847  ;  "  The  Snow-Flake,"  1849 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  a  contributor  to  "  Leaflets  of  Memory."  She  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Sartain's  Magazine. 

Thomas  Stewardson,  M.D.,  at  one  time  physician 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  wrote  "  Researches  on 
Emphysema  of  the  Lungs,"  1830  ;  and  "  Observations 
on  Remittent  Fever."  He  wrote  also  many  other 
articles,  that  were  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

James  Milnor,  D.D.,  at  one  time  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  became  an  Episcopal  divine  and 
rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York.     He  pub- 


lished occasional  sermons  and  addresses.  After  his 
death  a  memoir  of  him  was  published  by  Rev.  John 
J.  Stone,  D.D.,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn, 
1855. 

Richard  R.  Montgomery  translated  Segur's  "  His- 
tory of  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,"  in  1842. 

Robert  Parkinson  was  author  of  "The  Complete 
Confectioner,  Pastry-Cook,  and  Baker,  with  Addi- 
tions and  Alterations,"  1844. 

Robert  M.  Patterson,  M.D.,  son  of  Robert,  LL.D., 
before  mentioned,  professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  published  "  Early  History  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  1843;  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Franklin  Institute  in  the  same  year, 
and  afterward  several  other  addresses. 

W.  Alexander,  in  1847,  published  poetical  works, 
including  "Christian  Dramas  and  Minor  Poems," 
with  a  Dissertation  on  Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life. 

David  Bates,  in  1848,  published  a  collection  of 
poems  in  a  volume  styled  "The  iEolian." 

John  Binns  was  author  of  "  A  Digest  of  the  Laws 
and  Judicial  Decisions  of  Pennsylvania  touching  the 
Authority  of  Justices  of  the  Peace"  (1840),  which 
was  revised  and  republished  under  the  title  "Magis- 
trate's Manual."  In  1855  he  put  forth  his  "  Auto- 
biography." Mr.  Binns  was  editor  of  the  Democratic 
Press,  and  as  a  political  writer  he  was  among  the 
foremost  of  his  time. 

W.  H.  Crump,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  a  very 
popular  writer  of  periodical  literature,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
In  1841  he  published  "The  World  in  a  Pocket- 
Book  ;  or,  Universal  Popular  Statistics." 

Robert  Egglesfield  Griffith,  M.D.,  published  "  Medi- 
cal Botany,"  1847.  "  The  Universal  Formulary"  was 
published  in  1856,  after  his  death.  He  was  also 
editor  of  several  works  by  eminent  foreign  medical 
men. 

Henry  B.  Hirst  published  in  1845  "The  Coming 
of  the  Mammoth,  The  Funeral  of  Time,  and  other 
Poems;"  in  1848,  "Endymion,  a  Tale  of  Greece,"  in 
four  cantos;  in  1849,  "The  Penance  of  Roland,  a 
Romance  of  the  Peine  Forte  et  Dure;  and  other 
Poems."  The  poems  of  Mr.  Hirst  exhibited  very  often 
a  fancy  of  a  very  high  degree.  The  following  verses 
are  from  "The  Robin."  After  singing  of  the  legend 
of  this  bird  covering  the  babes  with  leaves,  he  ends 
thus: 

Their  fledglings  undisturbed.    Often  baa  hovered, 
While  I  have  stood  anear 

Gently  and  dove-like,  and  I  pas-ed  away 
Proudly,  and  feeling  it  as  much  a  glory 

As  'twas  in  Ciesar's  day 
"To  win  a  triumph,  to  have  left  that  nest 

Untouched;  and  many  and  many  aachool-lioy  time, 
When  my  sure  gun  was  to  my  shoulder  prest, 

The  thought  of  that  old  rhymo 
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"Cnmou'.-r  me,  and  I  lei  the  ruliin  ko. 

At  hurt  the  young  km  out,  &nd  t..  the  woods 
All  b*Te  de]  raltij  glow 

"Then  Autumn -.  in  I.  fearful  of  n-  rage, 

They  Bit  again.    So  roni  th"  robln'i  life: 
Sprint-.  Summer,  Autumn,  winter,  see-  it*  page 
l  with  fur.'  ..r  ..irifV." 

Eliza  Leslie  was  one  of  the  most  popular  female 
writers  that  lias  risen  in  any  pari  of  this  country. 
Her  published  writings  wire  "Seventy-five  Receipts 

for  Pastry,  Cake-,  and  Sweetmeats,"  1827.  Then  fol- 
lowed "The  Minor,"  "  Young  Americans,"  "Stories 
for  Emma,"  "Stories  for  Adelaide,"  "Stories  for 
Belen," "Atlantic Tales,"  "  Birth-Day  Stories,"  "The 
Wonderful  Traveller,"  "Domestic  Cookery-Book," 
"Althea  Vernon;  or,  The  Embroidered  Handker- 
chief," "Henrietta  Harrison,"  "Kitty's    Relations, 

" Leonilla Lynmore,"  "Ladies'  Receipt  Book, 1'he 

Maid  of  Canal  Street,"  "The  Bloxhams,"  "Indian 
Meal  Book,"  "Amelia,"  "The  Dennings  and  their 
Beaux,"  "Alina  Derlay,"  "  French  Cookery,"  "Stories 
for  Young  People,"  "Stories  for  Summer  Days  and 
Winter  Nights,"  "  Knssel  and  Sydney,  and  Charles 
Loring,"  "  Behavior  Book,"  etc.  Besides  these,  she 
edited  The  Gift  and  The  Violet,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  other  periodicals.  The  works  of  no 
other  female  American  author  have  ever  sold  so  well 
as  those  of  Miss  Leslie. 

Alfred  Taylor,  Presbyterian  divine,  pastor  at  Bris- 
tol, is  author  of  "  Uuion  Prayer  Meeting  Hymn- 
Book,"  1858;  " Prayer-Meeting  Tune-Book,"  L859; 
"Sunday-School  Photographs,"  1864;  "The  Extra 
Hymn-Book,"    L864;    "Hints  about    the    Sunday- 

School  Work,"  1869.  Ho  was  the  editor  of  Sunday- 
School  Work. 

Joseph  Thomas.  M.D..  with  others,  published 
"Baldwin's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,"  1845;  "Travels 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  1854;  A  Revised  Gazet- 
teer," 1854;  and,  with  others,  "  A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  World."  In  1865  lie  published  a 
"Comprehensive  Medical  Dictionary,"  and  in  1869, 
" Lippincott's  Dictionary  of  Biography  ami  Mythol- 
ogy." 

B.  Trego  wr.it.-  "  A  Geography  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, i-i  ■'•-.  and  arranged  the  Franklin  papers  for 
the  American  Philosophical  Soci 

George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  in  lSiil  published  List  of 
American  Writers  on  Recent  Conchology,  with  the 
Titles  of  their  Memoirs  and  Dates  of  Publication;" 
ill  I..  Molluscs  of  I  [arper's  Ferry." 
and  "  Synopsis  of  the  Recent  Species  of  Gastroch  sa- 
in 1862, 
"A  sket.-li  i.r  tin-  History  of  Conchology  in  the 
United  .-tat.-,  and  a  "  Monograph  of  the  Order 
Pholodacea, and  other  Paper-:"  in  1865,  "Synonymy 
of  the  Specie-  nf  Btrepomatidae." 

.lame-  Tyson,  M.D.,  in  L870  published  "The  Cell 
n    History  and  Present  State,  with  a  Bibli- 
ography of  the  Subject." 


Henry  ('.  Watson,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  wrote 
"  ('amp- Fire-  of  the  Revolution;  or.  The  War  of  In- 
dependence," 1851  ;  "  Nights  in  a  Block-House  ;  or, 
Sketches  of  Border  Life,"  L852;  "Old  Bell  of  Inde- 
pendence," 1852;  "Yankee  Tea-Party;  or,  Boston  in 
■  .  ;  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  n  nil  a  History  of  the  United  States;"  "  Heroic 
Women  of  Philadelphia,"  lso.":  "  Ladies'  Glee  Book," 
1854;  "  Masonic  Musical  Manual,"  1855;  "Universal 
Naval  History;"  "Camp-Fires  of  Napoleon,"  1856; 
.I  History  a-  exhibited  in  the  Lives  of 
Celebrated  Women."  He  wrote  other  works,  upon 
hunting,  etc. 

R.   M.   Whitney,   editor   of    T/u 
published  a  "Memorial  to  Congress  on  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States"  ill  1832. 

John  R.Whitney,  in  1869,  published  "  The  Last 
Passover:  an  Account  of  the  Closing  Incidents  in 
the  Life  upon  Earth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a 
Verbal  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospel  Narratives." 

Henry  Wikoflf  was  author  of  "  Napoleon  Louis 
Bonaparte,  First  President  of  France:  Biographical 
and  Personal  Sketches,  including  a  Visit  to  the  Prince 
at  the  Castle  of  Ham."  1849;  "  My  Courtship  and  its 
Consequences,"  1855;  "The  Adventures  of  a  Rising 
Diplomatist,"  1856;  "A  New  Vorker  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  his  Adventures  in  Paris."  There  is  an 
interesting  report  of  his  trial,  along  with  others,  for 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  forced  marriage  with  Miss 
Gamble  in  "  My  Courtship." 

Joseph  Janvier  Woodward.  M.D.,  surgeon  United 
States  army,  published,  in  1862,  "The  Hospital  Stew- 
ard's Manual;"  "  Outline  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases 
of  the  United  States  Armies,  as  observed  during  the 
Present  War,"  1864. 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D..  professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  published,  in  1865, 
"Monograph  of  the  North  American  Myriapoda," 
and  several  other  scientific  books,  and  has  been  a 
contributor  to  very  many  scientific  journals. 

Thomas  A.  Budd,  a  leading  lawyer,  published  in 
"The  National  Portrait  Gallery"  the  "  Life  of  John 
Dickinson,"   and   was   the  author  of   several   printed 

addresses, 

J.  W.  Comfort,  M.D.,  in  1853,  published  "  Practice 
of  Medicine  on  Thomsonian  Principles,  adapted  as 

well  to  the  Use  of  Families  a-  to  the  Practitioner." 

1).  Francis  Condie,  M.D.,  published  an  abridged  edi- 
tion of  Thomas'  "  Practice  of  Medicine"  in  1818;  in 
1  824,  "  A  i  iiur-e  of  Examinations  for  the  Use  of  Med- 
ical Student-  ;"  in  1881,  "  The  Catechism  of  Health  :" 
in  1882,  "  A  Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera;"  in  I*>o0. 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children." 

Benjamin  l.lli-.  M.D.,  »:i-  author  of  "  1'he  Medical 
Formulary  ;"  corrected  and  extended  byS.G.  Morton. 

M.D.,  L849. 

( ■oiiverneur  Fmerson.  M. I).,  edited,  in  1853,  "  John- 
son'- Farmer- and  Planter's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural 
\tlair-.        He  wrote  much   upon    medical    statistics. 
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He  also  published  "  Effects  of  Depressing  Influences 
in  Changing  the  Proportions  of  the  Sexes  at  Birth." 

Edwin  T.  Freedley  published,  in  1852,  "Money: 
how  to  Get,  Save,  Spend,  Give,  Lend,  and  Bequeath 
it,"  a  work  that  created  a  decided  sensation  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  London  Economist  said  of  it,  "  Mr. 
Freedley's  is  a  capital  book,  and,  considered  as  a 
representative  of  the  daily  dealings  of  the  Americans, 
it  raises  them  very  much  in  our  estimation.  The 
work  ought  to  be  read  by  all  traders,  old  and  young." 
In  1856  he  published  "  Leading  Pursuits  and  Leading 
Men  ;"  and  in  1858,  "  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufac- 
tures." 

J.  Reese  Fry  edited  Conrad's  "Life  of  Zachary 
Taylor." 

.  William  E.  Horner,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1851,  published 
"  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology  ;"  in  1856,  "  United 
States  Dissector  ;  or,  Lessons  on  Practical  Anatomy," 
and  "  An  Anatomical  Atlas." 

Edward  D.  Ingraham.a  member  of  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  author  of  "  A  View  of  the  Insolvent  Laws 
of  Philadelphia,"  1827  ;  editor  of  "  Gow  on  Partner- 
ship," 1844;  of  Vattel's  "  Law  of  Nations,"  1852;  of 
"  English  Ecclesiastical  Reports  from  1809  to  1835," 
also  of  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  events  connected 
with  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C., 
by  the  British  army  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Horatio  Gates  Jones,  in  1858,  published  "  Genea- 
logical Account  of  Wigard  and  Gerhard  Levering." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Lippincott,  nee  Clarke,  made  some 
reputation  over  the  signature  of  "  Grace  Greenwood." 
Her  work  began  with  letters  to  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror. She  subsequently  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  most  of  which  were  received  with  great  favor. 
Some  of  them  are  "  Greenwood  Leaves,"  in  1849, 
with  a  new  series ;  Poetical  Works,  1850 ;  "  Haps  and 
Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,"  1852  ;  "  Recollections 
of  my  Childhood,  and  other  Stories;"  "  Merrie  Eng- 
land," 1855;  "A  Forest  Tragedy,  and  other  Tales," 
1856  ;  and,  in  1857,  "  A  New  Book  for  Children." 

J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.D.,  was  translator  (1856)  of 
the  German  Lehmann's  "Manual  of  Chemistry." 

P.  Pemberton  Morris,  in  1S49,  published  "  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Replevin  in  the  United 
States,  with  Appendix  of  Forms  and  Digest  of 
Statutes." 

Robert  Morris,  for  many  years  an  editor  of  the 

Philadelphia   Inquirer,   wrote    extensively   and    with 

marked  ability  on  various  subjects,  in  politics,  morals, 

and  social  life.     He  wrote  some  poetry,  as,  in  1836, 

"  The  Broken-Hearted. "     In  1836  he  was  contributor 

!   to  "The  Philadelphia   Book."     Some  of  his  moral 

;   and  social  sketches  and  stories  were  published  under 

i   the  title  "  Courtship  and  Marriage." 

Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
;    copal  Church,  has  published  two  volumes  that  were 
,   well  received,  "  Prayers  of  the  Church"  and  "  Rills 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life." 


Frederick  Overman  was  author  (1850)  of  "The 
Manufacturer  of  Iron  ;"  in  1851,  "  The  Manufacture 
of  Steel,"  and  "The  Moulder's  and  Founder's  Pocket 
Guide,"  and  "Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying,  and 
Mining;"  in  1852,  "Mechanics  for  the  Millwright, 
Machinist,  Civil  Engineer,  Architect,  and  Student," 
and  a  "  Treatise  on  Metallurgy." 

William  V.  Pettit  published  (1852)  his  "Addresses 
delivered  in  Congress." 

Henry  Philips,  Jr.,  published  in  1862,  "  Historical 
1  Sketches  of  Paper  Money  issued  in  Pennsylvania;" 
in  1863,  "Catalogue  of  the  New  Jersey  Bills  of 
Credit ;"  in  1867,  "  Historical  Sketches  of  Paper 
Money,"  and  "  Some  Observations  on  the  Early  Cur- 
rency of  Maryland,"  also  "  Medicine  and  Astrology," 
and  "  The  Pleasures  of  Numismatic  Science." 

Edward  Pollock  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Gra- 
ham's Magazine.  Among  others  of  bis  poems  is  "  The 
Chandos  Picture." 

John  Meredith  Read,  a  great-grandson  of  the  signer 
George  Read,  and  son  of  Chief  Justice  John  M.  Read, 
has  been  prominently  conuected  for  many  years  with 
many  learned  societies,  and  contributed  largely  to 
their  various  subjects  of  inquiry.  He.  was  author, 
in  1860,  of  "The  Relation  of  the  Soil  Plants  and 
Animals ;"  in  1866,  of  "  A  Historical  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Henry  Hudson."  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
various  periodicals,  and  among  bis  contributions  have 
been  poems. 

Isaac  Reed,  Jr.,  in  1860,  published  a  collection  of 
juvenile  poems  called  "  Head  and  Heart  Fruits." 

Joseph  J.  Reed,  in  1862,  published  "  Outlines  ot 
Universal  History,  in  Three  Parts, — Ancient,  Medi- 
aeval, and  Modern." 

Mary  J.  Reed,  under  the  name  of  Marie  Roseau, 
was  a  contributor  to  several  literary  journals. 

David  Meredith  Reese,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  once  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  New  York  City  and 
County,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  author 
of  "  Observations  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever," 
1819;  "Strictures  on  Health,"  1828;  "Epidemic 
Cholera,"  1833  ;  "  Humbugs  of  New  York,"  1833 ; 
"  Review  of  First  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,"  1834;  Quakerism  versus  Cal- 
vinism," 1834;  "Phrenology  known  by  its  Fruits," 
1838;  and  "Medical  Lexicon  of  Modern  Termin- 
ology," 1855.  He  was,  besides,  editor  of  the  works 
of  several  foreign  writers. 

John  J.  Reese  published  "American  Medical 
Formulary"  in  1850,  and  in  1853,  "Analysis  of  Physi- 
ology." "  A  Treatise  upon  Toxicology"  is  his  most 
important  work,  published  about  1872. 

John  liiddell,  architect,  in  1867, published  "  Archi- 
tectural Designs  for  Model  Country  Residences." 

Abraham  Ritter  was  author  of  "  History  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Philadelphia,"  1857;  and  in 
1860,  of  "  Philadelphia  and  her  Merchants"  as  consti- 
tuted fifty  to  seventy  years  ago. 

Benjamin  Rush,  grandson  of  the  distinguished  phy- 
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sician  of  that  Dame,  wrote,  in  1862,  "  Letters  on  the 
Rebellion  to  a  Citizen  of  Washington  from  a  Citizen  J 
of  Philadelphia." 

Winthrop  Sargent  published,  in  1855,  "The  His- 
tory of  an  Expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  in 
1775;"  in  1857,  "The  Loyalist  Poetry  of  the  Revo- 
lution;" in  1868,  "A  Journal  of  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Cincinnati  in  1784;"  in  1861,  "The  Life 
and  Career  of  .Major  John  Andre,''  and  other  works 
concerning  thai  officer. 

Richard  Rush,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Lush,  born  at 
Philadelphia  Aug.  29,  1780,  a  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, held  high  positions:  Attorney-General  of 
Pennsylvania,  1811;  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

Stales,  Is!  I  to  L817  ;  Secretary  of  State  ami  minister 
to  England,  lie  wrote  largely  upon  political  and 
public  affairs.  He  was  author  of  an  edition  of  "  Laws 
of  the  United  States,"  L81S  ;  "  Memoranda  of  a  Resi- 
dence at  the  Court  of  St.  James,"  1833;  a  second 
volume,  "  Incidents,  Official  and  Personal,  from  1819 
to  L825;"  "Washington  in  Domestic  Life,"  1857; 
Mi  Productions,"  1860. 

Dr.  James  Rush,  -mi  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
founder  of  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  was  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man  Voice,'  which  high  scientific  authorities  declare 
to  be  the  most  philosophical  work  upon  the  voice  and  j 
methods  of  speech  ever  written.  Also  "  Hauilet,  a  I 
Dramatic  Prelude,"  1834;  "Analysis  of  the  Human 
Intellect,"  1865;  "Rhymes  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom 
and  Folly,'    L869. 

John  Sartain  published  the  Foreign  Semi-monthly, 
and  afterward  Sartain'a  Union  Magazine;  he  was  also 

in- some  time  with  Graham'sMaga  M 

published,  in  1  -■'>:'.  "Poetical  and   Prose  Illustrations 
of  Celebrated  American  Painters." 

Alexander Shiraz,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  in  1865, 
wrote  "Life  and  Letters  of  Lev.  .lames  May,  D.D." 

Henry  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  published  several  works, 

hi    "  A  Treatise  on  Minor  Surgery, "  1843;" 

"An  Anatomical  Atlas,"  1844;  "A  System  of  Op- 
:  irgery,"  L852;  "The  Treatment  id'  Un- 
united Fractures  by  Means  of  Artificial  Limbs,"  L855; 
"A  Professional  Visit  to  London  and  Paris,"  L855; 
"Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,"  L855;  "The  Medical,  Literary,  and 
Social  Influence  of  the  Alumni  of  Pennsylvania 
Dnivi  rail 

Marshall  B.Smith.a  divineof  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  one  of  the  editor-  of  T/u  Protestant  Church- 
man, published,  in  1861,  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Nation's 
and  "  The  Nation's  Duty." 

1 1.  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 

in  1866,  "  Didley  Dumps;  or,  John  Ellard 

id   '  What  Can  I  Doi      \   Question 

fbi   Professing  Christians ;"  and  the  following  year. 

May    I    Not?   or.  Two  U  |  hrODgh  a 

ipe." 


Rev.  Edward  Wurts,  in  1869,  published  "The  Thief 
on  the  Cross;  or,  the  Way  of  Salvation  by  Grace 
proved  and  illustrated  from  its  Leading  Example." 

Rev.  Daniel  B.  Woods,  in  L861,  published  "  sixteen 
Month-  at  tin-  Cold  Diggings."  of  which  the  London 
-aid  that  a  better  book  on  California  had 
not  come  within  its  notice. 

Amu-  Lee  Wister  nie  Furness  .  in  1864, translated 
from  the  German  of  George  Plum  and  Louis  Wahl 
"Seaside  and  Fireside  Fairies;"  in  1868,  "The  Old 
Mam'si  lies  Secret,"  and  "Gold  Elsie,"  fromtheGer- 
man  of  E.  Marlitt;  in  1869,  "The  Countess  Gisela," 
from  the  same ;  in  1870,  "  Only  a  Girl ;  or,  A  Physi- 
cian for  the  Soul,"  from  Wilhehnine  von  Hillern; 
in  1871,  "  Enchanting  and  Enchanted,"  and  many 
other-  in  subsequent  years. 

William  Welsh,  in  1861,  published  "  Lay  Co-oper- 
ation in  St.  Mark's  Church  ;"  in  1863,  "  Letters  on 
the  Home  Missionary  Work  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  ;"  in  1868,  "  The  Bishop  Potter  Memo- 
rial House  ;"  in  1869.  with  others,  "  Toopi  and  his 
Friends;  or,  Indians'  Wrongs  and  Rights." 

Joseph  Warrington,  M.D.,  in  1837,  published  "  Ora- 
tion on  the  Improvements  in  Medicine,"  and  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Uterus,"  from  the  French  of  F.  Du  Parcque ; 
in  1852,  "  Nurse's  Guide  ;"  and  in  the  same  year 
"  Obstetric  Catechism." 

Townsend  Ward  was  author  (1858)  of  "The  Insur- 
rection of  the  Year  1794  in  the  Western  Counties  of 
Philadelphia."  He  has  written  many  historical  trea- 
tises and  paper-,  notable  among  which  are  his  "  Walks 
in  <  rermantown  and  the  Neighborhood,"  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  History. 

James  Barr  Walker,  D.D.,  in  1855,  published  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation."  which  has 
been  very  extensively  read,  and  has  been  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  The  same  year  ap- 
peared "God  Revealed  in  Nature  and  in  Christ,  in- 
cluding a  Refutation  of  the  Development  Theory 
contained  in  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation;"  in  L857,  " Philosophy  of  Scepticism  and 
Ultraism  :"  in  1862,  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Divine 
Operations  in  the  Redemption  of  Man."  II.'  edited 
The  Ohio  Observer,  The  Watchman  of  the  Valley,  and 
ii  ihman  of  the  Prairies,  He  has  also  published 
Bome  poeiieal  pieces. 

Victor  Value,  a  French  teacher,  published  "  Ollen- 
dortf's  New  System  of  Learning  French  ;  with  Value's 
System  of  French  Pronunciation;"  in  1S.36  and  1858, 
"  French  Prosody." 

Samuel  llulbeart  Turner,  D.D..  professor  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
and  hi-  works  have  been  highly  esteemed.  In  1824 
he  published  "Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans;" in  1841,  "Companion  to  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis;" in  1S4S,  "Parallel  References  Illustrative  of 
the  New  Testament  ;"  in  1851,  "  Essay  on  our  Lord's 
Discourse   at   Capernaum;''    in    1852,   "Thoughts  on 
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the  Origin,  Character,  and  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecy;"  and  "St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, in  Greek  and  English;"  in  1853,  "St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans;"  in  1856,  "To  the  Ephe- 
sians;"  in  1858,  "Teachings  of  the  Master;"  in  1869, 
"Spiritual  Things  compared  with  Spiritual;"  in 
1861,  "The  Gospels  compared  with  the  Ammonian 
Sections  and  the  Tables  of  Eusebius;"  besides  many 
others.  His  "  Autobiography"  appeared  in  1862,  the 
year  after  his  death. 

John  C.  Trautwine,  civil  engineer,  was  author  of 
(1)  "New  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents 
of  Excavations  and  Embankments  by  the  Aid  of 
Diagrams,"  1851 ;  (2)  "  Field  Practice  of  Laying 
Out  Circular  Curves  for  Railroads,"  1851;  and  (3) 
in  1854,  "  Rough  Notes  of  an  Exploration  for  an 
Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Route  by  way  of  the  Rivers 
Atrato  and  San  Juan,  New  Granada."  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

John  Warner  published  a  work  on  Railroad  Exca- 
vation and  Embankment,  with  Diagrams. 

John  K.  Townsend  was  author  of  "  A  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia 
River,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  etc., 
1837,  and  (1839)  "Ornithology  of  the  United  States." 

Mary  Townsend  published  "  Life  in  the  Insect 
World"." 

Miss  Hannah  Townsend,  in  1852,  published  "  His- 
tory of  England  in  Rhyme." 

John  W.  Torrey  published,  in  1857,  "  Interest 
Tables;"  and  John  J.  Breban  published  a  work  on 
the  same  subject.  All  these  wefe  preceded  by  "  Row- 
lett's  Interest  Tables."  Rowlett  was  for  some  years  a 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  North  America. 

William  P.  Tatham  (1869)  published  "On  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Standard  of  Value,  and  the  Proper 
Limit  to  the  Use  of  Bank  Credit  as  Money." 

A.  De  Kalb  Tarr,  in  1859,  published  "  The  Ameri- 
can Reader  of  Prose  and  Poetry." 

George.  M.  Dallas,  son  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  was 
United  States  senator;  ambassador  to  Russia  from 
1837  to  October,  1839;  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  from  1845  to  1849;  minister  to  England,  1856 
to  1861.  He  wrote  and  published  pamphlets  and 
speeches.  Allibone  gives  a  list  of  thirty  of  these. 
His  "Letters  from  London  in  1856-60"  were  edited 
and  published  by  his  daughter  Julia. 

Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
translated  Holland's  "General  Anatomy,"  Hatin's 
"Manual  of  Obstetrics,"  Hildebrand  on  "Typhus 
Fever,"  and  Tavernier's  "  Operative  Surgery."  He 
has  been  a  prolific  writer  on  medical  subjects:.  "Dis- 
eases and  Injuries  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,"  1830; 
"  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy,"  1839;  "  Wounds 
of  the  Intestines,"  1843;  "  Diseases,  Injuries,  and  .Mal- 
formations of  the  Urinary  Organs,"  1851 ;  "  Foreign 
Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages,"  1854 ;  "  Report  on  the 
Causes  which  Retard  the  Progress  of  American  Med- 
ical Literature,"  1856 ;  "  System  of  Surgery  :  Path- 


ological, Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Operative," 
1859;  "American  Medical  Biography,"  1861.  About 
1876  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  review  and  history  of 
the  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  during  the  pre- 
vious century,  and  prepared  an  interesting  discourse 
upon  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Jefferson  College. 

Alexander  D.  Bache,  LL.D.,  A.A.S.,  born  July 
19,  1806,  was  made  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute in  August,  1846,  having  previously  held  many 
distinguished  positions.  In  1833  he  edited  Brewster's 
"  Optics,"  with  notes.  He  published  "  Observations" 
at  the  observatory  of  Girard  College  in  1840-45; 
"  Report  of  Experiments  to  Navigate  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  by  Steam,"  in  1834,  and  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  scientific  journals 
of  the  day.     He  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  17, 1867. 

Samuel  Austin  Allibone,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  bibli- 
ographer, who  gave  sixteen  years  of  his  life  to  the 
preparation  of  a  monumental  dictionary  of  the 
writers  in  English  literature,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1816.  The  main  labor  of  his  career  was  preceded 
by  the  printing  of  two  minor  books, — "  A  Review  by 
a  Layman  of  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy," 
1853;  and  "New  Themes  Condemned,"  1854.  "At 
the  age  of  thirty-four,"  says  Mr.  Duyckinck,  "  while 
engaged  in  mercantile  life,  he  projected,  and  three 
years  later  (Aug.  1,  1853)  he  began,  the  compilation 
of  'A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and 
British  and  American  Authors,  Living  and  Deceased, 
from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Latter  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.'  . 

"The  first  volume,  exceeding  one  thousand  royal 
octavo  pages,  was  published  in  December,  1858.  Its 
notices  extended  from  A  to  J,  inclusive,  but  the  vol- 
ume was  subsequently  made  to  include  those  under  K 
and  L  also.  The  second  volume,  reaching  from  M  to 
S,  inclusive,  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  the 
third,  T  to  Z.  in  the  year  following.  His  only  assist- 
ant was  his  wife,  who  copied  the  manuscript,  cover- 
ing about  twenty  thousand  foolscap  pages,  from  his 
notes."  The  entire  work  contains  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  double-column  pages,  and 
mentions  the  writings  of  about  forty-seven  thousand 
writers.  While  busied  with  his  dictionary,  Dr.  Alli- 
bone prepared  some  valuable  indexes,  one  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  columns  to  "  Orations  and 
j  Speeches  of  Edward  Everett,"  1850-59;  another  of 
seventy-six  columns  to  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
'  Washington  Irving,"  1861-64;  and  also  "An  Alpha- 
betical Index  to  the  New  Testament,"  prepared  in 
spare  moments  on  Sundays.  He  has  been  secretary 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  and  editor 
of  its  publications,  giving  his  mornings  to  it-  ser- 
vice, since  1867.  Among  his  works  are  "  Union 
Bible  Companion,"  a  compendium  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  1871;  "  The  New  Explanatory  Question- 
Book  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  and  one  on  the 
Acts,  1869;  "Poetical  Quotations  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson,"  1873 ;  and  a  companion  volume  of  "  Prose 
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Quotations."  This  distinguished  author  has  been  for 
Borne  years  librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library,  in  New 
York." 

Dr.  [saac  Cathrall,  bora  in  1764,  studied  inedi- 
cine  nnder  Dr.  Redman,  and  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris.  He  returned  home  in  17:':;  .hiring  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  and  suffered  severely  with 
the  disease.  In  1  7". '7  99  he  remained,  at  his  post,  and 
even  dissected  those  who  died  of  the  fever.  He 
published  "Remarks  on  the  yellow  Fever,"  1794; 
"Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  with  Notes,"  1797; 
•  Memoir  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Black  Vomit,"  1800, 
in  vol.  v.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society;"  and 
a  pamphlet  on  the  yellow 
fever  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Currie,  in  1802.  He 
was  a  surgeon  of  the  city 
almshouse  from  1810  to 
1816.  He  died  Feb.  22, 
1819. 

Zachariah  Poulson  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Sept. 
">,  1761.  His  lather  was 
also  named  Zachariah. 
and  «as  born  at  I  lopen- 
hagen,  Denmark,  from 
whence  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in 
Germantown  in  17  1'.'. 
Zachariah,  the  elder,< 
learned  the  printers'  trade 
with  Christopher  Sauer 
the  second  |.  Thoyounger 
Poulson,  following  in  the 

is    of    his    father, 

learned  the  art  of  print- 

'    Joseph    Cruik- 

shank,  on    Market   Si  reel. 

lie  was  editor,  publisher, 
and  proprietor  of  the  lirst 
daily  paper  published  in 
the  United  Stales,  which 
was  calh  d 

(iter,  and 
was  continued  for  nearly 

d  to  exist  in  1849.  He  «.<- 
elected  for  many  years  printer  tor  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1789  he  printed  the  "  Minute,  of  the  Con- 
vention which  was  appointed  to  Amend  and  Bi  rise  the 

<  lonstitUtion  of  tin-  Slate."  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant .,f  the  work-  printed  by  him  an-  Proud's  "  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,"  in  17'.'7  98;  "Poulson  rown 
and  Country  Almanac,"  1789  to  1801;  "The  Amer- 
ican  Tutor'-  Assistant  ;"  the  works  of  William  I  o-rard 

i.  Braam:  "Journals  of  the  General  Conventions 
from  the  Abolition  Societies  of  thi  United  States,"  in- 
termittently from  1794  to  1801.  Besides  In-  business 
as  a  printer  and  publisher  he  was  pi inently  asso- 


ciated with  many  public  benefactions.     He  was  one 

of  the  founder-  and  at  his  death  the  president  of  the 

Philadelphia  Society  lor  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,  at  one  time  a  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  lor  fifty-nine  years  connected  with 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. — twenty-one 
years  as  librarian,  six  as  treasurer,  and  served  thirty- 
two  years  as  a  director.  The  portrait  accompanying 
this  sketch  is  from  a  painting  by  Sully,  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  library.  He  was  an  enterprising 
and  public-spirited  man,  and  a  citizen  who  was  an 
honor  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  death  occurred 
at  Philadelphia,  .Inly  :S1,  1S44,  and  he  was  buried  in 
the  family  cemetery  at 
( lermantown. 

Dr.  Henry  Bond  was 
the  author  of  many  valu- 
able papers  on  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  medical 
and  other  journals.  He 
was  a  member  of  numer- 
ous historical  and  other 
societies,  and  of  religious 
and  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  was  several 
years  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  Besides 
his  high  reputation  as  a 
physician,  he  obtained 
that  also  of  being  a  suc- 
cessful and  thorough  ge- 
nealogist. He  was  born 
at  Watertown.  Ma--.. 
March  21,  1790,  and  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1818.  He  studied 
medicine,  settled  first  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  in 
November,  1819,  in  this 
f  y,    ij  city,  where  he  resided  till 

"Sf^~^  hi-  death,  May  4,  1859. 

Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper. 
a  Philadelphia  lady  of  cul- 
ture, published  "  Poem- ; 
with  translations  from  the 
German  of  Geibel  and  other-.''  and.  in  conjunction 
with  Charles  G.   Lehmd.  edited   Our  Daily  Fair,  the 
daily   chronicle   of  the   great    Central    Sanitary    Fair 

held  in  this  city  in  1st;;.  For  two  years  she  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  Lippincoti'i  dfagatine,  and  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  Galaxy  and  other  leading 
periodicals.     A  second  and  complete  volume  of  her 

I in-  was  published  in  1871.    She  has  been 

years  a  popular  correspondent  at  Paris  with  journals 
published  in  Philadelphia. 

Frank  K.  Stockton,  a  contributor  to  leading  maga- 
zine-, was  horn  in  1884.  He  has  been  connected  edi- 
torially witli  the  Philadelphia   Foti  and    Hearth  and 
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Home  and  Scribner's  Monthly.  He  wrote  "  Ting-a- 
Ling,"  "  The  House  that  John  Built,"  "  Roundabout 
Rambles,"  etc.  He  contributed  to  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Messenger,  Punchinello,  and  other  journals. 

Henry  Simpson  died  in  1868,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, appraiser  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
author  of  "  The  Lives  of  Eminent  deceased  Phila- 
delphians,"  8vo,  1859. 

Thompson  Westcott,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Dispatch  since  its  beginning,  in  1848,  was 
born  in  1820.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  "  Life  of  John  Fitch,"  1857  ; 
"  Taxpayers'  Guide,"  1864 ;  "  Names  of  Persons,  etc., 
with  a  History  of  the  Test-Laws  of  Pennsylvania," 
8vo,  1865 ;  "  Chronicles  of  the  Great  Rebellion," 
originally  compiled  for  the  "Old  Franklin  Almanac  ;" 
"The  Official  Guide  Book  of  Philadelphia,"  1876; 
"Centennial  Souvenir,"  1876;  author  of  "The  His- 
toric Mansions  and  Buildings  of  Philadelphia,"  1S77  ; 
"History  of  Philadelphia,"  published  in  the  Sunday 
Dispatch,  and  numerous  contributions  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  country. 

William  Bradford  Reed,  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Reed,  was  born  in  this  city  June  30,  1806 ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1822. 
He  was  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  to  China  1857-58, 
and  negotiated  the  treaty  ratified  Jan.  26, 1860.  Au- 
thor of  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed," 
2  vols.  8vo,  1847;  "Life  of  Esther  Reed,"  8vo, 
1853;  "Vindication  of  Joseph  Reed,"  in  reply  to 
Bancroft's  "  History,"  in  several  pamphlets.  He 
edited  the  posthumous  works  of  his-  brother  Henry, 
and  published  a  large  number  of  historical  addresses 
and  political  pamphlets.  He  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Quarterly  and  North  American  Review,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  World. 

Rev.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  in  1825,  assisted  in  I 
preparing  a  "  Hymn-Book,  Liturgy,  and  Prayers  for 
the  use  of  the  Churches  of  the  Lutheran  District 
Synod  ;"  in  1831  he  was  placed  on  the  editing  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  ;  from  1827  to  1834  he  was  pastor  of 
St.  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church  in  this  city,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  pulpit  orators  in  the 
city.  From  1834  to  1847  he  was  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania College.  He  published  some  addresses,  and 
furnished  many  articles  for  the  Lutheran  Intelligencer 
and  the  Evangelical  Review. 

His  son,  Rev.  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  was  pas- 
tor of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church  from  1859  to  1863 ; 
professor  of  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Seminary, 
1864-68 ;  and  subsequently  professor  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  published  "  The  Pastoral  Office,"  1845 ; 
"The  Transfiguration,"  1850;  "Popular  Amuse- 
ments," 1851 ;  "  The  Bible  a  Perfect  Book,"  1851  ; 
"  The  Old  Church  on  the  Hill,"  1854 ;  "  The  Lutheran 


Church  and  the  Lord's  Day,"  1857;  "Translation  of 
Tholuck's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;" 
and  wrote  many  other  important  treatises  and  criti- 
cisms. In  1861  he  became  editor  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Missionary.  He  has  contributed  to  numerous  reviews 
and  periodicals. 

Robert  Shelton  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
was  literary  and  foreign  editor  of  The  Press.  Among 
his  publications  are  "Lays  of  Palestine,"  "Titian," 
"  Partnership  '  en  Commandite,'  "  "  Mornings  at  Mat- 
lock," a  collection  of  fugitive  magazine  pieces  ;  Shell's 
"  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  "  Noctes  Ambrosiame," 
"Bits  of  Blarney,"  "Dr.  Maginn's  Writings"  and 
others,  "  Tressilian  and  his  Friends,"  "  Memoirs  of 
Robert  Houdin,"  "Life  of  Charles  Dickens,"  "Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  etc.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  subsequently  was  admitted  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Adelheid  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie, his  wife,  has  written  several  attractive  ro- 
mances, among  them  "  Married  agaiust  Reason,"  and 
"Aureola;  or,  The  Black  Sheep." 

Thomas  Mackellar,  poet,  was  born  in  New  York, 
Aug.  12,  1812,  and  in  1833  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  1860,  he  be- 
came senior  partner  of  the  great  type-foundry  of 
Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.  He  early  wrote  for  the 
Journal  of  the  Sunday-School  Union,  and  published 
"Droppings  from  the  Heart,"  1844;  "Tarn's  Fort- 
night's Rambles,"  1847;  and  "Lines  for  the  Gentle 
and  Loving,"  1853  ;  also  "The  American  Printer." 

Joseph  Clay  Neal,  humorist,  was  bom  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  Feb.  3, 1807,  and  died  July  18, 1847.  He 
removed  to  Philadelphia  about  1820,  and  became 
editor  of  the  I'ennsy/vaniitn,  and  after  a  tour  in  Europe 
and  Africa  for  his  health,  in  1841-42,  assumed,  in  1844, 
the  editorship  of  the  Saturday  Gazette,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  His  first  humorous  compositions 
were  "  The  City  Worthies,"  a  series  of  sketches  which 
appeared  in  the  I'ennsylvanian.  In  1837  he  published 
the  "  Charcoal  Sketches,"  reprinted  in  London  under 
the  auspices  of  Charles  Dickens ;  in  1844,  "  Peter 
Ploddy,  and  other  Oddities,"  and  subsequently  a  new 
series  of  "  Charcoal  Sketches." 

Oswald  Seidensticker,  professor  of  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  written  and  published  several  valuable 
literary  works,  and  delivered  a  number  of  interesting 
historical  addresses.  He  has  also  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  articles  to  the  periodical  literature  of  this 
country  and  Germany  upon  the  German  element  in 
America. 

Charles  Henry  Hart  was  born  Feb.  4,  1847.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  following  year.  He  published  " Bib- 
liographia  Lincolniana:  an  Account  of  the  Publica- 
tions occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
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Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction."  The  introduction  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  as  a  " Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr. 
Lincoln."  In  May,  1870,  he  delivered  a  "  Discourse 
on  the  Life  and  Services  of  Gulian  Crommel  in  Ver-- 
planck,  1. 1.. I).,"  and  subsequently  published  :i  "  Me- 
moir of  George  Ticknor,  the  Historian  of  Spanish 
Literature,"  and  "A  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Equitable  Conversion."    He  also  contributed  to  the  ', 

md  Genealogical  Register  a 
"Memoir  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,"  and  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  press  of  the  country. 

George  Lippard,  novelist,  was  born  near  Yellow 
Springs,  I'm..  April  L0, 1822, and  died  in  1854.  In  1841 
be  became  a  contributor  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.  \ 
His  first  novel  was  "The  Lady  Annabel,"  followed 
by  "The  Quaker  City,"  "Herbert  Tracy,"  "Wash- 
ington and  his  Generals,"  "  Paul  Ardenheim,"  "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Preacher,"   "Adonai,"   "Jesus   and  the 

Poor,"  "Adrian  the  Neophyte, I'he  Empire  City,"  i 

"  Nazarene,"  "  Blanche  of  Brandywine,"  "  Legends  of 
Mexico,"  "  Washington  and  his  Men,"  "The  Rose  of 
Wissahickon,"  "Bel  of  Prairie  Eden,"  and  "New 
York,  its  Upper  Ten  and  Lower  Million,"  etc.  His 
life  and  selected  writings  were  published,  with  an 
essay  on  his  writing  and  genius,  by  C.  C.  Burr,  in 
L847. 

William  M.  Gouge,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
as  horn  Nov.  10,  1796,  and  died  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  July  14,  1863.  He  published  "  A  Fiscal  His- 
tory of  Texas,"  I852j  "History  of  the  American 
Banking  System,"  1835;  "  Expediency  of  Dispensing 
with  Bank  Agency  and  with  Bank  Paper,"  1837.  He 
i  dited  9<  vera!  journals,  and  for  thirty  years  contrib- 
ute! articles  on  hanking  to  various  journals. 

William  Grimshaw,  author  of  school  histories  and 
grammar,  emigrated  to  America  in  1815  from  Ireland, 
and  lived  many  years  in  Philadelphia.  He  published 
"Life  of  Napoleon,"  "Etymological  Dictionary," 
mi  d's  and  Ladies'  Lexicons,"  "  Merchant's 
Law  Book,"  "Form  Book,"  "  American  Chesterfield," 
etc.    He  did  in  this  city  in  1852. 

James  Gilborne  Lyons,  LL.D.,  died  at  Haverford, 
Jan.  2,  1868,  where  he  had  for  many  years  a  select 
boys'  school  of  a  high  character.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished   scholar,    and    published    "Christian    Songs, 

Translations,  and  other  Poems,"  1861. 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  bar,  was  the  author  of  mam  valuable  historical 
contributions.  His  chid'  writings  arc  "  History  of 
'  i  iphical  sketches." 

and  various  addresses  upon   public  occasions.     He 
■  •'.•■  reports,  and  i  onti  ibuted 
many  articles  t..  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the 
country.     His  historical  researches  in  reference  to  the 

history  of  <  iermatitow  n  and  of  the  I  icrmaiis  in  Penn- 
sylvania Show  gr.-at  knowledgl    and  patient  industry. 

Herman    Hookei  a  I kseller,  was  the  author  of 

I  b<    Portion  ol  the  Soul  ;  or,  thoughts  on  it-  Attri- 


butes and  Tendencies  as  Indications  of  its  Destiny," 

"  Popular  Infidelity, rhe  Philosophy  of  Unbelief 

in  Morals  and  Religion,"  etc.,  "The  Uses  of  Adver- 
sity and  the  Provisions  of  Consolation,"  "The  Chris- 
tian Life  a  Fight  of  Faith,"  and  several  others.  He 
died  duly  25,  1865. 

Noah  Webster,  the  philologist  and  publicist,  in 
17s7  was  principal  of  the  Episcopal  academy,  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  by  the  convention  of  that  year,  gave  it  his 
assistance  in  a  pamphlet,  an  "  Examination  of  the 
Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 
While  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1782  he  was  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Madison  and  Professor  Samuel  S. 
Smith  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  the  school- 
books  by  which  he  subsequently  became  so  well 
known.  His  public  -pirit  and  impulses  were  shown 
in  his  successful  efforts  to  remove  the  remains  of 
Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  from  a  ne- 
glected  spot  on  an  old  farm  near  Germantown  to 
Laurel  Hill,  where  an  appropriate  monument  was 
erected.  He  also  suggested  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Gen.  Francis  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Germantown.  where  the  gallant  soldier  fell  on  the 
battle-ground  of  1777. 

William  Henry  Fry,  composer  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  August,  1815,  and  died  at  Santa  Cruz,  West 
Indies,  Dec.  21,  1864.  His  father,  William  Fry,  was 
proprietor  of  the  National  Gazette.  The  musical  talent 
of  W.  H.  Fry  was  very  early  manifested,  and  in  1835  he 
received  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  an  honorary 
medal  for  four  overtures  performed  by  them.  He  be- 
came connected  with  the  National  Qazetti  in  1S39,  was 
editor  of  the  Ledger  in  1844,  and  afterward  wrote  for 
the  Sun.  His  opera  "  Leonora"  was  produced  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  June,  1845,  and  an  Italian 
version  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1858.  From  1846  to  1852  he  was  in  Europe, 
chiefly  residing  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with  the 
New  York  Tribune  with  which  he  was  subsequently 
connected  .  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  other  news- 
papers. In  1852  he  delivered  in  New  York  a  series 
of  ten  lectures  on  the  history  of  niu-ic.  illustrating 
them  by  two  new  symphonies,  "  I'he  Breaking 
Heart"  and  a  "Day  in  the  Country."  These,  with 
two  others,  "Santa  Claus"  and  "  Cliilde  Harold," 
w.re  also  soon  after  played  by  .1  ullicn's  orchestra  in 
various  part-  of  the  United  State-.  He  also  wrote  the 
music  to  an  ode  for  the  opening  of  the  great  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  at  New  York  in  1858,  and  a  Stabat 
imposed    ill    1S.V..       He   was    al-o  a   political 

orator,  and  a  popular  lecturer  on  miscellaneous  bow 
jects.  He  published  "Artificial  Fish-Breeding"  in 
1854. 

Hi-  brother,  Joseph  Reese  Fry,  translated  and 
adapted   the  opera  of  "Norma"  from  the  Italian  for 

the  W 1  English  Opera  Troupe,  wrote  the  libretto  of 

hi-  brother's  opera  "  Leonora,"  and  al-o  of  the  opera 
N         Dame."     Unaccomplished  scholar  and  lin- 
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guist,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  music,  and  wrote  with  ease  and  taste.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  raising  the  Union  League 
Brigade  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  the  author  of 
"Life  of  Zachary  Taylor,"  1848. 

John  Fanning  Watson  was  born  June  13,  1779,  in 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.  His  parents  were  of  Eng- 
lish origin  ;  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Watson,  came 
to  America  in  16G7,  settling  at  Salem,  where  the  father 
of  John  F.,  William  Watson,  was  born. 

After  enjoying  but  limited  advantages  for  an  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Watson  came  to  this  city  and  entered  the 
commercial  house  of  James  Vanuxein,  an  eminent 
merchant.  Here  he  remained  until  nineteen  years  of 
age,  when,  through  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Macpherson  Blues,  he  offended  the  firm,  and  was 
compelled  to  withdraw. 
He  next  became  a  clerk 
in  the  War  Department 
at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton until  1S04,  when  he 
resigned  his  position  to 
form  a  business  connec- 
tion with  Gen.  James 
O'Hara  at  New  Orleans. 
After  a  residence  of  two 
years  at  New  Orleans  he 
returned  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he 
made  his  first  essay  as 
a  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, establishing  a 
business  house  on  Chest- 
nut Street. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Watson 
was  elected  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Germantown, 
which  position  he  held 
till  1847,  when  he  was 
chosen  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Philadel- 
phia, Germantown  and  JOHN  FAN* 
Norristown          Railroad 

Company.  In  1859,  being  at  that  time  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  retired  from  all  active  business.  In  1820 
he  began  to  collect  antiquarian  material,  the  first 
being  history  and  legends  of  Germantown,  though 
none  of  them  were  printed  until  about  1828,  when 
some  extracts  from  his  manuscript  books  were  printed 
in  the  Ber/ister  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1830  the  first 
edition  of  his  "Annals  of  Philadelphia"  was  issued, 
the  same  "  being  a  Collection  of  Memoirs,  Anecdotes, 
and  Incidents  of  the  City  and  its  Inhabitants  from 
the  Days  of  the  Pilgrim  Founders;  also,  Olden 
Time  Researches  and  Reminiscences  of  New  York 
City  in  1828."  It  was  in  one  volume  of  eight  hun- 
dred pages,  and  illustrated  by  lithographs.  In  1842 
the  work  was  republished  in  two  volumes,  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  again,  in  1856,  he  made  a  final  revision, 


adding  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume.  The  edi- 
tions subsequent  to  the  first  did  not  contain  the  mat- 
ter relative  to  New  York. 

In  1832  he  published  a  duodecimo  volume,  "  His- 
toric Tales  of  Olden  Time,  concerning  the  Early 
Settlement  and  Advancement  of  New  York  City 
and  State."  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
a  similar  volume,  "  Historic  Tales  of  Olden  Time, 
concerning  the  Early  Settlement  and  Progress  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania."  In.  1846  his 
"Annals  and  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and 
State  in  the  Olden  Times"  was  published.  Besides 
these  works  he  edited  "A  Dictionary  of  Poetical 
Quotations,  consisting  of  Elegant  Extracts  on  every 
Subject,  compiled  Irom  Various  Authors,  and  ar- 
ranged under  Appropriate  Heads."  Mr.  Watson's 
first  publisher  and  most 
active  co-laborer  was 
Samuel  Hazard,  and  to 
them  is  due  the  awaken- 
ing of  that  spirit  of  anti- 
quarianism  and  histori- 
cal research  from  which 
sprung  the  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Watson  was 
an  ardent  collector  of  all 
objects  of  historic  inter- 
est, many  of  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the 
Philadelphia  Library  and 
with  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. While  his  pub- 
lished writings  are  mostly 
local  history,  he  also 
wrote  articles  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  particularly 
upon  theology.  Mr.  Wat- 
son died  on  Dec.  23, 1860, 
being  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  monument  to  his 
:i;  WATSON.  mental     powers     in     his 

"Annals." 
Rev.  William  M.  Engles  edited  the  Presbyterian 
from  1834  till  his  death,  Nov.  27, 1867.  He  published 
"  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  "  Bible  Dic- 
tionary." "Book  of  Poetry,"  "Sailor's  Companion," 
"Sick-Room  Devotions,"  "Soldier's  Pocket-Book." 

Thomas  Evans,  in  1828,  published  "An  Exposition 
of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious  Society;  of  Friends,'' 
etc.,  and  from  1837  to  1854  edited,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  William,  "The  Friends'  Library,"  a 
collection  of  the  standard  religious  writings  of  the 
society,  in  fourteen  volumes.  He  died  May  25,  1868. 
Thomas  Fisher,  poet  and  scientific  writer,  was  born 
Jan,  21,  1801,  and  died  Feb.  12, 1856.  He  published 
a  "  Dial  of  the  Seasons,"  1835;  "Mathematics  Sim- 
plified and  made  Attractive,"  1853;  and  in  1850, 
"Song  of  the  Sea-Shells,  and  other  Poems        Red 
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i  .  r  published  several  volumes  on  "Political 
Economy."  Myles  Fisher  published  an  "Answer  to 
Paine's  Aire  of  Reason." 

B.  (rooks.  D.D.,  lexicographer,  was  born 
Feb.  3,  1822,  and  in  association  with  Professor  Mc- 
Clintock,  of  Dickinson  College,  prepared  Latin  and 
Greek  text-hooks,  lie  published  an  edition  of  But- 
.  i  -  "  Analogy ." 

Thomas  Earle,  a  writer  on  law,  died  July  1  1,  1849. 
He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  tew  years,  then  studied 
law,  and  commenced  practice.  He  edited  successively 
>  /-,  Standard,  Penmylvanian,  and 
Pre*  Press  and  Reform  Advocate.  He 
published  an  "  Essay  on  l'enal  Law."  an  "Essay  on 
the  Rights  of  St :i t e's  to  Alter  and  Annul  their  Char- 
in  -.  '  "  \  Treatise  on  Railroads  and  Internal  Commu- 
nications,'7 1830,  and  a  "  Life  of  Benjamin  Lundy." 
At  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  a  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  a  translation  of  Sismondi's 
••  Italian  Republics." 

Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  died 
June  12,  1841.  He  gave  early  indications  of  lite- 
rary talent  ;  established  a  weekly  journal  in  1830, 
which  was  soon  abandoned.  He  became  co-editor 
with  Dr.  Brantley  of  the  Columbian  Star,  a  religious 
and  literary  weekly,  and  was  subsequently,  until  his 
death,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette. In  September,  1833,  he  recited  his  longest 
poem,  "The  Spirit  of  Life,"  before  the  Franklin 
Society.  In  1844  a  volume  of  his  literary  remains, 
including  "  Ollapodiana,"  poems,  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, was  published.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  annual-  and  magazines,  particularly  the  Knick- 
erbocker. 

Dr.  Jacob  Green,  physicist,  was  born  July  26, 
L790,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1841.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  his  boyhood 
made  a  large  collection  of  plants.  He  published 
leaving  the  university,  in  connection  with 
a  young  friend,  a  treatise  on  electricity,  which  gave 
him  a  reputation.  He  also  studied  law,  and  was 
licensed    to    practice,    bill    ill    1818  accepted    a    pro- 

fessorship  in  Ni  Jersi  .  College  of  Chemistry,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Natural  History.  He  was  profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
from  1822  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  published 
"Chemical  Diagrams;"  "Chemical  Philosophy," 
1829;    "Treatise  on   Electro-Magnetism;"    "Astro- 

i ical  Recreations;"  "A  Syllabus  of  8  I 

Chemistry;"  two  works  on  ["rilobites,"  with  wax 
illustrations;  a  work  on  the  "Botany  of  the  United 
h  a  li-t  of  the  Botanical  Productions  of 
New  York  ;"'  "  Note-  of  a  Traveller,"  giving  an  ac- 
count ol    a    visit    to    Europe    in    1828,    three    volumes, 

1881;  "Diseases  ol  'be  Skin,"  Bvo,  L841;  and  con- 
tributions 

Patterson,  I.I .  I >..  bom  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, May  30,  17  b'..  cam.'  to  Amen,  a  in  1768,  and  be- 


came principal  of  the  academy  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
177  1  He  was  a  brigade  major  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1779-1814,  and  some  time  vice-pro- 
vost. In  1805  he  was  made  director  of  the  United 
State-  Mint,  and  from  1819  till  his  death,  July  22, 
1.S24.  was  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor.  He  published  "  The  Newtonian  Sys- 
tem," 1808;  "Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  1819;  and 
edited  Ferguson's  "Mechanics,"  1806;  his  "  Astron- 
omy," 1809;  John  Webster's  "  Natural  Philosophy," 
1808;  Ewing's  "  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketch,"  1809.  A  record  of  the  families  of  Robert 
Patterson  the  elder  was  privately  printed  in  1847. 

John  Foster  Kirk,  editor  of  Lippincotfs  Magazine, 
was  born  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  in  1824,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1842.  He  was  secretary 
to  William  H.  Prescott  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  historian's  life.  He  lived  in  Boston  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  has  written 
some  fine  literary  and  historical  articles  for  the  Worth 
1  Review,  Athmtir  Monthly,  and   LippincotS* 

Magazine.  His  chief  work  is  the  "  History  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy."  He  has  also  prepared 
a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Prescott's  works,  and  an 
American  edition  of  Palgrave's  "  Golden  Treasury 
of  the  best  English  Songs  and  Lyrics." 

John  Cassin,  a  prominent  ornithologist,  was  born 
near  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1813,  but  removed  to  this 
city  in  1834,  and,  excepting  a  few  years  of  mercantile 
pursuit,  devoted  himself  to  ornithology.  He  contrib- 
uted to  scientific  journals,  and  published  "  Birds  of 
California  and  Texas,"  a  "Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of 
North  America."  "  Ornithology  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition."  "  Ornithology  of  the  Japan 
Exploring  Expedition,"  "Ornithology  of  Gilliss' 
Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chili,"  and  the  chapters 
on  the  rapacious  and  wading  birds  in  "  The  Ornithol- 
ogy of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Sur- 
veys." He  died  Jan.  in.  18u9.  He  was  of  a  distin- 
guished Quaker  family.  Commodore  John  Cassin 
being  his  great-uncle. 

Francis  J.  Grund  was  long  a  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  public  prints. 
He  made  his  first  impression  as  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Public  Ledger.  He  established  The 
Age,  and  was  the  author  of  "The  Americans  in  their 
Moral.  Social,  and  Political  Relations,"  1837  ;  "  Aris- 
tocracy in  America,"  1839;  "Algebraic  Problems;" 
elements  of "  Chemistry,"  and  of  "Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;"  and  "  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry." 

John  Church  Hamilton,  son  of  Gen.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Hamilton," 
2  vols,  mo,  L881  ;  "  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton," 
7  vols.  8vo,  1861  ;  "  History  of  the  Republic,"  2  vols. 
8vo,  1868, 

Henry  Charles  Lea,  Bon  of  Isaac  Lea,  and  grand- 
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son  of  Mathew  Carey,  was  born  Sept.  19,  1825,  and 
represented  the  publishing  house  of  Mathew  Carey 
&  Sons,  established  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Superstition  and  Force,"  etc., 
1866 ;  "  Studies  in  Church  History,"  etc.,  1869 ;  "  His- 
tory of  Clerical  Celibacy,"  etc.  His  father,  Isaac 
Lea,  LL.D.,  the  naturalist,  was  born  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  March  4,  1792,  and  joined  the  publishing 
firm  of  Mathew  Carey,  his  father-in-law,  in  1821, 
retiring  in  1851.  In  1815  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  shortly  after 
published  his  first  paper  in  the  Journal  of  this  acad- 
emy, describing  the  minerals  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1827  he  began  a  series  of  memoirs 
on  new  forms  of  fresh-water  and  land  shells,  which 
were  continued  for  many  years.  In  1833  he  published 
"Contributions  to  Geology,"  and  in  1858  was  elected 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  In 
1851  he  published  a"  Description  of  a  New  Genus  of 
the  Family  Melaniana,"  "  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the 
Red  Sandstones  of  Pottsville,"  and  "  Synopsis  of  the 
Family  of  Naiades."  He  also  contributed  many  valu- 
able articles  to  the  journals  of  the  country.  The  firms 
succeeding  Mathew  Carey  have  been  Mathew  Carey 
&  Sons,  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey,  Carey  &  Lea,  Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Blanchard  & 
Lea,  and  Henry  C.  Lea. 

Thomas  Dunn  English,  born  June  29, 1819,  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1839,  and,  having  subsequently  studied  law, 
was  in  1842  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  wrote  a  novel, 
entitled  "  Walter  Woolfe,"  and  edited  and  con- 
tributed to  a  variety  of  journals  and  magazines. 
About  1842  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Mirror  the 
song  "  Ben  Bolt."  In  1S48  he  edited  a  humorous 
periodical,  entitled  the  John  Donkey,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  G.  G.  Foster,  a  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  that  date.  He  wrote  a  series  of  national 
ballads  for  Harper's  Magazine,  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  dramas,  one  of  which,  "  The  Mormons," 
has  been  printed.  In  1855  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  miscellaneous  poems. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Howard  Rand  was  born  in  1827,  and 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1848.  In  1853 
he  was  professor  of  Chemistry  in  Philadelphia 
Medical  College,  and  lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Franklin  Institute.  In  1864  he  was  professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Medical  Chemistry  for  Students,"  1855 ; 
"  Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry,"  1866.  He  edited 
Metcalfe's  "  Caloric,"  2  vols.,  1859,  and  contributed 
to  medical  periodicals. 

Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  born  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  in  1803,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  early  turned  his  attention 
to  literature.  He  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  wrote  three  tragedies,  "The  Gladiator," 
"  Oraloosa,"  and  "  The  Broker  of  Bogota."  His 
novels  were  "  Galavar,"  1834 ;  "  The  Infidel,"  1835 ; 


"The  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow;"  "Nick  of  the 
Woods,"  1837  ;  "  Peter  Pilgrim,"  1838  ;  and  "  Robin 
Day,"  1839.  In  the  same  year  he  retired  to  his  native 
town,  but  for  a  few  years  before  his  death,  Jan.  22, 
1854,  he  edited  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  ot 
which  he  was  a  part  proprietor. 

George  W.  Carpenter,  of  Germantown,  ranked  high 
as  a  geologist,  and  was  a  member  of  many  European 
scientific  societies.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Essays 
on  Materia  Medica"  and  "  Medical  Chest  Dispensa- 
tory," and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  a  native  of  Kingston,  Mass., 
educated  to  the  law,  member  of  Congress  from  Phila- 
delphia from  1849  to  1855  and  from  1858  to  1861,  and 
afterward  United  States  minister  to  Naples,  was  a  con- 
spicuous literary  character  for  many  years.  When 
he  first  came  to  the  city  he  was  a  teacher,  and  in  1821 
published  "A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language." 


He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  United  Stales 
Gazette,  and  for  some  years  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  that  journal  and  an  editor  of  the  North  American, 
in  which  it  was  merged.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
sometimes  of  fiction,  short  tales,  and  sketches,  and  of 
many  essays  upon  public  and  moral  subjects,  with 
addresses  and  speeches. 

Charles  J.  Peterson,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  for 
many  years  proprietor  of  Peterson's  Magazine,  was 
editor  at  one  time  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  and  an 
editorial  contributor  for  the  Public  Ledger.  His  pub- 
lished works  are  "The  Military  Heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  a  Narrative  of  the  War  of  Independence," 
1842 ;  "  The  Military  Heroes  of  the  War  of  1812  and 
of  the  War  with  Mexico,"  1848;  "Grace  Dudley  ;  or, 
Arnold  at  Saratoga,"  1849;  "Cruising  in  the  Last 
War,"  1849;  "Naval  History  of  the  United  States," 
1850;  "The  Valley  Farm;"  "Kate  Aylesford ;" 
"  History  of  the  Refugees,"  1855 ;  "  Mabel ;  or,  Dark- 
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ne—  :iml  Dawn."  1857:  "The  Old  Stone  Man-inn," 
L859;  also  ft  continuation  from  1840  to  1856  of 
Charles  von  Rotteck's  "  History  of  the  World."  1856, 
and  numerous  tales  and  critical  articles  in  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

John  Frost,  a  native  of  Eennebunk,  Me.,  and 
graduate  of  Harvard,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1828, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the 
Central  High  School  in  1838.  He  was  veryindus- 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  books  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  young  people,  with  historical 
and  biographical  compilations. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read, the  artist-poet,  who  spent 
ortion  of 
his  life  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  born 
in  Chester  I 
March  12,1822.  He 
removed  to  the  city 
in  1846,  but  died  in 
New  York.  May  11. 
1872.  His  latest 
poems  were  "The 
House  by  the  Sea," 
Sylvia;  or. 
The  Last  Shepherd, 

lie,  and 
other  Poems,  in- 
cluding Lyrics  and 
Air-  from  Alp- 
land,"  1857;  "The 
Wagoner  of  the  A.1- 
leghanies,  a  Poem 
of  the  Daj  - 
entySix,"  1862; 
"  A  Summi  :  - 
Sheridan's  Hide, 
and  other  Poems, 
chiefly  of  the 
War,"  1865;  and 
"Good  Samaritans, 
a  Poem,'  L867,  be- 
sides some  minor 
contributions  to 
magazines.       Com- 

ical  works  in  two  volumes 
362,  in  three  volumes  in  1865 
and  1867,  and  in  one  volume  in  1  ^s-. 

ok,  one  of  the  editor,  of  the  P 
ublished  his  first  -    re  of  Rich- 

narrative  of  the  military  operations  of  Maj.- 
Gen.Georgi  B  McClellan  during  the  year  1862.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  delightful  account  of  his  travels 
in  Europe,  and  also  of  journeys  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia.     About  1882  a  splendid  illustrative 

work'  upon  the  "  History  and  Legend-  connected  with 
Man-ion-  and  Seat- ot'   Historic  interest  in   England" 

was  published,  and  i-  considered  a  valuable  and  inter- 
ok,  showing  much  research  and  knowledge. 


^C 


Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  the  celebrated  natural i-t  and 
physiologist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9, 
1823,  and  received  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Anatomy  in  that  institution,  which  was  held  for 
many  years.  Some  of  his  valuable  contributions  to 
the  scii  Dee  of  comparative  anatomy  and  vertebrate 
palaeontology  are  in  the  "  Proceedings  of"  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,"  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Society."  and  the  "Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tion-." He  published  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Anatomy,"  and  many  scientific  papers. 
Charles  Heber  ('lark,  once  an  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Even- 
.  wrote 
many  humorous 
sketches,  which 
were  embodied  in 
"Out  of  the  Hurly- 
Burly,"  1874,  and 
"  Elbow  Room."  at 
a  later  period. 

Mill   Mar- 
tin,   a    in 

the  bar.  published, 
in  1873,  a  "  His- 
tory of  liethlehem, 
Pa.;"   a 

of  Chester  and  its 
Vicinity."  1877; 
"The  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia," 1883,  the 
latter  a  very  com- 
prehensive work. 

Rev.  William  H. 
Furness,  a  leading 
Unitarian  minister, 
published,  in  1836, 
"  Remarks  on  the 
Four  Gospels," 
which  he  expanded 
into  a  large  work 
in  1838,  entitled 
"Jesus  and  His 
iphers."  He  is  also  the  author  of  "A  Life  of 
Christ;"  "Domestic  Worship;"  "Julius,  and  other 
I  an,"  1S56;  "Thoughts  on  the 
I.:  i  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  1864; 
'Thi  Veil  Partly  Lifted  and  Jesus  Becoming  Visi- 
ble," 1864  :   "  D ascious   Druth  of  the  Four  Gos- 

pels,"1868;  "Jesus,"  1870,  etc  He  translated  Schil- 
ler's "Son-  of  the  Bell,"  and  other  German  | 
with  great  beauty  and  fidelity.  A  portion  of  these 
have  been  collected  in  a  -mall  volume  with  the  title 
"Gems  of  German  Verse."  He  is  also  the  author  of 
hymns  included  in  the  collection  in  use  by  bis 

denomination.     A-  a  preacher.  Dr.  Kurne-  has  great 
power,  and  his  sermon-,  of  which  a  volume  appeared 
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in  1855,  are  remarkable  for  the  union  of  speculation 
and  feeling.  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  his  son, 
has  edited  a  "  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare," embracing  the  various  readings  of  the  prin- 
cipal editors.  The  first  volume,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
was  published  in  1871,  and  "Macbeth,"  "Hamlet," 
and  "King  Lear"  have  since  appeared.  He  is  also 
a  valuable  contributor  to  various  journals.  His  wife 
is  a  lady  of  fine  literary  talent.  Among  her  works 
are  a  "Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Poems." 

We  have  thus  made  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  few  of 
the  prominent  writers  that  Philadelphia  has  produced. 
The  list  is  far  longer  than  we  had  anticipated  when 
we  set  upon  our  task.  Proud  as  this  great  city  may 
be  of  that  distinguished  line  who  have  ornamented 
its  bench  and  bar,  it  may  boast  more  heartily  still  of 
its  writers.  In  every  department  of  inquiry,  theology, 
morals,  politics,  political  economy,  science,  art,  me- 
chanics, agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  navigation, 
law,  social  life,  history,  poetry,  and  the  novel,  Phila- 
delphia is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  city  of  its  age 
and  size  anywhere  or  in  any  time  for  the  number 
and  value  of  the  works  its  citizens  have  composed. 

In  making  this  sketch  we  have  noticed  the  earlier 
authors  more  at  length  than  those  that  are  more 
recent.  We  considered  such  a  course  the  better  be- 
cause of  the  comparative  lack  of  familiarity  of  most 
persons  with  the  earlier  literature  of  Philadelphia, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  has  become  specially  dis- 
tinguished in  history,  while  that  of  recent  times  is 
generally  well  known.  In  our  list  of  over  five  hun- 
dred names  there  are  many  who  are  known  to  the 
whole  world,  and  many  others  who,  had  they  lived 
in  countries  more  fond  than  ours  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  their  citizens,  would  have  attained  to  far 
greater  fame.  The  task  of  recording  these  names  in 
this  book  has  been  very  pleasing,  and  we  have  our 
own  part  of  the  gratification  that  all  Philadelphia's 
must  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  an  array  of  authors 
so  numerous  and  so  honorable.  Philadelphia  has 
been  a  kind  and  generous  nurse  to  talent  of  every 
description,  and  no  city  of  its  age  and  growth  can 
show  a  greater  number  of  those  who  have  made  be- 
coming returns  to  her  fostering  care.1 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

LIBRARIES      AND     HISTORICAL     AND     SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

As  we  have  before  stated  in  preceding  chapters  of 
this  work,  the  first  printing-press  established  in  the 
middle  colonies  was  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  1685, 


1  In  the  chapters  un  the  "Bench  and  Bur,"  "Medical  Profession," 
"Art  and  Artists,"  "Religious  Denominations,"  "Press,"  and  others 
in  this  work,  will  he  found  sketches  of  many  prominent  authors  and 
literary  men,  and  mention  of  their  works. 


three  years  after  the  arrival  of  William  Penn.  Phil- 
adelphia had  also  the  honor  of  publishing  in  1784 
the  first  daily  newspaper  issued  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  led  the  way  in  publishing  the  first  works 
of  many  literary  varieties.  But  colonial  Philadel- 
phia did  not  simply  excel  as  a  maker  of  periodicals 
and  books,  but  as  a  preserver  thereof  as  well.  In  this 
city  the  first  distinctive  American  library  was  estab- 
lished, and  as  the   result  of  the  beginning  of  this 

I  praiseworthy  institution  and  of  other  kindred  literary 
enterprises,  the  culture  and  intellectual  growth  of  liter- 
ature in  Philadelphia  soon  became  marked.  Franklin, 
apropos  of  the  foundation  of  the  literary  company, 

'  says,  "  The  institution  soon  manifested  its  ability, 
was  imitated  in  other  towns  and  in  other  provinces. 
...  Reading  became  fashionable,  and  our  people 
having  no  amusement  to  divert  their  attention  from 
study,  became  better  acquainted  with  books,  and  in 

j  a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  better 
instructed  and  more  intelligent  than  people  of  the 

I  same  rank  in  other  countries." 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  in  1774,  wrote,  "  There  is 
less  distinction  among  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
than  among  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Literary  accomplishments  here  meet  with  deserved 
applause.  But  such  is  the  taste  for  books  that  almost 
every  man  is  a  reader." 

I  But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  domain  of  literature 
that  Philadelphia  led  the  way  in  its  early  history. 

I  In  that  kindred  sphere,  the  realm  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  research,  its  enterprise  and  culture  also 
led  all  the  colonies.  The  American  Philosophical 
Society,  founded  in  1743,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
numerous  American  associations  now  engaged  in 
promoting  the  several  abstract  and  applied  sciences. 

I      The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.— The 

I  Library   Company  of   Philadelphia,  established    in 

!  1731,  owns  the  oldest  library  in    America.     It  has 

'  long  been  known  as  the  "  father  of  American  libra- 
ries," although  Benjamin  Franklin  early  denominated 

[  it  the  "mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription 
libraries."  Thackeray,  in  writing  to  Mr.  William  B. 
Reed,  spoke  of  the  institution  as  "  that  good  old  li- 
brary." It  had  the  following  interesting  origin  :  In 
the  fall  of  1728  the  first  literary  association  in  the 
province  was  formed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Joseph 
Breintnall,  "  a  copyer  of  deeds  for  scriveners,"  Thomas 
Godfrey,  mathematician  ;  Nicholas  Scull,  afterward 
surveyor-general  of  the  province;  William  Parsons, 
who  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  but  was  afterward 
surveyor-general  of  the  province;  William  Maugrige, 
a  joiner;  Hugh  Meredith,  a  pressman,  and  Franklin's 
first  partner ;  Stephen  Potts,  printer  and  bookbinder  ; 
George  Webb,  a  compositor,  but  an  Oxford  scholar; 
Robert  Grace,  a  gentleman  of  fortune;  and  William 
Coleman,  a  merchant's  clerk,  afterward  a  merchant 
and  one  of  the  provincial  judges.  This  was  the 
famous  "Junto"  club  which  originally  met  at  a 
tavern,  but  afterward  at  the  house  of  Robert  Grace. 
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Prom  this  Junto  originated  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
Franklin  thus  tells  the  story  of  its  origin  in  Ins 
"Chronicle  of  Events"  in  his  life,  under  date  of 
1730: 

lima  (1730)  our  club  I 
Utile  room  of  U 
made  by  me  tbat,i 


tavern,  but  i 


great 

lint:  for  want  of  title  care  of  them, 
:,1  each  took  Itis  Looks 


Of 


,  the  directors  of 


.,,,..,  I    ft.l    tlt.lt    |.U!]>..M'.  •'    , 

,ourl ksi rten  referred  to  i 

"r";"""; 

eelher  where  we  .net,  that  upon  occasion  Hoy  might  be  consulted  ;  and 

bj  thu.  clubbing  our  books common  library  we  should  while  we 

Ukedtoke.pl  ■='  '  "r  ™u?  \ "" 

bookeofallth, 

If  each  owned  the  whole.    It  was  liked,  and  ag I  to,  and  we  filled  one 

. 

>ugh  they  had 

i,  after  about  a  year, 

I  myflrat  projector  a  public  nature,  that  of  a 

„  ,,ut  into  form 

Brockden,  and  by  the  help  of  my  friends  in  the 

Junto,  procured  fifty  subscriber,  of  forty  billing,  each  to  begin  w.th, 

and  ten  shillings  >  year,  for  fifty  years,  the  term  on.  - 

continue       We  afterward  obtained  ..  chattel 

i    Thiswasthe therofall  the  North  American 

■ubscriptlt  i 

The  instrument  of  association  was  dated  July  1, 
1731,  and  the  directors  and   treasurer  therein   ap 

held    their   first    meeting   on    the    8th 
November  following,  al  the  house  of  Nicholas  Scull, 
choice  of  William  Coleman  as  their  treas- 
urer, and  of  Joseph    Breiutnall   as  their  secretary, 
whose  first  entry  is  in  the  following  words 

■'The  minutes  of  rae,  Joseph  Breiutnall,  secretary 

,  Philadelphia,  with  such  of  tnem.m.M.0.  ...e 
same  director.,  as  they  ordei  me  to  make,  begun  on  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember 1731    By  virtueof  the  ,1 lor  instrument  of  the  said  company  , 

dated  the  first  day  of  July  last,     n, 

riptions,  I  subscribed  my  name  to  the  following  summons 
n_-er,  viz   : 
•••To Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Henkinson,  William  Pa 
Syng.Jun     : 
John' Jones,  Jun.,  Robert  Grace,  and  Isaac  Penington. 

••'Gevti.i"  '  ""  to  the  library  being. ipleted.yon, 

the  directore  appointed  In  the  Instrument,  are  desired  tomeet  this  even- 
sol  Nicholas  Scull,  to  take  bond  or  the 

the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust,  and  I ildei  ol 

and  appoint  a  proper  time  fo.  the  payment  of  the  money  subscribed, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  said  library. 


-  Phi.  u>  '•  1731." 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  the  price  of  a  share  was  fixed  at  forty 
shillings.  Ten  persons  paid  their  subscriptions  at 
the  first  meeting.  By  March,  1732,  more  than  twenty- 
five  subscribers  had  paid  in  their  money,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  to  England  for  some  hooks  immedi- 
ately. James  Logan,  having  heard  of  the  plan,  prof- 
fered his  assistance  in  suggesting  to  the  members  of 

the  Bociety  sut  h  I ks  as  it  would  be  judicious  tor 

(hem  to  -  esteemed  a  gentleman  of 

universal    learning,  and  "the   best  judge  of  1 ks  in 

these  pari-,"  the  generous  offer  was  accepted.    Under 


the  advice  of  Mr.  Logan,  forty-five  pounds  sterling 
was  remitted  to  London,  and  the  books  ordered  were 
obtained  bv  Thotna-  Hopkinson,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  England.  Peter  Collinson,  of  London,  who 
purchased  the  books,  sent  over  on  his  own 
as  a  present  to  the  library,  a  copy 


ac  New- 


lTheaotboi  Smith,  the  disUngnished 

i  Philadelphia, for  the  facta  contained 
In  the  .ketch  of  this  library. 


ton's  "  Philosophy"  and  Peter  Miller's  "  Gardener's 
Dictionary." 

In  October,  1732,  the  first  importation  of  books  was 
received  and  taken  "  to  Eobert  Grace's  chamber,  at 
his  house  in  Jones'  Alley."  The  proprietor  of  the 
house  Franklin  characterizes  as  "  a  young  gentleman 
of  some  fortune,  generous,  lively,  and  witty,  a  lover 
of  punning  and  of  his  friends."  Robert  Grace's 
house,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1S50,  stood  on  the 
site  of  No.  131  Market  Street  and  Nos.  12"  and  122 
Church  Street,  formerly  Jones'  Alley.  Ml 
in  1806  (Minutes,  vol.  iv.  p.  20i>>,  says.  "Jones'  Alley 
is  now  called  Pewter  Platter  Alley,  and  the  building 
in  which  the  library  was  kept  was  afterward  occupied 
by  David  Ball  as  a  printing-office.  It  was  back  of 
the  house  in  which  Mr.  Horner  has  his  iron-mongery 
store."  This  house  in  Jones'  Alley  was  rented  by 
Louis  Timottiee  (spelled  also  Timothee),  the  first 
librarian,  from  Robert  Grace.  It  was  the  librarian's 
duty  to  attend  at  the  library  on  Wednesdays,  from  two 
I  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  ten  to  four.  He  occupied  Grace's  house,  and  re- 
ceived a  small  salary.  By  the  rule-,  he  was  allowed  to 
permit  "any  civil  gentleman  to  peruse  the  books  ot 
the  library  in  the  library-room,  but  not  to  lend  to  or 

be   taken   out  of  the  library  by  any  person 
i  who  is  not  a  subscribing  member,  any  of  the  said 
books,  Mr.  James  1.  >gan  only  excepted." 

On   the  first   occasion  of  the  transfer  of  a  share, 
dry  records  that  "the  di- 
rectors have  made  inquiry  concerning  the  said  Evans, 
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who  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  them,  and  having  heard 
that  he  is  honest  and  industrious,  and  regardful  of 
books,  they  agree  to  take  him  into  partnership." 

At  a  meeting  held  Dec?  10,  1733,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin mentioned  Mr.  Timothee's  having  been  service- 
able to  him,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  officiate  for 
him  as  librarian  until  his  current  year  should  be 
expired. 

On  Aug.  11, 1735,  a  verbal  order  was  granted  to  the 
treasurer  to  buy  gold  at  twenty  per  cent,  to  remit  to  | 
Peter  Collinson,  because  a  good  bill  for  eight  pounds 
could  not  be  had. 

At  the  meeting  of  Oct.  15,  1735,  the  directors  de-  | 
clined  to  admit  a  less  number  of  new  members  than 
five  at  a  time. 

On  May  8,  1737,  the  directors,  librarian,  treasurer, 
and  secretary,  with  a  few  others,  dined  together  "  at 
Mr.  Mullan's,  and  enjoyed  a  facetious,  agreeable 
conversation.'' 

On  May  1,  1738,  the  directors  returned  thanks  to 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Penn  for  a  valuable  and  well-situ- 
ated lot  of  ground  "  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  the  company  to  build  a  library  upon." 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Aug.  16,  1738,  con- 
tain this  memorandum  :  "Jos.  Breintna.il,  secretary, 
writes  to  Peter  Collinson  that  Dr.  Thos.  Bond  is  the 
bearer  of  this,  who  [if  he  be  asked)  will  give  a  sur- 
prising account  of  a  new  discovered  phenomenon  of 
a  dog's  breedjng  snakes  in  his  liver  after  having  been 
bit  by  snakes,  and  recovered." 

On  Oct.  16,  1738,  it  is  recorded  Walter  Sydserp,  of 
Antigua,  gave  the  library  £34  6s.  5d.  sterling,  writing 
that  "if  hereby  others  are  prevailed  on  to  lend  a 
hand  to  promote  so  great  a  good,  and  so  uncommon 
a  virtue,  your  infant  colony  will,  in  a  few  ages,  be 
ranked  the  first  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  American 
settlements." 

On  Nov.  12,  1739,  at  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  John  Roberts,  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  books  from  the  residence  of  William  Parsons,  the 
librarian,  where  they  had  been  kept  for  some  time,  to 
the  State-House,  the  use  of  which  had  lately  been 
granted  the  company  by  the  Assembly,  upon  a  peti- 
tion of  the  directors  drawn  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  April  7,  1740,  that  the 
books  were  removed.  They  were  placed  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  westernmost  office  of  the  State-House. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1740,  Franklin  was  ordered  to 
print  a  complete  catalogue,  and  on  the  11th  of  August 
a  committee  of  directors  was  ordered  to  prepare  such 
a  catalogue.  The  work  of  preparing  and  printing 
this  catalogue  was  prosecuted  at  once,  and  on  Aug. 
10,  1741,  it  was  agreed  that  each  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  have  a  catalogue  given  him,  and 
that  one  be  sent  to  John  Penn,  Esq.,  and  one  to  Peter 
Collinson. 

May  3, 1742,  the  charter  granted  by  the  proprietary 
was  accepted  by  the  members  signing  a  paper  to  that 
effect. 


Ou  May  10,  1742,  "  the  directors  then  went  to  the 
Widow  Roberts'  to  sup,  where  they  remembered  their 
benefactors." 

At  the  meeting  of  April  28,  1743,  it  was  ordered 
that,  "  As  Mr.  John  Bartram  was  a  deserving  man, 
he  should  have  free  access  to  the  library,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  read  and  borrow  the  books."  , 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Nov.  12,  1744,  con- 
tain this  memorandum  :  "  Proposed  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin speak  to  his  companions,  who  were,  before  the 
grant  of  our  patent,  nominated  trustees  to  receive  a 
conveyance  from  the  proprietor,  in  behalf  of  the 
company,  for  a  lot  he  gave  them  to  build  a  library- 
house  upon,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
and  that  they  obtain  a  deed  for  it  without  delay."  ' 

On  Nov.  11,  1745,  the  directors  met  at  Joseph 
Breintnall's,all  previous  meetings  having  been  at  the 
Widow  Roberts'. 

On  April  14,  1746,  the  directors  met  at  the  Widow 
Breintnall's,  and  presented  her  with  fifteen  pounds  in 
consideration  of  her  husband's  services. 

On  May  12,  1746,  it  was  ordered  that  the  charter 
be  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

At  the  meeting  of  July  14,  1746,  John  Lober  and 
Lynford  Lardner  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  books  added  to  the  library  since  the 
last  catalogue  was  printed,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  directed  to  print  it. 

On  Jan.  12,  1747,  John  Lober  was  instructed  to 
confer  with  Secretary  Peters  to  know  whether  leave 
might  be  obtained  to  fence  in  an  additional  piece  of 
the  proprietor's  ground  with  the  library  lot  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  and  on  Feb.  9,  1747, 
Mr.  Lober  reported  that  he  had  spoken  with  the  sec- 
retary, who  gave  a  ticket  to  the  surveyor-general  to 
inspect  the  contiguous  ground  and  return  it  by  metes 
and  bounds,  that  a  proper  entry  might  be  made  of 
the  application,  and  a  memorandum  drawn  to  be 
signed  by  the  Governor  as  commissioner  of  reports. 

On  July  13, 1747,  Franklin  presented  to  the  board 
a  letter  from  the  proprietor  Thomas  Penn,  Esq.,  with 
an  electrical  apparatus,  in  replying  to  which  the 
committee  say,  "  Some  of  our  members  who  employ 
themselves  in  such  researches  may,  by  its  assistance, 
show  that  this  fresh  mark  of  your  favor  has  been 
judiciously  as  well  as  generously  bestowed  upon  your 
most  obliged,"  etc. 

On  Sept.  10,  1750,  it  was  ordered  that  the  books  in 
the  library  "be  new  numbered,  beginning  No.  1  in 
the  folios  and  likewise  in  quartos,  octavos,  and  12mos. 
Mr.  Greenway  [the  librarian]  undertook  to  do  it,  and 
is  to  be  paid  for  doing  it  and  for  making  a  new  cata- 
logue." 

On  May  11,  1752,  it  was  ordered  that  application 
be  made  to  the  secretary  for  a  patent  for  the  com- 
pany's lot. 
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At  tbe  meeting  of  Jan.  8,  1753,  it  was  resolved 
"that  R.  Peters  and  B.  Franklin  wait  upon  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  with  the  compliments  of  the  directors, 
and  request  him  to  do  them  the  honor  of  accepting 
the  privilege,  now  unanimously  voted,  of  the  free  use 
of  tin-  library  during  his  residence  in  this  country." 

Franklin  acted  as  secretary  from  1746  to  L757,  but 
many  of  his  minutes  are  lost.  In  1757  he  went  to 
England,  ami  Mr.  Allison,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
pany, consented  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  directors 
lor  the  current  year. 

It  was  ordered,  at  the  meeting  of  Jan.  11,  1760, 
thai  bound  catalogues  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library  be  presented  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.,  six  copies  to  the  honorable  the  proprietaries, 
Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  one  to  Mr.  Cray,  of 
Colchester,  one  to  P.  Collinson,  and  twelve  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  to  be  distributed  among  gentlemen  of  his 
acquaints 

On  October  3,  1760,  it  was  ordered,  "That  the  sec- 
retary wait  on  Mr.  Brockden  and  receive  from  him 
the  patent  tor  the  lot  given  by  the  proprietaries  to 
the  library." 

This  memorandum  is  found  on  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  Feb.  20,  1761 :  "  B.  Franklin  writes  from 
London,  to  the  treasurer,  '  .  .  .  My  best  respects  to 
the  directors,  my  old  friends,  whom  I  long  once 
more  to  see.' " 

April  12,  1762,  the  secretary  received  from  Mr. 
Brockden  the  proprietor's  patent  for  a  lot  of  ground, 
recorded  in  Patent  Book,  vol.  xix.  p.  545. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  May  10,  1762:  "  Whereas,  the  fine  of  one  shilling 
is  found  insufficient  to  engage  the  attendance  of  the 
directors  at  their  monthly  meetings,  it  was  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  fine  for 
absent  -  shall  for  the  future  be  two  shillings,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  house  where  said  directors  shall  keep 
their  meetings." 

I  In  Nov.  8,  1762,  the  directors  unanimously  agreed 
that  Dr.  I'.,  franklin  who  had  ju>t  returned  from 
England)    be    elected    a    director    in    the   room   of 

Samuel  Shoemaker,  who  declined  serving. 

On  June  18,  1 7i;.'i,  tin-  directors  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  Indian  Queen. 

The  board  agreed,  on  Nov.  1  t.  1768,  that  it  would 
be  highly  proper  for  them  to  address  the  Hon.  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  upon  his  appointment  to  this  government 
and  -ale  arrival  here.  I >r.  franklin,  Thomas  Cad- 
walader,  and  Samuel  Rhoads  were  appointed  a  com- 
li  was  pre- 
sented on  ivember,  by  the  directors  in 
person,  receiving  the  thank-  of  Mr.  Penn. 

On  March  12,  1764,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  there  Bhould  be  a  new  and  complete  catalogue  of 
the  book-,  curiosities,  laws,  rules,  etc.,  bi 

the  library,  printed   for   the   Use  of  the  company,  the 

former  catalogue  being  rendered  incomplete  by  the 
great   additions  to  the  library,  and  by  the  loss  of 


numbers  of  other  books  from  the  library  since  the 
printing  of  the  said  catalogue  some  year-  previously. 

It  was  represented  to  the  directors  that  several 
members  of  the  company  were  much  displeased  at 
certain  new  regulations  in  the  library,  adopted  Dec. 
12,  1763,  by  which  every  person  except  the  librarian 
was  excluded  from  entering  the  library  and  taking 
down  the  books  there,  but  was  to  apply  to  the  libra- 
rian for  any  book  he  might  choose  to  peruse.  Be- 
cause of  these  complaints  it  was  resolved  that  tbe 
librarian  should  prepare  a  bond  which  should  be 
tendered  to  every  member  who  should  desire  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  library  and  examining  the 
books  there  at  the  hours  of  attendance  on  Saturday, 
by  which  he  should  bind  himself  to  be  answerable 
for  his  proportional  part  of  the  loss  that  might  arise 
from  any  books  being  lost  or  stolen  out  of  the  li- 
brary. 

The  minute  of  the  meeting  of  Nov.  2,  1764,  con- 
tains this  unique  memorandum:  "  Mr.  Byrnes  com- 
plaining that  he  had  provided  supper  for  the  last 
meeting  and  nobody  came  but  the  secretary,  it  was 
agreed  that  for  the  future  every  absentee  should  pay 
a  fine  of  one  shilling,  which  should  go  to  the  house 
as  a  recompense  for  providing  a  supper  for  a  larger 
company  than  should  happen  to  attend,  and  that  the 
secretary  should  pay  Mr.  Byrnes  7s.  6d.  for  his  last 
disappointment  out  of  the  money  in  his  hands  col- 
lected by  former  tines. 

Dr.  Franklin  having  gone  to  England,  Joseph 
Sims  was  chosen  a  director  in  his  place.  On  March 
11,  1765,  the  secretary  having  reported  that  the  new 
edition  of  the  catalogue  of  books,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  library  was  completed,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
copy  of  the  same,  neatly  bound,  should  be  presented 
to  each  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz.:  "To  the 
honorable  the  proprietors  of  the  province,  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  agent  of  the 
province,  to  Mr.  Gray,  of  Colchester,  to  Dr.  Noth- 
ergill,  to  Mr.  Lagrant,  to  Mr.  Mildred,  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
to  Mr.  John  Struttle,  and  six  copies  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  London,  to  be  distributed  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  to  the  Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the 
honorable  House  of  Assembly,  and  to  Col.  Bouquet, 
in  this  city." 

On  Nov.  11,  1765,  it  was"  Resolved,  That  Mr.  .lames 

desired  to  provide  suppers  for  six  members 

on  the  second  Monday  in  every  month,  and  that  every 

absentee  be  for  the   future  charged   with  2-s.  6d.  in 

discharge  of  the  reckoning." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  library  company     i  ■ 
176S,  the  price  of  a  share  was  lowered  from  twenty- 
one  pounds  to  ten   pounds   Pennsylvania   currency 
(twenty-six  dollars  and  >i\ty-.-even  cents  . 

On  April  21,  1769,  the  secretary  reported  that  a 

committee  from  the  Union  Library  Company,  into 
which  the  Amicable  and  Association  Libraries  had 
previous!]  merged,  had  delivered  to  him  a  deed  of 
conveyance  of  all  their  estate  to  this  company,  duly 
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executed,  and  had  received  from  him  certificates  for 
the  admission  of  their  members.1 

May  2,  1769,  Ludowic  Sprogle  and  John  De  Mau- 
regnault  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  library, 
the  former  to  take  charge  of  the  books  at  the  State- 
House,  and  the  latter  those  at  the  house  on  Third 
Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce,  used  by  the 
Union  Library. 

May  16,  1769,  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  leave  to 
build  a  library-house  on  the  State-House  Square  laid 
the  same  before  the  board,  at  a  meeting  held  May  16, 
1769. 

It  was  ordered,  Sept.  25, 1769,  that  the  library  should 
be  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  from 
5  to  9  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  4  to  8  p.m.  in  winter. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  was  laid 
before  the  board  at  the  meeting  held  Nov.  29,  1769 : 

"London,  July  7th,  1769. 
"Gentlemen, — I  received  your  favour  of  the  3d  of  May,  and  shall 
Bend  you  the  booka  you  write  for  "r>  Capt.  Falconer.  Seeing  some  time 
since  that  other  libraries  were  about  to  be  united  with  yours,  I  did  for 
that  reason  forbear  buying  any  Unoks  but  '  Unbiiisuii's  History,' till  I 
should  have  further  orders,  lest  I  should  purchase  Duplicates.  I  think 
we  should  have,  in  some  of  our  public  Libraries,  all  the  Transactions  of 
every  Philosophical  Society  in  Europe,  viz.,  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris;  those  of  Petersburg;  of  Haeilem,  in  Holland;  of 
Bononia  [Bologna],  in  Italy,  &c,  with  the  Continuations  as  they  come 
out  yearly,  and  also  the  French  Encyclopaedia.  They  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  us  on  many  accounts,  and  are  rather  too  heavy  for  private  col- 
lections. Hut  as  they  are  in  difk-r.Mit  laui^-oa^es,  and  the  Majority  of  our 
Members  are  only  acquainted  with  English,  I  have  not  ventured  to  buy 
them  without  orders,  and  in  general  I  wish  to  have  express  Directions, 
and  that  its  little  as  possible  may  be  left  to  my  judgment  in  laying  out 
the  Company's  Money. 

"  With  great  Esteem,  I  am, 

"Gentlemen, 
"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  Humble  servant, 

"B.  FUANBXIN. 

"Messrs.  Thomson  A  Mifflin." 

Oct.  20,  1770,  Josiah  Henry  reported  that  he  had 
let  out  the  old  Union  Library,  on  Third  Street,  to 
Robert  Bell.2 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  company  held  Oct.  5, 
1771,  it  was  resolved  that,  the  books  being  crowded 
together,  it  was  expedient  to  built  a  new  library- 
room,  and  the  directors  were  empowered  to  apply  to 
the  Assembly  for  part  of  the  State-House  Square. 
From  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April  4,  1772, 
it  appears  that  the  Assembly  had  declined  granting 
the  company  liberty  of  erecting  a  library  on  State- 
House  Square.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1772,  the  com- 
pany having  been  offered  a  room  by  the  Carpenters' 
Company,  on  the  second  floor  of  their  hall,  at  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  the  directors  agreed  to  take  it  at 
that  rate  ;  and  on  Oct.  26,  1772,  it  was  agreed  to  lease 
the  whole  of  the  second  floor  at  thirty-six  pounds  per 
annum. 


1  The  building  of  the  Uniuii   Library  (Vinpany  was  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Third  and  Pear  Streets. 

2  Bell  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  held  "the  book  auction" 
there  at  stated  times. 


j       On   Dec.  28,  1772,  the  directors  "agree  to  allow 
;  the  Librarian  five  pounds  per  annum,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  he  is  to  provide  an  assistant  at  his  own 
cost!" 
j       It  was  agreed  on  May  10,  1773,  that  the  library 
I  should  be  opened  every  day  from  two  o'clock  until 
j  seven  p.m.,  as  soon  as  the  books  were  removed  from 
the  State-House  to  the  new  rooms.     The  minutes  of 
the  meeting  held  Oct.  25,  1773,  contain  this  mournful 
record :    "  The  library  being  entered  by  some  thief 
last  night  (as  supposed),  he  carried  off  all  the  coins 
and  tokens,  together  with  some  change  which   was 
left  in  the  drawer." 

On  Dec.  28, 1773,  the  committee  sent  a  list  of  books 
to  be  bought  in  London  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  added  : 
"  Since  our  last  the  library  has  been  removed  to  a 
new  building  called  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Square  in  which  Friends'  school  stands. 
The  books  (inclosed  within  wire  lattices)  are  kept  in 
one  large  room,  and  in  another  handsome  apartment 
the  apparatus  is  deposited  and  the  directors  meet." 

On  Aug.  31,  1774,  it  was  ordered,  "That  the 
librarian  furnish  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  meet  in 
Congress  in  this  city  with  the  use  of  such  books  as 
they  may  have  occasion  for  during  their  sitting, 
taking  a  receipt  from  them  ;"  and  the  same  privileges 
were  continued  to  the  Continental  Congress  while  in 
Philadelphia. 

Jan.  10,  1775,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  was  read:  "Sir,— we  are  directed  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th 
April  and  25th  July,  with  the  books  sent  for  the  use 
of  the  company,  which  fresh  instance  of  your  constant 
kind  concern  for  us  is  very  obliging.  .  .  .  The  direc- 
tors are  preparing  an  order  for  books,  but  from  the 
present  unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs  it  must 
be  postponed.  Wishing  for  days  more  propitious  to 
the  growth  of  science  in  America,"  etc.  On  the  same 
date  John  Wesley  presented  four  books  to  the  com- 
pany. On  May  7,  1776,  the  board  directed  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  Journal,  Packet,  Ledger,  and  Evening 
Post :  "  The  members  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  are  requested  to  attend  at  the  library- 
room  on  Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  May,  inst.,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  empowering  the  directors  to  remove  the  books 
and  effects  of  the  company,  and  determine  on  the 
place  where  they  shall  be  deposited  in  case  any  future 
event  should  render  that  measure  necessary,  and  that 
printed  notices  of  the  meeting  be  left  at  the  house  of 
each  member  on  the  morning  of  that  day." 

At  a  general  meeting  held  May  30,  1776,  in  answer 
to  the  above  call,  the  number  of  members  present  not 
being  competent  to  the  passing  of  a  law,  adjourned 
to  June  6th,  when  the  same  thing  occurred.  At  the 
regular  meeting,  July  9,  1776,  only  two  directors  were 
present.  These  were  momentous  times.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  March  11,  1777,  Messrs.  Allison,  Jones,  and 
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Hewes  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Gen. 
Gates  commanding  officer  in  this  city,  in  order  to 
procure,  if  possible,  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
sick  soldiers  from  the  library  ;  and  the  secretary  was 
ordered  to  inserl  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Gazette,  Packet,  and  Post  : 

mpany  ,.f  Philadelphia  are  bereb; 
notified  thai  hooka  mi)  t»-  procured  from  the  Bald  library  by  application 
irian,  on  the  aonth  aide  of  Market  Street,  four 
i,  between  the  houraof  five  an  I 
afternoon,  and  they  may  respec- 

tively want.     The  lower  part  of  the  library  beinj;  at  present   used  as  an 

infirmary  fin  tl  lera  It  Inconvenient  for  the  librarian 

to  attend  at  the  library-room  lis  usual." 

Aii  extract  from  the  will  of  the  Hon.  William 
i  ,  was  laid  before  the  board  at  the  meeting 
held  Aug.  12.  1777,  by  which  it  appeared  he  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Library  Company  a  very  considerable 
collection  of  ancient  authors,  which  had  been  accord- 
ingly delivered  to  the  librarian. 

On  Nov.  12.  177s,  the  directors,  taking  into  consid- 

eration  the  high  prices  of  tire-wood,  candles,  etc., 

.    that   the   library  be  opened  during  the  winter 

only  upon   Wednesdays  and   Saturdays  from 

two  o'clock  to  B  p.m. 

March  9,  1  7 7 . » ,  a  number  of  members,  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  library,  having  mentioned  their 
apprehensions  of  its  danger  from  the  combustibles 
kept  in  the  hall  below,  the  board,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  177'.',  appointed  William  Hewes  to  apply  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  the  management  of  those 
affairs  to  procure  its  removal,  if  possible,  in  the  event 
of  there  being  any  real  danger. 

On  Nov.  it,  1779,  an  order  was  drawn  on  the  treas- 
urer for  six  pounds  specie  and  six  pounds  Continen- 
tal money  for  the  secretary's  salary  for  two  years. 
Munificent  compensation ! 

April  11,  1780,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Eewes  and  Stansbury  was  appointed  to  apply  to  the 
proper  persons  or  powers  for  a  safe  pa-sp<,rt  for  sun- 
dry books  intended  for  the  company,  and  then  lying 
.ii  N.,\  York.  The  committee  for  a  passport  reported, 
April  27.  1780,  that  they  had  received  from  Timothy 
Matlack,  secretary,  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  as  follows  :  "  On  con- 
sideration that  there  is  now  in  force  a  law  of  the 
porting  any  g Is,  witres,  or  mer- 
chandise the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  considering  the  character  of  the  persons  employed 
in  New  York  in  obtaining  the  said  books.  Agreed, 
that  this  council  cannot  give  any  advice  or  assistance 
in  a  bnsine-s  so  circumstanced." 

1  L781,  the  directors  agreed  that  thirty 
shillings  State  money  be  received  in  lieu  of  a  bushel 
Of  wheat,  by    which    the    annual    payments  were  last 

i  cted  to  be  made,  if  paid  immediately. 

May  I  1.  17s::,  a  Kill  of  exchange  for  two  hundred 

pounds  sterling  was  remitted   to  .Joseph  Woods  and 


Dillwyn  for  the  purchase  of  books,    The  let- 


ter addressed    to  them    Bays,  "We   have   in  i 


any  new  books  since  1774,  except  those  contained  in 
the  list  herewith  [twenty  volumes]  ;  we,  therefore, 
shall  confide  entirely  to  your  judgment  to  procure 
tbi  as  such  modern  publications  as  will  be  proper  for 
a  public  library,  and  though  we  would  wish  to  mix 
the  utile  with  the  dulce,  we  should  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  add  to  our  present  stock  anything  in  the 
novel  way." 

March  12,  1784,  a  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  the  Library  Company  peti- 
tioned the  General  Assembly  to  this  effect: 

"That  a  design  hath  been  conceived  and  is  already 
in  a  promising  state  of  forwardness,  to  unite  to  the 
City  Library  that  learned  and  executive  collection  of 
books  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Loganian  Library;' 
but  in  such  manner  that,  although  it  be  kept  in  the 
same  building,  it  shall  ever  remain  distinct  from  the 
library  witli  which  it  may  be  united,  and  retain  its 
name  in  honor  of  the  liberal  citizen  who  collected 
and  intended  it  for  public  use. 

'•  That  the  Philosophical  Society  also  find  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  .  .  .  that  they  should  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  suitable  building  .  .  . 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  east  and  west  lines  of  the  State-House  Square. 
.  .  .  and,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  honorable 
House  to  grant  ...  to  the  Philosophical  Society  a 
lot  of  ground  eighty  feet  in  front  upon  Sixth  Street, 
and  forty  feet  deep  upon  said  square,  midway  between 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  to  the  said  Library 
Company  a  like  space  of  ground  upon  Fifth  Street 
and  directly  opposite." 

On  Feb.  3,  1785,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  reciting  that  the  former  application  for  lots 
on  the  State-House  Square  had  been  ineffectual,  and 
adding  that  "  the  directors  and  Philosophical  Society 
proposed  renewing  their  application,  and  a  petition 
for  that  purpose  was  produced  by  the  said  Philo- 
sophical Society,  but  in  which  they  had  transferred 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  jointly  presented  to  the  last 
House;  and  placed  the  library  on  the  west  instead 
of  the  east  side  of  the  square,  and,  as  they  declined 
uniting  with  the  library  company  on  the  plan  which 
had  been  agreed  to,  your  petitioners  thought  it  a  duty 
they  owed  to  their  constituents,  to  refuse  signing  the 
said  petition.  .  .  .  Before  the  Revolution  the  library 
was  opened  six  times  a  week.  and.  though  it  is  at 
present  opened  but  three  times  a  week  on  account  of 
our  funds  being  diverted  to  the  importation  of  books 
published    during   the    war.    we    hope   the    stork    will 

very  Boon  afford  a  daily  attendance. 

'•  That  the  Library  Company  consists  of  upwards  of 
four  hundred  members,  and  that  there  are  also  many 
oth<  t  pi  rsons  who  constantly  take  out  books.  That 
being  attended  bj   so  numerous  a  body  of  old  and 

young,  they  hope  your  honorable  House,  in  taking  up 

the  prayer  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  will 

to  consider  that  the  members  who  attend  at  the  so- 
ciety's hall  are  few  in   numbers  compared  with  those 
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who  frequent  the  library,  and  their  stated  meetings 
are  only  once  a  fortnight. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  hope  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  State-House  Square." 

On  Feb.  2,  1786,  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
on  Dr.  Franklin  reported  that  they  had  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  doctor,  who  appeared  to  interest 
himself  much  in  the  prosperity  of  the  library,  and 
wished  some  steps  could  be  taken  to  procure  a  con- 
venient lot  to  build  on,  and  intimated  that  he  had  a 
valuable  number  of  books  which  he  intended  for  the 
library  whenever  there  should  be  a  safe  place  to 
deposit  them  in. 

On  July  5,  1787,  it  was  "  resolved  that  the  libra- 
rian furnish  the  gentlemen  composing  the  convention 
now  sitting  with  such  books  as  they  may  desire  during 
their  continuance  in  Philadelphia,  taking  a  receipt 
for  the  same." 

Feb.  5, 1789,  a  letter  was  presented  to  the  company 
from  Dr.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  inclosing  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
said  society,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  committee 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  directors  of  the 
library  company  with  respect  to  renting  to  the 
directors,  for  the  use  of  the  company,  part  of  the 
building  belonging  to  the  society,  on  the  State-House 
Square,  which  minute  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  Josiah  Hewes  and  John 
Kaighu  do  wait  on  the  president  and  thank  him  for 
his  continued  friendly  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  library  company,  and  that  they  request  the  pres- 
ident to  inform  the  committee  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  that  the  directors  are  of  opinion  the  present 
situation  of  the  library  would  be  very  desirable  were 
it  not  for  the  danger  of  fire,  arising  from  a  joint 
tenancy  in  the  same  building,  which  has  induced 
them  to  enter  into  treaty  for  a  lot  on  Chestnut  Street 
and  Fifth  Street,  on  which  they  conceive,  by  proper 
exertions,  they  will  be  able  to  erect  a  safe,  convenient, 
and  detached  building,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  present  income  of  the  company,  and  that  they 
desire  the  president  to  inform  the  society  the  direc- 
tors entertain  a  proper  sense  of  the  overtures  from 
the  society,  but  that  the  dangers  at  present  appre- 
hended from  fire  would  not  be  obviated  by  a  removal 
of  the  books  unto  the  society's  hall. 

April  30,  1789,  the  committee  on  accounts  reported 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  as  follows: 


Bonds  and  mortgages 4U0 

Ground-rents 5fi7 

House  in  Third  Street,  late  the  Union  Library 500 

Lot  on  Fifth  Street 250 

Lot  on  Chestnut  Street 200 

1917 
Deduct  for  ground-renta 216 

1701 

Cash  in  hands  of  troasMier ;  r, 

Cash  in  hands  of  librarian 14 

2345 


The  library  was  also  reported  to  comprise  about 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  sundry 
apparatus  not  valued. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  library  com- 
pany, held  June  1,  1789,  Bishop  White  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  directors,  and  took  the  chair.  The 
directors  were  authorized  to  erect  a  two-story  build- 
ing, estimated  to  cost  £1999  8s.,  as  soon  as  one  hun- 
dred new  shares  were  sold. 

On  July  30,  1789,  the  building  committee  reported 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  Logan,  to  the  effect  that  a  lot 
of  twenty-seven  feet  ten  inches  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep  could  be  procured,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This  is  the  first  case 
on  the  minutes  in  which  money  is  reckoned  in  dollars 
instead  of  in  Pennsylvania  currency  of  $2.66|  to  the 
pound.  They  also  reported  that  the  two  corner  lots 
had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mary  Norris,  who  was  ready  to  make  a  title 
to  the  company.  It  was  agreed  to  take  the  lot  from 
Dr.  Logan,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  pro- 
cure the  deeds  for  this  and  the  lots  of  Mary  Norris, 
and  to  proceed  to  have  the  cellar  dug  out  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

On  examination  of  the  plans  the  board  determined 
in  favor  of  an  elevation  presented  by  Dr.  Thornton. 

Sept.  3,  1789,  the  building  committee  reported, — 

"That  theirs*  stone  of  tlie  edilice  was  laid  on  tin-  thirty-first  of  August 
last;  that  upon  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin  a  large 
stone  was  prepared  and  laid  at  the  South-west  corner  of  the  building 
with  the  following  Inscription  composed  by  the  Doctor,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  himself,  which  the  committee  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
adding  to  it: — 

"  '  Be  it  remembered, 

In  honor  of  the  Philadelphia  Youth, 

Then  chiefly  Artificers 

That  in  MDCCXXXI, 

They  cheerfully, 

at  the  Instance  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

one  of  their  Number, 

Instituted  the  Philadelphia  Library; 

which,  tho'  small  at  first, 

Is  become  highly  valuable  .V  extensively  useful, 

And  which  the  Walls  of  this  Edifice 

Are  now  destined  to  contain  and  preserve; 

The  first  Stone  of  whose  Foundation, 

was  here  placed, 

The  thirty-first  day  of  August,  Anno  Domini  MDCCLXXXIX, 

Benjamin  Gibbs,         Thomas  Parke, 

Josiah  Hewes,  Joseph  Paschall,  then 

John  Kaighn,  Benjamin  Poultuey,    .       being 

Mordecai  Lewis,         Richard  Wells,  Directors. 

Thomas  Morris,  Richard  Wistar, 

Samuel  Coats,  Treasurer — 

William  Rawle,  Secretary— 

Zachariah  Poulson,  Junr.  Librarian.' 

"The  following  medals  were  deposited  in  the  Stone:— a  Pewter  Coin 
2  Inches  diameter, a  Figure  erect  with  a  Helmet— Right  hand  a  Spear- 
left  baud  a  Knot,  or  Cord,  from  whence  suspends  4  shields,  being  the 
Arms  of  4  Crowns,  viz.  1st  England— on  tho  right,  2d  three  fleui  de  lis 

(France) below  on  the  right  3d  a  Lion  rampant  with  aSword  in  the  light 
Paw,  grasping  a  Bundle  of  arrows  iu  the  other— Fourth— A  Shield  with 
a  Lion  rampant  at  two  opposite  Corners  of  the  Shi. -Id.  the  other  two  are 
confused.  At  the  bottom  is  a  detached  Shield,  as  if  lying  on  the  ground, 
unconnected  with  the  other  four— The  Figure  appears  to  he  a  large  head 
covering  the  whole  Field. — Around  the  inner  Edge  is  Communi  consensu 
— 1789  stamped  on  this  sido  by  Hue. 
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,, «iu>     statue  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  requesting  their  accept 

aeard*  Lis.    Bitting  in  »n  m                                       '         ance  thereof,  and  testifying  his  friendship  to  the  in 

sprinkled  also  with   I  '  '''""' 


,„,  0f  -Libert,'  •■.,   It     A   female  Figure   In  light 
banging  up.shleld  ontbePHlei   I  l""1  ,he  'n°er 

In,  ,,„„.!.  IT-:  1T--  sr.,mi     ! 
„  Star  radiating  wll 

.„.,„ |  thi 

Motto  Liberia, 

•I  JutiUn  17- 

-      Ch«Motto 

.plmribtumtum.    On  the  reverse,  a  Plough  » 
1781  1789  Stamped, 
the  Third  half-penny  1778.    Stamped  1789. 

Kith  a  Bow  in  his 
Bight,  and  an  Arrow  in  his  left  I 

■-  i,..-i.  .  ■■,,  I  hand  on  one  side  with  Fermont:  Ave- 

Figure  like  Britannia  date 

■■p,  [neb  ;i  Medal     I 
58  6.  Washington 

[ortai    irn in !■••'  -v 
out  all  round  Muni'* :  rmraH  par  un  rare  assemblage  lea  I 

ri,-r   K-  V.-rtns  du  Sage."— 


ance 

Stitution;  whereupon  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
return  an  answer  thereto,  informing  him  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  his  valuable  present  and  expressive  of 
their  thanks  for  the  same. 
This  statue  was  cut  of  Carrara  marble,  by  Francisco 

I.a/./arini.  It  was  placed  in  the  niche  in  front  of  the 
building  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1792,  and  an  ode 
in  honor  of  its  erection  was  published  in  Bache's 
paper,  April  17th  of  that  year.  The  features  of  the 
head  were  taken  from  a  bust  of  Franklin  procured 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

William   Bingham,   who   donated    the    statue,   in- 
herited a  large  estate  through  a  long  line  of  distin- 
guished ancestors,  who  resided  in  Pennsylvania.   His 
..„.,  the     great-grandfather,  James,  died  in  1714,  leaving  a  large 
America      estate.     His  grandfather,  James,  married  a  daughter  ot 

hooting 
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William  Budd,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  also  inherited 
large  landed  property.  His  father,  William,  besides 
the  Bingham  and  Budd  property  that  came  into  his 
possession,  added  considerably  to  it  by  a  marriage,  in 
1745,  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Alderman  and  Mayor 
John  Stamper.  William  Bingham,  who  married  Ann 
Willing,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Willing,  one  of  the 
early  celebrated  families  of  Philadelphia,  was  born 
in  this  city  April  8,  1752.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia  in  1768,  and  received  a  diplo- 
matic appointment  under  the  British  government  at 
St.  Pierre  Myzene.  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
consul  in  1771.  He  remained  there  during  the  Rev- 
olution as  the  agent  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
performed  patriotic  service  in  furnishing  money  and 
supplies  to  the  struggling  colonies. 

After  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, Mr.  Bingham 
married,  on  Oct.  26,  1780,  at  Christ  Church,  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  Ann  Willing,  then  only  six- 
teen  years  old.     This  young  girl,  as  will 


Information  was  given  at  the  same  time  by  John     other  portions  of  this  work,  was  the  favorite  of  very 

•     i  ,         1.1.  _     -/r_..*      *\..,t     Willi...*!      RintVham      li-ivitlf  ^   .fJ .:..!    habU{am   at*    hA« 


Kaighn  to  the  effeel  that  William  Bingham,  having 
he  intention  of  the  directors  to  erect  a 
statue  of  white  marble  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  the  founder 
of  the  library  in  the  niche  in  the  front  of  thi 
was  willing  to  furnish  it  at  his  own  expense.  John 
Kaighn,  Mordecai  Lewis,  Joseph  Baseball,  and  Dr. 
Parke  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  up*  D  and 
eontrr  n  nli  him  upon  the  subject. 

On  Oct.  1, 1789,  the  < imitti n  the  statue  re- 
ported "that  they  have  understood  Dr.  Franklin 
would  approve  of  a  gown  lor  bis  dress  and  a  Roman 
head." 

A    letter  was   read    from  William    Bingham    to   the 
ompany,  at  B  meeting  held 

April  6,  L792,1  informing  them  of  the  arrival  of  a 

i  Mr.  Bingham's  l"tt-r  «"*  as  follows: 

"  PlIILADBLPHU,  April  4,  1T9J. 

.,,,  l>r.  Franklin,  Indui 
ti 


mem 

serv 


eminent  men  on  account  of  the  social  position  of  her 
family  and  her  own  graces  and  accomplishments. 

In  1784,  William  Bingham  and  his  beautiful  wife 
visited  Europe,  where  they  remained  two  years,  and 
attracted  general  attention,  having  been  presented  to 
Louis  W'l.  In  17 so,  Mr.  Bingham  was  elected  a 
ber  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and 
,1  until  1789.  He  was  captain  of  a  troop  oi 
dragoons  in  the  latter  year,  and  with  his  company 

I  his  Fellow-citizens  the  recollecUon  of  his  public  and 
private  Virtues,  into  fall  Effect 

is,  at  length,  arrived,  and  I  hare  the  honor  of  inclosing 
to  von  the  Bill  of  Lading,    if  I  may  credit  the  communl 
Correspondents,  It  Is  feehioned  onl  ol  abeauUful  bloc* 
.!,.,!>  SUle,and  is  in 

.  otto  represent    A.  such 
I  request  youi  acceptance  ol  It,  and  to  believe  meaSinoere  Friend  to 

vonr  Iiistltuiioi, 

"Oentlemen, 
■■  lour  obedient  bumble  Servant, 

••  Wm.  Bunnust 

U   01    mi    In  Ul  i    I     HMJCY  01    I'""  ' 


//' 
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escorted  Mrs.  Washington  from  Chester  to  the  city 
when  on  her  way  to  New  York  to  join  her  husband, 
who  had  been  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  1790  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  although 
it  was  his  first  year  in  that  body,  he  was,  owing  to  his 
ability  and  character,  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  sessions  of 
1790  and  of  1791,  and  in  1795  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  office  until 
1801.  In  July,  1780,  William  Bingham  subscribed 
five  thousand  pounds  to  "  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  of  the  United 
States  with  provisions  for  two  months." 

Mrs.  Bingham  died  in  Bermuda,  May  11,  1801,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  Mr.  Bingham  went  to 
Europe  shortly  afterward,  and  died  at  Bath,  in  1804, 
leaving  three  children,  Ann  Louisa,  Maria  Matilda, 
and  William  Bingham. 

Samuel  Jennings  having  written  from  London  to 
his  father  that  he  would  like  to  paint  a  picture  for 
the  library,  the  directors  suggested,  at  a  meeting  held 
May  6,  1790,  "  the  figure  of  Liberty  displaying  the 
arts  aud  placing  on  the  top  of  a  pedestal  a  pile  of 
books  lettered  with  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Philos- 
ophy, and  a  catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  a 
broken  chain  under  her  feet,  and  in  the  distant  back- 
ground a  group  of  negroes  sitting  on  the  earth,  or  in 
some  attitude  expressive  of  ease  and  joy."  The  pic- 
ture is  now  in  the  Ridgway  Branch. 

On  June  3,  1790,  Richard  Wells  produced  the  fol- 
lowing bequest  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  :  eigh- 
teen volumes  quarto  of  a  French  work  entitled  "  De- 
scriptions des  Arts  et  Metiers,"  for  which  Mr.  Wells 
was  requested  to  inform  the  executors  "  that  they  en- 
tertain a  very  just  sense  of  the  compliment  made  to 
the  library  by  the  doctor." 

July  1, 1790,  the  board  having  been  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  the  lot  on  Chestnut  Street  given  by  the  late 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  intimation,  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  board,  was  made  to  their  descendants, 
John  Penn  and  John  Penn,  Jr.,  by  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, which  produced  a  letter  to  their  agent,  Anthony 
Butler,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  and  the 
original  is  permitted  to  be  kept  for  such  purposes  as 
may  hereafter  become  necessary : 

"  London,  April  7,  L790 

"Sib, — Understanding  that  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  in- 
tend to  fix  upon  a  different  plare  for  the  Ihiihling  of  a  Library,  as  a  more 
convenient  Situation  than  the  lot  near  niuth  street,  we  beg  to  intimate 
to  you  our  compliance  with  their  requisition,  made  through  Doctor 
Parke,  for  power  to  sell  that  Lot.  You  may  therefore  consider  any  mode 
which  you  together  agree  on  the  expediency  of  for  confirming  their 
Title  as  having  the  Sanction  of  our  joint  Consent.    We  are,  Sir,  with 

"  Your  obedient  hum!  Servts. 


"  Anthony  Bdtlee,  Esquire." 

The  committee  appointed  to  remove  the  books  and 
property  of  the  Library  Company  reported,  Oct.  7, 
1790,  that  they  had  performed  that  service. 


On  Dec.  30,  1790,  the  books  in  the  new  apartments 
being  ready  for  delivery,  the  directors  took  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  opening  the  library  every 
day,  and  in  consequence  agreed  with  Zachariah  Poul- 
son,  Jr.,  to  perform  that  service  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  commence  on  the  1st 
of  January  next,  and  directed  an  advertisement  to  be 
published  agreeably  thereto,  acquainting  the  mem- 
bers that  the  library  will  be  opened  in  future  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  from  one  o'clock  p.m.  until 
sunset. 

The  library  was  opened  for  the  first  time  for  the 
delivery  of  books  the  1st  of  January,  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  the  board  on  December  30th. 

At  a  meeting  held  Jan.  18.  1791,  the  directors  of 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  desirous  of 
showing  a  respectful  mark  of  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  resolved 
"that  the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  free  use  of  the  books  in  the  library  in 
as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  they  were  members 
of  the  company." 

On  Feb.  3,  1791,  the  secretary  reported  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  board  at  the  special  meeting 
of  the  18th  ult..  he  communicated  the  resolution  then 
agreed  upon  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States;  that 
he  received  the  following  letter  in  consequence 
thereof: 

"Thursday,  Jan.  20, 1791. 
"Sir,— In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  President  of  the  I'nited 
States,  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you,  to  he  presented  to  the 
directors  of  the  Library  I'ouipany  of  Philadelphia,  his  best  thanks  for  the 
very  polite  manner  in  which  they  have  offered  him  the  use  of  the  books 
in  the  library,  and  he  begs  they  will  be  assured  that  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion has  made  a  proper  impression  on  him. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"Tobias  Lear, 
"  Secretary  lo  the  President  of  the  United  Stately 
"  William  Kawle,  Eso.., 

"  Secretary  to  the  Directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia." 

Early  in  1792  the  heirs  of  James  Logan  made  a 
proposition  to  transfer  to  the  Library  Company  the 
Loganian  Library,  with  certain  properties,  arrearages, 
and  rents  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  Feb.  IS,  1792,  to  confer 
with  them.  A  week  later,  on  February  25th,  the 
committee  reported  the  following  terms  as  advisable 
to  be  agreed  to,  and  proposed  to  the  heirs  of  James 
Logan,  respecting  the  same: 

"That  application  should  be  made  t.  tie'  I  a  — i-  aim  .■  tor  a  Law 
to  unite  the  Loganian  Library  to  the  Library  belonging  to  the  Li- 
brary Company  of  Philadelphia,  so  as  to  retain,  ae  much  a.  "'.'>   be, 

the    principles  originally    intended  by   James  Logan;  that   the  DOOke 
shall  be  received   into  ope  of  the  apartments  of  the  Phil 
brary,  or  a  commodious    Kootii    prepared    contiguous  thereto,  on  rea- 
sonable terms;  the  said  books,  and  others  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by 

the    Loganian    Library,  to  be  and   remain  distinct  and  a] 

1 ks  of  the  Library  of  Philadelphia;  that  the  Direct,  i 

Library  of  Philadelphia,    from    time  to   lime    chosen,    i 
i       in   the  surviving  Son  of  James  Logn 

in  lo-  may  choose,  shall  form  a  Board  of  Trustees  for 
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rre«riii.i-.l  l.v  tin-  ive.1*  ..f  Tni«t,  shall,  in  all  In i in.-  time,  form  one  of 
tees,  with  powei  to  nominate  two    Associate  1  niBtees,  or 
in  ca*e  of  death  or  resignation  to  supply.from  time  to  time,  the  place 
i  b  associate  Trustee  bo  dying    i 

The  transfer  was  mad.'  valid  by  act  of  Assembly 
pass<  d  March  81,  1792.  The  preamble  to  the  act  re- 
cited  that  William  Logan,  one  of  tin-  trustees  and 
first  librarian,  was  dead;  that  the  avocations  of  the 
other  trustees,  with  the  condition  of  public  affairs, 
had  suspended  the  operations  of  the  library,  although 
the  books  were  found  to  be  in  good  order,  and  were 
increased  in  number  by  a  bequest  by  William  Logan 
of  nearly  one  hundred  volumes,  the  whole  number  of 
books  being  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  vol- 
umes. James  Logan,  the  remaining  trustee,  it  was 
declared,  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  to  render  the  said 
institution  beneficial  to  the  public,  consistent  with 
the  designs  of  the  founder.  In  this  transfer  were  in- 
cluded the  Loganian  Library  building  and  lot  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets,  two 
rent-charges  (issuing  out  of  ground  in  Bucks  County), 
books,  and  other  properties. 

The  character  of  the  works  in  the  Loganian  Library, 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  can  be  best  understood  from  the 
words  of  the  founder  himself,  that  cultured  scholar, 
of  whom  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January,  1825, 
says,  "  We  look  upon  him  as  altogether  an  extraor- 
dinary man."  His  library,  which  became  as  a  public 
institution  the  Loganian  Library,  comprised,  as  he 
tells  us,  "  over  one  hundred  volumes  of  authors  all 
in  Greek,  with  mostly  their  versions  ;  all  the  Roman 
classics  without  exception  ;  all  the  Greek  mathema- 
ticians. .  .  .  Besides  there  tire  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able Latin  authors,  and  a  great  number  of  modern 
mathematicians." 

'  The  directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia having  been  appointed,  by  the  act  of  Assembly 
nl  March  31, 1792,  trustees  of  "the  Loganian  Library," 
in  conjunction  with  James  Logan,  a  son  of  the  testa- 
tor, and  two  associates  by  him  to  be  appointed,  the 
board  agreed,  on  May  10,  1792,  to  permit  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  the  directors'  room  until  further 
Order  should  be  taken  therein. 

On  June  12,  1792.  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  pre- 
sented to  the  company  the  machine  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin first  used  to  make  experiments  in  electricity.  This 
interesting  machine  is  now  in  the  south  gallery  at  the 
Ridgway  Branch. 

On  June  25,  1792,  Richard  Wells  and  Thomas 
Parke  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  pur- 
chase of,  or  take  on  ground-rent,  five  feet  of  ground 
extending  eastward  from  the  eastern  line  of  the 
library  lot  and  north  and  south  the  whole  length  of 
the  library,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  present  reception  and  accommo- 
dation ofthe  books  belonging  to  I  be  I  loganian  Library. 


On  July  16th  the  committee  produced  two  deeds  from 
Samuel  M.  Fox,  the  one  for  the  additional  lot  they 
were  directed  to  purchase,  and  the  other  granting  a 
privilege  of  turning  water  from  the  eastern  side  of 
such  building  as  may  be  erected  thereon  until  pre- 
vented by  the  erection  of  an  adjoining  building  or 
buildings.  They  also  report  the  plan  of  an  additional 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  present 
library,  which  plan  was  approved  by  the  board,  who 
authorized  them  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

On  Aug.  20,  1792,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Parke, 
William  Rawle,  and  John  Kaighn,  the  building  com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  trustees  of  the  Loganian 
Library  had  agreed  to  lend  the  Library  Company  of 
;  Philadelphia  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Loganian  Library. 

At  a  meeting  held  Nov.  25,  1793,  the  secretary  re- 
I  ported  that,  agreeably  to  public  notice  given  for  that 
purpose,  a  general  meeting  ofthe  members  had  taken 
place  on  the  30th  of  August  last,  and  the  propositions 
recommended  to  the  directors  on  the  1st  of  August 
had  been  taken  into  consideration  and  a  law  passed 
raising  the  price  of  shares  to  forty  dollars. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  company  held 

March   16,  1795,  a  by-law  was  passed  entitled  "An 

Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  any  law  or  laws  of  the  com- 

j  pany  as  authorizes  the  directors  to  dispose  of  the  real 

,  estate  belonging  to  the  company." 

On  Nov.  2,  1797,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  pre- 
sent to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  handsome 
bound  catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Library,  and  to  offer  him  the  use  of  them 
during  his  official  residence  in  this  city. 

The  contagious  fever  which  prevented  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  on  the  6th  of  September,  1798,  con- 
tinuing in  the  city,  and  the  city  being  abandoned  by 
many  of  the  citizens  on  account  thereof,  the  direc- 
tors had  no  meeting  until  the  7th  of  November,  1799. 

On  Nov.  3,  1803,  Mr.  Norris,  as  executor  of  John 
Bleakely,  deceased,  informed  the  board  that  he  was 
ready  to  pay  the  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds 
bequeathed  to  this  institution  by  Mr,  Bleakley. 

The  corresponding  committee  reported,  Aug.  9, 
1804,  that  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Joseph 
Woods  and  Robert  Barclay,  dated  June  2,  1804,  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  Library 
Company  by  the  late  Dr.  Preston.  On  Aug.  25, 1804, 
the  secretary  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Mrs.  West  for  the  picture  of  Dr.  Preston. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Preston  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
!  Benjamin  West,  whose  house,  when  in  London,  he 
j  frequently  made  his  home.  Having  no  descendants, 
it  was  occasionally  a  topic  of  discussion  at  the  dinner- 
table  what  would  be  the  best  disposition  of  his  valu- 
|  able  books.  West  pressed  upon  his  notice  the  library 
at  Philadelphia,  and  finally  obtained  his  promise  to 
will  his  collection  to  the  institution,  which  promise 
1  he  faithfully  kept.     There  are  in  the  collection  many 
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rare  books  of  plates  of  the  most  costly  description. 
On  hearing  of  his  promise,  Mrs.  West  requested  the 
doctor  to  sit  to  her  husband  for  his  portrait,  which 
was  forwarded  soon  after  the  books;  bearing  on  the 
canvas,  "  A  present  from  Mrs.  West  to  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia." 

The  committee  to  prepare  and  forward  a  petition 
to  Congress  praying  a  remission  of  the  duties  on  Dr. 
Preston's  legacy,  reported,  Nov.  1,  1804,  that  they  had 
prepared  and  forwarded  such  a  petition,  that  the  same 
had  been  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  reported  against  granting  the  prayer  of  said  pe- 
tition, and  their  report  had  been  adopted  by  both 
Houses. 

At  a  meeting  held  March  6,  1806,  Zachariah  Poul- 
son,  Jr.,  in  resigning  the  office  of  librarian,  which  he 
had  held  more  than  twenty-one  years,  presented  the 
following  comparative  statements  : 

STATE  OF  THE   LIBRARY  AND   OF  THE   FUNDS  WHICH   SUP- 
PORT   IT. 
In    February,  1785,  the  library         In   February,  1S06,  the  library 
contained:  contained: 

Work*.  Volumes.      Works.  Volumes. 

I'll.    586        945  (Folios) 1,495 

IU   Quartos) 7u9      1397  (Quartos i  ■j.i.vi 

§8*2  (Octavos) -Mil      :',7l7HMavos) 7,'iill 

7,1    Duodecimos) 1532      1S50  (Duodecimos) 3,368 

24C.4  5487    I  7909  14,218 

THE   ANNUAL   REVENUE   OF  THE   COMPANY. 

hi  February,  1785. 

averaged  ne.nh  ;l  ',",  ami  yielded  a  total  of $607.33 

The  annual  a unt  of  the  hire  of  books  and  fines  collected  by 

the  librarian,  about  80.00 

The  interest  ..I  five  bonds  of  £loo  each 80.00 

The  rent  of  the  ..Id  Union  Library,  I'ormei  ly  "t.  ri|>i.d  by  Robert 

Bell,  bookseller £50 

Deduct  therein, in  the  eiourrd-r  .-lit  of 13 

Which  leaves  a  balance  of. £37      98.67 

Twogrouud-renls  of  £3  each  on  lots  in  Pear  Street  : 10.00 

A  ground-rent  ot  £10  on  the  ..1.1  Almshouse  lot  in  Union  Street.      26.67 

Aground-rent  of  £15  on  a  lot  in  Spruce  Street    40.00 

A  vacant  lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 

above  Eighth  Street 

A  l.,t  of  ground  on   the  east  side  of  Kilth  Street,  b.  low  Spruce 

Street 

8948.67 
In  February,  1806. 
There  are  now  l.TO  members,  wh..-e  an rr rial  payments  will  aver- 
age al I  -J   .n,  and  yield  a  total  of  $1554  SO 

tl,.'  l,i  .,,,,',  ,.  ,,'■    ,,ir . 200.00 


c 

ing  «1 
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In.  rease  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  company, $1421  I.. 
George  Campbell  was  elected  librarian  April  10, 
1806.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1824,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  use  of  the  library  be  offered  to  Gen.  Lafay- 
ette  during  his  residence  in  this  city,  and  that  In'  be 
Resented  with  a  copy  of  the  catalogue;  and  on  Oct. 


7,  1824,  Dr.  Parke  reported  that,  together  with  Mr. 
Lewis  (instead  of  Mr.  Rawle  who  was  prevented  from 
attending),  he  had  offered  the  use  of  the  library  to 
Gen.  Lafayette  during  his  residence  in  the  city,  and 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  and  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  board,  on  receiving 
which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction. 

Sept.  4,  1828.  The  committee  on  the  bequest  of 
William  Mackenzie  reported  that  they  had,  agree- 
ably to  the  will  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  selected  from  the 
library  of  that  gentleman  five  hundred  volumes  from 
his  English  books  printed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  this  institution  and  for  the 
Loganian  Library,  all  the  books  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
printed  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  eight  hundred  volumes  from  his  French  and 
Latin  books  printed  since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  that  all  the  books  thus  selected 
had  been  received  and  were  then  in  the  library  build- 
ing. 

The  books  left  by  William  Mackenzie  to  the  Loga- 
nian Library  include  many  incunabula  or  early  printed 
books,  some  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  value;  two 
of  them — Caxtou's  "Golden  Legend,"  and  a  vellum 
"  Pliny,"  by  the  first  printer  at  Venice — were  put  on 
exhibition  under  glass  at  the  Ridgway  Branch.  Wil- 
liam Mackenzie,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July 
23,  1758,  received  his  education  at  the  college  and 
academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  entered  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  late  John  Ross,  Esq.  Being  easy  in 
his  circumstances,  and  fond  of  reading  and  retire- 
ment, he  indulged  himself  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
gradually  accumulated  the  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  books  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Loganian  Libraries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Abercrombie,  who  was  one  of  his  few  intimate  friends, 
in  speaking  of  him,  says  he  believes  "he  never  had 
an  enemy;  at  least,  from  the  purity  of  his  principles 
and  correctness  of  his  conduct,  I  am  sure  he  never 
deserved  one." 

The  committee  further  reported  that  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  purchase  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  library  which  had  not  been  be- 
queathed. The  board  approved  of  the  views  of  the 
committee,  and  authorized  them  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  William  Mackenzie  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  to  whom  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  return  the  thanks  of  the 
board  for  his  present. 

On  April  30,  1829,  George  Campbell  resigned  his 
post  of  librarian,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  .lay  Smith. 

John  .lay  Smith,  of  Ivy  Lodge,  Germantown, presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  truster's  nl'  [,:nnvl  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, librarian  of  the   Philadelphia   Library,  and   one 

of  the  hereditary  trustee-  of  the  Loganian  Library, 
was  by  birth  a  Jersey  man,  his  Quaker  ancestors  hav- 
ing settled  in   Burlington  County   in    1678.     In   the 
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"Conceptions  of  Weal  Jersey"  (1676)  the  signature 
of  Richard  Smith  of  Bramham,  in  Yorkshire  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  the  province, 
along  with   that   of   William    Penn   and   numerous 

others.    The  descendants  ofKichard  Smith itinued 

to  reside,  as  they  still  do,  near  Burlington,  one  of 
them  having  been  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"  History  of  New  Jersey"  L675  ,  ami  another  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress. 

.John  Jay  Smith  was  born  June  27,  1798,  at  Green 
Hill,  Burlington  Co.,N.  J.,  whence  he  removed  at  an 
early  age  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  into  business 
as  a  druggist.  His  fondness  for  literature  soon  led 
him  to  ihe  use  of  the  pen,  and  he  was  editor,  succes- 
sively, of  Walsh's  Xiitiona/  G<i:dte.  Waldie's  Select 
( Irculating  Library,  Smith's  Weekly  Volume,  Down- 
ing s  Hnrtiriiltiiri.it,  and  several  other  periodicals.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1851,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  librarian.  In 
the  time  of  the  former  the  library  was  open  only  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Smith's  mornings  were  devoted 
for  more  than  forty  years  to  the  planting  and  super- 
intendence of  the  celebrated  cemeteries,  Laurel  Hill 
and  West  Laurel  Hill,  of  both  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  It  was  in  these  labors  that  he  acquired  that 
extensive  knowledge  of  trees  and  landscape-gardening 
which  he  afterward  employed  in  editing  Michaux's 
"North  American  Syiva"  and McMahon's  "  American 
Gardener's  Calendar."  "  His  knowledge  of  trees  and 
plants,"  says  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  "of  garden  art 
and  rural  taste,  was  singularly  acute,  and  many  of  the 
mosl  beautiful  grounds,  not  only  about  Philadelphia, 
but  in  many  distant  parts  of  the  country,  were  made 
more  lovely  by  the  suggestions  freely  throw-n  out  by 
his  fertile  mind.  The  ground  around  his  beautiful 
residence  in  Germantown  was  a  remarkable  piece  of 
successful  landscape  gardening."  The  Germantown 
Horticultural  Society,  which  "grew  out  of  his  active 
brain  and  generous  energy,"  was  not  the  only  associa- 
tion founded  by  one  who  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
highest  motive  is  the  public  good.  In  early  life  he 
was  secretary  of  the  company  which  started  the 
famous  line  of  daily  Conestoga  wagons  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He 
called  the  meeting  which  resulted  in  forming  the 
Girard  Life  Insurance  Company,  ami  was  one'  of  the 
■  as  well  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Athenian 
Institute.  ;m  association  of  men  of  letters  for  the  de- 
livery "i  annual  courses  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia. 
His  tirst  \i-n  to  Europe  was  naturally  a  great  relief 
from  In-  confining  duties  at  the  library,  and  resulted 
iii  the  publication,  in  two  volumes,  of  "A  Summer's 
Jaunt  Across  the  Water"  (Philadelphia,  1846).  His 
literary  activity,  no  less  than  his  turn  for  family  his- 
tory, are  further  shown  by  the  production  of  his 
"American,    Historical,    ami     Literary    Curiosities" 

Philadelphia,  1847);    his  "Letter   to    Horace  Bin- 


nev,  Esq.,  respecting  John  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
Philadelphia  <  Jontributionship"  |  Philadelphia,  1852) ; 
"The  Hill  Family"  (privately  printed.  Philadelphia, 

1854);  "A  Brief  .Memoir  of  one  of  New  Jersey's 
Eespected  Sons''  (Philadelphia,  1860);  and  "The 
Penn  Family"  i  Philadelphia,  1870).  The  same  taste 
made  him  gather  autographs,  and  his  important  col- 
lection of  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  are  now  happily  preserved  in 
the  manuscript  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary. He  was  a  steady  miscellaneous  reader.  His 
wide  range  of  information  and  brilliant  conversational 
powers  will  long  be  remembered  by  Philadelphians, 
few  of  wdiom  were  aware  that  he  passed  at  least  forty 
years  of  his  life  in  physical  pain  and  suffering.  Al- 
though, on  one  occasion,  his  life  was  only  saved  by 
a  surgical  operation  of  a  heroic  sort,  yet  his  later 
years  were  passed  in  comparative  ease,  and  his  mental 
activity  continued  unimpaired  down  to  the  close  of 
bis  long  and  useful  life.  He  died  Sept.  25,  1881. 
/,'i  ijnirxrtil  a  laboribvx  suis  :  opera  enini  ejus  seguuntur 
ill  tan. 

Jan.  7,  1831,  on  motion  of  Benjamin  B.  Morgan, 
the  following  statement  was  directed  to  be  published, 
attested  by  the  secretary,  viz. : 

"  The  directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  are  happy  in 
announcingto  their  fellow-citizens,  tlcit  abbum-di  -nm.  \. 
have  been  destroyed,  and  others  injured  by  the  fire  on  the  6th  inst.,  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Lo^anuin  Library,  tin'  loss  sustained  by  the  public 
in  their  valuable  institutions  under  their  care,  proves  much  less  than 
was  at  first  apprehended. 

"  The  destruction  of  an  original  portrait  of  James  Logan,  the  distin- 
guished donor  of  the  library  bearing  his  name,  and  a  bust  of  the  vener- 
able founder  of  Pennsylvania,  is,  however,  a  Bubject  of  great  regret  to 

"To  the  prompt  and  energetic  exertions  of  the  tire  and  hose  companies, 
particularly  the  Pennsylvania  aud  Fame,  whose  h.c.iti    ■ 

to  bring  their  powerful  apparatus  into  al si  immediate  action,  the 

preservation  of  the  library  is  chiefly  attributable. 

"The  fire  originated  in  the  breastwork  of  the  chimney,  from  a  grate 
recently  fixed  in  the  Loganian  Library,  with  a  view  to  the  greater 
security  afforded  by  a  coal  fire. 

"  The  presence  of  the  directors  at  one  of  their  stated  meetings  in  an 

upper  r n  of  tin-  Philadelphia  Library,  fortunately  prevented  any  delay 

in  tin-  introduction  of  water,  ale!  enables  theui  to  exonerate  their 
libiarian,  and  those   employed  by  him,   from  anv  imputation  of  negli- 


1  William  Rawlb,  Jr.,  Secretary." 


A  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  communica- 
tion from  James  Coxe,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  his 
library,  reported  at  a  meeting  held  April  15,  1832, 
that  they  had  purchased  the  same  from  Mr.  Coxe  for 
an  annuity  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him 
during  his  natural  life.  The  books  amounted  to  about 
six  thousand  volumes,  more  or  less. 

At  a  general  meeting,  held  April  28, 1832,  the  yearly 
payment  was  raised  to  four  dollars. 

Sept.  6,  1882,  it  was  resolved  that  the  library  should 
hereafter  be  kept  open  every  day  (Sundays  excepted] 
from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  1st  day  of  April 
from  one  o'clock  p.m.  until  sunset,  and  from  the  1st 
day  of  April  to  the  1st  day  of  October  from  two 
o'clock  P.M.  until  sunset. 
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On  Nov.  2,  1837,  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  the  free  use 
of  the  books  in  the  library  be  tendered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  to  alter  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  which  is  to  meet  in  this  city  on  the  23d  Novem- 
ber, in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  they  were 
members  of  the  company." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  Dec.  7, 1848: 
"Resolved,  That  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January 
next,  the  library  shall  be  opened  daily  (except  on  the 
usual  Holy  days)  from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  until  sunset, 
and  that  the  librarian  shall  be  authorized  to  employ 
an  assistant,  to  be  nominated  by  him  and  approved 
by  the  board,  for  whom  the  librarian  shall  be  reapon- 


In  1857  the  directors  set  on  foot  the  establishing  of 
a  fund  to  erect  a  fire-proof  building,  to  which  seven 
of  them  subscribed  five  hundred  dollars  each.  For 
several  years  subscriptions  were  neither  numerous 
nor  very  large,  and  no  immediate  steps  were  taken 
looking  toward  the  institution  of  building  operations. 
In  1864,  however,  the  building  fund  received  a  very 
unexpected,  as  well  as  a  very  liberal  contribution. 
Joseph  Fisher  bequeathed  five  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  and  one-half  of  his  residuary  estate,  the  total  nf 
which  bequest  amounted  to  $54,488.1 2.  Joseph  Fisher 
was  by  birth  a  German,  who  made  and  sold  mathe- 
matical and  optical  instruments.     His  store  on  Chest- 
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gible  in  all  cases,  and  that  thereafter  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  be  added  to  the  salary  of 
the  librarian  from  the  1st  of  January  next." 

The  librarian  nominated  his  son,  Lloyd  P.  Smith, 
as  his  assistant,  who  was  approved  by  the  board.  This 
was  at  the  meeting  of  Dec.  7,  1848. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1851,  John  Jay  Smith  re- 
signed his  post  as  librarian,  and  his  son,  Lloyd  P. 
Smith,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Volume  iii.  of  the 
Catalogue  was  published  in  1856,  an  index  being 
added  by  the  new  librarian.  It  was  compiled — as 
were  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  published  in  1835— by  George 
Campbell,  Esq.,  who  died  June  11,  1855,  after  serving 
the  library  faithfully  as  librarian,  and  as  secretary 
for  forty-three  years. 


INTERIOR    OF    PHILADELPHIA    LIBRARY. 

nut  Street,  above  Second,  still  remembered  by  many 
Philadelphians.  was  the  place  where,  by  economy  and 
strict  attention  to  business,  he  accumulated  a  compe- 
tency, on  which  he  retired.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  mainly  devoted  to  reading  and  study,  and  he 
mixed  but  little  with  the  world.  When  he  called 
upon  the  late  William  E.  Whitman,  secretary  of  the 
Library  Company,  to  draw  up  his  will,  after  leaving 
certain  legacies  to  relatives — he  was  himself  a  bach- 
elor— he  directed  Mr.  Whitman  to  make  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  his  residuary  legatee.  The  latter  re- 
marked that  the  library  wanted  money  for  a  fire-proof 
building.  "  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  company,  "suppose  we  divide  it." 
And  so  it  was,  the  hospital  and  the  library  each  got 
over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  both  institutions 
the  amount  was  of  great  importance.  "A  word 
spoken  in  season  how  good  is  it  I"  Mr.  Fisher's  por- 
trait, by  Drexel,  bangs  in  the  Locust  Street  building, 
more  ilian  half  of  whose  cost  was  defrayed  by  his 
opportune  bequest.   The  building  fund  of  the  Library 
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Company  was  allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  a 
number  of  years,  meanwhile  drawing  interest,  and 
receiving  fresh  accessions.  In  186S  the  fund  was 
estimated  at  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

In  1869  the  Library  Company  received  a  most  ex- 
traordinary contribution.  Dr.  James  Rush  left  his 
estate,  amounting  to  about  one  million  dollars,  to 
the  company.  Within  a  year  or  two  thereafter  the 
executor  of  Dr.  Rush's  will  began  making  prepara- 
tions with  a  view  to  erecting  a  structure  on  the  square 
of  ground  bounded  by  Christian,  Carpenter,  Broad, 
and  Thirteenth  Streets  for  library  purposes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  testator's  will.  In  1871,  however,  the 
Directors  of  the  Library  Company  filed  a  bill  in 
equity  to  restrain  the  executor  from  proceeding  with 


the  Loganian  Library  and  a  portion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  were  removed  thereto.  The  building 
erected,  a  massive,  imposing  granite  structure,  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  with  its  grounds  covers,  as  indi- 
cated above,  an  entire  square  or  block.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  or 
three  times  as  many  as  the  library  at  present  has. 
The  exterior  walls  are  of  granite,  with  a  frontage  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  five  feet,  and  three  porticoes,  one  in 
the  centre  and  one  at  each  end. 

Dr.  James  Rush,  who  made  the  magnificent  dona- 
tion to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  the  distinguished  physician  of  this 
city.     He  was  born  March  1.  1786,  ami  graduated  at 


the  work.  The  principal  reason  for  this  litigation 
was  that  the  site  at  Broad  and  Christian  Streets  was 
distant  from  the  residences  of  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  therefore  in  an  un- 
suitable place.  The  litigation  thus  inaugurated  cov- 
ered a  period  of  two  years.  In  1873,  however,  the 
bill  in  equity  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  building  operations  were  vig- 
orously prosecuted.  In  1878  the  Library  Company 
having  accepted,  by  a  majority  vote,  the  bequest  of 
Dr.  Rush,  his  executor,  Henry  .J.  Williams,  com  eyed 
to  lb''  company  the  new  building,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  the  Ridgway  Branch,  in  memory  of  Dr.  I 
Rush's  wife,  together  with  the  residuary  estate  of  the 
generous  testator.  May  6,  1878,  the  Library  Com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  Ridgway   Branch,  and 


;d 
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the  New  Jersey  College  in  1805.  He  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  physician,  but  later  in  life  secluded 
himself  among  his  books.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,"  which,  it 
said,  "contains  more  minute  and  satisfactory  analys 
of  the  subject  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  work."  He 
also  wrote  "Hamlet,  a  Dramatic  Prelude,"  L83s 
"Analysis  of  the  Human  Intellect,"  two  volumes, 
8vo,  1865;  "Rhymes  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom  and 
Folly."  Xvo,  1869.  He  left  about  one  million  dollars 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  to  establish  the 
Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  pro- 
vided the  shareholders  would  accept  the  gift  subject 
to  the  restrictions  named  in  his  will.  In  case  the 
bequest  was  refused  Dr.  Hush  directed  that  the  insti- 
tution should  be  opened  as  a  free  library,  under  the 
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name  of  the  Ridgway  Library.  The  name  "  Ridgway" 
was  adopted  by  Dr.  Rush  from  Phcebe  Ann,  the 
maiden  name  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Ridg- 
way, from  whom  he  inherited  the  most  of  his  wealth. 
Jacob  Ridgway,  the  son  of  John  and  Phoebe  Ridg- 
way, of  Little  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  was  born  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1768,  and  was  the  youngest  of  five  children. 
His  parents  were  consistent  members  of  the  Society  J 
of  Friends,  his  father  being  an  elder  in  the  meeting,  j 
His  father  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  came  to  Philadelphia  to  live 
with  his  eldest  sister,  whose  husband  he  had  chosen  as 
his  guardian.  His  property  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  his  maintenance  and  education,  and  afforded  capi- 
tal sufficient  for  commencing  business.  He  began  his 
mercantile  career  in  the  wholesale  dry -goods  house  of 
Thomas  Shaw,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  it  as  part- 
ner with  his  son,  Thomas 
Shaw.  In  a  few  years  he 
withdrew  from  the  con- 
cern, and  went  into  part- 
nership with  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Smith,  in  a 
grocery  on  Water  Street. 
He  continued  here  for 
some  time,  and  then  sold 
out  to  Joseph  Pryor,  and 
began  the  shipping  busi- 
ness. Smith  &  Ridgway 
continued  as  shipping 
merchants  with  great 
prosperity  until  the  dif- 
ficulties commenced  be- 
tween France  and  Eng- 
land. Their  ships  were 
seized,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  one  of  the  firm 
to  reside  abroad  to  protect 
their  property.  Mr.  Ridg- 
way then   removed  with 

his    family    to    London,  jaiiub  b 

where  he  conducted  the 

business  of  the  firm,  and  also  that  of  a  number  of  j 
other  merchants.     He  spent  much  time  in  traveling, 
but  finally  settled  a  Antwerp  as  consul  for  the  United 
States.     He  there  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  I 
Mestoris  &  Ridgway,  still  continuing  in  the  firm  of  \ 
Smith  &  Ridgway,  of  this  city.     During  this  time  he  j 
i    constantly  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  be  invested  in 
.    real  estate  in  Philadelphia.     On  his  return,  after  sev- 
eral years'  absence,  he  retired  from  business,  finding  | 
:    sufficient  employment  in  the  care  of  his  property.    He 
died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  May,  1S43, 
leaving  a  large  estate. 

The  Library  Company,  not  being  content  with  the 
prospect  of  a  new  library  building  through  the  mu- 
nificence of  Dr.  Rush,  and  having  already  in  band  a 
very  gratifying  building  fund,  determined,  in  1870,  to 


inaugurate  some  active  measures  looking  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  structure.  In  that  year  was 
purchased  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Locust  and  Juniper  Streets,  east  of  Broad.  Further 
effort  remained  in  abeyance,  however,  pending  con- 
troversies relating  to  the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Rush's 
bequest,  until  1879,  when  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  on  the  Locust  Street  lot  of  ground. 
In  February  of  the  following  year  (1880)'the  library, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  had  not  been  removed  in  1878  to 
the  Ridgway  Branch,  was  transferred  to  the  building 
at  Locust  and  Juniper  Streets.  This  new  structure, 
which  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  is  a  pleasing  one  to 
the  eye.  Although  bearing  no  very  strong  resem- 
blance, so  far  as  the  superficial  observer  can  detect,  to 
the  old  building  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  yet 
the  new  edifice  is  in  the 
interior  substantially  an 
architectural  copy  of  the 
former. 

The  old  library  build- 
ing, which  was  originally 
open  only  a  short  time 
in  the  afternoon,  was  in 
1869  ordered  to  be  open 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
On  removing  to  the  new 
building  at  Locust  and 
Juniper  Streets,  in  1880, 
however,  the  period  was 
extended  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  Moreover,  in 
November,  1882,  the  li- 
brary was  ordered  to  be 
open  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, but  for  readers 
only. 

The  collection  of  incu- 
nabula and  of  various  rare 
manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  Library  Company  of 
dgway.  Philadelphia  is  hardly  ex- 

celled in  America.  The 
company  owns  some  fine  specimens  of  illuminated 
manuscripts,  exemplars  of  Caxton,  Fust,  and  Schaef- 
fer,  the  inventors,  or  at  least  sharers,  in  the  invention 
of  printing;  of  Pynson,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Sweyn- 
heym,  and  Pannartz  ;  a  work  of  Jenson,  believed  to 
be  unique;  of  Koberger,  and  other  works  irreplace- 
able if  lost. 

The  oldest  printed  book  with  a  date  found  at  the 
library  is  one  by  the  eminent  scholastic  Eusebius, 
namely,  "  Pneparatio  Evangelica,"  printed  in  1470. 
As  is  well  known,  the  hook  is  a  very  rare  one.  An- 
other rare  book  is  one  written  by  Nicholai  Delyra, 
"  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  also  printed  in  1  170, 
on  vellum.  Another  fine  old  book  is  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  printed  in  1171,  by  Sweyuheym  and  Pannartz, 
the  first  printers  at  Rome.     Another  old  volume  is  a 
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work  ou  "  Natural  History,"  by  Pliny,  printed  in  147G 
by  Jenson,  the  second  printer  in  Venice.  A  hand- 
somely illuminated  work  by  that  prolific  writer.  Duns 
Scotus,  printed  at  Venice  in  1477,  is  also  found  here. 
"The  Golden  Legend,"  printed  by  Caxton  in  1486,  is 
the  oldest  volume  in  the  collection  printed  in  Eng- 
land. The  book  is  a  rare  one,  as  is  also  a  copy  of 
"The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
printed  the  same  year  (1486)  at  Venice.  "Gothic 
Hours,"  printed  on  vellum,  by  Verard,  an  early 
French  printer,  iu  1487.  is  a  handsome  volume. 
There  are  also  two  interesting  works  which  were 
printed  in  1401,  namely,  an  early  copy  of  Dante's  [ 
Poems,  iu  Italian,  printed  at  Venice,  and  a  religious 
volume,  "The  Book  of  the  Treasure  Holder,"  inGer-  J 
man,  printed  in  Nuremberg  by  Antony  Koberger,  the 
first  printer  at  that  place.  Another  volume  of  con- 
siderable rarity  found  here  is  "  A  Book  of  Prayers," 
published  in  1496  by  Verard,  the  French  printer.  In 
addition  to  the  volumes  enumerated,  the  library  con- 
tains many  more  old  books  printed  before  1500. 
Besides  its  incunabula,  the  library  contains  many 
volumes  of  much  rarity.  Among  such  may  be  men- 
tioned an  "  Elliott  Indian  Bible,"  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1663.  Two  other  objects  of  value 
are  the  first  volume  of  the  earliest  newspaper  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Bradford's  American  Mercury,  for  1719,  and 
the  first  volume  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  newspaper, 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  for  1728. 


BOOK-PLATE   OF    DR.  BENJAMIN    BUSH. 

A iij    the    library's  valuable  collections  are  the 

unique  drawings  and  paintings  of  old  houses  and 
buildings  in  Philadelphia  which  formerly  belonged 
to  John  F.  Watson,  the  annalist,  and  to  Charles  A. 
I'oiilson,  son  of  Zachariali,  the  librarian,  who  was  a 
diligent  collector  of  matters  pertaining  to  local  his- 
tory. 

List  of  catalogues,   pamphlets,   broadsides,  maga- 


zine articles,  etc.,  relating  to  or  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia: 

"  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  v.p.,  v.d.  This  volume, 
as  is  well  known,  contains  Dr.  Franklin's  own  graphic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  library. 

The  original  articles  of  association.  Philadelphia,  1731.  Printed  iu 
1869. 

"A  Catalogue  of  Books  belonging  to  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia." Philadelphia  (Franklin),  1741.  The  only  copy  known  to 
exist  of  this  catalogue  is  now  under  glass  at  the  Ridgway  Branch.  It 
is  a  email  duodecimo  of  56  pp.  The  last  page  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
library,  concluding  that  ''Tho'  'tis  compos'd  of  so  many  persons  of  dif- 
ferent Sects,  Parties,  and  Ways  of  Thinking,  yet  no  differences  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Library  have  arisen  amongst  us."  This  volume 
was  preceded,  as  appears  by  the  following  minutes,  by  several  other 
catalogues,  all  of  which  were  probably  broadsides.  None  of  them  seem 
to  have  come  down  to  the  present  time. 

"  The  Charter  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia."  Philadel- 
phia (Franklin),  1746.  This  tract  (12mo),  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
charter,  a  list  of  books  added  since  1741,  the  rules  of  the  company,  and 
an  advertisement  that  "such  as  incline  to  be  admitted  are  desired  to 
leave  their  names  with  the  librarian,  who  attends  every  Saturday  from 
4  to  8." 

"  A  Catalogue  of  Books  belonging  to  the  I'nioii  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  articles  of  the  company,  with  the 
names  of  tho  present  members,  and  rules  observed  by  the  clerk  in 
letting  out  books,  etc."  Philadelphia:  printed  by  James  Chattin, 
1754.     (Small  12mo,  pp.  53.) 

"Catalogus  Bibliotheea-  Logaiiianir :  being  a  choice  collection  of 
books,  as  well  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  as  in  the  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  languages,  given  by  the  late  James 
Logan,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  use  of  the  Publick.  Numbered  as 
they  now  stand  in  the  Library  built  by  him  in  Sixth  Street,  over  against 
the  State-House  Square."  Philadelphia:  printed  by  Peter  Miller, 
1760. 

''The  Charter,  Laws,  and  Catalogue  of  Books  of  the  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia."    Printed  by  Franklin  &  Hall.    Philadelphia, 

Phi  la- 


the Association  Library.' 


"Catalogue  of  Books  belonging 
delphia,  1765. 

"  The  Charter,  Laws,  and  Catalogue  of  Books  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia;  with  a  short  account  of  the  Library  prefixed."  Phil- 
adelphia, 1770.  . 

"  Statements  concerning  a  Hall  for  the  Library  Company"  (broadside). 
Philadelphia,  1771. 

"  A  Catalogue  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the  Library  Company  ot 
Philadelphia;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  the  institution, 
with  the  charter,  laws,  and  regulations."    Philadelphia  (Poulson),  1789. 

"Catalogue  of  the  Loganian  Library."    Philadelphia  (Poulson),  1795. 

"  Catalogue."    Philadelphia,  1807. 

"Catalogue  of  the  Loganian  Library.''    2  vols.     Philadelphia  (J.  Dob- 

s 1-Js     In  v,  ,1.  ii.  are  described  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  Loganian 

Library  by  William  Mackenzie,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

"  Why  and  Because:  being  tie-  reasons  produced  in  ls:',2  for  and  against 
keeping  the  Philadelphia  Library  open  in  the  morning.  Collected  from 
the  public  prints, and  arranged  in  the  older  in  winch  the\  appeared, by 
John  Jay  Smith."     Philadelphia,  1832. 

"Papers  (signed  'Franklin')  iu  regard  to  opening  the  Library  in  tho 
morning."     Philadelphia,  1832. 

"  Remarks  od  opening  the  Library  all  day."     Philadelphia,  1S32. 

"Catalogue."    ':i«b     Philadelphia,  1835.    These  volumes  contain  a 

>hori  lo.-.amt  of  the  library,  the  charter  and  its  supplements,  the  by- 
laws, the  rules,  the  state  ,,f  tie-  library,  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
shares  issued,  forfeited,  and  remaining,  a  list  of  the  members,  and  the 
Dames  ol  tha  successive  librarians. 

••  Library  i  'mil  pa  ny  of  Philadelphia,  In  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Loganian 
Library,  tn    u   Samuel  D.  Ingham.    Writ  of  error,  etc."    Philadelphia, 

1836       Relates  I..  the  Do,  ks  County  lands. 

"Catalogue  of  the  Books  belonging  to  the  Loganian  Library;  to 
m1ii.Ii  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  the  Institution,  with  the  law  for 
annexing  the  said  Library  to  that  belonging  to  the  Libra] \  1  lopanv  of 
Philadelphia  "  Philadelphia,  ls:',7.  This  catalogue,  like  that  of  1S35, 
was  prepared  bj  <■ s-e  rami  .bell,  formerly  librarian. 

"  Notes  tor  a  History  ot  the    l.ibtaiy  I'oiopaiiy  of  Philadelphia."     By 

.loin,  .!.,>  sooth,  librarian.  Philadelphia,  1s.-;t.  8pp.,8vo.  Reprinted 
Irani  Waldie's  Portfolio. 
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"  Appeal  [drawn  up  by  Henry  J.  Williams,  Esq.]  for  a  fuud  t 
fire-proof  building  for  the  Library  Company,  with  a  Mi 
together  with  a  final  statement  by  the  treasurer  of  receipts  and   ex- 
penditures."   Philadelphia,  1855-80.    This  volume,  although  in  manu- 
script, can  be  consulted  at  the  Locust  Stivt  building. 

"Catalogue."  Vol.  iii.  Philadelphia,  1856.  Contains  a  preface  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  rarities  in  the  library,  a  state  of  the  library,  a  list  of 
the  directors,  treasurers,  secretaries,  librarians,  and  London  agents  of 
the  board,  and  a  list  of  portraits  in  oil  belonging  to  the  company. 

"  Bulletins  of  the  Library  Company."  Philadelphia,  1856-84.  These 
semi-annual  bulletins  give  the  titles  of  the  more  important  books  added 
to  the  library  siuce  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  the  cata- 
logue, together  with  various  bibliographical  and  other  matter,  fur  the 
use  of  the  members. 

"Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  vs.  Andrew  J.  Beaumont  et  al. 
Brief  of  argument  for  plaintiffs,  answer  of  defendants,  and  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Nisi  Prius."  Philadelphia,  1S61.  These  paper-books  relate 
to  the  re-valuation  of  the  Loganiau  lands  in  Bucks  County. 
"  Will  of  Joseph  Fisher,  deceased."  Philadelphia,  1864. 
"  Report  of  William  L.  Dennis,  examiner,  concerning  the  will  of 
Joseph  Fisher,  deceased."     Philadelphia,  1866. 

"First  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  belonging  to  the  Lo- 
ganian  Library  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Deed  of  Trust  constituting 
the  Foundation  of  the  Library,"  etc.     Philadelphia,  1867. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  Vol.  xxi.  Boston,  1867.  Coutain6  an  article  on  the 
old  Philadelphia  Library  by  Gen.  J.  Meredith  Read,  Jr. 

"Circulars  to  stockholders,  resolutions,  and  powers  of  attorney. 
Printed  on  the  occasion  of  a  vote  of  the  members  being  taken  upon 
the  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Rush  legacy."  Philadelphia,  1869. 
Legal  pamphlets— twenty-three  in  number— growing  out  of  the  bills 
in  equity  filed  after  the  decease  of  Dr.  James  Rush,  and  relating  to  his 
devise  to  the  Library  Company.    Philadelphia,  1871  to  1880. 

Plan  showing  the  residences  of  members  of  the  Library  Company. 
Philadelphia,  1872. 

"Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Potts  James."  Pri- 
vately printed.  Cambridge,  1874.  In  this  volume,  pp.  375-391,  occurs 
a  life  of  Robert  Grace,  and  a  description  of  the  house  where,  as  Mrs. 
James  thinks,  the  library  was  first  kept. 

"  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States.  A  Special  Report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education."  Washington,  1876.  Contains  (pp.  952-977)  an  ac- 
count by  Lloyd  P.  Smitti  of  the  public  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  includ- 
ing a  history  of  the  Library  Company. 

"Old  Landmarks  in  Philadelphia."     [Containing  an  account  of  the 
library.]     New  York,  1876.     In  Scribner't  Monthly,  vol.  xii.  p.  145. 
"  The  Philadelphia  Library."     By  Thompson  Westcott,  Jr. 
"Historic  Mansions  of  Philadelphia."     Philadelphia,  1877. 
"  The  Old  Philadelphia  Library."    By  Louise  Stockton.    Philadelphia, 
1882.     In  Our  Continent,  vol.  ii.  No.  15. 

"The  Philadelphia  Library."  By  Bunford  Samuel,  assistant  at  the 
Ridgway  Branch.     New  York,  1882.     In  The  Century. 

The  librarians  have  been  Lewis  Tirnothee,  in  1732 ; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Parsons,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  1764-65;  Zachariah  Poulson,  1785-1806; 
George  Campbell,  1806-29 ;  John  Jay  Smith,  1829- 
51.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lloyd  P.  Smith, 
the  present  librarian,  a  gentleman  having  a  great 
fund  of  literary,  scientific,  and  classical  information, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  books  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  libraries. 

The  Library  of  Friends. — The  Library  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  now  in  possession  of  that  branch  of 
Quakers  popularly  known  as  "  Orthodox,"  owes  its 
origin  to  a  bequest  made  by  a  worthy  Friend,  Thomas 
Chalkley,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from 
his  will,  bearing  date  the  19th  of  Second  Month, 
1741,  as  follows: 

"Having  speut  most  of  my  days  and  strength  in  the  work  aud  service 
of  tin-  go. pel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  been  joined  as  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Bleating  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  above 
these  forty  years,  to  thi  ui,us  ..  t   l,   n  .  I m>  love,  I  give  my  small  library 


A  transcript  from  the  will  was  presented  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held 
the  30th  of  Second  Month,  1742,  and  Robert  .Ionian, 
a  member  and  an  eminent  minister  of  that  meeting, 
offering  his  services  as  librarian,  the  books,  being 
three  in  number,  were  delivered  into  his  possession, 
with  a  catalogue  of  their  titles.  Not  long  after  this, 
however,  Robert  Jordan  died,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  select  a  new  librarian.  Anthony  Benezet  was 
requested  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  take  charge  of 
the  library,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  accordingly  re- 
moved to  his  house.  Here  it  remained  until  the 
erection  of  the  meeting-house  adjoining  the  school- 
house  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  to  which  latter  place  the  collection  was 
removed. 

In  1804  the  new  meeting-house  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Mulberry  (now  Arch)  Streets 
was  erected,  and  the  old  property,  two  squares  below, 
was  abandoned  to  commercial  purposes.  Not  long 
after  this  date  the  library  was  transferred  to  the  new 
meeting-house  of  the  Friends.  In  1844,  however, 
the  collection  of  books  had  attained  such  a  size  as 
warranted  the  erection  of  a  separate  building.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  modest  structure  was  built  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lot  belonging  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  fronting  on  Arch  Street,  now  numbered  304. 
This  building  comprises  the  present  quarters  of  the 
library  in  the  second  story,  the  first  story  being 
occupied  by  Friends'  book-store. 

The  small  collection  left  by  Thomas  Chalkley  was 
gradually  increased  by  purchases  and  donations  of 
benevolent  individuals,  among  whom  may  be  noted 
Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Peter  Collinson,  David  Barclay, 
of  London,  grandson  of  the  Apologist,  and  James 
Bright.  Little  attention,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  library,  and  books  having  been 
loaned  without  a  systematic  record  of  the  persons 
who  borrowed  them,  many  volumes  were  irrecover- 
ably lost. 

In  1765  the  attention  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  seems 
to  have  been   awakened  to  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving a  collection  of  the  writings  of  early  Friends 
and  other  suitable  books  for  the  perusal  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  some 
I  method  of  rendering  the  library  more  useful,  to  col- 
lect the  books  which  had  been  loaned  out,  to  purchase 
J  others,  and  report  the  names  of  suitable  persons  to 
I  have   charge  of  them.     This  committee   recovered 
some  of  the  missing  volumes,  repaired  those  which 
were   mutilated,  and   made  a   new  catalogue  of  the 
whole.     John  Todd,  then  a  teacher  under  "the  over- 
seers of  the  public  school  founded  by  charter  in  the 
town  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  was  engaged  as 
the  librarian. 

Tin-  first  attempt  at  anything  like  a  system  for  con- 
ducting the  library  appears  to  have  been  made  at  this 
I  period.     The  following  rules,  among  others,  adopted 
at  this  time  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  scrupulous 
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care  and  precision  with  which  it  was  sought  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  library,  namely, — 

"The  librarian  to  give  attendance  on  Seventh  Day  of  every  week,  in 
the  afternoon,  from  four  to  six  o'clock,  in  order  to  lend  out  and  receive 

the  books,  and  shall  keep  a  1 k,  columnwise,  in  which  shall  be  noted 

the  title  of  the  hook,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  the  time  foi  whii  h  the 
hook  is  lent,  the  sum  for  which  the  note  was  given,  the  day  when  the 
book  shall  he  returned,  and  the  forfeiture*  arising  front  all  defaults. 

"Each  borrower  shall  give  a  promissory  uote  to  the  librarian  for  the 
sum  set  in  the  written  catalogue  against  the  hook  he  borrows,  con- 
ditioner! for  returning  the  same  hook  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
said  catalogue,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  if  the  borrower  inclines 
to  keep  the  hook  longer,  he  must  renew  his  uole." 

The  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  library 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  although  considerable,  still 
left  it  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  number  of 
books  was  small,  and  those  chiefly  related  to  the  his- 
tory and  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  very 
material  gain,  however,  was  made  by  John  Pember- 
ton's  bequest  to  the  library  of  a  large  number  of 
books.  His  will,  dated  1st  of  Fourth  Month,  1794, 
contained  the  following  clause: 

"I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  aforesaid  friends.  John  Field  and  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  and  the  sun  ivoi  s  ot  tin  in,  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  one- 
half  of  my  library  of  In inlis.  in  trust,  tot  the  use  and  h'-iieht  and  pel  u sal  of 
Friends  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetingsiu  this  city;  and  to  be  placed  in 
the  library  for  that  purpose  ;  wishing  the  beloved  youth  were  more  will- 
ing to  read  and  to  become  acquainted  v,  ith  the  trials,  sufferings,  and  re- 
ligious experience  of  our  worthy  ancients." 

In  1817  the  library  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  one  Friend  from  each 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  city. 

The  library  has  continued  to  grow  steadily,  but  has 
never  attained  to  very  extensive  proportions.  It 
contained  in  1884  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes.  The  library  is  free  to  any  Friend,  living  in 
or  near  this  city,  who  will  sign  an  agreement  to  re- 
place or  pay  for  volumes  that  may  be  lost  or  injured. 
Thereafter  any  member  of  his  or  her  family  can  take 
them  out  without  charge,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
library.  The  books  comprise  works  of  history,  biog- 
raphy, science,  and  most  other  subjects  usually  found 
in  well-selected  libraries,  works  of  fiction  being  ex- 
cluded. The  collection  of  biographies  ami  other 
writings  of  early  Friends  is  probably  unequaled  in 
any  other  collection  of  books  in  this  country. 

The  Philosophical  Society.— In  1743,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  did  so  much  to  excite  and  promote 
the  love  of  literature,  science,  and  human  progress 
in  the  mind  of  conservative  Philadelphia,  was  the 
originator  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  national  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  science, 
he,  mi  the  1 1th  of  May,  1743  (old  style),  correspond- 
ing in  tin-  Gregorian  calendar  to  the  26th,  issued  and 
distributed  a  proposal  lor  this  purpose  in  the  form  of 
a  printed  circular.  This  circular  is  entitled  "  A  Pro- 
posal for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the 
British  Plantations  in  America." 

Alter  speaking  of  the  great   extent  of  the  colonial 

possessions,  this  paper  says, — 


"The  first  drudgery  of  settling  new  colonies,  which  confines  the  at- 
tention "f  J i'le  to  mere  necessaries,  is  now  pretty  well  over:  and  there 

are  many  in  every  province  in  circumstances  that  set  them  at  ease,  and 
all. ml  leisure  to  cultivate  the  finer  arts  and  improve  the  common  stock 
of  knowledge.  To  such  of  these  who  are  men  of  speculation  many 
hints  must  finiii  time  tn  time  aiise,  many  observations  occur,  which,  if 
well  examined,  pursued,  and  improved,  might  produce  discoveries  to  the 
advantage  of  some  or  all  of  the  British  plantations,  or  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind  in  general.  But  as,  from  the  extent  of  the  country, such  per- 
sons are  widely  separated,  and  seldom  can  see  and  converse  or  be  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  so  that  many  useful  particulars  remain  uncom- 
municated,  die  with  the  discoverers,  and  are  lost  to  mankind,  it  is,  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  for  the  future,  proposed, — 

"That  one  society  be  formed  of  tnr&iosi,  or  ingenious  men,  residing  in 
the  several  colonies,  to  be  called  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  who 
are  to  maintain  cn-tant  correspondence. 

"  That  Philadelphia,  being  the  city  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent colonics,  communicating  with  all  of  them  northward  and  south- 
Ward  by  pr>St,and  With  all  thi'  islands  I'V  sea,  and  having  tin-  ad  vantages 

of  a  good  growing  library,  be  the  centre  of  the  society. 

"That  at  Philadelphia  there  be  always  at  least  seven  members,  viz., 
a  physician,  a  botanist,  a  mathematician,  a  chemist,  a  mechanician,  a 
geographer,  and  a  general  natural  philosopher,  besides  a  president, 
treasurer,  and  Bei  I  Btal 

"That  these  members  meet  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  communicate  to  each  other  their  observations  and  experi- 
ments; to  receive,  read,  aud  consider  such  letters,  communications,  or 
quel  ies  as  shall  he  sent  from  distant  members;  to  direct  the  dispersing 
of  the  copies  of  such  communications  as  are  valuable  to  other  distant 
members,  in  older  to  procure  their  sentiments  thereupon." 


Then  follows  in  detail  an  enumeration  of  the  sub- 
jects which  it  was  proposed  that  the  society  should 
consider  and  investigate,  including  researches  in 
botany,  medicine,  mineralogy  and  mining,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  mechanics,  arts,  trades,  manufac- 
turers, geography,  topography,  agriculture,  etc. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  date 
of  the  actual  organization  of  the  society.  That  it  was 
formed  and  in  active  working  order  in  the  year  in 
question  (1743)  is  altogether  probable,  for  as  early  as 
April  5,  1744,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Cadwallader 
Colden,  states  "  that  the  society,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Philadelphia,  was  actually  formed,  and  has  had  sev- 
eral meetings  to  mutual  satisfaction." 

In  this  letter  the  following  list  is  presented  of  the 
original  members :  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  as  physician ; 
John  Bartram,  as  botanist;  Thomas  Godfrey,  as 
mathematician;  Samuel  Rhoads,  as  mechanician; 
William  Parsons,  as  geographer;  Dr.  Thomas  Bond, 
as  general  natural  philosopher;  Thomas  Hopkinson, 
president;  William  Coleman,  treasurer ;  and  Benja- 
min Franklin,  secretary.  But  a  glance  is  sufficient 
to  attract  one's  attention  to  the  eminence  of  the  names 
embraced  in  this  list. 

The  minutes  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  are  not  preserved,  and  one  is  left  in 
the  dark,  not  only  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  its 
labors,  but  also  as  to  the  period  that  it  remained  in 
activity.  It  is  only  from  indirect  evidence  that  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  it  did  not  continue  its  meetings  for 
more  than  ten  years,  when  it  went  into  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  from  which  it  was  destined  to  re- 
vive at  a  future  day,  and  to  flourish  with  greater  vigor 
titan  had  characterized  the  earlier  days  of  its  exist- 
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The  temporary  collapse  of  the  society  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  in 
1743,  the  colonies  were  not  prepared  to  appreciate  \ 
and  sustain  so  comprehensive  a  scientific  organiza- 
tion.    In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  j 
Franklin  was  somewhat  radically  in  advance  of  his 
age,  in  attempting  to  establish  such  an  institution, 
particularly  upon  so  elaborate  a  scale.     The  society  | 
did  not  remain  in  abeyance  very  long,  however,  for  I 
less  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  before  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  old  society,  reduced  to  six  in 
number,   thought   (to  use   the  expression  of  one  of 
them)  that  "  they  saw  their  way  clear  for  its  revival," 
and  measures  were  accordingly  taken  looking  toward 
this  end.    The  date  at  which  they  reassembled  for  the 
first  time  is   not   known  definitely  ;   but  it  appears 
from  the  minutes  that  in  November,  1767,  the  society 
elected  four  new  members,  and  in  January  of  the  fol-  j 
lowing  year  forty-four  additional  names  were  placed  i 
upon  the  roll. 

From  June   19,  1768,  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
were   regularly  recorded,  and  are  preserved  in  the  ] 
archives  of  the  society.     These  records  show  that  the 
revived  institution   began  its  new  career  with  great 
advantages.     John  Penn,  the  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, consented  to  become  the  society's  patron.     The  i 
use  of  the  Council  chamber  of  the  State-House  was 
granted  for  its  meetings,  and  the  rooms  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  were  put  at  its 
commands  "  whenever  the  members  should  choose  to  , 
meet  there  or  have  any  experiments  performed  before 
them." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the  society, 
Feb.  9,  1768,  to  wit:  President,  Hon.  James  Hamil- 
ton ;  Vice-Presidents,  Drs.  William  Shippen  and 
Thomas  Bond;  Treasurer,  Philip  Syng ;  Secretaries, 
Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  and  John  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Charles  Moore. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1768,  the  first  scientific  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  it  now  stands  as  the  first  paper  in  the  series  of 
Transactions.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Description  of  a 
New  Orrery,  planned  and  now  nearly  finished  by 
David  Rittenhouse,  A.M."  Throughout  the  year 
many  communications  were  made,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  printed  Transactions.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  proceedings  of  the  society  were  those 
which  had  relation  to  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc  that  was  to  occur  on  the  3d  of  June,  1769. 
At  a  meeting  held  June  21,  1768,  the  society  took 
active  measures  preparatory  to  this  great  event  by 
appointing  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  to  observe  the  transit  at  Norriton  ;  and 
another  committee  to  erect  an  observatory  at  Phila- 
delphia and  make  preparation  for  ascertaining  the 
latitude  and  for  observing  the  transit.  The  observa- 
tions at  Philadelphia  and  Norriton,  and  also  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  were  all  successful,  and  the  account  of 
them  and  of  the  results  to  which  they  led  is  given  in 


full  detail  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society. 

It  was  in  the  early  portion  of  the  year  1769  that 
the  two  organizations,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  the  American  Society,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge,  were  merged 
into  a  single  association.  The  latter  society  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Junto,  which  was  itself  the 
progeny  of  the  original  Junto  Club.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  club  held  Dec.  13,  1766,  rules  had  been  adopted 
for  the  admission  of  non-residents  as  corresponding 
members,  so  that  the  bounds  of  the  society  could  be 
extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  provinces,  and 
even  into  Europe.  By  such  a  step  as  this  the  associ- 
ation lost  its  character  of  a  club,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  same  meeting,  it  abandoned  the  name  of  Junto, 
which  had  been  used  by  itself  and  the  parent  institu- 
tion for  nearly  forty  years,  and  adopted  the  more 
ambitious  title  of  "  The  American  Society  for  Pro- 
moting and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge,  held  at 
Philadelphia."  On  the  23d  of  September,  1768,  a 
new  code  of  laws  was  adopted  by  the  society,  which 
was  now  called,  by  a  slight  change  of  the  former 
name,  "  The  American  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge."  On  the  4th  of 
the  following  November,  at  an  election  of  officers, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  president. 

To  the  latter  society  belongs  the  honor  of  making 
the  first  overtures  looking  toward  a  consolidation  with 
the  Philosophical  Society. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1768,  the  question  was 
discussed  "  whether,  since  the  two  societies  had  the 
same  views,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be  united,  if  this  could  be  done  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  on  terms  equally  honorable  to  both;" 
and  it  was  "  voted  unanimously  that  such  a  union 
would  be  desirable,  and  would  conduce  to  the  public 
good,  if  it  could  be  effected  on  these  terms,  but  on  no 
other."  Considerable  diplomacy  was  required  to  con- 
summate the  union  which  was  virtually  effected. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  all  negotiations  would 
prove  futile.  Finally,  however,  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  (1768),  the  Philosophical 
Society  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  their 
two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  and  two  members, 
"  to  concert  measures  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
union."  Shortly  afterward  the  American  Society 
also  appointed  a  committee  of  conference,  comprising 
the  vice-president,  two  secretaries,  two  curators,  and 
a  member,  with  instructions  to  insure  perfect  equality 
between  the  contracting  parties.  The  negotiations 
were  conducted  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  formality 
which  shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  measure 
on  both  sides.  Finally,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
both  societies  being  in  session,  the  terms  on  which  a 
union  should  take  place  were  mutually  agreed  upon. 
A  perusal  of  them  shows  how  cautiously  they  were 
framed,  with  a  view  to  the  perfect  equality  in  the 
claims  of  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty.    The  terms  of 
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consolidation  provided,  inter  alia,  that  the  united 
society  should  bear  the  following  name,  composed 
of  the  former  two,  viz.,  "The  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge,"  and  that  the  first  joint  meeting 
should  be  held  at  the  college  on  Monday,  Jan.  2, 
1769.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  was  the  last 
great  act  of  the  two  rival  societies,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1768,  a  few  days  afterward,  their  existence 
as  separate  bodies  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  last-mentioned  day,  Jan.  2, 1769,  the  united 
society  held  its  first  meeting  and  its  first  election. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  president,  while 
Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  Jo- 
seph Galloway  were  elected  vice-presidents.  From 
the  day  of  the  union  active  measures  were  inaugu- 
rated and  prosecuted  in  the  various  channels  of  scien- 
tific energy.  But  momentous  events  were  soon  to 
happen,  whereby  men's  thoughts  were  turned  toward 
more  engrossing  and  more  vital  concerns  than  philo- 
sophical research.  Political  liberty,  national  and  in- 
dividual, came  to  be  popular  subjects  of  discussion, 
and,  finally,  war's  alarms  were  almost  the  only  sounds 
which  fell  upon  the  ear.  From  the  month  of  March, 
1774,  to  the  same  month,  1779,  very  few  meetings 
were  held ;  there  not  being  a  single  session  for  over 
three  years  prior  to  the  date  last  named.  But  on  the 
5th  day  of  March,  1779,  the  society  reassembled, 
never  again  to  be  dispersed  or  to  be  interrupted  in 
its  scientific  pursuits. 

A  plan  for  incorporating  the  society  was  ordered  at 
a  meeting  held  (as  usual  then)  in  the  university,  Dec. 
17,  1779,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Duffield,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
being  constituted  a  committee. 

It  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  March  15,  1780.  The  preamble  of  the 
act  declares  the  objects  for  which  it  is  created  with 
considerable  detail,  and  then  come  the  enacting 
clauses  which  gave  its  name  and  powers. 

It  is  remarkable  how  fully  and  clearly  the  powers 
are  expressed,  and  the  only  amendments  or  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  them  since  are  those  wdiich 
enable  the  society  to  sell  and  rent  their  real  estate. 
It  contains  one  remarkable  clause  which  shows  the 
clear  and  catholic  views  that  the  founders  held  as  to 
the  neutrality  of  science,  for  it  provides  that  all  cor- 
respondence or  communications  to  or  from  the  society 
shall  have  free  transmission,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  war. 

In  1785  the  State  granted  a  lot  of  ground  to  the 
society  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  hall.  This  lot 
forma  a  portion  of  Independence  Square,  and  its  di- 
mensions  are  seventy  by  fifty  feet.  The  building  was 
begun  in  1785,  and  it  was  occupied,  but  not  com- 
pletely  finished,  in  1789.  With  but  a  slight  change 
in  tlif  basement  ^-tnry,  the  building  stands  to-day  in 
the  same  shape  as  originally  constructed.  By  several 
additional  enactments  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
society  to  rent  sueh   parts  of  the   hall   as   were  not 


needed  for  its  own  purposes,  and  under  these  it  has 
always  had  a  considerable  income  from  rents. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  society 
was  the  donation,  by  John  Hyacinth  de  Magellan, 
in  1786,  of  two  hundred  guineas  for  establishing  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  discoveries 
and  improvements. 

The  following  memoranda,  gathered  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  society,  will  give  at  least  a  hint  of  the 
variety  and  scope  of  the  detail  work  carried  on.  The 
period  covered  embraces  the  first  decade  and  a  half 
of  the  present  century. 

In  1801  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to  collect 
information  respecting  the  past  and  present  state  of 
this  country.  It  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  and  at  that  time  President  of  the 
United  States;  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  commander 
of  the  United  States  army ;  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  vice- 
president  of  the  society ;  Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  secretary; 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  and  Gen.  Jonathan  Williams. 
This  committee  issued  a  circular  requesting  assistance 
from  scholars  and  citizens,  in  which  they  stated  that 
the  following  were  the  principal  objects  concerning 
which  they  desired  help  : 

"1.  To  procure  one  or  more  entire  skeletons  of  the  mammoth,  so 
called,  and  of  such  other  unknown  animals  as  either  have  been,  or 
hereafter  may  be  discovered  in  America. 

"2.  To  obtain  accurate  plans,  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  whatever 
is  interesting  where  tin-  originals  cannot  be  had),  and  especially  of 
ancient  fortifications,  tumuli,  and  other  Indian  works  of  art,— ascer- 
taining the  material  composing  them,  their  contents,  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  probably  designed,  etc. 

"To  invite  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  earth, — to  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  as  to  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  prairies,  etc." 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  16th  of  June, 
1806,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
observed  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  at  various 
places,  and  the  descriptive  papers  were  inserted  in 
the  Transactions.  Andrew  Ellicott  watched  the  phe- 
nomenon at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  William  Dunbar  at  the 
forest  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  J.  J.  De  Ferrer  and  J. 
Garner  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  A  member  of  the 
society  made  his  observations  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Me.,  and  Simeon  De  Witt,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  society  was  divided  originally  into  six  com- 
mittees or  classes,  as  follows :  first,  of  geography, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy ; 
second,  of  medicine  and  anatomy ;  third,  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry ;  fourth,  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; fifth,  of  mechanics  and  architecture;  sixth, 
of  husbandry  and  American  improvements.  To  these 
were  added,  in  1816,  a  committee  on  history  (moral 
and  general),  science  and  literature,  of  which  Wil- 
liam Tilghman  was  chairman,  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau 
corresponding  secretary,  and  John  Vaughan  recording 
secretary.  This  committee  sent  out  circulars  request- 
ing communications  and  assistance  in  collecting  his- 
torical documents  and  knowledge  of  facts.  It  was 
fairly  successful.  President  Jefferson  sent  manuscript 
documents  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
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our  country,  on  the  customs,  manners,  and  languages 
of  the  Indian  nations,  and  upon  various  other  inter- 
esting national  subjects.  He  also  procured  the  un- 
edited manuscript  volumes  of  scientific  notes  and 
observations  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  made  in 
the  course  of  their  journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr. 
George  Logan,  of  Stenton,  contributed  the  original 
correspondence  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
"  Penn  and  Logan  Papers,"  consisting  of  letters  be- 
tween William  Penn,  Hannah  Penn,  James  Logan, 
and  others.  These  were  arranged  by  Mrs.  Deborah 
Logan.  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
contributed  correspondence  upon  the  Indian  lan- 
guages of  this  country  and  Zeisberger's  grammar  of 
the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delaware,  language.  This 
grammar  was  translated,  under  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, into  English.  Heckewelder  also  undertook  to 
write  his  observations  on  the  "manners  and  customs 
of  the  Indian  nations  who  once  inhabited  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States." 

As  early  as  1835  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  desiring 
to  own  the  entire  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Chest- 
nut, Walnut,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Streets  (having  bought 
the  remainder  of  the  tract  embracing  Independence 
Square  from  the  State  in  1814),  made  overtures  to  the 
society  looking  toward  the  purchase  of  the  hall  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  situated  on  Fifth  Street.  A  few 
years  afterward  conditional  arrangements  were  made 
for  such  a  purpose,  but  they  were  verbal  and  informal, 
although  intended  on  both  sides  to  be  carried  out  in 
good  faith. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  large  building,  known 
as  the  Museum,  situated  on  Ninth  Street  south  of 
Chestnut,  which  contained  the  large  and  valuable 
collections  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  originally 
founded  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  An  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  the  society  should  purchase  this 
building,  and  lease  part  of  it  to  the  Museum  Com- 
pany, and  use  the  remainder  for  its  own  purposes 
and  benefit.  It  was  supposed  that  what  the  city 
would  pay  for  the  old  hall  would  enable  the  society 
to  buy  and  substantially  pay  for  the  Museum  property. 
The  society  made  the  purchase,  and  used  all  its  funds 
in  making  the  required  payments. 

These  funds  it  was  expected  would  be  replaced  by 
the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  city  for  the  old  hall. 
The  price  of  the  hall  was  to  be  fixed  by  referees,  of 
which  each  party  was  to  choose  two,  and  in  case  they 
could  not  agree  a  fifth  referee  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
four  referees,  and  his  concurrence  in  an  award  by  any 
two  and  himself  made  the  award  binding  and  conclu- 
sive on  both  parties.  It  so  happened  that  when  the 
four  referees  met  three  would  not  concur  in  any  award. 
The  fifth  man  was  chosen,  and  he  would  nol  agree 
with  any  two  of  the  other  referees,  and  so  the  project 
of  a  sale  fell  through. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  the 
memorable  financial  troubles  of  1837-42  were  in  full 
operation,  the  city  declined  to  carry  out  the  condi- 


tional bargain  that  had  been  made,  and  tin-  society 
was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  financial  trouble, 
which  for  a  long  season  threatened  bankruptcy  and 
even  ruin.  The  sequel  of  this  melancholy  story  was 
that  the  Museum  building  was  sold  under  a  paramount 
mortgage  of  comparatively  small  amount,  against 
which  it  was  supposed  the  society  was  protected 
by  a  valuable  lot  on  Chestnut  Street,  adjoining  the 
Museum  property,  which  had  to  be  sold  first,  and  also 
by  collateral  security  in  other  forms.  But  all  these 
protections  failed  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  even  the 
society's  library  and  collections  were  at  one  time 
levied  on  by  the  sheriff.  But  the  members  went  to 
work  manfully,  gathered  their  resources  together, 
paid  their  debts,  and,  as  it  were,  took  a  new  and  vig- 
orous start  in  corporate  life,  and  in  1884  the  society 
had  a  fund  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  income  from 
which,  in  addition  to  its  rents,  enabled  it  to  defray  all 
proper  expenses,  and  make  liberal  appropriations  for 
its  publications. 

Two  very  important  events  in  the  later  history  of 
the  society  have  been  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  in  1843,  and  the  centennial  celebration  of 
its  incorporation,  in  1880.  The  first-named  event  was 
in  the  form  of  a  public  assembly  at  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
May  25,  1843,  at  which  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  delivered  a  rich  and  exhaustive 
discourse  upon  the  history  of  the  society,  and  further- 
more, in  the  form  of  eight  delightful  scientific  sym- 
posiums, May  26-30,  1843,  at  the  hall  of  the  society, 
attended  by  its  members  and  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished correspondents  from  other  States  and  from 
abroad. 

The  anniversary  of  the  society's  incorporation  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  elaborate  banquet  at  the  St.  George 
Hotel,  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets, 
March  15,  1880,  at  which  the  following  programme 
of  toasts  prevailed,  Professor  Gray  alone  being  absent 
and  unable  to  respond : 

1.  Address  by  the  president.  Frederick  Fraley,  Ksq. 
"  It  is  not  facts  which  perplex  vis.  but  the  opinion  about  those  facts." 
— Epietehu. 

•2.  "The  Early  Botanists  of  the  Society."  Professor  Asa  Qray,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

"E'en  when  the  hoary  load  is  iiid  in  snow 
The  lite  is  in  the  leaf."— Bidden. 

3.  "Tho  Alliance  of  Universities  and  the  Learned  Societies."  Presi- 
dent D.  C.  Gilinun,  .Inlins  Hmkiii-  bnivei  Mtv,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Die  Weltgeschichte  Micbl  ans  sprue.leln  Stofteh, 
Km  reincs  Bild  der  Mensehheit  zu  gestalten."—  HebbtU 

4.  "Onr  Friends  who  have  passed  away."  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  New 
York  City. 

"  Plena  fuit  vobls  omnI  concordia  vita; 

Et  stetit  ad  flltini  longa  tenaxqne  fides." 

5.  "  The  Study  of  Languages."    President  William  I    ' 

Easton,  Pa. 
"Quce  philosopbia  fuit,  facta  phllologia  est."— .Sen™,  Ep.  loa 
C.  "The  Society's  Name."     Dr.  Daniel  Q.  Brinton,  Philadelphia. 

"A  thing  which  Adam  had  been  posed  to  name."— Pope. 
7.  "The  Need  of  an  Elevated  and   Perman  nl   I 
London  Snowden,  Esq.,  luperlntendenl  I  sited  states  Mint.  Philadel- 

"Oh,  reform  It  altogether." — Hamlet. 
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8.  "The  Tendencies  of  Scientific  Culture."  Dr.  John  L.  LeConte, 
Philadelphia 

"■  Reasoning  at  every  step  he  takes, 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way; 

Are  rarelykuown  to  stray." — Cotcper. 

9.  "Daily  and  Periodical    Literature."      W.   V.  McKean,  Philadelphia. 
"To  aim  at  learning  without  hooks  is,  with   Daroiides,  to  draw  water 

in  a  sieve. "— B.  WUliauu  (1639). 

10.  "  The  Spirit  of  a  Philosophical  Society."  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley, 
Philadelphia. 

"Science  moves  brtt  slowly,  slowly  creeping  on."— T> nnysoii. 

To  attempt  to  outline  the  achievements  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society — the  oldest  scientific 
institution  in  the  United  States — during  its  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  of  varied  history,  or  to  seek  to 
epitomize  the  results  of  the  valuable  researches  of  its 
individual  members,  would  be  tasks  of  incredible 
magnitude.  Among  its  presidents  have  been  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  David  Rittenhouse,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Caspar  Wistar,  Robert  Patterson,  and  William 
Tilghman. 

Nor  is  the  list  of  more  modern  presidents  less  illus- 
trious, although  composed,  perhaps,  of  men  whose 
reputations  are  less  world-wide.  The  last  eight  presi- 
dents have  been  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Chapman,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Dr.  Franklin 
Bache,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Judge  John  K. 
Kane,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and  Frederick  Fraley. 

The  society's  library  is  an  admirable  one.  It  con- 
tains about  twenty-two  thousand  volumes,  in  various 
languages,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable.  The 
books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  numerical  order, 
each  volume  having  its  number  attached.  Folios, 
quartos,  and  octavos  have  their  respective  systems  of 
numbers.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  is  constructed 
upon  an  original  plan.  Eight  principal  classes  carry 
from  the  universal  to  the  special,  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from 
matter  to  mind.  Each  class  begins  with  the  theory 
of  the  subject  and  follows  with  its  practice.  Except- 
ing the  first,  which  represents  the  abstract  conception 
of  knowledge  itself  with  its  universal  applications, 
each  class  advances  the  theme  beyond  a  point  at 
which  the  class  preceding  leaves  it.  The  several 
classes  are:  1.  General  Science;  2.  The  Mathematical 
Sciences;  3.  The  Inorganic  Sciences;  4.  The  Organic 
Sciences ;  5.  The  Historical  Sciences ;  6.  The  Social 
Sciences;  7.  The  Spiritual  Sciences;  8.  Personal 
Science. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.— The  history  of  the  University  library  has  been 
parallel  with  that  of  the  institution  itself.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  in 
1749,  a  library  was  collected.  Among  the  earlier 
contributors  was  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  who  presented 
many  works  in  old  English  literature,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  ecclesiastical  books.  Other 
volumes,  which  still  bear  Benjamin  Franklin's  auto- 
graph, were  donated  by  the  latter.  Dr.  William 
Smith,  the  provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in 


1762,  visited  England  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  endowment  of  the  college.  While  there  he 
obtajned  by  donation  and  by  purchase  many  valuable 
works,  which  were  added  to  the  library  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  the  library  was  en- 
riched by  a  very  generous  donation  of  works,  chiefly 
of  French  authorship,  from  Louis  XVI.,  which  had 
been  sent  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette.  This  munificent  gift  comprised  works  on 
the  natural  sciences,  history,  travels,  etc.,  together 
with  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 
This  donation  grew  out  of  the  very  great  interest  in 
the  University  which  the  French  general  manifested 
when  in  America. 

For  three-fourths  of  a  century  the  growth  of  the 
library  was  not  marked.  No  very  extensive  gifts 
were  made,  and  no  large  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  books.  Such  additions  as 
were  made  were  chiefly  in  the  form  of  individual 
donations  from  publishers,  authors,  and  various 
friends  of  the  college.  The  period  in  question  covers 
the  time  in  which  the  University's  latent  energies  and 
forces  were  shut  up  within  the  limited  quarters  on 
Ninth  Street,  so  long  occupied  by  the  faculty.  When, 
however,  the  celebration  of  the  nation's  centennial 
anniversary  found  the  University  occupying  its  pres- 
ent magnificent  quarters  in  West  Philadelphia,  many 
evidences  of  a  renewed  and  vigorous  enterprise  in 
every  channel  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  institution 
were  noticeable.  Among  other  branches  to  take  on 
new  life  and  to  grow  with  vigor  was  the  library. 

The  first  great  addition  alter  removing  to  West 
Philadelphia  was  the  donation  of  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  works  on  social  science  and  political  economy 
belonging  to  the  late  Stephen  Colwell.  This  collec- 
tion, which  embraced  some  eight  thousand  volumes, 
was  unique.  It  included  almost  every  important 
book  or  pamphlet,  or  edition  of  either,  on  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  that  appeared  down  to  Mr.  Colwell's 
death,  in  1869,  in  English,  French,  or  Italian,  besides 
many  in  German  and  Spanish.  The  collection  of 
pamphlets  on  the  theory  of  money  and  the  practice 
of  banking  was  particularly  full,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  or  to  be  found  in  any 
other  collection  in  this  country. 

Soon  after  the  University  acquired  the  above-men- 
tioned collection  of  valuable  books  it  also  became 
possessed,  by  the  joint  act  of  the  trustees  and  the 
alumni,  of  the  rich  library  of  Professor  Allen.  This 
contained,  primarily,  a  full  and  judiciously  selected 
body  of  authors  in  the  department  of  classical,  es- 
pecially Greek  philology,  among  which  were  the 
great  Bibliotheca  of  Didot,  and  the  fine  Paris  edition 
of  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanus.  Among  other  fea- 
tures of  the  magnificent  Allen  library  may  he  men- 
tioned the  following  :  the  modern  Latinists,  including 
especially  the  Italian  and  Dutch  poets,  with  some  of 
the  patriotic  and  medieval  writers  ;   a  collection  of 
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bibliographical  works,  catalogues,  and  manuals,  in- 
cluding nearly  complete  collections  of  the  works  of 
Peignot  and  Nodier,  and  fine  subscription  copies  of 
Brunet  and  Graesse ;  a  fine  Shakespeare  library,  in- 
cluding all  the  best  editions  and  annotated  transla- 
tions (Delius,  Schlegel,  and  Tieck,  the  Malone  vario- 
rum edition,  etc.),  with  the  best  English  and  foreign 
commentaries  (including  Ulrici,  Gervinus,  and  the 
"Jahrbucher  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare  Gesell- 
schaft"),  together  with  works  on  general  English 
philology  ;  and  a  collection  of  English,  French,  and 
German  works  upon  military  subjects. 

Another  valuable  accession  to  the  library  occurred 
when  a  portion  of  the  excellent  law  library  of  the 
late  Judge  Bouvier,  the  noted  jurist  and  lexicographer, 
was  presented  to  the  University  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
the  son-in  law  of  Judge  Bouvier.  This  collection 
embraced  many  works  on  English,  Scotch,  French, 
and  ancient  Roman  law,  including  English  reports, 
the  French  jurisconsults,  the  French  code,  the  Pan- 
dects, etc. 

Among  other  valuable  donations  to  the  library  was 
the  gift  by  the  family  of  the  late  Tobias  Wagner  of 
property  yielding  an  income  of  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Wagner 
fund  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books.  Among 
the  purchases  made  from  this  fund  is  the  magnificent 
series  of  photographs  of  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Among  other  contributions,  furthermore,  should 
be  mentioned  Professor  Alfred  Stille's  gift  of  a 
number  of  very  valuable  historical  works,  chiefly 
French  and  Italian.  They  are  mainly  on  the  history 
of  various  phases  of  art. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent  donations 
to  the  library  has  been  Professor  Fairman  Rogers' 
generous  gift  of  works  upon  engineering,  presented 
as  a  memorial  of  Professor  Rogers'  father,  Evan 
Rogers.  It  consists  of  some  five  thousand  volumes 
upon  this  single  topic,  many  of  them  elaborately 
illustrated,  and  nearly  all  of  them  valuable  works. 
It  can  safely  be  said  of  some  that  there  are  no 
duplicates  in  America. 

The  Horary  has  made  such  rapid  and  such  material 
advancements  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
that  it  has  become  an  honor  both  to  the  University 
and  to  the  city.  It  contained  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand substantial  volumes  in  1884. 

The  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.— The 
fine  medical  library  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  was  founded  in  1763.  The  first  medical 
book  owned  by  the  institution,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  splendid  collection,  appears 
to  have  beenagift  from  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  who  was 
an  early  and  generous  friend  of  the  hospital.  This 
volume  was  "An  Experimental  History  of  Materia 
Medica,"  by  William  Lewis,  F.R.S.,  London,  1761, 
and  was  presented,  in  1762,  "  for  the  benefit,"  as  the 
record  says,  "  of  the  young  students  in  physic,  who  I 


may  attend  under  the  direction  of  the  physicians." 
The  idea  of  establishing  a  medical  library  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  having  been  thus  probably 
suggested  to  the  officers  of  the  hospital,  it  was  carried 
into  effect  the  next  year.  As  the  number  of  students 
attracted  to  the  hospital  by  its  fame  as  a  practical 
school  for  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  was  consid- 
erable, the  board  of  managers  resolved  to  exact  a  fee 
from  each  student  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
wards  of  the  house. 

The  faculty,  composed  of  Drs.  Thomas  Bond, 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  Phineas  Bond,  and  Cadwalader 
Evans,  advised  that  the  revenue  so  derived  be  applied 
to  the  foundation  of  a  medical  library  for  the  institu- 
tion. A  number  of  donations  from  friends  of  the 
hospital  soon  formed  a  substantial  nucleus  for  the 
proposed  collection  of  medical  works.  In  January, 
1767,  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Zaehary, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  residuary  legatees,  do- 
nated from  Dr.  Zachary's  library  forty-three  volumes 
of  works  upon  various  medical  subjects;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  hospital  library  received  a  valuable 
acquisition  in  the  presentation  by  Deborah  Morris  of 
the  medical  books  of  her  late  brother,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Morris,  consisting  of  fifty-five  volumes,  principally 
standard  works  collected  by  Dr.  Morris  during  his 
residence  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Another 
donation  of  books,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  was  received  in  the  year  1774,  from  William 
Strahan,  of  London. 

The  collection  of  books  thus  gained  was  steadily 
increased  by  judicious  purchases  of  works  out  of  the 
library  fund,  the  only  interruption  occurring  during 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  lowness  of  the 
means  of  the  institution  made  important  additions  to 
the  library  impracticable. 

The  first  catalogue  was  published  in  the  year  1790, 
and  contained  twenty-one  folio  volumes,  seventy- 
seven  quarto,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  octavo, 
and  eighty-nine  duodecimo, — total,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  volumes.  In  the  same  year  the  managers 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Lettsom,  requesting  him  to  make  such  selections  of 
books  for  the  library  as  he  thought  proper.  This  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  Dr.  Lettsom  continued 
a  firm  friend  of  the  institution  during  his  life. 

A  valuable  present  of  books  was  received  in  the 
year  1800  from  Sarah  Zane,  a  wealthy  maiden  lady, 
who  inherited  an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  the 
medical  portion  of  which  she  bestowed  upon  the  hos- 
pital. Her  donation  comprised  twenty-three  folios, 
ninety-one  quartos,  six  octavos,  and  twenty-two  duo- 
decimos; in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two  volumes, 
some  of  them  very  rare,  at  least  in  this  country. 

The   increasing  number   of  the   students    who   at- 
tended the   practice  of  the  hospital   now   afl 
ample   fund   for  the  steady  increase  of  the  library; 
how  faithfully  it  was  applied  may  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  catalogue  published  in   1806  with  its 
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predecessor  of  1790,  and  the  additional  part  printed 
in  1793.  The  prosperity  of  the  library  fund  contin- 
ued uninterrupted  many  years,  during  which  a  sur- 
plus accumulated,  and  large  sums  were  occasionally 
granted  from  it  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  charity, 
or  such  particular  objects  as  appeared  to  require  a 
special  appropriation. 

The  principal  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
administered  the  concerns  of  the  library  has  always 
been  the  acquisition  of  books  strictly  medical,  yet  as 
the  different  branches  of  natural  history  assume  the 
rank  of  collateral  science,  treatises  upon  them  have 
never  been  considered  foreign  to  the  design  of  the 
foundation.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Bar- 
ton, late  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his  extensive  and 
rare  collection  of  works  on  natural  history  was  pur- 
chased of  his  widow  at  the  price  of  $2770. 

Shortly  after  this  important  accession  a  supple- 
ment, or  second  part  of  the  catalogue,  was  published, 
comprising  all  the  works  added  to  the  library  from 
1806  to  1818. 

To  the  year  1829  the  library  had  grown  to  such  a 
degree  that  another  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  This  was  compiled  by  William  G. 
Malin,  then  librarian  of  the  institution,  and  embodied 
all  the  former  catalogues.  Eight  years  afterward,  in 
1837,  a  supplement  to  the  same  was  published,  the 
library  consisting  then  of  seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred volumes. 

In  1857  was  prepared  an  entirely  new  catalogue, 
and  upon  an  enlarged  basis.  This  Catalogue  Maisonne 
was  modeled  after  that  of  the  library  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  arrangement  of  which  was 
followed  out  so  far  as  some  difference  in  the  compass 
and  character  of  the  two  libraries  would  permit.  A 
supplement  to  this  catalogue  was  issued  in  1867. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue 
Eahonne,  in  1857,  the  library  comprised  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  volumes,  as  follows  :  folio,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight;  quarto,  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight;  octavo,  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four;  and  duodecimo,  twelve  hundred. 

Since  the  last-named  date  there  has  been  a  very 
material  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  added  to 
the  library.  In  fact,  the  number  has  been  doubled; 
so  that,  in  1884,  the  collection  comprised  some  fifteen 
thousand  bound  volumes.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  others,  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital contains  the  finest  collection  of  medical  books 
in  America.     In  point  of  age  it  has  no  rival. 

Books  maybe  borrowed  by  subscribers  (who  pax- 
three  dollars  a  year),  or  those  who  acquire,  a  life 
right,  either  by  purchase  (twenty-eight  dollars)  or 
gift    from    the    managers,   these    beneficiaries    being 

chiefly  those  who  were  formerly  resident  physicians, 
to  whom  it  is  customary,  on  leaving,  to  give  the  use 
of  the  hospital's  collection  of  medical  works. 

The  library   is  housed   in   one  of  the  substantial 


buildings  comprised  in  the  hospital's  valuable  prop- 
erty, bounded  by  Spruce,  Pine,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Streets. 

The  Library  of  the  German  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.— The  "German  Society  of  Pennsylvania" 
was  founded  in  1764  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  relieving  distressed  German  emigrants  brought 
to  Philadelphia;  and  this  charitable  object  has 
ever  since  remained  its  principal  feature.  But  in 
1766  the  suggestion  of  establishing  a  library  was 
thrown  out  and  favorably  received,  though  at  that 

j  time  not  acted  upon.  The  society's  charter,  which 
was  granted  in  1781,  extended  the  sphere  of  its  use- 
fulness  by  including   education   and   the   establish- 

|  ment  of  a  library  within  the  scope  of  its  powers. 
A  by-law  having  reference  to  a  library  was  shaped 
accordingly,  and  some  feeble  attempts  were  made 
toward  collecting  books,  but  it  was  not  until  1817 
that  decided  steps  were  taken  to  carry  the  long- 
entertained  plan  into  effect.  In  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  on  the  26th  of  December,  1816,  Mr. 
W.  Lehman  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  : 

"  Whereas,  Next  to  the  relief  of  distress,  one  of  the  original  objects 
of  the  society  was  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  aud  so  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  virtue;  and 

"Whereas,  Notwithstanding  the  great  population  and  wealth  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  excellence  and  celebrity  of  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many, there  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  city  a  judicious  collection  of 
German  books,  etc. ;  be  it  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  purchasing  and  importing  some  of  the  works  of 
the  best  German  authors,  relating  to  general  literature,  to  nerve  as  a 
foundation  of  a  library  to  be  established  agreeably  to  the  act  of  incor- 
poration and  the  laudable  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  Bociety,  aud 
to  report  a  plan  at  the  next  meeting." 

The  committee  to  which  this  resolution  was  re- 
I  ferred,  consisting  of  L.  Krumbhaar,  D.  Brautigam, 
!  S.  Keehmle,  W.  Lehman,  and  H.  T.  Virchaux,  re- 
ported favorably,  and  suggested,  as  the  investments 
would  be  of  a  limited  amount,  that  particular  atten- 
!  tion  should  be  paid,  in  the  first  place,  to  forming  a 
collection  of  works  in  the  German  language.  The 
first  library  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  Ph.  F. 
Mayer,  Rev.  S.  Helfenstein,  L.  Krumbhaar,  W.  Leh- 
man, and  EL  T.  Virchaux.  The  same  gentlemen  were 
reappointed  every  year  until  1825,  except  that  in  1823 
H.  T.  Virchaux  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Christian 
Grouse,  and  the  latter,  in  1825,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Demme. 
The  first  librarian  was  Joseph  Charles  Sprenger,  a 
dealer  in  fancy  goods,  whom  Ritter  ("  History  of  the 
Moravian  Church,"  page  274),  describes  as  a  hand- 
some Tyrolese.  He  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
Frederick  K.  Nidda,  who  held  the  position  of  libra- 
rian until  1828. 

While  the   first  purchase  of  books,  in  accordance 

with  the  recommendation,  was  limited  to  those  in  the 

German  language,  the  claims  of  the  rising  population 

I  soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  when  the  first  cata- 

i  logue  was  printed,  in  1826,  it  showed  a  slight  excess 
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of  English  over  German  books.  This  preponderance 
continued  to  exist  nearly  forty  years.  In  1884 
the  library  of  the  German  Society  consists  of  about 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds 
are  in  the  German,  the  rest  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  richly  stocked  with  works  of  general  information 
and  research,  such  as  history,  biography,  ethnology, 
travels,  science,  philosophy,  and  art.  The  standard 
authors  in  both  languages,  especially  the  German,  are 
well  represented;  and  the  library  contains  also  the 
latest  works  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

Until  1807  the  German  Society  continued  to  hold 
its  meetings  at  the  place  where  the  society  had  been 
organized  in  1764, — the  Lutheran  school-house  in 
Cherry  Street,  below  Fourth,  which  was  built  in  1761, 
and  destroyed  by  fire  March  25,  1878. 

Since  April  9,  1807,  however,  the  society  occupied 
the  quarters  in  which  its  library  was  placed,  in  the 
upper  hall  of  the  building  No.  24  South  Seventh 
Street,  the  ground  floor  and  rear  of  which  were 
leased  to  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Company.  This  build- 
ing was  erected  by  the  society  in  1806,  and  enlarged 
in  1866.  The  persons  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  library 
are  the  members  of  the  German  Society  and  such  as 
pay  an  annual  subscription. 

A  special  department  of  the  library  consists  of 
Americana  that  relate  to  the  German  element,  such 
as  German  imprints,  works  and  pamphlets  on  im- 
migration, county  histories,  proceedings  of  German 
societies,  etc. 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians.— In 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  on  Feb. 
6,  1787,  before  the  newly-organized  College  of  Physi- 
cians, setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  library  by  the  college  is 
indicated.  He  said,  "  A  medical  library  will  help  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  us  on  easy  terms."  At  the 
stated  meeting  in  April,  1788,  a  series  of  by-laws  was 
presented,  containing,  among  other  sections,  the 
following,  "Section  VII.,  Library,"  without  anything 
further  on  the  subject.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  two 
months  later,  Drs.  John  Jones,  Samuel  Powel  Griffiths, 
and  Caspar  Wistar  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  college,  whose  report  was  subse- 
quently considered  and  reconsidered,  and  a  resolution 
adopted  that  "  the  several  members  of  the  college  be 
requested  to  send  to  the  secretary  such  books  as  they 
mean  to  present  to  the  college." 

The  first  donation  of  books  seems  to  have  been 
made,  in  1789,  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  college.  In  July  of  this  year  Drs. 
Jones,  Parke,  and  Wistar  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency. 
In  1790  the  library  received  accessions  of  valuable 
books  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Morgan,  its  first  patron, 
who  bequeathed  to  the  college  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates,   Galen,    Morgagni,    and    Harvey,    the   whole 


making  twelve  folio  volumes  and  one  quarto.  Few 
additional  volumes  were  purchased,  and,  besides  do- 
nations from  Drs.  Morgan,  Griffiths,  Rush,  Benjamin 
Barton  Smith,  Shippen,  and  Jones,  contributions  of 
books  were  very  meagre  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
In  volume  i.,  part  i.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
college,  published  in  1793,  there  is  a  foot-note  which 
refers  to  the  library  in  the  following  not  very  enthu- 
siastic words:  "  It  has  been  established  by  the  college, 
and  now  consists  of  a  number  of  scarce  and  valuable 
books." 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  library  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  more  marked.  Very  few 
books  were  donated,  and  cash  expenditures  in  the 
purchase  of  new  works  were  insignificant.  In  1834 
the  first  committee  on  the  library  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  J.  W.  Moore,  William  S.  Coxe,  and 
Simon  A.  Wickes,  who,  in  January,  1835,  made  a 
verbal  report  upon  the  state  of  the  library,  "  showing 
that  it  is  in  a  bad  condition  and  going  to  decay."  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  library  committee,  presented 
in  June,  1836,  it  was  stated  that  "  the  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  the  college  includes  thirty-one 
folio  volumes,  sixty-seven  quartos,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  octavos,  making  a  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one,  besides  a  number  of  unbound 
pamphlets,"  surely  not  a  very  flattering  showing  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  effort. 

The  growth  of  the  library,  however,  was  necessarily 
slow.  For  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  diffusion  of 
medical  knowledge  was  not  extended,  and  technical 
publications  were  not  numerous.  Such  additions  as 
were  made  were,  as  lias  been  stated,  largely  in  the 
nature  of  donations  or  bequests  from  private  medical 
libraries.  Indeed,  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  the 
books  belonging  to  the  college  were  stored  in  three 
or  four  library-cases, — at  the  University,  on  Ninth 
Street;  in  the  Philosophical  Society's  building,  Fifth 
Street,  below  Chestnut;  at  the  old  Mercantile  Library 
building,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Library 
Streets;  and  in  the  picture-room  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Spruce  Street,  above  Eighth,  at  which  re- 
spective places  the  college  was  housed  at  various 
times.  It  was  not  until  the  erection  of  the  hall  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  and  the  removal  of 
the  college  thereto  in  1S63,  that  separate  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  library  purposes. 

At  the  time  of  the  occupancy  by  the  college  of  its 
new  buildings  in  1863,  it  is  probable  that  the  library 
did  not  number  more  than  four  thousand  live  hundred 
volumes.  This  state  of  affairs  was,  however,  a  gigantic 
stride  over  the  library's  condition  in  L836,  when,  as 
previously  stated,  only  two  hundred  and   ninety-one 

books  were  comprised  in  the  collection. 

The  most  noteworthy  addition  to  the  library  during 
its  entire  history  was  the  donation  by  Dr.  Samuel 
l..wis,   in    1864,  at  one   time,  of  two   thousand    live 
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hundred  carefully-selected  volumes.  Since  the  date 
named  Dr.  Lewis  has  presented  to  the  library  many 
additional  books,  until  at  the  present  time  the  Lewis 
Library  comprises  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  col- 
lection of  works  belonging  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. This  branch  of  the  library  occupies  an  entire 
room  in  the  society's  ball,  and  is  wholly  sustained 
by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Lewis. 

Another  valuable  contribution  of  books  came  to  the 
library  in  1866,  through  a  bequest  contained  in  the 
will  of  George  Ord.  This  admirable  collection,  ap- 
praised at  a  valuation  of  four  thousand  dollars,  was 
not  comprised  of  medical  works,  but  consisted  of  "the 
best  editions  of  the  most  eminent  classical  writers  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  many  volumes  of 
interesting  voyages  and  travels,  and  the  best  and 
largest  collection  of  English  and  French  dictionaries 
perhaps  in  this  country,  being  the  fruits  of  Mr. 
Ord's  industrious  collecting  during  more  than  half 
a  century." 

Among  other  large  contributors  of  books  within  the 
past  forty  years  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Dr. 
Henry  Bond,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays, 
Dr.  Alfred  Stills,  Dr.  Moreton  Stille,  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Betton,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Huston.  Mrs.  M  A.  Mutter 
(the  widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Miitter),  Dr.  Francis 
West,  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs. 

In  addition  to  the  contributors  named,  other  friends 
of  the  institution  have  donated  many  valuable  med- 
ical and  scientific  books.  Besides  this,  the  college  has 
been  enabled,  during  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  to  acquire  by  purchase  a  large  number  of  works 
devoted  to  medicine  and  kindred  topics.  As  a  result 
the  library  has  reached  a  point  where  it  has  become 
the  best  collection  of  medical  books  in  the  country, 
and  in  size  is  exceeded  only  by  the  library  of  the 
surgeon-general's  office  at  Washington.  It  contains 
twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  bound  volumes, 
besides  many  pamphlets  and  unbound  books.  The 
last  annual  report  of  the  Library  Committee,  pre- 
sented on  Dec.  5,  1883,  shows  that  there  were  added 
to  the  library  during  the  preceding  year  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty  six  bound  volumes,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seven  pamphlets,  and  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  numbers  of  current 
journals. 

So  far  as  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
are  concerned,  the  library  is  a  circulating  one,  books 
being  taken  out  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  As  a 
library  of  reference,  for  visitors  introduced  by  Fellows 
of  the  college,  it  is  also  considerably  utilized. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  Philadelphia  pos- 
aesses  two  of  the  finest  collections  of  medical  works 
in  America,  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  yet  a  comparison 
of  the  catalogues  of  the  two  libraries  exhibits  a  sur- 
prising absence  of  duplication.  In  the  two  collec- 
tions Philadelphia  contains  the  richest  material  in 
the  way  of  medical  literature  of  any  city  in  America. 


The  Library  of  the  Law  Association.— The  Law 
Association  was  formed  on  the  29th  of  March,  1827, 
by  the  union  of  "  The  Law  Library  Company  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia"  and  "The  Associated 
Members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia." 

The  former  of  these  two  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated on  the  13th  of  March,  1802,  by  seventy-two 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  law  library  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
The  first  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  Joseph 
B.  McKean,  William  Lewis,  Edward  Tilghman,  Wil- 
liam Rawle,  Jasper  Moylan,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and 
John  B.  Wallace. 

The  "  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar"  was  formed 
some  years  later.  Its  membership  was  confined  to 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  Its  chief  objects  are  said  to  have  been  "to 
bestow  especial  attention  upon  the  practice  of  the 
bar  and  the  improvement  of  the  rules  of  practice 
adopted  by  the  courts,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  to  prevent  unfair  intrusion  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  to  afford  pecuni- 
ary aid  and  relief  to  its  members  when  necessary." 
(See  Martin's  "  Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia." 
1883.) 

Upon  the  union  of  the  two  associations  in  1827, 
the  charter  of  the  "  Law  Library  Company"  was 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  "  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar."  Wil- 
liam Rawle  was  elected  the  first  chancellor  ;  Horace 
Binney,  vice-chancellor;  George  M.  Dallas,  secre- 
tary; Thomas  I.  Wharton,  treasurer.  Until  about' 
1840  the  latter  practically  acted  as  librarian.  The 
charter  was  again  amended  in  1880. 

The  objects  of  the  charter  as  amended  are, — 

1.  The  general  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  of  all  persons  connected  officially 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  or  in  charge  of  the 
public  records,  and,  in  cases  of  any  breach  of  duty  on 
their  part,  the  institution  of  such  proceedings  as  may 
be  lawful  in  respect  thereto. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  law  and  of  its  admin- 
istration; the  protection  of  the  bar  and  of  judicial 
tribunals,  their  officers  and  members,  from  invasion  of 
their  rights;  and  the  maintenance  of  their  proper 
influence. 

3.  The  keeping  of  a  law  library. 

As  early  as  1836  the  library  was  kept  in  the  old 
Congress  Hall,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  in  a  room  directly  over  the  door  of 
entrance  on  Sixth  Street.  An  entry  on  the  north  side 
of  this  room  was  afterward  taken  in  as  a  part  of  the 
library-room,  and  later  another  room,  directly  oppo- 
site the  library,  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  was 
added.  At  an  earlier  date  the  library  was  kept  in  a 
room  immediately  on  the  east  of  Independence  Hall, 
in  the  State-House,  in  what  was  probably  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
In    1876   the   books   were   removed    to   commodious     j 
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quarters  in  the  Athenaeum  Building,  No.  219  South 
Sixth  Street. 

The  library,  which  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  is  very  complete  in  reports,  and  con- 
tains a  fair  set  of  the  original  laws  of  the  various 
States.  It  also  has  a  very  complete  and  valuable  set 
of  records  of  cases  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  since  1832,  presented  to  it  by  Henry 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  Esq.  The  library  contains  over  sixteen 
thousand  volumes.  Much  of  its  early  growth  was 
due  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  John  William  Wallace,  who 
was  the  first  regular  librarian.  He  served  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  1860.  Samuel  Dickson  was  librarian 
from  1860  to  1865 ;  James  T.  Mitchell  from  1865  to 
1871 ;  George  Tucker  Bispham  from  1871  to  1876 ; 
and  Francis  Rawle  has  been  librarian  from  1876  to 
the  present  time  (1884). 

The  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  judges  and 
members  of  the  bar,  numbering  thirty-six,  comprises 
among  others  the  well-known  portrait  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  by  Inman ;  also  portraits  of  Horace 
Binney,  by  Sully ;  of  Edward  Tilghman,  by  R.  Peale  ; 
of  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  by  Street;  of  Chief  Justice 
Tilghman,  by  Neagle,  after  R.  Peale  ;  and  of  William 
Rawle,  by  Inman. 

It  also  possesses  marble  busts  of  Chief  Justices 
Marshall  and  Gibson.  The  membership  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  was  three  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

The  chancellors  of  the  association  have  been  as 
follows : 

William  Rawle,  from  1827  until  1836;  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  from  1836 
to  1844;  John  Sergeant,  from  1845  until  1852;  Horace  Binney,  from 
1852  until  1854;  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  from  1854  to  1S57 ;  William  M. 
Meredith,  from  1857  until  1873;  Peter  McCall,  from  1873  until  1880; 
and  George  W.  Biddle,  from  1880  until  1884. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows  : 

Chancellor,  George  W.  Biddle;  Vice-Chancellor,  William  Henry 
Kawle;  Secretary,  Robert  Davisou  Coxe;  Treasurer,  William  Brooke 
Rawle;  Librarian,  Francis  Rawle. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  man- 
aged by  a  library  committee,  consisting  of  twelve 
members.  The  censorship  over  the  bar  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  censors,  composed  of  nine 
members. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.— The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was 
the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  several  young  men 
who  had  a  taste  for  science,  but  who  had  small  op- 
portunities of  increasing  their  stock  of  knowledge. 
John  SpeakmaD,  an  apothecary, — whose  shop,  in 
1811,  was  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Market 
Streets, — whose  education  was  no  greater  than  what 
he  had  acquired  in  a  country  school  and  what  he  had 
picked  up  by  study  and  observation  afterward,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  institution. 
One  of  his  friends,  Jacob  Gilliams,  a  dentist,  had 
some  uncultivated  taste  for  natural  history.  Conver- 
sations between  Speakman  and  Gilliams  led  the 
former  to  suggest  that  if  they  and  their  other  ac- 


quaintances with  the  same  tastes  could  be  induced  to 
meet  together  at  stated  times  they  might,  by  conver- 
sation and  communications  to  each  other  of  the  ob- 
servations they  had  made  upon  subjects  of  natural 
history,  improve  themselves  and  be  encouraged  to 
further  study.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  between 
them  that  they  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  society  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  evening,  and 
bring  with  them  such  of  their  friends  as  were  inclined 
to  join  them  in  their  object.  Accordingly,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1812,  a  small  party  of  six  persons 
met  at  Speakinan's  store.  Besides  Speakman  and 
Gilliams,  there  were  present  Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  Dr. 
Camillus  MacMahon  Mann.  John  Shinn,  Jr.,  and 
Nicholas  S.  Parmentier.  Speakman  was  chairman 
and  Mann  was  secretary.  Plans  of  the  new  society 
were  talked  over.  The  objects  to  be  attained  were 
discussed,  and  the  conclusions  were  that  "  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  demand  unprejudiced,  attentive,  and 
severe  scruiiny  ;  and  in  order  that  men  may  aid  each 
other  by  comparison  of  observations  their  discus- 
sions must  be  free.  .  .  .  Sectarians  are  prone  to 
oppose  the  promulgation  and  development  of  any 
newly-discovered  fact  which  to  them  seems  likely  in 
the  least  to  militate  against  their  cause  or  dogmas; 
and  it  was  from  such  motives  that  men  of  science  in 
the  dark  ages  experienced  so  much  persecution  ;  and 
they  have  experienced  persecution  even  to  our  own 
time,  until  truth  became  too  powerful  for  their 
opposition." 

It  was  determined  that  neither  politics  nor  reli- 
gion should  be  allowed,  nor  even  be  permitted  to  be 
alluded  to,  at  the  meetings  of  the  society.  Several 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organization  were  held 
at  Speakman's  store  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  and  one  meeting  at  the  confectionery-shop 
of  Charles  Mercier,  at  No.  104  High  Street,  which 
was  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets.  The  consti- 
tution was  discussed  and  agreed  upon  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  at  the  meeting  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month  the  title  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — 
which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  who 
was  not  then  a  member — was  used  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  "  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  library  of  works  of  science,  a  chem- 
ical experimental  laboratory,  an  experimental  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  every  other  desirable  ap- 
pendage for  convenience  of  illustration  and  for  the 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  individuals  who  may  be  admitted 
members  of  our  institution."  Thomas  Say  was  ap- 
proved of  as  a  member  at  this  time,  and  it  was  re- 
solved thai  the  anniversaries  of  the  society  in  future 
should  be  dated  from  the  21st  of  March,  1812.  There 
was  a  "committee  and  board  of  regulation,  manage- 
ment, and  direction."  which  met  on  Thursday  even- 
ing of  each  week,  and  the  general  sessions  were  held 
on  Saturday  evening. 

The  six  persons  who  founded  the  society  met  with 
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but  little  countenance  for  three  months,  although 
their  objects  were  well  known  and  were  talked  about 
among  persons  of  reputed  scientific  knowledge  and 
tastes.  The  founders  foresaw  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  success  unless  they  took  upon  themselves  very  con- 
siderable burdens  at  the  beginning, — "a  responsibil- 
ity as  to  character  and  expenses,"  said  they,  "that 
may  and  must  be  considerable,  and  unless  we  make 
very  extraordinary,  zealous,  determined,  and  perse- 
vering exertions,  the  institution  must  die  in  the  nut- 
shell before  it  can  germinate  and  take  root."  In 
April,  1812,  a  small  room  was  rented  over  a  milliner's 
shop,  situate  at  No.  121  North  Second  Street,  near 
Race.  Here  the  library  was  begun  with  a  few  books, 
presented  by  Messrs.  Speakman  and  Mann.  The 
museum  was  enriched  by  a  herbarium  collected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris  by  Parmentier,  a  few 
mounted  birds  by  Say,  a  few  shells  and  insects  by 
Dr.  Barnes,  and  some  artificial  crystals  prepared  by 
Dr.  Troost.  This  commencement,  it  has  been  said, 
"  was  calculated  to  excite  merriment  rather  than  pro- 
cure respect;"  but,  slender  as  the  foundations  were, 
they  were  deep  and  strong  enough  upon  which  to 
erect,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  magnificent  collection 
of  natural  objects  in  the  museum,  and  a  rich  and 
valuable  collection  of  books. 

The  first  election  of  officers  was  held  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1812,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen : 
President,  Dr.  Gerard  Troost ;  Vice-Presidents,  N.  S. 
Parmentier  and  John  Shinn,  Jr. ;  Treasurer,  John 
Speakman;  Controller,  Jacob  Gilliams  ;  Conservator, 
Thomas  Say  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  M.  Mann.  This  array 
of  officers  exhausted  the  whole  membership  of  the 
society  except  one.  There  were  at  this  time  seven 
officers,  and  only  one  member — Dr.  John  Barnes — 
who  did  not  hold  office.  The  cabinet  of  minerals 
that  had  previously  belonged  to  Dr.  Seybert  was  pur- 
chased in  August,  by  Mr.  Speakman,  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  He  loaned  the  money,  and  the 
society  converted  the  debt  into  shares  of  stock  at 
twenty  dollars  each,  which  were  divided  among  the 
members,  who  were  promised  repayment,  with  inter- 
est, from  the  treasury,  and  were  given  a  potential 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  academy  by  virtue  of  their 
property  therein.  "  The  creation  of  this  stock,"  says 
Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  in  "A  Notice  of  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,"  published  in  1860,  "formed 
a  chain  which  bound  the  members  together,  without 
which  they  might  have  ceased  to  meet  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1812."  The  acquisition  of  the  Sey- 
bert cabinet  gave  the  society  something  to  work  upon  ; 
and  Dr.  Troost  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which 
was  the  first  scientific  instruction  imparted  to  the 
members. 

The  collections  having  increased  beyond  the  narrow 
rapacity  of  their  room,  rendered  more  extensive  ac- 
commodations necessary.     The  upper  part  of  a  house 


on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  then  No.  78,  north 
of  Arch  Street,  was  rented,  and  to  these  apartments, 
which  were  called  the  hall  of  the  academy,  the  col- 
lections were  removed  in  September. 

The  efforts  of  the  infant  society  were  directed  to 
increase  the  museum  and  library,  and  to  augment  the 
number  of  members  and  correspondents.  But  so  un- 
popular was  the  enterprise  that  at  the  close  of  1812 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
consisted  of  only  fourteen  members  and  thirty-three 
correspondents. 

The  library  and  collections  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  number  of  members  during  1813  and  1814. 
In  the  course  of  the  former  year  Mr.  Say  delivered  ] 
before  the  academy  a  series  of  lectures  on  entomol- 
ogy, and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  Drs.  Waterhouse 
and  Barnes  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  acad- 
emy, a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  botany,  the  first 
ever  delivered  in  this  city.  They  were  attended  by 
:  more  than  two  hundred  ladies  and  a  considerable 
number  of  gentlemen.  This  course  was  repeated  in 
the  spring  of  1815  in  the  building  at  the  southwest 
J  corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth  Streets. 

About  the  end  of  July,  1815,  the  academy  removed 
from  Second  Street  to  the  new  building  erected 
especially  for  its  use  by  Jacob  Gilliams,  one  of  its 
founders.  It  was  situated  upon  the  rear  end  of  a  lot 
on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street,  between  Front  and 
Second,  and  was  approached  by  a  passage-way  opening 
to  the  street.  Mr.  Gilliams  leased  this  building  to 
the  society  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

In  1816  the  society  adopted  a  constitution,  and  it 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania passed  March  24,  1817. 

In  1817  the  academy  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  journal,  in  which  the  society  "  determined  to 
communicate  to  the  public  such  facts  and  observa- 
tions as  having  appeared  interesting  to  them  are 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  other  friends'  of  natural 
science." 

After   half   the   first  volume  was  printed   it  was 
found    that    the   patronage   was    not   equal    to   the 
expense.      For  the  sake  of  economy   it  was   deter- 
mined among  the  members  to  endeavor  to  get  out 
the  journal  by  their  own  work.      William  Maclure 
procured  an  old  printing-press,  some  type  was  bought, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  on  publication 
I  met  at  Mr.  Maclure's  house,  where  they  set  up  the       I 
|  type  and  printed  their  impressions.     Nearly  all  of 
:  the  second  half  of  the  first  volume  was  prepared  in 
that  way.     Their  labors  ceased  for  a  time  at  the  com- 
pletion   of   the    volume,   in    1818.       In    1821    it    was 
resumed  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hays, 
and  it  was  continued  without  interruption  until  1825,       I 
the  printer  being  Jesper  Harding.     The  publication 
was  continued  afterward  up  to  1842. 
|       A  committee  was  appointed  about  1823  to  obtain 
better  accommodations  for  the  society.     Nothing  of 
moment    was    done    immediately,    and    in    January,       1 
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1825,  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Isaac  Hays,  M.D.,  William  Mason  Walmsley,  Wil- 
liam Strickland,  William  S.  Warder,  Samuel  George 
Morton.  M.D.,  and  Roberts  Vaux.  This  committee 
entered  into  negotiations  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1825  for  the  purchase  of  the  church  building 
and  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  George 
[now  Sansom]  Streets,  which  belonged  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  (or  Swedenborgian)  congregation.  The 
negotiation  was  closed  on  Jan.  3,  1826,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  for  four  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars.  To  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  academy 
an  expenditure  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars  was 
required,  making  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  then  new 
hall  about  six  thousand  dollars. 

To  consummate  this  purchase  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  were  contributed  by  members,  and  the 
balance  was  loaned  by  members  and  others.  A  debt 
of  three  thousand  dollars  was  thus  created,  and  up 
to  August,  1837,  only  three  hundred  dollars  of  the 
amount  had  been  paid.  At  that  time  William 
Maclure,  with  his  characteristic  liberality,  presented  j 
to  the  institution  five  thousand  dollars.  The  debt 
was  forthwith  liquidated,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  invested  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  academy  held  its  first  meeting  in  that  hall  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1826. 

To  render  the  museum  generally  useful,  the  aca- 
demy opened  it  gratuitously  to  the  public  in  1828 ; 
and  from  that  time  till  May,  1870,  a  period  of  forty- 
two  years,  it  was  visited  by  citizens  and  strangers  on  ' 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  throughout  the  year, 
tickets  of  admission  being  given  by  the  members  to 
all  who  applied  for  them.  At  the  time  last  mentioned 
it  became  evident  that  the  crowds  of  people  who  vis- 
ited the  museum  were  injurious  to  the  preservation 
of  the  collections.  To  reduce  the  number,  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  ten  cents  was  required  from  every  visitor. 
The  effect  of  this  trifling  charge  was  to  immediately 
reduce  the  number  of  daily  visitors  from  thousands  to 
hundreds,  and  even  less. 

In  the  year  1836  there  was  again  a  demand  for  in- 
creased accommodation.  A  building  committee  was 
appointed  Feb.  7,  1837. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1839,  a  lot,  fifty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  San- 
som Streets,  was  purchased  for  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  and  the  building 
committee  made  a  contract  to  erect  a  hall,  consisting 
of  a  basement  story,  which  included  a  lecture  room 
and  a  room  above,  for  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  25th  of  May  the  corner-stone  of  the  build- 
ing was  laid  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Professor 
Walter  R.  Johnson  delivered  an  address  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

The  means  to  purchase  the  lot  and  pay  the  cost  of 
construction  were  derived  in  part  from  the  proceeds 
of  sale  of  the  premises  at  Twelfth  and  Sansom  Streets, 
ten   thousand   nine   hundred   and    fifty  dollars,   but 


chiefly  from  Mr.  William  Maclure.  Of  his  contribu- 
tions, seventeen  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the 
building  fund,  which  was  largely  augmented  by  lib- 
eral donations  from  members  and  others. 

The  building,  which  was  constructed  of  brick,  and 
fire-proof  throughout,  had  a  front  of  forty-five  feet 
on  Broad  Street  and  eighty-five  feet  on  Sansom  Street, 
and  en  elevation  of  fifty  feet. 

The  transfer  of  the  collections  and  library  was 
made  at  a  cost  of  thirty-four  dollars.  They  were  all 
placed  in  the  saloon,  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
society  held  its  first  meeting  in  this  hall  Feb.  18, 
1840. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  June  30,  1846,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton announced  that  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  had  pur- 
chased the  famous  collection  of  birds  of  the  Due  de 
Rivoli,  embracing  ten  thousand  specimens  mounted 
and  named,  and  wished  them  to  be  arranged  in  the 
academy,  and  therefore  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  devise  means  to  extend  the  building. 
The  committee  reported,  August  4th,  that  Mr.  Nathan 
Smedley  had  agreed  with  Dr.  Wilson  to  execute  the 
plan  for  nine  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  The 
building  was  extended  thirty  feet  westward,  making 
its  area  forty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet. 
The  library  was  moved  from  the  second  floor  into  the 
new  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  basement,  and  the 
society  held  its  first  meeting  in  it  May  4,  1847. 

The  munificent  gifts  of  Dr.  Wilson,  who  paid  the 
entire  cost  of  extending  the  building,  rapidly  in- 
creased the  museum.  To  accommodate  it  the  lecture- 
room  was  altered  during  1847,  and  the  collections  of 
minerals,  of  reptiles,  fishes,  etc.,  were  removed  into 
it,  leaving  more  space  in  the  main  hall  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  birds. 

On  Dec.  30,  1851,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
collect  funds  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  hall.  The 
committee  reported,  Jan.  25,  1853,  that  the  estimated 
sum  required  had  been  subscribed.  Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  and  Mr.  William  S.  Vaux  were 
appointed  a  building  committee  to  execute  the  plans 
of  improvement.  In  December,  1855,  Mr.  Vaux,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  reported  that  the  work  of 
raising  the  previously  enlarged  building  twenty-four 
feet,  making  its  entire  elevation  seventy-four  feet,  had 
been  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars, 
which  had  been  paid. 

Of  this  amount,  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  dollars  were  subscribed  by  ninety  members. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  the  sum  expended  by  the  build- 
ing committee  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Wilson,  who  also  paid  ten  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  the  entire  cost  of  supplying  all  the 
cases,  etc.,  in  the  new  saloon,  and  in  the  east  base- 
ment-room, which  had  been  arranged  for  ! 
the  library,  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  society. 

Nov.  11,  1865,  on  motion  of  Mr.  George  W.  Tryon, 
Jr.,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  devis 
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lor  advancing  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the 
academy  by  the  erection  of  a  building  of  a  size  suit- 
able to  contain  the  collections,''  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  members,  improve  the  style  of  printing  the 
Proceedings,  etc. 

This  committee  reported  progress,  and  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  Dec.  26,1865, 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Those  resolutions  required  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  forty  members  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fire-proof  building  for 
the  use  of  the  academy,  the  subscriptions  to  be  made 
payable  March  31,  1867,  but  valid  only  in  case  their 
aggregate  should  equal  or  exceed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1866 ;  and 
also  a  committee  of  five  to  select  a  suitable  site, 
located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  old  building,  but 
no  "lot  of  ground  of  less  than  three  times  the  size" 
of  that  at  Broad  and  Sanson)  Streets  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  anticipation  of  the  creation  of  the  building  fund, 
the  building-fund  committee  submitted  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  .March  27,  I860,  which  provided 
that  all  moneys  which  might  be  given  to  constitute 
the  building  fund  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
should  be  confided  to  a  board  of  trustees,  of  not  less 
than  thirteen  members  of  the  academy,  to  be  elected 
by  the  contributors,  "each  of  whom  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  every  fifty  dollars  he  or  she  may 
have  subscribed." 

At  the  stated  meeting  held  Jan.  8,  1867,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  building  fund 
had  been  elected.  The  board  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows ;  \V.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.D.,  chairman; 
George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  secretary  ;  William  S.  Vaux, 
treasurer ;  Robert  Bridges,  M.D.,  John  B.  Budd,  Fred- 
erick Graff,  Joseph  Jeanes,  Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  John 
Rice,  Thomas  Sparks,  John  Welsh,  Ed.  S.  Whelen, 
and  William  P.  Wilstach. 

About  that  time  a  joint  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  Franklin  Institute,  was  formed,  and  at  its 
instance  the  Councils  of  the  city  passed  a  resolution, 
on  November  4th,  asking  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
lor  authority  to  grant,  on  certain  conditions,  the  use 
of  the  Penn  Squares  to  the  societies  named.  The 
board  considered  it  expedient  to  wait  the  answer  of 
iture.  The  bill  to  authorize  the  City  Coun- 
cils to  grant  the  use  of  the  Penn  Squares  to  the  so- 
cieties passed  the  Senate,  but  tailed  in  the  House  of 
Representatn  es. 

On  the  10th  oi  April.  L868,  the  board  resolved 
unanimously  to  purchase  a  lot  of  ground,  extending 

Street  westward  from  Nineteenth  Street  one  J 
hundred  and   ninety-eight    feet,  then   southward   one 
hundred  and   forty-four  feet,  and   east    titty-nine  feet, 

ain  southward  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 


to  Cherry  Street,  and  along  the  latter  to  Nineteenth 
Street  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet,  on  which  the 
front  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet.  This  lot 
was  bought  for  sixty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars,  and  conveyed  to  Joseph  Leidy, 
M.D.".  John  Welsh,  William  S.  Vaux,  E.  S.  Whelen, 
George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Sparks,  in  trust 
for  the  academy. 

Plans  of  a  building  to  be  erected  ont  his  lot,  with 
estimates  for  its  construction,  were  obtained  from  three 
architects.  Those  submitted  by  Mr.  James  H.  Win- 
drim  approximated  nearest  to  the  requirements  of 
the  institution,  and  he  was  therefore  duly  elected 
architect  of  the  academy. 

The  board  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  con- 
tributors as  well  as  of  the  members  of  the  academy 
desired  that  the  site  of  the  new  building  should  be 
on  Broad  Street,  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  lot 
purchased  could  be  readily  sold,  if  desirable,  at  an 
advance  on  its  cost,  again  petitioned  the  Legislature, 
Jan.  18,  1869,  to  authorize  the  Councils  of  the  city  to 
grant  one  of  the  Penn  Squares  for  the  use  of  the  acad- 
emy.    The  petition  failed. 

April  23,  1869,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare plans  of  a  building,  which  were  approved  in 
November. 

At  the  annual   meeting  of  contributors,  Jan.  10, 

1871,  it  was  resolved  that  "the  trustees  proceed  to 
raise  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  building  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,"  and  that  "  a  more  popular 
and  public  site  be  selected  than  that  purchased  by 
the  trustees." 

In  deference  to  those  who  advocated  a  location  on 
Broad  Street,  the  trustees  diligently  and  zealously 
sought  a  site  on  that  street,  but  no  suitably  located 
lot,  purchasable  with  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  board,  could  be  found. 

In  January,  1872,  application  for  pecuniary  aid 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  without 
success.  Appeals  to  it  in  behalf  of  the  academy  have 
been  since  made  in  vain. 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  building  committee  was 
authorized  to  commence  the  edifice.  The  work  was 
commenced  July  9th.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
structure  was  laid  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  30, 

1872,  in   presence  of  officers   and   members   of  the 
academy,  and  many   citizens.     Addresses   were   de-     j 
livered  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  R.  Beadle,     i 
Professor  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical     | 
College,    Professor    Horatio    C.    Wood,   Jr.,   of   the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
D.  Boardman. 

Building  operations  were  vigorously  pushed,  and    i 
the  structure  was  so  nearly  completed  that  the  transfer 
of  the  collections  was  begun  Nov.  2,  LS75,  and  ended    J 
Jan.  11,  1S76. 

The  building  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  'I 
eighty-six  feet  on  Race  by  seventy-five  feet  on  Nine-  J 
teenth  Street.   The  ridge  of  the  skylight  is  eighty  feet    ,| 
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above  the  footway,  and  the  eave  fifty  feet  above  the 
water-table.  The  walls  are  of  brick  faced  on  the 
exterior  surface  with  green  serpentine  rock,  except  a 
space  on  the  south  side,  where  a  junction  with  the  main 
building  will  be  formed  at  a  future  time.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  a  pleasing 
one.  Its  architectural  style  is  known  as  the  collegiate 
Gothic. 

The  public  entrance  is  on  Race  Street.  The  first 
floor  is  divided  into  nineteen  apartments,  and  the 
entresol  into  seven.  The  floor  of  the  library  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  fronts  of  the  bookcases.  The  ceiling  is 
eighteen  feet  high.  It  is  estimated  that  the  library- 
room    will    properly   accommodate    thirty   thousand 


subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  aggregated  $239,- 
160.74.  Among  the  contributors  of  large  amounts 
were  the  following:  William  S.  Vaux,  $7000 ;  Clem- 
ent Biddle,  $6100;  J.  G.  Fell,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  H. 
Pratt  McKean,  Thomas  Sparks,  and  A.  Whitney  A: 
Sons,  each  $6000;  John  F.  Weightman,  John  Welsh, 
and  Mrs.  S.  R.  B.,  each  $5000;  George  W.  Tryon,  Jr., 
$3000;  Isaac  Lea  and  Miss  R.  A.  Cope,  each  $2500; 
Phoenix  Iron  Company,  $2337.50;  John  S.  Haines, 
Joseph  Jeanes,  and  Joshua  T.  Jeanes,  each  $2185; 
Charles  Lennig,  $2156 ;  Henry  C.  Lea,  $2050  ;  Bae- 
der  &  Adamson,  Adolph  E.  Borie,  Joseph  S.  Lover- 
ing,  William  Massey,  Moro  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Graham,  each  $2000  ;  Alfred  Cope,  Joseph  Wharton, 
and  Miss  J.  R.  Haines,  each  $1500;   S.  S.   White, 


volumes,  and  leave  space  enough  on  the  floor  to  seat 
comfortably  four  hundred  persons. 

The  second,  or  museum  floor,  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide.  The  aggregate 
of  floor  space  in  the  museum  is  twenty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  feet,  or  more  than 
three-fifths  of  an  acre,  all  of  which  is  fully  occupied 
by  the  collections. 

The  plan  of  the  entire  building  includes  a  south 
wing,  covering  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  feet  on  Cherry  and  seventy-five  feet  on  Nine- 
teenth Streets,  with  a  central  or  main  building  of  the 
same  area,  set  equidistant  between  the  north  and  south 
wings,  the  three  parallelograms  being  connected  so  as 
to  show  a  uniform  front  on  Nineteenth  Street  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet. 

Between  December,  1865,  and  April  24,  1876,  the 


$1450;  A.  H.  Franciscus,  $1350;  James  S.  Mason, 
$1250;  Mrs.  C.  Pennock,  $1200;  Samuel  Jeanes  and 
Elias  D.  Kennedy,  each  $11S5;  together  with  forty- 
four  contributors  who  gave  $1000  each. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  the 
new  edifice  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  11,  1876,  and 
the  next  day  possession  of  the  old  building  was  given 
to  the  purchaser,  it  having  been  disposed  of  for  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  A  "Report  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  on 
Moving  into  its  New  Edifice"  was  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  trustees,  and  a  copy  -rut  to  each  con- 
tributor, with  an  invitation  to  inspect  the  building  on 
Monday.  May  1st,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock 
a.m.  and  ten  o'clock  P.M.  On  Tuesday,  May  2d.  the 
museum  was  opened  to  the  public. 

In  1858  the  organization  of  the  society  was  so  mod- 
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ified  as  to  enable  those  members  who  were  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  special  branches  of  science  to  form 
departments  of  the  academy,  privileged  to  use  the 
hall,  hold  separate  meetings,  etc.,  on  condition  that 
each  department  shall  report  its  proceedings  monthly 
to  the  academy,  defray  its  own  expenses,  and  admit 
to  membership  in  it  only  members  of  the  academy. 

Under  such  provisions,  the  then  recently-formed 
Biological  Society  of  Philadelphia  became  the  Bio- 
logical Department  of  the  academy.  About  July, 
1868,  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
joined  it,  and  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Biological  and  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Conchological  Section  was  organized  Dec.  26, 
1866.  This  collection  is  now  equal  in  scientific  value 
to  any  other  in  the  world.  Its  classification  required 
the  fixing  in  appropriate  trays  seventy-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  specimens,  and  the 
writing  of  twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  labels,  in  order  to  fully  display  fourteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  species.  Several 
families  are  so  complete  that  no  known  representative 
of  them  is  wanting. 

The  Entomological  Section  of  the  academy  was  or- 
ganized through  a  junction  of  the  American  Ento- 
mological Society  with  the  academy.  This  society 
was  founded  in  1859,  and  incorporated  in  1862.  It 
agreed  to  join  the  academy  in  November,  1875. 

The  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
is  an  admirable  one,  considering  the  many  disad- 
vantages of  a  financial  character  under  which  the 
institution  has  labored  since  its  foundation.  The 
collections  are  placed  in  cases  on  the  main  floor  and 
on  the  galleries  of  the  second  story  of  the  building. 

The  main  floor  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  collec- 
tions of  fossils,  of  fishes,  mammals,  osteology;  the 
first,  or  Wilson  gallery,  by  the  birds,  and  the  second, 
or  Tryon  gallery,  by  the  conchological  collections. 

The  cabinet  of  minerals  is  arranged  in  horizontal 
or  table  cases  placed  on  the  margins  of  both  galleries. 
It  contains  about  six  thousand  selected  specimens. 

A  collection  of  about  seven  hundred  specimens  of 
rocks,  in  table  cases  on  the  main  floor,  represents  the 
department  of  geology. 

The  palseontological  cabinet  includes  several  special 
collections,  all  of  them  of  considerable  interest.  The 
department  contains  seventy  thousand  specimens,  as 
follows:  vegetable  fossils,  American  and  foreign,  two 
thousand ;  invertebrate,  thirty  thousand  ;  vertebrate, 
five  thousand;  unarranged,  thirty-three  thousand. 

The  collection  of  mammals  consists  of  about  one 
thousand  specimens,  representing  three  hundred  and 
eighty  species. 

The  ornithological  department  is  not  excelled  any- 
where. It  embraces  several  noted  collections — the 
Rivoli,  Gould,  Bourcier,  Gambel,  and  Cassin — and 
contains  about  twenty-seven  thousand  specimens, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  mounted.     Of  the  whole  col- 


lection about  twenty-four  thousand  specimens  were 
given  by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  and  Edward  Wilson. 
Unique  and  type  specimens  are  numerous. 

There  are  more  than  five  thousand  birds'  eggs,  and 
about  two  thousand  nests,  in  the  academy. 
|  In  the  cabinet  devoted  to  reptiles  there  were  re- 
cently eight  hundred  and  thirteen  species,  of  three 
:  hundred  and  seven  genera,  of  forty-seven  families. 
i  In  the  ichthyological  department  there  are  about 
,  twelve  hundred  species  represented. 

The  cabinet  of  mollusks  contains  four  hundred  and 
fifty  species,  preserved  in  alcohol.  Of  the  shells  of 
the  animals  there  are  in  the  collection  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  specimens,  representing  fully 
twenty  thousand  of  the  species  described  in  books. 

The  entomological  department,  in  the  northwest 
rooms  on  the  library  and  entresol  floors,  which  is 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  Entomological  Section  of 
the  academy,  contains  about  seventy-five  thousand 
species. 

Of  arachnidans  and  myriapods  there  are  small  col- 
lections of  about  five  hundred  species. 

Of  crustaceans  (crabs)  there  are  one  thousand  and 
fifty  species. 

Of  annelidans  (worms)  there  is  a  small  number. 

Of  echinoderms  (star-fishes,  sea-eggs),  sponges,  and 
corals,  there  are  interesting  collections  of  about  one 
thousand  species. 

In  the  department  of  osteology,  the  collection  of 
completely  mounted  skeletons  and  parts  of  skeletons 
of  vertebrate  animals  numbers  eight  hundred  and 
j  seventy-six  specimens.  Prominent  among  them  are 
i  skeletons  of  an  ostrich,  of  a  gorilla,  a  polar  bear,  of 
a  narwhal,  the  tusk  of  which  exceeds  eight  feet  in 
length,  of  a  whale,  of  a  rhinoceros,  of  a  camel,  and  of 
a  giraffe  eighteen  feet  high. 

The  department  of  ethnology  embraces  a  collection 
of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  human  crania  and 
thirty-one  casts,  including  the  Morton  collection,  and 
several  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  mummies,  besides 
some  Indian  reliques,  pottery,  implements,  etc. 

The  botanical  cabinets  are  in  the  southwest  rooms, 
or  the  library  and  entresol  floors.  They  include 
several  noted  collections.  The  herbariums  comprised 
in  this  department  contain  over  seventy  thousand 
species,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Jussieu. 

The  formation  of  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  began  in  1812.  The  founders  of 
the  society  presented  the  first  books.  Its  growth  is 
due  to  the  bounty  of  intelligent  and  benevolent 
persons.  A  catalogue  of  the  library,  printed  in 
1836,  shows  that  at  that  time  it  consisted  of  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  volumes  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-rive  separate  maps  and 
charts.  Of  these,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  volumes  and  most  of  the  maps  and 
charts  were  the  gift  of  William  Maclure.  They 
included  nineteen  hundred  volumes  of  political  his- 
tory, which  have  since  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds    | 
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of  sale  invested  in  scientific  books.  Mr.  Thomas 
Say  bequeathed  to  the  society  his  collection  of  books 
on  entomology,  one  hundred  volumes.  In  May, 
1845,  Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson  presented  Owen's  "  History 
of  British  Fossil  Mammalia  and  Birds."  From  that 
date  till  his  death,  March  15,  1865,  Dr.  Wilson  pre- 
sented more  than  ten  thousand  volumes,  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  parts  of  serials.  They  included 
nearly  all  of  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
works  on  natural  history  and  scientific  travel  pub- 
lished within  that  period,  as  well  as  many  valuable 
and  rare  works,  for  which  catalogues  of  second-hand 
books  were  carefully  examined.  Between  the  years 
1850  and  1857,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson  presented  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  rare  publica- 
tions and  pamphlets  of  the  last  century. 

Among  the  valuable  specialties  of  this  library  is 
an  extensive  series  of  periodical  publications  of  sci- 
entific societies  throughout  the  world,  received  gen- 
erally in  exchange  for  those  of  the  academy.  It 
includes  a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  commenced  in  1655,  and 
still  continued.  Also  a  complete  set  of  Curtis'  Botan- 
ical Magazine,  commenced  in  1790,  and  still  published. 
It  now  consists  of  one  hundred  volumes,  illustrated 
by  more  than  six  thousand  beautifully-colored  plates. 

Among  the  admirable  possessions  of  the  library 
are  the  elephant-folio  edition  of  Audubon's  "Birds 
of  America;"  a  complete  series  of  the  works  of  John 
Gould  on  birds  and  mammals,  folio  edition,  beauti- 
fully illustrated;  Elliot's  "Ornithological  Mono- 
graphs," including  his  superb  works  on  pheasants 
and  birds  of  paradise ;  the  work  on  pheasants  is 
probably  the  most  elegantly  illustrated  work  on 
descriptive  natural  history  ever  published,  the  plates 
having  been  designed  and  drawn  by  Joseph  Wolf, 
and  colored  by  hand  in  the  highest  style  of  art ; 
Wolf's  "Zoological  Sketches,"  illustrated  by  the 
same  artist;  Sonnini's  edition  of  Buflfon,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  volumes ;  the  "  Flora  of  Aus- 
tria," five  folio  volumes,  illustrated  by  the  process 
known  as  nature-printing;  the  "Ferns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  illustrated  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  "  Stone  Age  of  the  Human  Race,"  as  collected 
and  arranged  by  Franklin  Peale,  of  which  only 
twenty-five  copies  were  printed,  presented  by  Mr. 
Titian  R.  Peale. 

At  the  close  of  1871  the  conchological  department 
contained,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  work 
on  conchology  published  up  to  that  date.  It  then 
numbered  eight  hundred  and  seven  titles.  The  per- 
fection of  this  collection  is  due  to  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  who  gave  to  it  his  own 
valuable  library  on  this  subject. 

There  is  also  a  very  valuable  collection  of  works  on 
Roman,  Greek,  and  French  antiquities,  among  which 
'    are  all  those  of  Piranesi. 

This  special  library  of  the  natural  sciences  now 
attracts  students  from  distant  points  to  consult  works 
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which  are  not  contained  in  any  other  library  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  maintained  for  reference  only. 
It  is  opened  from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  till  ten  o'clock 
p.m.  daily,  Sunday  excepted. 

Only  members  and  correspondents  of  the  academy 
have  free  access  to  the  library.  Other  persons  may 
obtain  permission  to  consult  it  at  any  time  through 
the  introduction  of  a  member,  or  upon  application  to 
the  librarian,  while  such  member  or  the  librarian  is 
present ;  but  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
not  permitted  to  examine  any  work,  except  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  librarian  or  of  a 
member. 

While  for  many  years  after  the  academy's  founda- 
tion the  library's  growth  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  donation  of  books  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
institution,  yet  recently  the  society  has  become  pos- 
sessed of  quite  a  substantial  library  fund  by  endow- 
ment and  otherwise.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  be- 
queathed to  the  academy  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
directed  that  three  hundred  dollars  of  the  annual 
income  therefrom  should  be  contributed  towards  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  librarian,  and  that  the 
balance  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  and 
binding  of  books.  This  bequest,  after  deducting  tax, 
realized  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
called  the  Wilson  fund. 

In  February,  1875,  I.  V.  Williamson  presented  to 
the  academy  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  ground- 
rents,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  scientific  books,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
This  donation  is  known  as  the  Williamson  fund. 

The  library  is  now  in  a  splendid  condition,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  some  thirty-two  thousand  bound  vol- 
umes, in  addition  to  an  immense  number  of  pamphlets. 

The  publications  of  the  academy  have  ever  been  a 
feature  of  considerable  interest.  The  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  was  established  in  1817.  At  irregular  intervals 
it  was  issued  until  1842.  The  publications  during  this 
period  are  known  as  the  "  first  series."  The  "  second 
series"  was  begun  December,  1847,  and  is  still  con- 
tinued. 

The  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  was  begun  March,  1841,  and  is 
still  carried  on. 

At  the  present  time  the  affairs  of  the  academy  rest 
upon  a  very  satisfactory  basis.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institution  is  eminently  prosperous.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  amendment 
to  the  charter  of  the  academy,  which,  as  originally 
phrased,  vested  in  the  organization,  among  other 
powers,  that  of  "  purchasing,  taking,  holding,  ami 
conveying  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of 
said  corporation  :  provided,  that  the  annual  income 
of  such  estate  shall  not  exceed  in  value  eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purposes 
than  those  lor  which  this  corporation  is  formed." 
In  the  early  pari  of  the   present  year  (1884)   the 
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Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  county  decreed  an 
amendment  to  the  charter,  whereby  the  academy  is 
empowered  to  receive  an  increased  annual  income 
from  its  estate. 

As  previously  stated,  the  academy's  first  president 
was  Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  who  occupied  the  office  in 
question  from  the  date  of  organization,  in  1812,  until 
1817.     His  successors  have  been  as  follows: 

William  Maclure,  from  1817  to  1840;  William  Herabel,  from  1840  to 
1849;  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.U.,  from  1849  to  1851  ;  George  Ord, 
from  1851  to  1858  ;  Isaac  Lea,  LL.D.,  from  1858  to  18G3 ;  Thomas  B.  Wil- 
son, M.D..  from  1863  to  1864  ;  Robert  Bridges,  M.D  ,  from  1804  to  1865; 
Isaac  Hays,  M.D.,  from  1865  to  1809 ;  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.D., 
from  1869  to  1S81  ;  Joseph  Leiriy,  from  18SI  to  1884. 

The  Athenaeum. — About  the  close  of  1813  a 
number  of  gentlemen  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  reading-room  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
first  and  immediate  object  was  the  collection,  in  some 
central  place,  of  American  and  foreign  periodical 
publications  of  politics,  literature,  and  science,  maps, 
dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  reference,  to  which 
access  might  be  had  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Besides 
the  purchase  of  all  new  books  of  merit,  they  con- 
templated the  gradual  acquisition  of  such  as  might 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  useful  public  library, 
and  of  such  manuscripts,  medals,  and  coins  as  might 
be  valuable  for  their  curiosity  or  as  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  this  country.  They  looked  for- 
ward also  to  the  establishment  of  lectureships  on  sci- 
ence; and,  as  accessory  to  this  desirable  object,  it 
was  intended  to  commence  the  collection  of  mineral, 
botanical,  and  other  specimens  illustrative  of  natural 
history. 

The  proposals  for  an  athenaeum  were  made  public, 
and  met  with  greater  success  than  there  had  been 
reason  to  expect.  The  first  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  held  in  January,  1814,  when  an  address, 
stating  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  institution,  was 
agreed  upon.  On  the  9th  of  February  articles  of  asso- 
ciation were  adopted,  which  provided  that  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  should  be  vested  in  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  managers,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  on  the  first  Monday  of  February  in 
each  year.  The  number  of  subscribers  at  this  time 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred,  and  their  annual 
payment  in  the  way  of  dues  was  fixed  at  five  dollars. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
chosen:  President,  William  Tilghman,  LL.D. ;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  James  Mease ;  Treasurer,  Roberts 
Vaux ;  Managers,  James  Gibson,  Samuel  Ewing, 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Richard  C.  Wood,  Thomas  I. 
Wharton,  Alexander  S.  Coxe,  Benjamin  Chew,  Jr., 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  William  H.  Dil- 
lingham, John  C.  Lowber,  and  Jonah  Thompson. 
Robert  H.  Smith  was  elected  secretary  to  the  board 
of  managers. 

The  reading-room  of  this  society  was  established 
in  the  second  story  of  the  building  occupied  by 
Mathew  Carey's  book-store,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets.    The  association  was 


incorporated  "  for  the  promotion  of  literature,"  April 
5,  1815.  From  this  place  the  rooms  of  the  Athenseum 
were  removed,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1817,  to  No.  118 
Chestnut  Street,  southwest  corner  of  Carpenter's 
Court,  Dufiefs  building,  second  story.  Subsequently 
the  first  story  of  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  was  acquired  by  lease,  and  the  library, 
which  had  grown  considerably,  was  removed  to  that 
building  in  April,  1818,  and  occupied  the  north  room 
of  the  first  story  on  Fifth  Street.  Subsequently  the 
southern  portion  of  the  hall  was  obtained.  There 
were  three  apartments,  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  literary  and  scientific  journals  issued  period- 
ically ;  another  room  was  furnished  with  newspapers, 
and  the  third  was  used  for  conversation.  In  1824  the 
library  consisted  of  about  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred volumes.  All  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  time — American,  French,  and  English  ;  liter- 
ary, scientific,  and  historical — were  obtained.  Fifty- 
five  newspapers  were  regularly  received  and  filed. 
The  maps  and  charts  were  considered,  in  the  fullness 
of  the  collection,  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The 
rooms  were  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  eight 
o'clock  A.M.  until  ten  o'clock  p.m.  The  number 
of  stockholders  was  about  four  hundred,  who,  under 
the  original  charter,  paid  twenty-five  dollars  principal 
upon  each  share  of  stock,  and  three  dollars  per  annum. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sub- 
scribers, who  paid  five  dollars  per  year  for  the  privi- 
lege of  the  library  and  reading-room.  Subsequently 
the  amounts  were  increased,  and  in  1819  the  directors 
were  empowered  to  raise  the  price  of  each  share  of 
stock  to  fifty  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising,  liberal-minded,  and 
liberal-hearted  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  Athe- 
nseum was  William  Lehman,  who  became  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  February,  1817.  Although 
an  energetic  and  successful  man  of  business,  he  man- 
aged to  find  sufficient  spare  time  to  devote  to  literary 
and  philosophical  studies.  Mr.  Lehman  died  March 
29,  1829,  having  first  executed  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, bearing  date  July  26,  1827,  which  contained  the 
following  provision  :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
Athenaeum  of  Philadelphia  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building." 

Immediate  steps  toward  building  a  library  hall  for 
the  use  of  the  society  were  not  taken  ;  but  Mr.  Leh- 
man's generous  bequest  was  safely  invested.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1847,  the  entire  principal  with  accu- 
mulated interest  had  reached  the  sum  of  $24,845.45. 

Finally,  however,  the  society  set  about  inaugu- 
rating measures  looking  toward  a  removal  fr»m  the 
quarters  which  it  had  occupied  nearly  thirty  years. 
On  Nov.  1,  1845,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
building,  upon  a  lot  on  South  Sixth  Street,  below 
Walnut,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Adelphi  Street. 
Interesting  services  were  held,  including  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  by  the  president,  Samuel  Breck.  In  less 
than  two  years  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
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On  the  18th  of  October.  1847,  exercises  were  held  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  hall. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  celebration  was  a  rich  and 
valuable  address  by  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  outlining  many  of  the 
interesting  phases  of  its  history  from  its  institution 
in  1814. 

The  structure,  as  erected  in  1847,  is  fifty  feet  in 
front  on  Sixth  Street,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth  on  Adelphi 
Street,  and  has  a  height  of  fifty- 
eight  feet.  It  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  tasteful  and  rather 
attractive  in  appearance,  al- 
though simple  in  design.  There 
is  a  considerable  garden  space 
at  the  east  end  of  the  lot,  valu- 
able for  light  and  air,  and  avail- 
able for  building  purposes  here- 
after. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  building  the  large  hall  on 
the  lower  floor  was  rented  to  the 
controllers  of  the  public  schools, 
while  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  leased  a  portion 
of  the  third  story.  In  fact,  the 
Athenaeum  almost  immediately 
established  an  annual  rent-roll 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  from 
the  rental  of  portions  of  the 
building  for  which  the  society 
had  no  use.  At  present  the 
large  ball  on  the  first  floor  i- 
used  as  the  library-room  of  the 
Law  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia, while  the  front  portion  of 
this  floor  is  rented  for  private 
offices.  The  Historical  Society 
removed  from  the  building  in 
1872. 

The  second  story  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Athenaeum  en- 
tirely to  its  own  use.  It  is  di- 
vided into  a  news-room,  library, 
and  chess- room.  The  news-room 
is  on  the  Sixth  Street  front,  and 
its  dimensions  are  thirty-seven 

by  forty-seven  feet,  with  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet. 
It  is  finished  in  pilasters,  with  an  enriched  cornice 
and  cove  to  the  ceiling.  The  library  is  thirty-seven 
feet  wide,  sixty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  feet 
high.  It  is  furnished  with  a  columnar  ordinance  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  advanced  from  the  sides  of  the 
room,  forming  a  centre  cell  or  nave  and  aisles.  The 
chess-room  is  eighteen  feet  square. 

While  the  building  was  erected  largely  with  the 
liberal  bequest  made  by  Mr.  Lehman,  yet  the  society 


had  also,  previous  to  1847,  been  remembered  in  the 
wills  of  John  L.  Harris,  Chief  Justice  William  Tilgh- 
man,  John  Savage,  Roberts  Vaux,  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, and  Nathan  Dunn. 

Since  its  foundation,  in  1814,  the  Athenaeum  has 
had  only  six  presidents,  as  follows :  from  1814  to 
1827,  William  Tilgbman  ;  from  1827  to  1844,  Peter  S. 
Du  Ponceau ;  from  1844  to  1862,  Samuel  Breck  ;  from 
1863  to   1865,  Samuel    Norris;    from   1865  to  1867, 
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Joshua  Francis  Fisher;  from  1867  to  the  present 
time,  Edward  E.  Law ;  all  of  them  being  gentlemen 
of  high  standing  in  literary,  professional,  and  com- 
mercial circles. 

As  previously  indicated,  it  has  not  been  so  much 
the  purpose  of  the  managers  of  the  Athenaeum  to 
.supply  its  members  with  all  current  literary  works  OS 
they  came  fresh  from  the  press.  This  feature  of  lit- 
erary material  has  largely  been  left  to  be  supplied  by 
other  and  more  "popular"  institutions.     The  main 
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characteristic  of  the  Athenseum  has  chiefly  lain  in 
the  very  complete  collection  of  periodical  literature 
which  it  possesses;  from  the  daily  journal,  through 
the  varioti>  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies  to  the 
annual  registers.  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  in  1847,  at 
that  time  the  vice-president,  in  his  admirable  address 
upon  the  opening  of  the  new  hall,  testified  to  having 
heard  Jeffrey,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
jv  thai  he  found  at  the  Athenseum  literary 
and  scientific  journals  of  his  own  country  that  he  had 
never  Been  in  Europe.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  a  new  policy  lias  been  inaugurated,  and  now 
the  current  literature  of  the  day  is  found  upon  the 
-In  Ives  of  the  Athenaeum;  and  brightly-bound  works 
of  fiction  are  found  closely  contiguous  to  musty  vol- 
ume- of  magazine  literature  many  decades  old. 

\ ng  the  curiosities  of  literature  in  the  rooms  of 

the  society  is  a  large  collection  of  bound  pamphlets 
which  belonged  to  Dr.  Franklin,  some  of  them  con- 
taining his  manuscript  notes  and  marginal  remarks, 
and  a  regular  series  of  the  Journal  de  Parti,  bound 
in  volumes,  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
eventful  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  is 
also  a  large  collection  of  bound  pamphlets,  once  be- 
longing  to  Mathew  Carey,  which  contain  many  scarce 
and  valuable  publications. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  previously  mentioned  as 
having  made  bequests  to  the  Athenseum,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  new  hall,  in  1847,  the  follow- 
ing-named gentlemen  have  also  left  legacies,  of  vari- 
ous amounts,  to  the  institution  :  Richard  S.  Thomas, 
Jacob  L.  Sharp,  John  Perot  Downing,  Richard  Bull, 
Isaac  Barton,  Edward  Perot,  Charles  Perot,  Perot 
Lardner,  Arthur  G.  Coffin,  and  John  Livezey.  The 
bequesl  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Athenaeum  in  the  latter 
part  of  1880,  like  that  made  in  the  infancy  of  the 
society  by  William  Lehman,  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum  is  now  safely  invested, 
the  annual  interest  therefrom  being  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  current  books,  fresh  from  the  publishers. 
A  brass  plate  on  one  of  the  book-cases  in  the  library- 
room  commemorates  this  generous  patron  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  upon  a  mural  tablet  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  same  room  is  this  inscription,  in  honor  and  in 
memory  of  that  other  liberal  donor,  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Lehman  (or,  more  properly,  Dr.  Lehman, 
for  he  had  taken  his  degree,  although  he  did  not 
practici   .  as  follows  : 


i  tola  edifice. 


Upon   either   side  of   this    tablet    i-  another    plain 

marble  tablet,  each   containing  the  names   of  one 


i  half  of  the  other  gentlemen  previously  mentioned  as 
having  made  bequests  to  the  institution. 

j  The  Athenseum  in  1884  contains  about  twenty-five 
thousand  bound  volumes,  besides  numerous  manu- 
scripts, pamphlets,  maps,  etc.  New  books  are  being 
added  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  year.    The  annual 

!  circulation  of  books  reaches  about  six  thousand.  The 
society  is  now  entirely  free  from  all  indebtedness, 
whether  floating  or  secured.  Charles  R.  Hildeburn, 
well  and  favorably  known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 

j  city,  is  the  librarian. 

The  Apprentices'  Library.— In  1820  a  few  benev- 
olent individuals,  believing  that  it  would  promote 
"orderly  and  virtuous  habits,  diffuse  knowledge  and 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  improve  the  scientific  skill 

|  of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  increase  the 
benefits  of  the  system  of  general  education  which  is 
now  adopted,  and  advance  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  community,"  associated  themselves  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Apprentices'  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  library 
for  the  use  of  apprentices  and  other  young  persons, 
without  charge  of  any  kind  for  the  use  of  books. 

In  the  following  year  (1821),  under  date  of  April 
2d,  the  company  was  incorporated,  and  operations 
were  commenced  on  a  very  limited  scale,  their  only 
resources  for  a  number  of  years  being  donations  of 
second-haud  books  and  an  annual  contribution  of  two 
dollars  from  several  hundred  worthy  citizens  who 
were  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  would 
result  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
The  first  officers  under  the  charter  were, — 

President,  Horace  Binney  ;  Vice-President,  Roberts  Vaux  ;  Secretary, 
Daniel  B.  Smith;  Treasurer,  James  I  'reason  ;  Managers.  Clement  C.  Bid- 
die,  Thomas  F.  Learning,  Philip  Garrett,  Samuel  L.  Sorber,  Benjamin 
II  Varnall,  Frederick  v.  king,  William  S.  Warder,  Robert  J.  Evans, 
Samuel  B.  Morris,  Thilip  F.  Mayer,  Robert  M.  Lewis,  Richard  C.  Wood, 
Benjamin  Tucker,  Henry  Troth,  Jacob  Gratz,  Richard  Oakford,  Samuel 

Cuii by,  Anthony  Fin  ley,  Abraham  Miller,  Th as  Kimber,  Merrit  Canby, 

Lloyd  Mifflin.  Samuel  Sellers,  William  Price. 

The  library,  when  first  opened  in  1820,  was  in  a 
second-story  room  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut 
Street  above  Third,  and  contained  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes,  mostly  old  books,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  managers.  It  was  afterward  removed  to 
the  second  story  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  then  to  Jayne 
Street  below  Seventh  Street,  and  from  there  to  the 
old  Mint  building,  in  Seventh  Street  above  Market, 
and  finally  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  | 
Streets,  where  the  trustees  of  "  The  Society  of  Free 
Quakers"  gave  the  company  the  use  of  the  upper  and 
lower  rooms  of  their  meeting-house,  free  of  rent,  for 
many  years. 

The  very  satisfactory  and  beneficial  result  of  loan- 
ing  I ks  to  boys  without  charge  induced  the  man- 
agers, in  1841,  to  commence  a  separate  library  for 
girls,  which  has  also  proved  a  valuable  and  decided 
SI cs,.  there  now  being  nearly  twelve  hundred  or- 
derly girls  and  young  women  reading  twenty-five 
thousand  volumes  per  annum. 
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conclusion  that  they  could  not  secure  subscriptions 
sufficient  in  amount  to  justify  them  in  reporting 
that  the  purchase  was  practicable.  On  receiving 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  board  concluded  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  The  management  of  the 
library  still  entertain  the  hope,  however,  of  being 
able  to  secure  more  commodious  quarters  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  the  enterprise.  That  such 
is  the  purpose  of  the  company  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  language  from  a  recent  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  managers,  to  wit:  "The  establishment 
of  the  library  in  quarters  more  perfectly  adapted 
for  its  uses,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic administration  of  its  affairs,  has  been  repeat- 


The  number  of  boys  is  also  about  twelve  hundred, 
reading  twenty  thousand  volumes  a  year ;  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  from  a  library  both  branches  of  which 
combined  have  never  numbered  much  over  twenty 
thousand  volumes. 

In  1868  the  necessity  of  more  and  better  accommo- 
dations induced  the  managers  to  apply  to  "  The  So- 
ciety of  Free  Quakers"  for  greater  privileges.  This 
resulted  in  a  new  lease  of  the  entire  property  for 
twenty-five  years,  for  three  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  with  liberty  to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  as  were  necessary  for  the 
company's  purposes,  and  also  to  build  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lot. 

In  granting  such  favorable 
terms,  the  trustees  of  that  so- 
ciety were  governed  by  the 
same  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit  that  has  always  marked 
their  intercourse  with  the  li- 
brary company. 

In  the  year  1879  the  Phila- 
delphia Library  Company  be- 
ing about  to  vacate  their  build- 
ing on  South  Fifth  Street,  a 
gentleman  of  this  city,  well 
known  as  a  generous  philan- 
thropist, prompted  by  a  desire 
to  retain  for  a  use  similar  to 
that  to  which  it  had  so  long 
been  devoted  that  edifice  to 
which  so  many  historic  associa- 
tions are  attached,  as  well  as  by 
the  interest  he  felt  in  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  called  the 
attention  of  the  managers  to 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  by 
its  purchase  a  building  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
latter  library  than  is  the  one 
now  occupied,  and  offered  to 
assist  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
it  by  his  personal  influence  and 
by  a  liberal  subscription.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  Appren- 
tices' Company  was  held  in  October,  1879,  at  which  edly  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  your  board,  and 
resolutions  were   adopted  authorizing   the  board  of     while  no  entirely  feasible  plan  has  as  yet  been  pre- 


managers  to  purchase  the  Philadelphia  Library  build- 
ing at  a  fair  price,  provided  the  means  to  meet  the 
payment  were  first  secured.  Under  this  authority  the 
committee  of  the  managers  renewed  their  effort  to 
obtain  from  the  community  aid  sufficient  to  purchase 
it,  without  encroaching  on  the  general  fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  indispensable  in  meeting  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  company. 

Although  the  committee  found  that  considerable 
',  interest  was  taken  in  the  project  by  a  number  of  gen- 
■  tlemen  who  offered  liberal  contributions  to  that  end, 
:  after  protracted  effort  they  reluctantly  came  to  the 


sented,  the  desirableness  of  such  a  change,  if  it  could 
be  wisely  accomplished,  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
subject  will  continue  to  have  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  management." 

Until  recently  the  library  was  divided  into  two 
entirely  distinct  sections,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  This  maintenance  of  two  separate  library- 
rooms  rendered  necessary  the  purchasing  of  a  large 
number  of  duplicate  volumes,  and  caused  many  other 
inconveniences.  To  remedy  these  unsatisfactory  fea- 
tures in  the  conduct  of  the  library  the  board  of 
managers  finally  recommended  that  the  two  sections 
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be  consolidated,  and  that  a  single  room  be  utilized 
for  both  males  and  females.  This  recommendation 
was  acted  upon,  and  carried  out  in  1882. 

The  library  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  alterations  June  1,  1882,  and  was  reopened  De- 
cember 2d.  The  reading-room  was  also  moved  from 
the  basement  to  the  light  and  airy  room  in  the  second 
story,  formerly  occupied  by  the  boys'  library. 

The  library,  as  consolidated,  lias  a  convenient  en- 
trance on  Fifth  Str.ct,  while  the  reading-room  is 
reached  by  a  stairway  from  Arch  Street. 

Instructive  lectures,  accompanied  by  the  exhibition 
of  stereopticon  views,  given  in  the  reading-room,  were 
recently  introduced  by  the  board.    These  lectures  are  j 
delivered  regularly  every  Friday  evening. 

The  library   has   been    the  fortunate   recipient  of  1 
quite  a  number  of  liberal   bequests  and  donations, 
among  which  have  been  the  following;  John  Gran- 
dom,  $5400 ;  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  $1000 ;  Thomas  W.  j 
Goldtrap,$1000;  Elizabeth  Greenfield,  $6400;  Joseph 
Warner,  $1000;  Nathan  Dunn,  $14,900 ;  Joseph  Har- 
rison, Jr.,  $2000;  Josiah  Dawson,  $1000;  S.  Morris 
Wain,    $1000;    I.   V.   Williamson,    $10,000;    Jesse 
61000;    Henry   J.  Stout,  $1000;    Lewis  D. 
Belair,  $3000  ;  John  Livezey,  $5000 ;  Walter  Smith,  ] 
$5000;  and  Henry  Seybert,  $2000. 

The  Apprentices'  Library  can,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  be  denominated  the  only  strictly 
free  library  in  Philadelphia;  at  least,  of  any  consid- 
erable size.  No  charges  whatever  are  exacted  of 
those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  institution, 
except  in  the  way  of  fines  for  books  out  over  time. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  book  the  applicant  is  required  to 
conform  to  the  following  rule:  ''Applicants  must 
procure  a  certificate  of  guarantee  for  the  use  and 
return  of  the  books,  signed  by  a  good  surety,  and 
witnessed  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  board,  or  by 
the  deposit  of  one  dollar  with  the  librarian  they 
may  become  their  own  guarantors." 

'flie  Apprentices'  Library  was  instituted,  and  still 
is  almost  entirely  controlled,  by  those  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  consequently  the  management 
of  the  institution  has  ever  been  a  conservative  one. 
Its  aim  lias  always  lieen  to  supply  a  class  of  books  to 
the  young  men  and  maidens,  who  are  its  principal 
beneficiaries, which  would  instruct,  rather  than  afford  ] 
idle   amusement   simply.     An    unfavorable   eye  has  i 

.ist  upon  exciting  fiction  and  sensational 
literature.  The  hoard  of  managers  having  always 
kept  Steadily  in  view  the  intention  of  the  founders  in 
establishing  the  library,  not  a  volume  has  found  its 
without  being  first  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  Hook  Committee  ami  then  securing  the 
approval  of  the  whole  board.  At  the  present  time 
there  an  aboul  twenty-two  thousand  bouud  volumes 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

The  Mercantile  Library.— The  lir-t  meeting  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary was  held  in  the   Masonic  Hall,  on  the  10th  of 


November,  1821.  From  this  meeting  emanated  a 
public  notice  inviting  "Merchants,  merchants'  clerks, 
and  others"  friendly  to  the  formation  of  a  "  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association"  to  meet  at  the  mayor's 
court-room  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee,  of  which  Robert  Wain  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a 
constitution  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1821,  and  the  election  for  a 
board  of  directors  took  place  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee- 
House,  on  Second  Street,  near  Walnut,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1812,  at  which  upward  of  three  hundred 
members  voted.  The  first  board  of  directors  was 
composed  of  Joseph  P.  Norris,  Robert  Wain,  Lang- 
don  Cheves,  Bernard  Dahlgren,  Thomas  Biddle,  Wil- 
liam Chaloner,  William  M.  Walmsley,  William  L. 
Hodge,  Caleb  Newbold,  Jr.,  William  H.  Jones,  Wil- 
liam E.  Bowen,  John  M.  Atwood,  Nicholas  Thouron, 
and  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  treasurer. 

Of  these,  four  were  bankers;  Mr.  Norris  being  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Cheves, 
a  South  Carolinian,  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  Mr.  Biddle  a  private  banker  and 
broker  of  large  fortune,  and  Mr.  Walmsley  of  the 
same  profession.  Mr.  Bowen  was  afterward  connected 
with,  and  became  the  resident  Philadelphia  partner 
of,  the  house  of  Brown  Bros.,  which,  through  its  con- 
nections in  Liverpool,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
New  Orleans,  has  acquired  a  celebrity  both  European 
and  American.  Mr.  Chaloner  was  the  senior  partner 
of  Chaloner  &  Henry;  Mr.  J.  S.  Henry  being  the 
father  of  Alexander  Henry,  afterward  mayor  of  the 
city.  He  and  Mr.  Thouron  were  both  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  business ;  Mr.  Thouron  being  a 
French  importer.  William  H.  Jones  was  a  famous 
auction-crier,  and  Bernard  Dahlgren  was  an  account- 
ant and  book-keeper  in  a  large  commercial  establish- 
ment; both  are  remembered  as  men  of  mental  power 
and  cultivation.  Mr.  Dahlgren  was  a  Swede,  and 
father  of  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren.  Mr.  Newbold, 
a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  was  at  one  period  of 
his  life  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  For  many 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Canal ;  first  as  superintendent,  and  afterward  as  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Wain  was  chosen  president  of  the  board.  His 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  "  Friends"  who  came 
over  with  William  Penn.  He  inherited  a  handsome 
estate,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  being  engaged  in  the  West  India 
and  English  shipping  business,  and  for  many  years 
in  the  Bast  India  and  China  trade.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  the  country,  having 
erected  a  cotton-factory  at  Trenton  in  1812,  and  en- 
gaged in  iron-works  at  Phcenixyille.  He  became  a 
leading  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  protection.  Mr. 
Wain  for  some  years  served  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1798. 
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The  board  of  directors  was  organized  on  the  14th 
of  January,  and  on  the  19th  the  rooms  of  the  second 
story  of  Robert  Winebrenner's  store,  No.  100  Chest- 
nut Street,  were  engaged  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  yearly,  and  Daniel  Culver  was  ap- 
pointed librarian,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
"the  library  to  be  kept  open  every  evening  except 
Sunday."  The  library  was  opened  to  its  members  on 
the  5th  of  March. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
not  originally  a  company,  but  an  "  Association."  It 
was  not  composed  of  shareholders,  having  certificates 
of  stock,  but  of  members  paying  initiation  fees  and 
semi-annual  contributions;  the  former  being  three 
dollars  each;  the  latter,  one  dollar.  It  elected  a 
treasurer,  but  no  president  or  other  general  officer. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  books  had  in  the  course  of  a  year  succeeded 
so  as  to  publish  quite  a  respectable  catalogue,  to 
which  a  supplement  was  not  long  after  added.  This 
committee  (Messrs.  Atwood,  Dulles,  and  Walmsley) 
continued  to  serve  acceptably  for  sixteen  years.  In 
1824  the  library  contained  fifteen  hundred  volumes, 
there  being  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  members. 

The  library  grew  rather  slowly  in  books.  In  its 
third  year,  as  just  stated,  fifteen  hundred  were  upon 
its  shelves.  Three  hundred  and  forty  of  these  were 
deposited  with  it  by  its  friends.  Nor  was  its  increase 
in  membership  more  successful.  It  had  begun  with 
over  three  hundred  members,  and  up  to  its  third  year 
its  rolls  had  contained  but  few  over  three  hundred 
and  eighty.  From  these  various  resignations  oc- 
curred, and  even  "  among  those  punctual  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  dues  a  general  apathy  existed,"  so 
that  "of  all  the  dues  for  1S24  but  about  one  hundred 
dollars  were  collected."  Two  remedies  were  proposed 
for  this  disheartening  condition  :  that  the  library 
should  be  rendered  more  attractive  by  taking  news- 
papers, and  that  members  of  the  board  should  assist 
the  treasurer  in  urging  upon  subscribers  the  payment 
of  dues.  The  first  recommendation  resulted,  during 
the  next  year,  in  taking  three  Philadelphia  and  two 
New  York  dailies, — the  nucleus  of  the  great  news- 
paper and  periodical  department  of  the  library  as  it 
now  exists.  The  necessity  of  the  second  was  super- 
seded by  a  very  important  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  library,  which  was  effected  in  1S2G,  by  turning 
it  from  an  association  of  subscribers  into  an  incorpo- 
rated company  of  stockholders.  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained ;  the  property  of  the  association  valued,  and 
divided  into  three  hundred  shares  of  ten  dollars  each, 
subject  to  an  annual  "  due"  of  one  dollar.  In  1831 
this  payment  was  raised  to  two  dollars,  and  in  1863 
to  three  dollars,  as  was  required  to  supply  more  com- 
pletely the  wants  of  the  members.  This  change  to  a 
stock  basis  had  very  important  advantages.  It  con- 
ferred upon  the  company  control  of  its  revenues,  by 
enabling  it  to  forfeit  the  stock  of  delinquents  in  pay- 
ment of  dues,   and  to  the  stockholder  it  gave  aug- 


mented interest  in  the  library,  arising  from  a  sense  of 
the  personal  attachment  of  his  ownership  in  it,  as 
well  as  a  dislike  to  be  delinquent  in  the  discharge  of 
his  annual  pecuniary  obligation. 

This  change,  however  desirable,  was  not  very 
rapidly  effected.  There  are  records  of  seventy-seven 
stockholders  having  been  acquired  in  1826,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  the  next  year,  and  it  is  stated  in 
the  report  of  1828  that  there  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty -seven  stockholders  and  sixty  subscribers,  in 
all  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  members,  and  this 
is  the  first  exact  statement  that  can  be  found  of  the 
numbers  belonging  to  the  library.  But  from  the  first 
the  resolution  to  form  a  stock  company  seems  to  have 
inspired  new  vigor,  and  complaints  of  languishment 
were  afterward  seldom  heard. 

In  1826  the  library  was  removed  to  the  second  story 
of  the  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Here,  in  January  of  the  next  year, 
the  board  congratulates  itself  upon  the  "  highly  pros- 
perous condition,"  which  so  continues  that  in  Oc- 
tober, for  the  sake  of  additional  conveniences,  it  is 
forced  to  a  removal  to  the  second-story  rooms  of  the 
Sunday-School  Union  building,  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut,  above  Sixth,  west  of  the  present  Ledger 
building. 

Between  the  years  1828  and  1835  several  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  this  in- 
stitution. Their  titles  (so  far  as  known)  show  that 
they  were  intended  to  impart  information  and  solid 
instruction  on  subjects  of  importance  to  business  men. 
The  well-known  names  of  their  authors  guarantee 
their  excellence.  In  1837-38  began  a  series  of  bril- 
liant discourses,  which  for  several  years  were  deliv- 
ered by  eminent  public  men  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  joint  care  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary ami  the  Athenian  Institute.  These,  delivered 
to  crowded  audiences  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  were 
marked  events  in  city  life. 

In  1832  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  the  Adelphi 
building,  on  Fifth  Street  below  Walnut,  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  was  found  that  the  charter  of 
the  company  did  not  empower  it  to  hold  real  estate. 
In  1835  the  library  was  removed  to  135  Chestnut 
Street,  below  Fifth,  in  a  portion  of  the  building  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  United  Slates  post-office.  This 
latter  property  changed  owners  in  1813,  and  new 
quarters  were  necessary. 

In  this  emergency  it  was  determined  to  carry  out  a 
design  that  had  long  been  entertained:  the  library 
should  be  no  longer  an  outcast  and  an  emigrant ;  it 
should  possess  a  handsome  hall,  a  local  habitation  of 
its  own.  The  lot,  one  hundred  by  thirty-six  feet,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  was 
bought  on  condition  that  funds  could  be  procured  t>> 
complete  the  project. 

I'bc  annual  meeting  of  Jan.  9,  1844,  approved  the 
purchase,  provided  the  funds  could  be  raised  by  the 
first  day  of  February  following.    Thirty  gentlemen 
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were  appointed  to  aid  the  directors  in  procuring  sub- 
8Cription8.  "  In  a  few  days"  upwards  of  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  "  by  the  members 
and  the  public."  A  building  fund  of  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars  had  been  already  laid  by, 
chiefly  from  the  profits  of  lectures.  Feeling  that  these 
sums  would  sustain  the  enterprise  the  directors  closed 
the  contract  for  the  lot  (the  heirs  of  Dr.  James  Gal- 
lagher being  the  owners),  and  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  strip  fourteen  feet  wide,  purchased  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Dispensary.  Fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  thus 
became  the  graceful  proportions  of  the  parallelogram 
cm  which  the  simple  and  chaste  Grecian  edifice  was 
erected. 

Its  entire  cost  was  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  dollars.  In  its  erection  a  debt  was 
incurred  of  twenty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  dollars. 

The  library  was  moved  into  the  new  building  in 
July,  1845.  The  rooms,  which  were  heretofore  open 
in  the  evenings  only,  were  now  opened  at  3  o'clock 
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p.m.  In  1855,  the  debt  having  been  reduced  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  it  was  resolved  not  to  reduce  it  faster 
than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  in  order  that  a 
greater  number  of  books  might  be  purchased.  Three 
years  later  h  was  reported  that  the  rents  from  the 
building  were  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  rev- 
enue for  tin-  purchase  of  reading  matter.  In  I860  the 
third  story  of  the  building,  which  had  hitherto  been 
rented,  was  devoted  to  literary  uses,  being  fitted  up  as 
a  newspaper  reading-room  and  chess-room. 

In  1867  tlie  Library  Company  purchased  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  the  building  and 
lot,  ninety-six  feet  by  three  hundred  and  one  feet  in 
dimensions,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Franklin 
1  'mpany,  on  Tenth  Street,  between  Market 
and  Chestnut,  and  fitted  it  up  for  library  purposes;  at 


a  cost  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
old  library  building,  on  Fifth  Street,  was  sold  for 
ninety-five  thousand  dollars.  In  July,  1869,  the  new 
building  was  occupied  by  the  library. 

Towards  liquidating  the  debt  incurred,  over  and 
above  the  sum  received  from  the  sale  of  the  old 
building,  there  were  received  from  subscriptions,  do- 
nations, and  loans  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  All 
moneys  received  from  sale  of  stock,  and  those  subse- 
quently saved  from  ordinary  expenses,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  sinking  fund,  and  by  these  means  the 
debt  has  been  gradually  reduced,  and  there  exists 
only  a  small  floating  indebtedness  against  the  com- 
pany. The  annual  tax  on  shares  of  stock,  which 
was  at  first  one  dollar  semi-annually,  was  in  1863 
raised  to  three  dollars  a  year,  and  in  1864  to  four 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  the  annual  charge  to 
subscribers  was  made  six  dollars. 

The  library  and  reading-room  is  an  apartment  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  by  seventy-four  feet, 
with  a  high  arched  ceiling,  with  ventilating  windows 
and  skylight.  In  the  west  wall 
there  is  a  stained-glass  window, 
not  heavy  with  color,  as  such 
windows  usually  are,  but  light 
and  brilliant.  The  reading-room, 
which  is  in  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  is  sixty-seven  by  sev- 
enty-four feet,  is  divided  by  a  low 
partition  into  two  rooms,  one  for 
the  female  and  the  other  for  the 
male  visitors.  There  are  tables 
and  chairs  in  each  room,  the 
latter  numbering  six  hundred, 
and  at  times  all  the  seats  in  the 
gentlemen's  apartment  are  occu- 
pied. In  these  rooms  the  peri- 
odicals are  kept.  The  newspaper 
room  is  on  the  second  floor  over 
the  main  entrance.  The  papers 
.  ~  are  arranged   on   low  racks,  so 

that  a  subscriber  desiring  to  read 
may  seat  himself  comfortably  in 
an  ordinary  arm-chair  and  peruse  the  contents  of  the 
various  journals  with  ease.  The  departments  devoted 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  believed  to  be  better 
supplied  than  those  of  any  other  library  or  reading- 
room  in  the  country.  In  an  adjoining  room  are  the 
chess-tables,  twenty-four  in  all.  The  greater  number 
of  these  tables  are  almost  constantly  occupied  during 
the  day.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  a  waiting-room, 
conversation-room,  ladies'  parlor,  directors'  room,  and 
lecture-room.  In  1875  a  gallery  was  added,  which 
furnished  space  for  seventy  thousand  more  volumes. 
Here  the  books  less  called  for  are  placed,  such  as. 
classical,  legal,  medical,  and  such  books  as  were  here- 
tofore kept  in  locked  cases. 

In  1870,  in  compliance  with  a  popular  demand,  the 
board  of  directors  concluded  to  open  the  library  to 
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subscribers  on  Sunday.  For  a  time  the  reading-rooms 
were  largely  attended  on  these  days,  but  of  late  years 
the  Sunday  visitors  have  gradually  decreased,  until, 
during  the  year  1881,  the  average  number  of  visitors 
on  Sundays  was  five  hundred  aud  thirty-eight,  against 
one  thousand  and  twenty-seven  on  other  days.1 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  library,  in  1821, 
there  have  been  but  four  presidents  of  the  company, 
as  follows:  Robert  Wain,  1822  and  1823  ;  Thomas  P. 
Cope,  1823  to  1855  (thirty-two  years)  ;  William  E. 
Bowen,  from  1855  to  the  end  of  1860;  T.  Morris 
Perot,  from  1861  to  the  present  time.  Richard  Wood 
is  the  oldest  consecutive  director,  he  having  served  in 
the  board  since  1857. 

Hiram  Ayres,  the  librarian  chosen  in  1826,  was 
succeeded  by  James  Cox  in  1830,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  position  until  1850,  when  A.  McEl- 
roy  succeeded  him.  The  latter  served  until  1855, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Seth  C.  Brace,  who  resigned 
the  following  year.  In  1856,  John  Edmands,  the 
present  efficient  librarian,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

The  duties  of  a  librarian  are,  as  is  well  known, 
onerous  and  responsible,  and  Mr.  Edmands'  long 
connection  with  the  library,  and  his  familiarity  with 
its  proper  conduct,  added  to  his  intelligence  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  purchase,  selection,  and 
classification  of  the  books,  make  him  a  valuable  ad- 
junct of  the  library. 

Since  the  library  has  occupied  its  present  location, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  ready  means  of  finding 
the  books  desired,  and  to  show  at  once  what  the 
library  contains  on  particular  subjects,  the  librarian 
has  reclassified  it  on  a  new  plan  largely  devised  by 
him.  The  books  on  the  different  subjects  are  care- 
fully divided  into  several  groups,  which  form  definite 
and  easily  recognized  sub-classes  ;  and  the  books  in 
each  sub-class  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by 
the  names  of  the  authors.  The  department  of  biog- 
raphy has  been  treated  in  a  special  manner,  as  it  does 
not  admit  of  any  satisfactory  sub-classification.  The 
books  containing  several  lives  are  placed  in  alphabet- 
ical order  by  their  authors  and  marked  with  the  let- 
ter L.  Those  containing  single  lives  are  arranged 
under  the  names  of  the  subject  of  the  biography  and 
marked  La,  Lb,  Lc,  etc.  Thus  all  the  lives  of  Wash- 
ington and  Napoleon  are  placed  together.  In  order 
to  find  any  book  under  this  plan  one  need  not  seek 
to  ascertain  its  number,  but  merely  to  consider  in 
which  of  the  groups  or  subjects  of  biography  it  should 
be  placed,  and  then  the  name  of  the  author  will  be  a 
certain  guide  to  its  position  on  the  shelves. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  library  its  benefits,  open 
to  all,  were  intended  mainly  for  merchants  and  their 
clerks.  Consequently  its  literary  scope  at  the  outstart 
by  no  means  partook  of  its  present  universal  character. 

;  of  the  Philadelphia 


t  As  an  evidence  of  its  early  comparative  illiberality, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  1827  a  society  newly  estab- 

|  lished  in  this  city  for  the  defense  of  a  powerful  relig- 
ious organization  against  "calumny  and  abuse." 
having  delivered  at  the  library,  free  of  expense,  a 
miscellany  published  in  its  support,  it  "  was  resolved 
that  no  newspaper  or  periodical  publication  profess- 
ingly  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  any  partic- 
ular religious  sect  be  admitted  into  the  library." 

For  many  years  this  rule  was  strictly  adhered  to. 
It  was  not,  however,  that  exclusion  was  sought  for 
against  religious  doctrinal  views,  but  that  non-inter- 
vention in  current  polemics  was  the  position  desired. 
No  hostile  attitude  was  ever  assumed  against  any 
form  of  earnest  thought.  The  standard  books  of 
every  religion  or  denomination ;  the  works  of  the 
expounders  of  each  great  system  of  faith  and  feeling 
of  which  the  human  mind  has  been  moulded  ;  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin, 
Milton,  Barclay,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Paine,  Voltaire, 
the  Talmud,  the  Koran,  Moehler,  Balm6s,  Spaulding, 
or  Kendrick,  and  many  others  have  been  for  years 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  library.  About  1864:  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  restricting  religious  periodicals 
was  relaxed,  and  now  can  be  found  at  the  library  all 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  journals  of  the  nation,  non- 
sectarian  as  well  as  sectarian. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  library  was  designed 
at  first,  as  its  name  signifies,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  merchants  and  merchants'  clerks,  yet  it  has  out- 
grown its  original  scope,  and  has  become  the  library 
for  the  city,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  in 
the  community,  and  furnishing  a  larger  amount  of 
reading  matter  than  any  other  institution.  It  has 
thus  taken  an  advance  position  toward  meeting  the 
need  of  our  city  and  of  our  time, — a  great  free  public 
library.  Indeed,  the  Mercantile  Library  is  probably 
the  most  popular  institution  pertaining  to  literature 
in  this  city,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  large 
percentage  of  volumes  of  light  literature  to  be  found 
on  its  shelves,  for,  while  one  here  finds  abundant 
opportunity  for  literary,  bibliographic,  and  scientific 
research,  yet  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  works  owned 
by  the  library  belong  to  the  domain  of  romance. 
This  state  of  affairs  exists  simply  because  the  man- 
agement of  the  library  deem  it  their  duty  to  gratify 
popular  tastes,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  furnish 
material  for  abnormal  or  morbid  appetites.  That  the 
novel  is  the  chief  attraction  to  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  use  such  a  library  as  the  Mercantile,  is 
proven  by  statistics.  Even  in  1858  it  was  found,  by 
a  record  of  the  emission  of  books  by  classes,  that 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  volumes  taken 
out  were  novels,  and  the  proportion  has  since  in- 
creased, a  larger  stock  of  them  having  been  bought. 
Oversight  is  exercised  in  their  selection,  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  any  which  could  be  properly  classed  among 
"immoral  or  pernicious  works"  shall  be  rejected. 
And  it  is  believed  that  few  or  none  of  such  obtain 
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admittance.  If  any  Bucfa  are  discovered,  they  arc  re- 
moved. Further  than  this  the  right  of  censorship  is 
ieed,  excepting  that  in  selecting  those  upon 
which  the  money  appropriated  to  novels  shall  be 
spent,  those  of  the  highest  grade  and  most  nearly 
classic  may  be  chosen. 

The  following  figures  will  give  something  of  a  hint 
as  to  the  notable  advance  which  the  .Mercantile 
Library  has  made  since  its  institution,  in  1822: 


Yr.AiiM. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Nmiiln-r  uf 

Volumes. 

Number  of 

Books 
Given  Out. 

Gross 
Receipts. 

1822  

1884 

1 

300 
391 
490 
761 
1474 
2450 
6577 
0110 

'7,500 
3,320 
6,494 
13,149 
21,500 

"  ,i  a 
U", -ii 

s.l  10 

14,690 

148,961 

l  K)  261 

$1,123 

6,186 

11,351 

40,751 

1880 

26,824 

The  Southwark  Library  Company  was  estab- 
lished Jan.  18,  1822,  upon  the  stock  plan,  the  share- 
holders to  be  owners.  In  1830  the  company  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  Assembly.  At  first,  the  number 
of  books  being  small,  the  price  of  shares  was  placed 
at  a  low  rate  (five  dollars),  with  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  two  dollars.  With  the  funds  thus  received 
was  furnished  a  reading-room,  which  contained  mag- 
azines, newspapers,  etc.  A  small  library  was  col- 
lected together,  which  increased  but  slowly.  The 
quarters  of  the  company  were  established  in  Second 
Street,  below  Almond. 

Clergymen  were  granted  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
library.  A  catalogue  was  published  in  1847,  a  duo- 
decimo of  eighty-two  pages,  of  which  five  hundred 
copies  were  printed.  As  already  stated,  the  library 
did  not  grow  rapidly,  not  even  thirty  years  after  its 
foundation,  for  it  is  officially  stated  that  for  five 
years  preceding  1857  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  spent  for  the  purchase  of  hooks.  While, 
however,  accretions  were  slow,  yet  the  work  of  ex- 
i. -u-ioii  went  on.     At  the  present   time  the  library 

contains  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  comprising 
works  of  fiction,  travel,  history,  and  biography.  As 
indicated  by  its  name,  the  Southwark  Library  is  situ- 
ated in  the  old  District  of  Southwark,  and  is  the  only 
library  of  any  considerable  size  for  many  squares.  It 
is,  of  course,  chiefly  used  by  the  residents  of  the  sec- 
tion ol  ill''  city  in  which  it  is  situated,  who  otherwise 
deprived  of  library  facilities.    The  company 

Owns  a  substantial  brick  building  with  a  "rough- 
cast"  front,  located  on   the   original    site,   on    South 

Second  Street,  the  present  number  being  765.  At- 
tached to  the  library  is  a  reading-room,  frequented 
by  Studious   mechanic-    and    young    nun   and  women 

of  the  neighborhood.    The  institution   is,  however. 
chiefly  utilized  as  a  circulating  library.     The  officers 
of  the  company  are   William    M.  Maull,  president, 
ph  W.  Flickwir,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  was 
formally  organized  on  the  5th  of  February,  1824. 
Previous  to  this  date  certain  initiatory  steps  had 
been  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  official  organiza- 
tion. The  subject  of  setting  on  foot  such  an  enter- 
prise had  been  entertained  for  some  time  by  Samuel 
V.  Merrick,  and  a  number  of  unsuccessful  essays 
looking  toward  that  end  had  been  made  by  him. 
Mr.  Merrick's  first  practical  move  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  but  no  one  attended. 
Auother  meeting  was  called,  with  the  same  result. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Merrick  met  Professor  William 
H.  Keating,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whom 
he  found  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  project 
which  he  had  sought  to  carry  out.  Indeed,  Professor 
Keating  himself  had  made  a  number  of  ineffectual 
attempts  to  organize  a  scientific  institution  similar  to 
the  one  which  Mr.  Merrick  had  planned.  These  two 
kindred  spirits,  having  met,  found  themselves  charac- 
terized by  common  tastes  and  animated  by  mutual 
ambitions,  and  they  went  earnestly  to  work  in  concert. 

They  compared  notes,  and  finally  agreed  to  make 
another  effort  to  get  a  meeting,  under  the  shadow  of 
whose  authority  they  might  make  an  appeal  to  the 
public. 

Such  a  meeting  was  accordingly  convened,  and 
tradition  and  some  memoranda  indicate  that  the 
following  gentlemen  attended:  Samuel  V.  Merrick, 
Thomas  Fletcher,  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  David  H. 
Mason,  and  Oran  Colton. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  some  of 
those  present  and  of  others  selected  outside  who  were 
supposed  to  be  willing  to  unite,  and  James  Ronaldson, 
Samuel  R.Wood,  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  M.  T.  Wickham, 
W.  H.  Keating,  Thomas  Fletcher,  and  James  Rush 
were  appointed  to  draught  a  plan  of  organization, 
constitution,  etc. 

Subsequently  the  small  meeting  was  again  con- 
vened, and  the  committee's  plan  approved,  and 
Messrs.  Merrick  and  Keating  prepared  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

They  called  to  their  aid  Dr.  Robert  E.  Griffith  and 
George  Washington  Smith,  and,  assisted  by  them, 
selected  from  the  "  Philadelphia  Directory"  the 
names  of  some  twelve  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred 
citizens  whom  they  thought  might  possibly  take  an 
interest  in  such  a  work,  and  invited  them,  by  cir- 
cular letters,  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
county  court-house,  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  18'J4.  when 
and  where  the  long-cherished  project  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  final  approval. 

The  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  the  court- 
house being  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  presided 
over  by  James  Ronaldson,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
who  was  extensively  engaged  in  business  as  a  type- 
founder. 
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Col.  Peter  A.  Browne,  then  an  eloquent  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  made  an 
earnest  and  effective  speech,  in  which  he  sketched 
the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  new  institution,  and  his 
speech  was  warmly  applauded.  He  was  followed  by 
others  in  earnest  and  eloquent  remarks. 

The  constitution  was  submitted,  considered,  amend- 
ed, and  then  unanimously  adopted.  Lists  were  then 
circulated,  on  which  those  present  enrolled  them- 
selves for  membership.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  nominate  candidates  for  officers  and  managers, 
and  to  take  the  needed  order  for  holding  an  election 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  By  the  time  the 
election  was  held  the  roll  contained  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  members. 

Mr.  Ronaldson  was  elected  president,  and  held  the 
office  until  the  year  1842. 

The  board  of  managers  then  chosen,  of  whom 
Messrs.  Merrick  and  Keating  were  members,  went 
energetically  to  work,  and  soon  had  the  institute 
thoroughly  organized. 

Standing  committees  on  instruction,  on  inventions, 
on  premiums  and  exhibitions,  on  the  library,  and  on 
models  and  minerals  were  appointed,  and  took  hold 
of  their  duties  with  zeal  and  earnestness. 

Professorships  of  chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy 
and  mechanics,  and  of  architecture  were  forthwith 
established,  and  respectively  filled  by  the  election  of 
Professor  Keating  to  the  first,  Professor  Robert  M. 
Patterson  to  the  second,  and  William  Strickland  to 
the  third. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  old 
academy  building,  on  Fourth  near  Arch  Street,  be- 
longing to  the  University  of  Pensylvania,  the  use  of 
the  building  being  granted  by  the  trustees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lectures  on  the  subjects  above  named, 
there  were  a  number  of  volunteer  lectures,  delivered 
by  members  of  the  institute,  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  science  and  the  arts. 

The  foundations  thus  laid  for  instruction  were 
rapidly  enlarged,  and  their  proportions  and  useful- 
ness have  been  wonderfully  augmented. 

Soon  a  school  in  which  were  to  be  taught  architec- 
tural and  mechanical  drawing  was  established,  and 
it  was  rapidly  filled  with  pupils. 

But,  not  content  with  this  special  school,  the  man- 
agers determined  to  establish  another,  in  which  all 
the  useful  branches  of  English  literature  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  should 
be  taught,  in  short,  a  high  school.  This  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Walter  R.  Johnson,  with  able 
assistants,  and  was  soon  filled  with  pupils.  The  draw- 
ing-school has  been  very  successfully  continued  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  more  flourishing  than 
ever  before;  but  the  high  school  was  discontinued 
after  a  few  years'  time,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  By  this  time  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
had  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  establishment  of  the  I 


Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  supplied  all 
the  needs  that  the  high  school  of  the  institute  was 
intended  to  provide  for.  The  department  of  instruc- 
tion, with  various  changes  and  enlargement  of  the 
features,  has  continued  in  successful  operation  down 
to  the  present  time. 

The  committee  on  inventions  soon  became  a  centre 
from  which  radiated  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
results.  The  late  Isaiah  Lukens,  a  distinguished 
mechanician,  was  for  many  years  its  chairman,  and, 
with  the  professors  in  the  institute,  and  such  associ- 
ates as  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Benjamin  Reeves, 
Samuel  V.  Merrick,  Rufus  Tyler,  Matthias  W.  Bald- 
win, John  Agnew,  George  Washington  Smith,  John 
Wiegand,  and  others,  gave  wise  counsel  to  inventors, 
put  them  in  the  way  of  knowing  what  had  previ- 
ously been  accomplished,  saved  them  from  the  loss  of 
money  and  of  reputation  by  showing  them  when 
their  inventions  were  not  new,  and  when  any  matter 
of  real  novelty  or  value  was  presented,  indorsing  it 
most  heartily  with  their  approval,  and  giving  that 
potential  aid  which  would  almost  certainly  secure 
public  recognition  and  reward. 

This  committee  continued  its  labors  as  originally 
constituted  for  many  years,  and  upon  its  suggestions 
committees  were  raised  for  investigating  the  various 
forms  of  water-wheels,  for  giving  economical  value 
to  water-power. 

On  this  subject  experiments  of  great  number,  and 
on  almost  every  form  of  water-motor  then  known, 
were  made,  and  the  results  tabulated  and  commented 
on  in  such  an  exhaustive  manner  that  the  report 
continues  to  this  day  to  be  a  most  valuable  text-book 
on  water-power. 

Following  this,  and  in  the  same  lead  of  practical 
usefulness,  a  committee  was  raised  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  explosion  of  steam-boilers,  and  in  this  in- 
vestigation the  institute  succeeded  in  getting  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
an  appropriation  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ments being  made  by  Congress.  But  no  part  of  the 
money  so  appropriated  was  paid  as  compensation  to 
the  experimenters.  These  were  all  volunteers,  de- 
voting many  months  of  valuable  time  to  the  investi- 
gation and  ascertaining  most  valuable  facts,  which 
have  since  been  utilized  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of 
the  public. 

Connected  with  these  experiments  on  explosions 
caused  by  steam  came  almost  naturally  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  strength  of  materials.  For  this  purpose 
the  committee  devised  testing  apparatus  of  various 
forms,  and  applied  them  in  the  most  extensive  and 
crucial  way  to  the  metals  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
used  in  machines,  steam-boilers,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  the  useful  arts.  The  reports  on  explo- 
sions and  on  the  strength  of  materials  were  published 
also,  and  are  of  equal  reputation  and  use  as  those  on 
water-power. 

The    committee  on  inventions   was    subsequently 
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abolished,  and  in  it-  place  was  established  the  com- 

mittt n    science   and    arts.      This  committee   was 

intended  to  cover  not  only  the  ground  originally  oc- 
cupied by  the  committee  on  inventions,  but  to  em- 
brace a  wider  field,  and  to  interest  in  its  operation  a 
larger  nun      i  rs.     Every  one,  therefore, 

who  felt  an  interest  in  developing  the  domains  of  in- 
vention or  science  was  invited  to  enroll  himself  as  a 
member,  and  thereby  to  pledge  himself  to  devote  his 
time  and  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  committee, 
and  through  it  to  the  public.  This  voluntary  associ- 
ation still  exists,  and  its  long  course  of  labors  and 
usefulness  is  attested  by  its  memoirs,  and  by  the  vast 
number  of  reports  made  on  inventions  and  other 
matters  submitted  to  its  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  institute  for 
the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts  was  to  reward 
inventors,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  medals  and  premiums.  To  this  end,  the 
committee  on  premiums  and  exhibitions  was  ap- 
pointed. It  soon  announced  that  an  exhibition  of 
American  manufactures  would  be  held  in  the  city, 
and  published  a  long  list  of  premiums  that  would 
then  be  awarded.  A  very  extensive  circulation  of 
this  intention  was  given  by  letters  addressed  to  those 
whose  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  exhibition, 
and  also  by  advertisements  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  undertaking.  It  was  held  in  the  Carpenters' 
Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  and  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  These  exhibitions  were  continued 
at  short  intervals  for  a  long  while,  and  grew  in  public 
favor  and  usefulness,  but  were  suspended  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  ia  consequence  of  an  inability  to  get  a 
hall  of  sufficient  size  for  a  proper  display. 

In  1874,  however,  an  exposition  was  held  under 
tie  auspices  of  the  institute,  in  commemoration  of 
its  semi-centennial,  which  exceeded  in  scope  and 
interest  any  previous  exhibition. 

The  first  movement  toward  this  exhibition  was  at 
bbe  stated  meeting  of  the  institute  held  Feb.  18, 1874, 
when,  on  motion  of  <i.  .Morgan  Eldridge,  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  exhibitions. 

The  committee  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  Edgar 
Thomson,  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road »  iompany,  making  an  application  for  the  use  of 
their  depol  on  Market  Street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Juniper  Streets,  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition. 
This  application  having  been  laid  before  the  board 
of  directors,  the  depot  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  institute  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  1874. 

ited  meeting  of  the  institute,  held  the  18th 
"i  March,  resolutions  were  adopted,  requesting  the 

board  of  manager-  to  hold  an  exhibition,  and  to 
to  indemnify  the  institute 
against  loss.  This  condition  having  been  fulfilled, 
public  announcement  was  made  upon  the  14th  of 
April  that  the  exhibition  would  he  held  from  the 
i-!  of  '  Ictober. 


The  prospectus  of  the  proposed  exposition  an- 
nounced that  the  exhibition  would  "  embrace  all 
materials  used  in  the  arts,  in  every  stage  of  manu- 
facture, from  their  natural  condition  to  the  finished 
products,  and  all  tools,  implements,  and  machines,  by 
which  the  gifts  of  nature  are  changed  and  adapted 
to  the  use,  the  comfort,  or  the  enjoyment  of  man- 
kind." 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  upon  the  day  appointed,  and  attracted 
the  sustained  attention  of  the  public  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  continue  it  open 
for  twelve  days  longer  than  was  originally  designed. 

The  whole  number  of  paying  visitors  was  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  besides  members  of  the  institute,  their 
ladies,  and  minors,  and  persons  admitted  on  compli- 
mentary tickets  issued  to  the  press  and  to  others 
whose  liberality  it  was  desired  to  recognize.  Making 
due  allowance  for  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  visited  by  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Philadelphia.  The  number  of  applications  for  space 
was  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  number 
of  entries  for  exposition,  many  of  them  covering 
numerous  items  and  large  displays,  was  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one. 

Since  1874  the  institute  has  held  no  comprehensive 
public  exposition.  Active  measures,  however,  are 
now  being  prosecuted  looking  toward  a  complete 
electrical  exhibition  in  the  fall  of  1884. 

Ground  fronting  on  the  north  side  of  Lancaster 
!  Avenue,  and  extending  from  Thirty-second  to  Thirty- 
third  Street,  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  has  been  leased  by  that  company  to 
the  institute  from  Dec.  1,  1883,  to  Dec.  31,  1884,  at 
a  nominal  figure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lot  of 
ground  will  give  net  exhibition  space  of  seventy-five 
thousand  square  feet. 

A  guarantee  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  has 
been  subscribed  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
institute,  and  every  indication  points  to  the  most 
successful  exhibition  of  electrical  appliances  ever 
held  in  America. 

Relative  to  the  mode  and  scope  of  operations  of 
the  institute,  and  to  its  terras  and  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, the  following  points  of  information  are  valu- 
able : 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  evening 
of  each  month,  except  in  July  and  August,  at  which 
new  inventions  are  presented,  papers  on  technical 
subjects  are  read  and  discussed,  and  an  abstract  of 
current  progress  in  science  and  the  arts  is  presented 
by  the  secretary. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  during  the  winter 
months,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on 
instruction,  and  the  professors  of  those  branches  in 
the  institute  as  an  advisory  board. 

At  the  drawing-school,  which  has  been  carried  on 
since   the   foundation   of  the   institute,    nearly   five 
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hundred  pupils  annually  receive  instruction  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  free-hand  sketching  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  architectural  drawing. 

Chemical,  electrical,  and  phonetic  sections  have 
been  formed,  composed  of  members  interested  in 
those  branches,  at  which  original  papers  are  presented 
and  discussed. 

The  committee  on  science  and  the  arts  conducts 
investigations  of  inventions  brought  before  it,  through 
sub-committees  of  experts,— selected  for  their  special 
knowledge  of  the  subjects, — and  makes  detailed  re- 
ports upon  the  same,  sustaining  by  its  labors  the 
scientific  character  of  the  institute. 

Each  member  and  adult  holder  of  second-class 
stock,  when  not  in  arrears  for  dues,  is  entitled  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  institute,  to  use  the  library 
and  reading-room,  and  to  receive  tickets  for  himself 
and  a  lady  to  the  lectures. 

Contributing  members  pay  five  dollars  each  year. 
The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  in  any  one  year  secures 
life  membership,  without  annual  dues. 

Shares  of  stock  are  ten  dollars. 

Second-class  stock  has  an  annual  tax  of  three  dol- 
lars per  share,  entitling  the  holder  of  one  share  to 
the  privileges  of  membership. 

Minor  children,  wards,  and  apprentices  of  mem- 
bers not  in  arrears,  by  payment  of  two  dollars,  have 
the  use  of  library  and  reading-room,  and  admission 
to  lectures,  or  lectures  alone  for  one  dollar. 

Minors  holding  a  share  of  second-class  stock,  by 
paying  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  year,  have  the 
use  of  library  and  reading-room  and  admission  to 
lectures. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  first  course  of 
lectures  was  delivered  in  the  old  academy  building 
on  Fourth  Street.  The  institute  very  soon  rented 
the  lower  story  of  the  old  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  the 
rear  of  Chestnut  Street,  east  of  Fourth  Street.  It 
was  early  determined,  however,  to  build  a  hall  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institute;  and  to  carry  out  this  in- 
tention a  purchase  was  made  of  a  lot  on  Seventh 
Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  Masonic  ' 
and  other  ceremonies,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1825, 
at  noon,  and  the  edifice  was  erected  by  contract,  from 
plans  and  estimates  furnished  by  John  Haviland, 
Esq.,  the  architect.  Being  obliged  to  have  an  eye  to 
revenue  from  the  building,  an  agreement  was  made 
with  the  United  States  that  the  second  story  would  be 
finished  so  that  it  might  be  occupied  as  a  court-room 
and  offices  for  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts.  When 
the  building  was  completed,  a  lease  was  accordingly 
made  for  a  term  of  years  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  But  after  a  short  occupancy  this  lease 
was  cancelled,  as  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  for 
members  of  the  bar  to  be  so  far  from  the  county 
court-house  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The 
United  States  then  agreed  to  give  up  the  premises, 
and  to  pay  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the 


remainder  of  the  term,  and  the  city  rented  for  the  use 
of  the  court  the  second  story  of  Independence  Hall. 

The  Franklin  Institute  building  was  completed,  and 
all  except  the  second  story  occupied,  in  1826.  On  the 
cancellation  of  the  lease  to  the  United  States,  lull  pos- 
session of  the  whole  building  was  obtained.  Several 
times  the  question  of  removal  from  this  hall,  wherein 
so  much  efficient  work  has  been  wrought  out,  has  been 
seriously  considered.  It  very  nearly  culminated  in 
the  year  1836,  when  the  Masonic  Hall  property  on 
Chestnut  Street  west  of  Seventh  was  purchased  by 
the  institute  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Plans  for  a  new  and  enlarged  edifice  were  prepared 
by  William  Strickland,  architect,  aided  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  institute.  A  plan  for  a  building  loan 
was  adopted,  and  a  part  of  it  subscribed  for,  which 
enabled  the  institute  to  pay  the  first  installment  of 
the  purchase  money.  But  the  great  financial  crash 
of  May,  1837,  struck  the  project  down,  and  after 
vainly  struggling  for  several  years  to  carry  it  out  its 
abandonment  became  necessary,  and  at  a  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  At  different  times  since  pro- 
jects of  removal  have  been  started,  but  have  never 
been  consummated. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  institute  held  in  De- 
cember, 1873,  it  was  decided  to  celebrate  in  February, 
1874,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
organization. 

The  meeting  which  had  been  held  on  Feb.  5,  1824, 
having  been  decided  on  as  the  one  which  most  surely 
marked  the  permanent  foundation  of  the  institute  as 
a  society,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  if  possible,  to  hold 
the  commemorative  meeting  on  that  day;  but  inas- 
much as  no  suitable  hall  could  be  obtained  for  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  the  following  day, 
namely,  the  6th,  was  fixed  upon ;  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  institute  in  January  it  was  resolved  that  "  when 
we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  February  6th."  The  meeting 
was  public  and  largely  attended. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  was  as  follows: 

Assembly  called   to  order  by  Coleman  Sellers,  President  of  Franklin 

Music. 
Address  by  Hon.  Frederick  Fraley,  Treasurer  of  Franklin  Institute. 


Address  by   Henry   Morton,  rb.P.,   President   of  Stevens  Institute  of 
Tecb oology,  Hoboken.N.  J.,  and  late  Secretary  of  Franklin  Institute. 

Music. 
Closing  Address  by  Coleman  Sellers,  President  of  Franklin  Institute. 

It  was  determined  early  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tute to  gather  material  for  a  library,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  charged  with  attention  to 
that  feature  of  the  institution  books  began  to  take 
their  places  on  its  shelves,  to  accumulate,  to  be  used, 
and  gradually  to  assume  the  numbers  ami  variety 
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which  now  characterize  the  society's  large  and  valu- 
able collection. 

The  library  at  present  comprises  twenty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  as  many  pamphlets.  The  yearly 
increase  of  hound  volumes  averages  about  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred,  by  purchase  and  by  dona- 
tion. It  contains  many  valuable  works  on  me- 
chanical and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  applied 
sciences,  including  all  the  leadiug  American  and 
European  journals,  and  complete  sets  of  American, 
English,  and  French  patents,  and  which  are  placed 
at  the  command  of  members  of  the  institute  and 
of  others  properly  introduced.  Indeed,  this  collec- 
tion of  patent  reports  is  unexcelled  in  America. 
Besides  these  valuable  books  the  institute  possesses  a 
complete  set  of  all  publications  of  the  United  States 
government  upon  every  phase  of  applied  science. 

The  library  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
comprising  such  works  as  from  their  rarity  or  value 
should  not  be  lent  out,  all  unbound  periodicals,  and 
such  text-books  as  ought  to  be  found  in  a  library  of 
reference  except  when  required  by  committees  of  the 
institute,  or  by  members  or  holders  of  second-class 
stock  who  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  library 
committee.  The  second  class  includes  those  books 
intended  for  circulation. 

In  natural  connection  with  the  library  comes  the 
Journal.  At  the  outset  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
institute  were  too  limited  to  permit  it  to  venture  alone 
on  such  a  publication.  But  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Thomas  P.  Jones,  then  professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  to  edit  and  publish 
a  periodical  devoted  to  science  and  the  arts,  under 
the  title  of  the  Franklin  Journal.  In  this  form,  and 
with  limited  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  organization, 
the  publication  was  continued  until  1828,  when  the 
institute  assumed  the  responsibility  of  continuing  it, 
under  the  title  of  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute; and  so  it  has  continued  to  this  time. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  have  been  Thomas  P. 
Jones,  A.  D.  Bache,  Charles  B.  Trego,  John  F.  Frazer, 
Henry  Morton,  William  H.  Wahl,  and  Professor 
George  F.  Barker. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly,  the  subscription 
price  being  five  dollars  per  year.  Members  and  stock- 
holders not  in  arrears  have  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
at  three  dollars  per  year.  It  is  the  only  technological 
journal  published  in  the  United  States  without  private 
pecuniary  interests,  and  has  always  been  considered 
as  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

The  Franklin  Institute  is  the  custodian  of  a  number 
of  trusts,  whose  main  and  common  object  is  the  ad- 
vancemenl  of  the  cause  of  science. 

John  Scott,  a  chemist  of  Edinburgh,  gave  by  his 
will  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
legacy  for  the  establishment  of  a  premium,  to  be 
given  by  a  medal  and  money  to  the  inventors  of 
anything  new  or  useful.  In  the  year  1834  the  City 
Councils  placed  the  awarding  of  the  Scott's  legacy 


medal  and  premium  in  the  hands  of  the  institute, 
and  it  has  so  faithfully  and  carefully  discharged  that 
duty  that  its  stewardship  still  continues. 

In  1848  Elliott  Cresson   placed  in  the  charge  of 

trustees  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  provide  a  gold 

medal,  which  was  to  be  awarded  by  the  institute  to 

j  the  inventor  of  any  new  or  useful  discovery.     As  this 

premium  is  to  be  given  only  for  matters  of  real  nov- 

;  elty  and  merit,  it  is,  of  course,  rarely  issued.    The  first 

|  recipient  of  it  was  Gen.  Benjamin  C.  Tilghman,  of 

Philadelphia,  the  discoverer  of  the  application  of  the 

sand-blast  for   a  variety  of  useful   and   ornamental 

purposes. 

And  in  1859,  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
placed  in  charge  of  the  institute  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  "  any  resident  of 
North  America  who  shall  determine  by  experiment 
whether  all  rays  of  light,  and  other  physical  rays,  are 
or  are  not  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity.  The 
claim  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  announcing 
the  result  and  its  manner  of  ascertainment,  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  first  day  of  January,  1873."  The 
awarding  of  this  premium  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee.  Several  essays  were  received,  but 
no  one  of  them  was  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to 
entitle  it  to  the  prize.  Mr.  Boyden  has  allowed  the 
premium  to  remain  with  the  institute,  however,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  earned  by  some  worthy  mathe- 
matician. 

The  Franklin  Institute  has  been  fortunate  in  that 
it  has  been  officered,  from  the  very  beginning,  by 
energetic,  public-spirited  men.  Its  presidents,  espe- 
cially, have  always  been  men  of  high  character  and 
reputation.  James  Eonaldson  served  as  president 
until  January,  1S52,  when  he  resigned  ;  hut  he  main- 
tained his  interest  in  the  institution  until  he  died,  and 
gave  it  by  his  will  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  the  ac- 
knowledged founder  of  the  institute,  and  the  man 
above  all  others  who  impressed  on  it  at  the  begin- 
ning nearly  all  of  its  practical  features. 

Mr.  Merrick  held  the  office  of  president  until  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  John  C.  Cresson,  who  had  been 
elected  a  member  in  1834.  His  able  administration 
was  universally  recognized,  and  he  occupies  a  high 
and  honorable  place  in  the  records  and  history  of  the 
institute.  He  declined  a  re-election  in  1864,  and 
William  Sellers  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Under  the  administration  of  this  distinguished  me- 
chanical engineer  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
career  of  the  institute.  The  plan  of  organization 
was  modified,  and  a  large  sum  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sel- 
lers and  his  friends  to  reduce  the  debt,  to  repair  and 
alter  the  hall,  and  to  bring  the  institution  into  more 
effectual  contact  with  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 
Mr.  Sellers  declined  a  re-election  in  1SG8,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Vanghan  Merrick,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  distinguished  founder.     He  inherited  all  the 
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interest  so  long  held  by  his  father,  and  energetically 
carried  out  the  new  and  enlarged  policy. 

He  declined  a  re-election  in  January,  1870,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Coleman  Sellers,  who  occupied  the  office 
until  1875,  serving  the  institute  with  marked  ability. 

In  January,  1875,  Professor  Robert  E.  Rogers  was 
chosen  president.  The  office  was  held  by  Professor 
Rogers  until  January,  1879,  the  period  of  four  years 
covered  by  his  incumbency  being  fraught  with  impor- 
tance to  the  institute. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1879,  William  P.  Tatham 
became  president. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.— The 
origin  of  this  association  was  as  follows:  In  1824, 
George  Washington  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  hap- 
pened, while  visiting  New  York,  to  be  placed  in 
relations  of  intimacy  with  De  Witt  Clinton,  then 
Governor  of  that  State.  The  New  York  Historical 
Society  was  at  the  time  a  subject  of  public  interest  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Clinton's  regard  for  the  institu- 
tion was  always  warm  and  active.  He  spoke  much  of 
it  to  his  visitor,  unfolded  its  plans  and  objects,  expa- 
tiated eloquently  on  its  prospects  and  usefulness.  Mr. 
Smith,  upon  returning  to  Philadelphia,  suggested  to 
certain  citizens  the  formation  of  a  similar  society  in 
this  city.  The  suggestion  was  well  received.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  was  held,  with  the  following  result, 
as  learned  from  the  original  minutes,  still  extant: 

"  At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  native  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  favor-  . 
able  to  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
history  of  the  State,  held  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1824,  at  the  house 
of  Thomas  I.  Wharton, 

"Roberts  Vaux  was  called  to  thecliair.and  George  Washington  Smith 
appointed  secretary.  There  were  present  Roberts  Vaux,  Stephen 
Duncan,  TliomaB  I.  Wharton,  William  Rawle,  Jr.,  Dr.  Benjamin  H. 
Coates,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  George  Washington  Smith. 

"After  an  interchange  of  the  views  uf  those  present  it  was,  on  motion 
of  T.  I.  Wharton, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  said  society. 

"  Whereupon,  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Dr.  Coates,  and  G.  W.  Smith  were 
appointed  a  committee. 

"  Adjourued  to  meet  on  the  27th  day  of 


At  a  meeting  held  pursuant  to  the  adjournment, 
"  present  fifteen  persons,"  the  committee  reported  a 
draught  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  was 
approved.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  the  29th 
of  January,  1825. 

On  that  day  the  society  met  again,  when  "  a  list 
of  the  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  the 
society  was  read,  and,  on  motion,  the  persons  applying 
for  membership  were  elected  and  placed  on  the  secre- 
tary's roll." 

This  honored  roll  preserves  for  grateful  recollection 
the  following  names,  well  known,  every  one  of  them, 
in  the  city's  history:  William  Rawle,  George  Wash- 
ington Smith,  Roberts  Vaux,  Gerard  Ralston,  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  William  Mason  Walmsley,  Joseph  Reed, 
William  M.  Meredith,  Thomas  C.  James,  Daniel  B. 
Smith,  John  Sergeant,  William  Rawle,  Jr.,  Thomas 


I.  Wharton,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Thomas  H.  White, 
Edward  Bettle,  Caspar  Wistar  (2d),  Thomas  McKean 
Pettit,  Benjamin  H.  Coates. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1825,  and  that  an  election  for  officers  for  that 
year  should  be  held  on  the  day  named. 

On  that  day  the  society  met  again,  and  proceeded 
to  an  election,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen:  President,  William  Rawle;  Vice-Presidents, 
Roberts  Vaux,  Thomas  Duncan  ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Daniel  B.  Smith  ;  Recording  Secretary,  G.  W. 
Smith. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1825,  and  in  the  succeeding  month  the 
president,  Mr.  Rawle,  read  a  paper  defining  the 
intentions  of  the  founders,  as  follows: 


"The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  trace  all  the 
early  settlements :  to  collect  all  documents  and  written  and  printed 
evidence,  and  all  traditionary  information  that  may  .till  be  obtainable; 
and,  after  having  thus  acquired  possession  of  stub  materials,  to  publish 
such  portions  as  may  be  dee  nicd  ni'st  interest  oil;  anil  instructive. 

"The  purpose  of  the  society  also  is  to  form  an  ample  library  and 
cabinet,  the  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  ami  manuscripts  on  any 
subject  or  of  any  date,  medals,  coins,  or  any  hi ti.  !>■  drawing  value  from 
historical  or  biographical  affinities,  Indian  idols,  ornaments,  arms, 
utensils,  etc. 

"The  property  of  the  society  is  to  consist  of  original  letters,  books, 
journals,  or  narrations  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  any 
distinguished  persons  among  us  in  later  years;  narratives  relative  to 
the  Indians,  vocabularies  of  Indian  language,  accounts  of  missionaries, 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians;  copies  of 
record  and  proceedings  of  public  bodies,  political,  religions,  literary,  or 
otherwise,  that  have  existed;  accounts  of  universities,  colleges,  acad- 
emies, schools;  topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  tovvns,  boroughs, 
counties, or  townships  ;  accounts  of  population,  births,  longevity,  deaths, 
epidemical  and  local  diseases;  facts  relating  to  climatology,  meteor- 
ology, and  general  employment  and  customs  of  districts  ;  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  and  remarkable  persons,  etc." 

The  first  place  of  regular  meeting  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation was  in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street  be- 
low Chestnut,  and  looking  out  upon  the  State-House 
grounds.  Everything  contemplated  appears  to  have 
been  upon  the  most  modest  scale,  and  in  a  quiet  way 
of  usefulness  the  society  proceeded  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  But  if  it  was  small  in  numbers,  unimposing  in 
possession,  without  a  habitation  of  its  own.it  was  not 
less  confident  in  hope,  less  zealous  in  endeavor,  less 
fruitful  in  good  works.  Books  were  brought  together. 
Manuscripts  were  sought  for  and  rescued  from  de- 
struction. A  scheme  of  large  usefulness  was  planned 
and  marked  out  by  its  accomplished  president,  and 
standing  committees  to  give  every  part  of  it  effect 
were  named. 

The  first  volume  of  "Memoirs"  of  this  society 
was  published  in  December,  1825.  It  contained  the 
constitution  of  the  society  and  the  list  of  officers  ;  an 
inaugural  discourse,  delivered  Nov.  25,  1825,  before 
the  society  by  William  Rawle;  "A  Memoir  of  the 
Great  Treaty  of  William  IVnu  in  1682,"  by  Roberts 
Vaux  ;  "  Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of  Penn- 
sylvania," by  Thomas  I.  Wharton  :   "A  Memoir  on 
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the  Controversy  between  William  Penn  and  Lord  Pennsylvania  Hospital  having  placed  at  the  corn- 
Baltimore  concerning  the  Boundaries  of  Pennsyl-  mand  of  the  society,  in  a  very  handsome  manner, 
vunia  and  Maryland;"  and  "Original  Letters  and  and  for  a  long  term  of  years,  their  building  on  Spruce 
Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  Pennsylvania,"  Street,  known  as  the  "  Picture  House," '  overlooking 
hitherto  unpublished.  All  these  represented  the  his-  their  spacious  and  well-kept  gardens  on  the  south,  it 
torical  work  of  the  year.     And  when  it  is  considered  I  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  society.     A  sum  often 


that  the  gentlemen  who  prepared  those  papers  were 
men  of  business,  whose  minds  were  constantly  en- 
gaged  with  weighty  affairs,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  enthusiasm  was  shown  to  be  warm  by  the  care 
they  had  taken  and  the  time  which  they  had  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  those  papers. 

In  1844  the  society  removed  to  new  quarters,  a  room 
having  been  secured  in  the  second  story  of  a  house 
on  South  Sixth  Street,  below  Walnut,  which  was  after- 
ward numbered  211.   The  resources  of  the  society  were 


V   111  II. mm;  on   sit.ice  street 


still   meagre,  and  in   consequence  the  appointments 
of  the  organization  and  the  material  collected  were 

u] a  modest  scale.    In  about  three  years  the  society 

again  made  a  change  of  quarters,  this  time  removing 

to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  then  newly-erected  building 

belonging  to  the  Athenaeum,  about  half  a  square  to 

the  south,   on  Sixth   Street.     Here  the  society  was 

established   about   a   quarter   of   a  century,   during 

which   period  great  advancements,  of  a  numerical, 

financial,    and    historical    character,    were    made.      A 

commendable   zeal   in   research   was   fostered,  much 

valuable    material    was   collected,   and,   in   general, 

the    fundamental    objects   of   the   organization   were      voluntary  subscriptions,  chiefly  from  the  members  of 

sensibly  promote. 1.      Finally  it   became  obvious  that      the  society.     Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  asked  for  or 

the  collections  of  the  society  wen-  increasing  so  fast 

that    they  could    not   In-  well    accommodated   in   the 

rooms  of  the   Athena  urn,  and    the  managers  of  the 


thousand  dollars  being  cheerfully  subscribed,  prepa- 
rations were  immediately  made,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  to  adapt  the  building  to  the  uses  of  the  new 
occupants  ;  very  large  and  securely-built  fire-proof 
closets  being  a  matter  which  engaged  especially  the 
attention  of  the  society.  The  whole  house,  which  it 
required  nearly  a  year  to  complete,  having  been 
finished  in  February,  1872,  the  valuable  collections 
of  the  society  were  transferred  to  it.  This  responsible 
and  laborious  work  being  accomplished  a  committee, 
composed  of  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  William  Duane, 
and  John  T.  Lewis,  was  appointed  to  inform  the 
members  of  the  transfer.  To  signalize  more 
impressively  a  step  which  seemed  to  be  a  great 
one  in  the  progress  of  the  society,  it  was  re- 
k  solved  to  inaugurate  the  ball  in  form,  and  the 

H|       president  was  requested  to  deliver  an  address 
of  inauguration. 
Accordingly,  on  Monday  evening,  the  11th  of 
•&       March,  1872,  that  being  one  of  the  evenings  of 
*n      the  stated  meetings  of  the  society,  a  large  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  new  hall,  and  John  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  at  that  time  the  president  of  the 
society,  proceeded  to  address  it  in  an  admirable 
discourse,  outlining  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion from  its  inception  in  1824. 

Although  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  so- 
ciety to  remain  many  years  in  its  new  ball  on 
Spruce  Street,  yet  a  decade  had  scarcely  elapsed 
before  its  quarters  were  found  to  be  too  circum- 
scribed to  meet  the  demands  superinduced  by 
the  advanced  strides  of  the  association  ;  so  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  1882  initiatory  steps  were 
taken  looking  toward  what  eventually  resulted 
in  a  radically  new  departure.    The  commodious 
family  mansion  of  the  late  Gen.  Robert  Patter- 
son, which  had  been  erected  in  1832,  standing  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets, 
was  placed  in  the  market,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  by  a  number  of  the  more  active  members  of 
the  society  to  secure  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  admirable  property.   The  movement  was 
eminently  successful,  and  the  mansion  was  bought, 
together  with  an  adjoining  lot  of  ground,  upon  which 
an  auditorium  was  subsequently  erected.     The  prop- 
erty itself,  together  with  the  additions,  alterations,  and 
renovations  which  were  made,  cost  about  ninety-five 
thousand  dollars;  which  sum  was  entirely  raised  by 


l  It  was  oripituilh  .  .mstim-te.l  lor  tlie  exhibition  of  Benjamin  West's 
grejit  painting  "  Christ  Healing  tin'  Sirk,"  presented  l>y  him  to  the  hoe- 
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received  from  the  city  or  State  authorities.  The  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  was  also  expended  in  fur- 
nishing the  society's  new  quarters. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  Historical  Society  its 
deliberations  have  been  presided  over  at  various  times 
by  six  presidents.  As  already  stated,  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  this  office  was  William  Rawle.  His 
tenure  of  the  presidency  covered  the  period  between 
1825  and  1836.  Mr.  Rawle  was  succeeded  by  Peter  S. 
Du  Ponceau.  His  term  of  service  lasted  from  1837 
to  1845.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Thomas  Ser- 
geant, of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who  occupied  the 
office  until  1858.  The  next  president  was  Dr.  George 
W.  Norris,  an  eminent  physician,  who  served  only 


mother  was  a  sister  of  the  first  named  of  this  circle, 
the  elder  Horace  Binney.  His  early  training  in 
literature,  in  religion,  and  the  law  was  under  the 
constant  guidance  and  supervision  of  his  father;  but 
he  owed  much  to  his  mother,  who,  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture, joined  qualities  of  heart  that  endeared  her  to 
her  son,  and  united  them  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
affection. 

Mr.  Wallace  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1833.  Selecting  the  law  as  his  future 
profession,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  this  city  and  in 
London.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  Oct.  27,  1836. 
His  legal  acquirements  were  extensive  and  varied. 
Few  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  Philadelphia  bar 


two  years,  or  until  1860.  In  the  latter  year,  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  at  one  time  minister  to  England,  was 
chosen.  He  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  until 
1868.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  Jan.  12,  1884, 
John  William  Wallace  was  president  of  the  society. 
The  next  president  was  Briuton  Coxe,  who  was  chosen 
Jan.  21,  1884. 

John  William  Wallace,  who  has  long  been  known 
to  the  bar  and  the  community  as  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, scholar,  and  citizen,  was  born  in  this  city  Feb.  17, 
1815.  His  father  was  John  Bradford  Wallace,  who 
belonged  to  that  distinguished  circle  of  lawyers — 
Binney,  Sergeant,  and  Chauncey — who  conferred  so 
much    honor   upon    the    Philadelphia   bar,   and    his 


cultivated  so  assiduously  what  may  be  termed  the 
literature  of  the  law.  His  first  volume,  called  "The 
Reporters,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1S43,  illustrates  Mr.  Wallace's  learning  and  abili- 
ties as  a  legal  writer. 

Early  in  his  professional  career  he  was  appointed 
a  master  in  chancery  by  the  Supreme  ('<  mi rt  "1    I'enn- 

sylvania,  and  subsequently  published  three  volumes 

of  reports  of  "Cases   in    the    United   Stati 
Court,''  and  edited  six   volumes  of  "Briti 
Cases  Ill-served."     In   1864  lie  was  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  reporter  of 
its   decisions,    and    twenty-two    volumes   of    reports 
attest  the  ability  and  the  fitness  which  he  brought  to 
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the  duties  of  this  important  position.  "  Wallace's 
Reports"  are  a  monument  to  his  faithfulness  and  his 
learning.  Mr.  Wallace  was  not  only  a  lawyer  and  a 
legal  writer,  but  he  was  an  accomplished  belles- 
lettres  scholar,  and  during  his  several  visits  abroad 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  art.  lie  was  greatly 
int.  rested  in  historical  anil  biographical  studies,  and 
while  still  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
elected,  in  1868,  the  president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he  continued 
to  hold  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Federal  party.  In  religion  he  was  a  stanch 
churchman,  and  a  constant  attendant  on  church 
services.  Mr.  Wallace's  family  consisted  of  his  wife, 
who  survives  him,  and  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  John 
Thompson  Spencer,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

During  the  society's  sixty  years  of  effort  and  inves- 
tigation much  material  of  value  has  been  gathered. 
Of  primary  importance,  of  course,  is  its  very  excel- 
lent library.  It  contains  at  the  present  time  about 
twenty  thousand  bound  volumes.  Among  the  valu- 
able books  belonging  to  the  society  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  "  Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense  .  .  . 
Being  an  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Grace  1686," 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1685;  "Good  Order  established  in  Pennsilvania  and 
New  Jersey.  By  Thomas  Budd,"  printed  in  1685  ; 
"  An  Epistle  from  John  Burnyeat  to  Friends  in 
Pennsilvania,"  printed  by  William  Bradford  in  1686; 
an  Elliott  Bible,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1685  ;  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
the  first  being  printed  by  Samuel  Keimer,  and  the 
second  by  Franklin  &  Meredith  ;  and  Sanderson's 
"  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," illustrated  with  original  autograph  letters. 

The  society's  manuscript  collection  is  a  voluminous 
one,  and  of  rare  value.  Among  its  chief  features 
are  the  following:  The  "  Penn  Papers,"  being  mis- 
cellaneous correspondence  of  members  of  the  Penn 
family,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1682  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution ; 
the  "  Franklin  Papers,"  embracing  much  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  famous  scholar  and  diplomat;  the 
"  Shipper!  Papers,"  containing  letters  and  documents 
written  by  various  members  of  this  distinguished 
family,  and  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  matter  of 
much  historical,  biographical,  and  antiquarian  value. 

The  society  is,  moreover,  possessed  of  portraits, 
chiefly  in  oil,  of  many  distinguished  persons.  Among 
them  are  portraits  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Hernando 
Cortez.  John  Eampden,  William  I'enn,  Benjamin 
West,  Washington,  Lafayette,  Anthony  Wayne,  Wil- 
liam Moultrie,  Henry  Knox.  John  Cadwalader,  Sir 
William  Keith,  Patrick  Cor. Ion.  .lames  Logan,  James 
Hamilton, Richard  I'enn.  Benjamin  Franklin. Thomas 
Wharton.  Jr.,  Joseph   Reed,   William  Moore,  John 

Dickinson,  Tl las  Mifflin,  Thomas  McKean,  Simon 

Snyder,  George  Wolf,  and  Joseph  Ritner. 


Besides  its  valuable  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  portraits,  the  society  possesses  many  his- 
torical relics  of  great  interest.  Indeed,  this  feature 
of  the  society  may  be  said  to  constitute  it  a  veritable 
museum  of  curiosities. 

The  Library  Association  of  Friends.— Although 
the  question  of  establishing  a  library  had  been  pre- 
viously discussed,  it  was  not  until  1834  that  the 
liberal  branch  of  Friends,  known  as  "  Hicksite 
Quakers,"  began  active  measures  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  library.  At  a  Monthly  Meeting 
held  Dec.  17,  1834,  at  the  Cherry  Street  meeting- 
house, below  Fifth  Street,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
founding  a  library  under  the  care  of  the  Cherry 
Street  Meeting,  and  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
This  committee  comprised  William  Wayne,  James 
Mott,  Caleb  Clothier,  Richard  Pice,  Joseph  Parrish, 
M.D.,  Thomas  Parker,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  J.  El- 
wood  Chapman,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  William  Eyre,  Ed- 
ward Hopper,  Benjamin  J.  Leedom,  James  Willis, 
George  Truman,  Charles  Longstreth,  and  Jacob,  T. 
Williams. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1835,  the  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  library, 
provided  a  suitable  room  could  be  made  available. 
They  had  made  some  effort  toward  ascertaining 
whether  sufficient  funds  could  be  secured  with  which 
to  erect  a  library  building,  and  also  quarters  for 
school  purposes.  They  had  succeeded  in  raising 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  which  was  considered 
nearly  sufficient,  only  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars  being  deemed  necessary.  The  commit- 
tee asked  for  authority  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
requested  permission  to  erect  the  proposed  building 
on  the  property  belonging  to  the  meeting,  forty-six 
by  seventeen  feet,  north  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
authority  asked  for  was  granted. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  Nov.  18,  1835,  the 
committee  reported  that  the  building  for  library  and 
school  purposes  had  been  erected,  and  that  the  schools 
were  already  in  operation.  The  committee  also  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
from  the  meeting  to  have  general  charge  of  the  library, 
to  supervise  the  selection  of  books,  etc.,  and  to  see 
that  the  institution  should  be  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  committee  further  recommended  the 
organization  of  a  library  association  of  Friends,  to 
comprise  not  only  members  of  the  Cherry  Street 
Meeting,  but  of  the  other  Monthly  Meetings  as  well, 
which  should  be  responsible  for  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  library,  subject,  however,  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  recommendations  of  the  building  committee 
were  adopted.  On  the  same  evening  there  was  organ- 
ized "The  Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia."   At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  association 

held  six  days  later,  on  November  24th,  a  ( nuittee 

reported  a  set  of  rules  and   regulations  for  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  society,  which  were  adopted.  Among 
them  was  the  following :  "  The  association  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  shall  pay  in  advance  one  dollar  or  upward 
per  annum,  or  who  shall  contribute  at  one  time  twenty 
dollars ;  or  donations  may  be  received  for  the  use  of 
the  association,  and  the  donors  not  be  considered  as 
members  of  the  association  if  they  so  request." 

At  this  meeting  of  the  association  a  committee  of 
management  was  appointed.  From  that  time  the 
affairs  of  the  library  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  a  similar  committee. 

The  library  building,  erected  in  1885,  was  of  modest 
dimensions  and  construction.  Its  whole  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  furniture,  was  $2317.81.  It  was  deemed  ade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  the  association,  however, 
until  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
having  disposed  of  its  real  estate  on  Cherry  Street, 
removed  to  the  very  commodious  property,  then  newly 
prepared  for  it,  on  Race  Street  above  Fifteenth.  Here 
convenient  buildings  had  been  erected,  including  a 
meeting-house  and  school-  and  library-rooms. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  library  its  growth  has 
been  excellent,  considering  the  conservative  methods 
which  naturally  prevail  in  a  society  wholly  managed 
by  Friends.  In  November,  1836,  the  library  con- 
tained 1100  volumes,  received  by  donation,  purchase, 
and  loan.  This  number  had  increased  in  November, 
1852,  to  3800  volumes,  while  at  the  same  period  in 
1883  the  library  contained  8929  volumes.  These 
were  classified  as  follows :  Abridged  and  juvenile, 
1326 ;  scientific,  1090 ;  religious,  1815 ;  voyages  and 
travels,  885 ;  history  and  biography,  1589 ;  miscel- 
laneous, 2224. 

Any  adult  member  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 
of  this  city  can  obtain  books  upon  application  to  the 
librarian,  and  having  recorded  his  or  her  place  of 
residence,  accompanied  with  the  signature  of  the 
applicant. 

Minors,  who  are  members,  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  same  way,  upon  their  parents,  or  any  Friend 
of  responsibility,  signing  a  printed  form  of  guarantee. 
For   all   others   who   may   desire   the   use  of  the 
library,  application  must  be  made  to  the  committee  of 
management,  accompanied  with  a  guarantee  (which 
can  be  procured  of  the  librarian),  signed  by  some  re- 
sponsible individual,  and  approved  by  a  member  of 
the  Library  Association  of  Friends.     No  fees  or  dues 
are  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  library,  but  all  books 
borrowed  must  be  returned  or  renewed  within  two 
weeks,  or  a  fine  is  incurred. 
No  book  can  be  renewed  or  taken  out  a  second 
l)   time  by  the  same  individual  until  six  months  shall 
•  I   have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
t  the  library,  neither  can  it  be  transferred  to  another 
'   member  of  the  same   family  while  other  applicants 
I  are  waiting  for  it. 

In  making  selections  for  the  library  care  is  taken 
to  meet  the  wants  of  judicious  readers,  at  the  same 


time  studiously  avoiding  the  introduction  of  any  book 
antagonistic  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  true 
religion  or  high  morality. 

The  library  is  open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons. 
The  hours  are  from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoons,  and 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evenings. 

The  Spring  Garden  Institute  building  is  situ- 
ated at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad   and  Spring 
Garden  Streets.   It  is  one  of  a  number  of  associations 
organized  through  the   efforts   of  the  Young  Man's 
Institute,  which,  about  the  year  1850,  collected  funds 
with  which  to  aid  such  work.     Richard  Wistar  pre- 
sented the  corner  lot,  while  an  adjoining  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  with  funds  donated.    The  com- 
missioners and  a  number  of  liberal  citizens  of  Spring 
Garden  contributed  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  from  the  Young 
Man's  Institute.     A  charter  was  granted  April  12, 
:  1851,  and  the  work  of  building  was  begun  shortly 
afterward,  the  corner-stone  having  been  laid  July  8, 
|  1851.     On  Nov.  12,  1852,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
i  It  occupies  a  lot  one   hundred  feet   front  on  Broad 
Street  by  fifty-seven  feet  on  Spring  Garden  Street. 
!  As  originally  constructed  the  first  floor  was  occupied 
I  by  stores.     The  second  floor  formed  one  large  lecture- 
•  room,  used  at  times  by  the  institute,  but  also  rented 
out  to  other  organizations.     The  third  floor  was  sus- 
pended by  iron  rods  from  the  roof-trusses  to  avoid 
obstructing  the  lecture-room  below  with  pillars,  and 
was  divided  into  three  apartments.     One  of  these  was 
fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  one  for  the  library,  and 
the  third  as  a  board-room.     The  library,  by  gifts,  pur- 
chases, and  consolidation  with  other  libraries,  soon 
[  became  one  of  interest  and  value,  but  it  was  open  only 
i  in  the  evening,  and  being  on  the  third  floor  was  not 
easily  accessible.     For  a  time  a  drawing-school  was 
maintained,  but  this  was  afterward  abandoned,  and 
in  its  place  a  night-school  for  English  branches  was 
established.      Lectures   were    also   maintained   with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  war  of  the  Rebellion  greatly  crippled  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institute,  and  it  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  thereof  when,  in  1878,  a  new  board  of 
managers  was  chosen,  largely  composed  of  young 
!  men  who  had  heretofore  had  no  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs.  The  institute,  reinvigorated,  dates 
from  that  time.  The  structure  was  remodeled,  new 
schools  were  established,  and  gradually  the  whole  of 
the  building  was  recovered  from  tenants,  and  every 
room  in  it  used  for  institute  work.  The  library  was 
J  removed  to  the  first  floor  and  opened  day  and  night. 
The  whole  of  the  third  floor  was  fitted  up  for  draw- 
ing-schools, skylights  being  put  in  to  fit  them  for  use 
by  day-classes ;  the  basements  were  fitted  up  as  ma- 
chine-shops and  stocked  with  tools,  and  the  remaining 
apartments  on  the  first  floor  were  fitted  up  as  drawing- 
rooms  and  offices.     Extensions  were  also  built  in  the 
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yard  area,  kilns  ibr  firing  china  and  stained  glass 
erected,  and  a  clay  modeling-room  equipped  in  the 
loft.  At  present  every  available  part  of  the  building 
from  the  cellar  floor  to  the  roof  is  used  for  institute 
work. 

The  library  of  the  institute  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved  within  a  few  years,  and  now 
comprises  about  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  some  of 
them  out  of  print,  but  a  large  proportion  newly  pur- 
chased and  selected  with  care.  The  reading-room  is 
entirely  free,  and  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The 
use  of  the  library  is  without  cost  to  pupils,  and  sub- 
scribers can  obtain  the  use  of  it  by  paying,  if  adults, 
three  dollars;  or  if  minors,  two  dollars  per  annum. 

John  M.  Ogden  was  president  of  the  institute  from 
its  organization  until  his  death,  in  1882,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Baird,  the  acting  president  since 
1878,  and  one  of  the  original  board  of  managers. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1852.  Its  foundation  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Samuel  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia.  Five 
years  later,  or  in  1857,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania granted  the  society  a  charter.  The  organiza- 
tion is  not,  however,  confined  in  its  scope  to  church 
interests  in  this  State.  It  represents  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  whole  country. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  society,  in  1852,  various 
efforts  have  been  made  looking  toward  its  extension, 
and  toward  the  enlargement  of  its  library.  For  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  society  possessed  no  build- 
ing of  its  own  for  a  place  of  meeting  and  for  the 
storage  of  its  library.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1881, 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  society  was  founded,  that 
the  building  No.  1229  Race  Street,  since  owned  by 
the  society,  was  fully  taken  possession  of.  While  this 
structure  is  a  plain,  modest  one,  yet  it  is  substan- 
tially constructed,  and  is  completely  adapted  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  society. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  erection  of  the 
society's  hall  a  great  mass  of  material  had  been  col- 
lected, chiefly  the  result  of  gifts  of  individuals  and 
various  ecclesiastical,  semi-ecclesiastical,  and  secular 
organizations.  This  matter,  however,  had  never 
been  arranged  in  systematic  order,  nor  catalogued, 
until  the  society's  removal  to  its  own  building. 

At  the  present  time  the  library  comprises  about 
twenty  thousand  bound  volumes,  fifty  thousand 
pamphlets,  and  a  great  mass  of  manuscript  material. 
In  the  fire-proof  building  adjoining  the  main  build- 
ing on  the  oast  is  placed  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
library,  including  all  books  classed  as  collected  works, 
Bible  text  and  study,  apologetics,  doctrinal  theology, 
ecclesiastical  theology,  ethics,  secular  history,  church 
history,  and  biography. 

In  addition  to  works  of  the  character  indicated,  it 
is  the  ai f  the  society,  being  in  the  line  of  its  fun- 
damental objects  iind  purposes,  to  gather  a  variety  of 
matter  bearing  upon  Presbyterian  history  and  effort, 
such,  for  instance,  as  pamphlets,  magazines,  periodi- 


cals, reviews,  sermons,  single  and  collected;  histories 
and  discourses  concerning  churches,  persons,  and 
localities;  minutes  and  proceedings  of  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  General  Assemblies;  manuals  and  char- 
ters of  churches;  letters,  autographs,  and  manuscript 
sermons  of  deceased  ministers ;  annual  reports  of 
religious  and  benevolent  societies ;  catalogues  of  col- 
leges, seminaries,  and  schools;  biographies,  portraits, 
and  photographs  of  ministers  and  prominent  laymen  ; 
views  of  churches ;  piefcres  and  engravings,  and 
whatever  else  can  illustrate  or  add  interest  to  the 
facts  concerning  Presbyterianism. 

Any  person  connected  with  any  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  may  become  a  member  of  the  society 
by  the  payment  of  five  dollars  annually,  one-half  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  current  expense  fund,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  library  fund.  The  payment  of 
fifty  dollars  constitutes  a  member  for  life,  the  whole 
of  which  is  placed  in  the  endowment  fund,  and  the 
income  only  used  for  the  library  fund.  There  are 
four  funds  kept  separate  on  the  books  of  the  treas- 
urer, viz.,  current  expense  fund,  library  fund,  endow- 
ment fund,  and  publication  fund.  The  yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  society  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  was 
first  organized  as  a  department  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1853.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  society  in 
the  following  suggestion  of  the  board: 

"Tin-  board  would  also  BUggest  the  importance  of  organizing  a  His- 
torical Department  for  the  social  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving 
all  documents  elucidating  our  denominational  history,  and  for  pub- 
lishing such  papers  and  volumes  as  may  shed  light  upon  the  rise  and 
growth  of  Baptist  churches,  ami  the  progress  of  Baptist  principles 
throughout  the  Union." 

After  the  reading  of  the  suggestion,  Dr.  J.  M.  Peck 
moved  the  following  resolutions: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  interestsuf  the  Ilaptist  ih-iiiiuiination  require  the 
organization  of  a  Historical  Department  in  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Publication  Society. 

"  Revoked,  That  Hi  is  society  IimM  a  meeting  to-morrow  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  such  a  department." 

On  the  following  evening  the  meeting  was  held 
and  the  Historical  Department  organized.  The  first 
officers  were:  President,  William  R.Williams,  D.D. ; 
Vice-Presidents,  John  M.  Peck,  D.D.,  William  Hague, 
D.D.,  Baron  Stow,  DD.,  and  R.  B.  C.  Howell,  D.D. ; 
Secretary,  Horatio  G.Jones;  Treasurer,  Rev.  B.  R. 
Loxley ;  and  Curators,  Joseph  Belchior,  D.D.,  John 
Dowling,  D.D.,  J.  Lansing  Burrows,  D.D.,  and  John 
Hanna. 

In  1860,  Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  elected 
president,  and  from  that  time  the  society  entered  upon 
a  new  life,  and  was  favored  with  remarkable  pros- 
perity. In  1861  a  charter  was  secured,  and  the  de- 
partment became  the  Anierieau  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  with  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  body.  ) 
The  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  newly- 
chartered  institution  says,  "The  sole  object  of  this 
society  shall   be   to  establish    and    maintain   in    the 
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city  of  Philadelphia  a  library  or  depository  of  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  manuscripts,  portraits,  views. 
etc.,  pertaining  to  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
particular,  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  published  from  j 
time  to  time  works  which  elucidate  such  history  ;  and 
to  collect  and  preserve  all  books  written  by  Baptists, 
or  against  Baptist  faith  and  practice." 

The  society  is  located  at  1420  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  It  has  in  its  library  over  seven  thou- 
sand volumes,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  of  great  ' 
value.  It  has  about  one  thousand  volumes  on  church 
history  alone,  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  records  of 
all  lands,  ages,  and  communities  ;  some  of  these  are  in 
the  original  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  Many  of  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Its  collection  of 
minutes  of  Associations  and  Conventions,  of  denomi- 
national periodicals,  and  of  pamphlets  is  preserved 
in  twelve  hundred  bound  volumes,  and  in  one  im- 
mense list  of  assorted  and  labeled  packages.  It  has 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  written  by  Baptists,  chiefly 
upon  historical  subjects. 

In  the  library,  in  pamphlets  and  volumes,  there  are 
the  writings  of  about  three  thousand  Baptist  authors. 
The  works  of  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Lutherans, German  and  Dutch  Reformed, 
Mennonites,  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Free-Will  Bap- 
tists, Friends,  Dunkards,  Disciples,  Adventists,  New 
Church  (Swedenborgian),  Unitarians,  Universalists, 
and  Shakers  belong  to  the  society.  It  has  nearly 
seven  hundred  autograph  letters  of  distinguished 
Baptists,  including  one  written  by  the  illustrious 
founder  of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams.  It  has 
also  some  eight  hundred  portraits  of  Baptist  worthies. 

In  its  library  the  society  has  the  Isaac  Davis  alcove, 
supplied  with  works  by  the  income  of  an  endowment 
gift  made  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  the  Francis  Jennings  alcove,  containing 
sis  hundred  volumes,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Jennings.  This 
alcove  is  chiefly  filled  with  works  containing  the 
hymns,  poems,  and  other  productions  of  the  authors  { 
of  sacred  songs.  The  hymnologist  finds  in  it  an  un- 
usual and  invaluable  treasure. 

The  use  of  the  library  is  without  charge.  The 
right  to  borrow  books  belongs  to  members  only.  The 
privilege  of  consulting  its  works  is  fully  accorded  to 
proper  persons  by  the  officers. 

The  collection  of  the  society  is  constantly  increasing 
by  purchases  in  Europe  and  America,  and  by  the 
gifts  of  friends,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day 
a  fire-proof  building  will  protect  its  sacred  riches 
from  the  ever-threatening  calamity  of  a  city  confla- 
gration. 

The  Rev.  William  Cathcart,  D.D.,  is  president  of 
the  society  ;  Rev.  I.  Newton  Ritner,  secretary  ;  and 
H.  E.  Lincoln,  librarian. 

The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  was 
founded    in    1855,    by    Professor    William    Wagner, 


Professor  Wagner,  during  his  many  tours,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  four  great  continents,  made  large  col- 
lections of  minerals,  shells,  plants,  etc.,  aggregating 
millions  of  specimens.  The  cabinets  containing  these 
variousspecimens,  carefully  classified,  had  been  placed 
in  abuildingerectedforthat  purposeon  his  own  prem- 
ises, near  the  site  of  the  present  buildings  belonging 
to  the  institute.  Having  thrown  open  to  the  public 
the  hall  containing  this  collection,  Professor  Wagner 
delivered  for  a  number  of  years  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  various  phases  of  natural  history,  using  his 
specimens  as  illustrations.  The  enterprise  having 
met  with  gratifying  success,  he  determined  to  enlarge 
its  scope  by  establishing  a  free  school  for  the  study 
of  practical  scientific  subjects.  Acting  upon  this 
idea,  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
charter,  which  was  granted  March  9,  1855,  whereby 
was  incorporated  "  The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of 
Science."  To  this  institution  Professor  Wagner  do- 
nated his  admirable  cabinet  collection,  together  with 
a  large  scientific  library.  Added  to  these  liberal 
donations  was  a  munificent  monetary  endowment 
from  the  founder. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  institution  the  Councils  of 
Philadelphia,  foreseeing  the  advantages  that  must 
accrue  to  the  cause  of  public  education  from  the  en- 
terprise, granted  the  use  of  a  hall  and  anterooms  in 
the  building  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  known  as  Spring  Garden  Hall.  Here 
the  public  inauguration  of  the  Wagner  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Science  took  place  on  the  21st  of  May,  1855. 

On  this  occasion  addresses  were  delivered  by  James 
Pollock,  then  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  by  Robert 
T.  Conrad,  then  mayor  of  Philadelphia  ;  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania;  by  William  H.  Allen,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Girard  College,  and  others. 

A  faculty,  consisting  of  well-known  scientific  gen- 
tlemen, was  organized,  and  the  first  regular  term  of 
the  institute  began  on  the  first  Monday  of  October, 
1855,  and  continued,  with  a  vacation  of  two  weeks, 
until  the  13th  of  June,  1856.  The  first  anniversary 
was  commemorated  on  the  21st  of  May  in  the  latter 
year. 

During  the  succeeding  sessions  of  1856-58,  and  up 
to  March  26,  1859,  the  lectures  were  continued,  with 
only  brief  intervals  of  vacation,  at  the  Spring  Garden 
Hall.  The  building  was  usually  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  lectures  were  highly  appreciated.  They  em- 
braced in  their  scope  mineralogy,  geology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  palaeontology,  ethnology,  agricultural 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  natural  philosophy, 
liotanv .  etc.  During  most  of  this  time  twelve  lectures 
were  delivered  each  week,  "  without  money  and  with- 
out price,"  td  tin'  multitudes  that  assembled  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  enlightening  influences.  Large 
additions  were  also  made  to  the  cabinets  and  library 
of  the  institution. 

The  use  of  Spring  Garden  Hall  was  recalled,  how- 
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ever,  by  the  City  Councils  in  March,  1859,  the  build- 
ing being  desired  for  municipal  offices.     The  closing 
exercises  in  that  building  were  held  March  26,  1859,  | 
at  which  time  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  | 
City  Councils  for  the  use  of  the  hall  for  so  long  a  | 
period.     On  the  28th  of  March,  Professor  Wagner,  j 
with  his  assistants,  commenced  removing  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  to  a 
room  previously  rented  by  him  for  their  reception. 

During  the  autumn  of  1859,  Professor  Wagner,  not 
succeeding  in  an  effort  to  purchase  the  Spring  Garden 
Hall  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  institute,  con- 
cluded to  erect  a  suitable  building  on  a  part  of  his 
own  premises,  selecting  the  present  site,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Montgomery 
Avenue,  as  the  most  suitable.  The  lot  appropriated 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  by  one  hundred  and  ] 
seventy-seven  feet  ten  inches,  and  being  his  own 
architect,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  present  edifice, 
it  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  height  admirably  proportioned. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  took  place 
June  2d,  and  was  conducted  by  Professor  Wagner, 
assisted  by  Professors  Henry  T.  Child,  M.D.,  J.  W. 
Bums,  Charles  A.  Leech,  M.D.,  H.  R.  Warriner, 
William  Ashman,  and  Judge  William  D.  Kelley.  It 
consisted  in  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  and  dedi-  i 
eating  the  institution  to  the  pursuits  and  advance- 
ment of  science  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia forever;  this  college  to  be  called  the  Wagner 
Free  Institute  of  Science. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  new  building  pro- 
gressed steadily,  although  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
civil  war,  until  its  completion  in  1864,  when  the 
museum  and  library  collections  of  every  variety  and 
description,  then  or  subsequently  properly  labeled, 
were  tastefully  arranged  in  the  capacious  apartments 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them  with  so  much  per- 
severance and  care. 

The  building  as  completed  is  a  handsome,  as  well 
as  a  substantial,  one.  The  lecture-room,  which  enjoys 
excellent  acoustic  properties,  accommodates  about 
thirteen  hundred  people.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  the 
laboratory,  amply  supplied  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances suitable  for  scientific  investigation.  The  eight 
professors'  apartments  and  recitation-rooms  are  large 
and  convenient.  The  museum  is  capacious  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  displaying  the  cabinets  which  it 
contains.  The  building  cost  about  forty-one  thousand 
dollars,  the  lot  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  cabinetsj 
collections  of  natural  history, and  philosophical  instru- 
ments are  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  making  the  aggregate  value  of  the  college 
building  and  contents  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  dollars. 

From  July.  1864,  at  which  time  the  building  had 
assumed  a  sufficient  degree  of  forwardness  to  admit 
of  its  being  used,  as  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  com- 
mence its  operations  as  a  comprehensive  technological 


college  at  that  time  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  young  men  then  absent  in  the  army,  Professor 
Wagner,  desirous  of  rendering  the  building  as  ser- 
viceable as  possible,  threw  open  its  lecture-room  for 
the  use  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the 
city,  on  Sundays,  up  to  May,  1865. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  new 
building,  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for 
an  amendment  to  the  act  of  incorporation  passed  in 
1855.  Under  date  of  March  30, 1864,  a  supplementary 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  making  certain 
changes  in  the  charter  of  the  institute,  whereby  its 
scope  was  greatly  enlarged.  Indeed,  the  last-named 
enactment  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  an  entirely 
new  charter  for  the  institution.  Under  this  new 
charter  the  institute  is  empowered  to  assume  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  a  university. 

The  inauguration  or  opening  of  the  Wagner  Free 
Institute  of  Science,  in  the  new  building,  took  place 
May  11,  1865,  at  3.30  p.m.  Col.  W.  B.  Thomas  was 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Charles  Gaunt  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Col. 
Thomas  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Pro- 
fessor Wagner  then  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks, 
tendering  the  deed  of  the  institute  and  lot  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  then  acting  under  the  supplementary  act  of 
incorporation,  approved  March  4,  1864.  The  trustees 
consisted  of  Robert  Cornelius,  D.  Rodney  King,  J. 
Vaughan  Merrick,  Charles  J.  Stille,  Samuel  Wagner, 
Jr.,  Henry  Coppfie,  and  William  Wagner.  The  deed 
conveyed  the  lot  in  trust  to  these  gentlemen,  together 
with  the  buildings,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  philo- 
sophical instruments,  specimens  of  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  and  anatomy,  chemical  apparatus,  the 
paheontological  specimens,  drawings,  paintings,  en- 
gravings, maps,  diagrams,  library,  and  statuary,  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  forever  used  for  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  practical  science. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  property  donated 
to  the  institute  by  Professor  Wagner: 

The  hall  of  the  institute  and  lot  of  ground  on 
which  it  is  situated,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
feet  ten  inches  front  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
feet  deep,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  now  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  lot  of  ground  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  feet  ten  inches  by  two  hundred 
and  one  feet,  worth  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  specimens  of 
minerals,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  inhabitable 
earth.  This  collection  covers  the  whole  field  of  min- 
eralogy, and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United 
States. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  specimens  of 
geologic  and  organic  remains,  of  rare  value  to  the 
student,  illustrating   as   they    do   the   various    races 
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which  are  known  to  have  flourished  in  the  earlier 
geological  periods. 

Four  hundred  thousand  specimens  of  recent  shells, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  their  extinct 
genera,  found  in  the  various  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  specimens 
of  dried  plants,  constituting  an  extensive  and  valuable 
herbarium  for  botanical  illustration. 

A  large  and  well-arranged  series  of  diagrams,  illus- 
trative of  various  topics  in  natural  history,  and  of 
geological  phenomena. 

Professor  Wagner's  library,  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, maps,  and  cabinet  cases. 

Four  houses  and  lots  of  ground  in  Eleventh  Street 
below  Chestnut,  worth  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  cabinets,  collection  of  natural  history,  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  etc.,  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

On  May  15,  1865,  at  five  p.m.,  the  first  course  of 
free  lectures  commenced  in  the  new  building,  and  em- 
braced chemistry,  anatomy,  geology,  natural  philoso- 
phy, physiology,  mineralogy,  and  mining.  In  the  fol- 
lowing September  an  effort  was  made  to  commence 
a  regular  collegiate  course,  embracing  geology,  min- 
eralogy, mining,  civil  engineering,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  because  of 
the  Rebellion,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  for  the 
time,  and  will  only  be  renewed  when  the  plans,  now 
fast  approaching  completion,  are  fully  matured. 

The  course  of  free  lectures  commenced  again  Oct. 
2,  1865,  and  continued  until  late  in  December. 

Since  Jan.  1, 1866,  two  courses  of  free  lectures  have 
been  delivered  each  year,  embracing  most  or  all  of 
the  branches  of  natural  science.  The  spring  courses 
have  commenced  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  have 
usually  terminated  the  latter  part  of  June ;  the  autumn 
courses  about  the  1st  of  October,  closing  the  last  of 
December.  The  hour  has  been  changed  from  five  to 
eight  p.m.  Six  lectures  have  generally  been  given 
each  week. 

The  institute  owns  an  excellent  library,  largely 
composed  of  scientific  works.  At  the  present  time 
the  number  of  volumes  comprising  this  collection 
approximates  eighteen  thousand. 

The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  was 
organized  on  the  27th  of  December,  1857,  by  seven 
gentlemen,  who  saw  that  there  existed  no  society  in 
America  distinctively  devoted  to  numismatic  investi- 
gation. With  this  object  in  view  these  men  resolved 
to  fill  the  void  by  the  establishment  of  an  association. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  which  reported  at  a  special  meeting, 
held  Jan.  1,  1858,  and  the  Numismatic  Society  came 
into  being.  On  February  19th  of  the  same  year  the 
General  Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  the  society, 
not,  however,  without  considerable  opposition.  On 
March  23,  1865,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  which 
it  at  present  bears. 


The  society  has  had  but  two  presidents  from  the 
date  of  its  foundation,  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  until  1867, 
and  since  that  time  Eli  K.  Price.  To  the  enlightened 
zeal  of  the  latter  is  due  largely  much  of  the  present 
high  standing  of  the  association.  Its  ranks  have  been 
filled  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of  America  and 
Europe,  and  its  contributions  to  antiquarian  research 
have  been  frequent  and  worthy  of  note.  The  most 
important  of  its  actions  was  the  adoption,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1858,  of  a  new  scale  of  measurement  for  coins 
and  medals  in  place  of  that  of  Mionnet,  which  is  the 
one  in  general  use  throughout  Europe.  This  scale, 
proposed  by  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  has  been,  after  its  re- 
ception by  the  society,  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  known  as  the  "  American 
scale." 

In  April,  1866,  the  society  petitioned  Congress  to 
render  the  national  coinage  of  more  interest  and 
permanent  value  than  a  mere  succession  of  insignifi- 
cant pieces  of  metal.  The  petition  was  presented  by 
Senator  Reverdy  Johnson,  honorary  vice-president 
for  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  as  yet  no  step  in 
the  desired  direction  has  resulted  from  the  society's 
action. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1879,  the  society  celebrated 
its  twenty-first  anniversary.  Certain  members  of  the 
society  desired  to  mark  this  epoch,  and  accordingly 
caused  to  be  struck  a  commemorative  medal,  which, 
while  it  should  chronicle  this  event,  should  also  be 
made  to  testify  the  respect  and  regard  entertained 
for  the  society's  president,  Eli  K.  Price.  When 
the  medal  was  prepared,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  on  the  20th  of  March,  1879,  and  an 
impression  in  silver,  the  only  one  struck  in  that 
metal,  was  formally  presented  to  him.  A  number  of 
the  medals  were  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  to 
kindred  associations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
society  occurred  on  Jan.  1,  1883,  but  as  that  day  was 
a  legal  holiday  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  defer  the 
formal  celebration  of  the  event,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon,  until  the  next  regular  meeting 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  January.  Accordingly,  on 
Thursday,  January  4th,  the  society  assembled  at  its 
hall,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  its 
institution.  Two  very  admirable  papers  were  read, 
one  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.,  and  the  other  by 
Rev.  John  P.  Lundy. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  the  members 

j  of  the  society  and  by  a  number  of  visitor.-. 

|      The  society  has  done  much  good  work  in  its  quarter 
of  a  century  of  effort  and  investigation.    Subjects  pre- 

i  viously  shrouded  in  darkness  have  been   illumined 
with  the  light  shed  upon  them  by  the  careful  investi- 

!  gators  belonging  to  the  association,  while  much  useful 

i  and  instructive  information  has  been  imparted. 

The  purposes  of  the  association  are  fully  set  forth 

1  in  a  circular  recently  addressed  to  kindred  societies, 
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United  States  consuls,  Indian  agents,  missionaries, 
and  scientific  men  in  fields  favorable  for  archaeolog- 
ical researches,  soliciting  their  aid  in  gathering  in- 
formation concerning  the  latest  discoveries  of  coins, 
antiquities,  ancient  manuscripts,  and  aboriginal  re- 
mains of  scientific  interest,  in  which  it  is  said, — 

"The  society  desires  to  collect  data  relative  to  ab- 
original peoples  in  any  locality,  concerning  their 
habits,  customs,  and  ceremonies  ;  their  myths,  tradi- 
tions, and  religions;  their  dances,  music,  and  musical 
instruments  ;  and  the  society  would  be  glad  to  receive 
for  its  museum  contributions  of  antiquities  or  objects 
of  ethnological  interest,  which,  when  received,  will 
be  fully  credited  to  the  donor  and  conspicuously  ex- 
hibited." 

The  coins  of  the  society  are  on  exhibition  at  Me- 
morial Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  The  transfer 
took  place  in  1878.  The  collection  here  constitutes 
the  only  public  exhibition  of  coins  in  the  United 
States,  outside  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  this  city. 

Among  the  deposits  which  have  been  placed  in 
Memorial  Hall  is  the  entire  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals  belonging  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. For  nearly  a  century  this  collection  had  been 
in  process  of  formation,  and  many  interesting  and 
valuable  coins  had  been  donated  to  it  by  prominent 
persons  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1878,  it  became 
so  cumbersome  that  the  society  transferred  it  to  the 
custodianship  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society. 

The  society's  library  contains  something  over  three 
thousand  books  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  devoted  to 
numismatic  and  antiquarian  subjects.  Access  to  it  is 
denied  to  all  save  members,  the  number  being  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Its  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals,  including  many  very  ancient  ones,  numbers 
about  eight  thousand,  while  its  cabinet  of  antiquities 
contains  over  five  hundred  relics.  It  has  also  collec- 
tions of  engravings,  autographs,  maps,  and  miscella- 
neous objects  of  value  and  interest. 

The  Friends'  Free  Library  and  Reading-Room 
(Germantown)  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in 
1869.  The  nucleus  of  this  library  came  from  the 
venerable  meeting  of  Friends,  which  has  so  long 
been  established  at  Germantown.  Since  the  date  of 
organization,  partly  through  purchase  and  partly 
from  donations,  the  library  has  been  enlarged  from 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes  until,  at 
the  present  time,  il  contains  about  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  library  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
generous  money  contributions  during  its  brief  his- 
tory. Among  its  chief  patrons  has  been  Alfred 
Cope.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  liberality  that 
the  managers  of  tin-  library  were  enabled,  in  1874,  to 
erect  on  the  meeting-house  properly  a  fine  hall,  at  a 
cost  of  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  prevailing  in 
libraries   under   the   direction  of  Friends,  this   one 


works  of  fiction.  Moreover,  great  care 
is  exercised  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  books 
whose  moral  tone  is  not  of  the  most  unexception- 
able character.  About  six  hundred  persons  use  the 
library,  there  being  a  weekly  average  of  about  three 
hundred  visitors. 

In  addition  to  many  valuable  books  of  travel,  the 
library  chiefly  consists  of  historical  and  biographical 
works. 

As  intimated  in  the  title  of  the  library,  the  in- 
stitution is  entirely  free,  being  one  of  the  very  few 
of  this  class  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  solely  maintained  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Wilson's  Circulating  Library  was  established 
Dec.  1,  1875.  At  the  opening  there  was  a  collection 
of  only  three  hundred  books.  At  present  there  are 
over  twenty-two  thousand  volumes  in  the  library. 
The  main  library  is  located  at  No.  Ill  South  Elev- 
enth Street.  There  are  branches,  however,  at  No. 
2039  Ridge  Avenue,  and  at  No.  3902  Market  Street, 
and  also  at  Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  City, 
and  Cape  May,  N.  J.  These  latter  stations  are,  of 
course,  chiefly  utilized  in  the  summer  season,  a  trans- 
fer system  being  in  vogue,  whereby  any  subscriber  at 
the  main  library  can  obtain  books  at  the  branch  at 
any  one  of  the  summer  resorts  mentioned.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sub-stations,  the  library  has  a  system 
whereby  subscribers  temporarily  sojourning  at  Media, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Bryn  Mawr,  Germantown,  Fernwood, 
and  other  places  are  supplied  with  books  by  means  of 
weekly  deliveries  and  by  messenger  service. 

Books  are  taken  out  upon  the  following  terms : 
By  subscription,  three  dollars  per  annum,  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  six  months,  one  dollar  for 
three  months ;  for  two  books  at  a  time,  the  additional 
charge  is  fifty  cents  per  quarter  or  two  dollars  per 
annum.  To  non-subscribers,  on  receipt  of  deposit, 
the  charge  is  two  cents  per  day,  or  ten  cents  per  week. 
No  fines  are  levied  for  keeping  books  longer  than  a 
specified  time. 

Although  the  quarters  of  Wilson's  Library  are 
unassuming  in  architectural  appearance,  yet  it  carries 
on  a  very  heavy  business,  considering  the  time  it  has 
been  established.  As  an  evidence  of  this  it  is  stated 
that  seven  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  were 
purchased  in  18S3,  and  that  over  three  thousand  vol- 
umes were  in  constant  circulation,  representing  about 
two  thousand  subscribers. 

The  Mutual  Library  was  founded  in  1879,  as  a 
circulating  library.  Since  its  institution  it  has  made 
substantial  progress.  It  now  possesses  about  twelve 
thousand  volumes,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
duplicates. 

The  following  system  prevails  relative  to  the  use  of 
books  by  subscribers  and  others  :  Quarterly  and  an- 
nual subscriptions  are  received  on  the  following 
terms:  three  books  at  a  time,  three  months,  one 
dollar;  twelve  months,  three  dollars  ;  six  books  at  a 
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time,  three  months,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  twelve 
months,  five  dollars. 

There  are  no  fines,  penalties,  or  liabilities  imposed 
on  subscribers,  except  for  the  value  of  a  lost  book,  on 
failure  to  return  it  after  ten  days'  notice. 

In  addition  to  this  subscription  plan  is  the  check- 
register  system,  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  books 
for  one  dollar.  Each  subscriber,  on  payment  of  one 
dollar,  is  furnished  with  a  check-register,  good  for 
one  hundred  books,  from  Class  A,  being  composed  of 
bound  copies  of  standard  works  and  popular  novels, 
or  a  proportionate  number  of  books  from  the  other 
classes.  The  check-register  is  good  for  two  books  at 
a  time  from  any  class  until  exhausted. 

One  of  the  main  distinctions  of  the  Mutual  Library 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  upon  its  tables  and  shelves 
many  copies  of  all  the  current  magazines,  temporarily 
bound  in  cloth,  which  are  lent  out,  as  are  any  other 
volumes. 

When  instituted,  the  Mutual  Library  was  located 
in  the  massive  granite  building  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  For  over  a  year,  however,  the 
library  has  been  located  at  No.  1104  Walnut  Street. 

With  two  or  three  excejHions,  these  libraries,  of 
which  an  historical  sketch  has  been  given,  contain 
over  ten  thousand  bound  volumes  each.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  large 
number  of  libraries  of  fair  size,  some  of  which  have 
a  distinct  corporate  existence,  while  others  are  simply 
bibliographical  collections,  owned  by  various  reli- 
gious, educational,  literary,  charitable,  and  penal  in- 
stitutions. These  libraries  are  as  follows,  each  one  con- 
taining from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  volumes: 


Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

American  Sunday-School  Un 

Broad  Street  Academy 

Burd  Orphan  Asylum 

Byberry  Library 

Carpenters'  €<in'i|.anv  of  Phi 
Catholic  Philopatii.iu  Lit-t.i 

Central  High  gel 1 

Chiist  Church  11. i.|, mil    


lS7d 
1831 
1872 

1848 
1787 
1867 
1866 
1850 
1826 
18117 
1833 
1833 

1883 
1831 

1868 

1857 
1866 
1831 
1852 

1868 
1831 

Fifth  Ward  l.lra,n,„„-S,  1 1  

Geuige  Institute  ..                ... 

Miscellaneous. 
Miscellaneous. 

Grand    L-Lr     I    lv,.,,-v  Ivama,  K. 

ind  A.  M... 

Mi-,.,. Ila ,„ 

Iln-pil.il     :            pi    i      i     ,■    1  ;.     .  | 

il  Church.. 

Miscellaneous. 

James  Page    Library  Company  "1 
Kensington    I  imitate 

Keyatom   Pub uunnai-s.  l,..,,i 

velisington 

Miscellaneous. 
Miscellaneous. 

Collegiate 

Libra,  y       and       lb.,:,,  .    11... ,„ 

l,S!:'l;:I:;:i:..v""" 

LflsociRtion 

Mecha.il.-'  Institute..)  S.mhw.,,1, 

Mo) „■„-  ,,g    l.it.iarv    I,,.t,I„le 

Northern   11 ■  and    A  —  .cialed   s 

1 

Mi-,  ella 11- 

oldiers'  Or-| 

Northwest,-,  n  Giamtnnr-Schuol 

| 

Academic. 

Natae. 

Formed. 

Class. 

Odd  Fellows' Librar- Com  a 

1829 

1S41 
1808 
1851 
1821 
IS44 

1865 
1838 
1857 
1851 
1868 
1851 
1831 
1866 
1831 
1860 
1867 
1864 
1793 

1765 

1813 

1829 
1853 
1863 
1855 
1854 

Miscellaneous. 
Miscellaneous. 
Mi  cellaneou  i. 
Medical. 

Miscellan IB. 

Medical. 

Penitentiary,  tiastem  Ih-tii,  t  of  Pennsylvania 

PiMinsylyaiii.i  11,,-pital  for  the  Insane 

Philadelphia    Almshouse 

Philadelphia  City  In-tit, ite   

Philadelphia  C licit Ph. lunacy     

Philadelphia  1 in  -.    ,      ,    Pi    1    -taut  l.pi- 

Theological. 

.Miscellaneous. 
Miscellaneous. 
Collegiate. 

Preshv),  ii  i'i   P.      i  1     f   Pn    :,   at  on      

ItoxboioiiJ,    1, 

St.  Joseph'-   C,,||oge      

Sixth  Ward  Pnblii  Bci 1 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  .School 

South  west, ,,  n  Ci  annual -School 

Tabor  Mutual   Library 

Academic. 
Miscellaneous. 
Academic. 
Miscellaneous. 

Theological  Seminary  1  Kvan  cell,  al  Lutheran) 

United    States  Mint 

University  of  Pennsylvania,   Medical   Depart- 

Theological. 
Miscellaneous. 

Univetsity    of     lVnn-j  1v  .,  m.i,     Pb  ih.m  ath.-an 

University  of  Pcnusv  1  vunia,  Z. ■].,-. . ph  ;,    -  .. 

ety 

Miscellaneous. 

Women's  Hospital 

Young  Ladies'  In-titute 

Medical 

Academic. 

g 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 
THE  SWEDISH  CHURCH. 

Christianity  in  Sweden  and  Norway  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  viking,  King  Olaf,  and 
Bishop  Sigfrid,  who,  in  the  year  1000,  planted  the 
"  Cross  of  the  White  Christ"  in  the  domains  of 
Odin  and  Thor.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  church  was  reformed  by  the  hero-king,  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  at  the  famous  Diet  of  Westeras,  adopt- 
ing the  Lutheran  faith  in  spirit,  but  retaining  still 
the  traditional  Episcopal  form.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  Swedish  Church,  and  therefore 
it  is  that,  as  to  the  form  of  church  government,  they 
stand  in  a  certain  affinity  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  while  in  doctrine  they  are  unequivocally 
Lutherans.  From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  up 
to  the  war  of  independence  the  Swedish  pastors  and 
congregations  were  in  nearer  intercourse  with  the 
Lutherans  and  participated  in  their  Synodical  Con- 
ventions. Swedish  immigration  and  language  more 
and  more  disappearing,  the  influence  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  increased  under  the  assumption  that  there 
was  between  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans  no  differ- 
ence as  to  doctrine. 

The  early  establishment  of  the  Swedish  Church  in 
America  is  due  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  King  I  rus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  great  Protestant  soldier  and 
statesman,  whose  death  at  Lutzeti  probably  changed 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Northern  Europe. 
King  Gustavus  gave  a  charter  in   1626   to   the   first 
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West  [ndia  Company,  and  arranged  for  a  colony  in 
America  where  religions  and  political  freedom  should 
be  enjoyed.  Efforts  were  to  be  made  to  Christianize 
the  savages.  In  1638,  after  the  king's  death,  the  first 
party  of  immigrants  were  Bent  out  by  Chancellor  Ox- 
enstiera  in  the  "  Griffin"  and  the  "  Key  of  Calmar." 
They  settled  on  the  Delaware  River,  built  Fort  Chris- 
tina (Wilmington),  and  a  church  within  its  inclosure. 
Rev.  Reorus  Torkillus  was  the  clergyman.  He  seems 
to  have  gone  to  Virginia  soon  after,  and  was  absent 
four  years,  was  married  and  then  returned,  preaching 
at  Fort  Christina  till  his  death,  in  1043.  Governor 
John  Printz  built  the  "  hemlock  log  fort"  on  Tinicum 
Island,  and  brought  a-  chaplain  Rev.  John  Campanius 
-February,  L643).     The  latter's  instructions  read, — 

"He  most  labor  and  watch  that  he  renders  in  all  things  to  Almighty 
God  Hi-'  true  worship  which  is  his  due,  the  glory,  the  praise,  and  the 
homage  that  belong  to  him, and  take  good  measure*  that  the  divine  ser- 
vice is  performed  according  to  the  true  confession  of  Augsburg,  the 
council  of  Upsal,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Swedish  Church,  having 
care  that  all  men,  and  especially  youth,  he  well  instructed  in  all  the  parts 

"f  Christianity,  and  that  a  g 1  ecclesiastical  discipline  tie  observed  and 

maintained.     With   respect  to  the  Dutch  colony  which   resides  and   is 
e.ibiMisheil  in  the  country  of  her  majesty  and  the  crown,  the  govern- 
ment must  not  disturb  what  has  been  obtained  in  the  aforesaid  Court  of 
1 1 1 1  regard  to  the  exercises  of  the  reformed  religion." 

Especial  care  was  also  to  be  shown  toward  the 
Indians  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.  Campanius 
preached  in  the  fort,  and  also  in  a  room  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion.  In  1646  the  first  Lutheran  Church 
on  this  continent  was  built  on  Tinicum  Island,  below 
Philadelphia,  of  wood,  and  was  consecrated  September 
4th.  The  first  cemetery  of  the  colonists  was  laid  out 
adjacent.  Meanwhile,  Campanius,  zealous  and  capa- 
ble, had  studied  the  native  language  and  begun  the 
translation  of  Luther's  catechism,  the  first  translation 
of  any  sort  into  any  Indian  dialect.  This  he  finished 
after  his  return  to  Europe.  His  capacity  for  this 
work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  adapted  his  phrases 
to  the  Indian  customs,  requirements,  and  understand- 
ing:. For  instance,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  instead  of 
writing  "give  us  our  daily  bread,"  he  paraphrased 
it,  "give  us  a  plentiful  supply  of  venison  and  corn." 
The  Rev.  Reorus  Torkillus  had  made  no  effort  to  in- 
struct the  Imlians,  hut  the  first  sermon  of  Campanius 
had  a  curious  effect  upon  those  children  of  the  forest. 
The  ^tory  is  told  by  his  grandson.  Thomas  Campanius 
Hoi,,,: 

"When  Tor  the  first  time  he  performed  divine  Bet  flee  In  the  Swedish 

.hi  greatly  w lered  that 

ho  had  so  much  to  say,  and  that   ho  stood  alone  and   talked   BO  long, 

While  all  the  real  were  listening  in  silei This  excited  in  tlnni  -iiange 

suspicions.  'I  hi  xat  notri   1,1, that  some  con- 

spiracy was  going  forward  amongst  us.  in  consequence  ..f  which  my 

grandfather',  ho    md  that  of  tl thei  priests  were  for  some  time  in 

danger  from  the  Indians,  »ho ,  :,„ir  daily  to  i.mi  and  asked 
lions." 

The  other  priests  alluded  to  were  Rev.  Lars  (Law- 
rence) Carolu-  Lokenius  (Lock  ami  Rev.  Israel 
Hoi  ii  The  hitter  took  the  place  of  Campanius,  who 
1.  it  New  Sweden  .May  16,  1648.  Holgh  only  remained 
a  short  time.     Lokenius  made  a  bad  record.    In  1660 


he  was  fined  by  Director  Beekman  fifty  guilders  for 
marrying  a  couple  without  the  usual  proclamations, 
and  against  the  will  of  their  parents.  In  1661  his 
wife  eloped  with  one  Jacob  Jongh,  carrying  off  some 
of  the  goods  of  her  husband.  Precisely  one  month 
afterward  he  applied  to  Director  Beekman  to  marry 
again,  his  intended  bride  being  a  blooming  Swedish 
girl  of  seventeen.  Beekman  refused,  but  three  weeks 
afterward  Lars  appeared  again  for  approbation  of  bis 
marriage,  "as  the  situation  of  his  family  imperiously 
required  it."  Two  months  later  permission  for  a  di- 
vorce was  granted  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  at  New 
York.  No  sooner  did  Lokenius  learn  this  than,  an- 
ticipating the  official  action  of  the  Court  of  Magis- 
trates, which  had  not  yet  allowed  the  divorce,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  doubts  and  uncertainties  by  "  marrying 
himself!"  Upon  this  the  court  at  Altona  declared 
the  marriage  "null,  void,  and  illegal,"  he  was  fined, 
and  an  appeal  was  disregarded.  Lokenius  appears 
again  in  1663,  in  violent  and  successful  opposition  to 
the  preaching  of  Rev.  Abelius  Zetscoven,  who  had 
been  called  from  New  York.  About  this  time  two 
Swedish  clergymen,  whose  surnames  are  unknown, 
visited  the  colony.  Lokenius  retired  about  1668. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Jacobus  Fabritius,  a  turbu- 
lent character,  of  uncertain  nationality,  who  had 
arrived  in  New  York  in  1669,  and  was  suspended 
from  preaching  in  Albany.  About  1670  he  went  to 
the  Delaware. 

In  1674  he  made  himself  amenable  to  the  law  for 
marrying  a  couple  without  previous  proclamation, 
and  by  committing  an  assault  and  battery  upon  a 
woman  in  her  own  house.  He  begged  Governor 
Colveand  the  Council  for  mercy.  The  marriage  was 
declared  void,  and  for  the  assault  he  was  fined  "  two 
beavers  and  expenses"  and  suspended  for  one  year. 
He  begged  liberty  to  baptize  during  his  suspension, 
and  the  Albany  Record  says  he  was  "excused."  In 
1675  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders  in  a  riot  at  Delawaretown,  and  he  was 
again  suspended.  This  disqualification  was  after- 
ward taken  off,  and  we  find  that  in  1677  the  Rev. 
Jacobus  Fabritius  became  the  first  clergyman  who 
exercised  sacred  functions  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
called  to  Wicaco  Church,  where  he  first  preached  in 
Dutch  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1677.  In  the  "  Conspiracy 
of  the  Long  Finue,"  1679,  it  is  said  that  "  the  little 
dominie,"  supposed  to  be  Fabritius,  was  concerned. 
Until  1675  there  had  been  no  church  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Philadelphia.  Crainehook, 
New  Castle,  and  Tinicum  were  the  only  churches 
west  of  the  Delaware.  Governor  Andros  promul- 
gated an  order  from  New  Castle  in  1675,  directing 
that  a  church,  or  place  of  meeting,  be  built  at  Wicaco, 
by  authority  of  the  court,  to  be  paid  for  by  general 
tax.  This  order  does  not  seem  to  have  been  complied 
with  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  nor  is  there 
anything  to  show  that  a  tax  was  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  congregation  was  therefore  compelled  to 
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make  other  arrangements,  so,  in  1677,  they  took  an 
old  log  block-house,  built  in  16(59,  and  fitted  it  up. 
It  had  "  loop-holes  for  defense,"  and  was  a  very  plain 
structure,  so  neglected  and  weather-worn  that  in 
1679  it  was  necessary  "  for  Upland  Court  to  order 
that  the  members  of  the  congregation  at  Wicaco 
should  be  required  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
expenses  of  repairs."  The  congregation  brought  fire- 
arms with  them  to  church,  ostensibly  to  shoot  wild 
game  that  they  might  meet  on  the  road.  Even  after 
the  congregation  took  possession,  the  old  house  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  refuge.  Tradition  preserves  the 
story  that  an  attack  upon  the  settlement  was  begun 
by  some  Indians  while  the  men  were  away,  but  the 
women,  then  soap-making,  fled  to  the  block-house, 
and  kept  them  at  bay,  chiefly  with  boiling  soap,  till 
the  men  returned  from  the  fields,  and  the  Indians 
fled. 

Rev.  Jacob  Fabritius,  by  this  time  old  and  feeble, 
preached  here  for  fourteen  years,  during  the  last  nine 
of  which  he  was  totally  blind.  He  preached  in  Dutch, 
which  most  of  the  Swedes  understood.  Penn's  gov- 
ernment superseded  that  of  New  York  in  1682,  the 
year  that  Fabritius  became  blind,  after  which  An- 
drew Bengtson  acted  as  reader.  Charles  Christopher 
Springer  was  reader  at  Christina.1  From  all  avail- 
able sources,  we  must  suppose  that  the  religious 
ceremonials  among  our  early  Swedish  population 
resembled,  in  many  respects,  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Robinson's  account  of  Sweden,  published 
in  1694,  speaks  of  the  ecclesiastical  peculiarities  of 
the  worship,  and  says  that  the  churches  were  deco- 
rated with  sculptures,  paintings,  and  gilding,  and 
with  rich  altar-cloths,  and  that  the  clergy  appeared 
in  copes  and  other  vestments.  Consett,  who  traveled 
in  Sweden  in  1789,  speaks  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
at  Stockholm,  as  being  decorated  with  costly  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  gold,  and  says,  "As  the  Luth- 
eran profession  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
Popish  mode  of  worship,  with  respect  to  external 
splendor,  so  much  adopted  in  these  churches."  Even 
in  the  old  block-house  at  Wicaco  there  probably 
appeared  rich  vestments  that  had  first  seen  the  light 
in  some  of  these  old  Swedish  churches. 

The  Wicaco  congregation  was  very  poor,  and  illy 
supported  Fabritius.  In  the  colonial  records,  19th  of 
Fourth  month  (June),  1685,  is  a  note  of  an  applica- 
tion by  Jacobus  Fabritius  to  keep  an  ordinary 
(tavern).  The  Council,  however,  refused  to  grant 
the  request.  The  dominie  was  probably  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  trying  some  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood.  William  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  his 
steward,  James  Harrison,  tells  him  that  he  may 
procure  "  fine  smoked  shads  of  the  old  priest  in  Phila- 
delphia." There  is  still  in  existence  a  certificate 
of  marriage  performed  by   Fabritius  in  July,  1687, 
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"  according  to  the  canon  of  the  Church  of  England," 
the  parties  being  John  Rambo,  of  Haxburgh,  now 
Hamburg,  in  High  Germany,  and  Hathawdnah 
Hadowirk,  of  Saldazda,  in  High  Germany.  His 
death  probably  occurred  in  1691  or  1692.  Before 
this,  however,  the  congregation  wrote  two  letters  to 
Sweden  for  another  clergyman,  and  receiving  no 
answers,  wrote  in  1691  to  the  Dutch  Lutherans  as 
follows : 

"  Very  revered,  very  learned,  very  honorable  consietorial  senator*  of 
the  unaltered  Angst. iirgirm  confession  at  Amsterdam: 

"With  a  cordial  and  respectful  salutation,  we,  of  the  Swedish  nation 

In  Pennsylvania,  notify  that  the  revered  and  learned  

Fabritius,  who,  in  1677,  in  our  vocation  commenced  the  clerical  service, 
did,  during  five  yen rs,  while  having  his  eyesight,  and  for  nine  years  suc- 
ceeding his  loss  of  sight,  diligently  and  faithfully  attend  us  by  preach- 
ing and  administering  the  sacraments  according  to  the  Orthodox  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  by  au  exemplary  life,  but  must  now  resign  his 
trust  on  account  of  his  blindness  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  You  will 
easily  judge,  venerable  sirs,  how  forlorn  will  then  be  our  situation. 
Like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  sick  without  a  physician,  we  shall  be 
exposed  to  many  dangers. 

"  We  therefore  supplicate  you,  in  consideration  of  this  and  our  happy 
fellowship  in  the  Lutheran  communion,  to  provide  us  with  a  proper 
Swedish  character,  as  we  know  that  many  students  of  various  nations 
are  at  Amsterdam  waiting  for  promotion.  And  as  a  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  reward,  we  stipulate  for  the  coming  minister  a  yearly  salary  of 
one  hundred  rix  dollars,  with  a  house  and  glebe  for  his  maiutenance.  If 
a  qualified  person  is  not  found  in  Amsterdam,  we  humbly  request  your 
kind  aid  to  procure  a  clergyman  from  Sweden  by  letters  to  the  proper 

Receiving  no  reply  to  this,  Andrew  Bengsten  and 
Charles  Springer,  the  readers,  were  their  only  depend- 
ence. About  this  time  Andrew  Printz,  a  nephew  of 
old  Governor  Johan  Printz,  of  Tinicum,  visited  the 
Delaware.  On  his  return  to  Sweden,  he  informed 
John  Thelin,  postmaster  at  Gottenburg,  of  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  colony  of  Swedes  settled  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  also  their  need  of  clergymen.  Thelin  told 
a  nobleman,  who  laid  the  matter  before  the  king,  and 
he  was  soon  able  to  write  a  long  letter  to  the  Swedish 
colonists,  in  which  he  said, — 

"His  Majesty  took  therein  a  special  and  particular  interest,  and  re- 
solved  that  he  would  send  unto  you,  not  only  ministers,  but  also  all 
sorts  of  godly  books,  and  would  willingly  have  used  for  au  agent  in 
accomplishing  these  purposes  the  same  man  who  had  related  these 
things.  But  the  Lord  knoweth  what  became  of  that  man.  for  he  could 
not  be  seen  or  heard  of  afterward.  Therefore  I  do  now  take  the  bold- 
ness ou  myself,  being  acquainted  with  an  elderly  woman  lor.',  who  says 
that  she  has  a  brother  living  among  you,  Peter  Gunnareon  Rambo 
[settled  near  Shakamaxon,  where  a  stream  was  nam. 'd  after  liitn,  "  ' ; (ul- 
nar's Run"],  through  whom  this  letter  may  be  received,  that  1  may  know 
from  yon  the  truth  of  what  has  been  related,  and  in  what  way  such 
niiui.-teis  in  iv  be  sent  to  you,  desiring  that  you  would  let  it  be  dlatincUy 


, 


vli.el,  ; 


»  We  desire  to  know  the  number  ol 
desire  to  have,  and  also  how  many  y..u  are  in  number,  and  how  many 
Live.      About  eight  ,,r  lei,   yean  ago  the  • 

liam  Penn,  petitioned  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  London  for  ministers 

and  i lu  for  you,  but  tor  some  . 

carried  into  effect.    Be  not  negligent  in  the  things  win 

your  everlasting  happiness,  for  you    may  cert  inn: 

God  doth  as  soon  help  through  friends  that  are  humble  aa  those  that  are 

great  and  powerful.    I  commend  you  to  thefaol] 

God, both  In  soul  and  body.     I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  by  the  first 

opportunity  that  may  offer,  and  remain  your  most  lot 


'.I.e. 


If.th  N.i>    in1 
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This  letter  gave  the  Swedes  great  pleasure,  but  they 
decided  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Markham,  who  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
offered  to  write  to  Penn  in  London  to  talk  the  sub- 
ject over  with  Lejoncrona,  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
Charles  Christopher  Springer  then  prepared  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Thelin,  which  was  dated  "Pennsylvania,  31st 
of  May,  1698,"  and  signed  by  thirty  persons,  heads  of 
familii  s.  It  throws  much  light  upon  Swedish  life  and 
manners  at  that  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

'"ving,  and  much  respected  friend,  John  Thelin,  his  Ma- 
jesly's  loyal  subject,  and  Postmaster  at  Gottenburg. 

"Your  urirv  b-tter,  dated  Gotte nhurg,  16tb  No- 

vember, 1692,  i  I     l  May,1693,  and  made  us  heartily 

rejoice  that  ii  had  pleased  Almighty  God,  through  that  young  man, 
Andrew  Print?.,  to  make  known  our  condition  to  our  friends  in  Sweden. 
We  rejoice  that  his  Majesty  duth  .-till  bear  unto  us  a  tender  and  a 
Christian  care.  Therefore  we  do  heartily  desire,  since  it  has  pleased  his 
Majesty  graciously  to  regard  our  want-:,  that  there  may  be  sent  to  us 
two  Swedish  ministere  who  are  well  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, and 
who  may  be  able  to  defend  them  and  ns  against  all  false  opposers  ;  so 
that  we  may  preserve  our  own  true  Lutheran  faith,  which,  if  called  to 
suffer  for  our  faith,  we  are  ready  to  seal  with  our  blood.  We  also  re- 
quest that  these  ministers  may  be  men  of  goUd  nigral  lives  and  charac- 
ters, so  that  they  may  instruct  our  youth  by  their  example,  and  lead 
them  into  a  pious  and  virtuous  way  of  life. 

"Further,  it  is  our  humble  desire  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  send 
us  three  books  of  sermons,  twelve  Bibles,  forty-two  Psalm-books,  one 
hundred  tracts,  with  two  hundred  catechisms,  and  as  many  primers,  for 
which,  when  received,  we  promise  punctual  payment  at  such  prices  as 
you  may  think  fit  to  order.  We  do  promise,  also, a  proper  maintenance 
to  the  ministers  that  may  be  sent  us  ;  and  when  this  letter  is  gone,  it  is 
our  intention  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  that  shall  belong  to  the  church, 
and  upon  which  the  minister  may  live. 

"As  to  what  concerns  our  situation  in  this  country,  we  are  for  the 
most  part  husbandmen  ;  we  plow  and  sow  and  till  the  ground,  and,  as 
to  our  meat  and  drink,  we  live  according  to  the  old  Swedish  custom. 
The  couutry  is  very  rich  and  fruitful,  and  here  grows  all  sorts  of  grain 
in  great  plenty.  So  that  we  are  richly  supplied  with  meat  and  drink, 
and  we  send  out  yearly  to  our  neighbors  on  this  continent  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  oil.  We  have  here  also  all 
sorts  of  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes.  Our  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving, 
so  thai  we  have  great  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  his  manifold 
mercies  and  benefits.  God  grant  that  we  may  also  have  good  shepherdB 
to  fe.-.J  us  with  His  holy  woid  and  sacraments. 

" Further,  Bince  this  country  has  ceased  to  be  under  the  government 
of  Sweden,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  and  declare, for  the  sake  of 
the  truth,  that  we  have  been  well  and  kindly  treated,  as  well  by  the 
;-  Majesty  the  King  of  England,  our  gracious  sovereign. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  Swedes  have  been  and  still  are  true  and 
faithful  to  him  in  words  and  deeds  We  have  always  had  over  us  good 
and  gracious  magistrates,  and  we  live  with  one  another  in  peace  and 

1  This  letter  also  contained  a  list  of  the  old  Swedish  immigrants  and 
of  the   later  arrivals,  numbering    in   all  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

families  and  n  liduals.    The  names  of  the 

old  Swedish  immigrants  are  marked  with  a  atar, 


famfflet  residing  in    v- 
\cith  Vie  Riimfo  r  of  individuate  in  each  family. 


■Ivt.T  Rambo,  Si 

!' 

Joban  Kuuibo.... 

Anders  Kami"' 


K.i.    i 


7        And.  i      .' 


King  Charles  XI.  received  this  letter  and  wrote  the 
following  to  Dr.  Olaus  Suebilius,  archbishop  of  Upsal : 

"  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Sweden,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Our  faithful  and  well-beloved  Archbishop:  We  send  you  herewith 
a  letter  from  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  river  Delaware  to  John  Thelin, 
the  Postmaster  at  Gottenburg,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  Council  of 
State.  From  which  we  have  seeu,  with  great  pleasure,  that  this  people 
have  a  pious  zeal  for  the  preservation  to  themselves  and  their  children 
of  the  pure  evangelical  religiou.  We  are  by  this  moved  to  grant  them 
aid,  and  to  favor  their  petition  for  obtaining  two  clergymen.  It  is  there- 
fore our  pleasure  that  you  will  carefully  select  for  them  such  good  and 
learned  pastors  as  they  desire  to  have,  and  it  is  our  will  that  as  soon  as 
they  shall  be  ready  for  their  voyage  they  be  provided  with  a  passage 


Marten   >I'irt.'fjss..ii,  Sr 3 

-Marten  Martensson,  Jr 10 

Mats   Martensson 

Otto  Ernst  Cock 

Michel  Nilsson 

Peter  Joccom 


Johan  Scute  .  ... 
Matts  Hollaten.. 
Juhau  Stille 

Anders  Wihler.. 


Christian  Classon... 

Nils  Gastenberg 

Eric  Gastenberg 

Lars  Johansson 

Didrich  Johansson.. 

Peter  Stillman 

Frederic  Eonigh.... 

EliasTay 

Jonas  Stillman 

Casper  Fisl; 

Stapban  Ekhoro 

Peter  Dahlbo 

Otto  Dahlbo 

Johan  Mattsson 

*Antonij  Long 


Nils  Kre  tide's  widow... 
Anders  Frende 

Pemer  Peterson 

Anders  Hindiiekssori.. 

Johan  Von  fallen 

Hiiidibh  Faske 

.Lilian  Hindrkksson. ... 

Uilliamt  abb 

Han-  K  v  n-'  widow.   ... 
Chierstin  Stub op 

Lucas  Stedham 

Lyloff  Stedhatn 

Astound  Stedham 

Penjiiniin  Stedham 

It  I  ita    I'etf  r-soti    

J. trail  Anderson 

Brooi  Seneca - 

Je>|,er  Wallraven   

.To„a-\Vall,a\en 

Gonad  Coiistantine  ... 

(tile  Thomassoii     

Pet-r  Palsaon 

I'e    Foft 

i   ransson    .. 

*<'ail  Springer 


the  year  1693,       *An 


■  [srael  Hi  I  id 


•Olle  Diricktnou.. 

Anders  Lock 

.Man-  Lot  It      

-  II  ins  Petersson 


Wilham    Talley 

Hindiich  Iwarsson 

Johan  Ski  ika 

Matts  Skrika 

"Me  Paillsson 

Johan  Stillman 

Hiudtic  Parchou 

Han-  <;n-taf"on 

Johan  Andersson 

•Hindi  ich  JacobeeoD  . ... 

Jacob  Van  der  Weer 

Coi  iiehus  Van  der  Weel 
William  Van  der  Weer.. 

Jacob  Van  der  Weer 

Hans  Petersson 

Paul  Petersson 

Peter  Petersson 

Petei  Mansson 

Johan  .'Mansson 

Hindrich  Tossa 

Johan  Tossa 

Thomas  Jonsson 

Jacob  Clemsson 

•Olle  Resse 

Jacob  Classon 

:  llindrii  b  Andersson... 


on,.  Pehreson 
Lars  Pehreson.. 

*HatiB  Olsson 


j   Peter  Stalcop 

Joran  Bagman..., 

Joran  Joraiisson.. 

*Johan  Hindncss 
David  Hindricsso 
Carl  Petersson  .... 


Israel  Stark 

Matt-  Tossa 

Stapban  Joransson 

Lais  Larsson 

I'lnistiern  Thotnos'  wid 

Paul  Sahlunge 

Lais  Hailing 

M'aul    Mink 

Johan  Schrage , 

Nil-  Re]  .n 

Hindi  oh  Jacob 

Matts  Jacob 

Aoder-Sen, 
Johan  llindersson,  Jr... 

\  nders  Weinoin 

Lais  Larsson 

Hiiidric  Panielsson 

OlIeTh-rsson 

Jonas  skairges'  widow.. 

Goran    Ericsson 

Jacob  Hindriesson 

Peter  Lncasson 
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and  the  necessary  funds  to  defray  their  expenses.  You  will  also  pro- 
cure the  Bibles,  homilies,  common  prayer  and  hymn  books,  catechisms, 
primers,  and  spiritual  treatises  that  are  desired,  60  that  the  ministers 
may  take  these  books  along  with  them,  which  we  will  present  free  of 
expense.  We  are  persuaded  that  you  will  be  solicitous  to  procure  faith- 
ful laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  In  so  doing  you  will  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  and  also  give  us  great  satisfaction.  We  commend  you 
kindly  to  Almighty  God.  Given  at  Stockholm  the  18th  of  February, 
1096. 


The  archbishop  chose  Rev.  Andrew  Rudman,  Rev. 
Eric  Biork,  and  Rev.  Jonas  Auren,  the  latter  being 
ordered  to  return  in  a  few  months  with  a  careful  re- 
port of  the  country.  Rudman  and  Biork  were  ex- 
pected to  return  after  a  number  of  years'  service  and 
receive  church  preferment. 

The  missionaries  took  with  them,  as  the  king's  gift, 
"  thirty  Bibles, — ten  printed  by  Vankis,  and  twenty  by 
Keiser, — six  books  of  homilies,  two  cabinets  of  treas- 
ures, two  of  Mceller's,  two  of  Lutheman's,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  manuals,  one  hundred  religious  trea- 
tises of  different  kinds,  viz.,  twelve  by  Kellingius, 
Garden  of  Paradise,  Atlice,  etc.,  one  hundred  books 
of  common  prayer  and  hymns,  two  ecclesiastical  acts, 
two  church  regulations,  one  hundred  catechisms  of 
Archbishop  Suebilius,  three  hundred  compends  of 
Archbishop  Suebilius,  four  hundred  primers,  five 
hundred  catechisms  in  the  Indian  language."  In 
addition  to  this  the  king  appropriated  three  thousand 
dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the  missionaries,  and  the 
director  of  the  custom-house  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide a  good  ship  for  their  passage.  The  ship  "  Pa- 
lamboom,"  Capt.  Hegen,  was  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  three  clergymen  then  waited  on  the  king  with 
the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  thanks  for  his 
favors.  He  gave  them  his  hand  and  bid  them  God 
speed.  They  also  received  a  long  commendatory 
letter  from  the  venerable  Upsala  archbishop. 

Sailing  from  Stockholm  Aug.  4,  1696,  they  reached 
the  Virginia  coast  in  June,  1697,  having  been  de- 
layed some  months  in  London.  Governor  Nicholson 
received  them  cordially  in  Annapolis,  and  a  few  days 
later  they  started  for  Philadelphia,  landing  first  at 
Trantown  (near  the  present  Frenchtown).  Dr.  Biork 
wrote  home,  saying, — 

"On  the  29th  [of  June]  we  went  up  to  Philadelphia,  a  clever  little 
town,  and  waited  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  Markbam,  who 
received  us  with  great  kindness.  On  the  30th  of  June  we  visited  the 
upper  congregation,  at  a  place  called  Wicac,  w  itliin  two  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Swedes  have  a  church,  in  which  wo  gave  them  an 
account  of  our  voyage  and  objects  ;  anil,  clad  in  my  surplice  for  the  first 
time  in  this  new  country,  I  delivered  a  discourse  in  Jesus'  name,  on  the 
subject  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees.  In  comparing  the  re- 
ligions situation  „f  these  g-.od  people  with  the  congregations  of  Sweden, 
it  cannot  be  a  wonder  that  they  should  be  far  behind  ;  yet,  if  GodgrantB 
us  life  to  mend  these  matters,  so  that  there  will  be  divine  service  per- 
formed, ordinances  administered,  and  the  youth  taught  the  catechism, 
we  hope  to  find  the  road  plain  and  easy,  which  is  now  rough  and  diffi- 
cult. The  country  here  is  delightful,  as  it  has  been  always  described, 
and  overflows  with  every  blessing,  so  that  the  people  live  very  well  with- 
out  being  compelled  to  too  much  ur  too  severe  labor.  The  taxes  are  very- 
light.  The  farmers,  after  their  work  is  over,  live  as  they  do  in  Sweden, 
but  are  clothed  as  well  as  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  thetowUB.  They 
have  fresh  meat  and  fish  in  abundance,  and  want  nothing  of  what  other 
countries  produce.    They  have  plenty  of  grain  wherewith  to  make  broad 


and  plenty  of  drink.  May  God  continue  them  inthe  enjoymentof  these 
blessings.  There  are  no  poor  in  this  country,  but  they  all  provide  for 
themselves,  for  the  land  is  rich  and  fruitful,  and  no  man  who  will  labor 
can  suffer  want  The  Indians  and  weare  as  one  people;  wo  live  in  great 
friendship  with  them.  They  are  very  Tond  of  learning  the  catechism, 
which  has  been  printed  in  their  language;  they  like  to  have  it  road  to 
them,  and  they  engaged  Mr.  Charles  Springer  to  teach  their  children  to 
read  it.  In  order  to  forward  our  designs,  I  hope  our  spiritual  fathers 
will  assist  us  with  some  of  the  newly-printed  books,  particularly  two 
church  Bibles,  as  those  we  have  are  not  fit  to  be  used  in  divine  service. 
There  are  always  opportunities  between  England  and  this  country. 

"I  cannot  mention,  without  astonishment,  but  to  the  honor  of  these 
people,  that  we  hardly  found  here  three  Swedish  books;  but  they  were 
so  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  their  children,  that  they  tail  them 
to  one  another,  bo  that  they  can  all  read  tolerably  well.  None  of  the 
books  that  his  Majesty  graciously  gave  us  are  out  of  use.  They  are 
distributed  among  the  families,  who  bless  the  King  for  that  valuable 
present,  for  which  they  are  truly  glad  and  thankful.  May  Almighty  God 
preserve  his  Majesty,  the  royal  family,  and  our  dear  country  in  peace 
and  gladness.  Though  distant  from  it,  we  shall  never  cease  while  we 
breathe  to  offer  up  our  prayers  for  its  prosperity." 

Rev.  Andrew  Rudman  also  wrote  home,  and  his 
letter  also  explains  many  things.  He  says  that,  on 
their  arrival  at  Elk  River,  the  Swedes  came  more  than 
thirty  miles  to  meetings.  He  took  charge  of  the 
Wicaco  congregation,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Biork  of  that  at 
Christina.     His  letter  continues: 


The  churches 
tina,  the  upper 


!  the 


ind  in  bad  condition,  wherefore,  with  God's 
i  build  new  ones.  The  lower  one  is  at  Chris- 
or  Passyunk.  The  minister's  garden  and 
istance  of  four  English  miles  from  Philadel- 


phia, a  clever  town  built  by  Quakers.  The  population  is  very  thin  and 
scattered  all  along  the  river-shore,  so  that  some  have  sixteen  miles  to 
walk  or  ride  to  go  to  church.  Nevertheless,  they  very  regularly  attend 
divine  service  on  Sunday.    The  houses  are  built  after  the  Swedish  man- 

!  ner.  The  women  brew  excellent  drink,  as  in  Sweden,  and  they  have 
also  a  liquor  made  of  apples  or  peaches,  which  they  r?ill  cider.    It  is 

.'  very  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  very  wholesome.  In  order  to  build  our 
church  we  are  about  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
but  that  will  not  be  difficult,  they  are  bo  very  glad  to  have  us  among 

j  them.  They  look  upon  us  as  if  we  were  angels  from  heaven.  Of  this 
they  have  assured  us  with  many  tears,  and  we  may  truly  say  that  there 
is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  clergyman  may  be  so  happy  and  so  well 
beloved  as  in  this  country.  As  to  the  government,  it  is  very  mild,  and 
the  people  live  quietly  under  Governor  William  Markbam,  who  is 
exceedingly  well  disposed  toward  us.  He  has  reproached  us  with  not 
going  often  enough  to  see  him,  and  has  left  us  quite  at  liberty  as  to  our 

i  church  discipline.    There  are  many  Swedes  employed  in  the  administra- 

I    tion  of  this  government.    Some  of  them  are  counselors,  whom  they  call 
judges.    Many  of  them  are  officers,— captains,  constable.. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  ua.    We  are  alone.    Our  congregations 
are  scattered,  our  youth   numerous,  and  but  few  that  do  not    require 


!      The    congregation    at    Christina    was    stimulated 

|  greatly,   and   by  Trinity  Sunday,  1697,  the   dedica- 

tion  sermon  of  what  is  now  the  "Old  Swedes'  Church 

of  Wilmington"1  was  preached  there.     It  was  after- 


1  In  regard  to  tbi»  church,  begun   Ua]  28,  [I  •-,  B»T.  Mr.  Biork  gave 
tin.  following  description:  "  It  w.i-  n 

thirty  in  breadth,  and  twenty  in  height.  The  wall-  ol  bald  gmyatone 
up  to  the  windows  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  above  that  only  two  ft-.-t. 
There  were  four  doors,  largo  ones  at  the  west  and  south  ends  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  north.  The  roof  was  arched  with  logs  and  plastered 
with  lime,  with  a  shinglo  covering.  The  pews  were  of  fir,  with  doors. 
The  choir  was  circular,  and  the  inner  banisters,  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  of 
walnut      Hear  the  restrj 

church  at  Wicaco  WSJ  built  by  the  same  mechanics  who  built  the  church 

Ur.  t*errlsseys("  Original  Settlements  on 

that  the  building  at  Christina  was  finished    fol 

Joseph  Yard,  mason  and  bricklayer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  stone-work 

and  brick-work,  Xsc  silver  money,     ilo  received  altogether  £91  4».  6<1., 
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wards  for  a  time  abandoned.  Meanwhile  Rev.  Mr. 
Rudman's  congregation  were  undecided  whether  to 
huild  at  Passyunk  <>r  al  Wicaeo.  The  congregation 
had  bought  a  tract  at  the  former  place,  really  at  what 
is  now  "  Point  Breeze,"  exactly  where  the  lower  road 
to  Penrose  Ferry  strikes  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  pur- 
ehased  from  Andrew  Bankson  about  1696,  cost  sixty 
pounds,  and  contained  eighty  acres  of  land,  ten  of 
which  were  in  Punchon's  Hook.  The  money  was 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  parsonage  at  Tinicum  Island, 
which  brought  one  hundred  pounds,  and  was  divided 
between  the  congregations  of  Wicaeo  and  Christina. 
The  balance  was  raised  by  subscription.  Afterward 
sixteen  acres  were  attached  to  the  farm  by  purchase 
from  Lawrence  Cock,  for  ten  pounds,  and  the  tract 
was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Rudman  and  his 
successors,  Andrew   Sandal,  Jonas   Lidman,   and  J. 


Eneberg.     The  dwelling    (glebe-house)  was   burned 
down  in  1717  and  immediately  rebuilt. 

This  building  was  lately  standing,  but  was  aban- 
doned as  a  parsonage  about  1727.  It  was  then  rented 
to  different  parties  for  five  pounds  a  year.  But 
after  this  glebe-land  was  bought  the  Swedes  near  the 
Schuylkill  and  at  Kingsessing  desired  that  the  church 
should  be  at  Passyunk,  while  the  Swansons  and  others, 

living  at  Shakamax md  above,  wanted  it  rebuilt 

on  the  site  of  the  old  block-house  church  at  Wicaeo. 
A  meeting  was  called   on  the  Kith  of  May,  1698,  at 


including  £5  for  his  "  morter  laborer,  the  "...  i   "     Joseph  Yard, for  the 

gable  ends  above  the  Square  of  the  walls,  plastering  the  inside  Mulls  and 

and  paving  the  floor,  £4S     John  Smart  and  John  llritt, 

carpenters,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  woodwork,  windows,  doors,  frames, 

Is,  and  iron-work,  for  £130. 

I  John  Harrison,  joiner  and  carpentei   ol  Philadelphia,  to 

:  i  " !■,  i  I.  w  ni.,  f,.i  tut;  in,. 


which  a  tedious  discussion  took  place.  At  length  it 
was  proposed  to  have  it  settled  by  lot.  "  Having  by 
prayer  and  singing  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  undertaking  two  pieces  of  paper  were  prepared, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  Wicaeo,  and  on  the  other 
Passyunk.  These  were  shaken  in  a  hat  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  when,  upon  taking  one  up  and 
opening  it,  the  name  of  Wicaeo  appeared.  Dissen- 
sion at  once  ceased,  and  all  joined  in  a  cheerful  hymn 
of  praise.  At  the  same  time  the  agreement  was  rati- 
fied by  the  following  persons  signing  their  names  to  a 
suitable  instrument  of  writing,  viz. :  Andrew  Rudman, 
Capt.  Lawrence  Cox  [Lassy  Cock],  Andrew  Bancson, 
Caspar  Fisk,  Peter  Rambo,  Gustavus  Justus,  Elias 
Toy,  Michael  Lycon,  Charles  Springer,  Andrew 
Rambo,  Matthias  Morton,  Gabriel  Cox  [Cock],  John 
Cox,  Jr.,  Hans  Boon,  Nicholas  Lycon,  Richard 
Rhodes,  Gunner  Swan- 
son,  Christian  Clseson, 
Lawrence  Holstein, 
Jonas  Biurstrom,  wit- 
ness." But  when  they 
tried  to  procure  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Wicaeo 
tract,  so  as  to  own  the 
river  front,  they  failed 
and  new  dissatisfaction 
was  shown,  so  that 
Mr.  Rudman  thought 
of  leaving  them.  At 
last  these  difficulties 
were  all  conquered,  the 
church  was  begun,  and 
was  dedicated  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity (July  2),  1700,  by 
Rev.  Eric  Biork,  who 
preached  from  2  Sam- 
uel vii. 29:  "Therefore 
now  let  it  please  Thee 
to  bless  the  house  ot 
Thy  servant,  that  it  may  continue  forever  before 
Thee :  for  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  hast  spoken  it :  and 
with  Thy  blessing  let  the  house  of  Thy  servant  be 
blessed  forever."  A  great  number  of  English  and 
others  from  Philadelphia  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, to  whom  Mr.  Biork  also  spoke  in  the  English 
language.  A  letter  sent  to  Sweden  shortly  after  by 
the  Wicaeo  pastor  said, — 


"  This  church  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  o 
corners  is  shortened  in  order  to  make  room  fo: 
ias  been  begun  at  the  west  end,  hut  must  re 
shed,  in  order  to  si-e  whether  Hod  will  bless  i 
i  hell  and  in  what  manner  we  can  procure  i 


■  of  the 

kin  for  some  time  unfin- 
so  far  that  we  may  have 
This  church  is  built  of 


stone  to  the  foundation,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of  which  the  lower 
church  is  |, ui it.  The  buildings  will  cost  us,  according  to  our  reckoning, 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  Swedish  money,  and  something  more,  of 
which  I  am  yet  indebted  in  five  thousand  dollars,  and  my  colleague  1b 
in  about  the  same  situation.  We  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  efforts 
of  the  congregations  to  raise  that  money  as  well  as  they  can. 

"Thus,  through   God's  great  blessing,  we  have  completed  the  great 
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work,  and  built  two  fine  churches,  superior  to  any  built  in  this  country, 
particularly  that  at  Christina,  so  that  the  English  themselves,  who  now 
govern  this  province  ami  are  richer  than  we,  wonder  at  what  we  have 
done.  It  is  hut  lately  that  two  governors,  with  their  suites,  have  come 
to  this  place  anil  visited  <>ni-  churches.  The  ono  is  Francis  Nicholson, 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  our  great  patron  ;  the  other  is  named  Black- 
stone,  and  is  Governor  of  Virginia.  With  all  this  we  want  some  orna- 
mentations for  our  church,  which  are  not  to  he  procured  here,  such  as 
a  couple  of  bells,  handsome  chalices  aud  patterns,  and  chandeliers  or 
lustres.     We  have  also  room  for  a  small  organ. 

"We  hope  also  that  in  time  we  Bhall  have  obtained  the  things  that 
we  roost  want,  particularly  bonks.  I  have  at  last  established  a  school 
here,  with  an  able  teacher  at  the  head  of  it,  who  also  serves  as  parish 
clerk,  au  office  winch  I  was  before  obliged  to  perform." 

The  building  thus  erected  was  looked  on  as  a 
master-piece.  Watson  says  that  it  was  "  a  great  edi- 
fice," and  nothing  was  then  equal  to  it  as  a  public 
building  in  the  city. 

This  church  was  dedicated  as  the  "  Gloria  Dei 
Church,"  and  is  still  standing  on  Swanson  Street, 
near  the  former  locality  of  the  navy-yard.  The  cut- 
ting down  of  the  street  in  front  has  brought  part  of 
its  cellar  wall  above  the  pavement.  At  first  there  was 
no  steeple,  and  the  porches  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  were  not  a  portion  of  the  original  church,  but 
were  built  in  1703,  as  supports  to  the  walls,  and  cost 
one  hundred  and  nine  pounds  and  four  shillings. 
The  cupola  was  erected  on  the  low  tower  after  the  bell 
was  procured.1  The  antique  font,  still  in  possession 
of  the  church,  is  thought  to  have  been  either  used  in 
the  Tinicum  Church  or  the  block-house  church  at 
Wicaco.  Mr.  Clay  (1834)  says,  "There  is  still  pre- 
served in  this  church,  on  the  front  of  the  west  gal- 
lery, an  antique  representation  of  two  cherubs,  with 
their  wings  spread  over  what  is  intended  to  represent 
the  Holy  Bible,  on  one  of  the  open  pages  of  which  is 
the  following  passage  from  Isaiah  in  Swedish  char- 
acters :  '  The  people  who  walked  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light,'  etc.,  and  on  the  other  page,  also 
in  Swedish  characters,  that  passage  in  which  the 
angels  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  are  spoken  of  as 
celebrating  the  event." 

The  ground  on  which  the  church  stands,  one  acre 
and  a  half  and  five  perches,  was  given  to  the  church 
by  Catharine  Swanson,  widow  of  Swan  Swanson,  and 
by  the  daughters  of  Swan  Swanson  and  their  hus- 
bands, viz.:  Swan  Boon  and  Brigita,  his  wife,  Hans 
Boon  and  Barbara,  his  wife,  and  Peter  Bankson  and 
Catharine,  his  wife.  An  acre  of  ground  north  of  the 
church,  on  which  the  old  parsonage  stood  until  1832, 
when  the  present  one  was  built,  was  given  by  Hans 
Boon  and  Margaret,  his  wife.  June  19, 1719,  twenty- 
five  acres,  lying  at  Wicaco,  near  the  church ,  were 
bought  for  ninety  pounds  of  Martha  Cock,  "to  be  a 
parsonage  for  the  pastor  and  his  heirs  forever."     It  is 


1  The  present  bell  bears  (lie  following  inscription  : 

"Cast  for  the  Swedish  church  in  Philadelphia, 

styled  'Gloria  Dei,' 

Partly  from  the  old  bell  dated  1648. 

<:.  Hisderlt,  Fecit  1806. 

I  to  the  church  the  living  call 

Aud  to  the  grave  do  summon  all." 


said  that  this  ground  extended  from  the  church  as 
far  west  as  Hudson's  Lane  (now  vacated),  beyond 
Tenth  Street,  being  bounded  north  by  Christian 
Street.  The  anniversary  sermon  of  the  rector  in 
1870  sums  up  the  landed  property  of  the  church  at 
this  time,  and  says  that  only  the  grossest  carelessness 
has  kept  the  church  from  being  one  of  the  richest 
religious  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Besides 
the  twenty-seven  and  one-half  acres  above  spoken  of, 
the  church  owned  ninety-six  acres  on  the  Schuylkill, 
in  the  farm  tract  already  mentioned.  Papers  and 
documents  of  almost  priceless  importance  were  al- 
lowed to  disappear.  Of  the  "parson's  twenty-five 
acres"  hardly  anything  remains,  and  the  Schuylkill 
farm  has  nearly  all  been  lost. 

Rev..  Andrew  Rudman  was,  March  18,  1702,  super- 
seded by  Rev.  Andrew  Sandel,  who  was  sent  from 
Sweden  so  as  to  let  Rudman  return,  but  the  latter 
liked  the  country,  and  after  (on  the  19th)  preaching 
his  farewell  sermon,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany.  In  1705  he  was  again  in 
Philadelphia,  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Church,  Oxford 
township,  also  for  a  while  of  Christ  Church,  in  the 
city.  He  died  Sept.  17,  1708,  after  eleven  years'  con- 
stant and  successful  service,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Wicaco  Cemetery.  Rev.  Andrew  Sandel  was  a  man 
of  violent  temper,  and  his  controversy  with  and  assault 
upon  Benjamin  Chambers  caused  the  Provincial 
Council  to  administer  an  official  rebuke;  but  the 
church  grew  and  flourished  under  his  administration. 
The  church  repair  committee  in  1703  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Keen,  Lycon,  Cox,  and  Bankson,  also  Peter 
Deal,  a  builder.  The  pews  were  all  rented,  and  it  was 
ordered  in  1705  that  members  of  the  congregation  who 
with  their  families  might  remove,  or  who  should  neg- 
lect to  attend  divine  worship,  should  lose  their  rights 
altogether.  In  the  same  year  the  Swedish  king  sent 
over  a  quantity  of  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  other 
religious  books. 

In  1710,  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  for  the 
election  of  vestrymen,  the  following  declaration  was 
made  of  the  duties  of  these  church  officers  : 

"To  take  care  of  the  church,  see  to  its  repairs,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
put  up  additional  buildings. 

"To  maintain  the  parochial  ordinances  and  regulations  enacted  at  the 
general  meetings,  and  to  preserve  order  in  time  of  divine  worship. 

"  To  inspect  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  their  respective  districts, 
those  that  misbehave,  and  proceed  with   them  further,  if 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  in  1710  : 

"  Wheeeas,  Borne  when  reproved  for  their  sins  and  are  not  permitted 
to  break  our  chunh  rules,  hate  both  the  tuini-[ 

ami  abandon  divine  worship,  therefore  resolred,  thai  Bnch  shall  besev- 
monished  and  warned  against  the  dreadfn]  hazard  of  their 
souls;  and  if  they  persevere  in  their  malice,  shall  have  no  right  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  ami  if  tiny  die  without  repentance  shall  not 
be  buried  in  our  cemetery." 

In    1711   the  congregation  of  Christ  Church   wor- 
shiped during  three  Sundays  at  Wicaco  while  their 
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own  church,  on  Second  Street  above  Market,  was 
being  enlarged.  They  had  been  offered  accommoda- 
tions in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  preferred  the 
Swedish  Church,  "  and  for  confirming  the  unity  that 
existed  between  the  two  congregations  a  Swedish 
hymn  was  sung  at  the  English  service."  The  Swed- 
ish and  English  Churches  seem  to  have  been  on 
good  terms.  "  On  solemn  occasions."  said  Mr.  Sandel, 
"as  at  the  laying  of  corner-stones  of  churches,  they 
have  always  invited  us,  and  conducted  themselves  as 
friends  to  our  church." 

In  1717  the  house  at  Passyunk  being  burned  down, 
was  at  once  rebuilt.     That  autumn  the  king  of  Swe-  I 
den  recalled  Rev.  Mr.  Sandel,  appointing  him  to  a 
rectory  in  Dalecarlia,  but  the  recall  was  not  received 
till  May,  1718,  and  further  delays  prevented  the  fare-  J 
well  sermon  and  departure  of  Mr.  Sandel  until  May 
7, 1719.   Rev.  Andrew  Hesselius,  of  Christina  Church,  j 
and  Rev.   Abraham  Lidenius,  of  Raccoon  Church,  j 
were  present,  and  each  agreed  to  preach  once  a  month, 
Arvid  Hernborn,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher,  acting 
as  reader  on  the  alternate  Sabbaths.     This  arrange-  I 
ment  lasted  till  November,  when  Rev.  Joseph  Lid-  j 
man,  a  highly  educated  man,  appointed  by  the  queen 
of  Sweden  in  May  of  that  year,  arrived  at  Wicaco. 
With  him  came  Rev.  Samuel  Hesselius.     In  1722  the 
subject  of  providing  Swedish  schools  for  the  children 
was  considered, — one  of  the  last  efforts  made  to  main- 
tain the  ancient  language  against  the  preponderance 
of  the  English  tongue  then  in  use  in  the  province 
thirty  years.     It  was  resolved  the  next  year  to  divide 
the  church  land  lying  between  the  Moyamensing  and 
Passyunk  roads  into  two  parts,  and  to  let  them  as  pas- 
ture-grounds, the  rental  t'o  be  for  the  use  of  the  pastor. 
"  Seventy  trees,  however,  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation,"  whether  for  shade  purposes 
or  for  firewood  does  not  appear.     In  1725  the  pasture- 
ground  next  the  church  was  ordered  to  be  leased  "  to 
some  honest  person  for  the  relief  of  the  pastor." 

Meanwhile  other  churches  were  established.  The 
germ  of  the  Second  Swedish  Church  began  in  1705, 
when  the  "  upper  inhabitants  made  application  for 
occasional  services  in  the  winter,  because  of  their  j 
distance  from  the  Wicaco  Church.  Rev.  Andrew 
Sandel  officiated  there  twice  that  winter.  The  ar- 
ragemeuts  were  little  better  till  1720.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  in  that  year,  there  was  a  consultation  at 
(iloria  Dei  between  Revs.  Andrew  Hesselius,  Lide- 
nius, Lid  man,  and  Samuel  Hesselius.  It  was  pro- 
posed  i"  i  reel  congregations  at  Calcoon's  Hook  and 
Neshaminy  for  t lie  accommodation  of  the  Swedish 
inhabitants  there,  and  that  Rev.  Samuel  Hesselius 
should  1»'  pastor.  ( Ibjections  being  made  to  this,  the 
proposal  was  made  that  Mr.  Hesselius  should  settle  j 
at  Manating  (Manatawny),  and  the  people  in  that 
region  should  support  him,  to  which  they  cheerfully 
agreed. 

Among  the   Swedes   who   settled    in    this  part  of 
Philadelphia  County,  now  a  portion  ot  Montgomery, 


previous  to  1726,  were  Marcus  Hulings,  Justus  Jus- 
tason,  Martin  Martinson,  Nils  Matson,  Peter  Rambo, 
Jr.,  Gunner  Rambo,  Mounce  Rambo,  Mathias  Hol- 
stein,  Peter  Yocum,  Jonas  Jonasson,  Mr.  Kerliu,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Kerst.  The  church  thus  established 
was  called  St.  Gabriel's,  or  Upper  Merion  Church. 
The  services  for  several  years  were  held  in  private  resi- 
dences. William  J.  Buck  says  ("History  of  Mont- 
gomery County")  that  when  the  church  was  finally 
built  it  was  at  Morlatton.  "  We  know  the  grave- 
yard was  used  here  as  early  as  1719.  The  church 
building  was  first  commenced  in  1735,  and  finished 
in  1737.  Rev.  Samuel  Hesselius  left  Morlatton  in 
1723,  going  to  the  church  at  Christina,  which  his 
brother  had  relinquished,  returning  to  Sweden  that 
year." 

The  Swedish  settlers  took  little  note  of  public 
affairs,  but  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  accused 
Penn's  agents  of  a  failure  to  recognize  their  land 
claims  (held  under  grants  from  the  Duke  of  York), 
and  of  requiring  resurveys,  and. demanding  in  many 
cases  a  quit-rent.  In  1709  a  petition  to  the  Assembly 
upon  this  subject  by  the  Swedes  was  signed  by  the 
following  persons  :  Zacharias  Cock,  Eric  Keen,  John 
Tanck,  Otto  Earnest  Cock,  Peter  Peterson,  John 
Aretson,  Matthias  Nezelius,  Anders  Bonde,  Anders 
Mortenson,  Valentine  Kock,  Andrew  Longacre,  John 
Mortenson,  Gabriel  Cock,  John  Stille,  Hans  George, 
Morten  Mortenson,  Gosta  Gostason,  Hans  Bonde, 
Lors  Mortenson,  Olle  Bonde,  Gabriel  Friend,  John 
Ellet,  John  Hindrickson,  Matthias  Keen. 

A  petition  upon  the  same  subject,  sent  to  the  As- 
sembly, in  1722,  by  several  ancient  settlers  and 
owners  of  land,  called  "  the  Swedes'  petition,"  con- 
tained the  following  names,  which  we  recognize  as 
Swedish:  Andrew  Longacre,  Andrew  Rambo,  John 
Cock,  Jonathan  Jones,  Andrew  Jones,  John  Ellett, 
Andrew  Justa,  Christopher  Swanson,  John  Keen, 
Swan  Rambo,  Laurence  Boore,  Charles  Cox,  Andrew 
Yocum,  Swan  Yocum,  Audrew  Boone,  Andrew  Hin- 
greson,  Hans  Boone,  David  Morton,  Peter  Longacre, 
Peter  Rambo,  Sr.,  Zachariah  Cock,  Mathias  Niclins, 
Swans  Boone,  Hans  Toston,  Valentine  Cock,  Swan 
Justa,  Justa  Justis,  John  Swanson,  Peter  Rambo,  Jr., 
John  Orcher. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lidman,  at  Wicaco,  was  recalled  by 
Bishop  Swedburg,  of  Upsala,  in  1730,  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  on  the  24th  Sunday  in  Trinity,  set 
sail  shortly  after,  carrying  with  him  a  collection  of 
furs  as  a  gift  to  the  king  and  the  bishop,  and  retired 
to  a  Swedish  parish.  Rev.  J.  Eusberg  (or  Eneberg), 
then  pastor  at  Christina,  preached  at  Wicaco  also. 
King  Frederick,  in  August,  173:2,  appointed  Rev. 
Gabriel  Falck,  who  arrived  in  time  to  preach  Jan. 
7,  1733,  but  left  the  pastorate  that  year  and  went  to 
St.  Gabriel's  Church.  Two  successive  letters  were 
written  to  Sweden  for  a  successor,  and  at  last  Rev. 
John  Dylander  arrived,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
Nov.  G,  1737.     Mr.  Dylander  worked  with  great  zeal, 
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and  increased  the  efficiency  of  every  church  depart- 
ment, but  died  suddenly  in  1741,  and  another  inter- 
regnum, this  time  of  two  years,  followed  in  the  church 
of  Gloria  Dei.  Revs.  John  Eusberg  and  Petrus  Tran- 
berg  did  what  they  could  to  supply  the  vacancy.  Rev. 
Gabriel  Nesman  was  the  next  pastor  from  Sweden, 
and  brought  over  a  large  supply  of  books.  He  began 
his  work  Oct.  20,  1743.  The  gain  of  the  English 
language  over  Swedish  was  more  and  more  manifest. 

In  the  year  1743  the  following  were  wardens  and 
vestrymen  of  the  Church  of  Gloria  Dei:  Benjamin 
Bengtson  (Baukson),  Martin  Garretts,  Lars  Bure;  in 
1744,  Jacob  Bengtson,  Peter  Jones,  Andrew  Toy,  in 
place  of  the  above ;  also  Peter  Cock  and  John  Hen- 
derson, of  Philadelphia;  Hans  Tate  and  Jacob 
Archer,  of  Amasland ;  Andrew  Georgen  ;  in  1745, 
Andrew  Bonde,  John  Garrett,  Jacob  Bengtson,  Elias 
Rambo,  wardens;  Jacob  Rambo,  Andrew  Justis, 
Morton  Morton,  vestrymen.  The  old  church  build- 
ing was  not  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair  during  this 
period.  The  roof  was  reported  to  be  out  of  order  in 
1725;  the  doors  and  pews  required  speedy  repairs  in 
1727  ;  the  windows  and  shutters  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  1728.  Part  of  the  church  roof  was  blown 
off  in  1732.  In  1748  the  church  roof  was  re-shingled 
on  the  north  side. 

The  glebe  in  Passyunk  (at  Point  Breeze)  was  leased 
to  Peter  Cock  and  Morris  Cock  in  1731  for  four  pounds 
per  annum.  In  1733  the  parsonage  house  at  Wicaco 
was  built,  and  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Swedish 
pastors  for  many  years.  In  1737  the  glebe  at  Pass 
yunk  was  leased  to  Andrew  Rambo  for  five  pounds 
per  annum,  and  the  two  lots  at  Wicaco  to  Jacob 
Bengtson  for  £7  10s.  per  annum. 

It  was  resolved  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Nesman 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  pastorship  of  the 
Church  of  Gloria  Dei,  gratitude  to  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den required  that  the  arrival  of  a  successor  duly 
commissioned  in  Sweden  should  be  waited  for.  On 
the  22d  of  February,  1750,  word  came  from  Bishop 
Benzelius,  recalling  Rev.  Mr.  Nesman,  and  appoint- 
ing Rev.  Olaf  Parvin,  who  arrived  on  the  7th  of  July 
on  the  ship  "  Speedwell,"  and  preached  on  the  22d, 
from  Jeremiah  i.  7.  The  provost,  Rev.  Israel  Acrelius, 
of  Christina,  Rev.  Eric  Unander,  of  Raccoon  and 
Penn's  Neck,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Nesman  officiated  at  this 
installation.  The  former  pastor  did  not  return  to 
Sweden  until  late  in  1752. ' 


1  In  17-13  the  following  advertisement  appeal  ■  •>  1  in  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia newspapers: 

"Gabriel  Nesman,  minister  at  Wicaco,  advertises  that  he  soon  de- 
signs to  sail  fur  Swedeland,  and  owes  some  debts  heir,  and  to  pay  them. 

aa  well  art  support  his  family  and  lay  up  something  for  los  passage  I it', 

he  intends  to  open  a  sel 1  for  the  learned  languages,  or  such  philo- 
sophical or  theological  sciences  as  required,  and  humbly  hopes  !b..-e 
who  wish  to  encourage  him  will  meet  him  at  the  Indian  King,  Market 
Street,  on  the  9th  of  December,  when  tiny  v.  ill  he  waited  on  by  their 
bumble  servant,  G.  N." 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.   Nesman  advertised  a  stray  horse;   also  two 


Rev.  Mr.  Parlin  preached  at  Gloria  Dei,  much  re- 
spected and  loved,  till  the  spring  of  1757,  when  Rev. 
Eric  Norderlind  became  his  assistant.  In  December, 
after  a  sudden  illness  of  only  four  days,  Mr.  Parlin 
died.  Rev.  Mr.  Unander,  of  Christina,  preached  in 
English,  and  a  few  days  later  Rev.  Mr.  Lideniua  in 
Swedish,  both  from  Timothy  ii.  4,  li,  7.  and  8.  Mr. 
Parlin  was  buried  in  the  chancel  in  Wicaco  Church, 
beside  Rudman  and  Dylander.2  Rev.  Mr.  Norderlind 
supplied  the  church.  In  1758,  January  22d,  the  con- 
gregation wrote  to  Upsala,  to  bishop  and  Consistory, 
hoping  that  the  widow  and  children  of  Mr.  Parlin 
might  be  helped.  They  also  asked,  as  a  privilege, 
that  they  might  be  allowed  occasionally  to  have  their 
services  in  English,  the  Swedes  and  English  being  so 
intermixed  as  to  make  religious  instruction  in  both 
languages  necessary. 

The  church  grew  under  Mr.  Norderlind's  minis- 
trations, and  large  crowds  attended.  In  1759,  Rev. 
Charles  Magnus  Wrangel  arrived  to  take  charge,  and 
his  being  provost  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church, 
and  his  intimate  friendship  with  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  the  patriarch  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country,  brought  him  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Lutherans.  In  17G3  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Assembly  for  naturalization,  and  his 
petition  was  granted.  During  his  term  a  quarrel 
arose  in  the  congregation.  There  were  many  new 
members,  and  they  found  that  Swedes  and  "  sons  of 
pioneers"  held  all  the  offices.     A  new  charter  taking 


intend,  Cod  willing,  to  leave  for  Swedeland  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
lerefore  desire  such  gentlemen  as  have  any  demands  on  me  to  bring 
leir  accounts  in  order  to  be  paid,  and  those  indebted  to  make  speedy 


lipesof  wine  for  sail 

In  June,  1752,  he  a 

79 


i  advertised  as  folio 


—I  have  some  very  good  High   Dutch  in  r 

•  <lisp<-e  .if,  ami   other  spirit  in»'ilii;iti..ns  ;  I 


2  The  inscription  reads,— 

"  Si-te  viator,  quisqui?  et  mortalis  fund-  lachrynias  in  hoccorruptionia 
domicilio.  Jacet  in  pace  et  quiete  beale  ni'-rtuus,  vir  eruditions  con- 
Bpicuus,  a  Deo  doctus,  plur  revercudus  dus  magister  Olavufi  Parlin,  oc- 
clesiarum  Suecit  Lutherarum  quae  Deo  ColMguntui  In  Boreal.  America 
propositus  i-t  pastor  in  Wicaco  meritissimu 
MDCCXVI.  Ordinatua  verbi  divini  minister  i  d  MDCCXL1  adiit 
American   1760.     Inivit  aocietatem  conjugalem   1:  L.     Obiil   die  22 

Decern,  ad.  1757. 

"fie  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  true  friend,  and 
during  hi*  i'hnMi;tn  warfare  a  faithful  and  valiant  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  In  the  leal  i  bj  heavenly  succors,  he 

quitted  the  Held,  not  captive,  but  d itqti en .r,  ami  is  numbered  among 
the  i  hlldren  of  God." 

That  over  Rev.  Mr.  Dylander  i*  as  follows: 

"In  memory  of  R*v,  John  Dtlandkr,  missionary  from  Sweden,  and 
four  years  minister  of  this  church,  who  died  Nov.  2, 1742. 

■  While  hero  he  sang  his  Make 

The  listening  angels  heard  his  song, 

\ii.l  .  .illr-l    Ihi'i!    ■  ■■!.-  Tl    -M'll  .uvay, 

,1  with  a  Btraioso  like  their  own 

"  His  soul, attentive  I 
And  quickly  llstenli 


vas  a  flue  singer, 


i  explalm  this  Inscription. 


i2:;s 
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effect  about  this  time  enabled  the  radicals,  in  the 
election  of  1765,  to  defeat  Andrew  Bank-son,  who 
had  been  treasurer  for  many  years.  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  decree  he  resorted  to  the  newspapers, 
and  attacked  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Wrangel  and  the  new 
vestry,  declaring  that  there  had  been  insinuations 
against  his  honesty  and  an  imputation  that  he  had 
used  the  church  money  in  his  private  affairs.  Mr. 
Wrangel  and  the  new  vestry  both  responded,  the 
latter  declaring  it  was  not  averred  that  there  were 
any  insinuations  against  Mr.  Bankson's  honesty,  but 
that  it  was  said  he  would  not  make  a  statement  of 
his  accounts.  The  vestry  also  said  that  special 
thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Wrangel  for  his  generous, 
disinterested,  and  spirited  conduct  in  restoring  to  the 
congregation  their  rights  and  liberties,  "  to  which 
they  were  entitled  as  free  subjects  of  a  happy  Eng- 
lish government,"  a  thing  which  was  necessary,  be- 
cause previously  "  the  management  of  the  estate  of 
the  church  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  one  or 
two  families.'"  Mr.  Wrangel  had  assisted  in  procur- 
ing and  approved  of  the  charter  making  the  vestry  a 
body  politic. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wrangel  returned  to  Sweden  in  1768,  and 
was  made  a  bishop.  He  died  eighteen  years  later. 
The  new  rector,  Rev.  Andreas  Goeranson,  had  arrived 
from  Sweden  in  1766,  but  had  been  preaching  else- 
where.    He  served  till  the  autumn  of  1779. 

During  these  years  but  little  is  known  of  the  St. 
Gabriel  or  Morlatton  Church.  When  Rev.  Samuel 
Hesselius  left  it  (in  1731)  there  was  a  long  intermis- 
sion. But  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Falck,  who  left  Gloria 
Dei  in  the  same  year,  became  the  pastor  of  St.  Ga- 
briel's in  1735,  and  remained  there  until  1745.  In  1735 
the  church  building  was  commenced,  and  finished  in 
1737.  The  church  books  containing  records  of  mar- 
riages and  baptisms  begin  in  that  year.  After  17  15, 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  at  the  Trappe,  served  the  Morlatton  (also 
Molatton,  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation)  congrega- 
tion until  1752,  as  much  as  his  other  engagements 
would  permit.  Mr.  Buck  says  ("  History  of  Mont- 
gomery County")  that  the  present  church  was  erected 
in  1801.  The  graveyard  attached  to  it  comprises 
nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall. 
The  most  common  names  on  the  tombstones  are 
Yocum,  Hillings,  Jones,  Kerst,  Harrison,  Koons, 
Lotl  1  >ehaven,  Eisenberg,  Brower,  Lear,  Leaf,  Doug- 
las, Rahn,  Ingles,  Schunk,  Bunn,  Koop,  Bird,  Kerlin, 
Tea,  Henton,  Krouse,  Butter,  Bell,  Lake,  Stanley, 
Robeson,  and  Turner.  In  1762  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Murray,  who  was  sent  from  Europe  by  the  Society 
lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  an  or- 
ganization attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  took 
charge  of  St.  Gabriel's  and  preached  there  until  176S. 
i  Henry    M.    Muhlenberg,  in   his  journal, 

-peak-  of  his  having  been  visited  at  the  Trappe  by 
the  Swedish  missionary,  Eageblatt,  who  preached  in 
many  different  churches. 


Up  to  1760  there  were  not  more  than  two  Swedish 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Delaware,  and  two 
in  New  Jersey.  But  Wicaco  was  now  too  large  and 
populous  a  parish,  so  steps  were  taken  to  form  new 
congregations,  both  at  Merion  and  Kingsessing. 

The  church  in  Upper  Merion  township  was  given 
the  name  of  Christ  Church.  It  is  situated  in  Swedes- 
burg,  about  a  mile  below  Norristown,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  erected  about  1760.  The  land  on  which 
it  was  built  belonged  to  Morris  Rambo.  There  are 
tombstones  in  the  graveyard  of  this  church  which  go 
back  to  1744,  '45,  '48.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  common  names :  Broades,  Brooke,  Halstin, 
Gartley,  Supplee,  Novioch,  Custer,  Ramsey,  Thomas, 
Amies,  Jones,  Clay,  Hughes,  Munson,  Learnard,  Pas- 
torius,  De  Haven,  Rambo,  Engle,  Coats,  Roberts, 
Famous,  and  Henderson. 

The  church  in  Kingsessing  was  called  St.  James, 
and  was  upon  the  southeastern  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Darby,  not  far  from  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern.  The 
church  was  plain,  built  of  stone,  and  was  solid  and 
substantial.  The  original  building  forms  the  south- 
western wing  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  James  at 
the  same  place.  On  March  29,  1762,  Andrew  Justus 
conveyed  to  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  James  Coultas, 
William  Boon,  Zachariah  Cocks,  Ephrath  Ellis, 
Matthias  Nitcillis,  George  Morton,  Andrew  Urian, 
Swan  Culin,  and  John  Faler,  for  George  Grantham 
and  Seth  Thomas,  three  acres  of  land  for  "a  Lutheran 
Church,  thereafter  to  be  erected  and  to  be  officiated 
and  served  in  the  English  tongue  by  the  Swedish  Epis- 
copal Lutheran  ministers  at  Wicaco,  near  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  forever."  This  transfer  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  and  others  shows  how  closely  the  Swedish 
and  German  Lutheran  Churches  were  united.  Mr. 
Muhlenberg,  with  his  associates,  held  the  property 
until  Oct.  17,  1765,  when  those  trustees  conveyed 
the  ground  to  the  united  vestry,  etc.,  of  the  Swedish 
Churches  of  Gloria  Dei,  Christ  Church,  and  St. 
James'.1 


who  departed  this  life  September  lsth,  176s,  aged  2ti 

Watch  and  pray,  do  Dot  delay, 

For  time  doth  quickly  pa>s  ; 

Tor  you  may  see,  that  pass  by  me, 

Mau'B  days  are  like  the  grass." 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of 

Thomas  Phillips, 

who  departed  this  life  27th  November,  17' ■»,  aged  - 

"In  memory  of 

Zacharias  Cox, 
who  departed  this  life  April  7th,  1773,  aged  33  years. 
Censure  not  him  that  here  doth  lay, 
For  every  one  that  debt  must  pay  ; 
Though  cold  his  bed  and  dark  his  doom, 
Yet  angels  watch  above  his  tomb, 
Till  the  loud  music  of  the  skies, 
Relieves  the  guard,  and  bids  him  rise." 
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On  Sept.  25, 1765,  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Penn,  quently,  no  hopes  of  relief."     War  interrupted  com- 

by  charter,  incorporated  the  united  Swedish  Lutheran  munications,  and  when,  in   .May,   1783,  a 

Churches  of  Gloria  Dei,  at  Wicaco,  St.  James,  at  reply  was  received  by  him,  peace  was  established 

Kingsessing,  and  Christ  Church,  at  Upper   Merion.  and    prospects   in   every   way  better.      He  therefore 

These  churches  were  all  under  the  same  jurisdiction  j  wrote   that  if  the   charge  of  the   churches   of   Wi- 

as  Gloria  Dei.     Rev.  Mr.  Wrangel  officiated  at  all  of  ,  caco,   Kingsessing,  and   Upper  Merion,  which  were 

them  by  turns.  to  become  vacant  by  the  recall  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hultgren, 

Rev.  Andreas  Goeranson  found  his  duties  too  much  were  given  him  he  would  remain,  and  assist  his  auc- 

without  help,  and  Rev.  Matthias  Hultgren  became  cessor  at  the  churches  of  Raccoon  and   Penn's    \> 


assistant  about  1780,  and  was  recalled  to  Sweden  in 
1786.  Goeranson  had  returned  the  previous  year, 
and  died  in  1800.  After  Hultgren  was  recalled  Rev. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Collin  took  charge  of  Gloria  Dei,  St. 
James',  Christ  Church,  and  perhaps  St.  Gabriel's  also. 
He  had  been  sent  from  Sweden  in  May,  1770,  having 
no  particular  charge  assigned  to  him.  His  missiou 
seems  to  have  been  general  to  the  churches  in  New 
Jersey.  May  12,  1770,  he 
took  charge  of  the  missions 
at  Raccoon  and  Penn's 
Neck,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1778,  when, 
under  date  of  July  8th,  he 
solicited  his  recall.  Affairs 
were  gloomy  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  consequence  of  the 
war,  which,  he  said,  had 
produced  demoralization 
among  the  people,  and 
brought  religion  to  a  low 
condition.  Congregations 
had  been  weakened.  The 
troubles  in  regard  to  Con- 
tinental and  Provincial 
money  had  reduced  the 
rents  of  the  Swedes'  church- 
lands,  and  many  articles  of 
necessity  had  increased  in 
value,  judged  by  the  paper- 
money  standard,  while  ac- 
cording to  specie  stand- 
ard they  had  shrunk  im- 
mensely in  value,  and  "there  was  no  prospect  of 
peace  or  civil  order  for  several  years,  and,  conse- 

"  Here  lieth  the  remains  of 

Mrs.  I.ydia  Ann  Wallace, 

who  departed  thin  life  11th  September,  AJ>.  1781,  in 

the  36th  year  of  her  age." 

"  In  memory  of 

SUSAN, 

wife  of  Israel  Longacre,  who  died  April  4th,  t784, 

aged  57  years." 

"  In  memory  of 

Israel  Longacre, 

who  departed  this  life  Septemher  23d,  1784,  aged  59  yean." 

"  In  memory  of 

Eleanmi. 

who  departed  this  life  July  loth    i 

Farewell,  fond  world,  I  have  done  with  it 

And  I  am  carolers  what  thou  sayeth  of  me ; 
Thy  love  I  court  not,  nor  thy /ton-  [«*     I 
I  hope,  through  charity,  my  head  will  lie 


by  his  influence  and  experience.  Upon  this  request 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  churches  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a  resolve  of  Aug.  10,  1785.  He  commenced 
his  service  in  July,  1786,  and  was  still  in  charge  of 
Gloria  Dei,  St.  James',  and  Christ  Churches  in  1801, 
and  indeed  until  nearly  1825.  During  half  a  cental; 
of  faithful  service,  he  took  charge  of  the  Swedish 
churches,  and  he  was  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  self- 
sacrificing  missionary  cler- 


ISIiAKL     lit]   1   II-. 


gymen,  who  proved  them- 
selves willing  to  forego  life 
among  their  friends  and 
kindred  to  build  up  the 
little  pioneer  churches,  so 
hungry  for  the  gospel  in 
their  native  language.  But 
long  before  Dr.  Collin's 
death,  in  1831,  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity 
for  missionaries  to  preach 
in  Swedish,  nor  for  kings 
and  bishops  to  write  let- 
ters and  send  books  to 
the  Gloria  Dei  Church. 
The  English  language  had 
grown  to  be  that  of  busi- 
ness and  religion  ;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Swedes  were  no 
longer  Swedes,  but  Amer- 
icans. His  pastorate  de- 
Bervesalonger account  than 
we  have  space  for,  but  a  few 
points  must  be  mentioned. 
The  three  churches  which  were  under  the  control 
of  Dr.  Collin  were  joined  in  one  corporation  under 
their  old  titles  by  Act  of  Assembly  passed  Sept.  10, 
17S7.  During  the  Revolution  Wicaco  escaped  annoy- 
ance, except  during  the  short  period  when  the  contest 


••  In  memory  of 
Petel  3 
who  departed  this  HI     - 

years  and  'J  months. 
•  II.   was  among  the  first,  in  1776,  who  took  up  anna  i 
servi.  e,  and  steadily  adhered  to  hei   i 

-\oJ  with  the 
if  hia  fellow-mortals." 

most  common  npon  tlte  tombstonea  in  I    la  ground  are  tho 

mies  are  Gray, 
I  i/.enhry,  Koiniy,  De 
ilartnar,  Kochenpergei 
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was  carried  on  upon  the  Delaware  River  between  the 
American  vessels  and  the  British  fleet.  The  building 
was  within  the  British  lines,  and  protected.  The 
church  of  St.  .Tames ,  Kingsessing,  must  have  been  dis 
turbed  greatly,  as  it  was  .sometimes  within  British  con 
trol  and  sometimes  within  the  power  of  the  Aineri 
cans.  Christ  Church,  at  Swedesbtirg,  in  Upper  Merion 
and  St.  Gabriel's,  at  Morlatton,  escaped  disturbance, 
except  while  the  Americans  were  at  Valley  Forge, 
when  the  intervening  country  was  ravaged  by  Simcoe 
and  his  loyalists,  but  preaching  was  much  interrupted. 
Rev.  Slater  Clay  officiated  at  Christ  Church  once  a 
month  from  1792  to  his  death,  in  1821.  Matthias 
Holstein,  of  Norristown,  related  that  "about  1790 
nearly  all  who  attended  this  church  came  on  horse- 
back."' He  further  says,  "  It  is  believed  that  no 
preaching  was  ever  done  there  in  Swedish." 

After  the  Revolution 
Dr.  Collin  undertook  a 
translation  into  English  of 
Acrelius'  "  History  of  New 
Sweden,"  a  work  com- 
menced in  1799,  at  the 
request  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  York, 
which  still  has  possession 
of  the  manuscript.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical 
Society,  aud  at  one  time 
ii-  vice-president.  He  died 
at  Wicaco  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1831,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year. 

Rev.  Snyder  B.  Simes, 
rector  of  the  Gloria  Dei 
Church,  in  his  memorial 
sermon  for  1870,  says  that 
in  forty-five  years  of  Dr. 
Collin's  ministry  he  mar- 
ried no  less  than  three 
thousand     three    hundred 


ence  of  the  colonies 
aid   from    Sweden   v 


REV.  JEHU    CUKTIS    CLA 


appearance  of  the  exterior.  In  1846  the  church  as- 
sumed nearly  its  present  aspect.  Dr.  Clay's  assistant 
during  his  later  years,  Rev.  Mr.  Leadenham,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  rector  of  the  old  church.  Nest  came 
Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  who  remained  three  years,  and  during 
his  ministrations  the  Sunday-school  chapel  was  built. 
The  orders  and  succession  of  the  Swedish  Church 
have  always  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Swedish  clergymen  and  the  Church 
of  England  ministers  in  the  churches  in  or  near 
Philadelphia,  always  labored  harmoniously  together. 
They  exchanged  pulpits  and  supplied  each  other's 
churches  in  case  of  vacancies.  In  the  English  ser- 
vices held  in  the  Swedish  Churches,  the  English 
Prayer-Book  was  used,  and  when,  after  the  independ- 
i  fully  established,  all  further 
discontinued,  these  Swedish 
churches  were  commended 
to  the  care  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  as 
that  which  in  its  episcopal 
government  most  nearly 
resembled  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Sweden.  All 
of  them  have  been  united 
with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  since  Dr. 
Collin's  death.  The  three 
churches  of  Wicaco,  King- 
sessing, and  Upper  Merion, 
which  had  been  united, 
became  in  1S43,  by  almost 
unanimous  consent,  dis- 
tinct parishes.  Gloria  Dei 
Church  was  admitted  into 
union  with  the  Episcopal 
Convention  in  1S45.  The 
present  rector,  the  Rev. 
Snyder  B.  Simes,  entered 
upon  the  charge  in  1868. 

The    ministries    of    Dr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Leadenham,  Mr. 


and  seventy-five  couples.     In  1790  he  married  one  I  Reed,  and  of  the  present  pastor  in  Gloria  Dei  Church-, 


hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  the  next  year  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine.  In  his  old  age  he  was  a  very 
eccentric  individual,  and  many  odd  stories  are  told 
about  him. 

The  successor  oi    Dr.  Collin  was  a  gentleman  who 

his  assistant  for  about  a  year,  Rev.  Jehu 

Curtis  Clay,   then   recently  ordained.      When   he   as- 


all  were  successful.  The  parish  is  an  active  and 
vigorous  one,  its  work  and  influence  extensive,  and 
its  appointments  good.  It  has  its  churchyard  and 
burial-ground,  a  rectory,  two  Sunday-school  build- 
ings, and  a  sexton's  house.  It  derives  an  annual 
income  from  some  old  ground-rents,  and  in  1879  an 
endowment  fund  to  accumulate  until  1900  was  began] 


sumed  this  important  position,  Dec.  5,  1831,  the  three  and  already  amounts  to  some  thousands  of  dollars. 
churches  were  united,  but  in  1843  they  were  separated         Among  the  interesting  old  graves  in  the  church] 

listincl  parishes,  each  with  its  own  rector,  yard   is  that   of    Alexander   Wilson,   the  celebrated 

For  thirty-two  years,  or  until    1862,  this  good    and  ornithologist,  who,  in  his  desire    to  be  buried  here, 

faithful  minister  led  his  congregation.     The  church  speaks  of  it  as  "that  spot  sacred  to  peace  and  soli- 

was  soon  too  small   for  the  assembly,  but  all  talk  of  tude,  whither  the  charms  of  nature  might  invite  the 


building  a  new  one  was  fortunately  overruled, though 
many  alterations  and  improvements  were  made,  none 
of  them,  however,  in  any  way  changing  the  general 


Steps  of  the  votary  of  the  muses,  and  where  the  birds     ! 
mighl  Bing  over  his  grave." 
The  old  Gloria  Dei  Church  is   a  sacred  relic  of 
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colonial  days,  and  of  the  earliest  Philadelphia,  when 
it  was  "a  neat  little  village."  It  is  a  place  of  his- 
torical as  well  as  ecclesiastical  interest,  and  belongs 
to  the  whole  commonwealth.  It  is  a  hundred  and 
eighty-four  years  now  since  the  classic  building  was 
dedicated.  Here  for  over  two  hundred  years  the 
quiet  and  moss-grown  cemetery  has  been  receiving 
for  their  last  quiet  rest  the  pioneers  who  had  landed 
with  Printz,  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Campanius, 
helped  to  consecrate  the  Tinicum  Island  Church  in 
1643,  or  the  Wicaco  block-house  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  block-bouse  near  which  William  Penn 
landed,  on  the  tree-shaded  knoll  sloping  down  to  the 
broad  and  gleaming  river,  and  to  a  pleasant  inlet  on 
the  north,  looking  across  to  another  knoll  crowned 
by  the  rough  log  cabin  of  the  Swansons,  who  then 
owned  what  is  now  Southwark,  Moyameusing,  and 
Passyunk.  If  those  homely  toilers  could  return  for 
a  glimpse  of  the  Philadelphia  of  1884,  with  what 
surprise  would  they  behold  its  vast  development. 

THE   SOCIETY   OF   FRIENDS. 

The  Quakers  under  George  Fox — he  was  born  in 
the  year  1624 — originally  called  themselves  "Pro- 
fessors'' or  "  Children  of  the  Light."  It  was  Ger- 
vase  Bennet,  the  magistrate  signing  the  mittimus 
when  Fox  was  first  arrested  at  Derby,  who  gave  to 
the  sect  in  derision  the  name  of  "Quakers,"  be- 
cause Fox  bade  him  and  those  present  to  "tremble 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord."1  Bennet,  a  sturdy  Puri- 
tan and  Roundhead,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  trem- 
bling at  anything,  and  the  extravagant  bodily 
tremors  of  the  new  sect  might  easily  be  denominated 
quakings.  The  name  stuck, — it  is  usually  the  case 
with  sects  and  parties  that  they  get  their  most  en- 
during titles  from  the  lips  of  opponents, — and  the 
Friends  have  no  aversion  to  hear  themselves  so  called. 
The  authentic  title  of  Friends  was  not  adopted  until 
the  sect  embraced  a  considerable  society.  In  their 
earlier  periods  the  Friends  encountered  bitter  perse- 
cution, and  endured  it  with  steadfast  hearts  even  to 
death  under  torture.  In  these  periods  they  were  in- 
tensely imbued  with  a  missionary  and  proselyting 
spirit,  and  went  abroad  through  all  lands  to  invite 
others  to  participate  in  the  awful  gifts  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  with  which  they  believed  themselves  en- 
dowed. They  believed  the  grace  of  God  to  be  upon 
them,  making  them  intuitively  conscious  of  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  Word,  and  that  this  infalli- 
bility of  perception  of  the  truth  carried  with  it  a  sa- 
cred duty  of  teaching  and  preaching  to  the  unenlight- 
ened. 

Originally  they  came  to  America  to  seek  savages 
to  convert,  but  soon  learned  to  tlee  hither  for  refuge 
from  persecution.  In  Maryland,  in  Delaware,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  Pennsylvania  they  found  a  securit) 
for  rest  and  worship  denied  them  everywhere  else, 

i  Sewell,  "  History  of  the  People  called  Q 


and  speedily  they  began  to  form  towns  in  those  col- 
onies,— towns  which  still  exist. 

The  first  Quakers  on  the  Delaware  landed  at  the 
place  afterward  known  as  Salem,  where  a  town  grew 
up.  In  1667  others  of  the  same  persuasion  followed, 
and  settled  at  the  localities  afterward  called  Glouces- 
ter and  Beverly,  the  latter  subsequently  known  as 
Burlington,  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  prominent 
member  of  the  society  who  visited  any  part  of  the 
country  attached  to  Pennsylvania  was  tin  famous 
George  Fox,  who,  in  1672,  arrived  in  Maryland,  anil, 
crossing  to  the  eastern  shore,  proceeded  to  New  Cas- 
tle, on  the  Delaware.  From  this  point  he  continued 
his  journey  northward  to  Middletown,  in  East  New 
Jersey,  where  there  was  already  a  Quaker  meeting- 
house. After  visiting  New  England  he  returned  to 
Middletown,  and,  having  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
the  help  of  Indians  and  their  canoes,  he  and  his  fel- 
low-travelers proceeded  to  New  Castle.  On  reaching 
the  latter  town  he  met  with  a  handsome  reception 
from  the  Governor  (Carre),  and  had  a  large  meeting 
there,  it  being  the  first  ever  held  at  that  place.  From 
New  Castle,  Fox  went  to  Maryland,  and  thence  back 
to  England. 

Three  years  later  William  Edmondson,  an  English 
Friend,  while  making  a  second  visit  to  North  Amer- 
ica, came  to  Middletown,  N.  J.,  from  New  England, 
and  attempted  to  reach  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  at 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Trenton,  but  lost  his  way. 
He  finally  discovered  the  falls,  and  after  visiting  set- 
tlements on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  proceeded 
to  New  Castle,  and  from  that  point  to  Maryland. 
Shortly  afterward,  in  1679,  Jasper  Dankers  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  members  of  the  religious  sect  called  Laba- 
dists,  also  \isitcd  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware, 
and  finally  established  a  community  at  Bohemia 
Manor  in  Cecil  County,  Md.  In  their  "Journal," 
!  published  by  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  they 
I  mention  having  met  some  of  the  Quakers  on  the 
Delaware,  whom  they  describe  as  being  "the  most 
worldly  of  men  in  all  their  deportment  and  conver- 
sation." The  two  Labadists  appear  to  have  formed 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  but  their 
impressions  were  evidently  colored  by  prejudice  and 
bigotry. 

As  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  grew,  Weekly, 
Monthly,  and  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Friends  wen- 
established  at  Burlington  and  Rancocas.  At  Shaka- 
maxon  the  first  meetings  were  held  in  1681.  In  the 
year  1682  it  was  established  by  the  consent  of  the 
meetingal  Burlington  that  Monthly  Meetings  between 
Friends  at  Arwames  (Gloucester  and  Shakamaxon 
should  be  held  on  the  second  First  day  of  each  month. 
The  first,  for  Arwames,    was   to  be  held    at   William 

I  I'm.'  I'oini  (Gloucestei  I' 
on  the  aecond  First  dayof  the  Third  montl 
this  year  (1682),  and  the  next  at  Thomas  Fairman's 
at  Shakamaxon,  and  so  on  alternately.     Phi-  meeting 

at    Fairman's  was   tin-   first   known  to  have  been  held 
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within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia.  A  six 
weeks'  meeting  r<>r  business  was  also  appointed  to  be 
held  between  the  Friends  of  these  two  places.  These 
meetings  did  not  long  continue.  The  settlement  of 
Philadelphia  rendered  it  more  convenient  to  make 
the  place  of  assembling  in  the  city,  and  the  meeting 
held  at  Shakamaxon  reused.  Richard  Townsend,  in 
his  "  Testimony,"  says,  "  Our  first  concern  was  to  keep 
up  and  maintain  our  religious  worship,  and,  in  order 
thereto,  we  had  several  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  one  boarded  meeting-house  was  set 
up  where  the  city  was  to  be,  near  the  Delaware;  and, 
as  we  had  nothing  but  love  and  good-will  in  our 
hearts  .me  to  another,  we  bad  very  comfortable  meet- 
ings from  time  to  time,  and  after  our  meeting  was 
over  we  assisted  one  another  in  building  little  houses 
for  our  shelter."  As  Townsend  came  with  William 
Penn  in  the  "  Welcome,"  it  seems  certain  from  this 
that  the  meeting-house  was  put  up  even  before  the 
dwellings,  and  while  the  caves  were  yet  in  use. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1683,  a  meeting  of  Friends 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Monthly  Meetings  should  be  held  on  the  first 
Third  day  of  every  month  for  men's  and  women's 
meeting,  and  that  every  third  meeting  should  be  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Thomas  Holme,  John  Songhurst, 
Thomas  Wynne,  and  Griffith  Owen  were  selected  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  choice  of  a 
site  for  a  meeting-house  and  for  building  the  same, 
the  charge  to  be  borne  by  Friends  belonging  to  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  John  Hart  and  Henry  Waddy 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  and  Thomas  Brown 
and  Henry  Lewis  for  the  town  and  lower  part  of  the 
county,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick  and 
supply  them  with  what  they  deemed  necessary,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  August,  1684,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia decided  that  a  meeting-house  should  be  built 
in  the  Centre  Square,  to  be  of  brick,  its  dimensions 
sixty  by  l'irty  feet.  For  some  reason  the  size  was 
altered  in  the  next  year,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
house  should  be  fifty  feet  long  and  forty-six  wide. 
It  was  also  ordered  that  the  erection  of  the  building 
be  finished  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  now  composed  of  the  meetings  of 
Philadelphia,  Tacony,  Poquessing,  the  Welsh  Friends 
of  tin-  Welsh  tract  in  ( Ihester  ( lounty,  and  those  near 
tin-  city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  inert  i  ng-house  was 
of  construction  at  Centre  .square  another 
was  projected  upon  the  river  bank,  being  situated  on 
Front  abovi  Sassafras  Street.  Robert  Turner,  in  his 
letter  to  William  Penn,  of  Aug.  3,  1685,  published  by 
the  latter  in  his  second  account  of  Pennsylvania, 
chapter  xxxi.,  says,  "We  are  now  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  brick  meeting-house  in  the  Centre 

(sixty  feet  long  and  al t  forty  feel  broad),  and  hope 

to  soon  have  it  up,  there  being  man)  hearts  and  hands 
at  work  that  will  do  it.     A  large  meeting  house,  fifty 


feet  long  and  thirty-eight  broad,  also  going  on  in  the 
front  of  the  river  for  an  evening  meeting." 

This  meeting-bouse  was  situated  on  the  square  at 
Broad  and  Market  Streets,  and  not  at  Twelfth  and 
Market  Streets,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some. 

The  Bank  meeting-house  was  probably  of  frame, 
and  was  but  a  temporary  affair,  being  replaced  by 
another  of  brick,  built  in  1703,  which  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  Front  Street  above  Race,  and  was  torn 
down  many  years  ago. 

The  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  was  formed  in 
1684,  of  three  meetings,  one  called  the  Schuylkill, 
another  Merion,  and  the  other  Haverford.  The  first 
Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Duckett,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  a 
short  distance  above  the  present  site  of  Market  Street 
bridge.1 

The  first  burying-ground  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  near  the  river,  between  Market  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets.  It  probably  belonged  to  the  Centre 
Meeting,  but  the  ownership  and  the  date  at  which  it 
was  first  used  are  now  matters  of  conjecture. 

The  Friends  had  external  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  which  troubled  them  quite  as  much  as  their 
internal  wrestlings  with  conscience  and  the  flesh  and 
spirit ;    but    this    pressure    from    without    probably 

j  tended  to  maintain  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
society  and  strengthen  the  unity  of  its  members. 
The  "hot  church  party"  was  embarked  in  a  per- 
petual conspiracy  against  their  character  and  their 
political  predominance,  as  a  sect,  in  the  affairs  of  the 

I  province.  The  churchmen  had  the  establishment, 
and  desired  to  annex  to  it  the  practical  control  of  the 
State.  In  this  movement  they  had,  more  or  less,  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nors, who  were  all  orthodox  churchmen,  and  the 
state  of  war  which  generally  existed  with  France  or 
Spain,  or  both,  and  the  anomalous  attitude  of  the 

,  Quakers  to  every  measure  of  military  resistance  and 
defense,  contributed  materially  to  foster  the  preju- 
dices of  the  minority  against  them.    . 

It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  of  the  Quakers  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  between  the  time  of 
Penn's  last  visit  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  when  the  Governor,  the  Council,  and 
sometimes  the  Assembly  and  the  body  of  the  people 
were  not  only  at  variance  with,  but  actually  hostile 
to  them,  that  they  were  steadfast  in  adhering  to 
their  doctrine  and  discipline,  quick  in  obeying  their 
consciences,  tenacious  in  their  opinions  even  in  in- 
different matters  ;  but  cautious  in  their  demonstra- 
tions, prudent  in  their  resistance,  patient  in  waiting, 
watchful  in  action.  Their  enemies  were  active  and 
enterprising,  but  divided  in  counsel  and  not  united; 
thr  Quakers,  0D  the  other  hand,  were  a  unit  always 
in  counsel  and  in  action.     They  had,  moreover,  the 

1  Smith'*  History  of  Delaware  County. 
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advantage  in  the  great  controversy  in  respect  to 
taxation  and  revenue,  to  take  common  ground  with 
every  other  colony  in  America;  and  in  their  differ- 
ence with  the  established  church,  the  latter  could  in- 
augurate few  positive  measures  against  them  which 
did  not  strike  with  equal  severity  the  dissenters  in 
other  colonies,  who,  collectively,  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  church  people. 

The  Quakers  insisted  that  they  should  not  be  out- 
numbered in  the  Governor's  Council  by  the  church 
people,  and  they  carried  their  point,  and  they  were 
equally  successful  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

George  Keith,  the  leader  of  the  first  schism  among 
the  Quakers,  was  the  instructor  of  the  public  school, 
who,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  society,  resorted  to  criticism  and 
abuse.  Having  given  up  the  school  he  visited  New 
England,  where  he  held  disputations  with  theologians, 
and  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  urged  upon  the 
meeting  certain  reforms  in  discipline,  which  were  not 
adopted.  He  now  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  William  Stockdale  and  Thomas  Fitzwater,  whom 
he  charged  with  preaching  false  doctrine.  All  the 
parties  to  the  discussion  were  censured  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting;  but  Stockdale  and  Fitzwater  having  pre- 
ferred against  Keith  the  charge  of  denying  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends, — 
the  universality  of  the  light  of  Christ,  or  divine  grace 
and  its  sufficiency,  if  obeyed,  to  effect  the  salvation 
of  mankind, — the  subject  was  reopened.  An  excited 
discussion  was  the  result,  and  before  any  conclusion 
was  reached  the  clerk  and  others  withdrew,  but  Keith 
and  his  adherents  remained,  and  adjourned  to  meet 
the  next  morning  at  the  school-house.  Here  they 
adopted  a  minute  in  which  they  condemned  Fitz- 
water and  Stockdale  for  holding  false  doctrines,  and 
with  charging  Keith  with  the  same  fault.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  have  this  minute  inserted  in  the  book  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  resisted.  On  appeal 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  decided  that  the  meeting  at 
the  school-house  was  irregular  and  unauthorized. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  and  his  abuse 
of  Governor  Lloyd,  Keith  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  many  of  his  fellow-members  of  the  society,  and 
an  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  province  having 
reached  England,  a  long  epistle  was  sent  from  the 
meeting  in  London,  in  which  Friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  adjured  to  avoid  "  all  heats,  disputations, 
and  occasions  for  display  of  passion."  On  the  28th 
of  June,  1692,  the  meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia sent  a  communication  to  the  several  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  East  and 
West  Jersey,  setting  forth  their  sorrow  at  the  defec- 
tion of  Keith,  and  asserting  that  he  "  had  gone  into 
a  spirit  of  enmity,  wrath,  self-exaltation,  contention, 
and  jangling ;"  that  he  had  disregarded  the  advice  of 
the  meeting,  and  said  he  "  had  trampled  it  under  his 
|   feet  as  dirt."     He  had  also  set  up  a  separate  meeting, 


"where,  like  an  open  opposer,  he  not  only  reviled 
several  Friends,  by  exposing  their  religious  reputa- 
tions in  mixed  auditories  of  some  hundreds,  endeav- 
oring to  render  them  and  Friends  here,  by  the  press 
and  otherwise,  a  scorn  to  the  profane  and  the  song  of 
the  drunkards."  He  was  accused  of  traducing  and 
vilifying  James  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Wilson,  trav- 
eling Friends,  and  of  putting  on  his  hat  when  James 
Dickinson  was  at  prayer,  and  going  out  of  meeting, 
drawing  some  scores  with  him  by  his  evil  example. 
It  was  therefore  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  meet- 
ing to  disown  him  and  those  who  had  gone  out  with 
him. 

This  epistle  was  signed  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  John 
Wilsford,  Nicholas  Wain,  William  Watson,  George 
Morris,  Thomas  Duckett,  Joshua  Fearne,  Evan 
Morris,  Richard  Walter,  John  Symeock,  Griffith 
Owen,  John  Boun,  Henry  Willis,  Paul  Saunders, 
John  Blunston,  William  Cooper,  Thomas  Thackery, 
William  Byles,  Samuel  Jennings,  John  Delaval, 
William  Yeardley,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  Walter  Faw- 
cett,  Hugh  Roberts,  Robert  Owen,  William  Walker, 
John  Lyman,  George  Gray. 

Keith  and  his  followers,  who  called  themselves 
"Christian  Quakers,"  or  "Christian  Friends,"  estab- 
lished a  separate  meeting,  and  having  obtained  a  lot 
of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  below 
Mulberry,  built  a  small  log  meeting-house.1 

To  the  accusations  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
the  Christian  Quakers,  or  Keithites,  replied  by  pub- 
lishing a  "counter  testimony,"  signed  by  twenty-eight 
members,  in  which  they  disowned  the  twenty-eight 
who  had  disowned  George  Keith.  An  "  Expostula- 
tion" and  several  other  papers  were  published,  one  of 
which  caused  the  indictment  of  Keith  and  Thomas 
Budd,  who  were  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  five 
pounds  each.  The  meetings  of  ministers  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Burlington  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1692,  sent  an  epistle  to  London,  setting  forth  the  ill- 
behavior  of  Keith,  and  announcing  that  he  had  been 
disowned.  Keith  published  an  "appeal,"  in  contra- 
diction of  this  epistle,  which  was  posted  over  the 
city. 

At  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Keith  and  his 
adherents  met  in  the  court-house,3  and  sent  the  regu- 
lar Friends  a  paper  demanding  that  his  "  appeal"  be 

1  Bowden,  in  his  "  History  of  the  0.imkers,"  suys  that  Keith  h;nl  -v 
e.iiy  or  eighty  followers,  hut  Keith,  in  bis  journal,  says  th.<ro  were  five 

hundred,  and  thai  thej  hadfll a  meeting-places  in  Pennsylvania  and 

New  Jersey.    The  names  of  the  following    Ee ana  in    : 

have  been  preserved:  Thomas  Bndd  [aathor  of  "Good  Order  Established 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey"),  Thomas  Peart,  Balph  Ward,  James 

Poulter   (these  four  purclnLseil    tin'    ^'i I    fm     tin-   nn'i'tiiiK-lnni-'    in 

trust  f.u  the  society),  John  Budd,  William  Bsttrldge,  William  Lee  and 
bis  wife  Joan,  Nicholas  Pierce,  Thomas  Tress,  Robert    Cut 
Jones,  Calob  Wheatley,  George  Hutchinson,  John  Bart,  J 

Nathaniel  Walton,  Richard  Collet, Johnson,  Jackson,  

-'  Where  the  court-house  was  at  this  time  is  nol  known.    It  was  prob- 

',  early  UtU 

|ng  was  held  at  tlin  iVntro  meeting-house  or  at  the  "evet 

on  tin-  hunk,  or  elsewhere,  is  also  open  to  conjecture. 
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beard.  The  paper  was  presented  to  the  meeting  by 
one  of  Keith's  followers,  "who,  instead  of  entering 
the  door  to  deliver  it.  climbed  up  in  the  meeting- 
house window,  and  stood  in  the  window  and  read  his 
paper  with  his  hat  on,  while  Thomas  Janney  was  at 
prayer."  On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting,  Keith,  by 
his  own  appointment,  came  to  the  Yearly  -Meeting. 
Friends  apprised  him  that  they  had  fixed  the  next 
day  to  hear  his  ease.  Keith  and  his  party  insisted 
upon  being  heard  at  once,  which  being  refused,  they 
withdrew  in  confusion  to  the  court  house,  from  which 
they  sent  forth  a  paper,  as  from  their  Yearly  Meeting, 
signed  by  Robert  Turner,  Griffith  Joues,  and  others.1 

In  1693,  Keith  went  to  London,  and  ultimately 
became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

As  soon  as  their  leader  left  the  country, 
the  "  Christian  Quakers"  began  to  languish, 
although  they  had  meeting-houses  at  Phila- 
delphia, Burlington,  Neshaminy,  and  else- 
where. The  Keithian  Quakers  were  finally 
transformed  into  Keithian  Baptists,  being 
also  known  as  Quaker  Baptists,  from  the  fact 
that  they  retained  the  language,  dress,  and 
manners  of  Quakers.  Some  of  them  also 
became  Seventh -Day  Baptists  and  members 
of  other  societies.'2  In  after-years  a  dispute 
arose  between  Christ  Church  and  the  Baptist 
Church  as  to  which  had  the  better  right  to 
the  lot,  "ii  Second  Street  below  Mulberry, on 
which  stood  the  meeting-house  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Quakers,"  the  controversy  being  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Baptists. 

In  1683  a  First-day  meeting  of  Friends  was  estab- 
lished at  Tacony,  or  Frankford,  and  one  at  Poques- 
sing,  or  Byberry.  A  Monthly  Meeting  for  discipline 
was  formed,  and  held  alternately  at  the  houses  of 
John  Seary,  at  Oxford,  and  John  Hart,  Poquessing. 
The  weekly  meeting  of  Poquessing  was  held  at  Giles 
Knight's  until  some  time  in  1685.  Soon  after  the 
Poquessing  meeting  was  commenced,  a  lot  of  about 
one  acre  was  set  apart  as  a  burial-ground,  which,  after 
the  defection  of  Keith,  was  used  only  by  the  Chris- 
tian Quakers.  In  1685  ten  acres  were  given  for  the 
same  purpose  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  by  Walter 
Forrest.  The  land  was  situated  near  Poquessing 
Creek,  ami  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Joseph  Fisher, 
John  Hart,  Samuel  Ellis,  and  Giles  Knight,  in  trust  ; 
but  whether  it  was  ever  used  as  a  place  of  interment 
is  doubtful.  In  1696,  John  Hart  having  joined  the 
Keithians,  Monthly  Meetings  0f  Friends  residing  in 
the  northern  pari  of  Byberry  were  held  in  the  house 
<il  lleni\  English,  who  two  years  before  had  given 
an  acre  of  land  on  bis  farm  in  Byberry,  on  which  a 
log    meeting-house   was    erected.     It    stood  in  the 


northern  corner  of  the  present  site  of  the  old  grave- 
yard,3 and  was  built  of  logs  chinked  with  mud  and 
covered  with  bark.  Monthly  Meetings  were  held  for 
Byberry,  Oxford,  and  Cheltenham,  and  in  1687  one 
was  established  at  the  house  of  Richard  Worrel,  Jr. 

German  Friends  are  supposed  to  have  established 
the  meeting  at  Germantown  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  German  township.  The  first  meetings 
were  held  at  Tennis  Kundert's  (Dennis  Conrad's) 
as  early  as  1683.  The  Merion  meeting-house,  built 
in  1695,  in  Merion  township,  at  the  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  plank-road,  about  five  miles  from  the 
city,  is  the  oldest  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  now  standing  in  Pennsylvania.4 

In  the  township  of  Plymouth  a  meeting  is  known 


to  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  March,  1699- 
In  the  following  year  a  meeting-house  was  established 
at  North  Wales,  and  meetings  held  by  consent  of 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting,  to  which  the  members 
attached  themselves.  A  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1700,  and  the  number  of  members  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  1712  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  another 
and  larger  meeting-house. 

The  first  meeting-house,  at  the  corner  of  Second 
and  High  [the  present  Market]  Streets,  was  built  in 
the  year  1695.  "  It  was  surmounted,  in  the  centre  of 
its  four-angled  roof,  by  a  raised  frame  of  glass-work 
so  constructed  as  to  let  light  down  into  the  meeting 
below,  after  the  manner  of  the  former  Burlington 
meeting-house."5 

The  lot  on  which  it  stood  was  given  to  George  Fox, 
the  land  being  due  to  him  under  a  promise  from  Wil- 
liam Penn.     The  latter,  however,  was  very  loth  to 


'  Keith  continued  to  ireauenl  Hi-  -  I         da  calling  them 

tkes,  ripera,  bloodthlnt)  hounds,  Impudent  rascals,  and 

inch  like,  bidding  them  cul  Ulm  in  collops,  fry  him,  and  eat  him,  and 

laying  that  liis  hack   had  Inn-  itrh.d  to  la-  whlppod." 

I Janney's  History  ol  friends, 


8  Dr,  J.  C.  filartindale's  History  of  Byberry  and  Horeland. 

i  •'  1 ;  -,  es  w  ,1  I'.n,  k.  in  hi-  "  lli-tory  i'f  Montgomery  County," 
"  in  its  ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  T.  It  is  a  BUbstant  Si 
of  onestory,  or  about  fourteen  t.-.t  to  the  ro  if,  With  walls  over  two  feet 
in  thickness.  Its  greatest  length  Is  aboutthirty-si\  foot,  and  the  hieing 
southwest  is  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet.  Originally  it  was  stone- 
pointed,  hut  in  repairing  it,  in  lSJ'.l,  it  was  plastered  over  in  imitation 
of  large  cut  stone.  It  was  Burrouuded  l>y  several  large,  venerable- 
looking  biittonwood-troes." 

B  Watson's  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  S55. 
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give  up  the  land,1  which  was  really  composed  of  re- 
served lots  for  the  use  of  William  Penn,  Jr.,  and  his 
sister  Letitia,  but  which  Governor  Markham  had 
granted  to  Friends  without  consultation  with  the 
proprietary. 

The  building  was  taken  down  in  1755,  and  another 
erected  in  its  stead.  In  1804  the  property  was  sold, 
and  the  large  meeting-house  on  Arch  Street  built. 

The  first  grant  of  ground  at  Fourth  and  Mulberry 
[Arch]  Streets  was  made,  in  1690,  to  Thomas  Fitz- 
waterand  Alexander  Beardsley  for  "a  piece  of  ground 
for  a  burial-place  adjoining  another  laid  out  for  the 
same  use,  bounded  by  the  back  of  High  Street  lots 
and  Mulberry  Street."  This  lot  and  another  were 
confirmed,  Oct.  18,  1701,  by  William  Penn  to  Edward 
Shippen  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  in  trust  "  for  the  use 
and  behoof  of  the  people  called  Quakers  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  whom  I  am  now  in  communion,  and  who 
are  and  shall  be  in  fellowship  with  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  said  Friends  at  London,  for  a  burying- 
place,"  etc.  It  had  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  and 
two  feet  on  Arch  Street,  below  which  it  was  of  irreg- 
ular width  on  the  eastern  end,  being  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet  in  length  on  Fourth  Street. 

In  1703,  by  direction  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  Nicholas  Wain  and  John  Goodson  pur- 
chased four  acres  of  ground  for  eight  pounds  current 
money  of  Pennsylvania,  situated  upon  the  liberty 
lands,  near  and  upon  the  road  leading  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Germantown.  and  afterward  known  as 
Fairhill.  On  the  present  city  plan  the  lot  is  situated 
between  Indiana  and  Cambria  Streets  and  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Streets.  It  was  to  be  held  "  for  the  benefit, 
use,  and  behoof  of  the  poor  people  of  the  said  Qua- 
kers belonging  to  the  said  meeting  forever,  and  for  a 


l  In  October.  1703,  Perm  wrote  to  James  Logan,— 

"  Look  into  the  first,  if  not  only  map  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  thou 
wilt  find  N.  N.  where  our  meeting-house  stands, and  Thomas  Lloyd  had 
a  lot,  and  how  it  was  disposed  of,  being  my  sou's  and  daughters  High 
Street  lot,  reserved  l>y  me  fir  then  shares,  eveiy  frmit  lot  having  a  High 
Street  lot  belonging  to  it." 

In  a  letter,  Sept.  7,  17U5,  Penn  wrote  to  Logan,— 

"  As  to  T.  L.'s  request  to  me  from  Friends  with  you  for  land  in  or  near 
the  centre,  gratify  good  friends,  but  none  of  the  leaven,  and  what  and 
where  it  is,  and  in  what  proportions  tell  me.  I  would  have  it  within 
bounds,  and  rather  to  the  line,  by  Si  bin  Ikiil  wi  tin-  sniilh  bounds,  or  the 
north,  than  in  the  middle.  Let  it  be  'the  gift  of  William  Penn  to  his 
dear  friend  and  George  Fox,  and  George  Fox's  ^ifc  tn  truth's  and  Friends' 

Ou  the  14th  of  September,  Penn  wrote  to  Logan,— 

•'To  thy  twelfth  paragraph  almilt  the  n ting-leiuse  and  school  lot,  I 

could  wish  that  some  people  had  exercised  some  more  tenderness  toward 
my  poor.eufh-Ting,  and  uecessit'un  i  in  nni-tainis,  than  in  invading  lotts 
and  lands  in  nomine  rfomiiie.  .  .  .  However,  since  I  will  hope  the  better 
sort  of  Friends  that  seek  it,  I  consent  as  my  gift  both  that  the  meeting- 
bouse  and  school  house  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  meeting-house 
and  school-house  and  confirmed  to  the  meeting." 

On  the  21st  of  September,  17U5,  he  again  wrote  to  Logan,— 

"George  Fox's  lot  is  a  mystery.  Would  Friends  have  it  in  the  centre? 
What  then  shall  we  do  with  the  city?  I  will  not  allow  that  which  time 
may  accomplish  to  he  prevented.  Take  it  on  the  right  side  or  on  the 
left,  which  yet  is  irregular.  I  rather  it  were  out  of  my  Btrife.  Spring- 
ettsbury,  that  runs  up  by  the  side  of  the  rity.  and  wherever  it  is,  I  will 
have  a  quit-rent,  and  recorded  my  gift  to  George  Fox  and  his  friends." 


place  to  erect  a  meeting-house  and  school-house  on 
for  ye  use  and  service  of  the  said  people,  and  for  a 
place  to  bury  their  dead."     A  tew  years  Inter  a  piece 

!  of  ground  adjoining  came  into  possession  of  the 
society  under  the  following  circumstances: 

George  Fox,  founder  of  the  society,  had  nominally 
purchased  one  thousand  acres  of  html  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  under  the  concessions  and  changes  subse- 
quently made,  was  entitled  to  sixteen  acres  of  liberty 
land  and  two  town  lots.  But  Fox  really  was  not  a 
purchaser.  William  Penn  made  a  gift  of  the  right 
to  take  up  the  land  to  him.  Fox  did  not  receive  a 
patent  for  his  property  during  his  lifetime.  He  died 
in  1690,  and  by  his  will  he  gave  his  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  his  sons-in-law,  Thomas  Lower,  John  B,ouse, 
and  Daniel  Abraham,  and  their  children,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them  ;  but  sixteen  acres  of 
it  "he  gave  to  Friends  there,  ten  of  it  for  a  close  to 

I  put  Friends'  horses  in  when   they  came  afar  to  the 

j  meeting,  that  they  may  not  be  lost  in  the  w Is,  and 

the  other  six  for  a  meetinghouse  and  school-house 

I  and  a  burying-place,  and  for  a  play-ground  for  the 
children  in  the  town  to  play  on,  and  for  a  garden  to 
plant  with  physical  plants,  for  lads  and  lasses  to  know 
simples  and  learn  to  make  oils  and  ointments."  The 
heirs  of  George  Fox  seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  promise  made  to  him  in  his  lifetime 
that  his  town  lots  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
After  his  death  his  devisees  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  pressed  for  the  gift  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.2 

Finally,  however,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1702, 
Samuel  Carpenter,  Isaac  Norris,  Anthony  Morris, 
David  Lloyd,  and  others  wrote  to  Thomas  Lower,  of 
London,  proposing  that  the  proprietary,  in  lieu  of 
the  liberty  land  and  town  lots,  should  grant  to  Friends 
"  twenty  acres  of  land  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill,  as  near  the  centre  as  conveniently  may 
be."  On  the  30th  of  May,  1703,  Penn  replied  to  this 
proposition  that  he  was  willing  to  have  "settled  as 
desired"  any  part  "  the  very  nearest  to  the  town  out 
of  the  Liberty  lands,  though  it  he  twenty-live  acres," 
but  "  no  part  of  the  city  ground  lots,  because  it  would 
make  a  perfect  overthrow  of  the  city." 

As  Penn  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  Friends  finally 
accepted  a  grant  of  land  in  the  Northern  Liberties, 
and  on  the  28th  of  August,  1705,  Penn's  commissioners 
granted   by  patent   to   Samuel    Carpenter,    A.nthonj 
Morris,  and  Richard  Hill,  in  trust  tor  the  m 
Friends,  at  a  quit-rent  of  two  and  one-half  pence, 
twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  which 
adjoins  the   land   formerly  bought  in  1703  for  the  use 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting,     flu-  whole   twenty-four 
acres  at  Fairhill  were  therefore  tlmo  a 
At  the  same  time  were  conveyed,  as  part  of  i 
Fox  gift,  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Bigh   S 
tween   Third   and   Fourth   Streets,  thirtj 
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front  by  three  hundred  and  six  feet  deep,  at  a  rent  of 
fifteen  pence,1  and  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Front 
Street,  between  Sassafras  and  Vine  Streets,  twenty- 
five  feet  front  by  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet 
deep  to  Second  Street,  at  a  rent  of  fifteen  pence. 
Also  the  bank  lot  on  the  river  Delaware,  in  front  of 
the  same. 

A  small  meeting-house  was  built  at  Fairhill,  being 
located  on  the  present  Germantown  road,  above  Cam- 
bria Street,  which  was  standing  in  1876  as  the  kitchen 
of  a  stone  house  adjoining.  It  was  about  twenty-five 
by  fifteen  feet,  and  the  front  and  sides  were  of  alter- 
nate red  and  black  bricks.  On  the  rear  side  the  black 
bricks  were  arranged  in  lozenge  or  diamond  shapes, 
a  style  in  vogue  between  1700  and  1720.2 

Near  the  meeting-house  a  graveyard  was  established, 
a  portion  of  which  now  belongs  to  Fairhill  Cemetery. 
The  meeting-house  at  Fairhill  must  have  been  built 
between  1706  and  1709.3 

Plymouth  meeting-house,  in  Plymouth  township, 
was  built  some  time  after  the  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  1703,  gave  its  consent  to  Friends  to  hold 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Jones,  from  which 
in  a  few  years  they  were  removed  to  that  of  John 
Cartledge.  In  1S58  the  building,  which  is  of  stone, 
one  story  high,  was  repaired,  and  a  gallery  placed  in 
the  east  end. 

In  1715  the  Friends  of  Plymouth  and  Gwynedd 
Meetings  were  constituted  a  Monthly  Meeting  for 
business,  by  consent  of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting 
and  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  meeting  at  Horsham  was  settled  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1716,  and  after  some  time  a  meeting- 
house was  built.  In  1701  it  was  agreed  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Byberry  "  that  a  Preparative  Meeting  be 
established  at  Byberry,  to  be  held  on  the  weekly 
meeting  day  that  happened  next  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  that  those  Friends  that  are  appointed 
as  overseers  do  attend  to  that  service."  This  meeting 
continued  for  many  years.  In  1714,  the  old  meeting- 
house at  Byberry  being  no  longer  tenable,  a  new  house 
d  on  the  land  (one  acre)  given  by  Henry 
English.     It  was  of  stone,  thirty-five  by  fifty   feet, 

'  This  lot  on  High  Street  was  where  *' Franklin  Place"  afterward  went 
through,  and  »;»  al  one  time  the  property  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
meeting  of  Friends  subsequently  had  some  trouble  about  nil  of  these 
properties  The  heirs  of  George  EVa  in  1767  claimed  all  the  property 
iithl-M  the  pa-  ut  t,  t'nrpr-iii.-r.  Morris,  ;tinl  Hill,  alleging  that  George 
Fox's  right  was  never  'inh  conveyed  to  them.    The  matter  was  com- 

1"  oio-.-.llij  the  pay nt  .-,t  that  time  ol  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the 

wners. 

lion,  add;.:  "  The diamond- 
f   black-headed   brick    i-   to   he  found  upon  Trinity 

Church,  Oxford,  built  In  it    II, ,  Paasynnk  road, 

Street,  buill  in  1701;  upon  a  building  in  Mickles'  Court, 

running  from  south  side  >.|    An  h   -  ,,,,1;  on  Fairhill 

,  and  the  rann-hou  Fairhill  mansion,  to 

which  the  date  of  erection  is  assigned  1717.    There  ma]  be  "Hot  In- 

itan  bs  ol  the  nsi    ol  this  ornament  in  Philadelphia  unknown  to  the 


In   a  d 1   f'  >m    \i  ,    ,         :  i  I ,ui.  19,  1709,  the 

ground  is  described  as  "  lying  contiguous  and  adjoining  (In  FotrMI 


I  two  stories  high,  and  situated  a  few  feet  to  the  east 
of  the  old  structure.  In  1720  a  school-house  of  logs 
and  about  eighteen  feet  square  was  erected  near  the 
meeting-house.  The  principal  minister  at  Byberry 
Meeting  between  1700  and  1725  is  believed  to  have 
been  William  Walton,  who  died  in  1736. 

A  Seventh-day  (Saturday)  Morning  Meeting  was 
established  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia 
in  1701.  "...  These  meetings,  after  the  official  ap- 
pointment of  elders,  became  meetings  of  ministers 
and  elders,  and  after  being  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
Seventh  days  for  about  fifty  years  were  changed  to 
Second  days.  It  is  said  that  after  this  change  it  be- 
came customary  to  review  some  of  the  public  dis- 
courses that  had  been  delivered  the  preceding  day.'" 
The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  its  origin  in  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1705,  appointing  Thomas  Story,  Samuel 
Jennings,  Griffith  Owen,  Edward  Shippen,  and 
Thomas  Gardner  correspondents  with  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  with  the  view  of  collecting  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  and  trials  of  Friends  in  maintenance  of  the 
faith.  In  1709  it  was  decided  that  a  committee  of 
eight  Friends  should  have  power  "  to  peruse  writings 
and  manuscripts,  with  power  to  correct  what  may  not 
be  for  the  service  of  truth,  otherwise  to  not  suffer 
anything  to  be  printed."  This  power  of  supervision, 
which  at  this  day  seems  strangely  arbitrary,  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Friends'  committee  from  1718  to  1722.5 

The  following  ministering  Friends  from  abroad 
visited  the  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  years  from  1701  to  1726:  John  Rich- 
ardson, 1701  ;  John  Estaugh,  1701  ;   John  Salkeld, 

;  1701 ;  Thomas  Chalkley,  1701,  who  settled  in  Phila- 

1  delphia  and  became  a  noted  man  in  the  province; 
Samuel  Bownas,  1702:  Thomas  Wilson  and  James 
Dickerson.  1713-14;  Thomas  Thompson,  Josiah  Lan- 
dale,  and   Benjamin  Holme,  1715  ;  John  Appleton, 

I  1720;  John  Fothergill  and  William  Armistead,  1721. 

j  George  Keith,  who  had  caused  so  much  trouble 
among  the  Philadelphia  Friends  some  years  before, 

I  again  came  to  the  surface  in  1702-3.  He  was  now  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
missionary  service.  He  preached  at  Christ  Church, 
but  occasionally  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
Friends  by  appearing  at  their  meetings  in  order  to 
read  "remarks,"'  and  engage  them  in  discussion.  On 
one  occasion,  according  to  the  Logan  papers,  he  had 
"  a  public  dispute  with  himself"  in  Whitepain's  great 
house.6     During   his   stay    in    Philadelphia    several 


*  Janney's  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

*  Thompson  Westcott. 

B " Whitepain's  great  house,"  says  Thompson  Westcott,  "was  i"iilt 
DJ  EU  b  ol  «  bltepain,  on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut, 
as  early  aa  1685,  It  was  a  very  large  house,  and  it  was  recommended 
by  Penn,  in  lllh7,  thai  it  should  be  taken  for  public  service  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Assembly  sat  In  it  in  1696  and  in  1701.  This  bouse  was 
i.init  with  oyster-ahell  lime,  and  the  walls  fell  down  gradually  in  1707, 
17U8,  and  1709." 
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pamphlets  were  published  by  the  friends  and  enemies  ! 
of  Keith,  and  a  spirited  controversy  was  carried  on. 

From  1701  to  1726  the  Society  of  Friends  suffered 
considerably  from  the  efforts  of  those  who  desired  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  dispossess  Penn  of  his  proprietary  rights 
and  bring  the  province  under  royal  authority  and 
control.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  were  all  church-  ; 
men  and  sympathized  with  the  movement,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  opposition  of  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly, then  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  militia  or  the  voting  of  supplies 
for  military  purposes  to  the  government.  Among  the 
measures  aimed  at  the  Quakers  the  most  serious  was 
the  extension,  in  1715,  to  the  colonies,  for  five  years, 
of  the  statute  of  7  and  8  William  III.,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  Quaker  "  could  be  qualified  or  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence  in  any  criminal  case  or  serve 
on  juries,  or  hold  any  place  or  office  of  profit  in  the 
government."  At  this  time  almost  all  the  offices  in 
the  province  were  filled  by  Quakers,  and  as  the  Gov- 
ernor (Gookin)  held  the  opinion  that  the  act  repealed 
the  provincial  law  permitting  affirmations  instead  of 
oaths,  and  disqualified  (Junkers  from  giving  testimony 
in  criminal  cases,  sitting  on  juries,  or  holding  office, 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  hesitated  to  proceed 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  The  troubles 
and  uncertainty  on  this  point  continued  throughout 
the  administration  of  Gookin,  and  were  not  settled 
finally  until  1725,  when  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed 
May  9,  1721,  embodying  the  principles  as  to  affirma- 
tions which  had  always  been  prevalent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, wa3  ratified  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  act 
was  strongly  antagonized  by  the  Church  of  England 
party,  and  in  1723  Christ  Church  sent  a  memorial  to 
the  Assembly  protesting  "  against  the  omission  of  the 
sacred  name  in  affirmations."  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  act  was  sustained  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  so  grateful  for  the  concession 
that  it  prepared  and  transmitted  to  England  an 
address  of  thanks  to  the  king. 

In  1706  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
a  law  confirming  Friends  in  their  titles,  which  rested 
upon  an  unsafe  tenure,  to  meeting-houses  and  other 
places  of  burial  and  worship,  and  in  January  of  that 
year  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  "  for  the  confirmation 
of  gifts,  grants,  and  conveyances  to  religious  meet- 
ings, schools,  towns,  villages,  and  counties  in  this 
province,  and  their  sales  and  grants."  Objection  to 
this  bill  was  made  in  the  Council  by  Governor  Evans, 
who  finally  refused  to  approve  it  at  that  session.  The 
matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  many  years,  during 
which  period  "the  religious  meeting-houses  of  Pro- 
testant dissenting  subjects,"  as  the  Assembly  in  a 
remonstrance  to  Governor  Gookin,  in  1709,  expressed 
it,  were  "  left  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  statute  of 
mortmain." 

The  question  of  the  right  of  Quakers  to  wear  hats 
in  courts  of  justice  was  another  subject  of  contro- 


versy about  this  time.  In  Governor  Keith's  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  1720,  John  Kinsey,  a  Quaker  lawyer, 
appeared  "with  his  hat  on  his  head,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  that  people."  lie  was  ordered  to 
take  it  off  but  refused,  and  the  hat  was  removed  by 
an  officer  of  the  court.  The  Quakers  remonstrated 
with  the  Governor,  who  was  informed,  in  an  address 
signed  by  Richard  Hill,  Richard  Hayes,  Morris 
Morris,  Anthony  Morris,  Evan  Evans,  John  Goodson, 
Rowland  Ellis,  Reese  Thomas,  Samuel  Preston,  and 
William  Hudson,  that  the  removal  of  Kinsey's  hat 
was  "  altogether  new  and  unprecedented  in  this  prov- 
ince," and  a  transaction  which  had  "a  tendency  to 
the  subversion  of  our  religious  liberties."  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  memorialists,  the  Gov- 
ernor promulgated  a  rule  for  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
permitting  Quakers  to  appear  in  court  "  without  being 
obliged  to  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  uncovering 
their  heads  by  having  their  hats  taken  off." 

This  was  a  small  thing,  but  as  in  small  things,  so 
in  great.  They  insisted  uniformly  that  loyalty  and 
conformity  were  two  different  things.  Their  duty 
compelled  them  to  loyal  obedience  and  respect  for 
the  powers  of  the  realm,  but  their  conscience  forbade 
them  to  conform  to  and  to  do  anything  that  bore  the 
character  of  resistance.  In  a  despotism  their  pas- 
sive resistance  would  have  amounted  itself  to  rebel- 
lion and  an  attitude  of  war  against  the  State.  But 
the  Quakers  have  not  always  been  logical, — no  sec- 
taries ever  were,  perhaps;  consistent  with  them- 
selves, however,  they  ever  were,  and  the  record  of 
their  relations  to  church  and  State  and  their  sub- 
mission to  conscience  during  the  period  under  review, 
is  highly  honorable.  We  have  already  seen,  in  a 
previous  chapter,  how  they  dealt  with  Governor 
Fletcher  when  he  attempted  to  force  them  to  con- 
tribute to  war  revenue.  In  1706,  Governor  Evans 
tried  to  rouse  them  to  make  provision  for  the  defense 
of  the  province,  by  fair  means  and  foul.  The  Quaker 
majority  in  Council  and  Assembly  baffled  him  at 
every  point.  They  refused  to  discuss  the  questions 
propounded  by  him,  assuming  that  there  con  hi  he 
but  one  answer,  and,  therefore,  discussion  would  but 
injure  them  by  seeming  to  set  them  wrong.  This  was 
most  ingenious,  since  it  prevented  Evans  from  getting 
hold  of  a  single  declaration  as  a  point  upon  which  to 
attack  them.  In  the  time  of  Governor  Gookin,  they 
resisted  as  much,  but  in  a  different  nay.  They  were 
very  sensible,  they  said,  that  the  queen,  their  gra- 
cious sovereign,  had  been  at  a  great  expense  in  carry- 
ing out  her  war  policy,  "  and  wen-  it  not  that  the  rais- 
ing of  money  to  hire  men  to  fight  or  kill  one  another 
is  matter  of  conscience  to  us,  and  against  our  re- 
ligious principles,  we  should  not  he  wanting,  accord- 
ing to  our  small  abilities,  to  contribute  to  these 
designs."  As  it  was,  they  did  not  look  upon  the 
province  as  being  in  any  danger,  they  could  not  give 
money  for  war,  but  they  could  vote  the  queen  live 
hundred  pounds  to  show  their  gratitude  to  her  for 
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her  great  and  many  favors.  They  would  like  to  give 
more,  but  they  were  poor,  taxes  had  been  misapplied, 
their  losses  had  been  great,  trade  was  depressed, 
prices  for  products  low,  etc. 

In  1727.  Samuel  Bownas,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  society,  made  his  second  visit  to  America,  and 
during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia  noticed  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  spirit  of  the  Friends 
since  his  visit  twenty  years  before.  The  meetings, 
however,  were  large,  and  he  observed  that  "  there 
was  a  fine  living  people  amongst  them,  and  they  were 
in  a  thriving,  good  way."  In  Pennsylvania  at  that 
time  (1727-28),  he  said,  there  were  thirteen  meeting- 
houses. Among  other  prominent  members  of  the 
society  from  abroad  who  visited  Pennsylvania  about 
this  time  were  Mungo  Bewley,  Paul  Johnson,  and 
Samuel  Stephens,  of  Ireland  ;  Alice  Anderson  and 
Hannah  Dent,  of  Yorkshire ;  and  Margaret  Cope- 
land,  of  Westmoreland,  all  in  1732;  John  Burton,  of 
Yorkshire,  William  Backhouse,  of  Lancashire,  and 
Joseph  Gill,  of  Dublin,  in  1734;  and  John  Fother- 
gill,  who  made  his  third  and  last  visit  to  the  colonies 
in  1736,  remaining  until  1738. ' 


1  In  the  manuscript  journal  ol 
the  following  list  is  given  of  pe 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  and  vi 
each  did  so: 

MEN. 

Mi,  l,i.  I  Lightfoot  

Isaac  Davis 

Th"lnas  C...wll..,.|.  

Abraham  Kairingtoll 

Mnrdivai  Yarn-.II 

,l..|iti<iiiflith  

Thorn  -.-  llruwn 

ll.tiii.-l  Si. ml. >n 

.1. Cliuifliimill 

William  llloun  

Jacob  II. .well. 

!l..hn  WiUlit".'.!!!!!!'.!!!.'.'.'!!!!!!!!! 

Thomas  u I 

Thomas  Ross 

I-.  i.-i  I  ■  ..in  

nu^!1:..il  ..."  : 

.I..-.|.|,  l|..-l;|.i-     

John  W..uln.ai,  

Isaac  Andrews 

Peter  Andrews 

Kit  ha  1. 1  Syutmona 

Benjamin  Trotter'.'.'.!!!'".!'.'.!'.'.'.'.! 
Samuel  IV,,,,,..-!,  

!io»i,'n.i  i.  .V.'i .'..'"..'.'.''.'.'.'!!!!!!.'.'.'!!. 
!)■  Bima .!:  H. !..'... !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Abraham  ii.,11,11, 

.I.-I...  I...V....I;  

H..I-.-,r   l-'ieii,  I, 

,i   i:., ii-.n     

lienjallill,    I.-I  I   

'II...,,,.,-  1.,-wi- 

Edward  Whltcraft 

Alexander    **,  o 
preutice . 

In  ,,11  

Women  ,.. 

Total 


John  Smith,  a  minis 
-sons  who  preached 
:inity  in  1740,  with  til 


■  of  the  society, 
prayed  at  the 
lumber  of  times 


Hannah  Cooper 

Eliza  Shipley  

Eliza  Wyatt 

Jane  Hoskins 

Ann  Roberta   

Ann  Mooie  

Eliza  Pen  nock...'.'."." 

Joy,  e  Ben,    - 1 

Eliza  Sullivan 

Esther  White 

Rebecca MinBhall  ... 

Mary  Emlen 

Ann  Scoffield 

I'liel.e  Lancaster 

Widow  Mendenhall. 

Eliza  Hudson 

Sarah  Morris  

Mary  Smith 

Hannah  Hnlford     . 
Eliza  st.-v-i,.  . 
MaryMarriott    ...- 
Margaret  Ellis.... 

Phebe  Smith 

Mary  Wain 

M.  Pennell's  daughl 

Jane  Ellis 

Hannah  Harris 

Widow  Mifflin 

Eliza  Evans 

Rebecca  Bryan 

Ann  Pierce 

Ann  Widowfield 

Dnrbrugh 

Mary  Wain,  Jr 

—  Cowperthwait  . 
Sarah  ISanUs  


During  the  period  under  consideration  (1725-51) 
occurred  the  death  of  the  following  members  of  the 
society  who  attained  to  prominence  as  ministers  or 
elders  in  or  near  Philadelphia: 

Robert  Fletcher,  of  Abington,  August,  1726 ;  Eliza- 
beth Webb,  Nov.  6, 1726  ;  Caleb  Pusey  (Feb.  25, 1727, 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year).  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  1682,  and  partner  with  William  Penn  in 
the  mill  at  Chester,  author  of  tracts  against  George 
Keith,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  and  Assembly; 
Hannah  Hill  (Feb.  25,  1727),  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lloyd,  a  native  of  Montgomeryshire,  in  Wales;  she 

I  came  to  Philadelphia  with  her  parents,  married  John 
Delaval,  a  minister  of  the  society,  and  ten  years  after 
his  death,  in  1693,  married  Richard  Hill,  a  leading 

|  merchant;  Richard  Hill  (died  in  1729)  was  for 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil, several  times  a  member  and  Speaker  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  for  ten  years  judge  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Court;  Dennis  Conrad,  of  Germantown,  died 
in  1729.  At  his  house  the  first  meeting  of  German- 
town  Friends  was  held  ;  Isaac  Norris,  1735,  a  mer- 
chant, who  emigrated  from  Jamaica,  many  times 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania;  Edward  Jones, 
of  Merion,  February,  1737,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year; 
Robert  Evans,  of  North  Wales,  in  March,  1738,  aged 
over  eighty;  Benjamin  Humphreys,  of  Merion  (Nov. 
4,  1738),  who  came  over  in  1683;  John  Salkeld,  at 
Chester,  Nov.  29,  1739,  aged  nearly  sixty-eight,— he 
was  a  prominent  minister  among  the  early  Friends, 
and  had  traveled  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  ;  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley,  while  "  itinerating"  at  the  island  of  Tortola,  Nov. 
4,  1741,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year;  originally  a  mari- 
ner, Chalkley  was  a  man  of  great  importance  and  in- 
fluence in  the  society,  and  an  indefatigable  preacher, 
making  long  voyages  in  his  vessel,  and  thus  dis- 
charging both  religious  and  business  duties,  he  set- 
tled near  Frankford,  where  his  memory  is  preserved 
by  his  house,  Chalkley  Hall  ;  Thomas  Story,  at  Car- 
lisle, England,  in  1742,  he  had  held  various  civil 
offices,  and  was  greatly  trusted  by  Penn;  John  Cad- 
walader,  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Tortola, 
in  October,  1742;  John  Estaugh,  of  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  a  frequent  visitor  and  preacher  at  the  Phila- 
delphia meetings,  Dec.  6,  1742,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age  ;  Robert  Jordan,  died  October,  1742, 
in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Nanse- 
mond  County,  Va.,  born  in  1693,  a  traveling  preacher, 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1730,  and  married  Mary,  the 
widow  of  Richard  Hill. 

John  Oxley,  of  Barbadoes,  died  while  on  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia  in  1743.  He  was  born  at  Chester,  Pa., 
but  had  resided  most  of  his  time  iii  the  West  Indies; 
Samuel  Preston,  Sept.  7,  1743,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  born  in  Maryland,  came  to  Pennsylvania  after 
1701,  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the   province,  married, 
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first,  Rachel  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  and 
second,  Margaret,  widow  of  Josiah  Langdale  ;  Ann 
Roberts,  June  4,  1750,  in  her  seventy-third  year, 
having  been  a  minister  fifty  years.  She  was  a  native 
of  Wales,  who,  after  her  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  set- 
tled at  Gwynedd.  She  traveled,  preaching,  not  only 
through  the  American  provinces,  but  in  England  and 
Wales. 

The  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  about 
this  time  necessitated  frequent  demands  upon  the 
Assembly  for  pecuniary  aid  ;  but  the  majority  being 
Quakers,  could  not  conscientiously  vote  appropria- 
tions for  military  purposes.  Eventually  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  found  by  nominally  denying 
military  aid,  but  voting  presents  of  money  for  the 
king,  which  it  was  well  known  would  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  army.  The  opposition  of  Friends 
to  the  military  establishment  would  appear,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  formal  than  real,  and  qualified,  to 
a  great  extent,  by  prudential  considerations;  for, 
when  necessary,  they  exhibited  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  protection  of  the  army  or  navy.  The 
formal  testimonies  of  the  society,  however,  continued 
to  be  given  against  war. 

The  attitude  of  the  society  toward  the  institution 
of  slavery  began  to  be  defined  at  an  early  day.  At 
first,  however,  the  progress  was  gradual.  The  pro- 
test of  the  German  Friends  of  Germantowu  against 
slavery,  in  1688,  failed  to  produce  more  than  a  decla- 
ration in  llj'JG,  after  eight  years  of  delay,  that  Friends 
should  "be  careful  not  to  encourage  the  bringing  in 
of  any  more  negroes,"  but  the  holding  in  slavery  of 
such  as  were  already  in  the  province  was  not  dis- 
couraged. In  1711  the  Friends  of  Chester  Quarterly 
Meeting  declared  their  dissatisfaction  with  Friends 
buying  and  encouraging  the  bringing  in  of  negroes, 
and  "  desire  the  care  of  this  meeting  concerning  it." 
After  a  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  meeting, 
"  considering  that  other  Friends  in  many  other  places 
are  concerned  in  it  as  much  as  we  are,  advises  that 
Friends  may  be  careful,  according  to  a  former  minute 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  (1696),  not  to  encourage  the 
bringing  in  of  any  more,  and  that  all  merchants  and 
factors  write  to  their  correspondents  to  discourage 
them  from  sending  any  more."  In  1715  the  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  advised  that  Friends  con- 
cerned in  the  importation  of  slaves  "should  be  dealt 
with;"  but  in  1716,  after  confirming  the  minute  of 
1715,  the  meeting  recommended  that  Friends  "avoid 
buying  such  negroes  as  shall  hereafter  be  brought  in 
rather  than  offend  any  Friends  that  are  against  it," 
adding  "  this  is  only  caution,  and  not  censure."  In  1719 
the  advice  against  importing  slaves  was  repeated,  and 
ten  years  later,  in  1729,  appeared  the  first  treatise 
against  slavery  known  to  have  been  published  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Brief  Exami- 
nation of  the  Practice  of  the  Times,"  and  was  written 
by  Ralph  Sandiford,  and  printed  against  the  consent 
of  the  society,  the  overseers  of  the  press  having  re- 


fused to  allow  its  publication.1  Sandiford's  essay  ap- 
pears to  have  made  some  impression,  fur  in  L730  the 
Yearly  Meeting  went  so  far  as  to  advise  against  the 
purchase  of  negroes  "hereafter  to  be  imported."  in 
1737  another  essay  against  slavery  entitled  "All  Slave- 
Keepers  that  Keep  the  Innocent  in  Bond:, 
tates,"  etc.,  by  Benjamin  Lay,2  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  seems  to  have  met  with  scant  sympathy 
or  approval.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Burlington 
even  went  so  far  as  to  publish,  in  Franklin's  Gazette, 
Nov.  2,  1738,  a  statement  denying  that  Lay's  book 
was  published  with  its  approbation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  1738  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaction  because  of  the  fact  that  former 
rules  on  the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  somewhat 
closely  obeyed. 

In  1739,  1741,  and  1742  the  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
peated its  advice  against  the  importation  of  negroes, 
or  buying  them  after  they  were  imported. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  Friends  about  this 
time  was  very  strict.  From  the  list  of  queries  adopted 
in  1743  it  appears  that  Friends  were  required  to  state 
at  least  once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  to  "  overseers 
or  other  weighty  Friends,"  who  propounded  the  in- 
terrogatories, whether  they  were  regular  and  punctual 
in  attendance  at  meetings;  whether  they  refrained 
from  sleeping  in  meetings;  whether  they  accustomed 
themselves  to  "  snuffing"  or  chewing  tobacco  in 
meetings;  whether  they  kept  clear  of  excess  in 
drinking  drams  or  other  strong  drink  ;  whether  they 
kept  "  company  in  order  for  marriage  with  those  that 
are  not  of  us,  or  with  any  others,  without  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians  ;"  whether  Friends  kept  clear 
from  tattling,  talebearing,  whispering,  backbiting, 
and  meddling  with  matters  in  which  they  were  not 


1  Rulpli  Sandiford,  born  in  Liverpool  in  1G93,  removed  in  youth  to 
Philadelphia, ; 1 1 1 ■  I  at  manhood  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant. 
In  the  course  of  his  affairs  he  visited  the  West  Indies,  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  cruelties  practiced  against  slaves,  which  excited  his  sym- 
pathy, and  caused  him  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  system  was  entirely 

"  Benjamin  Lay  was  born  in  Colchester,  England,  iti  1681,  his  parents 
being  members  of  theSociety  ofFri  ii'ls.  II  was  In  early  life  a  sailor, 
and  followed  the  sea  until  1810,  when  he  returned  to  Colchester.  At 
home  he  distingiii-lu-d  himself  hy  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  tithes, 
and  with  his  own  hands  presented  Milton's  tract  in  relation  tu  leniuving 
hirelings  uii!  of  the  church  to  Gringo  I.,  Or  i-..  II.,  and  the  royal 
family.  He  was  of  an  erratic  disp  eiti  m,  and  i  i  th:s  cause,  it  is  sup- 
plied, he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  disowned 
him  In  1717.  In  1718  he  settled  in  Barbadoes  as  a  merchant,  where  the 
cruelties  practiced  against  .sloe.,  shocked  Ins  feelingsao 
to  denounce  the  system  of  bondage  In  1730  he  came  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  lie  was  Doted  for  his  eccentricity.    It  is  sail  thai  I 

into  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  a  bladder  filled  with   blood   in   one  hand 
and  a  sword  m  the  other.     He  ran  the  sword  through  the 
sprinkled   the  Mood  on  several   Friends,  saying,  "  Thus 

the  blood  of  tboso  persons  who  enslave  their  fellow-creatures."     Lay 

was  a  peculiar  man  In  appearance.     "  His  size,  w  huh  w.i 

feet;  his  dress,  which  was  always  the  same,  consialiug  of  light-colored, 

plain  clothe*,  a  white  hat,  and  half-boots;  his  mill. who 

hung  upon  his  1  least,  and.  AboTC  all, his peOUllsj 

rendered  him  to  many  an  object  of  admiral]  a,  and  I  I 

Be  was  In  his  time  familiar  to  every  nun,  woman,  and 

to  nearly  every  child  in  Pennsylvania.      Be  die  1  In  nil 
ton,  1760,  aged  seventy-nine  yonrs. 
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concerned;  whether  they  frequented  music-houses, 
or  went  to  dancing  or  gaming;  whether  the  poor  were 
taken  care  of,  and  their  children  put  to  school  and 
.  d  <>ui  in  Friends.and  whether  Friends  put 
their  own  children  out  to  Friends  as  much  as  might 
be;  whether  they  were  careful  in  training  their  chil- 
dren in  Quaker  principles;  whether  there  were  any 
who  launched  into  business  beyond  what  they  were 
able  to  manage,  and  "  so  break  their  promises  in  not 
paying  their  just  debts  in  due  time;"  whether  there 
wereany  belonging  to  the  meeting  that  were  removed 
without  a  certificate,  or  any  coming  as  Friends  from 
other  partswho  bad  not  produced  certificates;  whether 
Friend-  observed  the  former  advice  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  not  to  encourage  the  importation  of  negroes, 
nor  to  buy  them  after  being  imported ;  whether 
Friend-  were  careful  to  settle  their  aft'airs  and  make 
their  wills  in  time  of  health.1 

flu  Nearly  Meeting  for  Friends  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  adopted,  on  Sept.  18,  1751  (O.  S.), 
a  minute  concurring  with  a  minute  of  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  effect  that  Friends  .should 
thereafter  reckon  January  the  first  month  in  the  year, 
and  should  style  it  "  First  month,"  etc.,  and  that  they 
should  omit  the  eleven  days  next  after  September  3d 
(0.  S.),  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Parliament. 
The  next  Yearly  Meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  Sept.  24,  1752    M.S.). 

Between  the  years  1750  and  1776  but  one  congre- 
gation was  added  to  those  of  the  society  already  in 
existence  in  Philadelphia.     In  1747,  Samuel  Powel, 

I  "These  queries,"  says  Thompson  Westcott,  "  seem  to  have  been 
nol  amendments  of  queries  formerly  in  use,  which  were 
much  more  minute  and  particular,  and  which,  according  to  a  minute  of 
rterlj  Mi'PtiiiK.in  1711,  embraced,  in  addition  to  the  above 
uivices,  and  inquiries, — against  pro- 
posing marriages  without  Friends'  consent  ;  that  burials  shall  be  kept 
.»■;  that  parents  and  masters  care  to  keep  children  and 
sn  tiliiI-.  tioiii  Inn  I  fill  principles  and  pi  ait  ices,  aiel  that  they  many  with 

r  unreasonable  keeping  c pany  with  women, 

or  at  all.  in  order  for  marriage  with  such  as  don't  profess  truth  ;  against 

inviting  servants  to  marriage,  exrept  t ar  relations;  against  going 

to   the    marriages  of  any  that    profess    truth,  but    many    !e>t   among 

i  lei  fa  marriage,  with  any  one's 

servant  without  leav.-  ol    ma- 1 n stress;   that  eveiy  person  shall  be 

ng  roiu-enie.l  with  aiiotlier"  in  an  engagement 
i  tat  being  loo  hasty  in  marriage  after  the  death  of 
vife;  against  marriages  by  priests  (i.e.,  elergymeu  of  other 
I  putting  their  children  apprentices,  or 

e  brought  up  by  those  who  are  not  Friends;  that  parents 

should  often  chum'    Iheir  chililieii    t..    u.oi   lie'    Holy    Scriptures,  and 

should  have  them  taught  writing,  anil  thai  they  be  brought  up  ill  some 

useful    employment  ;    again. t    drinking    to    excess,  swearing,  cursing, 

and   furniture   in    all    its 

un-t  -ailing  the  .lays  and  months  contrary  to  Scripture, 

i  Of  the  heathen  ; 

that  Frieuils  should  always  speak  the  pi. on   -  ripture  language  of  thee 

loails,  ami  public-houses, 

|j  ;  against  giving  any  just  occael I'  trouble   to   the 

government,  and  against  refusing   to  pay  its  tributes 
against   selling    rum  to  the   [ndians ;   against  buying   linlian    -laves; 
i    jolngto  law   wilb  I  .    I    aging  to  fight, 

larkots,  drinklng- 

Rgninel    vain     mil    fn.tby    h uses;    against 

drinking  to  ei  n  of  drinking  healths,  as 

Ing  to  one  another. 


the  younger,  by  his  will  devised  to  such  persons  as 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia  should  nominate,  in  trust  forever,  a 
lot  of  ground  sixty  feet  in  width,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Pine  Street,  between  Front  and  Second, 
"there  to  build  a  meeting-house  on,  if  the  members 
of  that  meeting  shall  agree  to  build  a  meeting,  and 
not  else."  By  the  will  of  Samuel  Powel,  the  elder, 
two  side-lots  were  recommended  to  be  given  by  his 
grandchildren,  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  meeting. 
They  obeyed  this  direction,  and  the  meeting-house 
lot  was  consequently  enlarged.  In  1753  the  meeting- 
house on  Pine  Street  was  erected,  and  it  was  called  in 
early  times  the  Hill  Meeting,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  situated  upon  Society  Hill.2 

During  this  period  (1750-76)  the  colonies  were 
visited  by  many  leading  ministers  from  abroad. 
Among  them  were  Jonah  Thompson,  in  1751 ;  Mary 
Peisley  (who  afterward  married  Samuel  Neale)  and 
Catharine  Peyton,  in  1753 ;  Samuel  Fothergill  and 
Joshua  Dixon,  in  1754;  Jane  Crosfield,  in  1761  ;* 
John  Griffith,  Thomas  Gawthorp,  Abigail  Pike,  and 
Rachel  Wilson,  in  1765 ;  Joseph  Loxley  and  Samuel 
Neale,  in  1770;  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Mary  Leaver, 
and  Robert  Walker,  in  1773.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  spent  some  time  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  American  Friends  of  prominence  who 
visited  Philadelphia  during  the  same  period  were 
John  Woolman,  of  New  Jersey ;  Abraham  Farring- 
ton,  of  Bucks;  William  Hunt,  of  North  Carolina; 
Mary  Griffin,  of  Nine  Partners,  N.  Y. ;  Susanna 
Morris,  wife  of  Morris  Morris,  of  Richland  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania;  Peter  Andrews,  Burlington, 
N.  J.  ;  David  Ferris,  of  Wilmington  ;  Joshua  Evans, 
of  New  Jersey;  William  Matthews,  of  Virginia; 
Mary  Brook,  of  Maryland,  sister  of  William  Matth- 
ews ;  Margaret  Elger,  of  Maryland,  another  sister 
of  William  Matthews;  William  Amos,  of  Maryland  ; 

-  Thompson  Westcott. 

3  During  the  visit  of  Jane  Crosfield  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  30,  1761,  adopted  a  paper  certifying  tu  her  exemplary  con- 
duct, etc.,  while  among  them,  which  was  signed  by  the  following : 
Anthony  Morris,  Mordecai  Yarnall,  Daniel  Stanton,  William  Brown, 
Benjamin  Trotter,  Jeremiah  Elfreth,  Zachariah  Ferris,  John  Armitt, 
Joshua  Emlen.  Hugh  Evans,  Samuel  Mickle,  John  Reynell,  Joseph 
Lownes,  John  Burr,  Paul  Kripner,  Anthony  Beuezet,  James  Pemberton, 
Isaac  Zane,  Samuel  Sansom,  Thomas  Hallowell,  Israel  Pemberton,  Owen 

I  JoneB,  John   Smith,  Hugh   Roberts,  David  liacon,  William  I.ightfoot, 

i    Mifflin,  Thomas  Mattieman,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  William 

Calvert,  John  Lynn,  John  Pemberton,  John  Drinker,  Isaac  Greenleaf, 

Iteit.iainin    Hooton,   Samuel    Emlen,   Jr.,   Charles   West,   Abel   James, 

|  Anthony  Woodcock,  Israel  Morris,  Isaac  Howell,  William  Savory, 
Edward  Thomas,  Bi  naj  ih  Andrews,  Benjamin  Kendal,  Thomas  Clifford, 
.1.1  Bacon,  John  Armitt,  Jr.,  Edward  Jones,  Samuel  Morton,  Edward 
Elatn,  Robert  Lewis,  Richard  Jones,  Thompson  Parker,  Thomas  Say, 
Robert  Parrish,  Alice  Hall,  Rebecca  Coleman,  Mary  Emlen,  Catharine 
Callender,   Mary   Evans.   Hannah    Carpenter,    I.owtv   Evans,  Martha 

I  Roberts,  Rachel   Pemberl Marj   Pemberton,  Mary  Armitt,  Hannah 

Lloyd,  Hannah  Allen,  Margaret  Haines,  Hannah  Logan,  Magdalen 
Brown    Sarah  farnnll,  Bel ca  J 's,  Mary  Elfreth,  Sarah  Jenkins, 

Maiy  Wiley,  Sarah   Zane,  Susanna  Jones,  Elizabeth  Shoemaker,  Cath- 

i  i  i  iitfoot,  Elizabeth  Emlen,  Elinor  Moode,  Sarah  Mifflin,  Aun 
Thornton,  Phebe  Morris,  Jr.,  Sarah  Morris,  Susanna  Mason,  Mary 
Pemberton,  Jr. 
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John  Simpson,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  James  Simp- 
son, of  Bucks  County,  Pa. ;  Evan  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Job  Scott,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  David  Sands, 
of  Long  Island. 

A  number  of  American  Friends,  many  of  them 
from  Philadelphia,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  minis- 
tered to  the  meetings  there,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Daniel  Stanton,  of  Philadelphia,  visited  the  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1749-51.  John 
Churchman,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  William  Brown, 
a  minister,  sailed  from  Chester  in  April,  1750,  and 
were  engaged  for  some  months  in  a  mission  in 
Great  Britain.  Ireland,  and  Holland.  John  Pember- 
ton  went  with  them.  He  was  not  a  minister,  but 
during  his  stay  in  England  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
undertake  the  gospel  service.  He  first  spoke  at  Pen- 
zance, in  Cornwall,  and  afterward  traveled  with 
Churchman  and  Brown  in  various  parts  of  England, 
where  they  remained  over  three  years,  and  afterward 
went  to  Holland.  Pemberton  came  back  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  early  part  of  1754.  Churchman  returned 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Samuel  Emleu, 
Jr.,  visited  England  in  1756,  and  traveled  with 
Abraham  Farrington,  of  New  Jersey.  He  first  spoke 
as  a  public  minister  at  a  meeting  in  Carlow,  Ireland, 
in  1756-57.  Sarah  and  Deborah  Morris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  in  England  on  a  religious  visit  in  1772. 
John  Woolman  went  to  England  in  1772,  and  Samuel 
Emlen  went  with  him  on  another  mission.  During 
this  visit  Woolman  died  at  York,  Tenth  month  7, 
1772,  aged  nearly  fifty-two  years,  having  been  a 
minister  more  than  thirty  years. 

Of  the  ministers  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting  the 
more  notable  were  George  Dillwyn,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1738,  who,  after  being  engaged  some  years 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  entered  the  ministry  about 
1766;  Rebecca  Jones,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1739, 
and  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  having 
been  affected  by  the  preaching  of  Catharine  Peyton 
and  Mary  Peisley,  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  recognized  as  a  minister,  and  taught 
a  girls'  school  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years;  James 
Thornton,  born  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  about 
1727,  and  came  to  America  in  1750  ;  Nicholas  Wain, 
born  at  Fairhill,  in  1742,  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
school,  Philadelphia,  was  admitted  while  a  minor  to 
the  Philadelphia  courts  with  a  view  to  his  education 
as  a  lawyer,  but  desiring  to  perfect  his  studies  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  Temple  ;  and 
returning  home  practiced  law  for  seven  years;  but 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  being  of 
such  a  character  as  to  raise  a  doubt  in  his  mind 
whether  he  was  acting  as  a  Christian  should,  be  de- 
cided to  relinquish  bis  profession,  and  having  dia 
missed  his  students,  and  returned  to  his  clients  the 
papers  belonging  to  them,  and  sent  back  the  fees  for 
cases  which  he  had  not  finished,  he  became  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  religious  meetings,  and  finally  a 
minister. 


A  number  of  ministers  of  prominence  in  the  society 
died  during  the  period  from  1750  to  1776.  xmong 
them  were  Michael  Lightfoot,  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Monthly  Meeting  since  1725,  who  died  Dec. 
3,  1754;  Jamas  Logan,  secretary  of  William  Penn, 
chief  justice  of  the  province,  etc.,  who  died  Oct.  31, 
1751,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  ;  Israel  Pemberton,1 
first  son  of  Phineas,  of  Bucks  County,  born  in  that 
county  in  1684,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19, 
1754. 

Daniel  Stanton  died  at  Germantown  June  28, 
1770,  after  having  served  as  a  minister  more  than 
forty  years  ;  Thomas  Brown,  died  June  21,  1757,  was 
a  native  of  Barking,  Essex,  England,  born  September, 
1696,  came  to  Philadelphia  when  young,  and  was  an 
active  minister  for  a  number  of  years  ;  Jane  Jones,  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting,  wife  of  John  Jones,  of 
Montgomery  township,  Philadelphia  County,  died 
May  11,  175S;  Benjamin  Trotter,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  September,  1699,  died  in  March,  1768 ;  Mary 
Knight,  wife  of  Isaac  Knight,  of  Byberry,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Carver,  who  came  from 
England  in  1682,  died  March  4,  1769  ;5  Thomas 
Wood,  a  member  of  Abington  meeting  for  sixty-four 
years,  and  a  minister  upwards  of  forty-five  years,  died 
March  7,  1769;  Isaac  Child,  of  Abington,  died  April 
5,  1769;  Mary  Evans,  of  Gwynedd,  wife  of  Owen 
Evans,  died  May  20,  1769 ;  William  Foulk,  elder  and 
overseer  at  Gwynedd  for  many  years,  died  Aug.  30, 
1775;  c?arah  Morris  died  at  Philadelphia  Oct,  24, 
1775,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirty-first  year  of  her  ministry.3 

The  discipline  of  the  society  was  carefully  main- 
tained, and  testimonies  regarding  children  ami  youth 
and  marriages  were  kept  up  faithfully.  In  1755  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  that 
in  such  places  where  Monthly  Meetings  of  ministers 
and  elders  had  not  already  been  settled,  they  should 
be  established  without  delay,  and  that  "solid  women 


1  Israel  Peniliertmi  was  taught  mercantile  affairs  in  the  establishment 
of  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  merchant!!  of  the 
city  ami  a  man  "f  influence  in  the  affairs  <<(  th>'  province.  He  was  a 
member  of  the   General   Assembly  for  nineteen  years 

Rachel  IVinbri't was  an  elder,  ami  survived  him  eleven  years.     She 

was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Read,  and  was  born  at  Burlington,  in  1691. 
Out  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  Israel  left  three  sons  living,— Israel, 
James,  ana  John,  -all  of  whom  were  eminent  and  nsefnl  in 
of  Friends,  and  were  recognized  as  nuni-i.-i       ' 

father  in  political  affairs,  and  was  a  man  nt  '  ei  rat  in  tin 'Mir. 
the  course  of  the  Quakers  during  the  difficulties  Which  th 
counter  in  consequence  of  political  contingencies  aid  <  >. 
the  years  1760  ami  177a. 

'•'  Mai  y  Knight  was  "born  in  or  near  Philadelphia,"  says  Thompson 
Westcott,  '•  being  one  of  the  first  children  born  in  the  province  of  Eng- 

Ush    ]  .it.nl-   " 

ii  m  Philadelphia,  and  was  th  i  danghtei 
Elizabeth  Morris.    She  devoted  herself  to  travel i 
in-,  m    Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  sin 

ind  with  Joyce  Bcnezet 
and  Elizabeth  Smith.    In  I 

.    being  at  that  ti in  theseventic 

her   return     li  .,  New   York,  and   Long 
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elders  should  be  appointed  to  sit  therein."  With  re- 
gard to  the  care  of  youth,  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
1760,  declared  that  "one  prevailing  danger"  was"  the 
frequenting  of  public  companies,  such  as  are  too 
often  met  with  in  taverns,  at  fairs,  and  at  all  places 
of  public  diversion."  The  society  was  careful  to 
protect  its  members  from  improper  marriages,  and 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1766,  advised  that  "  when  per- 
sons having  some  right  of  membership  are  under 
immediate  dealing  by  the  overseers  or  by  the  meeting 
for  conduct,  and  are  publicly  reproached,  and  in  that 
situation  are  likely  to  propose  intentions  of  marriage, 
they  should  be  advised  against  making  such  propo- 
sals until  they  have  offered  such  condemnation  of 
their  misconduct  as  the  Monthly  Meeting  shall  think 
sufficient;  and  if,  notwithstanding  such  advice,  any 
person  so  situated  shall  offer  such  proposals,  we 
think  the  meeting  should  demand  such  an  acknowl- 
edgment before  they  show  so  much  of  unity  as  to 
admit  such  proposals."  When  declaration  was  made 
before  the  society  of  an  intention  to  marry,  which 
was  not  followed  by  the  consummation  of  the  cere- 
mony, it  was  usual  to  inquire  the  reasons,  and  if  the 
latter  were  not  satisfactory  to  deny  "full  unity"  with 
the  person  thus  offending.  Marriages  were  occasion- 
ally celebrated  with  great  feasting,  a  practice  which, 
on  account  of  the  extravagance  resulting,  was  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  meetings.1 

The  testimony  of  the  society  against  oaths  was  now 
extended  to  the  administration  of  oaths  by  Friends 
as  civil  magistrates,  and  Friends  were  exhorted  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1771,  "in  all  places  carefully 
to  avoid  electing  or  promoting  their  brethren  to  such 
stations  in  civil  government  as  may  subject  them  to 
the  temptation  of  violating  them,  and  where  any 
members  show  an  inclination  or  desire  of  soliciting 
or  accepting  such  offices,  faithful  Friends  should 
take  timely  care  to  discourage  and  caution  them 
against  it."2 


1  "  The  early  in  u  i  iages  of  Friends,'  says  a  writer  in 
sewer,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  IS.".:;,  "took  place  in  private  dwell- 
ings, prior  to  the  erectiun  of  the  first  meeting-house,  ami  are  now  to  be 
found  on  record  in  tin-  hands  >>f  Caleb  Cauby,  a  well-known  citizen, 

who  ie>hlos  at  tin:  southeast  r  ,.i  tier  of  Branch  and  Finn  th  St  I  eets,  above 
Race.  I  have  examined  the  rust  volume,  commencing  with  the  year 
1672  ami  ending  with  1758,  ami  fouud,  on  page  152,  the  registry  of  my 
great-grandfather's  marriage  in  1709.  The  volume  is  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation, ami  ..nit. .ins  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  good  writing  I 
The  e  recoi  Is  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  their  meeting-house  on  Arch  Street,  where  they 
are  carefully  j. reserve.]  in  a  lire-proof  vault.  A  custodian  is  regularly 
appointed  by  the  meeting— one  of  the  overseers— whose  duty  it  is  to 
read  the  cell  ill. ate  at  the  lime  of  the  Wedding,  and  see  that   it  is  prop- 

.■  ■      .' .     to  llie--M.leintii/,ati.m  and  subscription"  also 

signing  their  names.  I'll-  em  I  ileal.-,  with  the  signatures  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  ami  also  the  names  of  the  witnesses  (sometimes  in  great 

01.  a  \i  ail  duly  recorded  by  him  in  the  books  deigned  for 
that  piiipos...     Caleb  ll.Canly  peif.ine.l  lli  is  duty  very  acceptably  for 

up  to  the  In. hi,  death,  in  1852.     The  "Arch  Street 

Meeting"  being  the"old  original,"  kept  possession  ol  tie    old  records, 

so  that  .Mr.  t'anby  hail  control  of  them  for  Ihe  time  being,  ami  could 
have  properly  show  n  them  to  any  on.-  w  ishing  lo  examine  them. 

-  Thompson  ^  astcott. 


With  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery  more 
radical  action  was  also  taken.  In  1750  the  society 
disapproved  the  practice  of  importing  negroes  from 
Africa  or  buying  such  as  were  imported,  but  made 
no  formal  declaration  concerning  the  buying,  hold- 
ing, or  selling  of  slaves  born  in  the  country.  During 
the  same  year  Anthony  Benezet  opened  an  evening 
school  in  which  negroes  were  taught  gratuitously, 
and  began  the  publication  of  writings  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  In  1754  Yearly  Meeting  issued  an  epistle 
concerning  slavery  which  declared  that  "  where  slave 
keeping  prevails  pure  religion  and  sobriety  decline," 
and  discountenanced  the  purchase  of  negroes  either 
burn  in  the  country  or  imported  as  contributing  "to 
a  further  importation,  and  consequently  to  the  up- 
holding of  all  the  evils  above  mentioned."3 

In  1758  it  was  declared  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  that 
"  there  was  a  unanimous  concern  prevailing  to  put 
a  slop  to  the  increase  of  the  practice  of  importing, 
buying,  selling,  or  keeping  slaves  for  a  term  of  life." 
In  order  to  enforce  these  sentiments,  John  Woolman, 
John  Churchman,  John  Scarborough,  John  Sykes, 
and  Daniel  Stanton  were  appointed  to  visit  "and 
treat  with  all  such  Friends  who  have  any  slaves;" 
and  it  was  declared  further  that  "  if,  after  the  sense 
and  judgment  of  this  meeting  now  given  against 
every  branch  of  this  practice,  any  professing  with 
us  should  persist  to  vindicate  it  and  be  concerned  in 
importing,  selling,  or  purchasing  slaves,  the  respective 
Monthly  Meetings  to  which  they  belong  should  man- 
ifest their  disunion  with  such  persons  by  refusing  to 
permit  them  to  sit  in  meeting  for  discipline,  or  to 
be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  truth,  or  to  receive 
from  them  any  contributions  toward  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  other  services  of  the  meeting."* 

In  1774  the  Yearly  Meeting  resolved  that  "such 
professors  among  us  who  are  or  who  shall  be  concerned 
in  importing,  selling,  or  purchasing,  or  who  shall  give 
away  or  transfer  any  negro  or  other  slave,  with  or 
without  any  other  consideration  than  to  clear  their 
estate  of  any  future  encumbrance,  or  in  such  manner 
as  that  their  bondage  shall  be  continued  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  law  or  custom  for  white  persons,  and 
such  members  who  accept  of  such  gifts  or  assignments, 
ought  to  be  speedily  treated  with  in  the  spirit  of  true 


3  During  the  same  year,  John  Woolman,  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  published  a  work  entitled  "Consideration  on  the  Keeping  of 
Negr.e.s"  It  was  recommended  to  the  professors  of  Christianity  of 
every  denomination.  A  second  part  was  added  in  17G2.  Woolman 
6eems  to  have  been  concerned  in  regard  to  this  practice  of  slave-keep- 
ing from  an  early  age,  and  his  convictions  yvere  strengthened  by  his 
observations  during  his  travels.  In  174C  or  1747  he  wrote  his  treatise 
on  slavery,  which  he  showed  to  hi.s  father,  Samuel  Woolman, and  which 

was  approved  by  him.  It  was  offered  to  the  society  in  17SS,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  overseers  of  Ihe  press,  ami  was  ordered  to  be  published 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  stock. 

I  In  17. )7,  Anthony  Benezet  published  "A  caution  to  Great  Britain 
and   her  Colonies  Relative  to  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British  Domln- 

i •"     In  1772  be  published  "Some  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  with 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Pi ogi  ess  of  the  Slave  Trade,  its  Nature 
ami  Lamentable  Effects." 
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love  and  wisdom,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  conduct 
laid  before  them."  In  regard  to  those  who  had  not 
yet  complied  with  former  admonitions,  and  who  still 
held  slaves  in  bondage  with  views  of  temporal  gain, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  release  from  cap- 
tivity such  slaves  as  were  found  suitable  for  liberty, 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  were  advised  to 
unite  "  in  a  speedy  and  close  labor  with  such 
members." ' 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  during  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania  was  overthrown.  Up  to 
this  time  their  principles  and  practices  had  possessed 
the  weight  of  authority,  and  while  they  accorded 
toleration  to  all  sects,  the  administration  and  the  Leg- 
islature during  the  rule  of  the  first  proprietary  were 
governed  by  Quaker  influences.  Penn  favored  them 
with  valuable  grants  of  land,  distinguishing  them  in 
this  respect  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Baptists,  who  acquired  property 
slowly  and  through  the  personal  efforts  of  their  mem- 
bers until  the  proprietary  interest  was  transferred  to 
the  control  of  churchmen.  This  change  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  humiliation  which  William 
Penn,  Jr., the  eldest  son  of  the  founder,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Quaker  magistrates.  In  1704  he  was 
arrested  in  Philadelphia  for  riotous  conduct,  and 
treated  by  the  authorities  without  due  regard  to  his 
dignity.  After  this  occurrence,  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  "  fallen  quite  away  from  Friends,"  and  his 
defection  carried  the  descendants  of  the  founder, 
after  the  latter's  death,  back  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  Admiral  Penn,  the  father  of  William, 
had  belonged.  The  result  was  "continual  contro- 
versies and  sometimes  bitter  quarrels  between  the  As- 
semblies, Lieutenant-Governors,  and  proprietaries."2 
The  proprietary's  representatives  in  the  government 
were  churchmen,  antagonistic  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who,  compelled  to  be  tolerant,  were  yet  de- 
termined to  grant  no  concessions  or  privileges  beyond 
what  the  Constitution  and  frame  of  government  al- 
lowed. The  offices  under  their  control  were  filled 
either  with  churchmen  or  with  persons  who  were  not 
Quakers ;  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  few  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  Governor's  Council.  The  Assembly, 
however,  continued  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers, 
and  there  was  naturally  an  irreconcilable  divergence 
upon  almost  every  important  public  question,  as  well 
as  most  minor  matters  between  that  body  and  the 
anti-Quaker  executive.  In  1756  the  Assembly  un- 
dertook to  establish  a  representation  at  the  British 
Court,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  proprietary  and  his  deputies,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  appointed  Isaac  Norris  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  its  agents  at  London.  But  little  was 
accomplished   by  this   step,  as   the   passage   of  the 

1  Thompson  Westcott.  -  Ibid. 


Stamp  Act  created  intense  excitement  throughout 
the  colonies,  and  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania agents  in  London,  rendering  futile  in  ad- 
vance any  efforts  that  might  have  been  made  by  the 
Quaker  interest  to  array  the  crown  against  the  pro- 
prietaries. In  the  struggle  for  American  liberty 
which  followed,  a  great  majority  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Quakers  adhered  to  the  royalist  cause,  "  so  much  so 
as  to  persecute  such  of  their  members  as  inclined  to 
the  patriot  side."* 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling  among 
them,  and  repeated  acts  on  their  part  exhibiting  a 
settled  hostility  to  the  patriot  cause,  extreme  meas- 
ures were  resorted  to  by  the  Revolutionary  authori- 
ties, and  the  sect  suffered  heavily  in  character  and  in- 
fluence by  the  result  of  the  contest.  Their  meetings 
for  worship  were  less  interfered  with,  however,  than 
were  those  of  any  other  denomination.  During  the 
period  of  Whig  ascendency  in  Philadelphia,  they 
were  not  disturbed,  and  when  the  British  occupied 
the  city  they  were  treated  with  special  consideration 
and  respect  on  account  of  their  well-known  loyalist 
tendencies. 

During  the  Revolution  there  was  no  change  in  the 
situation  of  the  meeting-houses.  The  Bank  meeting- 
|  house,  on  Front  Street,  the  great  meeting-house,  at 
|  Second  and  High  Streets,  the  Hill  Meeting,  or  the 
Pine  Street  Meeting,  and  those  at  Germantown, 
Gwynedd,  and  other  places  in  Philadelphia  County, 
remained  in  use  by  members  of  the  society.  After  the 
Revolution  it  was  concluded  to  abandon  the  Bank 
meeting-house  on  Front  Street,4  and  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  in  Keys  Alley  (now  called  New  Street), 
between  Front  and  Second,  which  was  called  "  the 
I  North  Meeting, — more  commonly  "the  Keys  Alley 
i  Meeting."  The  latter  was  finished  and  occupied, 
Watson  says,  in  1789.  Probably  it  was  later.  To 
the  North  Meeting,  in  Keys  Alley,  were  attached 
many  worthies,  among  whom  were  Samuel  Smith, 
John  Parrish,  Samuel  Emlen,  Thomas  Scattergood, 
William  Savery,  Henry  Drinker,  Jacob  Tompkins, 
Leonard  Snowden,  Nathan  A.  Smith,  Joseph  Justice, 
Thomas  Morris,  Joseph  Yerkes,  John  de  Marsellac, 
Stephen  Grellet,  John  Webb,  and  on  the  women's 
side  of  the  meeting-house,  Rebecca  Jones,  Bannah 
Catherill,  and  others. 


*  The  late  William  McKoy,  in  hi*  '■Keniiiiis.  run's,"  gives  the  follow" 
ing  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  removal  of  til    B 
ing-house: 

"Friends were  longacriistomeil  to  holil  night  lil.-.-t i ii-h   ■ 
Their  house  on  the  Hunk  Hill,  mi  IV. nt  mi.  ■• .  ■■ 
ing  Heating  be*  ause  chiefly  nmile  f-i  sneh  i  r.nivenienre  when  th.it  at 
the  Centre  Square  was  too  far  off.    They  continued  the  evening  meet- 
ings till  after  the  Revolul 

of  not  letting  their  good  being  .-vil  spoken  of,'  to  liausi   tl 
their  young  women  (as  it  some  othi  rmeetii 
mobbed  by  mile  young  men,  who  assembled  in 

generating  ami  cherishing   more  evil  without   the  "alls     ! 

people  could  counterbalance  within.    The  change  met  lb 

,    of  those  who  virtually  aim  i  j 
vice  ami  lmm 
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The  meeting-house  at  Byberrv,  built  in  1714  and 
reconstructed  in  1753,  was  so  dilapidated  about  1800 
that  it  was  evident  a  new  structure  would  soon  have 
to  be  built.  In  1786  the  select  members  of  Byberry 
Meeting  were  Joseph  Thornton  (minister),  Thomas 
Townsend,  Job n  Townsend, Susanna  Walmsley,  Grace 
Townsend,  Agnes  Walmsley,  and  Mary  Knigbt. 

The  excitement  of  the  times  had  not  produced  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  society, 
which  continued  its  warnings  to  youth  against  vain 
and  unprofitable  fashions,  idle  amusements,  follies, 
games,  and  recreations,  and  its  recommendations  in 
favor  of  plainness  of  dress  and  truth  and  soberness 
in  conversation.  In  1792  the  Yearly  Meeting  ad- 
monished those  who  departed  "  from  that  simplicity 
which  truth  requires,  and  who  run  into  and  copy  the 
vain  fashions  of  the  world,"  that  in  case  they  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  Monthly  Meetings  might  "give 
forth  testimony  of  disownment  against  them."' 

In  1792  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Preparative  Meetings, 
which,  it  was  said,  "  as  truth  may  open  the  way,  may 
conduce  to  the  promotion  of  our  several  religious 
testimonies,  and  the  benefit  of  individuals."  Upon 
this  committee  the  most  influential  Friends  belonging 
to  Yearly  Meeting  were  appointed,  viz.,  Nicholas 
Wain,  Caleb  Cresson,  James  Thornton,  William 
Blakeley,  Oliver  Paxson,  Joshua  Sharpless,  Samuel 
Canby,  Abraham  Gibbons,  Isaac  Coates,  Warner 
Mifflin,  Daniel  Cowgill,  George  Dillwyn,  Benjamin 
Clarke,  John  Collins,  William  Rogers,  Benjamin 
Reeve,  Isaac  Martin,  Abraham  Hibbard,  John  Simp- 
son, John  Hoskins,  James  Pemberton,  Huson  Long- 
streth,  and  Mark  Miller.  In  1800  it  was  agreed  that 
"the  publishing  of  testifications  and  papers  of  ac- 
knowledgment at  our  meetings  for  public  worship 
should  be  in  future  discontinued."  This  had  refer- 
ence to  a  practice  at  meetings  in  which  erring  Friends 
publicly  confessed  their  shortcomings  and  aberrations. 
The  practice  had  given  much  food  for  gossip  and 
scandal,  while  scarcely  securing  the  advantages  which 
were  hoped  for  from  the  humiliations. 

Among  the  Friends  who  visited  Philadelphia  about 
this  time  were  Joseph  Nichols,  founder  of  the  sect 
known  as  "  Nicholites"  or  "New  Friends."  Nichols 
was  a  farmer  of  Kent  County,  Md.,  who,  in  1760, 
having  led  a  gay  life  and  become  very  popular  on 
account  of  his  social  qualities,  turned  his  attention 


1  In  regard  to  1 1 1  i  s  s  i  1 1  ■  i .  .  t  Willi;. in  MrKoy  says, — 

"The  dress  of  Friends,  ill  first,  was  not  intended  to  differ  greatly  from 
the  coin  mo  ii  mode  of  I  lie  time,  nave  that  it  was  to  exclude  till  show,  and 
to  appear  simple  and  neat.     I  mean  that  they  have  -inco  seemed  more 

peculiar  in  their  dress  from  the  fnct  that  f.ishi diaiu.  .      n        h.  m 

what  was  their  stal  ting-point,  anil  to  which  they  have  adhered  with 
■     .  and  s.. I. iictv  than  others.      When  they  ..tailed  as  a  sect, 

broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  wifU  loop     i  re  common.    So  of 

their  coats  and  the  straight  collars.    The  drab  was  their  prevalent  color, 

■  moled  from  the  one. .[..red  stale  of  cloth  or  (Imp.     They 

excluded  tin-  use  of  metal  tuitions  I... anse  .,!  their  former  extreme 

tinsel  finery,  and  they  wore  cloth-covered  or  stul 1  horn  ones.    They 

used  lies  to  shoes  when  huckles  were  worn  with  much  display." 


to  religious  matters,  and  soon  after  began  to  exhort. 
He  insisted  on  self  denial,  plainness  of  living,  and 
bore  testimony  against  war,  slavery,  oaths,  and  a 
hireling  ministry.  The  principles  of  his  followers 
were  much  like  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  Nicholites  effected  a  regular  order  of  discipline 
and  church  organization  about  1780.  About  1800 
and  afterward  some  of  them  united  with  Friends,  and 
in  time  all  the  Nicholites  went  over  to  the  latter 
and  transferred  their  meeting-house  property  to  the 
Friends. 

Another  prominent  visitor  to  the  Philadelphia 
meetings  was  Elias  Hicks,  who  afterward  became 
noted  as  the  disseminator  of  principles  which  led  to 
a  division  in  the  society.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
and  Martha  Hicks,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1748.  In  his  youth  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  house-carpenter,  and  learned  ■ 
that  trade.  He  began  to  speak  in  Friends'  meetings 
in  1775,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
soon  became  very  active  in  the  ministry.  He  was 
well  known  throughout  the  country  for  his  fervid 
oratory,  as  well  as  for  his  purity  of  life  and  devotion 
to  good  objects.2 

Having  expressed  opinions  which  seemed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  those  generally  held  by  the  society,  be 
received,  in  1818,  a  letter  from  Phoebe  Willis,  who 
wrote  to  him  "  under  a  profession  of  concern  for  his 
religious  welfare."  Thomas  Willis,  of  Jericho,  L.  I., 
and  Samuel  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  clerk  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  down 
various  utterances  of  Hicks,  and  the  accusation  was 
now  brought  against  him  of  entertaining  heretical 
views.  Hicks  replied  to  a  second  letter  from  Phoebe 
Willis  in  1820,  and  to  one  from  Thomas  Willis  in 
1821.  Some  time  after  these  letters  were  written, 
Willis  proposed  a  friendly  interview  with  Hicks,  who 
requested  that  his  letters  should  be  brought  to  him. 
On  that  occasion  the  letters  were  exchanged.  Hicks 
gave  up  his  letters  from  Phoebe  and  Thomas  Willis, 
and  in  return  received  those  which  he  had  sent  to 
them.  But  a  copy  of  one  of  his  letters  was,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Hicks,  kept  back.  It  was  circulated 
among  Friends  who  were  opposed  to  Hicks'  doctrines, 
and  was  printed. 

In  1819,  Hicks  attended  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  the 
Pine  Street  meeting-bouse.  He  spoke  in  the  men's 
meeting,  and  "expressed  a  concern  that  he  felt  to 
visit  the  women  Friends  in  their  meeting  for  disci- 


2  A  writer  in  The  Christim  &«i»i».r  ami  Oeneral  Renew  thus  speaks 
of  Hicks  as  he  appeared  about  1S2S:  "His  figure  was  tall,  his  propor- 
tions inn.,  nl  n  and  athletic,  hi.  fine  of  the  Kolliau  cast,  intellectual  and 
commanding,  his  voice  deep,  his  -esluie  dignified  and  graceful,  lie  had 
perhaps  as  lllllch  of  what  is  .all.  d  '  presence'  as  any  man  who  could  be 
named  The  knowledge  that  he  was  to  speak  had  drawn  together  a 
large  assembly,  win.  I.  was  s  tl  n-,  when  we  entered,  in  the  most  pro- 
f.-iind  silence.  .Statuary  could  not  have  been  lie. re  still.  V>t  a  limli 
moved,  nol  a  garment  rustled,  not  a  breath  was  heard.  At  length  this 
venerable  figure  arose  like  an  apparition  from  another  world,  and  poured 
forth  a  strain  of  natural  clo.iueiico  which  is  not  often 
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pline."  Some  objection  was  made,  particularly  by 
Jonathan  Evans,  an  elder.  But  a  large  number  of 
Friends  having  "expressed  their  full  unity  at  his 
being  at  liberty,"  he  went  to  the  women's  meeting, 
Isaac  Lloyd,  an  elder,  being  appointed  to  go  with 
him.  While  he  was  engaged  at  the  women's  meet- 
ing, Evans  insisted  on  adjourning  the  men's  meeting, 
which  was  considered  "an  unusual,  if  not  an  un- 
precedented, proceeding."  Some  members  concurred 
with  Evans,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  This 
transaction  was  construed  to  be  an  affront  to  Hicks, 
and  produced  great  excitement,  showing,  as  it  did, 
the  existence  of  a  feeling  unfavorable  toward  him 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  1822  measures  were  concerted  at  an  unofficial 
meeting  of  a  portion  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
Jonathan  Evans  was  the  principal  actor.  After  the 
regular  meeting  was  closed,  this  particular  meeting 
was  held  by  the  few  who  remained.  The  subject  of 
Hicks'  unsoundness  was  discussed.  As  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  about  to  visit  Philadelphia  again, 
and  as  it  was  asserted  that  he  preached  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  society,  it  was  de- 
clared necessary  to  stop  him.  Two  or  three  elders 
were  thereupon  appointed  to  wait  on  Elias  Hicks 
when  he  should  arrive  in  the  city,  and  although  the 
object  of  their  visit  was  not  stated,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his 
alleged  heresies.  Hicks  was  not  deterred  in  his 
object.  He  went  to  Baltimore,  and  upon  his  return 
to  the  city  was  waited  upon  by  the  elders.  He  seems 
to  have  satisfied  them,  but  their  report  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  sent  them.  He  was  then  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  male  elders  of  the  five 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  pro- 
testing that  they  had  no  authority  over  him,  that  the 
utterances  complained  of  were  made  outside  of  the 
Philadelphia  Meeting,  and  that  no  sentiment  deliv- 
ered by  him  in  Philadelphia  had  ever  been  objected 
to,  he  finally  agreed  to  meet  the  elders  from  the 
Monthly  Meetings  at  the  Green  Street  meeting- 
house. He  proposed  to  bring  John  Comly,  Robert 
Moore,  John  Moore,  John  Hunt,  and  others,  some  of 
whom  had  been  at  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  who,  having  heard  his  most  recent  expressions, 
could  give  evidence  in  the  case.  The  ten  elders  re- 
fused to  allow  these  Friends  to  appear.  One  of  them 
said  that  they  desired  to  have  a  "private  opportunity" 
with  Elias  Hicks,  and  added  that  "  unless  it  was  pri- 
vate they  would  have  none."  Abraham  Lower,  a 
ministerof  the  Green  Street  Meeting,  protested,  partic- 
ularly on  account  of  unfairness;  also  because  Hicks 
was  then  performing  "  family  visits"  to  the  members 
of  that  meeting,  some  of  whom  thought  themselves 
concerned  in  the  case,  and  insisted  on  being  present 
at  the  conference  between  Hicks  and  the  elders. 
The  latter  would  not  accede  to  this,  and  they  with- 
drew. Two  of  them  then  endeavored  to  dissuade  the 
elders  of   the  Green  Street  Meeting  from  allowing 


Hicks  to  prosecute  his  visits.  Subsequently  the  ten 
elders— Caleb  Pierce,  Leonard  Snowden,  Joseph  Scat- 
tergood,  S.  P.  Griffiths,  T.  Stewardson,  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, Israel  Maule,  Ellis  Yarnall,  Richard  Humph- 
ries, and  Thomas  Wister — sent  a  letter,  dated  Dec. 
19,  1822,  to  Hicks,  embodying  the  charges  made 
against  him.  These  were  that  he  held  and  promul- 
gated doctrines  repugnant  to  those  professed  by  the 
society,  i.e.,  according  to  the  statement  of  Joseph 
Whitall,  he  argued  "that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the 
son  of  God  until  after  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  man ;  that  the  same  power  that  made  Christ  a 
Christian  must  make  us  Christians ;  and  that  the 
same  power  that  saved  Him  must  save  us."  Some 
time  after  Whitall  had  brought  these  alleged  decla- 
rations to  the  notice  of  the  society,  several  Friends 
being  together  in  the  city,  received  an  account  from 
Ezra  Comfort  of  alleged  expressions  by  Hicks  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Delaware,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Comfort's  companion,  Isaiah  BelJ.  Comfort  and  Bell 
represented  that  Hicks  had  declared  "  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  first  man  who  introduced  the  gospel 
dispensation,  the  Jews  being  under  the  outward  or 
ceremonial  law  or  dispensation,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  outward  miracle,  as  the  healing 
of  the  outward  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  raising 
the  outward  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
gospel  dispensation  ;  He  had  no  more  power  given 
Him  than  man,  for  He  was  no  more  than  man  ;  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  healing  of  the  soul,  for 
that  belongs  to  God  only.  Elisha  had  the  same 
power  to  raise  the  dead  ;  that  man,  being  obedient  to 
the  spirit  of  God  in  him,  could  arrive  at  as  great  or  a 
greater  degree  of  righteousness  than  Jesus  I  Ihrist ; 
that  'Jesus  Christ  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God  ;  neither  do  I  think  it  robbery  for  man  to 
be  equal  with  God;'  then  endeavored  to  show  that 
by  attending  to  that  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,  or  the  seed  in  man;  it  would  make 
man  equal  with  God,  saying,  for  that  stone  in  man 
was  the  entire  God."  On  hearing  the  statement  of 
Comfort  and  Bell,  the  meetinir  derided  the  subject  to 
be  one  of  such  importance  as  to  "  require  an  exten- 
sion of  care  in  order  that  if  any  incorrect  statement 
had  been  made  it  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  recti- 
fied, or,  if  true,"  that  Hicks  might  be  "  possessed  of 
the  painful  concerns  of  Friends  and  their  sense  and 
judgment  thereon."  Accordingly,  two  elders  waited 
on  Hicks,  who  denied  the  statement  of  Comfort  and 
Bell,  but  declined  i<>  meet  his  accusers  in  company 
with  the  two  elders,  thereby  leaving  "the  minds  of 
Friends  without  relief."  After  a  reiteration  of  Mirks' 
refusal,  the  elders  from  the  different  Monthly  Meet- 
k  city  were  convened  ami  requested  "a  pri- 

.  iti    o] rtunity"  with  him,  which  he  als 

tin  the  following  day,  however,  he  consent 

them  at    a  time   and    place    of    bis   own    : 

when  assent  i  i  to  the  Btatem 
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proceedings  in  the  letter  of  December  19th,  from  the 
elders  to  Hicks),  "a  mixed  company  being  collected, 
the  elders  could  not  in  this  manner  enter  into  busi- 
ness which  they  considered  of  a  nature  not  to  be  inves- 
tigated in  any  other  way  than  in  a  select,  private  op- 
portunity. They  therefore  considered  that  meeting 
a  clear  indication  of  thy  continuing  to  decline  to 
meet  the  elders  as  by  them  proposed."  Under  these 
circumstances  the  elders  declared  that,  as  it  appeared 
that  Hicks  was  not  willing  to  hear  and  disprove  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  declare  that  they  could  not  have  religious  unity 
with  his  conduct  or  with  the  doctrines  he  was  charged 
with  promulgating. 

To  this  letter  Hicks  replied  two  days  later,  assert- 
ing that  the  charges  against  him  by  Whitall  were 
not  "literally  true,"  but  were  founded  on  a  forced 
and  improper  construction  of  his  words.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  amenable  to  Whit- 
all or  to  any  other  for  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  as 
being  committed  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  "  not  any  of  my  fellow-mem- 
bers of  that  meeting  discovered  or  noticed  any  such 
things,  which  I  presume  to  be  the  case,  as  not  an  in- 
dividual has  mentioned  any  such  things  to  me  but 
contrary  thereto."  Many  of  the  "  most  valued 
Friends,"  he  added,  "  acknowledged  the  great  satis- 
faction they  had  with  my  services  and  exercise  in  the 
course  of  that  meeting,  and  were  fully  convinced  that 
all  those  reports  were  false;  and  this  view  is  fully 
confirmed  by  a  certificate  granted  me  by  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  full  unity  with  me,  and 
which  meetings  were  held  a  considerable  time  after 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  course  of  which  Joseph 
Whitall  has  presumed  to  charge  me  with  unsound- 
ness of  doctrine,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  to  whom  only  do  I  hold  myself  amen- 
able for  all  conduct  transacted  within  their  limits." 
With  reference  to  the  charges  preferred  by  Ezra 
Comfort,  he  asserted  that  they  were  "in  general  in- 
correct," and  assigned  as  his  reason  for  refusing  to 
confront  his  accuser,  that  Ezra  Comfort  had  departed 
from  gospel  order  in  not  mentioning  his  uneasiness 
when  present  with  him,  and  when  he  (  Hicks)  could 
have  appealed  to  Friends  of  the  meeting  to  justify 
him;  thai  therefore  he  considered  that  Comfort  had 
acted  in  a  disorderly  manner,  contrary  to  discipline, 
and  lie  Bicks  bad  consequently  refused  compliance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  elders,  considering  them 
arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the  established  order  of  the 
society.  Hicks' tetter  was  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  Boberl  Moore,  Joseph  Turner,  and  Joseph 
(..  Rowland,  in  which  thej  asserted  that  the  state- 
ments of  I  lomfort  and  Bell — of  expressions  made  by 
Sicks  at  "a  meeting  succeeding  the  late  Southern 
Quarterly  Meeting"  -were  incorrectlj  quoted.    That 

portion  of  the  charge  of  Bell,  commencing  with   the 


!  words  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  man  who  intro- 
duced the  gospel,  and  that  it  was  necessary  there 
should  be  some  outward  miracles  in  order  to  introduce 

i  the  gospel  dispensation,"  was  substantially  correct; 
but  the  succeeding   phrases,  "  Christ  had  no   more 

j  power  given  Him  than  man,  for  He  was  no  more 
than  man,"  and  "that  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
healing  the  soul,  for  that  belonged  to  God  only," 
were  incorrect.  Various  other  statements  in  the 
charges  of  Bell  were  declared  to  be  incorrectly  quoted. 
Twenty-two  members  of  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Meeting  subsequently  sent  a  letter  corroborating  the 
certificate  of  Moore,  Turner,  and  Rowland.  Comfort 
and  Bell  were  brought  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
which  they  belonged,  but  were  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge error,  and  were  disowned ;  but  were  reinstated 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1823,  nine  elders  wrote 
another  letter  to  Hicks,  in  which  they  expressed  dis- 
approbation of  his  doctrines.  Hicks'  real  or  alleged 
opinions  had  now  begun  to  attract  general  attention 
in  the  society,  and  many  sermons  and  pamphlets  were 
published  on  the  subject.1 

In  the  latter  part  of  1822  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
of  Philadelphia  was  called  upon  to  consider  a  doc- 
trinal controversy  over  the  signatures  of  "  Paul"  and 
"Amicus,"  published  in  a  periodical  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  "  Paul"  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  and 
"  Amicus"  defended  them.  The  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings was  called  upon  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  sustain  the  position  of  "  Amicus,"  as  being 
correct  statements  of  Friends'  doctrines.  But  objec- 
tions were  made,  and  the  author  of  "Amicus" 
promptly  avowed  his  intention  of  taking  the  respon- 
sibility. This  was  not  satisfactory.  A  committee  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  January,  1823,  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  minute  disavowing  the  statements 
of  "  Amicus."  By  way  of  counteracting  it  they 
brought  forward  a  project  to  publish  a  book  entitled, 
"  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of   Primitive  Friends 

■  Concerning  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  proposed  minute  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
preface,  but  the  publisher  refused  to  print  it.  There 
was  also  objection  to  the  extracts.  They  were  printed 
but  not  distributed.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1823  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Sufferings  were  read  in  relation  to  these  matters;  but 
to   the   great   surprise  of   many,  instead  of  merely 


1  Among  these  wire  a    leport  of  a  o.n\  ei -at!.  .11   Willi    li. 
lhailhwaite,  of  Mil-lull.],  which  iviij  <iis<  i edite.l  hy   Hicks'  frieu.ls  in 
u  pamphlet,  "  Letters  ami  ohservntions,"  hy  E.lwar.l   Parker,  published 
in  Philadelphia  m  November,  1824;  "Calumny  Refuted,"  said  to  be 

from  the  pen  Of  an  Kpis.  opal  ch-i -Milan;  "  Seme,  ns  delivered  hy  Elias 
Hicks  an. I  Edward  Hicks  in  Friends'  Meetings,  New  York,  in  Fifth 
ni. .nth.  lsj.\  lal.en  in  Short-ITatnl  ;"  "  Sermons  hy  Tin. mas  Wetherahl," 
also  taken  in  shot  t-hand,  a  sermon  delivered  ill  Baltimore  by  Gerard 
T.  Hopkins,  ami    many  others.     A   poitiaitof  Elias  Hicks  in  silhouette, 

by  Haste!  Hubbard,  celebrated  as  a  profile  cutter  by 
Bight,  wa-  published  in  April.  It  was  the  only  method  by  which  a  pur- 
trait  of  Hicks  could  be  obtained,  as  he  Was  strongly  opposed  to  ..itiiti}; 
for  a  portrait. 
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stating  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the  "  Extracts," 

Jonathan  Evans,  the  clerk  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, had  copied  on  his  minutes  all  the  "Extracts," 
which  were  thus  read  as  part  of  the  minutes  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  design,  it  was  supposed,  was 
to  obtain  for  the  "  Extracts"  the  sanction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  without  further  examination,  and 
thus  have  them  recognized  as  established  doctrines. 
Efforts  were  made  to  have  them  taken  from  the 
minutes,  which  was  objected  to  by  Evans,  because 
such  action  would  deface  them.  Finally  the  Yearly 
Meeting  decided  not  to  publish  the  pamphlet.  It 
was  called  in  derision  "  The  Creed." 

The  party  opposed  to  Hicks  held  the  places  of  in- 
fluence in  the  meeting.  Under  the  discipline  and 
practices  of  the  society,  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  pos- 
sesses power  almost  autocratic.  It  is  his  privilege  to 
decide  how  questions  are  determined  by  his  under- 
standing of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  opinion  is  usually  called  the  "  weight  of 
the  meeting."  The  clerk  ascertains  the  ''weight  of 
the  meeting"  sometimes  by  what  is  said,  and  some- 
times by  what  is  not  said.1 

To  have  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  on  the  side  of 
either  party  was  therefore  an  important  matter,  and 
the  party  opposed  to  Elias  Hicks— which  about  this 
time  began  to  be  called  "  Orthodox" — addressed  itself 
particularly  to  obtain,  not  only  in  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  in  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Weekly  Meetings, 
the  clerks,  overseers,  trustees,  and  a  majority  of  the 
important  committees.  In  Philadelphia  they  carried 
nearly  everything  their  own  way.  Of  the  five 
Monthly  Meetings,  the  Green  Street  Meeting  alone 
withstood  the  powerful  combination.  In  the  latter  a 
new  trouble  arose  in  consequence  of  the  method  of 
dealing  with  Leonard  Snowden,  one  of  the  members. 
Green  Street  Quarterly,  in  December,  1822,  had  acted 
on  the  religious  engagement  of  Elias  Hicks  in  visit- 
ing the  families  of  members  with  an  indorsement  of 
unity  and  approbation,  which  was  placed  upon  its 
certificate.  Snowden,  it  was  alleged,  assented  to  the 
certificate  and  the  language  used  in  it,  but  afterward 
joined  with  the  opponents  of  Hicks  in  a  paper  im- 
peaching his  gospel  ministry.  As  Green  Street  Meet- 
ing sustained  Hicks,  the  conduct  of  Snowden  was 
looked  upon  as  irregular  and  disorderly.  The  meet- 
ing resolved  that  he  should  be  "  taken  under  its  care 
through  the  medium  of  the  overseers."  They  made 
earnest    efforts  to  "effect   a   reconciliation,''   which 


1  In  1m:  '.,  S..IUI1.-1  Mettle  was  clerk  (.1  111"  Yearly  Meeting,  ami  In-  win 
A  Strung  opponent  of  EliasHicks.  Janney.iu  his"  History  uf  Friends," 
says  that  Bettle  "  regarded  nil  those  who  gave  their  voices  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Faith  presented  l.y  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings as  having  no  weight  at  all,  thus  virtually  disfranchising  them 
without  the  shadow  of  authority."  Being  examined  on  this  matter, 
Samuel  Bettle  testified  us  follows:   "  I   never  considered   them  entitled 

expressed  themselves  in  relation  to  those  extracts,  and   in  opposition  to 
them,  in   the  Yearly   Meeting  of   18'.::!,  and  whose   objections  I    have 


being  impossible,  Snowden  was  "  released  from  the 
station  of  elder,"  his  other  rights  as  a  member  being 
unimpaired.  Before  this  action  was  perfected,  a  new 
element  of  difficulty  was  interjected  into  the  case. 
In  April,  1S23,  the  Preparative  Meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders  belonging  to  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing took  up  the  subject,  and  requested  the  aid  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders.  This 
interference  was  alleged  to  be  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  rules  of  discipline.  Nevertheless  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  acted,  in  Octo- 
ber, on  the  application  of  the  select  Preparative 
Meeting  of  Green  Street,  and,  after  holding  it  over 
for  a  year,  the  committee  reported  against  the  action 
of  Green  Street  Meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  on  receiving  the  report,  referred 
the  subject  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  discipline, 
wherein  it  was  discussed  in  November,  ISL'f,  and 
postponed, — Green  Street  Meeting,  in  January,  1825, 
having  presented  a  remonstrance  against  the  action 
of  Snowden,  and  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  for  discipline.  The  case  was  postponed 
until  May,  1826,  when  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  regard  to  a  case  of 
difficulty.  It  does  not  appear  that  Snowden's  case 
was  ever  decided,  its  consideration  being  superseded 
by  more  important  events  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy, in  which  increased  bitterness  was  apparent 
as  time  went  on,  showing  elements  of  discord  which 
were  increasing  until  the  society  was  rent  by  dis- 
sension. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  many  Friends 
visited  England,  and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don in  1784,  Thomas  Ross,  George  Dillwyn,  Samuel 
Emlen,  Rebecca  Jones,  Nicholas  Wain,  and  Rebecca 
Wright  were  present  from  Philadelphia.  About  this 
time  several  of  the  more  conspicuous  ministers  of  that 
period  were  active  in  the  society.  Among  these  was 
Warner  Mifflin,  a  native  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  came  to  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  soon  became  a  leading  member  of  his  sect.1 

On  the  day  when  the  battle  of  Germantowii  was 
fought  (Oct.  4,  1777)  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  under  con- 
sideration matters  concerning  the  principles  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  This  paper  was  read  by  the 
clerk,  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  cannon.  Amid 
the  excitement  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliver 

the   testimony   of  the   society   to   the  commanders 

of  the  contending  armies.  It  consisted  of  Warner 
Mifflin,  Samuel  Emlen,  William  Brown,  Joshua 
Morris,  James  Thornton,  and  Nicholas  Wain.  They 
sought  Howe's  headquarters,  and  gave  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  to  him.  Going  to  the  American  lines  they 
passed  them,  and  the  next  day  were  pr< 
Washington,  the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  they 
also  delivered  the  testimony. 

»  Warner  Mifflin  died  Ocl    10,1798,  i  eds.1 t  tiny-three  years. 
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About  1790  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  .Meeting 
determined  upon  opening  a  boarding-school  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  founded  by  Friends  at  Ackworth, 
in  England.  Owen  Biddle  wrote  a  pamphlet,  with 
a  plan  for  such  a  school,  which  met  with  so  much 
approval  that  a  school  was  opened  by  the  society  at 
Westtown,  in  Chester  County, — an  establishment 
which  is  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  members  of  the  society  who  died 
during  the  period  from  1775  to  1800  were  John 
Pemberton,  Jan.  31,  1795,  a  man  of  benevolent  in- 
stincts, who  early  became  a  minister,  and  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1750,  1782,  and  1794,  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  society;  Peter  Yarnall,  Feb.  20,  1798,  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  admitted 
as  a  minister  in  1782,  and  a  resident  of  Byberry 
from  1791  until  his  death;  Sarah  Gray,  killed,  in 
1796,  by  being  accidentally  thrown  out  of  a  "chair'' 
(in  Front  Street,  near  Callowhill)  while  riding  with 
John  De  Marsellac,  a  preacher  of  Friends.  Mary 
Armitt,  of  Philadelphia,  died  Feb.  18,  1791,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three;  Daniel  Offley,  a  noted  minister 
of  the  Southern  Monthly  Meeting  in  Pine  Street,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  born  Nov.  29,  1756,  by  trade 
a  blacksmith,  his  shop  being  located  in  Front  Street, 
near  Walnut;  in  the  fever  epidemic  of  1793  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  was  finally 
carried  off  by  the  disease;  Isaac  Zane,  a  native  of 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  attached  to  the  meeting  at  Second 
and  Market  Streets,  died  March  3,  1794,  aged  eighty- 
four  years;  Mary  Emlen,  died  June  1,  1777  ;'  John 
Hallowell,  of  the  Southern  Monthly  Meeting,  ap- 
pointed an  elder  in  1772,  died  July  26,  1778;  Mary 
Pemberton,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Mary  Stansbury, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  wife  of  Israel  Pemberton,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1747,  after  having  been  the 
wife  of  Richard  Hill,  and,  after  the  latter's  death,  of 
Robert  Jordan,  died  Oct.  25, 1778;  Anthony  Benezet,2 


i  She  was  the  daughter  of  Roheri  and  Susanna  Heath,  natives  of  Eng- 
land, who  arrived  in  America  in  1701,  when  Mary  was  in  the  ninth  year 
-lj-  was  married  in  1716  (then  being  in  her  twenty-firth 
year)  to  George  Emlen,  of  Philadelphia,    She  entered  the  ministry  in 

1728,  visited  th-  tings  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  went  to 

New  England,  in  1744,  will,  Mary  Evane. 

2  Anthony  Benezet,  the  anti-slavery  pamphleteer,  of  whom  mention 
hat  heretofore  been  mad,-,  was  horn  al  St.  Quentin,  PIcardy,  France, 
Jan.  31,  1713  [old  style),  of  French  Protestant  parents.  They  removed 
to  Ihll:,!!. I  in  171",  an,!  afterward  went  to  London,  wherethey  remained 
until  1731,  when  they  cam,-  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  their  sen  with 
them,  then  a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  to  nienaii- 
tile  business,  and  followed  it  for  si. me  time  in  Philadelphia,  but  even- 
tual^ abandoned  it  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  This  oc- 
curred In  1742,  when  b al 1  a  situation  in  the  Friends'  English 

»ol I,  which  be  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  lit.-,  with  the  ex- 

''"I I  "1  two  years, which  he  spent  in   Burlington.     During  the  last 

two  years  of  his  life  he  was  teacher  in  the  school  fir  the  instruction  i>r 
black  people  and  their  children,  eats  iety  of  Friends, 

«n. I  held  in  a  building  iii  Willing'*  Alley.  II-  died  Hay  5,  1784,  Ins 
funeral  being  attended  by  peisnnsnf  all  ,1,  iioniiiiati,,ns,  among  whom 

were  several  hundred  negroes     Bj  his  will,  after  the  deal In-  widow, 

be  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  estate  t . ■  a  si  1 1  for  the  Instruction  of 

"»8 ll"'"-     I"   1736  he  -,i,-i    Foyce   Mart  itt.ol  Philadelphia, 

who  survived  him.  Benezet  wrote  several  works,  principally  in  relation 
to  philanthropic  subjects.    Among  them  are  "A  Caution  to  Ureal  Britain 


an  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
who  died  in  1784;  John  Reynell,  a  serviceable  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Meeting,  died  Sept.  3,  1784,  aged 
seventy-six;  Samuel  Emlen  (the  second),  born  in 
Philadelphia,  an  extensive  traveler  and  preacher, 
well  known  in  foreign  lands,  died  Dec.  30,  1799,  aged 
seventy-seven  years;  William  Savery,  a  conspicuous 
minister  of  the  society,  born  in  1750,  commenced  to 
preach  in  Virginia  in  1779,  acknowledged  as  a  minis- 
ter by  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  in  1781,  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  America,  and  went,  in  1793,  with  other 
Friends  to  visit  the  Indians,  in  1796  went  to  England 
in  company  with  Deborah  Daily,  Rebecca  Young, 
Samuel  Emlen,  Sarah  Talbot,  and  Phcebe  Speak  man, 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  October,  1798;  Samuel 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Meeting,  son  of 
Robert  and  Phoebe  Smith,  born  in  Bucks  County 
June  4,  1737,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1763,  and 
began  to  preach  in  1770  ;  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  a  noted 
minister  of  Friends,  born  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in 
1771,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1787,  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  a  tailor,  and  admitted  a  minister  of  the 
society  after  1793;  Stephen  Grellet,  a  minister  at- 
tached to  the  meeting  in  Keys  Alley,  a  native  of 
Limoges,  in  France,  compelled  to  emigrate  during 
the  French  revolution,  he  came  to  America,  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1795,  as  a  teacher  of  French,  ad- 
mitted as  a  minister  in  1797,  and  acknowledged  as 
one  in  1798;  Rebecca  Jones,  a  prominent  minister, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  1739,  chosen  for  the 
ministry  in  1760,  engaged  part  of  the  time  in  keep- 
ing school,  in  1784  she  went  to  England  in  company 
with  Mehitabel  Jenkins,  Samuel  Emlen,  Thomas 
Ross,  and  George  Dillwyn  ;  she  traveled  through  Eng- 
land, returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  useful  min- 
ister until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1818. 

The  society  of  Free  Quakers  had  its  origin  in  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Friends  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Those 
members  of  the  society  who  took  part  with  the  Whigs, 
either  by  service  in  the  field  or  by  sustaining  the 
cause  in  other  ways,  fell  into  disrepute  among  their 
associates  of  the  sect.  The  Society  of  Friends  in 
many  cases  appointed  overseers  to  deal  with  the  of- 
fending members.3     The  society,  however,  found  the 


and  her  Colonies  relative  to  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British  Dominions," 
published  in  17r,7;  "Some  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  with  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Kise  .ni,l  1'1,,-ie-s  of  the  Slave  Trade,  its  Nature  and 
Lamentable  Effects,"  published  in  London  in  1772.  He  published,  in 
17sn.  ",\  Short  Account  of  the  Religions  Society  of  Friends."  He  wrote 
personally  letters  lo  Queen  Charlotte  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  queen 
of  Portugal,  protesting  against  the  continuance  of  the  African  slave 
trade  He  wrote  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  when  the  latter  was 
engaged  in  war,  protesting  against  the  lawfulness  of  warfare.  The 
writings  of  Benezet  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  to  the  enormity  of  the  slave  trade. 

3  Ti by   Matla,  k  slated  il,.,t  in  going  to  his  home  one  day,  he  found 

a  member  of  the  society  attempting  to  "  deal"  with  his  son  on  account 
of  bis  approval  of  the  war.  The  old  gentleman  was  bo  much  irritated 
by  this  interference  with  his  paternal  authority  that  he,  although  a 
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majority  of  members  who  took  up  the  Whig  cause 
incorrigible,  and  proceeded  to  disown  them.  During 
the  war  this  made  little  difference,  but  after  its  close 
the  Friends  who  espoused  the  popular  side  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  accustomed  privileges  in  the  society 
meetings.  Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  their 
rights,  these  persons  took  measures  to  form  themselves 
into  a  society.  They  met  for  that  purpose,  Feb.  20, 
1781,  at  Samuel  Wetherill's  house.  There  were  pres- 
ent Isaac  Howell,  Robert  Parrish,  James  Sloane, 
White  Matlack,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Moses  Bartram, 
Benjamin  Say,  and  Owen  Biddle.  Here  the  prelimi- 
nary measures  were  taken,  and  so  proceeded  with 
afterward  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
entitled  "The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  called 
by  some  Free  Quakers,  distinguishing  us  from  those 
of  our  brethren  who  have  disowned  us."  In  a  circu- 
lar addressed  "To  our  Friends  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Elsewhere,"  the  final  meeting  which 
formed  this  society  was  stated  to  have  beeu  held  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1781,  at  the  house  of  Timothy  Mat- 
lack. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  these  dis- 
owned members  of  Friends  among  the  Whigs,  and  by 
subscription  the  Free  Quakers  raised  money  enough 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  lot  of  ground  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mulberry  [or  Arch] 
Streets,  where  they  erected  a  plain  two-story  building 
for  worship,  which  still  remains,  and  is  now  used  by 
the  Apprentices'  Library  Company.  The  tablet  on 
the  north  end  of  the  house  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"  By  general  subscription, 


On  the  26th  of  December,  1783,  "  the  Free  Quakers," 
as  they  called  themselves, — "the  Fighting  Quakers," 
as  many  called  them, — petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
a  lot  of  ground  on  Spruce  Street,  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth,  north  side,  for  a  burial-ground.  On  the 
26th  of  August,  1786,  an  act  was  passed  vesting  in 
the  Free  Quakers  a  lot  for  burial  purposes,  not  on 
Spruce  Street,  as  asked  for,  but  a  lot  on  the  west  side 
of  Fifth  Street,  between  Prune  and  Spruce,  which 
has  since  been  owned  by  the  society.2 

member  of  the  society  before  the  war,  and  acquainted  with  the  usual 
course  of  action  toward  erring  members,  took  the  vindication  of  his 
honor  into  his  own  hands,  and  beat  the  Friend  out  of  the  house! 

1  "The  use  of  the  word  'empire'  in  this  inscription,"  remarks  Thomp- 
son Westcott,  "has  often  been  spoken  of  in  modern  times  as  curious  and 
extraordinary.  It  was  not  so  in  ITS:;.  The  word  'empire'  was  a  com- 
mon one  at  that  time,  when  used  in  reference  to  the  country.  The 
United  States  were  under  tbe  confederation  of  Independent  governments, 
united  under  a  limited  central  authority.     They  constituted  an  empire 

'  This  society  may  be  said  to  be  almost  extinct.  No  burials  of  iu 
members  have  been  made  in  the  Fifth  Street  ground  lor  many  years, 
But  during  the  Rebellion  use' was  made  of  it  fully  accordant  with  t lie 
principles  of  the  Free  Quakers  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  In  this 
ground  were  buried  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  who  died  in  the 
army  hospitals  in  the  city.     The  place  was  appropriate  for  sepulture  for 


After  the  grant  of  the  graveyard  property,  the  fol- 
lowing overseers  were  elected  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  yard:  Joseph  Styles,  Peter  Thomson,  Moses 
Bartram,  John  Eldridge,  Benjamin  Say,  and  John 
Claypoole.    Jacob  Karcher  was  the  first  grave-digger. 

It  is  said  the  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Quakers,  when  established,  was  about  one  hun- 
dred. The  names  of  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
now  known.  Timothy  Matlack  was  a  prominent 
elder.  Samuel  Wetherill  and  Christopher  Marshall 
— whose  diary  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  is  a 
valuable  record  of  local  affairs — were  leading  mem- 
bers. A  memorial  against  theatres,  presented  to  the 
Assembly  Dec.  12,  1785,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Quakers,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  them, 
was  signed  by  the  following  persons:  Christopher 
Marshall,  Isaac  Howell,  Peter  Thomson,  Moses  Bar- 
tram, Richard  Somers,  Jacob  Ceracher,  Jonathan 
Scholfield,  Joseph  Styles,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr., 
Joseph  Warner,  Jr.,  Hugh  Eldridge,  John  Piles,  Sam- 
uel Crispin,  Jacob  Lawn.  John  Claypoole,  Samuel 
Crispin,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Piffets. 

In  1804  the  Second  Street  meeting-house  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  corner  of  Market  Street  to  the  burial- 
ground  lot,  on  Arch  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  great  number  of  mem- 
bers, particularly  those  who  attended  the  Monthly 
and  'Yearly  Meetings,  the  building  was  made  very 
large.  It  is  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty 
feet,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion  and  wings. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  apartments,  one  for  the 
use  of  men  Friends,  the  other  for  women  Friends. 
The  burial-ground  had  been  in  use  since  1690,  the 
grant  then  made  by  Penn  being  confirmed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1701.  In  building  the  meeting-house  it  was 
necessary  to  invade  the  dominion  of  the  dead  ;  but 
it  is  said  that  care  was  taken  to  avoid  that  necessity 
wherever  it  could  be  done.  Two  tiers  of  bodies,  and 
in  some  places  three  tiers,  had  been  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  naturally  there  was  some  disturbance. 
Wherever  it  was  possible  the  bodies  were  not  moved, 
and  portions  of  the  building  were  placed  over  them.' 

Under  authority  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the 
northern  district  of  Philadelphia  a  lot  was  purchased 


these  brave  men,  and  if  the  spirits  of  the  "  Fighting  (.makers"  interred 
there  could  have  risen  at  that  time  they  would  have  welcomed  the 
strangers. 

3  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  in  his  "Remembrances  of  Reli- 
gious Affairs  In  Philadelphia,"  Bays,  with   reference  to  tli 
meetinghouse,  "There  waB  then   no   regulated  Arch  Street   there, so 
that  the  lot  reached  out  Into  the  middle  of  what  is  now  the  legal 
highway,  anil  the  remains  of  the  dead  hare  been  disinterred  more  than 

once  north  of  the  present  brick  wall  of  Inclosure,  in  the  rariooe  street 
improvements  that  were  found  to  be  necessary.  .  .  .  Preparatorj  t"  the 
removal  of  the  Market  Street  meeting-house,  the  blick  inclosure  was 
made  around  the  Arch  Street  lot,  and  the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  now 

seem In  wen  then  erected  with    ivl  m latlon  of 

very  largo  assemblages  of  the  society.  Nor  did  the  pro 
their  calculations  in  this  respect,  for  in  the  palmy  .lavs  •  i 
the  city  those  extensive  buildings  were  .lens.lv  crowded  year  after  jear. 


even  from  the  r 
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at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Green  Street,*. 
extending  from  Fourth  to  Dilhvyn  Street,  on  which 
was  erected  a  meeting-house,  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1814  Tiie  dimensions  of  the  building  were  forty- 
seven  by  seventy-three  feet.  A  committee  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  con-isting  of  Daniel  Thomas, 
!  Snowden,   Mary  Taylor,  and  Sarah  Smith. 

appointed  to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  relation 
to  the  new  meeting-house,  reported  on  the  27th  of 
September,  recommending  "  that  meetings  for  worship 

-  led  there  on  First-days  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  on  Sixth-day  mornings,  all  to  begin  at  the 
usual  hour;  and  that  Friends  composing  that  meet- 
ing be  allowed  to  hold  a  preparative  meetiug  at  the 
close  of  their  meeting  for  worship  on  Sixth-day,  in 
the  week  preceding  the  Monthly  Meetings 
known  by  the  name  of '  the  Preparative  Meeting  held 
at  Green  Street." "  This  arrangement  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  decided  that  the 
meetings  for  worship  should  commence  with  the  first 
First-day  in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  Preparative 
Meeting  on  the  23d  of  that  month.  Nathan  A.Smith, 
Philip  S.  Bunting,  William  Sansom,  James  Vaux, 
Thomas  Stewardson,  Joseph  Bacon,  and  Edward 
Randolph  were  appointed  to  attend  the  opening  of 
them.  The  project  was  approved  by  the  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  6th  of  May.  1816,  upon 
report  from  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  for  the 
Northern  District;  which  report,  according  to  the 
minutes,  "obtaining  deliberate  attention,  is  united 
with  ;  and  Jonathan  Evans,  Ellis  Yarnall,  Samuel 
Bettle.  Thomas  Stewardson.  and  Thomas  Wistar.  are 
appointed  to  attend  the  opening  thereof."    The  Green 

thly  Meeting  for  the  Northern  District,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1816,  was  ordered  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  held 
at  Green  Street,  Philadelphia." 

Another  meeting-house  was  built  in  1812,  under 
the  auspices  of  Arch  Street  Meeting,  on  the  west 
side  of  Twelfth  Street,  below  Market,  northwest 
corner  of  Clover  Street,  and  opened  for  worship  on 
the  first  First-day  in  April,  1813.  By  consent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  Monthly  Meeting 
was  established  there.  It  was  known  as  "  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
ind  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  was  opened 
in  the  Twelfth  Street  house  on  the  16th  of  March. 
1814.     During  this  periu  ;  Pine  Street 

-  Alley   meeting-houses   remained    without 
material  change. 

The  success  of  the  institution  for  the  insane  near 
.land,  known  as  -'the  Retreat."  which  had 
been  founded  about  1792,  under  the  auspices  of 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  society  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1811  two  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  proposed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  "such  of  our  members  as 
may  be  deprived  of  their  reason."  The  matter  was 
referred   to  a  committee,   the   report   of  which   was 


adopted  by  Yearly  Meeting  in  April,  1S12.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year  a  number  of  Friends  met  at 
Philadelphia  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  suitable 
means  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  Thomas 
Scattergood,  Jonathan  Evans,  Ellis  Yarnall,  Isaac 
Bonsall,  Emmor  Kimber,  Thomas  Wistar,  and  Samuel 
Powell  Griffiths  were  appointed  a  committee  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  building 
to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  persons.  The  annual 
subscriptions  were  ten  dollars.  All  sums  contributed 
under  that  amount,  or  beyond  it  and  under  fifty  dol- 
lars, were  to  be  considered  as  donations.  Life-mem- 
bership could  be  had  for  fifty  dollars.  Any  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  might  contribute  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  be  considered  a  member.  Every 
life-member  and  every  Monthly  Meeting  had  a  right 
to  recommend  one  poor  person  at  one  time  as  a  patient 
on  the  lowest  terms  of  admission.  The  contributors 
met  and  organized  on  the  14th  of  April,  1813,  and 
adopted  the  constitution  in  Juue.  At  that  time 
thirty-one  Monthly  Meetings  had  each  contributed 
two  hundred  dollars.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  members.  In  contributions  there  were 
received  that  year  624.17o.7-3.  In  the  spring  of  1814 
a  farm  was  purchased  near  Frank  ford.  A  plan  for  a 
building  was  prepared  by  William  Strickland.  The 
centre  building  was  sixty  feet  square  and  three  stories 
high.  There  were  two  wings,  each  one  hundred  by 
twenty-four  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  roofed  with 
slate.  In  each  wing  there  were  twenty  chambers, 
each  ten  feet  square,  with  a  gallery  or  passage  ten 
feet  wide.  The  centre  building  contained  rooms  for 
cooking,  washing,  etc.  The  upper  part  was  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  the  family  in  charge  of  the  institution. 
The  asylum  was  finished  and  opened  for  patients  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1817,  the  superintendent  and  matron 
being  Isaac  and  Ann  Bonsall.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  eighteen  patients  were  received,  of  whom  three 
were  discharged  before  the  end  of  1S18.  Five  others 
were  much  improved,  and  seven  were  somewhat  im- 
proved. Dr.  Charles  Lukens  became  the  resident 
physician.  George  Yaux  was  treasurer.  In  1820 
the  lowest  price  of  boarding  was  reduced  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week.  The  next  year  it  was 
reduced  to  two  dollars.  Charles  F.  Matlack  became 
the  resident  physician  in  1820-21.  Edward  and  Sarah 
Taylor  succeeded  the  Bonsalls  in  the  superintendency 
in  1^22.  In  1825  the  attending  physician  was  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Pickering,  and  the  consulting  physicians 
were  Drs.  Joseph  Parrish,  Nathan  Shoemaker,  Edwin 
A.  Atlee,  and  Samuel  Emlen.  James  Wills,  who  died 
•  a  legacy  to  the  institution  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  This  establishment  has  been  generally 
known  as  "Friends'  Asylum  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  deprived  of  their  reason."  In  the  modern 
topography  of  Frankford,  it  stands  on  Adams  Street, 
west  of  the  village. 

In  1806  a  rule  was  adopted  by  the  society  providing 
a  method    by  which    indiscriminate  and   loquacious 
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preaching  might  be  prevented.  According  to  this 
rule  no  Friend  was  to  be  received  as  a  minister,  or 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  meetings  of  ministers  and 
elders,  or  to  "travel  abroad  as  a  minister,"  until  he 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders.  About  the  year  1801 
much  suffering  was  caused  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
wars  on  the  continent  and  the  failure  of  crops  in 
England  and  Ireland.  A  subscription  wa<  taken  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
to  aid  in  relieving  the  distress  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London. 
With  reference  to  education,  the  Friends  continued 
to  maintain  the  principles  which  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school  in  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1683,  and  which  were  afterward  more  vigor- 
ously carried  out  in  the  Friends'  school  on  South 
Fourth  Street.  In  1808  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  apprehending  a  falling  away  from  Quaker 
principles,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  practice  among 
members  of  placing  their  children  "  at  colleges  and 
other  seminaries  out  of  our  religious  society,  in  order 
to  give  them  what  is  called  a  'polished  education,'  " 
expressed  the  desire  that  "  tender  caution  and  counsel 
be  extended  to  such  parents  and  others  as  may  be  in 
danger  of  erring  in  this  way."  The  opposition  of 
Friends  to  wars  and  fighting  had  been  sensibly  modi- 
fied since  their  declaration  on  that  subject  during  the 
Eevolution,  for  although  in  1805  the  Yearly  Meeting 
pronounced  against  the  payment  by  Friends  of  any 
tax  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  1812,  the  society  evinced  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  war.  If  any  "  testimony"  was  adopted 
in  relation  to  the  struggle  at  any  time  during  its  con- 
tinuance, '"  it  was  quietly  kept  from  the  public  eye  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings."1  From  the  "  Book  of 
Discipline"  of  1806  it  appears  that  the  society  still 
kept  up  its  testimony  against  the  unnecessary  distil- 
lation and  use  of  spirituous  liquors.2 

With  regard  to  burial  customs  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  society  in  all 
their  strictness.  In  180S  the  Yearly  Meeting  advised 
"  that  Friends  be  careful  themselves,  and  discourage 
their  children  from  attending  the  worship  of  those 
not  in  communion  with  us,  and  particularly  at 
burials,"  and  pronounced  "against  imitating  the 
vain  custom  of  wearing  or  giving  mourning  habits, 
and  against  affixing  any  monuments  of  wood  or  stone 
to  graves,  and  all  extravagant  expenses  about  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead."     Other  regulations  were  also 


provided  in  order  that  "  everything  tending 
the  solemnity  of  such  occasions"  might  be  avoided. 
The  same  Yearly  Meeting  renewed  the  advice  of 
former  meetings  in  relation  to  marriage,  and  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  inadvisability  of  marriages 
between  Friends  and  those  professing  a  different  re- 
ligion. A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  urging  that 
"  Friends  take  heed  that  they  use  plainness  of  speech 
without  regard  to  persons  in  all  their  converse  among 
men,  and  not  balk  their  testimony  by  a  cowardly 
compliance,  varying  their  language  according  to  their 
company." 

The  relations  of  the  society  in  Philadelphia  with 
Friends  in  England  continued  close  and  cordial,  and 
visits  were  frequently  exchanged.  About  the  year 
1800,  Deborah  Darby,  wife  of  Samuel  Darby,  of 
London,  visited  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  Re- 
becca Young,  afterward  Rebecca  Byrd.  Mary  Prior, 
wife  of  John  Prior,  of  Hereford,  England,  and  Mary 
Naftel,  wife  of  Nicholas  Naftel,  of  Germany,  also 
came  to  Philadelphia  about  this  time.  Jos 
caster,  an  eminent  teacher  and  originator  of  the 
Lancastrian  system  of  education,  was  a  minister  of 
the  society,  and  during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  public  schools  for  some 
years,  attended  meetings  and  spoke  on  different  occa- 
sions. William  Foster,  of  London,  visited  the  United 
States  in  1820,  remaining  five  years,  engaged  in  reli- 
gious labor.  He  was  specially  earnest  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  slavery.  George  Dillwyn3  visited  England 
in  1800,  and  Jesse  Kersey  *  in  the  summer  of  1^"4. 
In  1807,  Stephen  Grellet,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  left 
Philadelphia  for  Europe,  with  a  view  of  spreading 
the  doctrines  of  the  society.  He  traveled  extensively 
(part  of  the  time  in  company  with  William  Allen) 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many. Norway.  Russia.  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
He  was  admitted  to  interview?  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Pope.5 

Among  the  eminent  ministers  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union  who  visited  Philadelphia  from  1800  to 
1825  were  Richard  Jordaa.of  Norfolk,  Ya.  ;   Edward 


'  Thompson  Westcott. 

•Ezra  Hichensr,  in  his  "Retrospect  of  Early  Quakerism,''  >..u, 
M  While  I  am  willing  to  allow  full  credit  to  all  co-laborers  in  the  cause 
of  temperance,  and  rejoice  In  their  success,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
Friends  were  the  pioneers  in  this  reformation.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  they  hare  not  been  more  unitedly  concerned  in  carrying  out  the 


«  Dillwyn  died  June  23,  1820,  rtvm  the  effects  of  a  fall  on  the  ice.    He 
was  then  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

i  at  York,  Pa.,  on  the  5lh  of  Aug.- 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  when  sixteen  Team  of  age,  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  potter.    He  was  regular  at  Friends'  meetings  during  !i  ? 
ship,  and  entered  the  mini-try  in  17SS,  being  then  iu  I. 
year.     Ue  was  still  an  apprentice,  and  remained  under  his  indenture* 
for  four  years  afterward.     His  addresses  were  considered  mrprising  for 
Uld  the  eloquent  young  potter  began  to  attract  much  at- 
tention on  account  of  the  impressirenese  and  perapicnil 

I  h.s  apprenticeship  was  orer  he  went  to  1. 
ter  Co,  and  kept  a  school.     Hariug  married     n 

returned  to  East  Cain,  and  continued  the  business.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  farmer,  near  Dowidngtown.  He  was  in  unity  with  the  society 
for  many  years,  and  died  near  Kennett,  Chest 

is  way  open 
lad  was  heard 
without  offense.     He  was  well  satisfied  with  the  interview,  and,  baring 
preached  the  gospel  in  Rome,  he  led  the  city  with  a  thankful  heart." 
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Stabler,  of  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Thomas  Wetherald,  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  Nathan  Hunt,  of  Guilford, 
N.  C. ;  Richard  Mott,  of  New  York;  Gerard  T. 
Hopkins,  of  Baltimore;  and  Joseph  Foulke,  of 
Gwynedd.  Jacob  Lindley,  of  Chester  County,  Pa., 
came  frequently.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, and  of  efforts  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  slavery. 
A  ii«T  a  ministry  covering  a  period  of  forty  years,  he 
was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  chaise  on  the  12th 
Of  June,  1814,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Thomas  Scattergood,  horn  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in 
1748,  was  another  active  minister  in  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity.  He  went  to  England  in  1794.  and  after 
his  return  was  engaged  in  religious  labor,  "  having 
the  near  unity  and  fellowship  of  Friends."  He  died 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1814.  Hugh  Judge,  of  Little 
Falls,  Md.,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1804,  having 
previously  resided  in  Philadelphia,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Yearly  Meeting,  and  sometimes  at  Quarterly 
Meeting.  In  the  course  of  his  career  as  a  minister, 
Judge  traveled  extensively  in  ditl'erent  States  of  the 
Union.  .  He  died  Dec.  21,  1834,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  having  been  a  minister  upwards  of  sixty-two 
years.  Among  the  elders  in  Philadelphia  who  were 
most  prominent  and  active  during  the  period  from 
1800  to  1825  were  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,1  John  Comly, 
of  Byberry  ;-  Nathaniel  Yarnall,  died  Oct.  7,  1821  ; 
Hannah  Yarnall,  widow  of  Peter  Yarnall,  who  was 
a  physician  and  also  a  minister,  and  died  in  1798  ;3 
Hannah  Fisher,  wife  of  Samuel  R.  Fisher,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Rodman, 
who  died  Sept.  9,  1819,  in  her  fifty-sixth  year;  Isaac 
Potts,  a  minister  of  German  town  Meeting,  who  died 
in  June,  1803;  and  Arthur  Howell.4 

Among  the  ministers  connected  with  Pine  Street 
Meeting  during  the  years  from    1800  to   1825  were 


1  Dr.  Punish  wa»  born  Sept.  2,  177'.l,  nml  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  Parrish,  members  of  the  Society  ..f  friends.    His  father  was  a 
halter,  nml  .l..s<  ph  leainnl  the  trade.     At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
tli.- stu.lv  of  medicine,  toward  which   he   had   an  inclina- 
tion from  childhood.     lie  graduate'!   in  due   time,  and   became  a  very 
successful   practitioner,  enjoying  cehliritj    m  his  profession,  and  great 
ml  reliance  on   his  skill  and   learning.     For  several  years 
ase  he  was  as  elder  ol  the  society,  and  was  diligent  in 

relig - lings.     Il.s  interest  and  labors  were  given  very  faithfully 

during  his  life  [n  watchfulness  of  the  Indians  and    in  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,     lie  died  March  IS,  1840,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 

I    imly,  ' Sol     II,  1773,  a  teacher 

In  Westtown  Bchool   in  1801,  married   ltd ca   Budd.a  teacher  in  the 

I •  -, h1  at   Ityl.i-rry.     Comly 

became  well  known  as  thi  Grai ar"  and  "  Comly's 

Spelling  lii.ok,"  which  attai I  a  l.n  .        ,  n    .      in. I  I, ,i    many  years 

aooks.    The  Byberry  school  was  dis- 

1813       [n  1813,  Comly  was  ai  knuwledged  as  a  minister  of 

••i  Hannah  Yarnall, 
<  Arthur  Howell  « 
adelphla  Meeting,  nnd  exercised  much  Influence,     lie  was  the  soi 

II. mi, il.    II. .w.-ll,  and    was    I ,    in    Philadelphia    Aug. 

1748,    il.-  was  acknowledged  c  nthly  Meetli 

»d  the  girt  of 


Jonathan  Kimber,  Jonathan  Evans,  and  Isaac  T. 
Hopper.  Among  the  leading  members  of  the  con- 
gregation  were  Charles  Wharton,  William  Wharton 
(his  son),  Samuel  R.  Fisher,  John  Hutchinson,  Sam- 
uel Shinn,  John  Morton  (once  president  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America),  John  Townsend,  Isaac  N.  Morris, 
Henry  Cope,  Isaac  Lloyd,  Alexander  Elmslie,  and 
many  others. 

The  old  Arch  Street  meeting-house,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets,  still  retains  a  quiet  serenity  amid 
the  surrounding  bustle  of  the  neighborhood.  It  stands 
in  a  lot  three  hundred  and  sixty  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall. 
The  edifice  is  divided  into  meeting-houses  for  men  and 
for  women,  and  is  probably  two  hundred  feet  front. 
The  members  of  the  society,  resident  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  so  few  that  services  are  seldom  held  there 
on  Sunday. 

The  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox)  have  in  1884 
ten  meeting-houses,  all  of  them  exceedingly  plain 
both  in  exterior  appearance  and  furnishing.  They 
are  situated  as  follows :  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Orange  above  Seventh  Street,  and  Forty-second  Street 
and  Powelton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia.  The  min- 
isters of  the  above  meetings  are  Joseph  S.  Elkinton, 
Abigail  Hutchinson,  Rachel  E.  Patterson,  Rebecca 
A.  Cooper,  and  Hannah  Arnett.  The  Northern  Dis- 
trict meeting-house,  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets,  has 
for  its  ministers  Samuel  F.  Balterston,  John  S.  Stokes, 
and  Phcebe  A.  Elkinton.  The  Germantown  meeting- 
house, at  Main  and  Coulter  Streets,  is  ministered  by 
William  Kite,  Samuel  Morris,  Samuel  Emlen,  and 
Elizabeth  Allen.  The  Western  District,  Twelfth 
below  Market  Street,  also  includes  Meriou,  on  Lan- 
caster Avenue  west  of  Hestonville.  Haverford  is 
supplied  by  Edward  Marshall,  and  the  Fraukford 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  Frankford,  by  David  Heston. 

The  Friends'  (Hieksite)  meeting-house,  at  Byberry, 
has  for  its  ministers  Watson  Tomlinson,  Ellen  F. 
Croasdale,  and  Nathaniel  Richardson.  They  have 
meeting-houses  at  Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue 
and  Cambria  Street;  Frankford,  at  Unity  and  Wain 
Streets ;  Friends'  Mission  No.  1,  Beach  Street  and 
Fairmount  Avenue;  Germantown  school,  Girard 
Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street ;  Green  and  Fourth 
Streets  (Jane  Johnson,  minister);  Race  above  Fif- 
teenth Street  (Anne  S.  Clothier  and  Samuel  S.  Ash, 
ministers) ;  Spruce  corner  of  Ninth  Street  (Deborah 
F.  Wharton,  minister) ;  West  Philadelphia,  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue  (Samuel  J.  Levick, 
minister). 

The  Friends  "  possessing  original  principles"  have 
a  meeting-house  at  Olive  above  Eleventh  Street,  min- 
istered by  Joseph  E.  Maule. 

THE   PRESBYTERIANS 

The  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Presbyterians 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth 
century  caused   many  of  them  to  seek   refuge  in  the 
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American  colonies.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  the  victorious  general  sent  the  Scots 
prisoners  by  ship-loads  to  the  British  plantations, 
where  they  were  sold.  After  the  restoration  the 
same  course  was  adopted  by  the  king;  and  many 
of  those  concerned  in  the  risings  at  Pentland  and 
Bothwell  were  consigned  to  servitude  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  West 
Indies.  In  Maryland,  under  the  care  of  the  Cal verts, 
the  Presbyterians  found  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  had  been  denied  them  in  their  native  land. 
By  the  famous  "act  of  toleration,"  passed  by  the 
Assembly  of  that  province  in  1649,  the  word  "  Presby- 
terian" was  included  among  the  terms  of  reproach 
which  were  forbidden  to  be  used.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  would  seem  that  persons  of  this  faith  were 
already  in  the  province.  In  a  letter  of  Lord  Balti- 
more to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  July  19,  1677,  giving 
an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  province, 
he  speaks  of  dissenting  ministers  being  "  maintained 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  of  those  of  their  own 
persuasion,  as  others  of  the  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  Romish  Church 
are."1 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  this  religious 
faith  settled  in  Somerset,  now  Wicomico  County,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and,  having  established 
a  church  at  Rehoboth  in  December,  1780,  made 
application,  through  Col.  William  Stevens,  to  the 
Laggan  Presbytery,  in  Ireland,  to  send  them  a  min- 
ister. This  was  the  first  regularly  constituted  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the 
first  application  known  to  have  been  made  to  the 
British  churches  for  a  minister.  In  response  to  the 
application  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Maryland,  Francis 
Makemie,  a  native  of  Donegal  County,  Ireland, — who 
had  been  licensed  by  the  Laggan  Presbytery  near  the 
close  of  1681,  and  who  had  received  ordination,  sine 
titulo,  with  a  view  of  coming  to  America, — was  sent 
on  his  mission  to  the  church  at  Rehoboth,  where  he 
arrived  shortly  after.  Mr.  Makemie  must  have 
faithfully  discharged  his  duties,  for  we  find,  in  a  report 
made  by  Governor  Nicholson  in  1697  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  that  Somerset  County  had  no  "  Popish 
priest,  lav  brothers,  or  any  of  their  chapels,  and  no 
Quakers ;"  but  it  had  "  three  Presbyterian  places  of 
worship." 

The  Presbyterians  began  to  know  one  another  in 
Philadelphia  between  1690  and  1700.  Francis  Make- 
mie came  to  the  city  in  August,  1692,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  George  Keith's  heresy.  He 
met  a  number  of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  French 
Presbyterians,  and  organized  a  church,  which  as- 
sembled for  religious  worship,  in  connection  with  a 
tew  Baptists,  in  a  storehouse  then  situated  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  be- 
longing to  the  Barbadoes  Company.     Neither  sect 

i  See  Schnrrs  History  ..f  Maryland,  v.,1.  i.  p.  863. 


had  a  settled  pastor,  but  the  Rev.  John  Watts,  a  Bap- 
tist minister  of  Pennepeck,  agreed  to  preach  for  them 
every  other  Sunday.  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  narrative, 
says,  "  that  divers  of  the  persons  who  came  to  that 
assembly  were  Presbyterians  in  judgment;  they 
having  no  minister  of  their  own,  and  we  have  hitherto 
made  no  scruple  of  holding  communion  with  them  in 
the  public  worship  of  God."2 

Whenever  there  were  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
town  they  officiated,  and  for  three  years  the  members 
of  the  two  sects  got  along  amicably.  The  Presby- 
terians, probably  finding  themselves  unpleasantly 
situated,  determined  upon  calling  a  minister,  and 
invited  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  from  Boston,  who 
accepted  their  invitation,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
in  L698.3 

Of  the  members  of  this  first  congregation,  the 
names  survive  of  John  Green,  Samuel  Richardson, 
David  Griffing,  Herbert  Corry,  John  Vanlear,  and 
Daniel  Green.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Andrews  dissensions  arose  between  the  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians,  which  resulted  in  their  separation. 
The  former  withdrew,  leaving  the  latter  in  possession 
of  the  storehouse,  where  they  continued  to  worship 
until  1704.  It  was  a  small,  one-story  building,  with  a 
high  hip-roof.  In  1820,  and  up  to  about  1S32,  when  it 
was  pulled  down,  this  store  on  the  Barbadoea  lot  was 
known  as  "  Jones'  Stocking  Store."  The  house  ad- 
joining on  Chestnut  Street  was  Myers  &  Jones'  paint- 
shop  ;  adjoining  on  Second  Street  was  Adams'  grocery 
store,  afterward  Adams  &  Reath. 

In  1704-5— Mr.  Andrews  still  minister— the  Presby- 
terians built  a  church  on  the  south  side  of  High  [now 
Market]  Street  between  Second  and  Third  Streets, 
White  Horse  Alley  [or  Bank  Street].  This  meeting- 
house, surrounded  originally  by  some  fine  sycamore- 
trees,  was  styled  "  Buttonwood  Church."  It  is  not 
known  of  what  material  the  building  was  constructed. 
Its  first  elders  were  John  Snowden,  tanner;  William 
Gray,  baker;  and  Joseph  Yard. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  first  formed  in 
1705,  comprised  seven  ministers,  and  included  Phila- 
delphia, Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  eastern  shore 
of  Virginia.  The  names  of  these  ministers  were 
Francis  Makemie,  John  Hampton,  George  BicNish, 
and  Samuel  Davis,  of  the  eastern  shore  t>(  .Maryland, 
all  Irishmen;  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Scotchman,  Upper 
Marlborough;  John  Wilson,  Scotchman,  New  ('astir, 


-  Kiluunls'  '•  Blut.-iials  for  n  History  of  (lie  Baptists."  vol.  i     p.    lot, 

quoted  bj   Hodge  in  bis  "Constitutional  History   ol   the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

;  ReT.  Jededlab  Andrews,  son  of  Capt. Thomas  Andrew  , 
lie    bam,  Mass.,  July  7,1674,  and  was  baptised  by  the  Bel 

live  days  after.    Hi-  w;is  tin.-  youngest  Ion  i   ten  children.    He 

graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  169  i,  v 

was  ordained  In  Philadelphia  probably,  in  the  autumn  of  1701      While 
stationed  in  Philadelphia  he  must    have   p.-rlunin-il   r-  i 
sioimry  labor,  as  we  Qnd  liim  ministering  al  dlfferenl  I 
v.  ill,  Gloucester,  Burlington,  Amboy,  aud  Staten  Island      II  •  mi   inn 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  ami  of  the  Synod  as  long  as  he 
iired. 
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and  Andrews,  In  Philadelphia.    In  1706  John  Boyd 

was  ordained  at  the  lir-t  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
..!'  which  there  is  any  record.  In  1716  tour  Pres- 
byteries were  formed  out  of  the  original  one, — New 
■  ow  Hill,  Long  [eland,  and  Philadelphia, — 
constituting  altogether  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  composed  of  the 
following  ministers:  Andrews,  Jones,  Powell,  Orr. 
Bradner,  and  Morgan.  The  names  show  a  prepon- 
derance of  Welsh  members.  Only  one  of  these  min- 
isters, Mr.  Andrews,  was  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  First  Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  was  the 
onlj  one  in  this  city  under  its  care.  In  1718  Rev. 
William  Tennent  joined  the  Synod,  a  seceder  from 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  aud  the  history  of  that 
church  from  this  time  is  picturesque. 

The  old  Buttonwood  Church  is  described  by  Kalm, 
the  Swedish  traveler,  in  1748,  as  being  near  the  mar- 
ket, of  middling  size,  the  roof  nearly  hemispherical, 
— hexagonal  at  least.  It  stood  north  and  south.  The 
Presbyterians  do  not  mind  the  points  of  the  compass, 
so  that  they  have  the  points  of  the  catechism  all 
right.  In  1735  came  Rev.  Samuel  Hemphill,  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  and  preached 
in  Philadelphia.  Smooth  language,  good  elocution, 
said  the  crowds  which  he  attracted  ;  as  to  his  doc- 
trine,— rank  heresy,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
denounced  Hemphill  from  the  pulpit.  The  Synod 
pronounced  the  young  man's  views  unsound  ;  Frank- 
lin, who  was  a  pew-holder  in  the  church  at  the  time, 
liked  his  flowing  style,  defended  him  in  pamphlets 
and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Presently  it  was 
found  out  that  Hemphill's  sermons  were  his  only 
memoriter,  got  by  heart  from  James  Foster,  Dr.  Ib- 
bots,  and  Dr.  Clarke. 

In  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  church  differ- 
ences had  arisen  in  the  Presbyteries  and  Synod  which 
disturbed  their  harmony.  The  points  of  difference 
were,  the  examination  of  candidates  fur  the  ministry 
on  experimental  religion,  the  strict  adherence  to  Pres- 
byterial  order,  and  the  amount  of  learning  to  be  re- 
quired of  those  who  sought  the  ministerial  office. 
The  Synod,  on  motion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes, 
adopted  a  rule  that  no  candidate  for  the  ministry  who 
had  received  a  private  education  should  he  admitted 
to  trials  in  order  to  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  any  Presbytery  within  its  bounds,  until  such  cau- 
rning  was  previously  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Synod  appointed  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  Presbyteries  quarreled  on  this  point,  aud  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  supported  by  the  Ten- 
nenta  Gilbert,  William,  Charles,  and  William,  Jr.), 
with  many  elders,  protested,  ami  licensed,  in  1738, 
John  Rowland,  in  disregard  of  this  rule  of  the  Synod; 

but    the   Sy 1  refused  to  consider    him    a   member 

of  their  body.  Mr.  Rowland  was  deprived  of  his 
charges,— Maidenhead   aud    Hopewell,   N.  J.,— and 


took  to  field-preaching  and  the  barns, — the  fore- 
runner of  the  Methodists.  Gilbert  Tennent  joined 
him,  and  administered  the  sacraments  also.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  great  preacher  and  orator,  George 
Whitefield,  came  from  England  to  Philadelphia  early 
in  November,  1739,  and  gave  intensity  to  the  im- 
pending  schism. 

Whitefield  was  an  itinerant,  a  field  preacher  him- 
self, bold,  fiery,  denunciatory,  intense,  most  elo- 
quent, and  most  capable  of  producing  strong  religious 
excitement.  He  appealed  only  to  the  feelings,  but 
he  stirred  these  to  their  very  depths.  He  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  revivalist  who  ever  preached,  and 
he  created  a  strange  fever  of  enthusiasm  in  the  quiet 
town,  having  sometimes  as  many  as  six  thousand 
hearers,  whom  no  church  could  contain.  He  began 
preaching  the  first  Sunday  after  he  arrived,  in  Christ 
Church ;  he  ended  in  the  public  squares  and  the 
field.1  He  denounced;  he  was  assailed;  he  rejoined; 
he  became  the  subject  of  fierce  and  violent  contro- 
versy. The  Episcopal  Churches  were  closed  against 
him.  He  did  not  yet  venture  to  apply  to  the  Presby- 
terians, but  kept  to  the  field.  When  he  preached  his 
farewell  ten  thousand  people  attended  him  to  Society 
Hill,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  escorted 
him  as  far  as  Chester.  He  was  soon  back  again 
to  Philadelphia,  and  indeed  paid  several  visits,  but 
none,  perhaps,  which  caused  so  much  excitement 
as  his  first.  It  seems  as  if  his  followers  could  not  help 
mixing  a  little  charlatanry  with  their  zeal.  They 
claimed  that  his  preaching  had  caused  the  dancing- 
school  and  concert-room  to  close.  The  managers 
of  the  Assembly,  after  declaring  that  Whitefield 
had  engaged  all  the  printers  not  to  print  anything 
against  him,  proceeded  to  show  that  one  of  the 
preacher's  zealots  (Seward)  had  invaded  theirproperty 
without  leave  and  nailed  up  the  door  without  notice. 
Nevertheless,  the  Assembly  was  held,  and  the  in- 
truder compelled  to  apologise.  Still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Whitefield's  oratory  resulted  in  a  genuine 
revival.  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  were 
kindled  by  the  flame;  the  Tennents,  Rowland,  Blair, 
Davenport  took  to  open-air  preaching,  and,  as  the 
contemporary  accounts  aver,  "  Religion  is  become 
the  subject  of  most  conversation.  No  books  are  in 
request  but  those  of  piety  and  devotion,  aud  instead 
of  idle  songs  and  ballads  the  people  are  everywhere 
entertaining  themselves  with  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs.''  The  people  put  up  a  new  and  large 
building  for  Whitefield  to  preach  in  on  Fourth  Street 
below  Arch  Street,  and  this,  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  seventy  broad,  became  an  academy  later,  and 
then  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  University  of 


•  held  forth  from  the 


•  the  c 


Mage  of  people,  computed  to  number  >iv  thousand.  From  this  place  lie 
preached  every  night  during  his  fust  vi-.it.  liillies  sav>,  "When  lie 
preached  al  tlie  r,.iii  t-ti..  use  every  word  could  lie  distimil.v  loud  on  ft 
eliallopal  Market  Street  wharf,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet.  All 
the  intermediate  space  wa.i  crowded  with  hearers." 
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Pennsylvania.  He  founded  an  orphan  home  in 
Georgia,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  continued 
to  exercise  great  influence  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Presbyterian  preachers  who  liked  his  style 
often  preached  in  his  "  new  building"  after  his  de- 
parture, and  became  more  and  more  divided  from  the 
controlling  Synod.  Many  members  withdrew  from 
Mr.  Andrews'  congregation  and  flocked  to  the  "  new 
building"  to  hear  the  "  New  Lights"  preach.  In  June, 
1741,  the  Synod  determined  to  deal  with  the  "New 
Lights."  A  paper  was  presented,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Synod 
on  account  of  "their  heterodox  and  anarchical  prin- 
ciples," their  fostering  dissensions,  wholesale  denun- 
ciations, and  sensational  preaching.  The  Synod 
adopted  the  indictment,  and  the  "  New  Lights"  were 
required  to  acknowledge  their  faults  or  withdraw 
from  the  connection.  They  withdrew,  protesting 
they  had  been  forced  out.  The  seceders  comprised 
William  Tennent,  Gilbert  Tenneut,  Samuel 'Blair, 
Richard  Treat,  Eleazer  Wales,  William  Tennent,  Jr., 
Charles  Tennent,  Alexander  Craighead,  and  David 
Alexander. 

This  secession,  which  rent  the  Presbyterian  Church 
all  through  the  country,  had  one  good  result.  It  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  founding  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.     The  controversy  was  hard  to  heal. 

In  1743,  when  Whitefield  paid  his  last  visit  to  Phil- 
adelphia, the  one  hundred  and  forty  members  of  the 
"  new  building"  congregation  offered  him  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  to  preach  for  them  six  months.  They 
used  the  building  until  1749,  when  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  demanded  possession  of  it.  A  lot  was  pro- 
cured northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Mulberry  [now 
Arch]  Streets,  from  Samuel  Preston  Moore  and  Rich- 
ard Hill.  It  was  ninety-eight  and  one-half  feet  on 
Arch  Street  and  eighty  feet  on  Third  Street,  and  it 
was  subject  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  £24  12s.  6rf. 
The  foundations  of  the  new  church,  eighty  by  sixty 
feet,  were  begun  to  be  laid  in  May,  1750.  On  its 
eastern  pediment,  in  gilt  letters,  was  the  inscription, 
"  Templum  Presbyterianum  aneiente  mi  mine  erectum, 
Anno  Bom.  M.D.C.C.L."  Gilbert  Tennent  was  the 
first  minister,  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
John  Murray,  James  Sproat,  and  Ashbel  Green. 
Ebenezer  Hazard  was  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. 

The  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  continued  as  pastor  of  that 
body  until  his  death,  in  May,  1747.  In  September, 
1733,  the  Synod  allowed  him  an  assistant,  and  Rev. 
Robert  Cross,  who  was  born  near  Hallykelly,  Ireland, 
in  1689,  and  who  had  been  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  since  1723,  was 
requested  to  come  to  Philadelphia.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  May  29,  1737, 
and  on  November  10th  was  installed  assistant  to  .Mr. 
Andrews.     When    Mr.  Andrews  died   the    Bev.    Mi. 


Cross  became  the  principal  pastor  of  tin-  Firsl  con- 
gregation. He  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Allison,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1752,  and 
became  principal  of  the  grammar-school  connected 
with  the  academy.  He  was  made  vice-provost  of  the 
college  in  1755,  master  of  arts  by  Nassau  Hall, 
Princeton,  in  1756,  and  created  doctor  of  divinity  by 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1757.  Mr.  Allison 
assisted  Cross  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  latter,  who  resigned  June  22,  1758.  Dr.  Alli- 
son remained  in  charge  of  the  First  Church  for  some 
time  after  Mr.  Cross'  resignation. 

After  his  resignation  some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a  successor.  In  1759  a  call  was 
authorized  to  be  made  by  the  First  congregation  upon 
the  Rev.  Harry  Munro.  Some  objections,  however, 
were  made  against  him,  and  in  1759,  Rev.  John 
Ewing,  a  native  of  Nottingham,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  and 
at  that  time  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  pastor  of  the  First 
Church. 

The  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  the  Pres- 
byterians throughout  North  America,  and  separated 
them  into  independent  jurisdictions,  continued  to 
keep  them  apart  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  New 
Lights,  or  Brunswick  party,  in  1741,  for  some  years. 
In  1746  the  Philadelphia  Synod,  to  which  the  First 
Church  was  attached,  had  proposed  a  reconciliation. 
The  New  York  Synod,  to  which  the  Second  Church 
adhered,  took  no  action  upon  this  proposal  for  three 
years.  In  1749  proposals  were  made  in  the  New- 
York  Synod  which  were  submitted  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Synod,  and  referred  to  the  commission  formed 
by  that  body  and  to  the  Presbyteries.  In  1750  both 
Synods  met  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  May.  Each  considered  the  subject  of 
union,  and  plans  were  offered  on  both  sides.  Corre- 
spondence was  followed  by  inaction  until  1757,  when 
both  Synods  agreed  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  month  of  May 
a  plan  of  union  was  agreed  upon,  consisting  of  eight 
articles,  by  which  differences  on  both  sides  were 
sought  to  be  accommodated.  This  important  paper 
concluded  as  follows: 

-■'Hi.-  Synod  agree  that  all  former  differences  and  disputes  in  Laid 

I,  mid  tluit  no  future  inquiry  or  vote  shall  b.- pn.p, ,>,■,! 

in  this  S.viimcI  ,11111'i-rning  these  things;  hut,  if  any  membi 
ndieal  inquiry  ur  declaration  al.uut  any  >>f  the  matters  vi 

all  be  deemed  a  censurable  breach  of  this  agn 
he  refused  and  he  i  -luik-  -I  aourdingly." 

From  that  time  forward,  and  until  the  ■ 
the  system  of  government,  in  1788,  by  the  institution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  new 
and  government,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
adopted,  the  supreme  control  of  tin-  interests  of  that 
persuasion  was  reposed  in  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  which  usually  inei  alternately  in 
those  cities,  and  sometimes  at  Flizabethtown,  V  .1. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  its 
Inst    meeting   agreed    that    the     l're-h\tery   of  Phila- 
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delphia  should  consist  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cross,  Gil- 
bert Tennent,  Francis  Allison,  Treat,  Chesnut,  Mar- 
tin, Beatty,  Greenman,  Hunter,  Ramsey,  Lawrence, 
and  Kinkead.  Notwithstanding  this  union,  some  of 
the  old  spirit  remained,  and  it  occasionally  manifested 
itself  in  the  disputes  which  were  constantly  arising 
between  the  Presbyteries  and  Synod.  In  1762  a  por- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  action  of  the  Synod,  sustained  by 
certain  members  of  the  Presbytery,  asked  that  there 
should  be  a  separation,  and  required  and  demanded 
that  a  Second  Presbytery  should  be  erected.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
should  be  erected  for  one  year  at  least.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Robert  Cross,  Francis  Allison,  and 
John  Ewing,  all  of  the  First  Church,  with  John  Sym- 
onton  and  James  Latta.  The  Second  Presbytery  was 
composed  principally  of  the  New  Light  party,  Gilbert 
Tennent,  of  the  Second  Church,  and  others.  In  1766 
a  motion  was  made  to  unite  the  two  Philadelphia 
Presbyteries,  but  it  was  lost;  upon  which  William 
Tennent.  with  some  of  the  First  Presbytery,  entered 
a  protest. 

In  1754  Rev.  Dr.  Allison  introduced  a  proposal  into 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  laying 
some  plan  for  the  support  of  ministers'  widows.  A 
committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  made 
a  favorable  report,  and  in  1755  a  plan  was  adopted. 
A  charter  was  obtained  for  "The  Fund  for  the  Relief 
of  Poor  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Ministers'  Widows 
and  Children,"  which  corporation  still  exists. 

On  May  81,  1752,  the  New  Light  congregation, 
belonging  to  what  was  afterward  called  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  occupied  their  new  church  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Arch  Streets.  The 
opening  exercises  were  under  the  charge  of  Gilbert 
Tennent.1 

Samuel  Hazard  says, — 

"In  this  building  the  pulpit  was  on  the  north  aide,  with  the  pews  facing 
it.    The  main  door  entered  from  Third  Street,  with  an  aisle  across  to 

the  Bteeple-d ■  .>t  the  west  end.    After  some  years  the  pews  in  the 

centre  wore  built,  filling  up  that  portion  of  the  east  and  west  aisle.    The 
liumlred  ami  tour  in  nunil>er,  of  wtiicli  thirty-nine  were 
chiefly  around  the  walls  of  the  church.    Opposite  the 
■.  with  columns,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  Governor  and  other  public  men  who  attended  ser- 
vice. ..  .  [t  isnot  r<     die  ted  h  hethei  stove    were  in  use  at  this  early 
day  in  this  church,  hut  it  i-  believed  that  two  small  ones  were  used, 
hurch  very  comfortable,  the  ladies  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  foot-stoves  brought  to  church  to  keep  their  feet  warm. 
1  !    ii'.l  'in,  perforated  with 

1  taining  hot  coal 


i  he  Bacramental 

iti-il,  from  the  circle  around   the  pulpit,  to 

as,'  the  object  of  which 


ned  unfinished,  and  in  1703  a  lottery  \\:ih  pro- 

hllv-Jivc  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 

finishing  it     This  structure  went  on  slowly,  and  in  1701  another  lottery 

■    iteepln.    II  was  said  that    . 
amount  of  money  was  spent  on  that  part  of  the  church,  at 


4  of  eight.      1 


finished  until  17(13  or  1704. 


was  to  prevent  persons  from  improperly  communing.  On  one  side  of 
these  tokens  was  impressed  a  heart;  the  reverse  side  was  plain  or  im- 
pressed with  the  name  of  the  congregation.  The  use  of  these  tokens 
was,  however,  in  a  few  years  dispensed  with." 

In  1762  the  Second  congregation  determined  to  pro- 
cure an  assistant  for  Mr.  Tennent,  and  a  call  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  of  the  Donegal 
Presbytery,  but  he  did  not  respond.  Mr.  Tennent 
died  Jan.  23,  1764,  aged  sixty-one  years,  and  his  re- 
mains were  buried  in  the  aisle  of  the  Second  Church 
under  a  monumental  stone.  On  July  30,  1764,  the 
Rev.  John  Murray,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  called  to 
the  pastorship,  and  he  took  charge  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  1765,  but  he  remained  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  when  he  returned  to  Europe,  reports 
having  been  received  derogatory  to  his  moral  charac- 
ter. For  more  than  three  years  the  Second  Church 
remained  without  a  pastor.  On  Aug.  30,  1768,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  Rev.  James  Sproat,  minister  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  was 
called  by  the  Second  congregation.  After  some  con- 
sideration he  accepted  the  charge,  and  was  installed 
in  March,  1769.  In  John  Adams'  diary  for  1775  he 
thus  describes  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  to  hear  Sproat  preach  : 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  and  innocence  in  this  worthy  man, 
but  very  little  elegance  or  ingenuity.  In  prayer  he  hangs  his  head  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  over  bis  right  shoulder.  In  his  sermon, 
which  is  delivered  without  notes,  he  throws  himself  into  a  variety  of 
indecent  postures,  bends  his  body,  points  his  fingers,  and  throws  his 
arm6  about  without  any  rule  or  meaning  at  all." 

"  About  three  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sproat,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Cuyler,  "  the  enterprise 
at  Campington  was  commenced."  This  means  that 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  regular  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  Northern  Liberties.  The  Second  Church 
obtained  possession  of  a  small  house  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  St.  John  and  Coates  Streets,  which  was  lifted 
up  for  religious  services.  Here  the  pastors  of  the 
Second  Church  preached,  and  some  small  religious 
gain  was  obtained.  They  were  necessarily  stopped 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  house  became 
a  storehouse  for  military  munitions.  From  this 
small  beginning  originated  what  was  afterward  called 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Northern 
Liberties. 

The  lot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Arch 
Streets  originally  extended  to  Cherry  Street,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  a  portion  of  it  was  at  one  time  used  as 
a  burying-ground.'  The  principal  burying-ground  of 
the  congregation  was  on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street, 
above  Fifth.  It  was  fifty  feet  front  and  three  hundred 
and  six  feet  in  depth,  running  across  what  is  now 
Cherry  Street,  which  was  not  then  opened.  It  was 
bought,  in  1750,  from  Thomas  Leech  and  others. 
This  ground,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  so  many 
Presbyterian  lathers,  has  since  been  sold,  and  the 
mouldering  relics  of  the  earnest  worshipers  in  the 
Second  Church  have  been  dug  up  and  scattered  by 
their  successors. 
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After  the  secession  of  the  New  Lights  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  latter  gradually  recov- 
ered its  strength,  principally  by  immigration  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  On  Aug.  10,  1761,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Allison,  Capt.  Arthur,  William  Rush,  John  Wal- 
lace, John  Coney,  John  Bleakley,  Alexander  Huston, 
William  Bradford,  John  Fullerton,  George  Bryan, 
George  Sharswood,  and  John  Johnson,  a  committee 
of  the  First  Church,  resolved  that  John  Chevalier, 
William  Rush,  and  George  Bryan  should  be  appointed 
"to  procure  as  much  ground  on  Society  Hill  as  will 
suffice  for  a  church,  only  deferring  till  hereafter  the 
procuring  of  a  graveyard."  It  was  also  directed  that 
the  committee  should  treat  with  the  Messrs.  Shippen 
for  some  of  their  lots  ;  and  it  was  also  determined  to 
procure  a  house  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  for 
temporary  worship.  Accordingly  a  small  house  was 
procured,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  South  Streets, 
where  worship  was  conducted  by 
the  pastor.  In  June,  1762,  the 
committee  agreed  that  an  address 
should  be  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Allison 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  to  the  pro- 
prietaries of  the  province,  "  request- 
ing a  lot  of  ground  to  build  a  meet- 
ing-house on  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city,  in  the  southern  part."  On 
Oct.  19,  1764,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn  granted  the  lot,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet  on  Fourth 
Street  by  one  hundred  and  two  feet 
on  Pine,  "  to  the  congregation  be- 
longing to  the  old  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  on  the  south  side  of 
High  Street,  near  the  court-house, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
intent  that  a  church  or  meeting- 
house should  be  erected  thereon, 
and  a  burial-yard  laid  out  for  the 
use  of  the  said  society  of  Presby- 
terians forever."  This  lot  was  afterward  increased  by 
purchases  made  by  the  society. 

In  1765,  in  the  month  of  June,  it  was  resolved  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  build  the  church.  Consulta- 
tion was  attempted  to  be  had  with  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  but  that  congregation  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  matter.  On  July  4, 1765,  it  was  agreed 
to  open  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
church.  William  Rush  and  George  Bryan  were  ap- 
pointed collectors  for  the  upper  part  of  the  city  ; 
John  Mease,  Alexander  Huston,  and  Samuel  Pur- 
viance,  for  the  central  part ;  and  James  Craig,  Robert 
Knox,  Samuel  Moore,  and  John  Jones,  for  the  lower 
part. 

In  January,  1766,  the  committee  reported  that 
about  six  hundred  pounds  had  been  promised  by 
different  persons.  It  was  determined  to  erect  the 
church,  which  was  not  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
eighty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide.     John    Moore, 


William  Rush,  James  Craig,  George  Bryan,  and 
Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.,  of  the  First  Church,  were  ap- 
pointed a  building  committee,  and  Robert  Smith  the 
architect.  Although  the  church  was  occupied  for 
the  first  time  on  May  30,  1768,  it  was  not  finished. 
On  November  14th,  of  that  year,  a  committee  of  the 
First  and  Third  Churches  voted  to  sell  "the  tempo- 
rary house  which  had  been  a  vendue-house,  on  South 
by  Second  Street,  to  help  pay  for  the  new  house,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  repair  to  defend  the  congregation 
against  the  storms  and  cold  weather  in  winter." 
About  that  time  it  was  ascertained  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  composed  of  about  eighty  families,  of  whom 
twenty  came  from  the  First  Church  and  sixty  from  the 
temporary  church.  By  the  aid  of  lottery,  grantpd  by 
the  Assembly  in  1769,  to  raise  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Churches 
were  enabled  to  pay  off  the  greater  portion  of  their 
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debts.  This  also  enabled  the  Third  Church  to  com- 
plete its  building.  "  The  cost  of  the  church,"  says 
Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  in  his  centennial  anniversary  ad- 
dress of  the  "  Old  Pine  Street  Church."  has  been  esti- 
mated at  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  The  building  was 
of  brick.  The  front  on  Pine  Street  had  a  large  cen- 
tral door,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  On  each  side 
of  the  door  in  the  first  story  was  an  arched  window. 
In  the  second  story  was  a  large  central  window,  two 
arched  windows  on  each  side,  and  a  circular  window 
in  the  pediment.  On  the  east  side  there  was  a  door 
in  the  centre  and  two  windows  on  each  side  of  it. 
This  doorway  was  immediately  opposite  the  pulpit. 
It  was  approached  by  a  broad  walk  leading  from 
Fourth  Street,  where  there  was  a  irate,  [n 
Story  were  five  arched  windows.  The  south  front  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  north.  The  wesl  side  of  the 
church  was  a  blank  wall,  except  that  immediately 
hack    of  the    pulpit,   which  was   on   that 
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window.  There  was  a  neat  brick  floor,  high  ceiling, 
rich  and  elaborate  carving  on  the  woodwork,  square, 
high-back  pews,  in  which  short  men  and  children 
entering,  they  were  losl  sight  of;  !>r:iss  candlesticks 
burnished  to  golden  brightness,  and  filled  with  honest 
tallow  candles,  whirl,  were  snuffed  three  times  in  an 
.I  a  high  bos  pulpit,  covered  with  red 
velvet, the  whole  producing  an  effecl  which  was  then 
magnificent."  ' 

The  firsl  pastor  elected  by  the  Third  Church  was  the 

i  Aitken,  who  was  chosen  Xov.  14,  1708, 
and  who  officiated  alternately  with  the  pastors  of  the 

rch.  Mr.  Aitken  served  for  some  months 
with  satisfaction,  but  eventually  a  controversy  arose 
between  the  Third  and  First  congregations,  and  also. 
between  the  ministers.  Charges  of  gross  immorality 
having  been  laid  against  Mr.  Aitken,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry,  but  was  restored  by  the 
Synod  in  177:..  lie  was  joined  to  the  first  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery.  The  congregation  of  the  Third 
Church  was  thus  left  without  a  pastor.  The  time 
that  had  elapsed  after  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Aitken 
had  been  supplied  by  the  pa-tors  of  the  First  Church 
and  by  other-.  ( )n  Aug.  5,  1771,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Allison 

rator,  a  majority  of  the  members  extended  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  of  the  Presbytery  of 

I Igal,  and  promised   him  a  salary  of  two  hundred 

pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Duffield  was  pastor  of  the 
churches  at  Big  Spring.  Carlisle,  ami  Monegan.  He 
was  what  was  called  in  the  politics  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  day  "  a  new-side  man."  The  choice 
was,  therefore,  very  unpalatable  to  the  members  of  the 
first  church,  who  belonged  to  the  old-side, and  from 
whom  the  Rev. Gilbert  Tennent,  with  the  New  Lights, 

out.    They  claimed  that  the  congregation  of 

the  Third  (  "hureh  had  no  right  to  elect  a  pastor  "  with- 
out their  approbation,"  and  they  did  not  approve  of 
Mr.  Duffield.     There  was   nothing  against  him  as  a 
i  humble  minister  of  God,  nor  as  regarded 

his  piety,  activity,  or  learning;  but  there  was  a  great 

spirit  of  combativeness  in  Presbyterianism  from  its 

earliest  introduction  into  Pennsylvania,  and  this  ease 

opportunity  for  a  display  of  the  heat  and 
controversy  which  3ei  m  to  be  necessary  to  a  healthy 

and   lively   condition   of   ecclesiastical   affairs.      Alter 

ar)  that  permission 

should  1 btained  to  prosecute  the  call  before  the 

1  iii-  permission  was  granted 
by  Synod  May  26,  1772,  bj  a  large  majority.  The 
Second  Presbytery  having  refused  to  grant  such  per- 
mission,  and   an    appeal   being  made  by   the  Third 

Church  to  the  Synod,  the  action  of  the  In 
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great  dissatisfaction.  A  long  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Synod  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
McDowell,  Matthew  Wilson,  and  James  Latta,  who 
dissented  from  the  vote  of  the  Synod  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  "  giving  the  liberty  to  the  people  who  call  them- 
selves the  congregation  of  Pine  Street"  to  prosecute  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield.  In  May,  1773,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Donegal  reported  to  the  Synod  that  they  had 
accepted  Mr.  Duffield's  resignation,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  Third  Church.  After  that  acceptance 
Mr.  Duilield  came  to  Philadelphia  and  proceeded  to 
discharge  his  duties,  or,  rather,  he  attempted  to  dis- 
cbarge them.  When  be  was  ready  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  congregation  it  was  found  that  the  First 
Church,  having  been  unsuccessful  before  the  Synod, 
was  determined  to  prevent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield  from 
preaching  in  the  Third  Church.  The  First  Church 
people,  exercising  the  rights  of  owners,  locked  the 
doors  on  Sunday  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  building. 
This  may  have  been  done  several  times,  but  on  Sun- 
day, Sept.  27, 1772,  the  controversy  came  to  the  test  of 
force.  Mr.  Duffield,  with  a  large  number  of  the  con- 
gregation, repaired  to  the  church.  The  scene  is  thus 
described  by  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  grandson  of 
the  first  pastor  of  Pine  Street  Church  :2 

•'A  multitude  assembled  in  the  street  below  the  old  edifice,  pressing 
arid  impatient  to  enter.  The  throng  increasing,  the  rival  and  contesting 
authorities  of  the  Pine  Street  congregation,  having  secured  an  entrance 
through  the  window,  the  doors  were  unlocked  from  within  and  thrown 
open.  Immediately  the  crowd  rushed  in,  and  others  arriving  so  filled 
the  house  and  the  doors  of  entrance  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  preacher 
he  fain. 1  it  impn-sdile  to  enter.  To  meet  the  exigency,  he  was  carried 
and  lifted  up  so  as  to  enter  by  one  of  the  large  windows  that  on  either 
side  of  the  pulpit  opened  to  the  west  on  the  graveyard.  The  religious 
services  commenced,  and  had  not  proceeded  furttier  than  about  the  close 
of  the  second  Psalm,  when  the  ,  navded  assemblage  began  to  surge  by 
some  movement  from  the  door  on  the  northeast  corner.  The  minister 
had  arisen  and  announced  his  text,  when  the  king's  magistrate  was  seen 
struggling  and  pressing  his  way  up  the  middle  aisle  till  lie  took  his 
stand  near  the  spot  where  afterward  was,  and  undisturded  remains, 
interred  the  body  "1  my  grandfather.  The  royal  officerordered  the  con- 
gregation to  disperse;  and,  pulling  from  his  pocket  the  riot  act,  lie  began 
to  read  it  authoritatively  for  the  purpose  i>(  carrying  it-  pi,, visions  into 
effect.  The  preaching  thus  being  interiupted  f,,r  the  moment,  Mr.  Robert 
Knox,  ,,n--  of  the  trustees  of  the  congregation,  rose,  and,  with  a  loud, 
,'oniniau,lil,g  v,,i, ,-,  laldivssihg  the  magistrate,  ,'\,  luinied.  in  full  Scotch- 
ing, 1,  -He.  'Ollet  that,  .lihiniV  Biyuiil.'  The  Uiilgi-t:  O 
a  second  time,  when  be  repeated  his  cmmaiid,  adding,  'Don't  come 
listurb  the  people  in  their  worship  of  Qod.'  The  king's  officer 
still    proceeding  with    his  reading.     Mr    Kin,\,  a  man  of  tall,  athletic 

form  and  stout  muscle,  with  heroic  resolution  and  uerve.  lett  his  pew, 

and,  Uiking  lie-  magi-trate  with  one  hand  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
11,.  othei  1  .i  Mi-  bri  ,  ,  lies,  lilted  bun  above  the  beads  ,,f  the  crowd,  and 
carrying  hiiu  t,,  the  ,1 -,  cast   him   forth  unceremoniously,  sayiDg, 

"I'h,  oe,  take  that!  begone!  mill  Ji.-turl,  li„  mure  the  woralli| 
Then,  turning  t,,  the  preu.her,  be  added,  'Go  on,  Mr.  Duffield,'  which 
be  did  with, nit  further  molestation.  The  next  day  my  grandfather  was 
arrested,  brouglil  before  the  mayor,  the  venerable  and  excellent  Thomas 
Willing,  whom  1  well  remember  often  to  have  seen,  as  on  my  way  to 
church  I  passed  his  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Third  Street  and  WII- 

ling's  Alley,  just  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was  charged  with 
having  instigated  an,]  aided  in  riotous  proceedings  at  the  Pine  Street 
Church.    I'll.  ,    nit  demanded  of  him  what  was  his  answer  to  the  charge. 

,    n-l\  t,   the  worthy  may, ,t  that  he  '  bud  no  plea  to 
0,   have  done    nothing   but    exercise   his  right  as  a 
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of  Christ  to  preaoh  hi-  go*p.'l.  The  mayor 
stand  taken  by  him  would  greatly  embarrass  the  court.  He  might 
plead  not  guilty,  and  enter  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Nuffield,  as  bail, 
which  he  would  at  once  accept.  This  was  respectfully  declined.  The 
mayor,  after  further  conversation  and  remonstrance,  stated  that  he 
would  willingly  go  his  bail  himBelf,  desiring  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
committing  him  to  prison.  My  grandfather  courteously  thanked  the 
mayor  for  his  kindness,  but  respectfully  remarked  that  if  his  honor  felt 
it  his  duty  to  remand  him  to  prison,  he  would  much  prefer  to  go  there 
than,  by  putting  in  a  plea  on  his  unlawful  arrest,  directly  or  indirectly 
admit  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  in  interfering  with  and  trying 
him  for  the  exercise  of  what  he  claimed  to  be  his  right,  derived  not 
from  king  or  magistrate,  or  any  established  .hutch,  hut  from  God,  to 
preach  his  gospel  wherever  people  willingly  and  peacefully  assembled 
to  hear  him.  Onfuitlm  louvorsation  ami  rousideration  by  the  court, 
he  was  dismissed  to  his  home,  with  information  that  at  another  time  the 
matter  would  be  investigated.  He  never  afterward  was  summoned  to 
appear  in  court  in  relation  to  the  charge." 

After  this  time  Mr.  Driffield  was  undisturbed  by 
any  attempt  to  exercise  force  to  prevent  his  minis- 
trations, but  the  First  Church  went  to  law  to  recover 
possession  of  the  property,  and  the  Third  Church 
obtained  the  familiar  title  of  "  the  fighting  church." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  May,  1773,  the 
First  Church  made  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Duffield  and  the  congregation.  The  Third  Church 
made  a  reply.  The  Second  Presbytery,  to  which  the 
Pine  Street  Church  had  formerly  belonged,  and 
which  was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  First 
Church,  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Duffield  as  a  member. 
He  also  made  his  appeal  to  the  Synod.  Before  the 
matter  could  be  settled  by  the  Synod,  however,  the 
First  Church  withdrew  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  from  the  Synod,  alleging  iu  effect  that  they 
could  not  obtain  a  fair  decision  from  that  body.  Mr. 
Duffield  was  eventually  received  into  the  Second 
Presbytery,  but  having  carried  his  point  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  his  presence  might  not  molest  men  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  him  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he 
voluntarily  applied  for,  and  received,  a  dismission  to 
the  other  Presbytery,  with  whose  members  he  had 
more  especial  affinity.  As  far  as  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  were  concerned,  the  case  was  thus  ended; 
but  the  courts  succeeded  to  the  controversy,  which 
had  not  been  settled  when  the  American  Revolution 
fairly  commenced.  Although  verdicts  were  obtained 
by  the  First  Church,  they  were  not  settled,  and  law 
was  compelled  to  be  silent  amid  the  clash  of  arms. 

The  Associated  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
more  frequently  known  as  the  Seceders,  or  Secession 
Church,  arose  in  November,  1733,  but  it  had  no  or- 
ganization in  Philadelphia  perhaps  until   1751.     In 
that  year  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod  received  an 
application  for  a  minister  from   persons  residing  in 
Philadelphia.   In  1752  another  request  was  forwarded 
with  a  promise  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sion.    It  was  not,  however,  until  1766,  that  the  Rev. 
David  Telfair,  who  was  the  first  known  minister  of 
;  the  Burgher  congregation,  arrived  in   this  city.     A 
j  church  was  erected  upon  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of 
1  Shippen  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  where  a 
•  frame  building  was  erected  twenty-seven  feet  in  width 
|  by  forty  feet  in  depth.     He  remained   pastor  of  this 
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congregation  until  his  death,  April  11,  1789,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  1762,  the  Rev.  William 
Marshall  was  appointed  by  the  Associate  (anti-Bur- 
gher) Synod  missionary  to  America.  He  first  settled 
at  Deep  Run,  in  Bucks  County.  He  was  born  about 
1740,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1762.  In  February,  1764,  he  preached  at 
a  hall  in  Videll's  Alley,  used  by  the  Ancient  York 
Masons  as  a  lodge-room,  and  subsequently  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  persons  who  formed  the  small 
congregation  which  worshiped  in  that  place.  They 
are  said  to  have  afterward  used  a  vendue-store  and 
frame  house  on  Shippen  Street ;  but  whether  the  latter 
was  the  building  in  which  Mr.  Telfair  preached  is 
not  now  known.  In  1768  the  persons  belonging  to 
this  small  congregation  gave  Mr.  Marshall  a  call  to 
be  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted  with  the  limitation 
that  his  installation  should  be  delayed  until  the  Lord 
would  give  him  further  light  about  it.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  at  once  at  a  salary  of  eighty  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency.  He  became  pastor  formally 
in  1771.  In  1770  they  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  Spruce  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth,  upon  which  a  building  was  erected  in  1771 
-72.  It  is  probable  that  the  congregation  of  the 
church  on  Shippen  Street  were  at  that  time  or  pre- 
viously united  with  them,  since  the  title  to  the  ground 
on  Shippen  Street — still  occupied  as  a  burying- 
ground — is  in  the  congregation  of  the  church  on 
Spruce  Street,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  building  and  lot  cost 
about  three  thousand  nine  hundred  to  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  advanced 
by  members  of  the  congregation,  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars  were  obtained  in  Philadelphia 
by  subscription,  and  about  six  hundred  dollars  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York.  The  building  was  secured 
by  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  use  of  persons  holding  the 
principles  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  in  charge  of  that  congregation,  and  re- 
mained in  such  service  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution.  A  newspaper  of  May  25,  177:.'.  says, 
"  The  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  opened 
next  Sunday,"  which  was  the  31st  of  May.  This 
probably  was  the  day  of  dedication.  ■ 

In  1772  the  Presbyterians,  in  consequence  of  re- 
monstrances to  the  Assembly  against  the  form  of 
taking  an  oath  in  law  proceedings,  by  "  kissing  the 
I  book,"  succeeded  in  inducing  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  a  special  law  for  their  relief,  allowing  them  to 
take  oaths  by  the  uplifted  hand,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Market  Street  between 
Second  and  Third,  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  John 
Ewing,  and  he  remained  there  as  pastor  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1802.  Rev.  Francis  Allison  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Ewing  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Nov.  28,  177'.»,  Dr.  Allison  then  be 
seventy-four  years.     Ewing   and    Allison  were  both 
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connected  with  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Ewing  was  instructor  in  philosophy  in  the  college 
until  it*  rights  were  (akin  away  by  act  of  Assembly, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  created.  In  the 
new  institution  Dr.  Ewing  was  elected  provost,  and 
when  t lie  charter  was  restored,  and  the  college  and 
university  were  united,  he  was  kepi  at  the  head  of 
the  institution.  Hi-  lectures  were  upon  natural  and 
moral    ph  i-    one    of   the    prominent 

American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
was  its  vice-president  for  some  years.  Dr.  Francis 
Allison,  although  assistant  to  I>r.  Ewing,  was,  until 
re  attacked,  his  superior  in 
that  institution,  he  being  vice-provost  while  Ewing 
was  tutor.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
Latin  scholar  in  America.1 

In    1793  the   ancient    meeting-house  of  the  First 
Church,  commonly  called   the  "Old    Buttonwood," 
situate  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  Street  and 
White    Horse   Alley   (now  called   Bank  Street),  was 
too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
in.      It    was    resolved    that  "Old    Button- 
ould   he  torn  down,  and  a  larger  and  hand- 
somer building  erected  in  its  place.    The  new  church 
was  one  of  the  first  in  Philadelphia  constructed  upon 
model  of  architecture.     The  front  was  on 
•  t.with  (bur  plain  pillars,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  resting  on  a  platform  and  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment, upon  the  architrave  of  which  was  the   inscrip- 
tion, "  Founded  MDCCIV.    Rebuilt  MDCCXCIV." 
The  house  was  eighty-eight   feet  long,  fifty-six  feet 
broad,  and  forty  feet   high,  having  galleries.     There 
were  ninety-six  pews  upon  the  floor, holding  six  per- 
sons each,  and  altogether   one    hundred  and   sixty- 
three  pew-,  having  a  seating  capacity  for  nine  hun- 
dred persons.     The  ascent  to  the  main  floor  of  the 
building  was  by  eight  marble  steps. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  First 
Church  burials  were  made  in  the  ground  attached  to 
the  "Old  Buttonwood"  meeting-house,  in  tin1  lot 
which  ran  southward,  extending  along  White  Horse 
Alley  toward  Chestnut  Street, 

In   1768,  John   Mease,   merchant,  jay  his  will  be- 
queathed five  hundred  pounds  to  he  put  out  at  interest 
lltors'  "  to  he  by  them  applied  toward  pur- 
chasing a  lot  of  ground,  or  part  thereof,  which  is  now 
mnd  the  new  Presbyti  rian  Church  on  Pine 
■   -   for  a  burying  > 

in   Church   in   this  city,  or 

bucIi  of  it,  membei  ible  for  public  wor- 

ship at  tli.'  said  new  church.     But  if  the  majority  of 


Among  tie  :  .,  Thomson,  secretary 

Georgi    I.  ss, 

Ilia;  David  rtomscy,  lilsl 

« "'  «  B  hlto  mill    that   Dr. 


my  executors,  or  of  the  survivors  of  them,  together 
with  the  pastors  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city,  judge  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
religion  in  general,  or  of  the  said  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  purchase  the  said  lot  of  ground,  in  that 
case  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  shall  be  deemed  to 
revert  to  the  residue  of  my  estate,  to  be  hereafter  dis- 
posed of  and  devised."  This  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  loaned  to  Samuel  Powel,  on  interest,  and 
was  paid  to  William  Allison,  executor  of  Mr.  Mease, 
in  1776.  The  currency  difficulties  and  obstacles  to 
safe  investments  operated  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  against  any  use  being  made  of  this  fund;  but 
finally,  in  January,  1786,  Rev.  John  Ewing,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  and  Rev.  William  Allison,  sur- 
viving executor  of  John  Mease,  by  a  formal  paper, 
declared  that  "  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  religion 
in  general,  and  of  the  First  Church  in  particular, 
that  the  lot  mentioned  in  the  will  should  be  pur- 
chased as  directed  by  Mr.  Mease."  This  was  done, 
and  the  whole  of  the  lot  on  Pine  Street  and  upon 
Fourth  Street  was  apportioned  by  agreement  and 
understanding  between  the  congregations,  a  record  of 
which  has  not  been  preserved.  The  Third  Church 
took  the  ground  east  of  the  church  to  Fourth  Street, 
while  the  First  Church  retained  the  title  in  the 
burying-ground  west  of  the  building.  Burials  in 
the  First  Church  lot  on  Pine  Street  must  have  com- 
menced soon  afterward.  The  Market  Street  ground 
was  abandoned,  and  the  remains  of  many  of  those 
interred  were  removed.  Little  was  found  beyond 
bones  and  skulls,  most  of  which  were  removed  to  the 
ground  of  the  First  Church.  Many  tombstones  were 
taken  to  Pine  Street  and  placed  against  the  southern 
wall,  where  they  yet  remain.  These  stones  do  not 
always  certify  that  the  remains  of  the  persons  com- 
memorated are  in  the  ground.' 

At  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  James 
Sproat  was  nominally  in  charge  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  he  was  absent  during  much  of  the  time. 
He  was  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  April  11,  1721  (O.  S.). 
His  father  was  a  captain  and  soldier  under  Queen 
Anne,  and  left  some  estate  in  land.  James  graduated 
at  Yale,  in  the  class  of  1741.  While  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent  came  to  New  Haven  and 
preached.  Sproat  and  other  students  attended  out  of 
curiosity,  and  some  in  contempt.  Sproat  was  affected 
by  the  sermon  to  such  a  degree  that  he  afterward 
visited  Tennent,  and  determined   to  study  divinity. 


-  Anions  the  tomlistones  on  tlio  ground  of  the  First  Church  of  persona 
who  died  betwe<  n  1775and  1801  ia  thai  of  David  Bitten 
omer,  who  died  June  26,  1796,  and  hie  wife, who  died  1799.    Mr.  Kilten- 

ei:ill>  huru'd  in  ii  vault  in  the  garden  of  I  I 
northwest  corner  of  Seventh  nucl  Arch  streets,  it  thetimi 
ment  it  was  supposed  that  his  burial  there  was  to  he  permanent.  At 
what  tlmo  his  remains  were  removed  to  Pine  Street  is  not  known.  A 
i  .  i.  2,  1798,  tu  hie  sixty-eighth  year, 
ma  born  at  Stuttgart,  Simula,  empire  of  Germany,  and 
eorved  the  Elector  in  various  public  offices,  particularly  as  commissioner 
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He  commenced  under  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  After 
being  licensed  to  preach  he  was  arrested  in  Connecti- 
cut and  carried  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  belonged. 
Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  afterward  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  sent  from  Connecticut  to  New  York  about 
the  same  time.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age  Rev.  Mr. 
Sproat  was  a  minister  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  for  about  twenty-five  years.  He  came  to  the  I 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia  March 
30,  1769.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he 
went  into  the  Continental  service  as  chaplain  of  army 
hospitals.  During  this  period  he  was  often  absent  j 
from  the  city,  and  the  Second  Church  was  indiffer- 
ently supplied.  After  his  duties  in  the  army  were  \ 
relinquished  he  returned  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  May,  1787,  Dr.  Sproat's  health  not  being  | 
good,  Rev.  Ashbel  Green  was  called  to  the  Second  ' 
Church  as  associate  minister.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  and  was  born  July  6,  1762.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  served  during 
the  Revolution  for  a  time  in  the  American  army,  and  I 
from  1783  to  1785  was  a  tutor  in  the  New  Jersey 
college.  He  became  professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  in  1785,  and  served  until  1787, 
when  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  his  ordination  to  the  Second  Church, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  harmonize  differences  which 
had  long  existed  between  the  First  and  Second 
Churches  upon  doctrinal  points,  so  that  the  old  and 
new  side  should  be  reconciled.  The  churches  be- 
longed to  the  same  jurisdiction,  but  the  First  Pres- 
bytery, to  which  the  Second  and  Third  Churches 
belonged,  and  the  Second  Presbytery,  to  which  the 
First  Church  was  attached,  were  not  cordial  in  their 
intercourse.  With  this  purpose,  Dr.  Sproat,  of  the 
Second  Church,  presided;  Dr.  Ewing,  of  the  First 
Church,  preached  the  sermon;  and  Dr.  Duflield,  of 
the  Third  Church,  gave  the  charge  to  pastor  and 
people.  Ewing  and  Duffield  were  personally  es- 
tranged,-— a  feeling  arising  out  of  the  controversies 
between  the  First  and  Third  Churches  before  the 
Revolution.  During  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  Mr. 
Green  and  his  wife  were  attacked  with  the  prevailing 
malady,  and  upon  their  convalescence  they  were  re- 
moved to  Princeton,  N.  J.  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat  remained 
in  the  city,  he  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  his  con- 
gregation. In  the  course  of  his  labors  he  was  in- 
fected, and  his  wife,  eldest  sou,  and  youngest  daughter 
all  perished  from  the  epidemic.  Mr.  Sproat  himself 
died  Oct.  18,  1793.  So  dreadful  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  usual  obser- 
vances at  funerals,  and  in  many  cases  the  dead-cart 
was  the  only  vehicle  and  the  driver  the  only  attend- 
ant. In  the  case  of  Dr.  Sproat,  some  colored  men  of 
religious  inclinations  offered  to  carry  his  bier.  Some 
persons  met  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  at  the  Second 
Church,  and  a  procession  was  formed  of  about  fifty 
persons,  which  followed  the  remains  of  the  preacher 
to  the  cemetery  in  Arch  Street,  above  Fifth.     Dr. 


Green  was  absent  at  this  time.  He  returned  Novem- 
ber 10th,  and  on  Sunday,  the  16th,  preached  a  funeral 
sermon,  which  was  published.  Speaking  of  thescene 
afterward,  he  said  that  "  it  was  the  most  solemn  and 
effective  I  ever  witnessed.  The  pulpit  was  hung  in 
black,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  were  in 
mourning  for  their  relatives  or  friends.  I  was  absent 
for  about  three  months.  All  the  circumstances  taken 
together  almost  overcame  me  and  the  audience.  I 
wept  through  the  exercises,  as  did  the  people." 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Sproat  the  burden  of  the 
Second  Church  fell  on  Mr.  Green.  In  order  to  assist 
him,  measures  were  taken  by  the  Second  and  Third 
Churches  to  get  the  services  of  the  Rev.  John  Nelson 
Abeel.  The  plan  to  be  adopted  was  that  Mr.  Abeel 
was  to  give  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  the  Second 
Church  and  one-third  to  the  Third  Church.  "  It  was 
an  ill-contrived  arrangement,"  said  Dr.  Green,  "and 
did  not  last  long."  Mr.  Abeel  was  called  to  Philadel- 
phia from  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  where  he 
had  been  exceedingly  popular.  Afterward  Mr.  Abeel 
left  the  Second  Church,  and  Dr.  Green  continued  in 
it.  When  the  yellow  fever  came,  in  1797,  he  removed 
his  family  to  Princeton,  but  remained  himself  in  the 
city.  The  greater  part  of  his  congregation  had  gone 
away.  "In  general,"  he  said,  "it  was  the  poorer 
part  which  remained;  but  the  churches  in  the  city, 
except  of  one  Methodist,  were  closed,  and  the  larger 
part  of  my  audience  were  not  of  my  pastoral  charge. 
The  people  to  whom  I  preached  were  about  the  one- 
third  part  of  my  congregation  in  time  of  health." 

In  1799,  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Janeway  became  associate 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1776,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1794.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1799,  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained,  assisting  Dr.  Green  in  1800.  During  Dr. 
Green's  pastorship  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress with  Bishop  White.  He  was  elected  in  1792, 
and  held  that  office  until  Congress'  removal  to  Wash- 
ington, in  1800.  Dr.  Green  attracted  attention  by  his 
preaching,  and  his  church  became  attended  by  crowds 
of  persons,  drawn  by  his  eloquence. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  the  city,  in  1778, 
the  Second  Church  was  occupied  as  a  hospital.  Mr. 
Hazard  says  that  the  pews  and  wood-work  were  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  the  fence  which  inclosed  the 
church.  A  chandelier,  imported  from  England, 
which  was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
was  taken  down  by  them,  sent  to  New  York,  and  was 
afterward  repurchased  by  the  congregation.  The 
church  was  lighted  entirely  with  candles  placed  in 
the  branches  and  in  ten  sconces  around  the  wall, 
holding  one  or  two  candles  each. 

About  the  year  1795,  owing  to  improvements  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  church,  and  the  situation  be- 
coming so  noisy  as  to  require  some  remedy,  resort 
was  had  to  a  petition  for  relief,  first  to  the  city  au- 
thorities  and   afterward    to    the    Legislature.      The 
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former  having  refused,  the  latter  was  petitioned  to 

grant  jicriiiif.-inn  to  the  church  to  extend  chains  in 
front  of  the  church  at  Third  and  Arch,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  carriages  and  horsemen  in  time  of 
divine  service,  which  privilege  was  granted,  and  ex- 
isted  tor  some  years.  Bui  finally  the  grant  was  re- 
application  ol  citizens,  who  considered 
eved.  Horsemen  frequently  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  regulation,  going  around  the 
chains  on  the  pavement,  until  arrested  by  the  sexton 
or  constable  in  charge. 

The  church  not  occupying  the  whole  space  inclosed 
on  Third  Street,  left  a  vacancy  there,  upon  a  part  of 
which,  and  a  lot  adjoining,  purchased  by  the  congre- 
gation, was  erected  John  Ely's  frame  school-house, 
to  which  the  boys  of  the  church  were  sent.  This 
school-house,  about  the  year  17H4,  gave  place  to  a 
three-story  brick   building,  erected  by  the  eougrega- 
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tion  for  a  lecture-room  and  charity  school  of  the 
church,  which  was  afterward  sold  with  the  rest  of  the 
church  property.  The  weekly  lectures  being  always 
so  well  attended,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  room 
of  greater  capacity,  which  was  done  on  Cherry  Street, 
in  thi  rear  of  the  burying-ground,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  church.  The  Delaware  Fire-Engine 
Company  was  allowed  to  erect  its  house  there,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  place  a  door  in  the  rear, 
so  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  engine  might  be  used  for 

C pany  would  remove  the 

house  :it   the   request   of   the  trustees,    which    was 

accordingly  done  some  years  afterward. 

The  quarrel  between  the  First  and  Third  Presby- 
terian Churches,  which  was  pending  at  the  outbreak 

of    the    Revolution,    continued    during    that    contest. 

The  matter  came  to  a  trial   in    February,  1776,  suit 

■jlit   lor  forcible  entry  and  detainer  in  the 

nami   ol   B  -  lessee  of  first  and  Third 

Roberl    K  ih.\.  Alexander 

and  others,  to  recover  possession  of  the 

Church  at  Pine  and  fourth  Streets,  which  the  de- 
fendants and  their  associates  forcibly  entered  in  1772, 
in  order  to  rge  Duffield  to  the  pulpit. 

judgment  in  favor  ol  the  plaintiffs, 
■  hurch.     I  io  Third  I  tiurch  gave  notice  of 

an  appeal  t"  the   king  in  Council.       In  less  than    live 


months  that  mode  of  settlement  was  closed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  After  that  event  new 
proceedings  might  have  been  necessary,  but  the  con- 
gregations agreed  on  compromise.  The  First  Church 
agreed  to  take  five  thousand  dollars  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims.  When  the  money  came  to  be 
paid,  that  congregation  generously  made  a  deduction 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  so  that  the  con- 
troversy was  ended,  and  the  title  of  the  Third  Church 
was  confirmed  on  the  payment  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  1795  the  charters  of  the  First  and  Third  Pres- 
byterian Churches — which  were  united,  and  which 
union  had  been  the  cause  of  much  controversy  and 
dissension — were  annulled  by  act  of  Assembly.  A 
new  and  separate  charter  was  granted  to  the  First 
Church  on  the  21st  of  September,  1796. 

The  religious  services  in  the  Third  Church  were 
interrupted  in  some  degree  by  the  events  of  the  war. 
Rev.  George  Duffield  was  upon  the  patriot  side,  and 
his  sermons  upon  proper  occasions  were  not  uncertain 
in  teaching.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  all  military  forces  in  the  service 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  held  the  office  during  the 
war.  While  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia,  and 
while  Congress  was  in  session  at  York,  he  was  elected 
chaplain  of  Congress.  His  services  were  divided. 
When  the  army  was  quiet  he  returned  to  the  church 
and  ministered.  When  the  campaigns  were  opened 
and  the  troops  in  danger,  he  was  generally  in  camp. 
He  left  Philadelphia  when  Washington  retreated 
through  New  Jersey  to  the  river  Delaware,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1776.  He  reached  the  army  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  and  remained  with  it  until  after  the  battles 
of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  was  among  the  last 
who  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Asanpink  Creek,  near 
Trenton,  before  it  was  destroyed  under  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Mr.  Duffield  was  in  charge  of 
this  congregation  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  Feb.  2,  1790. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  year  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor  ;  but  in  1791  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith, 
D.D.,  president  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Vir- 
ginia, was  called  as  pastor,  at  a  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  dis- 
charged its  duties  until  the  year  1795,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  president  of  Union  College,  New 
York.  For  lour  years  after  this  the  church  was  with- 
out a  pastor.  In  \7W  Mr.  Smith  was  recalled  and 
came  back  to  the  church;  but,  unfortunately,  for  a 
short  time  only.  He  was  seized  with  yellow  fever  in 
17:*:i.  and  died  August  22d  of  that  year,  at  the  age  of 
forty-lour  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Pequea,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  June  12,  1756, 
He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  and  brother 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  who  was  president 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College.  John  Blair  Smith  was 
educated  at  Princeton,  but  graduated  at  the  College 
ol    New   York  in  1773.     In  177.">  that  institution  gave 
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him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  succeeded  his  brother  as 
president  of  Hampden  and  Sidney  in  1779.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  preacher  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
and,  after  twelve  years'  service  in  that  country,  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  upon  invitation  of  the  Third 
Church. 

During  the  Revolution,  when  the  British  were  in 
Philadelphia,  they  used  this  church  as  a  hospital. 
The  pews  were  burned  for  fuel.  They  stripped  the 
pulpit  and  windows,  and  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  church  for  hospital  uses,  they  used  it  as  a  stable 
for  the  dragoons. 

The  sextons  of  the  Third  Church  during  this  period 
were  as  follows :  1777,  William  Carr ;  1788,  Thomas 
Mitchell,  clerk  and  sexton  ;  1793,  William  Allison  ; 
1799,  Alexander  Urquhart.  Sexton  Allison  was  pre- 
sented in  1798,  by  the  congregation,  with  "  a  neat, 
snug,  comfortable  wig."  Sexton  Mitchell  lost  his 
office  in  1792  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  open 
the  pew-doors  for  the  congregation.  He  was  willing 
to  perform  his  duty  in  all  other  respects;  but  upon 
this  the  congregation  resolved  that  his  "  answer  was 
not  satisfactory." 

In  1792  a  large  pew  opposite  the  pulpit,  at  the  end 
of  the  middle  aisle,  was  reserved  "for  the  accommo- 
dation of  respectable  strangers."  In  the  same  year  a 
large  pew  in  the  centre  was  ordered  to  be  rented  for 
six  pounds  yearly.  In  1793  a  proposition  that  the 
members  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  informing  the 
congregation  from  the  desk,  on  Sundays,  when  pew- 
rents  were  payable,  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 
This  church  took  advantage  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
authorizing  the  putting  up  of  chains  across  the  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  churches.  In  fact,  the  law  was 
passed  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  Third  Church  to  consult  upon  the 
subject  was  composed  of  Paul  Cox,  F.  Macllvaine, 
and  J.  McCulloch.  In  1792  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  "  no  hooks,  nails,  nor  other  things  be 
put  up  in  front  of  gallery  and  columns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging  hats  or  anything." 

The  sacrament  at  the  Second  Church,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  celebrated  according 
to  the  ancient  usages  and  forms  observed  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  preparatory  service 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  and  the  names  of  any 
admitted  by  the  session  to  communion  were  read 
at  this  preparatory  service.  Each  communicant  re- 
ceived from  the  pastor  or  one  of  the  elders  a  "  token," 
which  was  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  person  pre- 
senting it  was  entitled  to  the  ordinance.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  always  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  after  the  sermon.  The  elements 
were  not  distributed  to  those  seated,  but  tables  cov- 
ered with  linen  were  arranged  along  the  middle  aisle 
and  along  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit. 
As  the  communicants  could  not  be  seated  all  at  once, 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  several  tables, 


often  as  many  as  five  being  used,  those  who  had 
communed  retiring,  and  others  taking  their  places. 
While  this  was  being  done  part  of  a  hymn  was  sung. 
In  June,  1799,  a  small  number  of  persons  were 
organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  as  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  The  members  of  this 
little  congregation  had  formerly  been  connected  with 
the  Third  Church,  and  had  gone  out  from  the  con- 
gregation in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  the 
majority  as  to  the  propriety  of  choosing  George 
C.  Potts  to  the  pastorship.  During  the  vacation  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Third  Church,  after  the  death  of 
John  Blair  Smith,  in  1790,  Mr.  Potts,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit, and  he  became  quite  popular  among  those  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  were  of  Irish  birth.  The 
Scotch  and  Americans  were  not  so  strongly  impressed 
with  his  merits,  and  his  adherents,  who  withdrew, 
formed  the  Fourth  Church.  The  indigent  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  members  of  the  new  organi- 
zation rendered  it  impracticable  to  erect  a  place  of 
worship,  and  induced  them  to  rent  a  very  diminutive 
frame  house  that  had  been  put  up  as  an  appendage 
to  Mr.  Peale's  residence,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Lombard  and  Third  Streets,  where  first  began  the 
Philadelphia  Museum.  This  small  frame  building, 
of  not  more  than  twelve  by  thirty -five  feet,  adjoined 
the  corner  house  on  the  west  side,  having  its  n-.irrow 
front  on  Lombard  Street.  They  had  no  regular 
pastor  at  that  time,  services  being  conducted  by 
supplies  furnished  by  the  Presbytery.  In  1800 
this  small  congregation  extended  a  call  to  George 
Potts,  who  was  then  a  licentiate  under  charge  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  He  accepted  the 
call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  May  22,  1800. 
Rev.  John  Blair  Linn,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  from  John 
xxi.  15.  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of  Deerfield,  N.  J., 
offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Boyd 
delivered  the  charges  to  the  pastor  and  people.  This 
was  the  organization  of  a  congregation  which  after- 
ward became  eminent  among  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Potts  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  born  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  .Monaghan.  His  only 
permanent  service  was  with  this  church,  with  which 
he  remained  until  near  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  two  years'  stay  in  the  building  at  Third  and 
Lombard  Streets,  the  means  of  the  members  were 
sufficient  to  justify  them  in  making  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  lot  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  church  pur- 
poses. On  the  30th  of  March,  1802,  Israel  Israel, 
sheriff,  for  the  consideration  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
conveyed  to  Edward  Hanna,  Robert  Jackson,  ami 
Robert  Gordon,  trustees,  a  lot  of  ground  upon  which 
a  one-story  carpenter-shop  was  erected,  on  the  east 
side  of  Fifth  Street  and   the   north   side  of  Gaskill 
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■•,  one  feel  nine  inches  on  Fifth  Street,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  Gaskill  Street,  sub- 
ject to  a  ground-renl  of  $41.75  per  annum.  Subse- 
quently the  adjoining  lot  on  the  north,  with  a  three- 
story  brick  house  thereon  erected,  was  purchased, 
making  the  whole  width  on  Fifth  Street  sixty-one 
feet  nine  inches. 

Upon  this  lot  a  church-building  was  commenced 
shortly  afterward.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
4th  of  July,  L802,  by  Rev.  George  C.  Potts  and  the 
elders  and  trustees  of  the  congregation.  The  work 
upon  it  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted for  several  years,  although  the  congregation 
occupied  it  while  it  was  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
When  completed  the  house  showed  a  plain  exterior, 
Which  was  rough-cast,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
whitewashed.  A  central  doorway  ou  Filth  Street, 
with  wooden  frame  and  pillars,  and  square  windows, 
presented  themselves  to  t he  eye.  The  interior  was 
finished  to  allow  the  congregation  to  use 
it  by  tie'  end  of  1803,  and  the  church  was  opened  for 
worship  mi  the  14th  of  December  of  that  year,  the 
Bervices  being  umhr  the  direction  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Irwin,  of  Neshaminy  Church,  and  Rev.  George  C. 
l'otts,  the  pa-tor. 

In  1800  the  church  applied  to  the  Legislature  for 
the  grant  of  a  city  lot.  Cor  the  purpose  of  a  burying- 
ground.  On  the  loth  of  .March  of  that  year  the 
Legislature  passed  a  law,  vesting  in  the  Fourth  Pres- 
lot,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
i  the  north  bj  Lombard  Street,  on 
the  west  by  Thirteenth  Street,  extending  south  sev- 
enty-eight feet,  of  a  width  on  Lombard  Street  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  This  grant  was 
made  lor  a  •■church  and  bury ing-ground  ;"  but  the 
situation  at  that  time  was  so  remote  from  the  centre 
ion,  and  particularly  from  the  residences 
of  members  of  the  church— most  of  whom  lived  in 
i  1  of  Spruce,  Pine,  Lombard,  and 
South  Street-,  between  the  Delaware  River  and 
Fourth  Street— that  the  idea  of  erecting  a  church 
there  was  not  then  entertained.  The  ground  was 
appropriated  lor  the  purposes  of  a  church  burying- 
ground,  and  went  into  use  as  soon  as  the  giant  was 
made. 

The  Scot-'  Presbyterian  Church  was  under  the  pas- 
tor-hip of  the  Rev.  William  .Marshall  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  and   he  continued   in   that   charge 

during  the  contest     He  preached  until  the  British 
army  entered  Philadelphia,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  political  sentiments,  which  were  nevei 
he  prudentlj    left   the  city.     During  the  time  when 

ii  was  vacant  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
a-    a    hospital.      The  pews 

royed,  and  other  damage   was  ..' 

ll  ion  of  the  city  the  dl 

currency.    Of  i 

actual    injury  at    specie    value  was  far  below  this  esti- 

may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  bill  of 


damages  thirty  pounds  of  nails  and  iron  were  set 
down  as  worth  £142.  while  forty-nine  hinges  were 
valued  at  £472. 

Mr.  Marshall  lived  near  Third  and  Spruce  Streets. 
His  house  was  broken  into  during  his  absence,  and 
his  furniture  taken  away.  He  advertised  his  loss 
after  his  return  in  1778,  and  added  that  his  property 
wa-  taken  "  as  rebel  property  out  of  his  house  by  an 
understrapper."  From  1778  to  1783  this  congrega- 
tion was  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Marshall,  but  not  with- 
out difficulty,  distrust,  and  discontent. 

In  the  latter  year  a  cause  of  dissension,  which  had 
been  creating  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  congregation 
for  some  time,  produced  a  rupture.  The  circum- 
stances were  these:  In  1776  the  Associate  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States  was  formed  jnto 
two  Presbyteries.  The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
consisted  of  Messrs.  James  Proudfit,  Matthew  Hen- 
derson, William  Marshall,  John  Roger,  John  Smith, 
James Clarkson,  William  Logan,  John  Murray,  James 
Martin,  and  Andrew  Patton.  The  Presbytery  of  New 
York  was  composed  of  John  Mason,  Thomas  Clark, 
and  Robert  Annan.  These  Presbyteries  were  co- 
ordinate, and  were  not  subject  to  any  common  court 
in  this  country,  being  subordinate  to  the  Synod  of 
Edinburgh.  Under  this  organization  the  Scots'  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia  belonged  to  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  At  this  time 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Covenanters,  had  in 
the  United  States  three  ministers, — John  Cuthbert- 
son,  William  Lynd,  and  Alexander  Dobbin.  In  1777 
an  effort  was  commenced  with  a  view  to  unite  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  Covenanters.  These  ne- 
gotiations continued  for  six  years,  but  in  1782  it  was 
agreed  that  the  union  should  be  made,  and  the  body 
thus  constituted  was  entitled  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Marshall  was 
against  this  measure,  and  the  Scots'  Presbyterian 
Church  was  divided.  Five  of  the  elders  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church  and  part  of  the  congregation 
were  anxious  to  unite  with  the  new  organization. 
Mr.  Marshall  and  about  one-half  of  the  members 
were  not  favorable  to  the  measure.  The  controversy 
broke  out  with  violence.  On  a  Sunday  in 
June,  1786,  the  live  elders  took  possession  of  the 
church  and  forbade  Mr.  Marshall  to  occupy  the 
pulpit.  At  this  time  a  dwelling-house  on  the  west 
Bide  of  the  church — which  is  still  standing — was 
being  built  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Marshall.  It 
was  not  finished,  but  was  in  a  condition  to  be  used, 
without  resorting  to  violent  means  to  re- 
install' themselves,  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  adherents 
withdrew  to  the  house,  where  they  held  service  for 
the  day.      It  is  probable  that  service-  were  held  there 

v.  eeks. 
In  sympathy  with   Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  were  Rev. 
.lames  Clarkson,  Robert    Hunter,  .lame-  Thompson, 
and    Alexander    Moore,    ruling    elders.      They    sent   a 
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protest  against  the  action  of  the  Scots'  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  against  the  union  made 
by  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  or  Covenanters,  but  the 
Synod  refused  to  sustain  the  appeal.  No  other  course 
was  left  for  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Clarkson  and  their 
adherents  but  obedience  or  secession.  They  chose 
the  latter  course. 

The  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  was  for  a  time 
without  a  pastor,  but  negotiations  were  opened  with- 
out delay  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan,  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church,  Boston.  This  clergyman  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Scotland,  about  1758,  with 
Rev.  John  Mason,  who  was  sent  from  the  Associate 
(anti-Burgher)  Presbytery  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Annan 
was  a  probationer.  He  was  a  fellow-student  with 
Dr.  John  Mason,  in  Scotland.  He  settled  after  his 
arrival  at  Neeleytown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  During 
the  Revolution  he  was  a  promoter  of  the  Whig  cause. 
About  the  close  of  hostilities  he  took  charge  of  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Boston,  then  newly  formed. 
His  service  there  was  unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  with  the  congregation  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline. After  Mr.  Marshall's  secession  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Scots'  Church  Mr.  Annan  became  pastor  of 
the  latter,  and  remained  there  until  1802,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  an  Associate  Reformed  Church  in 
Baltimore.  He  died  Dec.  6, 1819,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  Rev.  James  Gray,  D.D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Aunan, 
and  held  the  pulpit  from  1804  to  1815. 

In  1816  this  congregation  called  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Cartee.  He  held  the  pastorship  for  five  years,  leaving 
the  church  in  1821,  and  being  succeeded  by  Rev. 
James  Arbuckle,  who  was  installed  in  1822.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Arbuckle's  pastorate  that  the  Scots'  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  suddenly  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  organization,  and  was  transferred 
bodily,  with  other  churches  of  the  denomination,  to 
the  Presbyterians. 

By  this  act  the  Scots'  Church  became  the  Eighth 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  attached  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia.  Rev.  James  Arbuckle  re- 
mained pastor  until  1824,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  William  L.  McCalla.  Mr.  McCalla  was  born 
in  Jessamine  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  25,  1788.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington.  In 
1815  he  was  appointed  an  army  chaplain  by  Gen. 
Jackson.  In  1819  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Augusta,  Ky.,  from  which  he 
came  to  the  Scots'  Church. 

We  have  already  stated  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  in  Shippen  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth,  about  1753.  It  belonged  to 
a  Burgher  congregation.  The  Scots'  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Spruce  Street  was  anti-Burgher.  During 
the  intervening  time  the  Burgher  congregation  in 
Shippen  Street  was  worshiping  in  the  frame  church, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  David  Telfair,  who  had 
been   in  that  charge  for  many  years.     He  remained 


there  until  his  death,  April  11,  1789,  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  After  that  event  the  congregation  fell  away. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  incline  toward  the 
Scots'  Presbyteriau  I  anti-Burgher)  Church,  in  Spruce 
Street.  The  causes  of  the  differences  which  had 
divided  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land were  of  no  importance  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
much  less  so  after  the  Revolution  had  made  the 
American  churches  independent.  A  union  was  there- 
fore formed  between  the  two  churches.  This  occurred 
in  1782,  while  Mr.  Telfair  was  yet  living.1 

The  Rev.  William  Marshall,  with  his  associates, 
who  had  seceded  from  the  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church, 
obtained  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  use  of  the  room  in  the  academy  which, 
by  the  original  agreement  in  Whitelield's  time,  was 
always  to  be  ready  for  use  by  any  religious  sect  on  its 
subscription  to  a  prescribed  creed,  when  not  engaged 
by  some  other  congregation.  Here  Mr.  Marshall  and 
his  congregation  worshiped  until  1791.  A  lawsuit, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  instituted  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  building  in 
Spruce  Street.  The  trial  took  place  in  July,  1790. 
The  two  judges  who  were  upon  the  bench  disagreed 
in  their  instructions  to  the  jury.  Judge  McKean 
was  favorable  to  the  elders ;  Judge  Rush  inclined 
toward  Mr.  Marshall's  party.  The  verdict  was  in 
favor  of  the  elders,  and  Mr.  Marshall  determined 
not  to  continue  the  contest. 

The  congregation  which  withdrew  with  Mr.  -Mar- 
shall organized  under  the  name  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  the  failure  in  the  suit 
with  the  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church,  they  resolved  to 
erect  a  meeting-house  for  their  own  use.  Donations 
were  received  from  citizens.  Many  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  congregation  contributed,  among  whom 
were  some  members  of  the  jury  who  gave  the  verdict 
against  Mr.  Marshall's  party. 

In  August,  1790,  David  Clark  and  William  Young 
purchased  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  having  a  front  of  thirty- 
six  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  on  Walnut  Street,  and 


1  By  this  transfer  the  lot  on  Shippen  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  Sheets,  became  the  property  of  the  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  property  is  still  held  by  that  corporation.  The  lot  used  as  a  butying- 
grotind  id  surrounded  by  houses  on  all  sides  except  upon  the  Shippen 
Stre.t  fiunt.  In  the  neighborhuud  this  ground,  now  much  neglected 
and  in  wretched  condition,  i-  known  :is  "  Margaret  Duncan's  burying- 

g id."     Th igin  of  tins  name  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  fact  that 

.Mis.  Mai-. net  Duncan,  widow  of  Isaac  Imuran,  who  died  in  IS02,  aged 
seventy-nine  years,  is  buried  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  her  bus!  and, 

Isaac  Duncan,  who  died   March  20,  17TO.  aged   fifty-two  yean,    Th" 

tomb  of  Rev.  David  Telfair,  for  a  long  tin linister  of  the    \     ociats 

Bef i  (Burgher)  congregation,  Is  in  the  same  gronnd     B 

in-law  <.f  >1  is.  Dllni  an.      Ml  s,  Duncan  might  b.o 

to  the  church  in  1753,  but  whether  this  is  so  ha    not  been 

At    her  death  she  .lev  .-,■,!    ,    1  .1  ,.|      i, .mm. I   ..i,     1 

Market,  for   the   erection  of  a   .  hutch;  and   on   that   lot  ■ 

building  subsequently  known  as "  Mai    n       D  Church."    The 

same  congregation  now  worship  in  Race  Street,  east    I  Sixteenth,  under 
istorshlpof  Itcv.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.TJ.,and  is  known  as  the  "Second 
ihyterian  Church." 


::,;:: 
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being  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feel  in  depth, 
bounded  eastward  by  an  alley.  (The  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  building  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company.)  Here  they  erected  a  brick  church  of  one 
story  in  height,  although  the  ceiling  was  lofty.    The 

church  si 1  hack  t'riini  the  street  :i  distance  "I'  fifty 

,.r  sixu  feet,  li  bad  an  arched  doorway,  with  an 
arched  window  cm  each  side,  and  two  windows  upon 
the  alley  on  the  east  side  of  the  building.  In  front 
'.yard  where  tombs  were  placed.  This 
church  was  opened  for  divine  service  July  31,  1791, 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  preached  his  sermon  from  the 
following  text:  "And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  de-ire. .fall  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saitli  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  silver 
is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine, saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 

of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and  in  this 

pla.-e  will    I    give    peace,   saith    the   Lord    of   hosts." 

i  hap.  ii..  verses  7,  8,  9.) 

The  title  of  the  property  was  assured  by  a  perpetual 

deed  of  trust,  which  declared  "  that  the  said  church 

i    ire  held  in  tru-t   for  the  Associate 

id  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia  who  adhere 

;i0US   principles   expressed  in  a  declaration 
'  me  and  order  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  agreed  to  al  Pequea,   Aug.  25,  1784,  by  the 
i  I  ry  of  Pennsylvania,  that  said  con- 

may  assemble  in  said  church  for  worship 
forever,  and  use  the  said  burying-ground  for  interring 

he  members  of  the  congregation  who  went 

with  Mr.  .Mar-hall  were  William   Young,  bookseller, 

nd,  in   Brandywine  ;    Robert   Aitken,  who 

printed  thi  Bible  in  this  country;  John 


Purdon,  merchant,  father  of  John,  author  of  "Pur- 
don's  Digest,"  Frazier  Kinley ;  John  McCulloch, 
printer;  John  McAllister,  whip,  cane,  and  spectacle- 
maker;  and  James  McConchy,  storekeeper.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's salary  was  small,  and  not  sufficient  for  his 
support.  While  in  Philadelphia  he  married  Mrs. 
Marshall,  widow  of  a  Capt.  Marshall.  She  had  been 
keeping  a  boarding-house,  and  after  her  marriage  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  she  continued  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, by  means  of  which  herself  and  husband  were 
made  comfortable.  Among  her  boarders  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  frame  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  1787.  In  1792  the  Count 
de  Noailles,  brother-in-law  of  Lafayette,  boarded  in 
that  house,  and  remained  there  for  several  years.  He 
was  an  officer  in  Rochambeau's  army  during  the 
Revolution.  After  leaving  Philadelphia  and  return- 
ing to  his  native  country  he  entered  the  French  army, 
I  and  was  killed  in  the  West  Indies.  Louis  Philippe, 
I  Duke  de  Orleans,  afterward  king  of  France,  and  his 
brothers,  Dukes  de  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais,  came 
to  this  country  during  the  Freuch  Revolution.  They 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  1797,  and,  after 
remaining  with  Mr.  Conyngham,  of  Conyngham, 
Nesbett  &  Co.,  they  took  up  their  residence  with  Mr. 
Marshall,  where  they  stayed  for  some  time,  until 
they  rented  the  house  northwest  corner  of  Prune  and 
Fourth  Streets,  still  standing.  Their  names  are  in 
i  the  Directory  of  1798,  "  De  Orleans,  Messrs.,  mer- 
I  chants,  near  No.  100  South  Fourth  Street." 

In  a  book  entitled  "  A  Display  of  the  Religious 
Principles  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," compiled  by  Rev.  William  Marshall,  and 
published  in  June,  1794,  there  was  given  out  "  A 
Narrative  Concerning  the  Maintenance  of  the  Refor- 
mation Testimony,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  Oct.  25,  1784.  In 
that  statement  it  is  said  that  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania  was,  by  agreement,  divided  into  two 
in  1776,  and  constituted  the  Presbyteries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  New  York.  The  union  with  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  (Covenanters),  it  was  said,  was  set  on  foot 
between  the  Associate  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
and  Xew  York,  "and  a  party  who  called  themselves 
the  Reformed  Presbytery,  and  wdio  were  of  the  same 
principles  with  those  who  take  that  designation  in 
Scotland." 

Mr.  Marshall  continued  in  charge  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Nov.  17.  1802.  His  remains  were  buried  in  front  of 
the  church  on  Walnut  Street.  For  three  years  this 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Shaw,  LL.D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Marshall  in  1805,  and 
remained  in  service  until  1S10.  After  his  withdrawal 
from  the  church  Mr.  Shaw  continued  in  religious 
service.  He  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  21,  1824.  In  1812,  Rev.  H.  C.  Brownlee, 
D.D.,  was  elected  pastor,  and  remained  for  two  years. 
The  Rev.  John  Banks,  D.D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Brownlee. 
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In  December,  1801,  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  the  grant  of  a 
city  lot  for  the  purposes  of  a  burying-ground,  but 
the  request  was  not  granted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1797,  Samuel  B.  Wylie  and 
Thomas  McAdam,  both  Irishmen,  who  left  their 
native  country  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  United  Irishmen, removed  to  Philadelphia  from 
New  Castle,  Del.,  where  they  had  previously  landed. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  distinctive  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  holding  the  principles  of  the  Cov- 
enanters in  Philadelphia.  The  union  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Covenanters  in  the  same 
Presbytery,  in  1782,  by  which  the  united  churches 
took  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  though  it  carried  to  the  union  some  of  the 
congregations  of  the  Covenanters,  did  not  entirely  an- 
nihilate that  sect  in  this  country.  In  this  emergency 
the  steadfast  Covenanters  turned  to  Scotland,  and 
several  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Rev.  James  Reid  came  over  before  1790,  and  preached 
from  North  Carolina  to  New  York.  William  Mae- 
Garragh  arrived  in  South  Carolina  in  1791,  Rev. 
William  King  in  1792,  Rev.  James  McKinney  in 
1793,  and  Rev.  William  Gibson  in  1797.  Messrs. 
Black  and  Wylie  were  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
were  soon  licensed.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  was  again  set  up  in 
Philadelphia,  the  first  Presbytery  being  established 
in  1798.  In  1799,  Messrs.  Donnelly,  Black,  Wylie, 
and  McLeod  were  licensed  to  preach,  and  were  all 
ordained  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Mr.  Wylie  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  McAdam,  sought  the  means  of 
worship  in  such  manner  as  suited  their  principles, 
after  their  arrival.  At  the  house  of  Thomas  Thomp- 
son,^aborer,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Penn  and 
South  Streets,  in  an  apartment  in  the  second  story, 
twelve  feet  square,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  for 
some  time.  With  this  small  gathering  Messrs.  Wy- 
lie and  McAdam  became  connected.  The  preaching 
of  Wylie  attracted  new  visitors,  until  a  church  was 
formed  upon  Jan.  28,  1798,  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  William  Gibson  and  Messrs.  Andrew 
Gifford  and  David  Clark,  ruling  elders  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York.  William 
Henry  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
gregation, also  Stephen  Young  and  Thomas  Young. 
Shortly  after  a  lot  of  ground  was  bought  on  St.  Mary 
Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  upon  which  a 
small  frame  house  was  built  and  furnished  before  1800. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie  took  charge,  at  which  time  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  this  humble 
congregation.  His  labors  in  its  behalf  were  assidu- 
ous, and  were  rewarded  with  abundant  success.  Rev. 
Mr.  Wylie  remained  in  the  pastorate  for  many  years. 
The  church  building  was  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Mary  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 
The  situation  was  chosen  originally  at  a  time  when 
the  members  of  the  church  were  poor  and  humble. 


The  portion  of  the  city  in  which  their  church  was 
situated  was  most  unpleasant,  on  account  of  the  de- 
graded character  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1817  or 
1818  the  members  of  the  church  purchased  a  lot  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Marble  Streets, 
between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  where  a  fine 
brick  edifice  (since  given  to  other  uses)  was  erected. 
It  was  ,,|>ened  for  service  on  the  21st  of  June  of  that 
year,  the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wylie,  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  of  New 
York.  To  the  old  church  in  St.  Mary  Street  was 
attached  a  burying-ground,  in  which  many  members 
of  the  church  had  been  interred.  This  circumstance 
induced  the  congregation  to  retain  the  ground.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  Sunday-school  for  black 
children  there,  which  was  partly  successful.  The 
building  on  Eleventh  Street  was  larger  than  the 
purposes  of  the  congregation  required,  and  Mr. 
Wylie  used  a  portion  of  it  for  a  school. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  in  1859,  records  his  re- 
membrance of  the  first  congregation  as  follows  : 

"The  Covenanters  have  long  been  known  i:i  tin-  city  as  a  religious 
body  marked  by  very  distinctive  peculiarities.  These  continue  to  the 
present  day,  and  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  first  preacher  of  thiB 
congregation  I  ever  knew  was  Mr.  Wylie  (more  recently  known  as  Dr. 
Wylie),  who  ministered  to  a  small  flock  in  a  school-house  between  Lom- 
bard and  Cedar  Streets,  east  of  Fourth,  for  several  years.  Hia  hearers 
were  poor,  and  consisted  almost  wholly  of  persons  lately  arrived  in  the 
country.  These  persons  had  i nil »i I -.-,  1  th.-  notion  at  home  that  Christians 
si  10  ii  M  not  take  part  in  civil  gavrlimcnl,  and  on  going  into  other  coun- 
tries should  never  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  Hence  they  were  un- 
willing to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  course  did  not 
vote  atom  elections.  Indeed,  it  was  made  a  disciplinable  offense,  as 
certainly  as  Sabbath  breaking,  to  take  legal  steps  toaciprire  the  right  of 

citizenship.    In  r  ,.-].,■,  i  to  doctrinal  views  in  general,  I  am  not  aware 

that  these  people  differed  from  the  Irish  atrd  Scot,  I,  Presl 
tially,  if  at  all,  no.'  was  their  mode  of  worship  different. 

41  The  first  congregation  in  tire  school-house  referred  todi  I  not  exceed 
twenty,  but  gradually,  as  the  new-comers  arrived  from  the  old  country 
the  members  increased  till  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  pis 
Baited  to  their  wants.  Being  a  very  plain  and  rather  obscure  people, 
they  sought  a  retired  spot  fur  the  location  of  their  tir-t  house  of  worship. 
This  was  a  small  avenue  called  Mary  Str.-ct,  running  from  Sixth  to 
Seventh,  between  Cedaj  and  Lombard.  The  building  erected  l.y  them 
was  veryBmall  and  exceedingly  plain,  yet  withal  commodious  enough. 
There  the  Covenanters  continued  for  several  years,  until  they  found  tin- 
place  too  small,  and  the  neighbor  hood  beconrrng  each  day  10  in'  repul- 
sive by  the  bad  quality  of  tlr icupailts.     It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 

society  contained  some  persons  wh  i  1'  oi  b  com.'  literally  "oil  ofl  In 
point  of  worldly  goods,  and  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  worshiping 

longer  in  an  undesirable  place.   The  property  was  therefore  ftbaad I, 

atrd  tell  irrtothe  hands  of  a  colored  IV'. lo  in 


i  Church.' 


In  the  year  1800  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  "old  Button  wood,"  on  the  smith 
side  of  Market  Street,  between  Second  anil  Third,  and 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  White  Horse  Alley,  after- 
ward called  Bank  Street,  was  under  the  chai 
John   Ewing,  who  at  this  period  was  well  stricken  in 
years,  he  having  attained  nearly  the  allotted  period  of 
threescore  and  ten.     He  died  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, L802,  in  his  seventy-first  year.     Rev.  .1 
Linn  bad  become  assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing  on  the  LSth 
of  June,  1799,  so  that   the  decease  of  the   ; 
not  embarrass  the  service  of  the  church.     Mr.  Linn 
was  a  native  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,   where  he  was 
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horn  on  the  13th  of  March,  1777.  He  studied  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  where  lie  graduated  in 
1795.  He  was  d, -lined  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  during  which  time,  havi 
aspirations,  he  wrote  a  play  .ailed  "  Boun  ille  « !astle; 
or,  The  Gallic  Orphan,"  acted  in  New  York  City  in 
1797,  which  was  not  successful.  Subsequently  he 
turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and.  after  a  due 
course  of  study,  was  ordained  in  1798.  During  his 
occupancy  of  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  he  published  his  poem  on  the  "  Death  of  Wash- 
ington," which  was  written  in  the  style  of  Ossian, 
and  was  published  in  1800.  In  the  same  year  he 
published,  anonymously,  two  volumes  of  "  Miscel- 
lanies," in  prose  and  verse.  The  "  Powers  of  Genius" 
was  published  in  1801,  and  was  republished  in  Eng- 
land. "  Valerian,"  a  narrative  poem,  intended  to 
describe  the  early  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  and 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Christianity,  was  written 
while  Dr.  Linn  was  at  the  First  Church,  but  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  His  funeral  sermon 
on  Dr.  Ewing  was  also  published  after  his  death. 
While  engaged  in  the  ministry,  he  undertook  a 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
wrote  two  tracts,  which  were  published  in  1802. 
In  the  year  last  named  Dr.  Linn  was  seized  with 
a  lever,  which  undermined  his  constitution  and  led 
to  mental  depression.  In  1804,  alter  having  returned 
from  a  journey  through  the  Eastern  States  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  died  of  a  hemorrhage,  on 
the  30th  of  August.  Dr.  Linn  was  the  last  Presby- 
terian minister  who  wore  a  pulpit-gown  in  the  First 
Church. 

For  two  years  the  First  Church  was  without  a  set- 
tled pastor.  In  1806,  Rev.  James  Patriot  Wilson 
was  elected  pastor.  He  was  a  native  of  Lewes,  Del., 
n  line  he  was  horn  on  the  21st  of  February,  1769,  and 
was  the  sun  of  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1788.  After 
he  left  college  he  was  for  some  time  surveyor-general 
of  the  State  of  Delaware.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  year  1790.  He  became  a  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  and  practiced  for  about  twelve 
years,  when  he  directed  his  mind  to  theology,  studied 
for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained.     The  reasons  for 

his  doing  so  were  the  unexpected  death  of  his  wife 

and  the  assassination  of  hi-  brother  before  his  eyes. 
In  1  mi  1  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  united  congrega- 
tion of  Lewes,  Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  River,  Del., 
which  he  served  for  two  years.  In  1806  the  First 
church  elected  him  pastor,  and  he  was  installed  on 

the  19th  of  dune  of  that  year.  He  continued  in  the 
service  oi  the  church  until  the  spriner  of  1830,  having 

maintained  the  ministry  with  acceptation.    "  He  was 

of  tall  and  lank  figure,  and  pallid  from, the  habit  of 
bloodletting.  .  .  .  For  some  years  before  his  death 


his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  preach  sitting  on  a 
high  chair  in  the  pulpit." 

During  this  period  Dr.  Wilson  wrote  and  published 
"  Lectures  upon  some  of  the  Parables  and  Passages 
of  the  New  Testament,"  in  1810.  He  edited  the  ser- 
mons of  Dr.  John  Ewing,  and  wrote  a  biography  of 
that  clergyman,  which  was  published  in  1812.  He 
annotated  "  Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity"  in  1814. 
He  published  an  "  Easy  Introduction  to  Hebrew," 
1812,  and  an  "Essay  on  Grammar"  in  1817. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  building,  in  Market 
Street,  at  the  time  it  was  finished  was  considered  the 
handsomest  religious  edifice  in  the  city.  It  was  also 
eligibly  situated.  But  the  movement  westward  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
the  Market  Street  Church  became  entirely  surrounded 
with  stores  and  places  of  business.  In  addition  there 
was  imposed  on  the  congregation,  after  some  years,  the 
necessity  of  expensive  repairs.  The  showy  portico  on 
Market  Street  was  supported  by  wooden  pillars  and 
exposed  to  decay,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was 
thought  necessary  to  place  the  building  in  a  tenable 
condition.  A  large  number  of  the  congregation 
thought  it  would  be  a  waste  to  expend  this  amount 
upon  the  church  edifice,  and  recommended  that  the 
lot  be  sold  and  a  new  church  be  erected  at  some  other 
place.  This  point  was  not  carried  without  contro- 
versy.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  1819,  stated  that 
all  the  pews  were  occupied,  except  a  few  parts  of 
those  wdiieh  were  most  distant  in  the  gallery.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  seventy  applications  for  pews 
standing  on  the  church-books,  the  parties  waiting  to 
obtain  the  pews  they  desired.  The  last  letting  of  a 
pew  before  the  pamphlet  was  issued  was  to  an  appli- 
cant of  fourteen  years'  standing,  and  there  were  others 
remaining  from  eight  to  twelve  years'  standing.  These 
statements  were  adduced  in  argument  to  show  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  removing  the  church,  and 
that  it  was  iu  a  state  of  prosperity. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  were  at  length 
successful.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1820,  the  congrega- 
tion held  a  meeting,  and  by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  to 
thirty-four  ordered  the  trustees  to  purchase  the  lot  at 
Seventh  and  Locust  Streets.  It  was  conveyed  by 
Elizabeth  D.  Pritchett  and  James  Paul  (executor  of 
Thomas  Pritchett),  by  deed  of  May  15,  1820,  subject 
to  a  consideration  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  secured 
by  mortgage,  the  lot  being  ninety-nine  feet  on  Locust 
Street  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  eight  inches  on 
Seventh  to  a  four-feet  wide  alley.1 

The  house  was  so  far  finished  in  July,  1821,  that 
the  congregation  was  enabled  to  assemble  in  the 
"  prayer-room."    The  old  congregation  took  the  ma- 


i  The  I. it  mo  .,  j:,r.l  ho  tin-  miIc  of  c.-ittlo,  etc.,  tin.l  nl  that  time  bad  » 

I  unter  riiniiilij;  through  it  ninl  over  the.<treet  into  Wnsh- 

i  ui;  Mil  S,  i  ii. lTr.      The  .  i  ilillll  us  ol  the  new  .-lunch  wet.-  Miinle  I  in  the  lot 

on  which  nl  afterward  built  by  Langdon  Chaves,  of  Charleston,  S.  (_'., 
equently  occupied  by  Evana  Rogers,  southwest  corner  of 

Seventh     Ui.-herji.il  .Squat o]  and  Locust  Street, 
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jority  of  the  pews,  and  the  vacant  pews  were  disposed 
of  on  the  12th  of  November  of  that  year.  The  new 
church  building  was  the  largest  and  finest  yet  erected 
in  the  city.  The  architecture  was  of  the  Grecian 
order,  and  the  model  was  an  Ionic  temple  on  the 
river  Ilyssus,  in  Greece.  The  portico,  supported  by 
pillars,  was  seventy-five  feet  in  width,  and  was  very 
lofty.  The  extreme  length  of  the  church,  including 
the  portico,  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  A  base- 
ment intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-schools,  and 
for  many  years  employed  in  that  service,  was  in  the 
first  story,  and  the  pastor's  study  was  upon  the  same 
floor.  The  main  body  of  the  church  was  in  the 
second  story,  the  approach  to  which  was  by  steps  at 
the  sides  leading  up  to  the  floor  of  the  porticoes. 
Here  large  doors  opened  into  a  vestibule,  which  was 
seventy-one  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet  deep,  ex- 
tending along  the  front  of  the  building,  apartments 
being  taken  off  at  each  side.  Over  this  was  the 
prayer-  or  session-room,  seventy-one  by  thirty-two 
feet,  which  contained  a  fine  organ.  The  main  audi- 
ence-room of  the  church  was  eighty-five  feet  long 
and  seventy-one  feet  wide,  and  would  seat  thirteen 
hundred  persons.  Wide  staircases,  with  heavy  carved 
balustrades,  led  to  the  galleries,  which  extended 
around  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  church. 
The  pulpit  was  large  and  roomy,  and  stood  at  the 
south  end  of  the  church.  A  large  organ  was  placed 
in  the  second  story  for  the  use  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  church  were  always 
considered  most  excellent. 

In  1800  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  north- 
west corner  of  Third  and  Arch  Streets,  was  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Ashbel  Green  and  Rev.  Jacob 
J.  Janeway.  In  1802,  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever, 
Mr.  Green  left  the  city  on  the  4th  of  August.  There 
was  some  intermission  of  the  services  of  the  church. 
During  the  interval  he  preached  at  Princeton,  Han- 
over, and  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Finally  Mr.  Green  and 
family  went  to  Mr.  Ralston's  place,  near  Princeton. 
Mr.  Green  returned  in  November,  and  thenceforth 
preached  regularly  at  the  Second  Church.  Mrs. 
Green  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  1807.  After  this 
Mr.  Green  suffered  very  much  from  impaired  health 
and  from  depression  of  spirits,  but  continued  his 
labors  without  interruption.  In  1812  he  was  made 
president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  removed 
to  Princeton,  where  he  remained  until  1S22,  when  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  After  Mr.  Green's  removal, 
Dr.  Janeway  remained  as  principal  pastor  of  the 
church.  As  a  preacher  he  was  "didactic  and  me- 
thodical, avoiding  the  flowery  paths  of  rhetoric.  On 
all  public  occasions  he  acquitted  himself  creditably. 
His  figure  was  portly  and  his  countenance  benevo- 
lent. He  was  singularly  self-poised  and  unim pas- 
sioned." [Davidson].  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  then 
a  young  man,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Jane- 
way. He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1791,  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 


in  1812.  His  first  charge  was  at  the  Second  Church, 
where  he  remained  until  1816.  His  withdrawal  was 
caused  by  differences  between  himself  and  Dr.  Jane- 
way on  controversial  points.  Mr.  Skinner  espoused 
the  views  which  became  known  as  those  of  the  "  New 
School"  side,  and  Dr.  Janeway  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  "  Old  School."  The  preaching  of  pastors 
holding  dissimilar  views  divided  the  congregation, 
and  caused  the  creation  of  parties.  The  dissensions 
led  to  such  bitterness  that,  in  1816,  Mr.  Skinner, 
with  some  fifty  followers,  withdrew  from  the  Second 
Church,  and  formed  the  Fifth  Church. 

In  1809,  the  congregation  requiring  more  room  for 
worship  than  the  dimensions  of  the  old  church  af- 
forded, considerable  alterations  were  made.  The 
upper  part  of  the  steeple  had  previously  been  torn 
down,  leaving  the  tower.  This  was  now  demolished, 
and  the  extra  space  thus  gained  was  thrown  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  additional  walls  being  built  on 
Arch  Street.  The  length  of  the  building  was  ninety 
feet.  The  pulpit,  which  had  been  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  was  removed  to  the  western  end,  and 
j  the  pews  were  changed  so  as  to  face  the  pulpit.  The 
old  brass  chandelier  was  removed,  and  an  imported 
glass  one  was  put  in  its  stead.  The  sides  of  the  church 
were  still  lighted  by  candles  placed  in  sconces,  which 
hung  around  the  walls.  During  the  alterations  the 
congregation  worshiped  at  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
in  Ranstead's  Court,  running  west  from  Fourth  Street, 
above  Chestnut.  Mr.  D.  L.  Peck  conducted  the  sing- 
ing portion  of  the  services  in  this  church  in  1814. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1812,  Elias  Boudiuot  pre- 
sented to  the  congregation  four  brick  houses  and  lots, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
in  trust,  to  allow  Mr.  Boudinot  ami  his  daughter, 
Susan  V.  Bradford,  to  use,  improve,  and  enjoy  the 
said  premises  during  their  lives  ;  after  their  death, 
for  t he  use  and  benefit  of  "  poor  widows  and  children 
who  maybe  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  in  such 
way  and  manner  as  shall  be  most  beneficial,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  trustees,  to  the  charitable  design 
intended,"  with  power  to  sell  and  convey  the  property 
as  to  them  may  deem  meet.  Mrs.  Susan  V.  Kradlord 
did  not  die  until  1854;  but  long  before  that  time  the 
property  was  used  for  the  purposes  intended,  being 
called  "The  Widows'  Asylum,"  and  being  managed 
by  trustees. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Philadelphia  Sin 
patch,  speaking  of  the  old  church,  says, — 

"In   [fas  day  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  parishes  ,.f  ,.ur  ,it>. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of city  and I 

within  it s  w;lil<.   The  immortal  Washington,  when  In-  reei  I 

when  our  citj  was  the  seat  ol      >vernment,  had  a  pew  appropriated  to 


the  ■ 


pew.'    Dr.  Ashbel  G n  was  then  the  pastor,  and  Washi 

great  admirer  of  his  preaching.    IhaveofiL-n  !.■■ 

he  was  a  member  of  tin-  church  at  that  time,  that  the  pen 

W\  m  was  pronounced,  and 

iiaiwas    ahiiut    Iravini:    <>h    llial      i..     •:    II.,-    building,  nil 

would  remain  standing  until  tbo  IVe*i.h-ot  |a--- 1 .  >ut.   Whon  he  walked 
down  the  aisle  ho  would  acknowledge  the  compliment  bj  gracefully 
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dleof  the  cuuute- 

of  tho  church  at 
that  time 


looking  from  one  side  to  another  with  a 
mine.-.     Th.- ..1.1  ^his- .  haiid.di.T  tli.it   he 
i-  -till  in 
Walnut  and  Twenty-flretStr.    I 
h.v  heavy 

t.in  Husgrave  . 
ulcus  in  tlj.it  church,  «-  well  a-  man]  othei  goutlenn  n     The  late  Rev. 
in.-niicr,  ami  afterward  -tu.lie.l  f..i  the  minis- 
try under  Dr.  Ja  in    Martin,  at  one  time 
cashier  in  the 

.  .  .  After  Or  .laneway  left  the  congregation 
quarreled  anuing  themselves,  which  led  t  •  a  separation.     Finally  the 

was  demolished.    Ti. 
—what  was  left  of  11    built  a  chui  et,  and  that  also 

proved  a  failure." 

Dr.  Janeway  remained  in  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion, having  no  assistant.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
a  plain,  practical  preacher.  There  was  a  large  con- 
gregation, ami  there  always  was  a  good  attendance. 
Hi-  audience  embraced  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able  and  influential  gentlemen  of  our  city.  In  1828 
he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  college  at 
Pittsburgh,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  pastorate  of  the  church  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sanford,  who  came  from  Brooklyn.  He  entered  on 
his  duties  in  February,  1S29;  but  the  pastorship  was 
not  very  pleasant  to  him.  With  some  of  his  congre- 
gation fault-finding  was  constant,  so  much  so  that  his 
constitution  could  not  stand  it.  and  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Arch  Street,  below  Sixth,  on  Christmas 
night,  Dee.  25,  1831,  aged  thirty-four  years.  His 
friends  left,  the  church  and  built  the  "  Central,"  at 
Eighth  and  Cherry  Streets.  His  opponents  remained 
at  the  church,  and  in  the  fall  of  1833,  called  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  to 
1". nil.  their  pastor;  but  the  church  not  improving 
under  his  ministry,  and  being  far  down  town,  the  old 
congregation  decided  to  build  a  new  church  on 
Seventh  Street,  below  Arch.  Many  preferred  the  lot 
that  was  then  vacant  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Thir- 
teenth and  Arch  Streets,  but  there  was  a  "hue  and 
cry"  raised  on  account  of  its  being  too  far  west.  After 
much  difficulty  the  congregation  purchased  the  old 
house  and  ground  on  Seventh  Street  from  the  heirs  of 
the  late  John  Wagner,  and  commenced  the  building  of 
the  church.  (  rround  had  hardly  been  broken  before 
the  mistake  was  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  bad 
selection  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  be  remedied.  The 
church  and  ground  in  1836  and  1837  cost  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  In  it- day  t  he  old  church  was  con- 
sidered ot f  our  mosf  influential  churches,  em- 
bracing among  its  members  such  men  as  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau,  Charles  Chauncy,  Josiah  Randall,  Alexan- 
der Henry,  Robert  Ralston,  Matthew  I..  Bevan,  Sam- 
John  Stille,  \ndreu  Bayard,  I 
II  .  land, Thomas  Latimer, John  Mayhin, 
Samuel  Richards,  Charles  Macalester,  Sr.,  John  W. 
Pent,  John  V.  Cowell,  Roberl  raylor,  Judge  I  i  rgu- 
son,  .lame-  Moore,  Fhomas  Hart,  John  V.  Hart, 
Elisha    Kane,    William    Hell,  John    Ilarnard,   Robert 

Murphy,   Matthew    Newkirk,  and    Thomas   Leiper, 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  citv. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Seventh  Street  below  Arch,  was  laid  in 
September,  1836,  and  the  church  was  opened  for 
service  in  July,  1837.  Dr.  Cuyler,  the  pastor,  preached 
in  the  morning,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Dr.  Janeway  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Cuyler  con- 
tinued pa-tor  of  the  church  until  the  spring  of  1850, 
when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. Dr.  Cuyler  was  brought  up  and  educated 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  but  left  that  profession  and 
studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  afterward  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  when  he  received  a  call  to  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia,  in  1833.  Few  men 
stood  higher  in  the  church  than  he,  and  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  his  declining  years  were  rendered 
so  unhappy.  He  died  of  a  carbuncle,  in  great  agony, 
August  31,  1850,and  the  funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Shields,  who  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  D.D. 
Not  being  successful,  the  church  was  soon  vacated, 
and  altered  to  a  place  for  dramatic  and  Ethiopian 
performances.  Negro  minstrelsy  did  not  flourish  on 
Seventh  Street,  and  the  building  in  July,  1881,  gave 
way  to  business  purposes.  The  old  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  then  erected  a  new  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Twenty-first  and  Walnut  Streets. 

In  the  diary  of  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  he  refers  to  the  establishment  of 
what  was  called  the  New  Church  at  Campington,  in 
the  Northern  Liberties.  The  congregation  had  been 
instituted  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  dispersed 
during  the  war,  but  was  revived  afterward,  through 
the  exertions  of  Ashbel  Creen  and  Dr.  Sproat,  they 
agreeing  between  themselves  that  Dr.  Sproat  should 
preach  in  the  Northern  Liberties  on  Sunday  morning 
and  in  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Green 
would  preach  in  the  city  on  Sunday  morning  and 
evening,  and  in  the  Northern  Liberties  on  Wednes- 
days. Success  not  attending  the  effort,  it  was  relin- 
quished after  six  months'  trial.  About  1804  another 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  church,  and  Sunday, 
April  7,  1805.  the  church  was  opened  for  public 
worship.1 


■   Mr.    I-:ia.     Su.  ,.\  d.n ,  in   ;,  manuscript  journal   .junt...l  !>y  K.v.  T.  J. 

Shepherd,  in  "The  Days  tliat  are  I'.i-t,  '  .!.■-. -ni..-  tl poning  ..f  this 

I se  for  worship.     II,-  says,  "Tie-  -ei  vice  <<f  the  .  .nis.-.tati  .n  ..r  -  >kann 

.l.-.li.  ati..ii  ..f  T!ie  new  ihur.di  ill  < 'ainpiteitou   heiriiti  with  a  slu.rr    intrud- 
ing by  Dr.  Green.    Then  Mr.  Bradford  read  -1 

i  In    in  I   -  \i  ,  in.l  K.ivr  ..ut  a  h\ Mr.  Janeway  prayed  and  gave 

..lit  tli.. hundred  and  twenty-eecond   Psalm.    Dr.  Gri 

from  2  Chronicles  yi.  40-41     'K   w,  my   Sod,  let,  I  beseech  Thee,  Thine 
eyes  be  ..pen.  and  let  Thine  ears  !»•  attentive  unto  the  | 

arise,  0  Lord  God,  into  Thy  testing 
■    i  it..-  .ul,  of  Thy  strength;  let  Thy  priest*,  o  Lord  God, 

l.e  clothed  with  salvation,  and  lei  Thv  saints  rejoice  In  go 

27:  'But  will 

God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?    Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 

ii  in i  Thee;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have 

hiiilih.il !'     The  church   was      \, ceding!}    crowded    both    morning   and 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  congregation,  and 
forthe  accommodation  of  this  church,  William  Coates, 
of  the  Northern  Liberties,  made  a  gift  of  a  lot  of 
ground  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Coates 
Streets,  with  a  front  on  Second  Street  of  seventy-three 
feet  six  inches,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  on 
Coates  Street,  extending  to  St.  John  Street.  The 
church  building  was  of  brick,  of  plain  but  substantial 
character,  and  "  of  comely  proportions  and  modest 
ornament,"  says  Dr.  Green.  The  house  was  sixty 
feet  front  by  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  building  was 
a  great  improvement  to  the  neighborhood,  and  had 
considerable  influence  in  advancing  the  value  of 
property  in  the  district,  and  in  increasing  the  number 
of  buildings.  For  years  the  religious  wants  of  the 
church  at  Campiugton  were  attended  to  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Green,  by  his  colleague,  Kev.  J.  J.  Janeway,  and 
after  Dr.  Green  left  the  Second  Church,  by  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  while  he  was  connected  with 
that  church,  and  sometimes  by  Joseph  Eastburn, 
familiarly  known  as  "  Father  Eastburn."  This  ar- 
rangement was  uncertain  and  not  always  satisfactory, 
and  the  congregation  was  ambitious  for  some  more 
permanent  arrangement.  As  long  as  the  Campington 
Church  was  a  portion  of  the  Second  Church,  the 
members  were  obliged  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the 
older  congregation.  But  the  idea  of  separation  gradu- 
ally strengthened,  and  at  length  an  amicable  conclu- 
sion was  reached. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1813,  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia authorized  the  church  at  Campington  to  ■ 
separate  from  the  Second  Church,  and  constituted 
the  persons  who  withdrew  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties.1  In  the  suc- 
ceeding month  Samuel  Macferran,  Joseph  Abbott, 
John  Gourley,  and  Thomas  White,  with  two  others 
who  declined  to  serve,  were  elected  elders,  and  were 
ordained  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  by  Dr.  Jane- 
way,  of  the  Second  Church.  During  the  summer 
Messrs.  Richard  Crake,  Horace  Galpin,  and  James 
Patterson  preached  for  the  congregation  ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  James 
Patterson  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  was  in- 
stalled on  the  11th  of  January,  1814.  Fifty  commu- 
nicants of  the  Second  Church,  but  worshiping  at 
Second  and  Coates  Streets,  formed  the  new  congrega- 


1  The  following  were  the  membersoi  tin- Sr...ri.t  i  lunch  whoweredis- 
miased  to  form  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  North.-!  a  Lib  rl  ies  : 
gunnel  Macferran,  Joseph  Abbott,  John  Gourley,  Thomas  White,  Peter 
Banner,  Sarah  Henderson,  Susannah  Lntz,  William  White,  Sarah  Craw- 
ford, Hargai  Patterson,  Margaret  Wallace,  Elizabeth  ¥  i-uh,  Eliza- 
beth  waUheimi  r.Jow]  i,  Ori  .  Hi  |  Qrl  a,  Margaret  Nagle, 
Mary  Bice,  Susannah  Ztegl  i,  Elizabeth  Ziegler,  Catharine  Dempeey, 
Catharine  Hartman,  Susannah  Pollock,  LucrerJa  Fry,  Martha  Craige, 
Sarah  Fenton,  Mary  Green,  Mary  Macferran,  Nancy  White,  Susannah  1 

MeCluig,  Ri-h.aca  \\  ils lallr  White,  .lane  I  illnnlHI,  M 

bell,  Jr.,  Jushiia  Bui  ley,  Rebecca  Burley,  Mary  Smith,  Amy  Flee,  Eliza- 
beth J >,  Margaret   Crawford,  Marj   Phlle,  John  U.  Hood,  Francis 

Grice,  Benjamin  Wells,  Elizabeth  Sager,  Mary  Wells,  William  Wallace, 
Andrew  Manderson,  Elizabeth  Manderson,  Elizabeth  Abbott,  and  Eliza- 
beth Gourley. 


tion.  A  charter  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  was  obtained  Jan.  6,  1814.  On  the  12th 
of  January — the  day  after  Mr.  Patterson's  installa- 
tion—the church  was  formally  organized.  Mr.  Patter- 
son was  born  at  Ervina,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1779,  and  was  removed  by  his  parents  to  Upper 
Strasburg,  Franklin  Co.  He  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  intended  to  lead  the  life  of  a  husbandman. 
But  a  violent  cold,  which  he  contracted  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  disqualified  him  for  laborious  pursuits, 
and  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  classical 
education,  in  order  to  earn  means  of  future  support. 
He  entered  an  academy  at  Shippensburg,  and  after- 
ward completed  his  course  at  Jefferson  College.  He 
then  went  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  pursue  his  theologi- 
cal studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Smith 
and  Kollock,  of  Princeton  College.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  that  institution,  and  held  the  office 
two  years.  In  1808  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  At  the  First 
Church,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  Mr.  Patterson  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  17,  1837. 

A  society  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1815,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Union  Sabbath-School  Association 
of  the  Northern  Liberties."  It  was  one  of  the  first 
organizations  of  the  kind  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  led 
to  the  establishment  of  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  It  opened  with  one  hundred  pupils,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  many  more  were  added.  Beside  the  school 
in  Coates  Street,  adjoining  the  church,  the  Union 
Sabbath  Association  opened  the  Spring  Garden 
school,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets,  in  1817;  Cohocksink  school,  "a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  town,"  about  the  same  time;  Kensington 
school,  Frankford  road  above  Otter  Street,  also  about 
1817.  A  school  for  colored  pupils,  on  Coates  Street 
above  Fourth,  was  also  opened  about  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Patterson  established  prayer-meetings  shortly 
after  he  assumed  the  pastorship.  On  these  occasions 
the  members  of  the  church  would  take  part,  and 
were  led  to  exhortation  and  speaking.  This  method 
of  "lay  preaching,''  as  it  was  called,  caused  consider- 
able feeling  among  Presbyterians  of  other  churches, 
and  was  denounced  as  "  a  trespass  upon  tin-  rights  <<( 
the  clergy,  and  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  func- 
tions appertaining  to  the  ministry,  or  at  most  to  the 
eldership."  Mr.  Patterson  was  sustained  in  this 
innovation  by  Rev.  James  P.  Wilson  and  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  perhaps  by  one  or  two 
others,  but  the  body  of  the  clergy  and  some  of  the 
laity  were  against  him.  In  1816  a  revival  took  place 
tit  Mr.  Patterson's  church,  the  result  of  which  was 
thf  admission  of  seventy  persons  to  the  congregation, 
These  were  mostly  young  persons,  between  tin-  ages 
of  thirteen  and  twenty  years.  Onlj  foul 
were  above  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Adjoining  the 
church  upon  Coates  Street,  a  building  for  the  pur- 
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room,  and  for  accommodating  the 
Sunday-schools,  wa>  erected  in  1816.  It  was  thirty- 
two  feet  front  by  fifty-two  feet  deep,  and  was  three 
stories  high.  It  was  built  upon  a  joint-stock  capital, 
and  cost  over  six  thousand  dollars.  In  after-years  it 
ind  was  altered  into  a  theatre,  being  known 
as  the  Coates  Street  Theatre.  The  congregation  un- 
dertook this  expensive  work  in  the  Impe  that  means 
would  be  found  to  discharge  the  debt  and  supply  a 
revenue  meanwhile  to  the  stockholders,  but  the  result 
was  embarrassing,  and  for  many  years  the  church 
struggled  under  the  load  of  this  debt.  Some  of  the 
ers  were  dissatisfied,  and  to  quiet  them  the 
church  assumed  their  claims,  and  borrowed  money 
On  mortgage  to  meet  the  obligations.  It  was  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  mortification  for  a  longtime.  The 
elders  of  this  church  between  1800  and  1825  were  as 
follows:  Samuel  Macferran,  Joseph  Abbott,  John 
Gourley,  Thomas  White,  Francis  Markoe,  Charles 
Anderson,  William  A.  Stokes,  Samuel  S.  Barry, 
Robert  Wallace,  Isaac  Will,  and  Robert  Sawyer. 

When    the    Rev.    Mr.    Patterson   was    installed,   in 
1814,  the  only  means  of  warming  the  church  was  by 

ten-plate   w 1-burning  stoves.     In   1816  pyramid 

stoves  were  introduced,  but  wood  was  the  only  fuel 
used.  In  1819  the  first  experiment  of  the  burning  of 
coal  was  made,  but  the  use  of  the  material  was  con- 
fined to  the  session-room.  The  church  was  dependent 
on  the  use  of  wood  for  heating  purposes  for  several 
years  afterward.  Under  the  pastorship  of  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  Second  Church  there  was  no  necessity 
for  finding  means  to  light  the  church,  as  services 
were  not  held  in  the  evenings.  But  after  Mr.  Pat- 
terson came  to  the  pulpit  there  was  a  change  in  this 
matter.  In  1816,  during  the  revival,  the  necessity 
of  holding  meetings  in  the  evenings  was  apparent, 
and  to  provide  for  it  the  trustees  bought  ten  brass 
branch  candlesticks  and  a  box  of  mould  candles. 
The  latter  required  frequeut  snuffing,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  sexton  to  go  around  on  tiptoe  and  attend 
to  that  duty  frequently  during  the  course  of  an  even- 
n.  An  attempt  to  introduce  oil  in  lamps 
was  made  in  1818,  but  candles  partially  held  their 
own  against  the  intruders  tor  some  years  afterward. 
I  of  trustees  of  this  church  were  fifteen  in 

number,  and  were  divided  into  three  classes  to  serve 
for  one,  two,  and  three  year-  respectively.  Between 
the  years  1813  and  1825  the  toll,, wing  gentlemen 
were  presidents  of  the  boards  of  trustees:  Joseph 
1 "  '  '      '>  ert  Brooke, 

Francis  M;  i  Elliott,  William  Porter.and 

Ada. i,   II.  Hinkel.     The  following  were  i 

of  trustees   during   the   same   time:  John 

Gourley,   Robi  rl   Wallace,  Joseph    \  i  lotl     Andrew 
n,  Joseph  Weatherby,  Branch  Green,  Wil- 
liam White,  John  Raker.  Samuel   Macl'cii 

Benner,    Benjamin 

.Morris,  Thomas    White, 
Andrew    \\  \  ilium     \.  Stokes, 


Samuel  S.  Barry,  Joseph  Pond,  Isaac  Will,  Charles 
Anderson,  William  Simons,  John  Doughty,  Cyrus 
Danforth,  William  Bruner,  Leonard  Jewell,  William 
Heiss,  J.  George  Flegel,  George  Shade,  John  Dick- 
erson,  Henry  Close,  John  Hocker,  George  Cragg, 
Jacob  W.  Smith,  Hugh  S.  Magee,  John  Keim.  E.  N. 
Bridges,  Joseph  Ketler,  and  George  Wilson. 

The  death  of  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  by  yellow 
fever,  in  1799,  left  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Fourth  and  Pine  Streets,  for  some  months  without  a 
pastor.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by 
Rev.  Philip  Milledoler.  He  was  a  native  of  Farm- 
ington,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 177.3.  His  parents  were  Swiss,  and  were 
possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  secure  him  a  good 
education.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  won  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  and  was  noted  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  chemistry,  particularly  in  its  application 
to  the  pursuits  of  life.  While  in  Scotland  he  won  a 
prize  of  fifty  sovereigns  offered  by  the  Highland  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  the  best  essay  on  oats.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  and  from  1795  to  1800 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Called  by  the  Third  Church,  he  came 
to  the  pulpit  with  a  reputation  already  established, 
and  to  a  congregation  disposed  to  regard  him  with 
favor.  The  members  were  now  growing  richer. 
They  had  given  Mr.  Smith  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Mr.  Milledoler's  salary  was  fixed  at  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Milledoler  was  called  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Rutgers  Street,  He  afterward  became  president 
of  Rutgers  College.  He  died  at  Staten  Island  Sept. 
22,  1852. 

Rev.  Archibald  Alexander  was  called  to  the  Third 
Church  in  1806.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  born 
near  Lexington  on  the  17th  of  April,  1772.  He 
studied  theology,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  at  Liberty 
Hall,  afterward  Washington  College.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  when  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  ordained, 
becoming  pastor  of  Briery  Church,  Va.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1794.  He  received  a  call  from  the  Third  Church 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year,  but  declined  it, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  in  such  a 
place.  Mr.  Alexander  was  installed  May  20,  1807, 
and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Third  Church 
until  1812,  having  been  elected  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Princeton  in  the  previous  year. 
I  thenceforth  were  devoted  to  that  institu- 

tion, lie  died  I  let.  22,  1851.  The  call  to  Rev.  Aichi- 
inder  was  dated  Oct.  20,  1806;  salary,  six- 
teen hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  church  session 
and  trustees  which   united  in  this  call  were  composed 

of  Samuel  Duffield,  George  Latimer,  Ferguson  Mc- 

Ilwain,  William  Liniiard,  Robert  McMullin,  Jacob 
Mitchell,  Conrad   llanee,  John   McMullin,  William 
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Smiley,  James  Stuart,  Paul  Cox,  William  Haziitt,  and 
James  McGlathery,  trustees,  six  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  session.  The  pulpit  supplies  after  Mr. 
Alexander's  resignation  were  Rev.  James  K.  Burch, 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  and  others. 

Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely  succeeded  Mr.  Alexander  after 
the  pulpit  had  been  vacant  two  years.  He  was  born 
at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  13,  1786,  and  was  the  son  of  I 
Zebulon  Ely,  a  minister.  He  studied  at  Yale  College, 
graduated  in  1804,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  October,  1806. 
He  afterward  went  to  New  York,  where  he  was  city 
missionary.  He  published  his  diary  of  experiences 
in  that  work  under  the  title  of  "  Ely's  First  Journal," 
which,  in  1813,  was  printed  in  London  under  the 
title  of  "  Visits  of  Mercy."  His  second  journal  was 
published  in  1815.  He  continued  in  missionary 
duties  at  New  York  until  the  1st  of  July,  1813,  prin- 
cipally in  the  almshouse  and  hospital,  when  he  re- 
signed to  meet  the  call  made  by  the  Third  Church. 
This  call  created  a  great  disturbance  in  the  congrega- 
tion, which  delayed  Mr.  Ely's  assumption  of  the  duties 
of  pastor  for  some  months.  In  favor  of  the  call  of 
Ely  were  three  of  the  seven  elders,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  congregation.  Opposed 
to  him  were  four  of  the  elders. 

The  controversy  continued  for  about  a  year,  and 
was  finally  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  four  elders 
who  were  opposed  to  Ely,  with  a  small  number  of  the 
members,  were  allowed  to  withdraw  and  form  a  new 
congregation,  which  subsequently  was  known  as  the 
Sixth  Church.  The  Third  Church  transferred  to 
them  a  lot  on  Lombard  Street,  worth  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  communion-plate. 
These  difficulties  prevented  Mr.  Ely's  installation 
until  Sept.  7, 1814.  After  the  malcontents  withdrew, 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Ely  was  peaceful,  and  no  event 
had  occurred  up  to  1825  to  mar  the  good  feeling 
between  the  congregation  and  the  pastor. 

In  1810  the  number  of  pews  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  the  annual  income  was  estimated  at 
$1781.44. 

Prayer-meetings  were  held  in  the  session-room  on 
Green's  Court,  opposite  the  church.  The  meetings 
were  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  elders,  who 
read  and  explained  the  Scriptures.  Sabbath-schools 
were  held  in  the  session-room,  the  teachers  being 
members  of  the  congregation. 

Rev.  Lebrecht  Frederic  Herman  was  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  at  Germantown  and  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  at  Frankford  in  the  year 
1800,  continuing  in  that  relation  until  1802.  He  was 
succeeded  at  Germantown  and  also  at  Frankford  by 
Rev.  John  William  Rankle,  who  commenced  his  min- 
istrations on  the  1st  of  March,  1802.  He  preached  in 
the  Frankford  German  Reformed  Church  until  L809, 
when  the  congregation  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
that    denomination.     The    Frankford    German   Re- 


formed Church  was  very  weak  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  and  was  struggling  for  existence.  In  1802  assist- 
ance was  called  for  from  the  Presbyterians,  and  on  the 
2d  of  October  of  that  year  it  was  represented  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  that  "there  are  many 
people  in  the  town  of  Frankford  who  are  destitute  of 
the  privilege  of  the  gospel,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
receiving  it  from  the  ministers  of  this  Presbytery." 
Messrs.  Boyd,  Milledoler,  Linn,  Potts,  and  Janeway 
were  appointed,  "each  to  preach  two  Sabbaths  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery."  They  did  so, 
but  under  the  expectation  of  forming  a  separate  Pres- 
byterian congregation.  The  German  Reformed  con- 
gregation kept  possession  of  the  old  building,  strug- 
gling to  preserve  its  organization  ;  but,  not  being  able 
to  maintain  worship  regularly,  it  rented  the  church- 
building  to  an  association  called  the  Church  Com- 
pany, reserving  the  right  of  the  Reformed  congre- 
gation to  meet  there  once  a  month.  The  Church 
Company  rented  the  house  to  Baptists  as  well  as  to 
Presbyterians.  Benches  were  used  until  1807,  when 
pews  were  introduced.  On  the  18th  of  April,  of  the 
same  year,  the  congregation  resolved  to  secede  from 
the  German  Reformed  Church.  George  Castor  was 
deputed  to  solicit  a  supply  of  ministers.  On  the  8th 
of  December,  1807,  the  Presbytery  met  in  the  Frank- 
ford Church,  Messrs.  Tennent,  Green,  Alexander, 
Janeway,  Latta,  and  Potts  being  present.  A  petition 
was  received  from  the  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tion of  Frankford,  composed  of  about  thirty  families, 
asking  that  it  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
German  Reformed  Church  of  Frankford  became  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Frankford.  In  1808  it  was 
chartered. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  church  became 
Presbyterian,  John  William  Runkle  was  the  principal 
supply  of  the  church  for  two  or  three  years  after- 
ward,— visits  being  occasionally  made  by  ministers 
from  Philadelphia.  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  in  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Frank- 
ford," says  that  between  1S07  and  1809,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Runkle,  preaching  was  performed  at  the  Frank- 
ford church  by  Revs.  William  M.  Tennent,  Jones, 
Nathaniel  Snowden,  William  Latta,  Jacob  L.  Jane- 
way, Clarkson,  George  C.  Potts,  Ervin,  Archibald 
Alexander,  James  P.  Wilson,  Blair,  Finley,  Helfen- 
stein,  Edwards,  Larzalier,  Boyd,  and  Father  East- 
burn. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1809,  John  W.  Doak  was  in- 
stalled as  the  regular  pastor  of  the  Frankford  Church, 
and  closed  bis  connection  with  the  church  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1816.  Rev.  John  Whitefield  Doak  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Doak.  of  East  Tennessee.  I  It- 
was  born  in  1788,  and  was  educated  by  bis  father. 
Mr  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Abington  Presbytery 
in  1807,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  New  Dublin  and 
Wytheville  Churches  in  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
of  Mount  Bethel  and  Providence  Churches  in  Ten- 
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nessee.     His  health  failing  to  such  an  extent  that  he 

could  not  safely  perform  the  clerical  office,  he  studied 

medicine  after  leaving  the  pulpit,  and  returned  to 

Tennessee,  where  he  practiced  as  a  physician,  some- 

iching  at  Salem  and  Leesburg  Churches. 

He  died  ill   1820. 

For  two  years  after  L816  there  was  no  regular  pas- 
tor, ami  during  that  time  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Revs.  Nathaniel  Snowden,  Rogers,  Jacob  L.  Jane- 
way,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  William  Neill,  Bellville, 
Janvier,  Latta,  Dunlap,  Lambert,  Foot,  and  others. 
(in  the  LOth  of  November,  1818,  Rev.  Thomas  Biggs 
was  installed  pastor.  Mr.  Biggs  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.  29,  1787,  became  a  member  of  the  Third 
(old  Pine  Street)  Church  in  1807,  studied  theology, 
and  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1815.  He  was 
tutor  there,  and  after  having  studied  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
torship of  the  Frankford  Church,  where  he  remained 
until  1831.  He  was  subsequently  a  professor  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  president  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  for  six  years,  president  of  Woodward 
College  three  years,  and  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  same  city  for  four  years.  He 
retired  from  active  service  in  1856,  and  died  in  18G4. 

In  1809  the  enlargement  of  the  church  edifice  was 
determined  upon,  and  contributions  were  solicited. 
The  subscriptions  were  many.  Although  the  indi- 
vidual amounts  were  small,  they  were  sufficient  to 
justify  an  addition  of  forty  feet  in  1810.  The  building 
committee  was  composed  of  George  Castor,  Joseph 
Dearman,  and  John  II.  Worrell.  The  carpenter  was 
Henry  Retzer;  mason,  Jacob  Deal.  The  first  Sun- 
day-school was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1815,  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Dungan  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  with  a  class 
of  seven  girls.  Strange  to  say,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  there  was  opposition 
to  this  Sunday-school  because  it  was  free, — parents 
objecting  to  it  because  they  could  afford  to  pay  for 
their  children's  education  :  The  boys' Sunday-school 
was  begun  in  1818,  the  first  teachers  being  William 
Gibson,  William  Nassau,  and  John  Deal.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sunday  school  might  have  been  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  church  had  a  pay-school,  having 
:  he  old  Frankford  Academy. 

The  elder-  during  the  period  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  were  Jacob  Grandsback,  Rudolph 
i,l  \\e,  George  Castor,  Philip  Buckius, 
'  in  elders  were:  1810, 

Smith,  Samuel  W.  Doak,  and  Jacob  Myers; 
L812,  Edfl  M  D.,  William   Nassau,  and 

Capt.  Jacob  Peterson  ;  1820,  Roderick  Adams.  The 
trustees ol  '  i  med  I  Ihurch  before  1809 

e  Castor,  Philip  Buckius,  Stephen  Di  catur, 
Fisher,  Jacob  Mj  ers,  Jacob  Movi  er,  John 

II.  Worrell,  Thomas    llorloii,  Frederick    Terse,  John 
i/cr.  Jacob 

Harper,  and  Ezra  Bowen.  The  trustees  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  1809  and  aftei       ■     Gi  >rge  Wil- 


son, Edward  McVaugh,  Adam  Baker,  Jacob  Peterson, 
Edward  Gilfillen.  M.D.,  Jacob  Deal,  Dr.  William 
Hurst,  Lewis  Wernwag,  Peter  Brous,  George  Haines, 
Henry  Rohrer,  Conrad  Baker,  Robert  Worrell,  Hugh 
McKinley,  Henry  Castor,  Danfrith  Woolworth, 
Daniel  Thomas,  Jacob  Myers,  Abraham  Tenbrook, 
John  R.  Netf,  Benjamin  A.  Prentiss,  Joseph  Pierson, 
Capt.  William  Hess,  Joseph  Wigfall,  Jacob  Coats, 
Peter  Buckius,  Gardner  Fulton,  James  Tatham,  John 
G.  Teese,  and  some  others.  Joseph  R.  Dickinson 
was  leader  of  the  music  in  1809 ;  Samuel  White, 
1810  ;  John  G.  Teese,  1811-18;  Jesse  G.  Castor,  who 
founded  the  Harmonic  Society  in  the  church,  1818— 
21 ;  James  Seddins,  1821-27. 

The  origin  of  the  First  African  Presbyterian 
Church  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  an  institution  founded 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  in 
1806,  "  to  be  comprised  of  all  persons  desirous  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  Christianity."  It  was 
composed  principally  of  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches.  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  active  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  society,  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  the 
religious  training  of  colored  people  shortly  after  the 
association  went  into  active  operation.  He  was  aided 
by  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  Dr.  J.  J.  Janeway,  Rev. 
George  C.  Potts,  and  others.  The  means  which  were 
necessary  to  be  taken  in  forming  a  colored  Presby- 
terian congregation  in  the  city  were  discussed,  and 
while  views  were  entertained  upon  the  matter,  and 
before  anything  was  done  toward  the  choice  of  a 
pastor,  an  accidental  circumstance  opened  the  way 
for  a  successful  issue. 

In  1807  the  Presbytery  of  the  Union  Synod  of  Ten- 
nessee recommended  to  the  General  Assembly,  then 
sitting  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  that  John  Gloucester,  a 
slave,  should  be  licensed  to  preach  among  colored 
people.  In  order  to  secure  the  services  of  this  man, 
and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  his  being  sold  by  his 
master  to  some  unsympathetic  person,  who  might  be 
disposed  to  interfere  with  his  preaching,  Rev.  Gideon 
Blackburne,  theu  of  Marysville,  Tenn.,  purchased 
Gloucester,  and  devoted  his  time  to  improving  his 
education.  Dr.  Alexander  and  the  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Society,  noticing  the  application  by  the 
Union  Synod  in  behalf  of  Gloucester,  opened  com- 
munication with  Blackburne,  and  induced  him  to 
come  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  Gloucester  with  him. 
A  proposition  was  made  that  Mr.  Gloucester  should 
be  employed  in  missionary  work,  and  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  he  was  well  lilted  for  such  a  trust.  Dr. 
Blackburne  released  Mr.  Gloucester  from  all  claims 
which  he  might  have  upon  him  for  service  or  labor, 
and  Gloucester  entered  at  once  upon  his  mission  by 
bidding  meetings  in  private  houses.  It  was  soon 
found  that  such  numbers  came  to  hear  him  that  no 
place  they  could  obtain  was  large  enough.  He  there- 
lore  resolved   to  commence  street   preaching,  and  he 
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gave  notice  that  in  clear  weather  he  would  preach 
every  Sunday  morning  at  Seventh  and  Shippen  Streets, 
and  when  the  weather  was  unfavorable  he  would  hold 
forth  in  the  school-house  near  by.  His  method  of 
operation  was  such  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
attracting  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  listen  to 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public.  While  he 
labored  faithfully,  he  was  for  some  time  without 
license.  In  1S10  he  went  to  Tennessee  to  obtain  his 
license,  which  was  granted  in  April,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month  was  ordained  at  Baker's  Creek  and 
ordered  "as  soon  as  possible  to  repair  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  directed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of 
that  city,  whereby  he  is  represented  as  of  fair  morals 
and  upright  conduct  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a 
minister,  and  is  recommended  to  the  faithful  care  and 
Christian  attention  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia." These  testimonials  were  received  April  16, 
1811,  when  Rev.  John  Gloucester  was  admitted  as  a 
member.  Meanwhile  the  movements  toward  the 
creation  of  the  First  African  Church  were  not  sus- 
pended. The  street  meetings  held  by  Mr.  Glouces- 
ter were  so  successful  that  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  1807,  twenty-two  persons 
— nine  men  and  thirteen  women — were  organized 
as  the  African  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
For  some  time  afterward  Mr.  Gloucester,  not  being 
regularly  licensed,  was  absent  at  certain  periods, 
when  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  his  education. 
During  those  times  the  services  of  the  church  were 
attended  to  by  Drs.  Alexander,  Green,  and  Janeway,  J 
and  the  Rev.  George  C.  Potts.  The  meetings  were  | 
held  for  a  time  in  Gaskill  Street,  and  at  another  time 
in  the  school-house  in  Seventh  Street,  near  the 
church.  The  want  of  a  permanent  place  of  worship 
became  apparent,  and  in  the  summer  of  1809  the  I 
congregation  sent  a  committee  to  the  Evangelical 
Society,  to  confer  with  that  body  upon  some  plan 
whereby  a  house  of  worship  could  be  secured  for  the 
congregation.  That  association  on  the  31st  of  July 
,  adopted  an  address  to  the  pious  and  benevolent,  set-  I 
ting  forth  the  necessity  of  the  erection  of  this  church,  ; 
and  the  need  of  contributions  for  the  purpose. 

The  appeal  was  so  successful  that  in  a  short  time  a 
lot  near  the  corner  of  Shippen  and  Seventh  Streets, 
in  front  of  which  Mr.  Gloucester  had  preached  so 
often,  was  secured.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1810,  David 
Shoemaker  and  wife  conveyed  to  John  Gloucester, 
on  ground-rent,  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh 
Street,  in  Moyamensing,  twenty-two  feet  five  inches 
on  Seventh  Street,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  upon 
which  there  was  a  school-house.  In  this  building 
the  services  of  the  African  Presbyterian  Church  were 
held  for  some  time.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1810, 
Thomas  Dixey  and  wife  conveyed  to  the  African 
Presbyterian  Church  three  lots  of  ground  on  east 
side  of  Seventh  Street,  Moyamensing,  twenty-four 
feet  south  of  Shippen,  subject  to  ground-rent.  To- 
gether they  were  of   the  width  of  seventy-five  feet 


nine  inches,  and  seventy-eight  feet  deep.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  George  C.  Potts,  and 
on  May  31,  1811,  the  new  and  substantial  brick 
church,  erected  on  a  portion  of  the  lot  on  Shippen 
Street,  below  Seventh,  was  dedicated.  The  house 
was  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  very  plain 
inside  and  outside,  but  comfortable.  There  were 
four  rows  of  pews,  numbering  sixty-eight,  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides. 
Altogether  there  were  seating  accommodations  for 
six  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  ceiling  was  high. 
and  the  audience-ronm  was  light  and  airy.  Mr. 
Gloucester  and  wife  conveyed  to  the  church  the 
school-house  and  lot  adjoining  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1816.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1811,  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  took  the  African  Church 
under  its  care.  Mr.  Gloucester  was  never  installed 
pastor,  although  he  was  in  charge  of  the  church  from 
its  foundation  until  his  death.  He  remained  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Evangelical  Society,  and  the  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  they  were  not  able 
to  support  a  pastor  from  their  own  means.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  members 
about  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
elders,  during  the  time  when  Mr.  Gloucester  was  in 
charge,  were  James  Prosser,  Cato  Freeman,  Quamany 
Clarkson,  Jacob  Craig,  Peter  McNeal,  and  Francis 
Webb. 

Although  Mr.  Gloucester  had  received  his  freedom 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Blackburne,  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune, during  the  greater  portion  of  his  services  in 
Philadelphia,  that  his  wife  and  four  children  were 
still  held  in  slavery.  Before  the  church-building 
was  completed  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  secure 
their  freedom,  to  perform  a  melancholy  service,  not 
infrequent  in  the  days  of  bondage:  He  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  collect  money,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  his  family,  and  was  successful. 
He  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  United  States 
for  this  purpose,  but  not  being  able  to  raise  money 
enough,  went  to  England,  where  he  met  with  success 
in  finishing  out  his  task.  During  his  absence  the 
Presbytery  appointed  regular  supplies  for  the  pulpit, 
and  they  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Neil,  Ely,  Patterson, 
Skinner,  Engles,  Chandler,  Steel,  and  Wilson.  After 
a  faithful  service  in  the  ministry  of  Philadelphia  for 
fifteen  years,  Mr.  Gloucester  died  May  2,  1S22.  After 
he  obtained  the  freedom  of  his  family  one  of  his  sons, 
Jeremiah  Gloucester,  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  duly  licensed.  Under  the  insidiou 
of  consumption,  Mr.  Gloucester  found  his  health  fail- 
ing so  that  he  could  not  attend  to  his  duties.  He 
revealed  this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  Presbytery 
June  27,  1820,  and  brought  forward,  as  i>er-on~ 
capable  of  the  ministry,  Samuel  Cornish  and  Ben- 
jamin Hughes.  His  sun  Jeremiah  was  recommended 
as  a  candidate  April  is,  L821. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gloucester,  the  church  was 
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for  some  time  without  a  stated  supply.     The  pulpit 
was  filled  by  ministers  of  the  various   Pi 
in  the  city.     On  the  Lsl  of  Ma; 
session  of  the  church  resolved  that  a  meeting  should 
:  time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
pastor.     Dr.  Janeway  was  moderator  on  th 
of  this  election,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May. 
i  imination  being  requested,  Rev.  Samuel  E. 

Cornish  was  nominated,  which  caused  some  dissatis- 
faction. Before  the  difficulty  was  settled  a  second 
inized  on  March  9,  1824,  by 
seventy-five  persons,  who  went  out  from  the  First 
Church. 

The  disturbing  clement  now  got  rid  of,  the  call  to 
Mr.  Cornish  was  renewed;  but  he,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  replied  that,  "on  viewing  the 
whole  train  of  circumstances  together,"  he  thought 
it  to  be  most  prudent  for  him  to  decline  the  accept- 
ance of  the  call.  A  meeting  of  the  congregation  was 
consequently  held,  shortly  afterward,  and  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1824,  Benjamin  Hughes,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  was  called  and  accepted. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1824,  the  entire  Presbytery  met 
in  the  African  Church,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  presiding, 
and  twelve  clergymen  being  present.  Rev.  Dr. 
Chandler  preached  the  sermon  from  Jeremiah,  xxvi. 
15 :  "  For  of  a  truth  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  unto  you 
to  speak  all  these  words  in  your  ears."  Dr.  Green 
propounded  the  constitutional  questions.  Rev.  Mr. 
Biggs  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  people.  The 
right  hand  of  fellowship  was  given  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery. 
Mr.  Hughes'  services  in  this  church  were  short.  After 
six  months'  occupancy  of  the  pulpit,  he  found  that 
the  support  given  him  by  the  congregation  was  insuf- 
ficient, and  he  withdrew  to  enter  into  business.  His 
request  of  withdrawal  was  granted  by  the  Presbytery 
Nov.  18,  1824.  lie  left  Philadelphia  soon  afterward, 
and  went  to  Africa,  where  he  died.  The  church  was 
vacant  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Hughes'  withdrawal. 

The  Second  African  congregation  upon  its  organi- 
zation was  somewhat  troubled  by  want  of  a  place  in 
which  to  hold  its  services.  It  was  driven  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  habitations  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  was  to  furnish  it  with  members.  In 
1824  services  were  held  in  a  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Norris  Alley,  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets,  and  that  place  was  occupied  by  the  congre- 
gation  for  some  years.     Rev.  Jeremiah  Gloucester 

being  licensed,  took  charge  of  the  church  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  do  so,  and  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Presbytery  was  the  Second  African  Presbyterian 
I  burcli  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Germantown  was 
usually  called  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
own]  its  establishment  to  the  disconti  nl  which  existed 
among  the  young  members  of  the  <  rerman  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches  of  that  villageat  the  use  of 
German  in  the  churi  Chej  were  Ameri- 


cans by  birth,  though  Germans  by  descent,  and  they 
h  ere  more  familiar  with  the  language  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  than  with  that  of  their  forefathers,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  senior  members  of  old 
German  families,  had  fallen  into  disuse.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  desire  that  the  services  of 
the  church  should  be  conducted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  their  representations  and  efforts  ;n  that 
direction  met  with  little  sympathy  from  the  older 
members.  They  stubbornly  refused  to  change,  and 
even  rejected  the  compromise  that  the  services  should 
be  held  each  Sunday  alternately  in  German  and 
English.  The  result  was  that  the  English  members 
withdrew  and  formed  a  new  congregation,  which  they 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  lot  of 
ground  was  procured  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Germantown  main  street,  and  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  the  10th  of  September,  1811,  an  address  being 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dunn.  The  stone 
church  was  finished  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  first 
regular  pastor  was  Rev.  Dr.  Blair.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  1819,  Rev.  Mr.  Rooker  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown. 
The  ground  on  which  the  church  was  built  was  con- 
veyed to  the  congregation  by  Susan  Blair  and  Joseph 
Miller,  Jan.  8,  1821. 

The  establishment  of  what  was  called  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Kensington  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  the  planting 
of  churches  in  a  portion  of  the  city  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  all  other  sects.  This 
association  purchased  in  February,  1813,  two  lots  of 
ground  on  the  northwest  side  of  Queen  Street,  be- 
tween Palmer  and  Hanover  Streets.  Together  they 
were  sixty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
were  bought  from  Joseph  Norris.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  intended  to  be  the  site  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Kensington ;  but  for  some  reason, 
not  now  known,  another  lot  near  by  was  preferred. 
It  was  on  the  northeast  side  of  Palmer  Street,  between 
Queen  and  Bedford  Streets.  The  property  on  Queen 
Street,  above  specified,  was  held  by  the  society  until 
June  22,  1835,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  First 
Church  of  Kensington.  Upon  the  Palmer  Street  lot 
a  small  building,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  was  erected  in 
1813.  The  church  was  organized  under  the  title  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kensington  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1814,  and  a  charter  was  obtained. 
To  the  work  of  this  infant  church  the  congregation 
chose  Rev.  George  Chandler,  then  quite  a  young  man, 
who  was  active,  earnest,  and  useful  in  his  ministry, 
and  who  hail  a  large  field  of  labor  and  hope.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  mission,  with  the  exception  of 
the  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  was  the 
only  clergyman  in  Kensington.  He  officiated  at 
nearly  all  the  funerals,  marriages,  and  baptisms  in 
that  district,  and  he  was  known  to  people  of  all 
classes  and  denominations. 
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The  Cohocksink  Presbyterian  Church  was  estab- 
lished as  amission  about  1824,  in  a  frame  building 
situate  on  Germantown  road,  above  Camac  Street. 
Services  were  performed  by  missionaries,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  pastors  of  other  churches.  This  first 
organization  did  Dot  succeed,  and  was  soon  given  up. 
The  first  religious  meetings  held  under  Presbyterian 
auspices  in  Southwark,  except  those  under  the  control 
of  the  Covenanters,  were  stimulated  and  assisted  by 
the  Evangelical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Paul  Beck 
granted  to  that  society,  for  free  use,  a  small  one-story 
frame  house  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  situate  on 
Passyunk  road,  near  its  junction  with  Sixth  Street. 
Services  were  maintained  regularly  here  for  some 
years.  Jacob  Mitchell,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  old  Pine 
Street  Church,  had  a  prominent  agency  in  keeping 
up  the  worship  there  by  procuring  such  preachers 
and  exhorters  as  could  be  obtained. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southwark  was 
established  about  1824.  Worship  was  held  for  a  time 
in  the  Southwark  Commissioners'  Hall,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  church  building  belonging  to  the 
Ebenezer  Methodist  congregation,  on  the  east  side  of 
Second  Street,  between  Catharine  and  Queen,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  that  congregation  after  their 
removal  to  the  new  Ebenezer  Church,  on  Christian 
Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  1825,  the  First  Church  bought,  at  sheriff's  I 
sale,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  German 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third,  formerly  a  part  of 
Richard  Brockden's  estate.  It  was  eighteen  feet 
front  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  deep,  sub-  I 
ject  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  twenty-two  dollars. 
On  the  same  day  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary's 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Southwark  another  lot  on  German  Street,  j 
adjoining  that  before  mentioned,  and  of  the  same 
size,  subject  to  a  ground-rent  of  twenty-two  dollars, 
thus  giving  a  front  of  thirty-six  feet.  The  lot  was 
subsequently  increased  in  size  by  other  purchases. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Truman  Osborne. 

In  1S16  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  vote  authorized  the  opening  of  a  seminary 
in  Philadelphia  to  educate  African  youth  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry  by  giving  them  a  classical  and  scientific 
education  preparatory  to  theology.  Before  that  time 
the  Africans  of  the  city  had  established  such  an  in- 
stitution themselves.  It  was  called  Augustine  Hall, 
and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Snowden  was  the  principal. 
In  that  school  Richard  Allen,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Allen,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Jeremiah  Gloucester,  afterward  pastor  of  the 
Second  African  Presbyterian  Church,  and  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gloucester,  William  Gordon,  William 
Thomas,  and  Philip  Perkins  were  educated.  It. does 
not  appear  that  this  plan  of  the  Presbytery  was  ever 
carried  out. 

After  the  resignation  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander of  the   pastorship  of  the    Third    Church,  the 


congregation  for  two  years  was  without  a  perma- 
nent minister.  Rev.  James  K.  Burch  filled  the 
pulpit  for  some  time,  and  by  several  members  was 
preferred  as  successor  to  Dr.  Alexander.  But  there 
were  others  who  did  not  favor  the  selection  ;  and, 
after  remaining  for  some  time,  Mr.  Burch  withdrew 
from  the  service  of  the  church,  and  a  number  of  the 
congregation  went  with  him.  They  met  for  a  time 
in  the  county  court-house,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  and  at  this  place,  in  June,  1814,  Rev. 
Archibald  Alexander  preached  to  them.  The  meet- 
ings there  were  not  frequent.  Mr.  Burch  and  his 
friends  withdrew  to  the  old  academy  on  Fourth 
Street,  below  Arch,  where  he  preached  with  accept- 
ance, succeeding  in  forming  a  congregation.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  a  lot  was  purchased 
on  the  south  side  of  Locust  Street,  west  of  Eighth, 
and  upon  that  ground  was  erected  "  a  queer,  circular 
building,"  according  to  one  writer;  "an  odd,  horse- 
shoe-shaped house,"  according  to  another,  which  was 
intended  for  a  church  edifice.  The  front  portion  of 
the  lot  was  appropriated  for  the  graveyard,  and  on 
the  west  side,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Blackberry 
Alley,  was  erected  a  two-story  brick  house,  intended 
for  the  parsonage.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  May, 
1814,  and  the  building  was  finished  in  the  next  year. 
For  some  time  Mr.  Burch's  congregation  was  success- 
ful ;  but  he  became  unpopular  through  various 
causes,  so  that  his  usefulness  was  gone,  and  he  re- 
moved to  some  other  locality.  This  congregation 
was  recognized  as  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church. 

After  Mr.  Burch's  departure  the  congregation  might 
have  been  dissolved  had  it  not  been  for  the  contro- 
versy between  Rev.  J.  J.  Janeway  and  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  of  the  Second  Church,  on  doctrinal  points, 
the  discussion  of  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  latter  and  his  friends.  The  Fifth  Church  al- 
ready had  a  building  and  property;  Skinner's  party 
was  without  such  accommodations.  Mr.  Burch  being 
about  to  retire,  or  having  already  retired,  negotiations 
were  easy.  A  meeting  was  called  through  the  news- 
papers, July  15,  1816,  for  those  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery and  Second  Presbyterian  Church  "  who  are  of 
opinion  that  a  separation  under  existing  circum- 
stances is  expedient."  The  next  day  an  advertise- 
ment was  published,  stating  that  the  notice  of  the 
previous  day  was  unauthorized.  It  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  what  was  about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Skinner 
with  about  fifty  membersof  the  Second  Church  with- 
drew, and,  it  is  believed,  found  themselves  ready  to 
go  at  once  into  the  building  of  the  Fifth  Church,  on 
Locust  Street.  During  the  controversies  between 
Skinner  and  Janeway,  Mr.  Burch  took  sides  with 
Skinner,  and,  according  to  understanding  at  the 
time,  he  made  an  offer  to  vacate  the  pulpit  of  the 
Fifth  Church,  and  transfer  the  organization  and 
property  to  Skinner's  party.  The  transfer  was 
effected,  and  Skinner's  party,  united  with  Burch's 
congregation,  became  the  Fifth  Church.     They  re- 
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mained  in  Locust  Streel  for  four  or  five  years;  but 
the  situation  was  not  considered  a  pleasant  one,  the 
surroundings  being  <>li_jiM-ti< >n:tli]t-,  and  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  congregation  who  had  belonged 
to  the  church  at  Third  and  Arch  Streets  lived  in  the 
upper  par!  of  the  city,  and  they  complained  of  a  loca- 
tion which  at  that  time  was  so  far  down  town.  A  de- 
its  appearances  also  had  something  to  do 
with  the  determination  to  seek  another  location.  The  i 
church  burying-ground  and  parsonage  on  Locust  1 
Street  was  sold  to  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  which 
took  down  the  circular  church  building,  removed  the 
bodies  from  the  graveyard,  and  erected  thereon  the 
elegant  .Musical  Fund  Hall,  which,  so  far  as  adapt- 
ability tn  the  purposes  intended  is  concerned,  has 
never  been  exceeded. 

On  the  23d  of  March.   1822,   Elizabeth  M.  Schell 
granted  to  William  Montgomery,  Thomas  Fitch,  and 
Thomas  B.  Fitch,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side 
of  Arch  Street,  eighty-four  feet  three  inches  westward 
of  Tenth  Street,  which  was  fifty  feet  front  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  subject  to  ground-rent. 
A  lot  adjoining,  of  the  same  dimensions,  was  bought 
of  William  Stolland  and  wife  on  April  6th  of  the  I 
same   year.     The  whole   lot  was  one   hundred    feet 
front,  and  Montgomery,  Fitch,  and  Darrach  executed  | 
a  declaration  of  trust,  reciting  that  they  held  ninety  ' 
feet  of  the  breadth  of  the  lot,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  thereon  a  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  use  of  ' 
subscribers  to  articles  of  association,  dated  Jan.  22, 
1822."     Ten  feet  adjoining  were  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  burial-place.     A  church-building  was  com- 
menced on  this  lot  without  delay.     The  corner-stone  ; 
was  laid  on  the  18th  of  May,  1822.    Prayer  was  offered  j 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  and  an  address  was  made  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Lansing.     The  house  was  of  brick,  the  style  was  J 
rather  more  showy  than  was  usual  in  church-building 
at  that  time,  and  the  edifice  was  made  very  conspicu- 
ous  by  the  construction  of  a  wooden  steeple,  hand- 
somely proportioned  and  ornamented,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-live  feet  high.     Before  the  building 
was  finished  the  congregation  was  compelled  to  remove 
from  Locust  and  Eighth  Streets,  in  order  to  allow  the  I 
Musical  Fund  Society  to  improve  the  property.    The 
place  chosen   for  service,  in  the   meanwhile,  was  in 
Wagner's  Alley,  below  Race  Street,  in  a  large  build. 
ing  suitable  formeetings.     The  church  in  Arch  Street  i 
was  tirst  opened  for  worship  in  June,  1823. 

In  ! >  17  a  small  choir  ot  sjngers  was  started  in  Dr. 
Skinner'-  church,  then  in  Locust  Street  above  Eighth. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  establishing  it,  because 
the  custom  of  choirs  was  unknown  in  Presbyterian 
( 'hiirehcs. 

"  In  all  the  Presbyterian  <  Ihurches  in  Philadelphia 
the  singing-leader  stood  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  ata 
table  or  desk  placed  on  a  little  elevation  from  the 
church  floor.     The  congregational  singing  consisted 

generally  of  a  simple  melody,  and  a  bass  :tave  or 

solo  in  the  same  strain.     Here  and  there  might  be  I 


heard  parts  of  the  harmony,  sung  by  those  venture- 
some enough  to  make  themselves  conspicuous.  When 
the  leader  had  sung  his  first  note,  and  was  about  to 
begin  his  second,  down  at  the  farther  end  of  the  church 
they  were  about  commencing  to  sing  the  first  note, 
pretty  much  in  the  style  of  a  falling  row  of  bricks  set 
on  end." 

David  H.  Mason  and  Charles  Deal  for  a  time  stood 
up  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  led  off  the  singing  in 
the  Fifth  Church,  although  there  was  a  choir  in  the 
gallery.  This  was  done  in  order  to  meet  the  existing 
prejudices  against  choir-singing.  In  order  to  give  the 
cue  to  the  choir  as  to  the  tune  and  the  page  in  the 
music-book  where  it  was  to  be  found,  these  gentlemen 
used  a  blackened  card,  upon  which,  with  chalk,  the 
tune  and  number  of  the  page  were  written.  The  card 
could  be  read  by  persons  in  the  gallery  having  sharp 
eyes,  and  upon  that  information  the  choir  was  ready 
to  go  on  as  soon  as  the  leader  at  the  other  end  of  the 
church  was  ready.  After  a  time  a  four-stop  organ  was 
placed  in  the  gallery,  of  which  Mr.  Deal  was  the  or- 
ganist. To  prevent  opposition,  this  movement  was 
quietly  resolved  upon,  and  when  the  organ  was  first 
played  it  excited  some  feeling  in  the  congregation. 
"One  woman,  on  the  first  day  it  was  played,  was  so 
much  shocked  at  the  profanation,  that  a  rapid  exit  on 
her  part  from  the  church  took  place,  accompanied 
by  sundry  bodily  gesticulations,  in  order,  as  was  sup- 
posed, that  the  reasons  for  her  leaving  might  be  com- 
prehended by  those  who  remained.''  In  1S24,  when 
the  congregation  removed  to  Arch  Street,  a  larger 
organ  was  placed  there,  and  a  larger  congregation 
was  formed.  E.  E.  Ives,  Jr..  was  the  leader  of  the 
choir,  and  Mr.  Deal  was  organist. 

The  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  owed  its  origin  to 
discontent  in  the  Third  Church,  during  the  period 
after  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander. 
A  party  went  out  in  1814  because  the  Rev.  James  K. 
Burch  was  not  elected  pastor,  and  another  party  with- 
drew because  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely  was  elected  pastor. 
Sixty-five  pew-holders  of  the  Third  Church  withdrew 
rather  than  sit  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Ely.  They 
were  led  by  four  dissenting  elders,  Benjamin  Wiekes. 
William  Haslett,  John  McMullin,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Mullin.  The  Third  Church  transferred  to  them  twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  communion- plate,  and  ground  on  Lombard  Street 
worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  For  a  time  they 
worshiped  in  the  court-house  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  where  Joseph  Eastburn  did  lay  service  for 
their  benefit.  ( In  the  28th  of  July,  1814,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  William  Leonard,  Benjamin 
Wiekes,  John  McMullin,  William  Haslett,  Conrad 
Hance,  John  H.  Brown,  Thomas  M.  Hall,  Malcolm 
McDonald,  Lewden  Sawyer,  William  Hart,  John 
Dickson,  George  Thomson,  and  John  ETelsey,  who 
were  trustees  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  obtain  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  became  legally  entitled  to  hold  property. 
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George  Latimer,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  purchased  for 
the  purposes  of  the  church  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 
north  side  of  Spruce  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth, 
which  was  forty-five  feet  six  inches  front,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  deep,  irregular  in  shape  on 
the  sides.  Another  property  adjoining  was  conveyed 
to  the  trustees  in  the  same  year  by  Robert  Davis 
and  wife.  The  two  lots  gave  the  church  a  front  of 
about  ninety-three  feet  on  Spruce  Street.  Upon  this 
ground  was  erected  without  delay  a  substantial  brick 
church.  As  soon  as  the  building  was  ready,  Rev. 
William  Neill,  who  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Sixth  congregation.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  near  Pittsburgh  in  the  year 
1779.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1803,  and  was  tutor  there  until  Octo- 
ber, 1805,  when  he  became  minister  of  the  church  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  J.  He  was  in  charge  of  that  pulpit 
nearly  five  years,  when  he  went  to  Albany,  where  he 
remained  from  1809  until  1816,  when  he  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Although  the  congregation  of  the  Sixth 
Church  was  rich  at  starting  in  comparison  to  the 
means  usually  within  control  of  new  congregations, 
there  was  still  some  debt  when  Dr.  Neill  took  charge. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  two  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  he  relinquished  two  hundred  dollars  annually 
during  the  lattter  part  of  his  term  for  the  purpose  of 
releasing  the  incumbrance.  There  was  some  ugly 
feeling  between  the  members  of  the  Third  and  the 
Sixth  Churches  at  the  beginning,  and  exertions  were 
made  by  each  party  to  fill  up  its  congregation.  The 
withdrawal  of  Burch's  party  and  the  anti-Elyites  made 
a  heavy  inroad  on  the  strength  of  the  Third  Church. 
In  addition,  a  matter  of  disturbance  was  found  in  the 
coming  of  the  First  Church  to  Locust  and  Seventh 
Streets,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sixth  Church. 

Dr.  Neill  instituted  a  Bible-class  of  young  girls 
and  lads,  which  was  large,  comprising  the  youthful 
strength  of  the  congregation.  While  engaged  in  this 
service,  quietly  discharging  his  duties,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  become  president  of  Dickinson  College, 
at  Carlisle.  He  left  the  church  in  1824.  The  posi- 
tion at  Dickinson  College  was  highly  honorable,  but 
the  place  was  not  agreeable  on  account  of  the  divided 
authorities  of  the  institution,  and  also  on  account  of 
its  dependence  on  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
After  four  years'  service  Dr.  Neill  withdrew,  and 
became  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
position  he  held  for  two  years.  He  took  charge  of 
the  church  at  Germantown  in  1831,  and  was  there 
eleven  years.  He  withdrew  from  active  pursuits  in 
1842,  and  died  in  18(50,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Neill  the  congrega- 
tion was  for  some  months  without  a  pastor.  In  1825 
they  called  Rev.  John  H.  Kennedy,  and  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  church  for  some  time. 

In  the  year  1804,  Rev.  John  Hey,  a  clerical  ad- 
venturer, visited  Philadelphia.     He  was  an  English- 


man, a  Baptist  clergyman  in  his  native  country, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  left  for  reaso 

|  factory  to  his  congregations.  In  the  city  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  pulpits  of 

|  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  preaching  during 
the  summer  with  acceptation  and  increasing  popu- 
larity. He  had  a  good  presence,  a  fine  voice,  a 
showy,  oratorical  style,  and  apparently  great  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  his  preaching  was  so  different 
from  the  grave  and  formal  mannerisms  of  the  pulpit 
of  the  time  that  he  secured  sufficient  followers  to 
justify  an  attempt  in  forming  a  congregation.  Not 
having  authority  from  Presbyteries  or  Baptist  Asso- 
ciations, Mr.  Hey  and  his  followers  set  up  as  inde- 
pendents. His  congregation  was  made  up  of  persons 
belonging  to  various  denominations,  and  some  who 
previously  had  not  belonged  to  any  congregation. 
The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  granted  letters  of 
dismissal,  Oct.  4,  1804,  to  nine  members  of  that  con- 
gregation,— William  Shufflebottom,  William  Sheep- 
shanks, Charles  Woodward,  Robert  Murpliey,  John 
Lorain,  Jr.,  Gilbert  Gaw,  Susanna  Gaw,  John  Firth, 
and  Elizabeth  Firth.     The  congregation  was  organ- 

!  ized  at  the  old  academy,  Fourth  Street,  and  Mr.  Hey 
preached  there  with  great  success.  Englishmen, 
most  of  whom  had  been  connected  with  regular 
Baptist  congregations,  took  great  interest  in  Mr. 
Hey,  and  aided  in  his  plans.  Dr.  Mitchell  says  of  his 
meetings  at  the  academy, — 

"Collections  were  taken  up  on  every  Sabbath  day  to  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  au  edifice  of  novel  construction,  which  finally  became  the  reg- 
ular place  of  worship  f  t  the  society,  wliieli  as  yet  had  no  fixed  designa- 
tion. I  well  remember  the  disgust  excited  by  a  device  of  Hey  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  tiie  funds  somewhat  more  nipidly  than  the  people 
were  disposed  to  encourage  and  tolerate.  Bags  fastened  to  long  handles 
|  had  been  usually  passed  through  the  house  to  catch  the  mites ;  but  many 
found  it  convenient  to  escape  the  carrier's  hint  by  a  timely  retreat,  to 
prevent  which  calamity  Hey  directed  certain  persons  to  take  their 
stands  at  the  doors,  with  opeu  plates  in  their  hands,  and  in  such  num- 
bers that  every  passer-out  was  6ureto  find  a  plate  thrust  at  him.  The 
modest  parson  very  plainly  certified  to  the  flock  that  silver  was  much 
more  acceptable  than  pennies,  and  withal  vastly  more  respectable." 

As  early  as  October,  1804,  an  address  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  building  a  church  for 
Rev.  John  Hey.  The  collections  were  made  from 
that  time,  so  that  in  six  months  enough  had  been 
gathered  to  justify  the  commencement  of  the  church 
building.     On   the   24th   of   January,  1805,  Joseph 

!  Shotwell  and  others  conveyed  to  William  Sheep- 
shanks, William  Taylor,  William  Shufflebottom, 
James  Cummins,  and  Gilbert  Gaw,  a  lot  of  ground 
"  for  the  purpose  of  building  thereon  a  house  of 
worship  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Petty's  Alley 
[afterward  Hreenleaf  Court,  now  Merchant  Street] 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  two  inches  west  of 

1  Fourth  Street,  and  running  south  to  Kanstead  Court." 
The  lot  was  of  irregular  shape,  and  widened  on  the 
southern  side.  It  was  only  nineteen  feet  in  width  on 
Petty's  Alley,  while  upon  Ranstead  Court  formerly 
known  as  Patton's  Alley]  it  was  eighty-eight  feet 
one   inch    wide,       flic   distance  from    Tilly's    Alley  to 
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Ranstead  Court  was  cue  hundred  and  sixty-throe  feet 
tour  inches.  The  foundation  or  corner-stone  waa  laid 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1  805,  and  the  church  whs  finished 
and  opened  on  Sunday,  Jan.  5,  1806.  The  building 
rick,  and  whs  very  spacious  in  comparison 
with  churches  then  in  use  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
adth  by  ninety  feel  in  depth,  and 
occupied  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  lot. 
From  the  ni  trt,  there  was  a  pas- 

sage-way, and  west  of  the  church  there  was  a  grave- 
yard, which  adjoined  the  property  of  the  Black  Bear 
Tavern.    The  prim  was  from  Ranstead 

Court  by  a  door  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. There  were  two  door-  also  on  the  easl  side  in 
the  way  or  passage  which  extended  from  Greenleaf 
Court.  West  of  the  Ranstead  Courl  door  a  semicir- 
cular recess  or  bay  rose  to  the  roof.  In  this  space 
the  pulpit,  which  was  roomy,  stood.  The  choir  was 
ranged  on  both  -ides  of  the  pulpit.  The  galleries 
were  -hallow,  and  those  upon  the  sides  were  supported 
from  the  wall.  The  northern  gallery  was  supported 
by  columns.  The  church  was  lighted  by  semicircular 
windows,  which  were  built  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
lower  sills  were  a  considerable  distance  from  the  level 
oftheground.  Above  these  were  large  windows  with 
arched  tops,  which  rose  nearly  to  the  roof.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pews,  conveniently 
arranged,  with  spacious  aisles.  The  congregation 
gave  to  this  building  the  name  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  adopted  for  itself  the  title  of  the  First  Inde- 
pendent Church.  Mr.  Heypreached  for  them  during 
1806  and  1S07,  and  until  the  close  of  1808.  During 
that  period  his  true  character  became  apparent  by 
discoveries  of  moral  delinquencies,  and  he  fled  to  the 
West  with  a  female  who  had  formerly  stood  high  in 
public  estimation,  leaving  bis  wife  in  the  city. 

In  November,  1  SOS,  charges  were  preferred  against 
him  by  members  of  the  church  and  he  was  dis- 
missed, lie  died  on  Aug.  30,  1809,  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hey  led  to  bitter  disputes 
a-  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  property,  which  were 
compromised  in  1808.  On  the  1st  of  June,  of  that 
year,  the  trustees  of  the  First  Independent  Church 
Independent  Tabernacle  Church  the 
property  on  Ranstead's  Court,  and  also  four  lots  of 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  Cherry  Street,  between 
Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eighteenth  and  Schuylkill  Sixth 
[Seventei  D  fronl    of   one   hundred  and 

thirty-two  fret,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fortj  - 
four  feet.  It  had  originally  been  purchased  by  the 
Independent  Church  for  the  purposes  of  a  burying- 
ground.  Rev.  I  I, as  Dunn,  who  was  an  English- 
man, preached    for  some   lime  after  Mr.  I  Icy  was  dis- 

missed.  lie  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was 
by  Rev.  John  Joyce,a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Joyce  served  the  congregation  for  more 
.ear-,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  The  Congregation,  after  Mr.  Joyce  ha.l  left, 
was  obliged  to  depend  for  services  in  the  pulpit  upon 


whatever  supplies  could  be  obtained.  Not  being  at- 
tached to  any  seel  which  had  strength  and  popularity, 
they  could  not  command  the  services  of  acceptable 
preachers  for  supply.  They  were  an  independent 
congregation,  and  could  gain  little  sympathy  from 
other  sects.  This  led  the  members  to  seek  affiliation 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1816,  the  Tabernacle  con- 
gregation was  organized  as  the  Consistory  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  that  time  the  number  of  communicants 
belonging  to  the  church  was  fifty-one.  Rev.  David 
Parker  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  congregation  as 
-oon  as  the  organization  was  effected,  and  he  held 
forth  every  Sabbath  evening.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  England.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1808,  and 
studied  divinity  for  several  years  in  the  seminary  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Baque,  in  Gosport,  England.  He  was  or- 
dained in  May,  1816,  and  was  sent  to  preach  in  the 
United  States.  After  trial  at  the  Tabernacle,  Mr. 
Parker  was  regularly  elected  pastor,  and  was  installed 
in  April.  1817.  Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead,  of  the  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  preached  the  sermon. 
Father  Eastburn  took  part  in  the  services,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Robert  McCartee  of  the  Associate  Church. 
After  the  installation  of  Mr.  Parker,  some  repairs 
and  alterations  were  made  to  the  building  which  pre- 
vented the  use  of  the  church.  In  August  of  that 
year  it  was  announced  that,  the  building  being  "so 
far  completed  as  to  admit  a  congregation,"  worship 
would  be  resumed.  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce  preached  in  the 
morning,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  in  the  evening. 

The  congregation  did  not  long  continue  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  For  some  time  a  majority 
of  the  members  were  dissatisfied.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  1819,  the  pew-holders  and  communicants  re- 
quested the  Consistory  to  apply  to  the  Classis  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Second  Church  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Classis  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  this 
desire.  The  loss  of  a  congregation  from  the  fold  was 
not  to  be  submitted  to  with  calmness,  and  there  was 
some  opposition  to  the  request.  Finally  the  Presby- 
tery received  this  church  and  congregation  by  vote 
passed  Nov.  9,  1819.  Rev.  Drs.  Neill  and  Janeway, 
with  Elders  John  McMullin  and  Robert  Ralston, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  the  church 
under  its  new  relation.  This  was  done  on  the  18th 
ol  November,  1819,  and  the  congregation  received 
the  title  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia.  Under  the  new  organization,  the 
ted  were  William  Sheepshanks,  Robert 
Hamill,  and  William  Shufflebottom  j  deacons,  John 
P.  Shott,  Thomas  Whitaker,  and  William  Taylor,  Jr. 
Jacob  Engles  was  also  elected,  but  declined  to  serve, 
were  set  aparl  tor  their  duties  on  the  28th 
of  November,  when  Dr.  Neill  preached  the  sermon. 

A  Iter  some  delay,  \i,-\.  William  M.  Engles  was  elected 
pastor,  who  was  installed  on  July  0,  1820.     He  was 
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then  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  12,  1797.  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1815,  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia  Oct.  18,  1818.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  Seventh  (or  Tabernacle)  Church  in 
1825,  and  continued  in  that  pulpit  until  1834,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  ou  account  of  disease  of  tin- 
throat.  He  became  editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  and  he  held  the 
position  until  his  death,  in  1867.  This  paper  was 
made  the  organ  of  the  Old-School  party,  and  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Engles  it  achieved  high  reputa- 
tion. He  was  also  appointed  editor  of  the  board  of 
publication  in  1838,  and  held  that  position  until  his 
death.  He  wrote  many  books,  which  were  published 
by  the  board.  Among  these  were  "Sick-Room  De- 
votions" and  the  "Soldier's  Pocket-Book,"  of  which 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1840,  and 
stated  clerk  for  six  years. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mariners' 
Church  in  Philadelphia  is  a  record  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  man. 
Although  the  congregation,  wdien  established,  was 
not,  by  formal  proceeding,  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
yet  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  its  foundation 
were  such  that  Presbyterians  were  most  active  in  the 
cause,  and  the  congregation  eventually  went  under 
the  control  of  that  sect.  Joseph  Eastburn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Mariners'  Church,  and  his  life  was 
one  of  simplicity,  thorough  work,  and  devotion.  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Eastburn,  an  Englishman, 
who  came  to  America  in  1714,  when  he  was  but  four 
years  old.  He  married  Agnes  Jones,  of  Gerinantown, 
in  1733,  and  Joseph,  his  sixth  child,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  11,  1748.  He  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  cabinet-maker  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  became 
thoroughly  accomplished  in  his  trade.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  religious  feeling  in  his  youth,  and  after 
he  had  attained  the  adult  age  he  commenced  a  weekly 
prayer-meeting  in  his  father's  house,  reading  sermons 
to  the  people  who  attended.  He  was  finally  induced 
to  go  to  Pequea,  where  he  entered  the  grammar-school 
of  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  with  a  view  of  accomplishing 
himself  for  religious  service.  His  education  had  been 
limited,  and,  feeling  his  disadvantages,  he  addressed 
himself  earnestly  to  study.  Indeed,  he  devoted  night 
and  day  to  the  acquisition  of  learning  with  such  per- 
severing and  absorbing  attention  that  his  health  broke 
down,  and  his  physician  ordered  him  to  give  it  up. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  resumed  working  at 
his  trade  as  a  cabinet-maker.  He  was  married  to 
Ann  Owen,  June  12,  1771.  During  the  Revolution 
Mr.  Eastburn  served  two  or  three  times  in  the  army, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Our  son  was 
born  to  Joseph  Eastburn  ami  bis  wile,  who,  when  a 
boy,  took  to  the  sea,  and  became  mate  ami  (hen  com- 


mander of  a  merchant  vessel.  He  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot  when  returning  from  the  West  Indies  as 
a  passenger,  being  twenty-five  years  old.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  history  of  this  boy 
and  his  death  no  doubt  aroused  in  Mr.  Eastburn  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  seamen,  a  class  of  men  who 
had  been  neglected  by  all  denominations.  After 
some  years'  connection  with  religious  service  as  an 
exhorter,  Mr.  Eastburn's  ambition  to  be  an  ordained 
minister  increased.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  piety,  but  the  difficulty  which  at  all  times 
stood  in  his  path  was  the  want  of  a  liberal  education. 

In  the  year  1801,  Joseph  Eastburn  entered  into 
partnership  with  Peter  Lesley  in  the  bu 
cabinet-making,  and  they  established  their  shop  on 
the  north  side  of  Arch  Street,  above  Third,  next  door 
to  lie  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Lesley  was  sex- 
ton of  that  church,  and  Eastburn  was  a  member  of 
it,  and  as  it  was  part  of  the  cabinet-makers'  duties  at 
that  time  to  make  coffins,  Mr.  Lesley's  position  in  the 
church  and  the  large  acquaintanceship  of  both  part- 
ners served  to  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  work.  They 
were  diligent  about  the  shop,  and  although  persons 
came  in  to  converse  on  religion,  they  did  not  neglect 
the  claims  of  industry.  While  they  talked  they 
worked.  Mr.  Eastburn's  desire  to  get  into  the  pulpit 
was  finally  gratified  by  his  introduction  as  a  lay 
reader  to  the  Northern  Liberties  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Second  Church. 
Necessity  compelled  the  adoption  of  this  course  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Green,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  and  who  could  not  devote  as  much  time  to 
the  Campington  Church  as  he  desired.  Mr.  East- 
burn,  he  considered,  would  be  of  valuable  assistance 
at  the  weekly  meetings,  and  they  were  generally  con- 
ducted under  his  charge.  There  were  hymns,  exam- 
inations in  the  catechism,  and  addresses.  Dr.  Green 
had  no  expectation  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Eastburn 
would  be  anything  more  than  a  teacher  and  assistant. 
But  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duties  gradually  led  to  an  enlargement  of  his 
sphere  of  service. 

In  1805,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  authorized 
him  to  "fulfill  the  duties  of  missionary  in  the  jail, 
almshouse,  and  hospital  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  also,  as  occasional  opportunities  might  offer,  to 
speak  to  collections  of  people  in  other  places  on  the 
concerns  of  their  souls."  This  was  the  only  license 
Mr.  Eastburn  ever  received.  It  did  not  make  him  an 
ordained  clergyman,  but  it  gave  him  much  more  free- 
dom of  action  than  he  ever  had  before,  and  in  time 
the  people  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Rever- 
end." As  "Rev."  Joseph  Eastburn  he  was  generally 
known  in  later  life,  although  he  had  no  claim  to  the 
title.  For  several  years  succeeding,  Mr.  Eastburn 
carefully  attended  to  his  husiness,  which  was  man- 
aged with  thrift  and   a  steady  increase   in    his   means. 

Beside  his  labors  in  the  hospital,  jail, and  almshouse, 
he   was  a    ready   and    welcome   assistant    to    religious 
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congregations,  which  temporarily  or  otherwise  Deeded 
supplies  for  their  pulpits.  Beside  week-day  services, 
■  ment.  He 
preached  in  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  I 
and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  and  was  railed  upon 
nnected  with  all  religous 
denominations.  Hi-  services  were  not  confined  to 
Philadelphia,  bul  extended  through  various  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

undation  of  the  Mariners'  Church   in   the 
port  of  Philadelphia  was  effected  by  the  publication 
of  the  following  notice  in   the  United  ,St< 
(let.  23,  1819: 

"The  manners  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  all  others  who  shall 
lie  transiently  in  port,  arc  affectionately  invited  to  attend  on  the  public 

l  iim-iI  hv  Mr.  Jacob  ImiMmIi  as  a  sail 
ting  the  water, aid  -ccuiel  wharf  math  ■ 
where  a  flog  will  be  suspended.     This  is  to  he  the  place  for  worship 

:    !    can  I reeled." 

The  first  service  was  performed  on  the  third  Sun- 
day of  October,  1819,  by  Mr.  Eastburn,  who  took  for 
hi-  ti  \t  ili.'  :;l  -t  and  -I'd  vi  rses  of  Psalms  cvii.:  "Oh 
that  nnti  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and 
lor  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men! 
Let  them  exalt  Hint  also  in  the  congregation  of  the 
people,  and  praise  Him  in  the  assembly  of  the  elders." 
Rev.  Mr.  Joyce  assisted  with  an  address.  There  were 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons  present, 
fully  one-half  of  whom  were  mariners  and  masters 
of  vessels.  On  the  next  Sunday  a  Sunday-school 
was  opened.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1822,  a  new 
Bethel  Hag  was  hoisted  at  the  Mariners'  Church,  at 
Dunton's  sail-loft.  It  was  procured  through  the  ex- 
Miss  Elizabeth  White,  a  sister  of  the  Rev. 
William  White,  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  It  was 
painted  by  Mr.  Woodside.  and  was  thirteen  by  eight 
feet,  having  an  azure  field  and  a  wdiite  border.  The 
symbols  were,  the  morning  and  evening  stars  at  the 
top,  a  dove  in  the  centre,  an  anchor  below,  and 
the  inscription,  "Mariners' Church."  Mr.  Eastburn 
from  the  four  last  verses  of  Hebrews,  and 
a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion  was  sung.  The  con- 
continued  in  Dunton's  sail-loft  until  July, 

18l'l'.  when  the  place  of  tin. ting  was  removed  to  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Cherry  Street  near  Fifth.  This  change,  while  it  may 
have  interfered  with  attracting  those  who  had  not 
previously  attended  the  meetings,  still  held  control 
i  ;athered  in.  Mr.  Eastburn 
continued  to  preach  here  until  a  suitable  church 
building  was  en 

In  June,  L823,  an  agreement    for  the  purcha fa 

suitable  lot  was  made  with  the  directors  of  the  Hank 

of  North  America.      It  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of 

Water  Street,  between  <  Ihestnut  and  Walnut  Street, 

Beventy-five  feet  front  on  Water  Street,  and  sixty-one 

and  a   half  feet    deep,  to  a   passage  or  court.    The 
housand  dollar-.    Suhscri] 

oiled,  and  with    SO   much  SUCCeSS  that  in  a 


few  weeks  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been  collected, 
pay  the  cost  of  the  lot,  and  to  compen- 
sate the  tenants  for  vacating  the  premises,  leaving 
twelve  hundred  dollars  in  hand.  The  deed  was 
made  to  Richard  Dale,  Samuel  Archer,  and  Robert 
Ralston,  in  trust  for  the  mariners  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  April,  1824,  William  Strickland,  archi- 
tect, undi  rtook  to  erect  a  brick  building  for  the  use 
of  the  church,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  which  was  to  occupy  the  full  di- 
mensions of  the  lot.  The  first  story  was  divided  into 
warehouses,  with  cellars.  The  church-room  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  second  story,  being  lighted  by 
large  windows.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  was  a 
tablet  bearing  an  anchor  in  relief.  The  entrance 
was  by  a  stairway  at  the  south  end  of  the  building. 
The  ceiling  was  eighteen  feet  high.  The  pulpit  was 
in  the  north  end,  and  the  gallery  in  the  south  end. 
The  building  was  covered  with  slate,  and  there  was 
an  observatory  which  rose  twenty  feet  above  the  roof. 
The  funds  for  building  the  church  were  partially 
raised  by  subscription,  the  revenue  from  the  stores 
being  devoted  to  a  sinking-fund  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing off  the  balance.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  April 
19, 1824.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1824,  the  New  Mar- 
iners' Church  was  opened.  Mr.  Eastburn  and  Rev 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Northern  Liberties  Church, 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead  in 
the  afternoon.  Mr.  Patterson  read  Solomon's  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  and  made  some  remarks  upon 
it.  Mr.  Eastburn  took  for  his  text,  "This  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God ;  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven"  (Genesis  xxviii.  17).  Mr.  Ralston  read  an 
account  of  the  commencement  of  the  meetings,  and 
of  the  formation  of  the  congregation  and  church. 
Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead  preached  from  2  Chronicles,  vii. 
16.  In  1825,  Mr.  Eastburn  was  still  in  charge  of  this 
congregation. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  toward  the  dissemination  of  its 
principles  and  doctrines  which  took  place  in  the 
period  between  1800  and  1825,  was  the  formation  of 
a  board  of  education.  The  first  movement  in  that 
direction  was  made  at  the  session  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  held  at  Baltimore,  in  November,  181S, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  the  formation 
of  a  society  "  for  educating  poor  and  pious  youths 
inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  holy 
ministry."  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Janeway,  D.D.,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Neill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  James  Patterson,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  such  society.  They  called  a  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  the  project  in  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Dec.  !>,  IMS.  On 
that  occasion,  Revs.  Dr.  Janeway,  Neill,  Wilson, 
Green,  Alexander,  ami  Miller,  with  Rev.  James  Pat- 
terson, were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution tor  tlie  proposed  society.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing, held   December  17th,  in  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
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Church,  the  constitution  was  adopted.  Robert  Ral- 
ston was  elected  president;  Rev.  William  Neill, 
D.D.,  corresponding  secretary ;  and  Alexander 
Henry,  treasurer.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  was  elected 
president  in  1824,  and  held  the  office  until  1829. 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely  was  corresponding  secretary 
from  1824  to  1829,  and  John  S.  Stille  was  treasurer 
from  1823  to  1831.  Between  the  years  1819  and 
1824  the  hoard  had  one  hundred  and  eight  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  under  its  care. 

The  Second  Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  Thir- 
teenth Street  above  Market,  was  opened  for  worship 
on  the  26th  of  November,  1815,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  John  Mason  Duncan,  of  Baltimore, 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  church.  The  house 
was  of  plain  brick,  without  the  least  trace  of  orna- 
ment, and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  gloomiest- 
looking  churches  in  the  city.  The  dimensions  were 
fifty  by  sixty  feet. 

After  the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Church  was 
built,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  procuring  pulpit 
service.  The  Associate  Reformed  connection  in  the 
United  States  was  weak  and  poor,  and  the  number  of 
ministers  within  the  communion  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  work  to  be  done.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  "  Margaret  Duncau's  church"  was  in  a  part  of 
the  city  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  also  that, 
although  Mrs.  Duncan  provided  for  the  building,  she 
left  no  fund  for  its  support,  and  it  may  be  understood 
why  the  congregation  struggled  on  against  adverse 
influences.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who  frequently  gave  supplies  to 
its  pulpit,  it  would  probably  have  been  closed  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time.  Among  the  supplies  most 
frequent  was  John  Wei  wood  Scott,  an  elder  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  who  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  ordained  as  a  minister.  The  first  regular 
pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Thomas  Gilfillan  Mc- 
Innes,  who  was  called  to  the  service  early  in  1822. 
He  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbytery.  He  died  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1824. 

This  church,  by  the  action  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1822,  like  the  Scots'  Church, 
suddenly  found  itself  outside  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed persuasion,  and  a  member  ill  full  authority  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  the  process  which 
effected  this  unexpected  change,  the  Second  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  became  the  Ninth  Presby- 
terian Church. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mclnnes,  the  congregation 
of  the  Ninth  Church,  in  March.  L825,  called  to  the 
pulpit  Mr.  John  Chambers,  of  Baltimore,  to  preach 
as  a  candidate.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
preached  two  Sundays  in  April.  When  he  presented 
his  papers  for  admission  to  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia he  was  objected  to  on  account  of  his  want  of 


soundness  in  reference  to  certain   doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian    Church.     He    was    refused    admission, 
and  in  October,  1825,  the  pulpit  of  the  Ninth  Church 
was  declared  vacant.     The  members  of   the   Ninth 
Church   took   up   Mr.  Chambers'   cause  with   great 
energy.     By  a  vote  of   four   to   one   they  declared 
themselves  independent  of  church  courts,  and  by  an 
equally  heavy  vote  resolved  to  retain  Mr.  Chambers 
as   their   pastor.     The   minority,   headed   by  Moses 
Reed,  went  away,  and  meeting  in  a  room  in  Race 
!  Street,  declared  themselves  to  be  the  Ninth  Presby- 
terian  Church.     By  advice  of  Revs.  J.  P.  Wilson, 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  John  Mason  Duncan,  Mr. 
Chambers  went  to  New  Haven  in  December,  1825, 
made  application   to  the   Association  of  Congrega- 
|  tional   ministers  of   the    Western    District   of   New 
Haven  County,  and  was  ordained  in  Middle  Church, 
Professor  Fitch,  of  Yale  College,  preaching  the  ordi- 
:  nation  sermon.     Mr.  Chambers   then   came  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  again  began  his  services  in  "  Mar- 
■  garet  Duncan's  Church,"  not  in  the  Second  Associate 
'  Reformed   Church,  nor  in  the  Ninth    Presbyterian 
1  Church,  which  succeeded  it,  but  in  what  was  called 
|  the  Independent  Church,  a  congregation  which  had 

no  connection  with  any  regular  sect. 
|  On  the  7th  of  October,  1824,  Robert  A.  Caldcleugh 
and  wife  conveyed  to  Robert  Fleming  and  the  heirs 
and  representatives  of  Thomas  G.  Mclnnes,  Moses 
Reed,  and  fifty-two  others,  a  lot  of  grouud  on  the 
south  side  of  Race  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Third 
[Twentieth]  and  Schuylkill  Fourth  [Nineteenth] 
Streets,  for  the  purpose  of  a  burying-grouud.  The  lot 
was  eighteen  feet  by  six  inches  wide,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  deep,  to  a  thirty-feet  wide  street. 
The  burial-lots  were  conveyed  to  each  member  of  the 
church  in  separate  and  distinct  divisions.  The  width 
of  fourteen  feet  six  inches  from  the  west  line  of  the 
lot  was  devoted  for  graves,  and  a  passage  four  feet 
wide  on  the  east  side  was  laid  out  for  the  use  of  owners 
|  of  lots,  and  of  those  attending  burials. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Chambers'  congregation  removed  to 
their  new  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Sansom  Streets.  It  was  known  as  the  First  Indepen- 
dent  Church  until  1873,  when  Dr.  Chambers  and  his 
congregation  sought  to  be  and  were  admitted  into  the 
Presbyterian  body.  By  order  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed,  in 
honor  of  its  pastor,  to  the  "Chambers  Presbyterian 
Church." 

In  May,  1875,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Cham- 
bers' pastorate  was  celebrated,  and  he  delivered  a 
historical  sermon  on  that  occasion,  in  which,  among 

othe i-  of  interest,  he  stated  that  lie  bad  received 

three  thousand  live  hundred  and  eighty-six  members 
into  the  church,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  were  then 
in  actual  membership;  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
young  men  had  entered  the  gospel  ministry  ;  that  he 
had  married  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  couples;  attended  between    lour  thousand  and 
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five  thousand  funerals;   and  preaehci 

thousand  sermons. 

Dr.  Chambers  was  a  man  of  commanding  influence 
over  the  masses.  Bold  and  frank  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  even  those  who  differed  with  him 

could  not   l, ut   res], eel  and  admire  his  C i 

fearlessly  attacked  the  crying  alm.se-,  vice-,  and  errors 
of  the  day.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1875,  four  months 
after  his  fiftieth  anniversary.  His  successors  in  the 
pastorate  have  been  Rev.  Henry  C.  Westwood,  D.D., 
1876  7s;  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.,  1879-8:5;  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Hoyt,  I). I).,  1884. 

The  Tenth  Church,  at  Walnut  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
was  projected  by  the  late  Furman  Learning,  at  that 
time  in  the  hardware  business  on  Market  Street.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1828, 
and  the  church  was  opened  for  service  in  December, 
1829.  The  contributors  were  John  Stille,  Furman 
Learning,  Solomon  Allen,  George  Ralston,  James 
Kerr,  and  William  Brown,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McAuley,  of  New  York,  was 
the  first  pastor,  but  he  resigned  in  January,  1833. 

Henry  Augustus  Boardman,  his  successor,  was  born 
at  Troy,  X.  Y..  Jan.  9,  1808.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  September,  1829,  with  the  first  honors 
of  his  class.  On  leaving  collegi  lie  spent  one  year  in 
legal  studies  preparatory  to  the  bar.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1830  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  studied  there  three  years.  De  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Church  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Nov.  8,  1833.  This  was 
not  only  his  first  but  his  only  charge,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  until  released,  May  5, 1870,  alter  which 
he  continued,  by  vote  of  the  church  and  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, to  hold  the  relation  of  "  pastor  emeritus"  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  June  15, 
1SS0,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  bis  age.  Called  to 
the  Tenth  Church  wdiile  yet,  in  the  seminary,  in  this 
position  be  performed  his  great  life-work  of  forty-six 
years  with  distinguished  ability,  learning,  and  fidelity. 
From  this  eminent  position  he  could  not  be  drawn 
away.  In  1853 he  was  elected  bj  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  be  a  professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  but  he  declined.  In  1854  he  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  Princeton  Seminary,  in  which 

mtinued  until  his  death.      As  an  author  he 

"a-  able  and  prolific;  a-  a  preacher  he  was  evan- 
gelical and  elevated  in  his  thoughts,  and  pure,  simple, 

and   direct   in   hi-  style.     He  charmed   while  he  in- 
structed  his   people,  and   bound  them  to  himself  by 
Ofa  reverential  love.      lie  was  pre-eminently 

Wise  in  I nsel,  and  to  the  very  end  grew  in  influence 

among  his  brethren. 

Dr.  Boardman's  successor  u;,-  the  Rev.  John  De 
W  tte,  l'  D.     He  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 

lo,    1842,   and   graduated    at    the    College   of    New 

Ji  reej   in  1861.      lake  his  pred.ee    . 


time  in  the  study  of  law.  Having  concluded  to  enter 
the  ministry,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  for 
two  years  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  concluded  them 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 
The  first  eleven  years  of  his  ministerial  life  were 
spent  in  frvington,  N.  Y..  and  in  Boston,  Mass.  He 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Church  Oct.  12, 
1876,  and  was  released  from  his  charge  June  5,  1882, 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  Church  History  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  William  Brenton  Green,  Jr., 
who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  May  14, 
1883.  The  changes  of  population  have,  in  a  measure, 
weakened  the  congregation,  but  it  still  holds  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  place  among  the  churches  of  the 
city. 

In  1N42  several  members  of  the  Tenth  Church,  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  spiritual 

•  good  of  the  poor  and  neglected,  established  a  Sab- 
bath-school in  Christian  Street  below  Tenth  Street. 
Of  this  school  the  Rev.  Andrew  Happer,  D.D.,  then 
a  student  of  medicine,  and  now  an  honored  mission- 
ary in  China,  was  the  first  superintendent.  At  a  sub- 
sequent date  the  school  was   removed  to  Carpenter 

j  Street.  From  the  first  it  was  a  cherished  plan  of 
those  interested  in  the  enterprise  to  establish  a 
church,  when  the  way  should  be  open  to  do  so.  This 
was  accordingly  done  Oct.  11,  1858.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  M.  Rice  was  installed  pastor  of  the  infant  church 
Oct.  18,  1858.  The  church  and  Sabbath-school  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  missionary  relation  to  the 
Tenth  Church  as  before,  the  principal  support  of  the 
enterprise  being  contributed  thereby.  In  1863,  Dr. 
Rice  was  transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth 
Church.  Subsequently  the  church  organization  was 
dissolved,  but  the  Sabbath-school  continued  its  good 
work.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Harriet  Holland,  a 
pious  and  benevolent  lady  of  the  Tenth  Church,  a 
legacy  was  left  to  the  school,  with  which  a  beautiful 

'  chapel  was  erected   on   Federal  Street  above  Thir- 

i  teenth,  to  which  the  school  was  transferred  in  1X74. 
Here  the  Holland  Memorial  Church  was  organized 
March  24,  1882,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  mem- 

,  bers,  and  the  Rev.  James  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  was  in- 
stalled its  pastor  April  23,  1882.  Dr.  Miller's  edi- 
torial duties  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  compelled  his  resignation, 
September,   1883.      His  successor,  the  Rev.  William 


M.     Paden,    was    ordained     and    installed.    Nov.    20, 
188  t. 

I  n  1  852,  the  Tenth  Church  had  become  so  large  and 
prosperous  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  another  church.  It  originated  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Dr.  Boardman,  and  its  success  was  owing 
in  large  measure  to  bis  lead  and  co-operation.  A  lot 
was  secured  on  the  comer  of  Seventeenth  and  Spruce 
Streets.  file  congregation  was  incorporated  as  the 
West  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian  Church  March  29, 
1  s.".  1.      A    commodious    church    edifice    was    erected. 
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The  lecture-room  was  opened  for  worship  May  IS, 
1856,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  Jan.  4,  1857. 

The  church  was  organized  by  a  committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr.  Board  man 
was  chairman,  April  3,  1856,  with  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Tenth  Church. 
Messrs.  James  Imbrie,  Jr.,  John  S.  Hart,  and  Morris 
Patterson  were  elected  ruling  elders,  and  John 
McArthur,  Jr.,  deacon.  The  Rev.  William  P.  Breed 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1816.  At  an  early  age 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1843,  and  from  the  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1847.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  Dec.  15, 1857.  After  a  pastorate  of  eight 
years  he  was  released  from  this  charge,  May  7,  1856, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  West  Spruce  Street  Church 
June  4,  1856.  The  installation  services  were  held  in 
the  Tenth  Church.  The  quarter-century  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  church  and  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Breed  was  celebrated  April  3  and  4, 1881.  The  church 
has  steadily  grown  and  prospered.  Dr.  Breed  has 
given  himself  faithfully  and  industriously  to  pastoral 
and  pulpit  work.  But  his  labors  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  these.  He  has  frequently  represented  his 
presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  and  zealously  devoted  to 
its  interests.  Twice  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1SS3,  was  elected  to  the 
same,  office.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  placing 
the  statue  of  John  Witherspoon  in  Fairmouut  Park, 
the  funds  for  which  were  mainly  raised  by  his  perse- 
vering efforts. 

Dr.  Wilson's  successor  in  the  First  Church  was  Al- 
bert Barnes,  who  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1, 
1798,  and  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1820. 
When  he  entered  college  he  was  decidedly  skeptical, 
but  during  his  college  course  his  religious  views  un- 
derwent a  change.  He  gave  up  his  previous  inten- 
tion of  studying  law,  and  entered  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  immediately  alter  bis  graduation.  He 
pursued  the  full  three  years'  course,  and  remained 
several  months  after  its  termination  as  a  resident 
graduate.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Feb.  8, 1825.  His  ministry  there  continued  five  years, 
and  was  very  successful.  June  10,  1830,  he  accepted 
the  call  of  the  First  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
installed  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition  from  some 
members  of  the  presbytery.  Party  feeling  between 
the  Old  and  New  School  became  very  bitter,  until 
1835,  when  charges  were  begun  against  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  he  was  tried  for  heresy  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phil- 
adelphia.    The   presbytery   refusing   to  sustain   the 


charges,  the  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  which  censured  Mr.  Barnes  and  sus- 
pended him  from  the  ministry.  To  this  sentence  he 
quietly  submitted,  but  in  1S36  appealed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  body  reversed  the  sentence,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  resumed  the  ministry.  The  violence  of 
party  feeling  continued  to  increase,  until  in  1838  tin. 
Presbyterian  Church  became  divided.  Mr.  Barnes 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  New  School 
branch  in  thi' doctrinal  controversies  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  division.    Throughout  all  these  try- 

j  ing  scenes  his  church  gave  him  its  hearty  and  undi- 

i  vided  support.  As  a  pastor  and  preacher  he  was  em- 
inently successful,  and  during  his  pastorate  of  forty 
years  his  church  maintained  its  position  among  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Philadelphia  as  "first"  in 

|  fact  as  well  as  First  in  name.  In  time  the  bitterness 
of  controversy  subsided,  and  at  his  death  his  loss  was 
as  sincerely  lamented  by  his  brethren  of  the  Old 
School  division  as  by  his  own. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Barnes  was  elected  to  a  professorship 
in  Lane  Seminary,  which  he  declined.  In  1851  he 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  About  this 
time  his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  trip  to  Europe  and  the  employment  of  assistants  in 
the  pulpit,  this  infirmity  increased  to  such  a  degree 

|  that  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  congregation. 
He  continued,  however,  as  pastor  emeritus.  To  the 
last  he  preached  occasionally  in  the  churches,  and 
regularly  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  of  which  he  was  a 
manager.     He  died  very  suddenly  Dec.  24,  1870. 

His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  "  Commentaries,"  of 
which  a  million  copies  have  been  circulated  in  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  and  translations  have  been 
made  into  several  foreign  languages.  His  name  ap- 
pears without  any  honorary  title,  because  he  was  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  academic  degrees. 

Mr.  Barnes'  successor  in  the  First  Church  was  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  who  resigned  in  1873  to  ac- 
cept a  professorship  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary.    Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Col  felt,  on  March  29, 1874, 

'  was  installed  pastor.  Failure  of  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  on 

|  March  3,  1884.  During  his  ten  years'  service  in  this 
church,  he  worthily  and  ably  sustained  his  charge. 
The  church  has  during  all  its  history  numbered  among 
its  officers  and  members  many  men  of  mark  and  in- 
fluence, and  though  the  changes  in  population  and 
the  encroachments  of  business  have  had  a  weakening 
influence  upon  the  congregation,  it  is  still  a  power  for 
good  in  the  community. 

The  First  Church  has  in  common  with  o 
trihuted,  l>\  its  members  and  wealth,  to  the  formation 
of  other  churches  and  congregations.    Toward  the 

j  close  of  1850  steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  Calvary    Presbyterian  Church.     The  association 

was  chartered  April  2,  1851.      A  lot  was  pm 

Locust  Street  above   Fifteenth,  and  a  church  edifice 
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erected  and  dedicated  Nov.  5,  is.".::.  On  the  LOth  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterj  of  Phila- 
delphia, upon  the  petition  of  the  following  persons, 
John  A.  Brown,  Thomas  Fleming,  Matthias  W. 
Baldwin,  E.  S.  Whelen,  John*  Gulliver,  Henrj 
White.  Joseph  II.  Dulles,  .lam.-,  ( '.  Donnell,  and 
Samuel  McCIellan,  M.D.,  organized  them  into  a 
church  under  the  name  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  the  same  occasion,  Thomas  Fleming 
and  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  were  elected  ruling  elders, 
lolm  Jenkins  was  installed  its  first  pastor. 
Nov.  27,  1853.  Under  his  charge  the  congregation 
steadily  grew  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  to  1884:  John 
Jenkins.  D.D.,  1853;  Zephaniah  M.  Humphrey, 
D.D.;  ami  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D..  1875. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Humphrey  a  large  and 
commodious  chapel  and  Sabbath-school  building  was 
erected  opposite  the  church.  Important  additions  and 
improvements,  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of 
the  congregation,  have  been  made  in  the  church  edifice 
during  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Dickey.  The  church 
also  has  under  its  charge  Hope  Mission  Chapel,  at 
Thirty-second  and  Wharton  Streets,  to  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton  has  ministered  since  1*74. 

Wharton  Street  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Wharton  Streets,  is  also  a  daughter  of  the  First 
Church.  It  was  organized  in  1863.  The  Rev.  Augustus 
W.  Williams  has  been  its  pastor  since  1875. 

Mr.  Potts  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  Sept.  9,  1835,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1838.  His 
was  the  Rev.  William  MeCalla,  who  was 
installed  April  20,  1831',.  Difficulties  arose  in  the 
congregation  which  ended  in  its  division.  Mr.  Me- 
Calla ami  his  friends  were  recognized  as  the  Assem- 
bly Church,  ami  the  Fourth  Church  was  declared 
vacant  by  the  presbytery,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
moderator,  after  protracted  discussion,  Jan.  10,  1839. 

Rev.  William  Loughridge  was  the  third  pastor. 
;  liis  labors  in  1839,  and  was  installed  Nov. 
17,  L840.  The  church  at  his  accession  was  reduced 
to  twenty  nine  members;  Imt  such  was  the  success 
that  attended  his  labors  that  the  congregation  soon 
found  itself  straitened  for  the  want  of  room.  A 
id  more  ciinimodious  church  edifice  was 
erected  at  the  comer  of  Lombard  and  Twelfth 
Streets.  In  a  shorl  time  every  sitting  in  the  new 
church  was  occupied,  and  the  congregation  became 
one  of  tin-  largest  in  the  city.  His  pastorate  may  be 
considered  the  most  prosperous  ami  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  He  died  Nov.  11, 1846.  The 
fourth  pastor,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Cheeseman,  D.D.,  was 
installed  Oct.  ::.  1848.  Failing  health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  charge  <  let.  10,  I860.  The  following 
Rev.  Philip  II.  Mowry, 
D.D.,  1si;l>  63;    Rev.  Willard  M.  Rice,   D.D.,   L868 

71;   Rev.  George    II.   Poole,    L875     I      R.  v.  ge 

I  -77   JO;   Ri  v.  .lames  Robinson,  L881-. 

Tlie  formation  of  the  Central   Presbyterian  I  Ihurch 


from  the  Second  Church  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (see  p.  1280,  note).  The  congregation  wor- 
shiped  tor  some  time  in  the  Whitefield  Chapel,  on 
Fourth  Street,  below  Arch,  the  place  where  the  Sec- 
ond Church  was  organized.  In  this  chapel  the  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.D.,  was  in- 
stalled June  6,  1833.  Dr.  McDowell  was  born  in 
Bedminster,  Sept.  10, 1780,  and  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  Sept.  1801 ;  thoroughly  instructed  in  theol- 
ogy by  the  Rev.  John  Woodhull,  D.D.,  of  Freehold, 
N.  J.;  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown,  X.  J.,  Dec. 
26,  1804;  and  after  a  singularly  successful  pastorate 
of  nearly  twenty-nine  years  was  released,  May,  1833, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Central  Church.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  church  edifice,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Cherry  Streets,  was  laid  April  22,  1833,  and  the 
building   was   opened   for   public   worship   Feb.   23, 

|  1834.  It  was  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
of  ample  dimensions,  with  chapel  and  Sabbath- 
school  rooms  adjoining.  Among  the  founders  of  the 
congregation  were  Alexander  Henry,  Matthew  New- 
kirk,  Samuel  Richards,  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  John  V. 

!  Cowell,  and  many  others  who  were  well  known  as 
among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  The  church  soon  became  large  and 
efficient. 

Among  other  acts  of  benevolence  during  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell's ministry  was  planting  a  missionary  in  Co- 
hocksink,  in  what  was  then  the  northern  suburb  of 
the  city,  and  supporting  him  fora  time,  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Cohocksink  Church,  to  the 
building  of  which  the  Central  Church  largely  contrib- 
uted. After  a  pastorate  of  twelve  years.  Dr.  McDowell 
was  released,  Nov.  20,  1S45,  but  he  did  not  long  re- 
main unemployed.  Many  of  the  members  of  his  last 
charge  were  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  pastoral 

!  care  and  instruction.  A  new  congregation  was  formed 
at  the  Whitefield  Chapel,  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch, 
Dec.  14,  1845,  where  it  continued  to  worship  until  its 
church  edifice  was  ready  for  occupation.  The  Spring 
<  uu  den  Probyterian  Church  was  regularly  organized 
with  eighty-seven  members,  Jan.  18,  1846,  and  Dr. 
McDowell  was  installed  its  pastor  Feb.  8,  1846.  A 
lot  was  purchased  on  Eleventh  Street,  above  Spring 
Garden,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  church  edifice 
was  laid  June  10,  1846.  On  May  16,  1847,  the  church 
was  dedicated.  Only  the  audience-room  was  then 
finished.  The  labor  of  collecting  money  for  the  build- 
ingof  the  church  fell  entirely  upon  Dr.  McDowell,  in 
addition  to  his  pastoral  work.  The  entire  sum  ex- 
pended was  about  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  There  was  also  a  funded  debt  of  nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars.  The  congregation  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  prosper  Until  a  heavy  calamity, 
attended  with  great  mercy,  befell  it.  On  the  18th  of 
March.  I  351 .  about  live  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
a  storm  ot'  ven  wet  and  heavy  -now,  which  com- 
menced the  previous  afternoon  and  continued  through 
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the  night,  the  building  fell.  The  roof  came  down, 
crushing  the  pews;  the  timbers  broke  through  the 
floor  into  the  basement  below,  the  side  walls  fell  out 
each  way  nearly  to  the  floor,  and  the  whole  was  a 
frightful  scene  of  destruction. 

The  congregation,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  McDowell, 
immediately  began  the  work  of  rebuilding.  The 
building  was  improved  in  strength  and  beauty,  and 
reopened  and  dedicated  Oct.  5, 1851.  The  restoration 
cost  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  expense  was  met  by 
the  collections  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  per- 
manent debt  reduced  to  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  1857,  Robert  S.  Clark,  one  of  the 
ruling  elders,  offered  to  give  for  the  extinguishment 
of  the  debt  four  thousand  dollars,  provided  the  con- 
gregation would  pay  the  remainder.  The  money  was 
raised,  and  the  church  began  the  year  (1858)  free 
from  debt.  The  increasing  infirmities  of  age  led  Dr. 
McDowell,  soon  after,  to  propose  to  resign  his  charge, 
to  which  proposition  the  church  refused  to  listen.  In 
1859  measures  were  taken  to  secure  a  collegiate  pas- 
tor, which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  Rev. 
Morris  C.  Sutpben,  who  was  ordained  and  installed 
May  1,  1860.  The  arrangement  was  highly  satis- 
factory, and  the  joint  pastorate,  which  continued 
until  the  death  of  Dr.  McDowell,  Feb.  13,  1863,  was 
a  period  of  harmony  and  prosperity.  Dr.  McDowell, 
besides  the  active  duties  of  three  important  and  suc- 
cessful pastorates,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the 
important  religious  movements  of  his  day.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  in  1812,  of  which  he  continued  a  director 
until  his  death.  For  forty-eight  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  and  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  1816. 
He  was  also  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1820,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee  for  thirty  years, — from  its  or- 
ganization until  his  death, — besides  holding  other  im- 
portant and  honorable  positions.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
"System  of  Theology,''  in  two  octavo  volumes,  a 
"  Bible  Class  Manual,"  and  a  "System  of  Bible  Ques- 
tions" for  the  use  of  Bible-classes  and  Sabbath-schools, 
the  first  published  in  this  country,  of  which  several 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  issued.  Few  min- 
isters of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  more  exten- 
sively known  or  more  universally  honored  and  re-  ! 
spected  than  Rev.  Dr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Sutphen 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  until  April  6,  1866, 
when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
successors  in  the  pastoral  office  have  been  Rev.  David 
A.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  1866-76;  Rev.  Joshua  L. 
Russell,  1877-82;  Rev.  M.  M.  Maugasarian,  1882. 
The  Columbia  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Hodge  is  pastor,  grew  out  of  a 
Sabbath-school  organized  in  1868,  under  the  auspices 


of  the  church,  and  called  the  McDowell  Memorial 
Sabbath -school  of  the  Spring  Garden  Presbyterian 
Church.  Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Maugasarian  the 
Spring  Garden  Congregation  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city. 

Dr.  McDowell's  successors  in  the  Central  Church 
have  been  Rev.  William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Henry  Steele  Clark,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Kellogg, 
D.D.,  Rev.  John  H.  Munro,  D.D.  The  encroachments 
of  business  and  the  change  of  population  led  to  the  sale 
of  the  church  property,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  and  costly 
church  edifice  on  Broad  Street,  above  Fairmount 
Avenue. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  West  Arch  Street 
Church  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Second  Church.  A 
school-room  at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Juniper  Streets 
was  procured  and  fitted  up  for  the  services  of  the 
church  and  Sabbath-school.  It  was  regularly  or- 
ganized, as  the  Eleventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Nov. 
26,  1828,  by  Rev.  Drs.  Ashbel  Green,  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  and  George  C.  Potts,— a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,— with 
twenty-two  members,  all  of  whom  came  from  the 
Second  Church.  The  Rev.  John  L.  Grant,  the  first 
pastor,  was  installed  Nov.  18,  1829.  During  his  pas- 
torate a  church  edifice  was  erected  on  Vine  Street, 
above  Eleventh.  He  resigned  Feb.  11,  1850,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Miller,  D.D.,  May  13, 
1851.  The  present  edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Arch 
and  Eighteenth  Streets,  was  dedicated  Oct.  15,  1855. 
It  contains  eleven  hundred  sittings,  and  cost  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars.  Dr.  Miller  resigned  Dec.  5,  1855,  and  his 
successors  have  been  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D., 
June  26,  1857,  resigned  March  12,  1866;  Rev.  A.  A. 
Willetts,  D.D.,  April  29, 1867  ;  and  Rev.  John  Hemp- 
hill, D.D.,  in  1882. 

Dr.  Ely  remained  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Third 
Church  twenty-one  years.  He  resigned  in  1835  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  and  theological 
seminary  in  Missouri.  Among  the  ministers  of  his 
denomination  Dr.  Ely  had,  when  at  his  prime,  few 
superiors  in  talent,  eloquence,  position,  influence,  and 
power.  He  was  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  eleven  years,  and  moderator  of  the  Assembly 
in  1828.  His  activity  in  all  schemes  of  charity  and 
benevolence  was  boundless.  It  is  said  Jefferson 
Medical  College  owes  its  existence  to  him,  as  one  of 
its  trustees,  for  in  its  pecuniary  straits  he  bought  the 
lot  and  erected  the  building  where  it  now  stands. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  his  !.,  refac- 
tions during  his  life  amounted  to  nearly  6fty  thou- 
sand dollars.  His  entire  fortune  was  sunk  in  the 
Missouri  scheme.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1844,  and  took  charge  of  the  First  Church  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.  Dr.  Ely's  successor  in  the 
Third  Church  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.D. 
lie  was  installed  in  March,  L837,  and  remained  in  its 
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charge  for  Dearly  thirty  years,  until  his  deatb.  1  [e  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (New  - 
1864.  During  bis  pastorate  I"'  admitted  !0 
hundred  communicants  to  the  Third  Church.  Be  died 
of  apoplexy,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1866.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Richard  II.  Ulen,  I'M.,  who  remained  in  charge 
I.  1880,  when  he  resigned,  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Hughs  0.  Gibbons,  Oct.  1.  1881. 

In   1832  the  trustees  of  the   Firsl   Church   of  the 
Northern  Liberties  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 

south  side  of  Buttonw I  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 

Streets,  ninety-two  feet  tour  inches  front  with  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
a  in  w  house  of  worship.  The  audience-room  was 
opened  May  12,  1833.  The  service  of  dedication  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Patterson 
continued  his  ministry  until  his  death.  Nov.  17,  1837, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-ninth  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  pastorate 
in  this  congregation. 

The  vacant  pastorate  was  tilled  by  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lynn  Carroll,  D.D.,  Nov.  1,  1838. 
During  his  pastorate  of  five  years  and  four  months, 
the  congregation  was  relieved  from  serious  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  new 
communicants  were  added  to  the  church.  Feeble 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  Feb.  9,  1844.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.D.,  on 
'  »'  t.  7.  1  8  I  "i.  and  who  labored  with  great  industry  and 
fidelity  until  Aug.  23,  1851,  when  his  ministry  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  paralysis.  He  lived 
nearly  ten  years  lunger,  but  never  regained  the  power 
of  intelligible  speech.  <  >n  April  15,  1852,  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  responsibilities  of  the  office,  and  died 
June  16,  1861.  The  whole  number  of  additions  to 
the  church  during  his  ministry  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  I  le  was  succeeded  by  Rev. Thomas  James 
Shepherd,  D.D.,  Oct.  3,  1852.  In  L866,  extensive 
-  and  improvements  were  made  iii  the 
church  building  at  a  cost  of  $15,485.08.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  active  duties 
of  the  pastorate  for  twenty-nine  years.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exhibit  of  some  of  the  work  performed  by 
him  :  Funerals  attended,  592 ;  members  recen  ed,  7 12  ; 
baptisms   administi  riages  solemnized, 

322;  prayer  and  inquiry  meetings  held,  3582;  ser- 
mons,   lecture-,    and    addresses,    5139;     visits     made, 

12,481;  0  ed  to  Presbytery,  $163,912. 

<  Iwing  to  tailing  health  he  was  compelled  to  resign 

Julj    ■"..    1881,    hut    the    congregation    in 

recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  pastorate  honored 

him  with  ritus. 

skinner  was   released   from   the    Fifth 

Church,    D(  take  the  chair  of  Sacred 

in    the    theological    seminary  at    Andover, 

Mass.     His  successors  were   Rev.  George    Duffield, 


D.D.,  1835  36;  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Waterman,  1837-43; 

Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.  Tl pson,  1844-48.    The  church, 

ii  ssure  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  was 
disbanded.  The  property  was  then  purchased  at 
sheriff's  sale  by  a  new  congregation,  and  the  Arch 
1 1  eh  was  organized  on  Feb.  6,  1850,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  with  twenty  members, 
most  of  them  from  the  Central  Church.  Rev.  Charles 
Wadsworth,  I>.D.,  the  first  pastor,  was  installed  March 
20,  1850. 

Dr.  Wadsworth  resigned  April  3,  1862,  to  take 
charge  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Fran- 
i  isco,  I  al.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1882. 

Dr.  Wadsworth's  successors  were  Rev.  Nathaniel 
W.  Conkling,  D.D.,  1863-68  ;  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow, 
D.D.,  1868-73;  Rev.  Walter  Q.  Scott,  D.D.,  1874 
-78 ;  Rev.  John  Scott  Sands,  D.D.,  1880. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Presbyterian  Church  or- 
ganizations in  the  city,  with  their  date  of  formation 
as  far  as  ascertained  : 


The  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
t!i-'  United  States  of  America.  George  Juukin,  president  ;  Rev. 
William  E.  Schenck,  D.D.,  vice-president ;  E.  G.  Woodward,  treas- 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  President,  Rev.  William  P.  Breed, 
D.D.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  LL.D.,  Rev.  T.J.  Shep- 
herd, Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry,  D.D.;  Corresponding  Si  B 
William  E.  Schenck,  D.D. ;  Editorial  Secretary,  Rev.  John  W. 
Dulles,  D.D. ;  Secretary  uf  Sunday-school  Work,  Rev.  James  A.  Wor- 
den,  D.D.;  Business  Superintendent.  John  A.  Black;  Recording 
Clerk,  Rev.  W.  M.  Rice,  D.D.;  Treasurer,  S.  D.  Powel. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1229  Race  Street.  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.D.,  New  York,  president  ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  Rev.  Douglass  K.  Turner,  corresponding  secretary  and  libra- 
rian; Rev.  Mr.  Ludwig,  treasurer. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers.  Rev.  A".  D.  Reed,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent ;  A.  C.  Barclay,  Vice-president  :  Rev.  George  Hale,  D.D.,  secre- 
tary; Rev.  Charles  Brown,  treasurer. 

Board  of  Education.  Rev.  F.  J.  Dripps,  D.D.,  presideut;  Rev.  Robert 
M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  vice-president;  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Poor,  D.D.,  cor- 
responding secretary  ;  E.  G.  Woodward,  treasurer. 

Chaplin  Public  Institutions.     Kev.  Alexander  Heberton. 

Trustees  Presbyterian  House.  President,  Samuel  C.  Perkins;  Secre- 
tary,  Ei-v.    Thomas    J.   Shepherd,   D.D. ;    Treasurer,    Charles    M. 

Churches. — Alexander, corner  Nineteenth  and  Green  Streets.    Rev.  John 

W.  Bain. 
Ann  Carmichael  (Memorial),  Fifth  Street  and  Erie  Avenue, 
arch  Street, Arch  Street,  al-iie  Tenth.     Rev.  John  s.  Sinds.    ISIS. 
Atonement,  Wharton    Slreet,  above    Broad.     Rev.  Edward   E.    Bruen. 

I..,-. 
Berean,  South  College  Avenue,  above  Ridge  Avenue.     Rev.  Matt.  Au- 

Bethany,  Twenty-secoud  and  Bainbridge  Streets.     Rev.  Arthur  D.  Pier- 

son,  1'  e 
Betbesda,  southeast  corner  Frankford  road  aud  Vienna  Street.     Rev. 

w.  T.  Eva,  I'D. 
Bethlehem,  northeast   coiner  P.road  aud  Diamond  Streets.     Rev.  B.  L. 
in  elect. 
t  Street,  near  Fifteenth.    Rev.  Charles  A.  Diekey,  D.D. 

Street,  below  Fourth.     Rev.  II. .!.  Weber. 

< '.  nt  i  i.l.  Broad  Stieet,  alioie  Tamil it  Avenue.      Rev.  John  It.  Monro. 

,    Lombard  Street,  below  Ninth.     Rev.  John  B.  Reeve, 
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Clinton  Street   Cmmani 
J.  F.  Dripps.     1844. 


Tenth    and    Clin 


Bev. 


Rev.  Wi 


Cokocksiuk,    Franklin    Str<-i-t    and    Columbia    Av< 

Greenough.    1810. 
Columbia  Avenue  and  Fairmount,  corner  Twenty-first  Street  and  Co- 
lumbia Avenue.     Rev.  \\  illiani  H.  Hodge. 
Corinthian  Avenue    Genuam,  Corinthian  Avenue,  below  Poplar  Street. 

Rev.  J.  Richelsen. 
Eastburn  Mariners,  Front  street,  above  Pine.    1830. 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Ridge  Avenue,  below   School  Lane.     Rev.  Joseph 

Beggs,  D.D. 
Fifteenth,  Lombai.l  and  Fifteenth  Streets.     Rev.  M.  L.  V-  - 
First  (Washington  Square),  corner  Seventh  and  Locust  Streets.    1698. 
First  Bridesburg.     Rev.  A.  A.  Dinsmore. 

First  Chestnut  Hill,  corner  Rex  and  Main  Streets.     Rev.  R.  Owen,  D.D. 
First  African,  soutliea.it  corner  Sixteenth  and  Lombard  Streets.    Rev.  A. 

s.  Mays.    1810. 
First  Germantown,  Chelton  Avenue,  near  Germantown  Avenue.    Rev. 

W.  .1.  Chichester. 
First  Holmesburg,  Holniesbnrg  Avenue,  below  Decatur  Street.     Rev. 

John  Peacock. 
First  Kensington.  Girard  Avenue,  above  Hanover  Street.     Rev.  J.  Her- 

vey  r.eale.     1S14. 
First  Manayunk,  corner  Centre  and  Chestnut  Streets.    Rev.  Charles  E. 

First  Northern  Liberties,  Buttnnwood  Street,  below  Sixth.     1SU. 
First  Southward,  German  Street,  below  Third.     Rev.  W.  S.  Thompson. 

1818. 
Fourth,  Twelfth  and  Lombard  Streets.     Rev.  James  Robinson.    1799. 
Fox  Chase,  in  public  hall.     Rev.  S.  T.  Milliken. 
Frankford,  corner  Church  Street  and  Fraukford  Avenue.    Rev.  Thomas 

Murphy,  M.D.     1807. 
Gaston,  Eleventh  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue.     Rev.  \V.  C.  Rommel. 
Grace,  Twenty-second  and  Federal  Streets.    Rev.  A.  Culver.    1878. 
Green  Hill,  Girard  Avenue,  above  Sixteenth  Street.    Rev.  George  F. 

Wiswell,  D.D. 
Greenwich,  Greenwich  Street,  below  Moyaniensing  Avenue.     Rev.  Wil- 
liam Button.    1*67. 
Hebron  Memorial,  Twenty-fifth  and  Thompson  Streets.     Rev.  Robert 

Graham. 
Hermon,  corner  Frankford  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street.    Rev.  John  H. 

Eoggs. 
11  ill    nl      Memorial),  Federal  Street,  below  Broad.    Rev.  W.  M.  Paden. 

1882. 
Hope  Chapel,  Thirty-third  and  Wharton  Streets,  under  care  of  Calvary 

Presbyterian  Church.    Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton. 
Howard  Chapel,  Bainbridge  Street,  below  Fourth. 
Kenderton,  Sixteenth  and  Tioga  Streets.     Rev.  J.  McElmoyle. 
Kensington,  Frankford  Avenue,  above  Girard  Avenue.     Rev.  Robert 

Leverington.    Rev.  J.  W.  Kirk,  Roxborough. 

Macalester  (Memorial).    Torresdale. 

Mantua,  Preston  and  Aspen  Streets.    Rev.  S.  A.  Harlow. 

Market  Square,  Germantown.     Rev.  J.  E.  Wright. 

Memorial,  Montgomery  Ave ;  below  Eighteenth  Street.    Rev.  Samuel 

A.  Mutchniore,  D.D. 
Mount  Airy.    Rev.  W.  P.  White,  Germantown.     1882. 
Ninth,  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets.     Rev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D., 

LL.D.     1825. 
North,  Sixth  street,  above  Green.    Rev.  A.  C.  Clark. 
North  Broad  Street,  Broad  and  Green  Streets.     Rev.  Robert  D.  Harper, 

D.D. 
Northmiuster,  Thirty-fifth  nnd  Baring  Streets.     Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton. 
North  Tenth  Street,  Tenth  Street,  below  Gi raid  Avenue.     Rev.  Henry 

D.  Northrop. 
Olivet,  Twenty-second  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets.     Rev.  L.  T.  Graham. 
Oxford,  Broad  and  Oxford  Streets.    Vacant. 
Penn  Mission,  Twenty-seventh  and  Hagert  Streets.    Rev.  George  Van 

Point  Breeze  Mission.     Rev.  E.  B.  Newberry. 

Princeton,  corner  Saunders  Streets  and  Powelton  Avenue.    Rev.  J.  Ad- 


Street,  near  Pulaski.    Under  ( 
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Second, Twenty-first  and  Walnut  streets.     Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh,  D.D. 

Second  Germantown,  Tulpehockeu  and  Green  Streets.    Rev.  J.  W.Teal. 

Sixty-third  Street,  near  Vine.     Rev.  Clement  C.  Dickey. 

SomerviUe  Chapel,  Sten ton  Avenue,  near  Church  Lane.    Under  care  of 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Geimantown. 
South,  Third  Street,  below  Federal.     Rev.  W.  L.  Ledwith.    1838. 
South  Broad  Street.  Castle  Avenue,  below  Broad  Street.     Rev.  J.  C. 

Thompson.     1883. 
Southwestern,  northeast  corner  Twentieth  and  Fitzwater  Streets.    1853. 
Spring    Garden,  Eleventh  Street,  below  Green.      Rev.  M.    M.    Manga- 

sarian.     1816. 
Susquehanna  Avenue,  Susquehanna  Avenue  and  Mai  shall  Street.     Rev. 

R.  T.  Joues. 
Tabernacle,  Broad  Street,  above  Chestnut.     Rev.   Henry  C.  McCook. 

Afternoon  services  at  chapel  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.    1814. 
Tabor,  Eighteenth   and    Christian   Streets.     Rev.  Willis   B.  Skillman. 

Rev.  Robert  Adair,  pastor  emeritus.     18C3. 
Temple,  northeast  corner  Franklin  and  Thompson  Streets.     Rev.  Wil- 
liam D.  Roberts. 
Tenth,  corner  Twelfth  and  Walnut   Streets.      Rev.   William   Brenton 

Greene,  Jr.    1S29. 
Third  (Old  Piue  Street),  corner  Fourth  and  Pine  Streets.     Rev.  Hughes 

0.  Gibbons.    1768. 
Trinity,  Frankford  road  and  Cambria  Street.     Rev.  James  D.  Shanks. 
Union,  Thirteenth  Street,  below  Spruce.   Rev.  John  B.  McCorkell.    1840. 
Wakefield,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Negley's  Hill.     Rev.  N.  S.  McFet- 

ridge,  D.D. 
Walnut  Street,  Walnut  Street,  west  of  Thirty-ninth.    Rev.  Stephen  W. 

Dana,  D.D.     1840. 
West  Arch   Street,  corner  Arch  and   Eighteenth   Streets.     Rev.  John 

Hemphill,  D.D.     1828. 
Westminster,  Broad  and  Fitzwator  Streets.     Rev.  William  N.  Richie. 

1853. 
West  Park,  Lancaster  Avenue, below  Fifty-second  Street.    Rev.  J.  Henry- 


West  Spruce  Street,  coiner  Seventeenth  and  Spruce  Streets.     Rev.  W. 

P.  Breed,  D.D.     1856. 
Wharton  Street,  corner  Ninth  and  Wharton  Streets.     Rev.  A.  W.  Wil- 

Woodland,  southeast  corner  Forty-second  and   Pine   Street-       \a    int. 

1866. 
York  Street,  York  Street,  west  of  Coral.     Rev.  A.  G.  McAuley,  D.D. 
Zion  (German),  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Girard  Aveuue.     Rev.  J.  W. 

Loch. 
Independent  Presbyterian— Northwestern,  corner  Nineteenth  and  Master 

Streets.     Rev,  Waldo  Messaros, 
Reformed  Presbyt>:>i>in   yih-iyiual  CoreiemterO.— Friendship  Hall,  corner 

Twelfth  and  Filbert  Streets.     Rev.  David  Steele,  Sr. 
Reformed    Presbi/t-riaii    (tone/a!    .V/,aoi/).— First,    Broad     Street,    below 

Spi-Ul  e.      Rev.  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  D.D. 
First,  Nineteenth  Street,  above  Federal.     Rev.  J.  C.  Chapman. 
Second,  Twenty-second  Street,  above  Vine.     Rev.  William  Sterrett,  D.D. 
Second,  corner  Twentieth  and  Vine  Streets.     Rev.  James  Y.  Boice. 
Third,  Oxford  and  Hancock  Streets.     Rev.  Matthew  Gailey. 
Fourth,  Eighteenth  and  Filbert  Streets.     Rev.  David  Steele,  D.D. 
Fifth,  Front  Street,  above  York.     Rev.  W.  H.  Gailey. 
Reformed    Pnehjlerian    (Synod).— First,    Seventeenth    and    Bainbridge 

Streets.     Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson. 
So, I.  Seventeenth  Street,  below  Race. 

Third,  Deal  Street,  east  of  Frankford  Avenue.    Rev.  B.<     M 

United  Presoflterian.— -First,  southwest  corner  Broad  and  Lombard  Streets. 

Rev.  Francis  Church. 

Second,  Race  S t,  below  Si xteantb.     Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D. 

Third,  Front  Street,  above  Jefferson.     Rev.  S.  0.  Fitzgerald. 

Fourth,  northeast  corner  .Niin-ti tli  and  Fit/water  Streets. 

Fifth,  Twentieth  and  Button  wood  st  i  eet,.     i;.o    Isaac  f.  Wright. 
i  i  li  He  dox  and  Leiper  Streets.    Rev.  D.  W.  Lusk. 
Eighth,  northeast  corner  Fifteenth  and  Christian  Streets.     Rev.  W.  W. 

Barr,  D  i 
Tenth,  Thirty-eighth  and  Hamilton  Streets.     Rev.  John  Teas. 

Twelfth  Mission,  So rset  and  Garnet  Streets       Ib-v.  .lames  Price. 

Kensington  Avenue  Mission,  Hart  I.ane  and  Kensington  Avenue      Rev. 

James  Price. 
Ninth,  Susquehanna  Avenue  and  Hancock  Street      Rev.  James  Crowe, 


D.D. 


Mi  tei  -iioi,  J  ve  Fifteenth,    Kev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell. 
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III!     BAPTISTS 

The  Baptist  denomination  forms 
numerous  and  prosperous  bodies  of  believers  in  the 
Onited  States.  The  persecutions  thai  they  often 
J  times  knit  them  closely  together, 
and  doubly  intensified  their  zeal,  rhe  rapidity  of 
their  growth  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  the 
surprise  of  all  unprejudiced  obs(  rvers.  I  »r.  Cathcart, 
in  his'   Baptist  Encyclopaedia"  (Philadelphia,  L883), 

:  there  were  then  24,794  churi  I 
ministers,  2,200,000  members,  and  probably 
:.  niMMii.H  adherents  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  United  States.  "This,''  Dr.  Cathcart 
proceeds,  "does  not  include  denominations  that 
hold  believers'  immersion,  but  are  not  regular 
Baptists,  such  as  <  lid  School  Baptists,  Winebren- 
narians,  or  Church  of  God,  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, Six-Principle  Baptists,  Tankers,  Disci- 
ples, Advent  ists.  and  Free- Will  Baptists.  These 
communities  have  6951  churches  and  615,541 
members."  They  have  organized,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  various  Bible,  missionary,  and 
publication  societies,  and  have  been  among  the 
foremost  to  occupy  the  frontiers.  Dr.  Baird,  in 
his  scholarly  and  impartial  work  on  "Religions 
in  America,"  concludes  his  chapter  on  the  Bap- 
tists by  describing  their  ministry  as  comprehend- 
ing a  body  of  men  who,  in  point  of  talent,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence,  as  well  as  devoted  piety, 
have  no  superiors  in  the  country."  This  was 
written  in  1844,  and  since  then  the  educational 
facilities  offered  to  Baptists  have  been  very 
greatly  improved. 

Baptism  by  immersion,  the  distinctive  rite  of 
the  Baptist  Churches,  has  had  its  believers  in 
every  age  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Pauli- 
cians  of  Armenia,  whose  missionaries  wandered 
from  house  to  house,  over  Southeastern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  from  whose  teachings  the 
ilbigenses  sprung,  were  Baptists,  as  also  were  the 
no  less  heroic  lleiiricians  and  Petrobusians.  The 
Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought 
disrepute  on  the  cause  by  their  excesses;  but 
Anabaptists  were  not  always  such  desperate  fa- 
natics as  Miinzer,  Storck,  and  Melchior  Hoffman. 
Zwingli  and  the  leaders  of  the  Swiss  Baptists 
showed  in  their  "  <  Confession"  of  1527  the  w  isest 
and  most  statesmanlike  view-.  Besides  these 
there  were  mystical  and  speculative  Anabaptists,  such 
as  Schwenkfeldt,  Sebastian,  Denk,  Haetzer,  men  ,,f 
widely-differing  views,  from  tin  extreme  mysticism  of 

i  imed  to  the  materialism  and  rationalism  of 
Soeinus  and  Michael  Servetus,  the  martyr  to  ultra- 
( lalvinism.  Baptists  of  every  -hade  and  dogreeof  or- 
thodoxy have  contribute.,  |  to  the  mar- 
niatit  since  the  days  when 
armies  were  sent  against  the  Thracian  and  Bosnian 
christian-,  and  other  armies  hunted  defenseless  Albi- 
genses  through  Swiss  defiles  and  valleys  of  France. 


The  denomination  numbers  many  adherents  in  Europe 

in  modern  times.  In  England,  founded  in  the  days  of 
Luther's  Reformation,  and  growing  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution, it  now  has  two  great  divisions, — the  "  general" 
and  the  "  particular," — the  latter  being  most  numer- 
ous. They  have  2020  churches,  and  a  membership  of 
269,836. 

Orthodox  Baptists  are  Calvinistic  in  theology.  The 
Philadelphia  Association,  the  oldest  in  America,  or- 
ganized  in   1707,  based   its  famous  "  Confession  of 


A 

CONFESSION 

F  A  IT  H, 

Put  forth  by  the 

Elders  and  Brethren 

Of  many 

Congregations 

O  F 

C  H  R  I  ST  I  A  N  S 

(Baptized  upon  Profeflion  of  their  Faith) 
In  London  and  the  Country. 


Adopted  by  the  Baptift  Association 

met c.t Philadelphia,  Sept. 25. 1742. 

The  Sixth  Editiom. 

To  which  arc  added, 

Two  Articles  viz.  Of  Impofition  of  Hands, 
and  Singing  of  Pfalms  in  Publiclc  Worfliip. 

Also 

A  Short  Treatife  of  Church  Difcipline. 


,th  the  Heart  Man  believab  *n 
Math  Confefisn  is  made  unto  Sa 
•arch  tit  Scripture,,  John  5.  39. 


PhILADEL! 


i  :  Printed  by  B,  Franklin. 
M.DCC.XLITI. 


Faith"  upon  that  of  the  London  Association  of  liW°. 
and  both  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  Westminster 
on  doctrinal  points,  representing  one  of  the  strictest 
forms  of  Calvinism,  approaching  the  views  of  Dr; 
Gill,  and  now  maintained  by  the  primitive  Old- 
School  or  strict  Baptists.  The  Philadelphia  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Baptist 
Association  of  this  city  on  September  25,  1742.  was 
printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1743.  A  fac-simile 
of  the  title-page  appears  above.  About  forty-live 
years  ago  the  New   Hampshire  Baptist  Convention 
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adopted  a  "  Declaration"  that  since  has  been  generally 
approved  of  by  the  churches,  being  a  more  moderate 
form  of  Calvinism,  much  like  the  doctrine  preached 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Fuller.  Baptists  usually  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  close  communion  as  regards  the  sacra- 
mental feast.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  baptism  of 
infants,  but  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of  be- 
lievers' baptism.  They  believe  that  the  command  to 
baptize  is  a  command  to  immerse,  and  nothing  less. 
In  their  church  government  they  are  independents, 
each  separate  church  having  the  right  to  elect  and 
license  ministers,  and  to  choose  elders.  They  have 
district  and  general  Associations  and  State  Conven- 
tions, but  these  ecclesiastical  assemblies  never  inter- 
fere with  the  affairs  of  individual  churches. 

Pennsylvania  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
Baptist  record  that  it  might  well  be  called  the  key- 
stone State  of  their  polity.  Here  the  Baptists  throve 
unmolested,  and  amply  did  they  repay  the  debt  when 
the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  came,  by  the  un- 
flinching support  they  gave  to  the  patriot  cause. 
Roger  Williams'  church,  at  Providence,  organized 
in  1639,  was  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America. 
Massachusetts  had  one  in  1663,  New  York  one  about 
1669,  Maine  one  in  1682,  and  South  Carolina  one  in 
1683,  but  the  first  one  that  Pennsylvania  possessed 
was  organized  about  16S4,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Dungan, 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  Cold  Spring,  near  Bristol,  in 
Bucks  County.  This  church  did  not  prove  perma- 
nent; but  about  three  years  later  the  second  and  per- 
manent church  was  established  at  Pennepek,  or 
Lower  Dublin,  in  Philadelphia  County.  Rev.  Mr. 
Henson,  in  his  historical  sermon  to  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  1876,  says  that  in  1682  there  was  in 
all  Pennsylvania  only  one  Baptist,  and  that  one  was 
"  a  little  girl  just  come  from  Wales,  and  her  name  was 
Mary  Davies."  She  was  "  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
host,"  for  now  there  are  twenty-three  Associations, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  churches,  and  sixty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  two  members  within  the 
State. 

After  his  death,  and  perhaps  for  a  short  time  before, 
William  Kinnersley,  father  of  the  noted  Rev.  Ebene- 
zer  Kinnersley,  acted  as  pastor.  In  1725,  Rev.  Jen- 
kin  Jones  became  minister,  and  so  continued  for 
twenty-one  years.1  The  church-building  at  Penne- 
pek, erected  in  1707,  on  an  acre  lot,  gift  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Jones,  was  twenty-five  feet  square.  Some 
years  later  three  acres  more  were  added  to  the  tract. 
In  1746,  Mr.  Jones  was  called  to  the   Philadelphia 


1  Samuel  Jones  was  born  July  9,  l»i57,  in  Radnor  County,  Wales,  and 
came  to  America  in  1686.     Rev.  Abel  Morgan  till  born  in  16S7,  at  Allt- 

gOI    ll,    <   '■  ■  II  I  .  i    \      <     .U.U.M   II,     \\     ,|c,    ..III.,., 

teeti.    He  compiled  a  folio  concordat  fl  translated  the 

"Century  Confession"  into  that  language.    He  took  ■  prominent  part 

in  the  meetings  of  the  Philadelphia  \.-.,.,.i  Hi,,,,.  .m,|  u  :,s  one  of  the  ear- 
liest advocates  for  more  t  ho  Ion  eh  mini, I, .rial  education,  II,,  u  ,(>  Inn,  ,1 
in  Philadelphia.  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones  was  horn  in  1GSG,  in  Llandydoch, 
Wales,  reached  America  in  1710,  and  preached  at  the  Webb  Tract,  I'd., 
in  17'24. 


charge,  and  Rev.  Peter  Peterson  Van  Horn,  born  in 
Bucks  County,  and  bred  a  Lutheran,  became  the  Pen- 
nepek pastor,  remaining  fifteen  years  there.  Part  of 
the  time  George  Eaton,  an  exhorter,  was  assistant. 

In  April,  1824,  the  representatives  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  met  in  the  Sausom  Street  Church,  and 
organized  a  Foreign  Mission  Society.  The  Associa- 
tion had  sent  money  to  Burmah  and  India  many  years 
before,  and  had  sent  evangelists  toward  the  South  and 
West.  In  1827  the  Baptist  Missionary  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  was  organized,  and  its  annual  income  is 
now  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  1826  the  Bap- 
tist Tract  Society  of  Washington  was  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia,and  in  1845becametheAmerican  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.     The  work  of  this  society  has  grown 

J  to  be  something  enormous.  Their  total  number  of 
publications  in  1881  was  1326.  The  printed  material 
issued  between  1824  and  1881,  is  5,311,320,610,  18mo 
size.  The  total  receipts  were  $373.80  in  1824,  but  in 
1880  were  $349,564.46.  In  1876  the  society  occupied 
its  marble  building  at  1420  Chestnut  Street,  erected 

I  at  a  cost  of  $258,000.  The  missionary  work  and  col- 
portage  agencies  have  grown  wonderfully.  Since 
1840  nearly  fifteen  hundred  such  laborers  have  been 

'  used,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  The  Sunday-school  work  began  in 
1S67,  and  twenty-one  such  missionaries  were  in  the 
field  in  1881.  They  have  already  organized  over 
four  thousand  Sabbath-schools,  and  distributed  a  vast 
quantity  of  Bibles,  tracts,  books,  and  periodicals. 

"  The  Baptist  Year  Book"  for  1883  gives  to  this 
denomination  in  this  country  26,931  churches,  17,090 
ministers,  and  2,394,742  members.  This  membership 
indicates  a  Baptist  population,  old  and  young,  of 
probably  eight  millions.  The  Regular  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  had  in  1883  forty-one  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries,  and  over  a  hundred  fust-class 
academies.  They  had  also  seventy-five  religious  peri- 
odicals, whose  influence  is  immense. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist,  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  first  Bible  Society  that  ever 
existed, — the  British  and  Foreign  ;  through  the  Rev. 

;  Dr.  William  Carey,  a  Baptist,  the  first  great  Pro- 
testant society  for  missions  among  the  heathen  was 
established,  and  he  became  its  pioneer.  Baptists 
have  been  among  the  foremost  to  occupy  the  ex- 
tended frontiers  of  our  own  country. 

In  common  with  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia, 
Greece,  and  elsewhere,  at  the  present  time,  and  all 
the  churches  of  the  East,  and  in  common  with  all 
the  churches  of  the  West,  for  centuries  after  they 
were  instituted,  Baptists  practice  immersion.  They 
retain  this  form  solely  because  it  was  required  and 

J  observed,  as  they  believe,  by  Christ  anil  his  Apostles. 
They  deny  that  salvation  reaches  the  soul  by  any 
ceremony  however  sacred. 

They  hold  that  faith  alone  saves  men,  and  that  all 
candidates  for  baptism  should  be  true  believers,  and 
not  unconscioUB  babes  or  unconverted  adults.     After 
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the  ages  of  comparative  purity  in  the  Christian 
churches  had  passed  away,  (■(immunities  sprang  up 
in  carious  quarters  which  held  the  leading  doctrines, 
doubtless  with  some  errors,  of  the  Baptists.  Many 
noble  men  during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
adapted  the  sentiments  of  Baptists,  about  faith  as  a 
prerequisite  to  baptism  and  church  membership,  the 
exclusion  of  unwortbj  members  from  the  church,  | 
and  the  sinfulness  of  supporting  ministers  of  any 
denomination  by  public  taxation.  The  fanatics  of 
Minister,  with  no  more  relationship  to  the  true  Bap- 
tists of  that  day  than  the  Mormons  sustain  to  Amer- 
ican Baptists,  inflicted  infamy  upon  hosts  of  men 
all  over  Europe,  who  held,  with  some  delect-,  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of  this  land. 

Baptists  have  contributed  a  glorious  host  of  mar- 
tyrs to  the  church  militant  from  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, the  first  martyr.  In  the  times  of  the  "ten 
great  persecutions,"  in  succeeding  centuries,  partially 
stained  with  saintly  blood,  in  the  days  when  hordes 
equipped  for  slaughter  hunted  the  Thracian  and  Bos- 
nian Christians,  and  other  armies  pursued  defense- 
less Albigenses,  until  the  flames  or  the  sword  gave 
them  a  heavenly  throne,  men  holding  our  chief  doc- 
trines were  terrible  sufferers. 

The  English  Baptists  are  divided  into  two  bodies, 
known  as  General  and  Particular  Baptists.  The 
names  were  originally  intended  to  describe  the  views 
of  the  atonement  held  by  these  communities.  The 
Particular  Baptists  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  General.  In  1881  the  English  Baptists  had  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  churches,  with  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Regular  Baptists  are  Calvinists.  The  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Association,  organized  in  1707,  the  oldest  in 
America,  adopted  as  its  "Confession  of  Faith,"  in 
1742,  the  London  Confession  of  ltjfsft,  with  two  addi- 
tional articles.  This  creed  agrees  in  all  purely  doc- 
trinal articles  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  venerable  confession  of  all  British  Presby- 
terians and  of  all  American  Presbyterians  of  British 
origin.  The  Philadelphia  Confession  was  commonly 
adopted  by  the  early  Baptist  Churches  in  America, 
and  it  is  still  recognized  by  many  of  their  successors. 
As  printed  in  full  the  Philadelphia  Confession  occu- 
pages,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Confes- 
sion one  page  and  a  quarter.  The-  latter  creed  was 
adopted  about  forty-five  years  since  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Baptist  Convention,  and  because  of  its 
brevitj  and  it-  accessibility,  it  is  now  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  churches  just  formed.  In  it.  Dr.. I.  Newton 
Brown,  its  author,  gives  up  no  doctrine  in  the  older 
i,  but  he  presents  Calvinism  in  mild  terms. 
In  doctrines  Baptists  stand  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Apostle    Paul    with    their    Presbyterian    brethren,   a 

platform  upon  which  the  XVII.  Article  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  places  the  Church  of  England. 

\!1  di  nominations  observing  the  holy  communion, 


except  a  small  body  of  English  Baptists,  require  bap- 
tism  before  participation  in  the  sacred  Supper.  The 
Episcopalians  and  older  communities  make  confir- 
mation and  baptism  prerequisites  to  the  Lord's  table. 
Baptists  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  Christendom 
about  baptism  preceding  the  Eucharist,  and  as  they 
believe  that  immersion  alone  is  Scripture  baptism, 
they  only  invite  immersed  believers  to  the  precious 
emblems  of  the  Saviour's  body  and  blood.  They 
love  their  own  unbaptized  converts  tenderly,  because 
they  regard  them  as  already  saved  by  faith,  but  they 
never  bring  them  to  the  communion.  They  love  all 
the  children  of  God  from  Fenelon,  the  Catholic,  to 
Perm,  the  Quaker;  but  while  cultivating  a  glowing 
charity  for  believers  of  all  names,  they  cherish  a  con- 
science void  of  offense  before  God  by  holding  tena- 
ciously the  teachings  of  his  blessed  Book. 

In  their  church  government  they  are  Congregation- 
alists.  Each  church  is  independent  of  every  other. 
It  receives  and  excludes  members.  It  grants  a  license 
to  preach  to  one  of  them,  and  when  his  ordination 
is  mutually  desired,  it  calls  a  council  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  one  or  two  laymen  from  each  of  several 
neighboring  churches,  who  unite  with  a  committee 
representing  the  church,  and  ordain,  if  they  are  satis- 
fied, the  candidate  for  the  ministry  called  to  the  sacred 
office  by  the  church. 

They  have  District  and  General  Associations  and 
State  Conventions,  but  these  assemblies  can  only 
recommend  measures  to  the  churches.  They  can 
exercise  neither  the  fuuetions  of  a  court  nor  of  a 
legislature. 

Baptists  have  ever  gloried  in  proclaiming  absolute 
religious  liberty.  They  have  always  held  that  no  man 
should  be  persecuted,  even  in  the  mildest  form,  for  his 
religious  opinions,  and  that  his  property  should  never 
be  taken  by  due  process  of  law  for  the  support  of  any 
State  church;  that  no  civil  disability  should  punish 
any  citizeu  for  the  unhappy  defectiveness  or  the  un- 
wise expansiveness  of  his  creed,  even  for  his  absolute 
disbelief  of  everything  sacred.  With  them  Jehovah 
alone  is  the  Lord  of  conscience.  Leonard  Busbee, 
of  London,  preceded  and  followed  by  many  kindred 
spirits,  published  a  tract  in  1014  orr  liberty  of  con- 
science, in  which  he  says,  "  And  the  king  and  Par- 
liament may  please  to  permit  [liberty  to]  all  sorts  of 
Christians  ;  yea  to  Jews,  Turks,  and  Pagans,  so  long 
as  they  are  peaceable  and  no  malefactors."  Rhode 
Island  government  was  the  first  on  earth,  under  the 
promptings  of  its  Baptist  founders,  to  establish  ab- 
solute liberty  of  conscience.  This  doctrine  has 
marked  the  Baptists  throughout  their  entire  history. 

Pennsylvania  furnished  a  peaceful  home  for  Bap- 
tists from  its  first  settlement  as  a  Quaker  colony.  In 
it  they  flourished  largely,  considering  the  Presby- 
terian, Lutheran,  and  Quaker  principles  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  its  European  settlers.  The  First  Church 
oi  Providence,  founded  iu  1639,  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  Baptist  Church  in   this 
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country.  Massachusetts  had  one  in  1663,  Maine  one 
in  1682,  and  South  Carolina  one  in  1683. 

The  Pennepek  (or  Lower  Dublin)  Baptist  Church  is 
the  sacred  spot  from  which  an  influence  radiated,  and 
pioneer  ministers  went  forth  throughout  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Its  present  edifice,  the  third  built 
upon  the  same  piece  of  ground,  stands  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  near  the  softly-flowing 
and  tree-bordered  Pennepek  [or  Pennypack]  Creek. 
The  story  of  its  organization  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Elias  Keach,  son  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Keach, 
of  London,  a  Baptist  minister  and  author,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  1686.  He  was  "a  very  wild  young 
spark,"  plucky,  talented,  audacious,  and  well  posted 
on  Biblical  quotations  and  theological  phrases.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amusement  he  dressed  in 
black,  wore  a  band,  and  pretended  to  be  a  minister. 
As  clergymen  of  all  denominations  were  scarce,  he 
soon  had  an  invitation  to  preach  "  in  the  house  of  a 
Baptist  at  Lower  Dublin."  A  large  congregation 
assembled,  and  he  began  to  preach,  and,  says  Bev. 
Morgan  Edwards,  "  he  performed  well  enough  until 
he  had  advanced  pretty  far  into  the  sermon  ;  then, 
stopping  short,  he  looked  like  a  man  astonished.  The 
audience  concluded  that  he  bad  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  disorder,  but,  on  asking  what  the  matter  was, 
received  from  him  a  confession  of  the  imposture,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  much  trembling.  Great  was  his 
distress,  though  it  ended  happily,  for  from  this  time 
he  dated  his  conversion.  He  heard  there  was  a  Baptist 
minister  at  Cold  Spring,  in  Bucks  County,  between 
Bristol  and  Trenton.  To  him  did  he  repair  to  seek 
counsel  and  comfort,  and  by  him  was  he  baptized." 
In  January,  1688,  he  formed  a  church  of  twelve  per- 
sons at  Pennepek,  and  became  their  minister.  These 
twelve  were  Elias  Keach,  John  Eaton,  George  Eaton 
and  his  wife,  Jane,  Sarah  Eaton,  Samuel  Jones,  John 
Baker,  Samuel  Vaus,  Joseph  Ashton  and  Jane,  his 
wife,  William  Fisher,  and  John  Watts.  The  last 
four  were  baptized  in  the  Pennepek.  Samuel  Vaus 
was  chosen  deacon,  and  Mr.  Keach  began  to  establish 
"missions,"  or  preaching  stations. 

He  preached  and  baptized  at  the  Falls  (Trenton), 
Cold  Spring,  Cohansey,  near  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Salem, 
Penn's  Neck,  Middleton,  Burlington,  and  Philadel- 
phia. "  They  were  all  one  church,  and  Pennepek  the 
point  of  union,"  says  Morgan  Edwards,  and  he  ex- 
plains that  as  many  of  the  communicants  as  possible 
met  there,  but  for  the  sake  of  distant  members  there 
were  quarterly  administrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  Burlington,  Cohansey,  Chester,  and  Philadelphia. 
Cohansey,  Middletowu,  and  Piscataway,  N.  J.,  be- 
came separate  churches  within  three  years.  Baptist 
emigrants  from  abroad  and  from  other  colonies  in- 
creased the  strength  of  these  and  other  churches.  In 
1692,  Rev.   Elias  Keach1  returned   to   London,  and 


'  Elias  Keach  was  Lorn  in  London  in  ltif,7; 
Juslice  Nicholas  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania;  di 


there  organized  a  church,  baptizing  one  hundred  arid 
thirty  persons  in  nine  months.  Rev.  John  Watts, 
who  became  his  successor  at  Pennepek,  had  been 
baptized  there  by  Elias  Keach,  Nov.  21,  1687,  and 
called  to  the  ministry  the  following  year.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  Pennepek  pastorate  until  his  death  (from 
smallpox),  Aug.  27,  1702.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Eaton, 
also  one  of  the  original  twelve  members,  and  they 
had  six  children. 

Religious  controversies  began  in  1697  at  the  Pen- 
nepek Church.  When  William  Davis,  who  had  left 
the  Friends  at  the  same  time  with  the  noted  George 
Keith,  joined  the  Baptist  communion,  and  soon  com- 
menced to  air  his  own  doctrinal  views,  finally  pub- 
lishing, in  1700,  a  book  entitled  "  Jesus,  the  Crucified 
Man,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,"  the  blending  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  natures,  the  God-Man,  in  short, 
without  being  properly  God  or  man  was  the  theme. 
Davis  was  expelled  for  heresy  in  1698,  and  joined  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists.  Rev.  John  Watts  wrote  a 
reply  to  his  book,  "Davis  Disabled,"  and  it  was,  in 
1705,  ordered  printed,  though  for  some  reason  this 
was  never  done.  This  controversy  may  have  helped 
to  decide  Rev.  Elias  Reach's  departure. 

The  congregation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
small  at  first,  and  so  arranged  harmoniously  with 
the  few  Presbyterians,  about  April,  1695,  to  use  the 
same  building  together.  Rev.  John  Watts  agreed 
to  preach  every  other  Sabbath,  and  Presbyterian 
ministers  could  usually  be  procured  for  the  alter- 
nate Sabbaths,  and  so,  for  three  years,  the  two  con- 
gregations managed,  doubtless  often  bearing  each 
other's  sermons.  John  Holme,  author  of  "A  True 
Relation  of  the  Flourishing  State  of  Pennsylvania," 
was  the  first  Baptist  in  Philadelphia  of  whom  we 
have  record,  having  arrived  in  1686.  He  became  a 
judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  in  1691,  and  a  few 
years  later  removed  to  Salem,  N.  J.  In  1696,  John 
Farmer  and  wife  arrived  from  London,  and  the  next 
year  Joseph  Todd  and  Rebecca  Wooseucroft,  of  Lim- 
mington,  Hampshire,  William  Elton  and  wife,  Man- 
Shepherd,  and  William  Silverstone,  making,  with 
those  before  named,  nine  church-members,  completed 
the  little  group  who  met  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
December,  1698,  in  the  store-house  on  the  lot  of  the 
Barbadoes  Company,  northwest  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Second  Streets,  to  organize  a  Baptist  Church. 
They  were  few  and  weak,  and  for  forty-eight  years 
the  feeble  church  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Elias  Keaeh, 
Rev.  John  Watts,  Rev.  Thomas  Killingworth,  then  at 
Cohansey,  and  others,  there  being  an  settled  pastor. 
But  when  they  first  organized,  in  1698,  trouble  arose 
with  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  just  seemed  Kev. 
Jedediah  Andrews  as  pastor,  and  shi 
to  occupy  the  store-house  entirely  by  themselves.  The 
following  letter  was  then  sent  : 


i  of  fifteen  hu.  s 

-as  long  the  Ducleui  of  (be 


years     Be  often  preai  b«  d1 

and  Hi.-  i  Iron  h  lie  (bunded  in  Pennepek 

I!;i|>ti-ts  in  several  colonies. 
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"To  our  dear  ami  welt.beh.vcd  friends  and  brethren, 

■   I  n  Green,  Joshua  Story,  and  Samuel  Richardson,  and  the 
■     ■  i  ■  ■ 

delphla:   Ti  e  Church       Christ,  m  of  faith,  over 

1  i>ii  Watts  Is  pastor,  Mod  salutation  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jeeu<  • 
beloved    Having  seriously,  and  [n  the  fear  of  God,  considered  our  duties 
of  love  to  and  bearing  with  one  another,  and  receiving  the  weak  in  faith, 
and  knowing  tli.it  love,  peace,  and  unity  tend  much  to  tin-  honor  of 

i-ti:ttiity,  and  to  tin-  conviction  and  couv-'i 
and  the  comfort  and  establishment  of  believers,  and  being  desirous  Df 
your  company  beavenw  at  ;  h  as  we  can  to 

heal  the  breach  betwixt  us,  occasioned  by  our  difference  in  judgment 
i  perfect  in  knowledge),  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  you  this  propositi  [as  being  the  necessary 

term  U|w>n  which  wi-  may  nafely,  eomfcutably,  and  peaceably  hold  Chris- 
tian  communion  together  in  the  things  wherein  we  agree  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  and  common  duties  of   religion,  as  in  prayer,  preaching, 
1       ^     ■      .  m/.  :  we  do  freely  confess 
'■  i    ourselves    that  «  c  ran   and  do  own  and  allow  of  your 
approved  ministers,  who  are  fitly  qualified  and  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
of  holy  lives,  to  pray  ami  pjcurl)  in  -ui  assemblies.    If  you  can  also 
elves  thai  you  can  and  will  own  and 
allow  ofoui  approval  minsters,  who  are  fitly  qualified  and  sound  in 
the  faith,  and  of  holy  lives,  to  preach  in  your  assemblies  ;  that  so  eai  h 
side  may  (ami,  embrace,  and  accept  o[  ,--,n  h  other  as  fellow-brethren  and 
-  lui-t,  and   hold  and   maintain  Christian  communion  and 
fellowship.      Onto  wbi«  h  proposition  for  peace  (that  further  disputes  and 
vain  janglings  maybe  prevented)  we  shall  desire,  it  you  please,  your 
plain  and  direct  answer,  that   it   maybe   left  for   us  at  Widow   Elton's 
house,  in  Philadelphia.    Subset  ibed  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation the  30th  uf  8th  month  [October],  169S. 

"John  Watts,        "Thomas  Bibb, 
"Samuel  Jones,     "Thomes  Potts." 
"George  Eaton, 

The  Presbyterians  sent,  on  November  3d,  u  reply 
Bigned  by  Rev.  Andrews,  John  Green,  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, David  Gi fling,  Herbert  Cony,  John  Vanlear, 
and  Daniel  Green,  requesting  a  conference,  which  was 
afterward  appointed  for  Saturday,  November  19th, 
at  the  common  meeting-house  in  the  store  on  the 
Barbadoes  lot.  Messrs,  Watts,  Jones,  and  Morgan 
went  there  at  the  proper  time,  but  found  none  of  the 
■  ins,  and  none  came,  though  sent  for.  Late 
in  the  afternoon,  before  leaving  the  house,  the  three 
Baptists  wrote  a  letter,  saying  that  they  were  disap-  I 
pointed,  and  added,  "  Considering  what  the  desires  of  I 
divers  people  are,  and  how  they  stand  affected,  and 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  answer  to  our  reason-  | 
able  proposition,  necessity  constrains  us  to  meet  apart 
from  you  until  such  time  as  we  receive  an  answer, 
and  we  are  assured  that  yon  can  own  us  so  as  we  can 

do  you,  though    we  Still    remain    the   same   as    before, 
and  stand  by  what  we  have  written." 

■  day  they  met  ai  Anthony  Morris'  brew- 
bouse,  under  the  bank  and  near  the  dock.  Uev. 
Morgan  Edwards  n 

■  wanted  in  reality,  as  more  plainly 

ra  ted  to  one  Thomas  Be- 

n  n  [q  are  these 

■    ■    house,yet  our 

thoro  la  uncertain,  and  therefore  must  think  ol  building, 

I 

This  little   congregation    me1   contentedly  in   the 
brew-house  for  several  years,  and  while  there  penned 

■  pi)  i"  a  letter  iron.  Rev.  ["nomas  Clayton, 
the  minister  oi  the  Church  of  England,  asking  them 


to  return  to  the  Episcopalian  fold.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

eived  a  tetter  Invttatory  from  you  to  return  to 

your  Church  of  England  .  wherein  yon  desire  us  to 

send  you  in  humility  and  without  prejudice  the  objections  why  we  may 
not  be  united  in  one  community,  and  withal  that  you  dou 

1  ■      I  VOIl   Brill  be  abb'  tO  BhOV    thl  ''■   to  I  B 

ocks  mad.-  by  our  wills  and  not  by  our  reason;  and  some  of 
us,  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  having,  on  the  reception  thereof,  given  you  a 
visit  and  had  discourse,  with  vmi  concerning  some  of  the  ceremonies  of 
i  out  which  yon  gave  no  satisfaction), we  knew  not  that 
you  expected  any  other  answer  from  us;  but  in  your  late  letter  to  John 
Watts  you  signify  that  you  have  received  no  answer  to  your  former  letter. 
We,  therefore,  takin-  this  into  consideration,  do  signify  in  answer  to 
your  foresaid  invitation  and  proposal  that  to  rend  from  a  rightly  con- 
stituted church  of  Christ  is  that  which  our  souls  abhor,  and  that  love, 
peace,  and  unity  with  all  Christiana, and  concord  and  agreement  in  the 
true  faith  and  worship  of  God  are  that  which  we  greatly  desire,  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  yourself  or  others  would  inform  us  whenever  we  err 
from  the  truth  and  ways  of  Christ.  Nor  are  we  averse  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England,  provided  it  can  be  proved  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  h»r  constitution,  orders,  officers,  worship,  and  service  are 
of  divine  appointment,  and  not  of  human  invention.  And  since  you, 
yourself,  are  the  person  that  has  given  us  the  invitation,  and  hath  prom- 
ised to  show  us  that  our  objections  are  stumbling  blocks  made  by  our 
wills  and  not  by  our  reason  ;  and  we,  understanding  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
inly  Head,  Kiug,  Lord,  and  lawgiver  of  hie  Church,  whom 
all  are  bound  to  hear  and  obey  under  the  severe  penalty  of  an  utter  ex- 
termination from  among  the  people  of  God;  and  that  his  laws  and  will 
are  only  to  be  found  in  and  known  by  sacred  Scriptures,  which  are  the 
only  supreme,  sufficient,  and  standing  rule  of  all  faith  and  worship; 
and  not  understanding  the  constitution  of  your  church  (with  all  the 
orders,  officers,  worship,  and  service  at  this  day  in  use  and  maintained 
therein)  to  be  agreeable  to  and  warranted  thereby,  hath  been  the  cause 
of  our  separation  from  her,  and  is  the  .  l.j.vi  j. .,,  we  have  to  make, 
or  the  Btnmbling  block  which  lies  in  our  way  to  such  a  nnion  and  com- 
munion as  you  desire,  Wr  therefore  hope  and  expect,  according  to  your 
promise,  that  yon  will  endeavor  its  removal  by  showing  us  from  Holy 
Scripture  these  two  things,  as  absolutely  neeessiry  in  order  thereunto: 

"  I.  That  the  formation  of  your  church,  with  all  the  orders,  officers, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  uow  in  use  and  practice  therein  are  of  divine 
institution 

"Particularly  that  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  New  Testament 
may  consist  or  may  be  made  up  of  a  mixed  multitude  and  their  seed, 
even  all  that  are  members  of  a  nation  who  are  willing  to  go  under  the 
denomination  of  Christians,  whether  they  are  godly  or  ungodly,  holy  or 

"That  lords  archbishops  and  diocesan  lords  bishops,  such  as  are  now 
in  England,  are  of  divine  institution  and  appointment. 

"  That  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  the  gospel,  is 
to  be  pielatieal,  according  asit  is  practiced  this  day  in  your  church, and 
that  your  ecclesiastical  courts  are  of  divine  appointment. 

"That  particular  churches  or  congregations,  whether  ministers  or 
elders,  who  have  power  and  authority  to  receive  persons  with  member- 
luthurity  i by  Matthew  xviii.  15-18;  1  Corinth- 
tana  v  *  to  execute  church  censures  and  excommunication  upon  miscre- 
ants, swearers,  liars,  drunkards,  adulter,  m  -,  Jens,  Atheists,  etc.;  hut  that 
it  is  by  divine  appointment  that  they  must  be  presented  to  their  ordi- 
naries, and  only  proceeded  against  in  your  ecclesiastical  courts 

"  That  the  several  offices  of  deans,  subdeans,  chapters,  archdeacons, 
prebendaries,  chancellors,  commissaries,  offi,  ia Is,  registers,  eaiwns,  petty 
canons,  vicars,  chorals,  apparitors,  otgtm-fs,  v  r_>  :  -,  -inking  men  and 
boys,  *epiins,  epistleiH,  u'"Spolors,  and  such  like  offices  and  ot]i,er>  of 
your  church  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  of  divine  institution  or  have 
any  Scripture  warrant  to  justily  them  and  to  bear  them  hai 
las!  day. 

"  That  unpreacbing  ministers  may  celebrate  the  sacraments  by  Scrip- 


"  That  their  different  apparel,  in  time  of  divine  service,  -u 

tippets,  surplici  s,  etc.,  arc  of  divine  institution  or  have  an]  Scripture 

warrant  in  the  New  Testament. 

"That  the  manner  of  the  public  service  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  the  visitation  .d  the  „\,  k,  burial  of  the  dead,  churching 

of  women,  matrimony,  etc  ,  as  now   in  use,  are  of  divine  appointment. 

"  Thai  the  poph.  oughl  bj  the  rale  ol  God's  Word,  and  only  with  the 
minister,  to  say  the  confession,  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  creed,  and  make 
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such  answers  to  the  puMie  prnyt*rs  u-s  :ire  uppi.intfii  in  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer. 

"That  it  is  God's  holy  will  ami  pleasure  that  saints'  days  or  holy  days 
Bhould  he  kept  and  observed  by  Christians,  according  b>  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England. 


to  be  used  in  God'f 


nK-lllp    !>V    t 


New  Testament. 

'•  That  infant  baptism  is  a  duty. 

*That  pouring  or  sprinkling  wa 

er  is  the  proper  way  of  baptizing. 

"  That  your  manner  of  admiuistt 

ring  the  sacraments  and  signing  with 

the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  ar 

a  of  divine  appointment. 

"These  are  some  of  the  things  w 

e  desire  you  to  prove  and  make  plain 

to  ub  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Bu 

if  the  case  is  such  that  some  or  all 

of  them  caunot  be,  then  the 

"  II.  Thing  necessary  to  our  reconciliation  with  yonr  church  is  that 
you  will  give  us  clear  ami  infallible  proof  from  God's  holy  Word,  such 
as  will  bear  us  harmless  iu  the  last  day,  tiiat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  power  and  authority  to  any  man,  men,  Convocation,  or  Synod,  to 
make,  constitute,  and  set  up  any  other  laws,  orders,  officers,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  in  his  church,  besides  those  winch  he  hath  appointed  in  his 
holy  Word,  or  to  alter  or  change  those  which  lie  hath  therein  appointed, 
according  as  may  from  time  to  time  to  them  seem  convenient,  and  that 
we  are  bound  in  conscience  toward  God  by  the  authority  of  His  Word 


"Thus  we  have  in  humility  and  wit  bout  prejudice  sent  you  our  ob- 
jections, and  if  you  can,  according  to  your  letter,  show  them  to  be 
stumbling  blocks,  made  by  our  wills  and  not  by  our  reason,  we  shall  he 
very  thankful,  and  you  shall  not  find  us  obstinate,  but  ready  to  accept 
your  invitation.  But  until  you  do  mi  and  prove  the  constitution, orders, 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  your  church  to  be  of  God,  it  is  but  reason,  that 
you  should  suspend  all  charge  of  schism  against  us,  and  desist  from 
blaming  us  for  our  peaceable  separation.  Which  is  ail  at  present  from 
your  loving  friends,  who  desire  in  format  ion  ami  imitv  among  saints,  and 
the  churches'  peace,  that  God  may  be  glorified  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 

"Subscribed  by  us,  members  of  the  general  meeting,  in  behalf  of  the 
rest,  March  11, 1699. 

"John  Watts, 
"Josf.ph  Wood, 
"  Seoboe  Eaoxeseield, 
"Samuel  Jonf.s. 


George  Keith,  an  impetuous  Scotchman,  left  the 
Orthodox  Quakers  in  1691,  with  his  friends,  and  after 
holding  together  for  a  few  years  as  Keithian  Qua- 
kers, and  publishing  a  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  some 
were  reconciled.  Keith  himself  turned  Episcopalian, 
and  many  became  Baptists,  and  were  called  Quaker 
Baptists,  because  they  retained  the  garb  and  language 
of  their  earlier  associations.  At  Upper  Providence, 
in  Chester  County,  in  1697,  several  Keithians  were 
baptized,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Thomas  Killing- 
worth  baptized  two  men,  formerly  Quaker  preachers, 
one  of  whom,  Thomas  Rutter,  soon  preached  in 
Philadelphia,  and  baptized  Henry  Koster,  Thomas 
Peart,  and  seven  others.  These  nine  organized  a 
church  of  Keithian  Baptists,  June  12,  1698,  choosing 
Thomas  Rutter  as  their  minister,  and  held  services  in 
the  meeting-house  on  Second  Street  below  Mulberry. 
Another  society  of  Keithians  met  in  Lower  Dublin 
township,  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Pratt.  John 
Wells  left  them  Sept.  27,  1697,  joining  the  Baptists. 
William  Davis,  expelled  from  Pennepek,  joined  them 
in  1698.  Abraham  Pratt  and  wife,  David  Price  and 
wife,  Richard  Wausell,  Margaret  Davis,  Martha  Deal, 


Peter  Deal,  Richard  Wells,  Richard  Sparks,  Nicholas 
Ashmead,  Alexander  Babcock,  and  others  also  joined 
this  society.  In  1701  the  changeable  Keithians  be- 
came exercised  over  the  proper  day  for  observance  as 
the  Sabbath.  The  dispute  shattered  the  congrega- 
tions, and  most  of  the  members  became  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  forthwith,  though  many  joined  the  regular 
Baptists.  They  had  three  Seventh-Day  Churches  in 
Chester  County,  but  only  one  in  Philadelphia  County, 
that  at  Pennepek,  established  in  1701.  The  next 
year  this  last  built  a  church,  but  in  1711  their  pastor, 
Rev.  William  Davis,  deserted  them,  but  the  Wells, 
Wansells,  Pratts,  and  Ashmeads  clung  to  the  cause, 
and  in  1770  they  still  had  nine  members.  In  1716, 
Richard  Sparks,  a  carpenter,  left  a  plot  of  ground  as 
a  cemetery  for  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  the  piece  being 
"  one  hundred  feet  of  the  back  end  of  a  lot  on  the 
south  side  of  High  Street,  Philadelphia."  There  yet 
remains  a  small  portion  of  this  lot,  walled  in,  on 
Fifth  Street,  and  there  may  be  seen  a  marble  tablet 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Sparks. 

The  Regular  Baptist  Church  at  Pennepek,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Watts,  in  1702,  elected  Rev.  Evan  Mor- 
gan as  their  pastor.  Mr.  Morgan  left  the  Quakers 
with  the  Keithians  in  1691,  was  baptized  in  1697,  and 
ordained  in  1706.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1709.  Rev. 
Samuel  Jones  was  ordained  with  Mr.  Morgan,  with 
whom  he  was  co-pastor  in  1706.  He  was  born  in 
Wales  in  1657,  and  baptized  in  his  native  country  in 
1683,  and  died  Feb.  3,  1722.  Rev.  Joseph  Wood  was 
born  in  England  in  1659,  and  baptized  in  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  in  June,  1691,  and  was  ordained  at  Pennepek, 
in  September,  1708,  where  "he  took  part  of  the  min- 
istry with  Mr.  Evan  Morgan  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jones." 
He  died  in  September,  1747.  Abel  Morgan  was  born 
at  Altgoch,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1673,  began 
preaching  at  nineteen,  arrived  in  this  country  in 
February,  1711,  and  took  charge  of  the  Pennepek 
Church,  officiating  regularly  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  mother  community.  He  compiled  a  folio  con- 
cordance in  Welsh,  into  which  he  translated  the  "Cen- 
tury Confession."  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  and  earn- 
estly advocated  a  thorough  education  for  the  minis- 
try. Mr.  Morgan  was  distinguished  for  his  ability 
and  piety.  He  died  in  December,  1722.  The  grave- 
stone originally  marking  the  resting-place  of  his  re- 
mains in  Philadelphia  now  occupies  a  place  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  other  monuments  of  venerated  pastors  hi'  thai 
j  honored  mother  of  churches.  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones 
was  born  about  1686,  in  Llandydoch,  Walts,  arrived 
I  in  America  in  171o,  and  became  pastor  "I  the  Penne- 
j  pek  Church  iu  June,  1726.  He  had  William  K  Mi- 
nerals] as  one  of  his  assistants,  the  latin 
lessor  Ebenezer  Kinnersley.  Hi'  held  this  position 
until  May,  1746.  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
resided,  as  well  as  in  Pennepek.  The  church  build- 
ing at  Pennepek,  erected  in  1707,  on  an  acre  hit,  t!,H 
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ii'i  of  Rev.Sarauel  Jones,  was  twenty-five  feet  square. 
Borne  years  after  the  house  was  completed  three  acres 
were  added  to  the  church  lot. 

The  Philadelphia  Church  during  this  period,  and 
indeed  until  17-1(1.  was  considered  as  a  part  of  Penne- 
pek,  and  the  same  pastors  supplied  both.  After 
March  15,  1707,  meetings  were  held  with  the  Keith- 
ians  on  Second  Street,  below  Mulberry.  In  1711, 
Rev.  Thomas  Selby  and  Rev.  John  Burrows  quarrel- 
ing, the  former  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  a  number  left,  but  the  labors  of  Rev.  Abel 
Morgan  checked  the  disorder,  and  Selby  two  years 
later  left  the  city.  The  wooden  building  was  too 
small,  and  in  1731  it  was  taken  down,  and  a  brick 
house,  forty-two  feet  by  thirty  feet,  erected.  The 
long  controversy  with  Christ  Church  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  lot  had  been  settled  by  a  compromise, 
which  left  the  Baptists  in  possession.  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Kinnersley  was  a  licentiate  of  this  church  before 
being  ordained,  and  on  July  6,  1740,  he  denounced 
the  sensationalism  of  some  of  Whitelield's  imitators, 
as  shown  by  a  sermon  that  day  in  the  Baptist  pulpit 
preached  by  Rev.  John  Rowland,  a  Presbyterian,  and 
he  ''entered  a  solemu  protest"  against  Whitefield's 
methods.  The  excitement  which  followed  was  so 
iutense  that  Kinnersley,  according  to  Sprague's 
"  Annals  of  the  Baptist  Pulpit,"  was  "actually  for- 
bidden the  communion."  In  1743,  however,  he. was 
ordained,  and  preached  at  times  in  Philadelphia 
until  1746,  when  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones  took  permanent 
charge  of  that  church.1  The  question  was  raised  in 
1746  as  to  whether  legacies  conferred  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Church  did  not  partly  belong  to  Pennepek, 
the  parent  and  superior.  There  was  no  claim  made, 
but  it  was  thought  best  for  the  Philadelphia  Church 
to  incorporate,  which  they  did,  May  15th,  with  the 
following  members:  Jenkin  Jones,  Ebenezer  Kin- 
nersley,  William  Branson,  Andrew  Edge,  Thomas 
Pearse,  Stephen  Anthony,  Augustin  Stillman,  Samuel 
Ashinead,  Matthew  Ingles,  John  Perkins,  John  Stan- 
deland,  Robert  Shewell,  John  Biddle,  Joseph  Crean, 
Henry  Hartley,  John  Lewis,  Joseph  Ingles,  Samuel 
Burkilo,  John  Catla,  Thomas  Byles,  John  Bazeley, 
Samuel  Morgan,  Lewis  Etees,  Mary  Sandeland,  Han- 
nah Farmer,  Mary  Catla,  Ann  Ycrkes,  Mary  Burkilo, 
Mary  Prig,  Hannah  Crean,  Ann  Davis,  Hannah 
Bazeley,  .lane  ( iiftin,  Edith  Bazeley,  Alice  Clark, 
Lavinia  Greenman,  .Mary  Ball,  Uslaw  Lewis,  Jane 
I  ther  Ashmead,  Hannah  Jones,  Sarah  Bran- 

son, Catherine  Anthony,  Jam-  Pearse,  -Mary  Edge, 
Mary  Valecot,  Elizabeth  Shewell,  Mary  Middleton, 
Francis  Holwell,  Elizabeth  Sallows,  Mary  Morgan, 
Ann  Hall,  Phebe  Hartley,  Ann  White. 


ol  the  moal  eminent  scientific  men 
of  bla  time,  a  friend  and  a  co-workei  «itl.  Franklin,  a  member  of  the 

Americau  PhiloaopbicalSui  n:iv,uiMi  iir,)t'.\ssi!  in  tin.  University  of  Pen  n- 

sylvaniu,  where  u  no-mortal  window  .'onnin-inorate',  his  worth.    Horn  in 

io-i,t  lo    .  i.ii.ii..     ,  :ih,i  o.iiiii  ai  Pennepek. 
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One  of  the  great  steps  forward  made  during  this 
period  was  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia  Associ- 
ation in  1707,  composed  of  the  churches  at  Pennepek, 
Middletown,  Piscataway,  Cohansey,  and  Welsh  Tract. 
In  1712  the  difficulty  between  Rev.  Thomas  Selby 
and  the  Philadelphia  Church  was  referred  to  the 
Association,  and  both  sides  were  censured.  The 
members  were  required  to  pay  Selby  what  they  had 
agreed,  and  he  was  discharged  "  as  an  unfit  person." 
In  1724  the  Association  answered  in  the  negative  the 
question,  "  Whether  a  believer  may  marry  an  unbe- 
liever without  coming  under  church  censure  for  it?" 

Rev.  Peter  Peterson  Vanhorne,  the  eighth  pastor 
of  the  Pennepek  Church,  was  born  in  August,  1719, 
at  Middletown,  Bucks  Co.  He  was  baptized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1741,  and  ordained  in  June,  1747,  as  pastor 
of  Pennepek,  where  he  labored  successfully  until 
February,  1762,  when  he  resigned. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jones  became  the  ninth  pastor  of  that 
church  in  1763,  preaching  also  at  Southampton  until 
1770,  when  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  former 
until  his  death,  Feb.  7, 1814.  He  established  a  theo- 
logical school  near  Pennepek,  and  published  some 
sermons  and  other  religious  works.  The  deacons 
during  this  period  were  Crispin  Collet,  1747-58; 
Thomas  Webster,  1758-75 ;  James  Dungan  and 
Joseph  Ingles  were  chosen  in  March,  1775.  John 
Vansandt  was  made  ruling  elder  June  18,  1747.  In 
1763,  William  Marshall  held  the  office  (not  used  after 
1770).  In  1770  a  new  church  of  stone  was  built, 
thirty-three  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  with  pul- 
pit in  one  corner,  and  galleries  in  the  other  corners. 
The  church  members  in  1761  numbered  fifty,  the 
congregation  and  members  three  hundred;  in  1763 
the  members  were  fifty-eight;  in  1770,  fifty;  and  in 
1774,  sixty-three.  George  Eaton  in  1764  bequeathed 
five  pounds  and  an  acre  of  land  to  the  Pennepek 
Church. 

The  church  in  Philadelphia  lost  its  pastor,  Rev. 
Jenkin  Jones,  by  death,  July  16,  1760.  He  served 
long  and  faithfully,  and  did  much  to  build  up  the 
church.  No  regular  pastor  was  secured  till  Rev. 
Morgan  Edwards  arrived  from  Eugland,  May  23, 
1761,  and  immediately  was  called  to  the  First  Church, 
remaining  there  until  1771,  when  he  resigned,  and  was 
elected  "evangelist"  by  the  Baptist  Association. 
Morgan  Edwards  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of 
that  time,  highly  educated,  original,  and  earnest  in 
all  he  did  or  said.  He  was  born  in  May,  1772,  in 
Wales,  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
studied  at  the  Baptist  Seminary,  Bristol.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons  and  treatises,  but  his 
great  work  was  his  "Materials  toward  a  History  of 
the  American  Baptists,"  of  which  tun  volumes  re- 
ferring to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  pub- 
lished, one  in  1770,  another  in  1792.  He  also  left  many 
manuscripts,  some  of  them  of  much  historical  value. 
Jan.  1,  1770,  he  preached  the  sermon  that  will  always 
I  be  quoted  against  him.     It  was  from  the  text,  "This 
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year  thou  shalt  die,"  and  he  applied  it  to  himself, 
having  had  a  "  presentiment,"  but  he  did  not  die,  ' 
living  for  twenty-five  years  afterward.     A  little  later 
he  sided  with  England  in  the  great  struggle,  having 
a  son  in  the  British  service,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the 
only  Tory  Baptist  minister  in  America.     He  lived 
quietly  in  Delaware,  supplying  vacancies  and  gather- 
ing materials  for  his  history.    His  death  occurred  Jan. 
28, 1795.    Dr.  Cathcart  has  called  attention  to  Morgan 
Edwards'  services  to  the  cause  of  Baptist  education.  : 
He  was  the  prime  mover  in  establishing  Brown  Uni-  ! 
versity  (then  Rhode  Island  College).     It  was  singu- 
lar that  the  first   student  of  this  college,  William 
Rogers,  born  in  Newport  in  1751,  ordained  in  1771, 
should  be  Morgan  Edwards'  successor  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Church,  taking  charge  in  1772.     He  preached 
the   funeral   sermon   of   his   predecessor,   in   which, 
speaking   of   the   famous   Tory  principles,  he   said, 
"  For  any  person  to  have  been  so  marked  out  in  those  j 
days  was  enough  to  bring  on  political  opposition  and  I 
destruction  of  property,  all  of  which  took  place  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Edwards,  though  he  never  harbored 
the  thought  of  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  United  i 
States  or  of  abetting  the  cause  of  our  enemies." 

The  First  Baptist  Church  in  1762  tore  down  their 
building  and  erected  a  larger  one,  also  of  brick,  sixty- 
one  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet  wide,  with  pews  and 
galleries.  It  cost  two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  on  Ledger  Place,  Second  Street  south  of 
Arch,  on  a  lot  forty-four  by  three  hundred  and  three 
feet.  In  1770  the  families  in  the  congregation  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  members 
were  the  following  persons :  Morgan  Edwards,  min- 
ister ;  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  George  Westcott,  and  Samuel 
Davis,  elders ;  Joshua  Moore,  Samuel  Miles,  and 
Joseph  Moulder,  deacons ;  Samuel  Ashmead,  Esq., 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Kinnersley,  John  Perkins,  John  Stan- 
deland,  Joseph  Ingles,  Samuel  Burkilo,  Thomas 
Byles,  John  Bazeley,  Catherine  Standeland,  Mary 
Burkilo,  Edith  Priestly,  Esther  Ashmead,  Elizabeth 
Byles,  Sarah  Bazeley,  Elizabeth  Shewell,  Mary  Mor-  | 
gan,  Isaac  Bellangee,  Rebecca  Williams,  Mary  Mor-  | 
ris,  Jennett  Church,  Esther  Tommins,  John  Linning- 
ton,  Sarah  North,  Mary  Harris,  William  Powell, 
Mary  Rush,  Susanna  Woodrow,  Eleanor  Kesler, 
Abraham  Levering,  Ann  Levering,  Catherine  Mor- 
gan, Edward  Middleton,  Martha  Coflin,  Mary 
Thomas,  Rachel  Davis,  Septimus  Levering,  Mary 
Levering,  Elizabeth  Church,  Catharine  Coughlin, 
Ann  Barns,  Joseph  Watkins,  Joanna  Anthony, 
Frances  Jones,  Elizabeth  Byles,  Mary  Bartholomew, 
Catherine  Bartholomew,  Benjamin  Davis,  Barnaby 
Barns,  Jemima  Timmerman,  Susanna  Morris,  John 
Dickson,  Samuel  Jones,  Mary  Powell,  Sarah  Hel- 
lings,  William  Perkins,  Esther  Davis,  Hannah 
Stakes,  Andrew  Edge,  Joseph  Williams,  Mary  Iden, 
Sarah  Shewell,  Sarah  Gardner,  Mary  Wood,  Sarah 
Edge,  Francis  Maglone,  Susanna  McLaneghan,  Han- 
nah Swanson,  Samuel  Miles,  John  Mason,  Nehemiah 


Davis,  John  Morgan,  Grace  Lloyd,  William  Jenkins, 
Joseph  Moulder,  Sarah  Moulder,  Sarah  N eaves,  Eliza- 
beth Holton,  Thomas  Shields,  Ann  Ruxby,  Margaret 
Emmet,  Rebecca  Wilson,  Charles  Wilson,  Abel  Gib- 
bon, Sarah  Thomas,  Martha  .Mason,  James  Hunter, 
Sarah  Harper,  Lydia  Shields,  Jonah  Thomas,  Mary 
Robison,  Mary  Jones,  Joan  Thomas,  Susanna  Rose, 
John  Rose,  Hannah  Drinker,  Pollydoreand  Nelly, 
Jacob  Levering,  William  Harper,  Sarah  Powell, 
Elizabeth  Shewell,  Ann  Bray,  Thomas  Fleeson, 
Samuel  Olden,  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Sarah  Briding, 
George  Ingles,  Joseph  Gilbert,  John  Stow,  Rebecca 
Barger,  Mary  Richey,  Judith  Fulton,  Evan  Jenkins, 
Thomas  Dungan,  John  Flintham,  Samuel  Wood- 
bridge,  Isaac  Powell,  Elizabeth  Morris,  Sarah  Mege- 
tegan,  Matthias  Mairis,  Margaret  Levering,  Susan- 
nah De  Nyce,  John  Drinker,  Enoch  Morgan,  Erasmus 
Kelly,  Sarah  Marsh,  Mary  Fox,  Mary  Rush,  Mary 
Evans,  Mary  Powell,  and  Charles  McDonald. 

In  1760,  or  before,  the  First  Church  bought  land 
at  the  foot  of  Spruce  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for 
use  in  summer  as  a  "  Baptisterion."  Ten  years  later 
Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  describes  it, — 

"  Round  said  spot  are  large  oaks,  affording  line  shade.  Under  foot  is 
a  green,  varieg:ited  with  wild  flowers  ami  aromatic  herbs."  ...  "In 
the  midst  of  this  spot  is  a  large  stone,  rising  about  three  feet  above 
ground,  around  which  I  have  often  seen  the  people  kneel  to  pray  after 
baptism  had  been  administered.  The  top  is  made  level  by  art,  and  steps 
are  hewn  to  ascend.  On  the  top  stands  the  minister  to  preach  to  the 
people,  who  resort  thither  to  see  baptism  performed,  ami  a  multitude  of 
hearers  he  commonly  has.  I  have  once  reckoned  here  thil  ty-two  car- 
riages, and  often  seen  present  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  people, 
all  behaving  much  better  than  in  some  other  places." 

Dr.  Mitchell,  writing  in  the  Christian  Observer,  in 
1854,  says, — 

"I  remember  when  it  was  a  most  delightful  country-spot,  with  fine 
large  shade-trees  around  it.  A  small  house  served  the  purpose  of 
changing  dress,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  be  in  far  better  keeping  with 
the  Apostolical  style  than  the  practice  of  ancient  times.  There  were 
no  wharves  there,  and  the  din  of  business  had  not  found  its  way  to  the 
consecrated  place,  and  hundreds  went  thither  to  witness  a  scene  that 
could  not  have  attracted  them  under  different  circumstances." 

The  building  referred  to  was  afterwards  changed 
to  two  small  dwelling-houses. 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  at  Pennepek  kept  up 
their  organization,  though  there  is  little  on  record 
about  their  pastors.  In  1770,  as  Morgan  Edwards 
tells  us,  they  met  on  alternate  Sabbaths  at  the  house 
of  Benjamin  Tomlinson.  There  were  eleven  families 
in  the  society,  including  Samuel  Wells,  Richard  Tom- 
linson and  wife,  Job  Noble  and  wife.  Elizabeth  West, 
Mary  Keen,  Rebecca  Dungan,  and  Enoch  David. 
The  last-named,  their  principal  exhorter,  was  born 
in  Kent  County,  Del.,  in  1718,  and  was  ordained  in 
1769.  Besides  preaching  at  Pennepek,  he  supplied 
the  congregations  at  Nottingham,  Newtown,  and 
French  Creek,  all  in  Chester  County. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties  was 
formed  in  1769.  In  1770  appointments  to  supply  the 
pulpit  were  made  by  the  Association.  There  were 
then    sixteen    members    in    the    church.      In    177H, 
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Joseph   Bull  was  elder,  and   represented 
Association. 

The  Baptist  Association,  in  1756,  decided  to  "  raise 
a  sum  of  money  toward  the  support  of  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar School  for  the  promotion  of  learning  amongsl  us, 
under  the  care  of  brother  Isaac  Eaton, and  the  inspec- 
tion of  our  brethren,  Abel  Morgan,  Isaac  Stelle,  Abel 
Griffith,  and  Peter  Peterson  Vanhorn."  Next  year 
it  was  resolved  to  request  the  churches  to  contribute 
their  mite  toward  the  support  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  in  1758  the  resolution  was  repeated,  it  being  re- 
solved "that  what  has  been  done  hitherto  in  that  way 
appears  to  have  been  well  laid  out."  In  1762  the 
Association  met  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  Fifth  Street 
below  Race,  "  where  the  sound  of  the  organ  was  heard 
in  Baptist  worship." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Phila- 
delphia had  three  congregations,  numbering  two 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  and  owning  two  small 
buildings.  The  territory  of  the  Association  reached 
from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Virginia,  and  west  to  the 
unbroken  forest.  Within  these  bounds  were  only 
forty-two  churches  and  three  thousand  Baptists. 
Rev.  William  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey,  had  been  the 
pioneer  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  was  slain  in  the 
Wyoming  massacre.  Pittston  organized  a  church  in 
177(3,  and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  founded  several 
that  year.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  that  the  pio- 
neer preachers  underwent  in  establishing  new  soci- 
eties were  enormous.  And  the  financial  weakness  of 
these  churches  is  worth  a  moment's  thought.  Their 
scanty  resources  made  the  smallest  gift  a  boon.  We 
read  of  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  over  the  gift  of  a 
wooden  settee,  and  elders  debate  whether  to  buy 
tallow-dips  by  the  box  or  the  pound.  A  legacy  of 
twenty-five  dollars  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  benefaction. 
To-day,  instead  of  three  weakly  churches,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  there  are  sixty-one 
churches  and  sixteen  missions,  with  a  membership  of 
nineteen  thousand,  connected  with  which  there  are 
Sunday-schools  with  twenty-one  thousand  six  bun- 
dled teachers  and  scholars.  These  communities  own 
church  property  worth.between  two  and  three  million 
dollars,  nearly  entirely  paid  for.  Many  of  their  church 
he  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
rheii  benevolent  contributions  amount  to 
about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly.  The 
seed  planted  by  the  early  ministers  has  proved  fruitful 
beyond  mi 

During  the  Revolution,  Rev.  Samuel  Jones  was  in 
charge  of  the  Pennepek  Church,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  in  181  I.  While  the  British  army  wa- 
in   Philadelphia    services    were    probably   suspended. 

Between  1774  and  1800  there  were  thirty-seven  per- 
sons baptized,  and  the  number  of  members  varied 
from  fifty-eight  to  seventy-four,  Deacons  were  as 
follows:  James  Dungan  and  Joseph  Ingles,  elected 
March  80,  I77.rl;  John  Wright,  elected  Feb.  8,  1 7 7 1 ; : 

Benjamin  Dungan,  elected  March  30,  1782. 


The  First  Baptist  Church  in  the  city  had  for  its 
pastor  Rev.  William  Rogers,  D.D.,  who  was  a  strong 
patriot,  became  chaplain  in  the  American  army,  and 
served  from  1776  to  1781.  Rev.  Samuel  Stillman 
supplied  the  church  during  a  part  of  this  time.  Rev. 
Dr.  Rogers  returned  to  Philadelphia  after  the  war, 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  occupied  the  chair  until  1812. 
His  death  took  place  March  31, 1824.  In  1782  the 
First  Church,  having  no  pastor,  elected  Rev.  Thomas 
Ustiek,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  graduate  of 
Rhode  Island  College.  He  took  charge  in  July, 
that  year,  and  remained  there  in  active  duties  till  his 
death,  in  April,  1803.  Rev.  William  Rogers  and 
Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  preached  occasionally.  Rev. 
John  Stancliffe  was  assistant  after  1780,  and  Isaac 
Carlisle  was  also  a  licensed  preacher.  In  177"'  the 
church  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  members, 
but  in  1781  there  were  only  eighty-six  ;  these  increased 
by  1800  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  was  required,  in 
1781,  to  consider  the  case  of  Rev.  Elhanan  Winches- 
ter, who  preached  to  the  First  Church  the  year 
before,  and  proclaimed  Universalist  doctrine  in  his 
sermons.  Dr.  Abel  Thomas  says  that  Winchester 
had  only  "accepted  an  invitation  to  preach"  tempo- 
rarily, attracted  great  crowds,  and  preached  eighteen 
sermons  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Baptist  building 
proving  too  small.  Winchester  then  formed  his 
"  Universal  Baptists"  (see  article  on  Universalist 
Church  i,  and  all  his  adherents  were  expelled.  In 
1781  the  Association  made  a  formal  excommunica- 
tion, and  solemnly  warned  all  the  churches  against 
Winchester  and  his  doctrines. 

During  the  war  the  Association  was  thoroughly 
patriotic.  In  1775  they  recommended  "to  continue 
the  four  quarterly  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  as  the 
distresses  of  the  nation  continue;"  also  in  1776  and 
1778  a  similar  request  was  made.  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia  prevented  the  Association's  session 
in  1777.  1  icorge  Westcott  resigned  the  treasurership 
in  1788,  and  Samuel  Jones  was  appointed.  In  1780, 
"  letters  from  twenty-one  churches  complained  of 
great  declension  in  religion,"  and  of  "such  tokens  of 
Divine  displeasure  as  do  loudly  call  for  deep  humili- 
ation of  spirit."  Quarterly  fasts  were  again  ordered. 
In  1782  thanks  were  voted  to  printer  Aitken,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  his  edition  of  the  Bible.  In  1788  the 
Association  left  each  church  to  decide  whether  fasting 
and  prayer  were  proper  on  account  of  the  Hessian 
fly.  The  Association  was  chartered  in  1797,  with  Rev. 
Samuel  Jones,  president  ;  Rev.  William  Rogers,  sec- 
retary ;  and  George  Ingolls,  treasurer. 

The'  follow  ing  messengers  represented  the  Philadel- 
phia Church  in  the  Baptist  Association  between  1775 
and  1801 :  Joshua  Moore,  George  Bright,  Benjamin 
Shaw,  Thomas  Fleeson,  George  Ingles,  David  Bowen, 
Thomas  Shields,  John  McKim,  Thomas  White, 
Joseph    Watkius,  Samuel   Davis,  Sr.,  Samuel   Davis, 
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Jr.,  Elisha  Gordon,  Richard  Reily,  Samuel  Miles, 
John  McLeod,  Hugh  Gorley,  Aaron  Vanhorn,  Joseph 
Keen,  Nathaniel  Davis,  Heath  Norbury,  George 
Allen,  Samuel  Oakford,  and  John  Peckworth. 

The  messengers  for  Roxborough  were  Abraham 
Levering,  Charles  Nice,  Michael  Conrad,  Cornelius 
Holgate,  Anthony  Levering,  Wickard  Jacoby,  Nathan 
Levering,  John  Leverinsr,  John  Walraven,  and  Titus 
Yerkes. 

The  messengers  and  representatives  from  Penne- 
pek  were  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  Alexander  Edwards, 
Peter  Smith,  John  Pitman,  John  Stancliffe,  Jesse 
Dungan,  John  Holmes,  Benjamin  Dungan,  Isaac 
Hough,  George  Guthrie,  John  Wright,  George  Ed- 
wards, Thomas  Webster,  William  Rooper,  Joseph 
Green,  Joseph  Evans,  Joseph  Miles,  Joseph  Wright. 

The  Association  added  to  its  long  list  of  memorable 
deeds  in  October,  1781,  when  this  ancient  and  hon- 
orable body  was  in  session.  The  news  of  the  York- 
town  surrender  was  cried  through  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia at  midnight,  and  at  sunrise,  October  24th,  the 
Association  met  and  passed  patriotic  and  rejoicing 
resolutions. 

The  Roxborough  or  Ridge  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
ganized Aug.  23,  1789,  with  thirty-two  members  dis- 
missed from  the  First  Church.  Their  names  were 
Abraham  Levering,  Anna  Levering,  John  Levering, 
Hannah  Levering,  Anthony  Levering,  Mary  Lever- 
ing, Nathan  Levering,  Sarah  Levering,  Samuel  Lever- 
ing, Rebecca  Levering,  Sarah  Levering,  Catharine 
Standeland,  John  Righter,  Cornelius  Holgate,  Mary 
Holgate,  Hannah  Coulston,  Sarah  Mathias,  John 
Howell,  Elizabeth  Howell,  George  Sinn,'  Margaret 
Sinn,  Dorothea  Sinn,  William  Holgate,  Mary  Hol- 
gate, Wigard  Jacoby,  Michael  Conrad,  Jane  Conrad, 
Charles  Nice,  Elizabeth  Yerkes,  Sarah  Gorgas,  Sarah 
Lobb,  Mary  Stout.  Nathan  Levering  gave  a  lot  on  a 
lane  leading  from  the  Ridge  road  for  a  church  building. 
The  structure  was  of  stone,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
was  dedicated,  free  of  debt,  Oct.  24,  1790.  It  cost  six 
hundred  pounds.  The  collection  the  first  Sabbath 
was  £7  15s.  Rev.  Thomas  Angier,  Dr.  Rogers,  Rev. 
Thomas  Ustick,  and  others,  supplied  the  pulpit.  In 
January,  1791,  Rev.  Curtis  Gilbert  was  ordained  pas- 
tor, but  he  died  in  April,  1792,  aged  but  twenty-three. 
Rev.  Thomas  Fleeson  and  William  White  were  "sup- 
plies" till  1800,  when  the  former  became  permanent 
pastor.  During  this  period  the' church  averaged  from 
forty-six  to  fifty-two  members.  Rev.  Thomas  Flee- 
son was  white-haired  and  blind  long  before  his  death, 
in  1828,  and  became  widely  known  as  the  "  eloquent 
old  blind  preacher." 

The  church  at  the  Northern  Liberties  in  1775  had 
fifteen  members,  but  decreased  so  by  removals  that  it 
was  dropped  from  the  Association  after  1776. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  First  Church  proposed  a  Do- 
mestic Mission  Society,  which  the  Association  organ- 
ized, and  ten  years  later  it  had  seven  men  in  the  field. 
That  church,  after  Mr.  Ustick's  death,  was  supplied 


by  Rev.  John  Peckworth  and  Thomas  Billings,  but 
1  in  1805,  Rev.  William  Staughton    was   called.     Dr. 

Staughton  was  then  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
J  the   denomination,  and   became  one  of  its   greatest 

educators.  From  the  first  his  eloquence  attracted 
|  large   assemblages.     Professor   Thomas   D.   Mitchell 

wrote  of  him, — 


>  large  a 

•  inpelled 


"  No  pastor  of  any  denomination  in  Philadelphia  rota 
popularity  in  so  long  a  period  of  years.  Many  a  time 
I  enlarged  house  most  uncomfortably  packed,  and  many  i 
to  go  away  for  lack  of  room.  The  people  came  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  ami  thi-  laid  t lie  foundation  f  >r  numerous  places  distant  from 
the  church  edifice,  where  prayer-meetings  were  held  statedly  for  many 
years.     The  Tuesday-night  meeting  was  at  Mrs.  Bright's,  on   Lombard 

St t,  between  Second  ;iml  Third  Streets,  ami   that   in  i':i 

house,  on  Gaskill  Street,  near  Fourth.  The  sunrise  Sabbath  meetings 
at  lieasleyV,  near  the  navy-yatd,  under  the  wide-spreading  willow,  and 
favored  by  the  breezes  from  the  Delaware,  attracted  hundreds  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  who.  but  for  that  device,  had  perhaps  never 
listened  to  the  herald  of  salvation.  Often  have  I  seen  ;i 
ing  at  the  latter  place,  which  the  ben,  lies  could  ted  accommodate,  and 
yet  the  most  perfect  order  prevailed  while  the  eloquent  Staughton 
preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  The  affectionate  manner  of  Dr. 
Staughton  had  the  effect  of  securing  the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
young,  and  from  that  class  vast  numbers  were  added  to  the  First  Church. 
...  It  may  be  added  as  a  thing  of  historj  that  before  he  was  settled  in 
Philadelphia  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  religions  instruction 
of  the  young.  He  began  a  good  work  in  this  respect  that  is  felt  to  this 
day.  He  was  among  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Sunday-school 
cause  at  a  time  when  it  needed  powerful  and  influential  friends." 

But  Dr.  Staughton  and  some  of  the  congregation 
were  English,  and  though  he  had  been  naturalized 
the  heated  condition  of  politics  affected  his  influence. 
A  story  is  told  that  shows  the  absurd  side  of  this 
prejudice.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation, 
when  one  of  the  stoves  began  to  smoke  so  volumin- 
ously that  there  was  no  enduring  it.  "  The  sexton, 
.  .  .  who  was  of  the  American  party,  could  give  no 
relief,  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  solemnly 
j  announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  could  account  for 
it  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  there  was  an 
Englishman  in  the  stove-pipe."  The  natural  result 
was  a  separation,  and  in  January,  1811,  Dr.  Staugh- 
ton withdrew  with  ninety  members,  organizing  the 
Sansom  Street  Church.  Rev.  Henry  Holcombe  was 
his  successor  in  the  First  Church,  when  he  preached 
till  his  death,  May  22,  1824.1  The  church  during 
this  period  built  a  brick  baptistery  on  the  Schuylkill 
at  Spruce  Street. 

Dr.  Staughton's  Sansom  Street  Church  was  strong 
and  united.     John  Mills,  architect,  educated  under 

ecamo  a  captain  in  the 

|,le  a     I.:-  i     In-     tl:  -t     I'.ap- 

le  was  a  member  of  the 

South  Carolina  Convention  that  ratified  the  Foiled  St  ,t    .  i 

He  founded  the  Savannah  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  organized  tin-  First 

Baptist  Church  in  tli.it  city,  published  the  first 

the  South,  founded  Uonnl   Qnon    Icademy,  the  first  undet 

the  "lleolgia 

Baptist  Convention."     Dr.  Cntlc  ait  speaks  with  adinn.it  on  of  his"her- 
que"and  •'immense  intellectual  and    moral 

mbe'a  brilliant  pastorate  four  ladies     Mrs.  Ann  Bheea, 

Mrs. Sarah  Ogdon,  Miss  M  uv  IIil  m  in,  nel   Mi--   Emil}  h  imago— estab- 
lished the  first  Sabbath-school  in  Philadelphia,  beginning  with  twenty 
pupils,  a  beginning    that    has  grow  i 
over  a  thousandfold  greater. 
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Latrobe,  planned  an  amphitheatre-like  building  of 
wood  and  brick,  upon  a  lot  bought  on  Sansom,  be- 
tween Eighth  and  Ninth.    The  walls  were  fifty  feet 

high,  and  the  rotunda  ninety  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  church  with  its  galleries  seated  two  thousand  live 
hundred  persons.  Building  and  lot  cost  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  pew-rents  and  collections  brought 
in  four  or  live  thousand  dollars  a  year,  that  would 
soon,  it  was  believed,  pay  the  debt.  Aug.  16,  1812, 
the  church  was  dedicated.  Its  location  was  then  con- 
boice  "ne.     Dr.  Mitchell  - 

"There  were  very  few  dwellings  or  houses  of  any  description  within 
the  immediate  vicinity.   Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  University  building 

1  !  seethe  whole  front  of  the  church  edifice.  No 
one  could  have  anticipated  that  places  for  public  amusement — and  neces- 
sarily noisy — would  hare  been  located  in  such  near  proximity  to  the 
new  house  of  worship,  else  another  site  would  have  beeu  preferred." 

Of  the  assemblages  he  says. — 

"The  largest  church  gatherings  I  have  ever  Been  under  roof  were 
igularly,  too,  fir  many  years.    The  annual  discourses  to 
iched  on  New  Tears'  nights,  were  always  given  to  the  most 
■    "  :  assemblies,  and  with  tile  most  happy  results.     It  had 
beeu  predicted  that  the  occupancy  of  the  new  house  would  be  followed 
by  a  waning  of  ministerial  influence;  but  the  prophecy  proved  to  be  an 
idle  conjecture.     The  aged,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young  of  all  de- 
nominations, ami  of  no  denomination, — professional  men,  aud  those  of  all 
occupations,  habitually  found  their  way  to  the  Sansom  Street  Church, 
■ii  Sabbath  night." 

In  1823  Dr.  Staughton  became  president  of  Colum- 
bia Collesre,  at  Washington,  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  educational  work.  His  death 
occurred  Dec.  12, 1829.  The  congregation  diminished, 
and  in  July,  1824,  the  meetinghouse  was  .,,b]  for 
debt.  John  Welsh  bought  it  for  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  subject  to  liens  of  nine 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  new  church  was  organized 
August  9th,  as  the  Fifth  Baptist,  the  Rev.  John  L. 
D  oming  pastor.    In  1X2">  they  bought  a  lot  for 

a  burial-ground  on  the  south  side  of  Sansom  Street 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth.  During 
Dr.  Staughton's  pastorate  this  church  was  noted  for 
its  fine  musical  talent.  Albert  G.  Bird,  a  famous 
tenor,  was  one  of  the  choir. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church,  in  Southwark,  was  es- 
tablished in  1809,  by  a  colony  of  thirty  members  of 
the  First  Church.  Rev.  John  H.  Peckworth  became 
pastor,  and  Rev.  John  Coxe  assistant.  They  bought 
a  bit  on  Second  Street,  east  side,  north  of  Catherine 
Street,  and  built  a  stone  edifice  fifty  by  sixty  feet, 
dedicated   :      !  L811,  when  there  were  one 

hundred  and  twenty-six  members.  Rev.  William 
Ashton  succeeded  Mr.  Peckworth. 

During  the  closing  years  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jones' 

■  ■  the  Pennepek  Church,  he  was  assisted 
by  David  Bateman,  John  Boozer,  and  Alexander 
Dennison.  In  December,  1815,  Rev.  Jacob  Grigg 
took   charge,  but    in    [817   was  called  to  the  New 

Market    Street    Church.     Joshua    1'.   Slack,   a   theo- 

■  lent,  was  pastor  till  <  October,  1821,  and 
Rev.  David  Jones  became  pastor  in  January,  D22. 
During  the  period  between  L800  and  L825  there  were 


two  hundred  and  six  members  added;  in  1825  the 
members  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 
Benjamin  Dungan,  Thomas  Holme,  Joseph  Wright, 
Thomas  Miles,  and  John  Foster  were  deacons  during 
this  period. 

Roxborough  Church  after  1815  was  partly  supplied 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Murphy  and  Rev.  Henry  Keeling, 
owing  to  the  infirmities  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fleeson. 
They  organized  a  Sabbath-school  in  1817.  James 
Patterson  and  Samuel  Levering  were  also  licensed 
preachers  of  this  church.  It  was  incorporated  in  1812. 
In  1818,  Sarah  Levering,  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  and 
George  W.  Riter  gave  three  lots  of  ground  to  the 
trustees  for  the  church. 

Blockley  Baptist  Church  was  dedicated  in  1804. 
The  ground  on  which  it  was  built,  on  Meeting-house 
Lane,  between  the  Lancaster  and  Haverford  roads 
(now  on  Fifty-third  Street,  above  Wyalusing  Ave- 
nue), was  a  gift  from  John  Supplee  and  wife,  who 
also  gave  the  burying-ground,  and  a  lot  for  a  parson- 
age. The  church  began  with  sixteen  members,  and 
Rev.  John  Rutter  as  pastor ;  in  1805  there  were 
thirty-three  members.  Mr.  Rutter  was  excommuni- 
cated in  1807,  and  no  settled  pastor  is  on  record  till 
1813,  when  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Swinney  was  called.  In 
October,  1823,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Kennard,  once  known 
as  the  "boy  preacher,"  assumed  charge,  aud  greatly 
built  up  the  church  during  his  nine  years'  pastorate. 

A  new  church  was  established  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  by  a  colony  of  twenty  persons  from  the 
First  Church.  They  built  upon  a  lot  on  Budd  Street 
now  New  Market],  north  of  Poplar,  and  Rev.  John 
Ellis,  a  licentiate,  was  the  first  preacher.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam White  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  1804,  but 
in  1816,  owing  to  dissensions,  he  resigned.  Rev. 
James  McLaughlin  was  pastor  till  1822,  when  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Kitts  was  elected.  Samuel  Harris  was 
j  one  of  the  licensed  preachers.  The  first  grave  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery  was  that  of  William  White,  aged 
|  fifteen,  son  of  the  pastor,  who  died  in  1805.  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
church  site : 

"There  were  then  almost  no  houses  of  any  description  to  be  seen. 
An  open  country  presented  in  almost   all  directions,  divided  into  fields 

■.   th  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  great  hi 
There  are  those  now  living  in  the  region  who  can   remember  when  the 
whole  of  Laurel   Si  t.  was  an  immense 

elevated  gravel-bank.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  there  were  no 
pavements  in  all   the  region  a't  the  time  referred  to.     The  streets  were 

dirt  roads,  which  in  the  wet  -  nupa-MMe      What  is 

I    now  Poplar  Street,  name  liately  south  of  the  church,  was  occupied  to  a 
J   large  extent  as  n  ropewalk." 

This  church,  on  Thursday.  March  IS,  1875,  dedi- 
cated their  present  beautiful  bouse  of  worship,  on 
Seventh  Street  below  Girard  Avenue.  The  edifice 
has  a  front  of  seventy-six  feet  six  inches,  a  breadth 
of  sixty-live  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 
It  cost  ninety-three  thousand  live  hundred  dollars, 
and  it  is  free  from  debt.  Rev.  William  Cathcart, 
D.D.,  had  charge  of  the  Second  Church  since  April 
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1,  1857,  until  1884.  His  was  the  longest  unbroken 
pastorate  among  the  Baptist  clergymen  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1807  the  Second  Church  founded  a  branch 
at  Frankford,  and  supplied  it  until  IS  12,  when  Rev. 
David  Jones  became  pastor. 

Dr.  William  Cathcart  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Nov.  8,  1826. 
His  parents,  James  Cathcart  and  Elizabeth  Cously, 
were  of  Scotch  origin,  the  stock  known  as  Scotch- 
Irish  in  the  United  States.  Rev.  William  Cathcart, 
D.D.,  was  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which,  for  some  years,  he  was  a  member.  He  was 
baptized  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Carson,  of  Tubbermore,  in 
January,  1846.  He  studied  Latin  and  Greek  in  a 
classical  school  near  the  residence  of  his  father,  but 
received  his  literary  and  theological  education  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  in  Horton  (now 
Rawdon)  College,  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Barnsley, 
near  Sheffield,  England,  early  in  1850.  From  politi- 
cal and  anti-state  church  considerations  he  determined 
to  come  to  the  United  States  in  1853,  and  on  the  18th 
of  November  in  that  year  arrived  in  New  York.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  following  month  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  of  Groton,  on 
Mystic  River,  Conn.  Iu  April,  1857,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  this  city,  where  he 
has  since  labored.  In  1873  the  University  of  Lewis- 
burg  conferred  on  Mr.  Cathcart  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  In  1876,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Mal- 
com  from  the  presidency  of  the  American  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  Dr.  Cathcart  was  elected  president, 
and  been  re-elected  at  each  annual  meeting  since.  In 
1875,  in  view  of  the  centennial  year  of  our  national 
independence,  the  Baptist  Ministerial  Union  of  Penn- 
sylvania appointed  him  to  prepare  a  paper,  to  be  read 
at  their  meeting  in  Meadville  in  1876,  on  "The  Bap- 
tists in  the  Revolution."  This  paper,  by  enlargement, 
became  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled  "The  Baptists 
and  the  American  Revolution."  Dr.  Cathcart  has 
also  published  a  large  octavo,  called  "  The  Papal 
System,"  and  "  The  Baptism  of  the  Ages  and  of  the 
Nations,"  a  16mo.  Dr.  Cathcart's  greatest  work  is 
his  "  Baptist  Encyclopaedia,"  a  large  imperial  octavo 
volume,  published  by  L.  H.  Everts,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  handsome  volume  is  worthy  of  the  subject;  it  is 
a  monument  to  the  Baptist  faith,  and  illustrative  of 
the  spirit,  the  enterprise,  the  industry  and  zeal,  and 
the  book-making  genius  of  the  author  and  publisher. 
Dr.  Cathcart  has  given  his  best  energies  and  tried  ex- 
perience to  the  production  of  this  book,  and  the  Bap- 
tist Church  is  fortunate  in  finding  a  historian  of  his 
qualifications  to  undertake  her  annals.  The  work  is 
so  complete  and  so  encyclopaedic  upon  "  the  doctrines, 
ordinances,  usages,  confessions  of  faith,  sufferings, 
labors,  and  successes,  and  of  the  general  history  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  all  lands,"  that  it  has 
superseded  all  similar  publications,  and  will  become 
henceforth  the  standard  and   universal  n/.< 


a  religious  denomination  that  has  probably  about  five 
million  adherents  in  the  United  States. 

The  African  Baptist  Church  was  organized  by 
twelve  persons  in  June,  1809.  They  rented  a  lot  on 
Tenth  Street,  above  Vine,  and  built  a  house  twenty- 
six  by  thirty-seven  feet.  Henry  Cunningham,  of  Sa- 
vannah, preached  here  until  1812,  when  John  King, 
of  Virginia,  a  white  man,  was  ordained  pastor.  In 
1825  this  congregation  moved  to  what  is  now  Havi- 
land  Place,  running  west  from  Eighth  Street,  below 
Vine,  and  built  a  new  church. 

In  1817  the  Second  Church  again  sent  out  a  colony 
of  seventy-six  members,  which,  on  September  10th, 
organized  themselves  into  a  church  ;  they  chose  Rev. 
John  Grigg  as  pastor,  and  secured  a  lot  on  New 
Market  Street  above  Noble.  Their  plain  brick  build- 
ing was  dedicated  Jan.  1,  1818.  Rev.  Mr.  Grigg  re- 
signed in  1S19,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Griffin.  The  latter  in  1825  resigned,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Elisha  Cushman.  March  20, 1820,  the 
church  was  incorporated  as  the  New  Market  Street 
Baptist  Church.  The  original  incorporators  were 
Adam  Corfield,  George  Hacker,  Reuben  Jarman, 
Abednego  T.  Whitton,  Enoch  Cummings,  Peter 
Street,  and  others. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1814,  thirty-three  delegates 
assembled  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  organized  the  General  Missionary  Con- 
vention of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  etc.  This 
body  passed  through  several  changes,  and  gave  rise, 
in  1845,  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
which,  in  1883,  had  in  foreign  fields,  190  American 
missionaries,  1366  ordained  and  unordained  native 
preachers,  1090  churches,  and  102,261  church  mem- 
bers, of  whom  10,667  were  converts  baptized  the 
preceding  year. 

On  July  4,  1827,  the  General  Association  was 
founded  in  the  Blockley  Philadelphia  Baptist  Church 
to  spread  the  gospel  in  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
first  half-century  of  its  existence  it  commissioned 
1430  missionaries,  and  formed  or  fostered  133 
churches.  During  1883  the  Baptist  City  Mission 
of  Philadelphia,  about  four  years  in  existence,  work- 
ing for  the  same  object  as  the  General  Association, 
and  in  a  portion  of  its  field,  with  it  raised  about 
$22,000,  and  employed  fifty-eight  missionaries. 

The  society  for  assisting  in  their  education  students 
for  the  Baptist  ministry  in  this  State  has  its  head- 
quarters and  its  ablest  supporters  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  last  twenty  of  the  forty-tour  years  of  its  ex- 
istence it  has  expended  an  average  of  $11,000  per 
year,  and  it  has  an  invested  fund  of  $33,500.  It 
has  aided  over  500  students  for  the  ministry,  350  of 
whom  are  recorded  to  be  living  and  at  work  at  the 
present  time.  This  year  (1884)  seventy  students  are 
under  its  fostering  care. 

Pennsylvania  has  led  in  the  Baptist  ranks  in  edu- 
cation aswell  as  in  works  of  benevolence.  Isaac 
Eaton's  Hopewell  Academy  (1756)  was  the  first  in 
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the  country.    Dr.  Samuel  Jones'  Pennepek  Academy 
lasted   from    L766  to  1794.     Dr.  William  Staughton 
had  a  school  of  theology  early  in  the  century— re- 
moved to  Washington  in  1821,  as  Columbian  College. 
Haddington  College    1832)  led  finally  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lewisburg,  established  in  1846.    The  Crozer 
al  Seminary  became  a  noble  monument  of 
the  liberality  of  theCrozers.     The  Jaynes,  Creswells, 
Bells,  and  a  host  more  are  worthily  remem- 
bered among  educational  benefactors.    The  Baptists 
ontrol   five  academies  in   the  State,  with 
ii  hundred  pupils ;  the  University  at  Lewis- 
burg, and  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  ;  the  build- 
endowments  of  these  institutions  are  valued 
00.      The   Baptist  Home  and   Infirmary  of 
Philadelphia,  located   upon    spacious  grounds,   with 
partial   endowments  already  secured,   are  valued  at 
$175,000.    The  Baptist  <  (rphanage,  yet  in  its  infancy, 
is  a  credit  to  the  denomination,  and  a  cause  for  grati- 
lOse  who  need  its  shelter,  and  to  their  help- 
less friends,  and  to  the  benevolent  who  compassionate 
the  dependent  young. 

The  Baptists,  in  February,  1818,  began  their  first 
religious  periodical  in  the  city,  The  Latter  Day  Lumi- 
nary. It  was  published  quarterly,  and  was  edited 
with  marked  ability.  Tin'  National  Baptist,  a  weekly 
journal,  under  the  control  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland, 
editor  and  proprietor,  is  the  organ  of  the  Baptists  of 
tli.'  Slate  and  of  a  large  part  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
widely  circulated  and  deservedly  influential. 

The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  is  located 
in  this  city  and  chiefly  sustained  by  its  Baptist  people. 
It  has  seven  thousand  volumes  of  religious  literature, 
containing  many  that  are  invaluable,  and  its  growth 
is  steady.  The  works  which  Baptists  have  written 
and  those  which  have  been  published  against  them 
lie  lovingly  together,  and  calmly  invite  the  examina- 
tion of  those  who  bow  the  spirit  to  the  sceptre  of 
truth. 

In  1826  the  Baptist  Tract  Society,  located  at  Wash- 
ington, was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1845  be- 
came the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  The 
work  of  this  society  is  something  enormous.  Its  total 
number  of  publications  in  I883wasl326.  The  printed 
matter   issued   between    1824  and   1883  would  make 

184,953,592  copies  of  I !-:-.  tracts,  and  periodicals, 

080,328,003   is pages,  or  4,720,215,336 

16mo  pagi  in  1883,  from  the  business 

onary  departments  was  $521,919.16,  an  in- 
crca-e  of  s7 2,.">< "12.45  over  any  preceding  year.  In  1888 
it  had  159  colporteurs  and  Sunday-school  missionaries 
laboring  all   over  our  broad   land.      It  has  employed 

1949  Bible  colporteurs,  Sunday-school,  and  publica- 
tion missionaries  and  secretaries  from  its  beginning. 
During  this  period  these  men  have  sold  306,182  books, 

and   given   away    105,963,   and   they  have  distributed 

pages  of  tracts,  held  68,038  prayer-meetings, 
baptized   15,221    convert-,  constituted  569  churches, 

and   organized   5384   Sunday--.  I I-     ,.,.|    the  SOcietj 


in  the  same  time  has  given  donations  of  various 
amounts  to  9992  schools. 

In  1876  the  Publication  Society  occupied  its  new 
marble  building  at  1420  Chestnut  Street,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $258,000,  and  free  from  debt.  Its  capital, 
permanent  and  other  funds,  and  house  are  valued  at 
not  less  than  8700,000. 

The  Baptists  have  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
institutions  and  church  organizations  in  1884: 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1420  Chestnut  Street.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Griffiths,  D.D.,  secretary;  Rev.  G.  J.  Johnson,  D.D.,  mission- 
ary secretary;  Rev.  G.  W.  Anderson,  D.D.,  book  e.litor;  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Dyer,  Ph.D.,  Sunday-school  sales  department ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Kay, 
D.D.,  Sunday-school  missionary. 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1420  Chestnut  Street.  William 
Cathcart,  D.D.,  president:  H.  E.  Lincoln,  treasurer  and  librarian. 

Bipti-t  City  Mission,  1420  Chestnut  Street.  Charles  H.  Banes,  president; 
Rev.  James  French,  superintendent. 

Baptist  Home,  Seventeenth  and  Norris  Streets.  Mrs.  Levi  Kuowles, 
president     Mrs  Charles  H.  Banes,  treasurer. 

Baptist  Orphanage.  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Silverton  Avenue.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam B.  Hanna,  president;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stadiger,  treasurer. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D.,  editor  and  proprietor  National  Baptist 

Ret  W.  H  Conard,  corresponding  secretary  Pennsylvania  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Association. 

Rev.    R.    M.    Luther,  district  secretary  American   Baptist    Missionary 

Rev.  *;     M    Spratt,  [)  I>  ,  corresponding  secretary  Pennsylvania  Baptist 

Education  Sot  iety 
Rev.  Thomas  Swaim,  D.D.,  district  secretary  American  Baptist  Home 

Mission  Society. 
Churches.— Abbottsford,  Baltimore  Avenue,  near  Fifty-second  Street. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 
Alleghany  Avenue  Minion,  Alleghany  and  Frankford  Avenues.    Rev. 

William  Lawrence. 
Angora,  Baltimore  Avenue,  near  Gray's  Lane.     Rev.  J.  E.  Craig. 
Berean,  Chestnut  Street,  above  Fortieth.    Rev.  Edgar  M.  Levy,  D.D. 
Bethany,  Fox  Chase. 

Beth-Eden,  corner  of  Broad  and  Spruce  Streets.     Rev.  John  T.  Beck- 
ley. 
Bethesda,  Fifth  and  Venango  Streets. 
Blockley,    Fifty-third   Street,  above    Haverford    Avenue.     Rev.   E.   H. 

Bronson. 
Bridesburg  Mission  of  Frankford  Church. 

Broad  Street,  corner  of  Broad  and  Brown  Streets.    E.  L.  Magoon,  D.D. 
Bustleton  Chapel,  Bustleton.     Rev.  Charles  Warwick. 
Byberry.     Rev.  T.  C.  Trotter. 

Calvary,  Fifth  Street  below  Carpenter.     Rev.  F.  C.  Colby. 
Centennial,  Twenty-third  and  oxford  Streets.     Rev.  I.  D.  King. 
Chapel  of  Hebron   Baptist  Church,  Fifty-sixth  and  Vine  Streets.     Rev. 

T.  G.  Denchfield. 
Chapel  of  Second  Church  (colored),  Frankford. 
CheBtnut  Hill,  Main  ami  Summit  Streets.     Rev.  B.  F.  Robb. 
East,  Hanover  Street  above  Girard  Avenue.     Rev.  S.  S.  Woodward. 
Eleventh  (Chapel),  Twenty-first  and  Diamond  Streets.    Rev   1   Newton 

Ritner. 


Wavne.      Rev,   James 


Knon    iGerniantown),    Coulter    Sn 

Brooks. 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Queen  Street,  above  Bidge  Avenue.    Rev.  H.  W. 

Fifth,  Eighteenth  and  Sprint:  Garden  Streets.     Rev.  John  Peddle,  D.D. 
Fiftieth,  corner  Seventh  Street  and  Susquehanna  Avenue.     Rev.  J.  T. 
Craig. 

First,  Conor  Broad  and  Al.  b  S !:.       1!.\ ,  loorge  D.  Boardman,  D.D. 

Fiist    iWe-t    Philadelphia),  corner  Chestnut   and  Thirty-sixth  Streets. 

Rev.  W.  11    Robinson, 

First  African,  Che n\  Si I,  ea-t  of  Eleventh.    Rev.  T.  Doughty  Miller. 

-i\tb  street,  above  Poplar.     Rev.  J.  S.  Gubelmann. 

si  Fifth  and  Button* IStreets.    Rev.  J.  B.  G.  Pidge. 

Frankford    First),  cornel  Panl  and  Unity  Streets.    Rev.  T.  P.  Coulston. 

Frankford  (Soomli,  Colored.     Rev.  K  G.Cooper. 

Frankford    Vvenue   cornor  Frankford  Avenue  and  Aramingo  street. 

ttei    •     I    Morgan. 
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Germau  Mission,  Restein   Hal],  Siv.nl].  ami  Hi.-kii i  Streets.     Rev. 

John  O.Schmidt. 
Germantown  (First),  Prire  Street.     Rev.  J.  S.  James. 
Gerinantown  (Second),  corner  of  Main  and  Upsal  Streets.     Rev.  John 

Germantown  (Third),  cornor  Wister  and  Wakefield  StreetB.    Rev.  J.  L.   j 

Ray 
Gethsemane,  corner  Eighteenth  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue.     Rev.   | 

Lewis  P.  Hornberger,  D.D. 
Grace,  Berks  Street,  above  Eleveuth.    Rev.  R.  H.  Conwell. 
Haverford  Avenue,  Haverford  and  Westminster  Avenues  and  Fifty-sixth    i 

Street.     Rev.  T.  G.  Denchfield. 
Holmesbtlrg,  Main  Street.     Rev.  S.  V.  Marsh. 
Hope  Mission  of  the  Second  Church,  Richmond  and  Neft*  Streets.     Rev. 

W.  G.  Russell. 
Immanuel  Chape],  Twenty-third  Street,  above  Race. 
Lehigh  Avenue,  Lehigh  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street.    Rev.  Walter 

Calley. 
Lower  Dublin,  near  Bustleton.     Rev.  Charles  Warwick. 
Manatawna.  Cpper  Roxbwroiigh.     Rev.  W.  B.  Tolan. 
Manayunk,  Green  Lane,  below  Wood  Street. 

Mantua,  Fortieth  Street  and  Silverton  Avenue.  Rev.  J.  G.  Walker,  D.D. 
Memorial,  corner  Broad  and  Master  Streets.  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D. 
Messiah,  Dauphin  Street,  near  Amber  (west  of  Frankford  Avenue).  Rev. 

W.  W.  Dalbey. 
Milestown,  Oak  Lane.    Rev.  C.  C.  Earle,  Branchtown. 
Monumental,  Forty-first  and  Ludlow  Streets.     Rev.  Robert  A.  Finn. 
Moore  Street  Mission.     Rev.  James  French. 
Mount  Olive,  Hall,  Seventeenth  and  Poplar  Streets. 
Mount  Vernon  Mission,  Washington  Street,  above  Hippie's  Lane,  Mana- 
yunk. 
Nicetown,  Germantown  Avenue,  above  Broad  Street.    Rev.  Henry  Bray. 
North,  Eighth  Street,  above  Master.    Rev.  J.  J.  Muir. 
Olivet,  corner  Sixth  and  Federal  Streets.     Rev.  B.  F.  Leipsner. 
Passyunk,  Passyunk  Avenue,  west  of  Broad  Street. 
Pilgrim,  corner  Twenty-third  and  Christian  Streets.   Rev.  George  A. 

Peltz,  D.D. 
Pine  Grove  Chapel,  Bristol  turnpike,  near  Tacony. 
Poplar  Street  Chapel  of  Fifth  Church,  Poplar  Street,  near  Twenty- 
seventh. 
Powelton  Avenue,  Powelton  Avenue,  above  Thirty-sixth  Street.     Rev.    | 

F.  B.  Greul. 
Roxborough,   Ridge   Avenue,  opposite   Lyceum   Avenue.     Rev.  J.  W. 

Willmarth. 
Sandy  Ford  Chapel,  Bustleton  turnpike. 

idiuavian  Mission,  Hazel  Street,  below  Second. 
Second,  Seventh   Street,  below   Girard   Avenue.     Rev.  William   Cath- 

cart,  D.D. 
Second  German,  Second  Street,  above  Norris.     Rev.  John  Linker. 
Shiloh  (colored),  South  Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh.     Rev.  W. 

C.  Dennis. 
South  Broad  Street,  corner  Broad  and  Reed  Streets.     Rev.  P.  L.  Jones. 
South  Seventh  Street  Mission.    South  Seventh  and  Emily  Streets. 
Spring  Garden,  Thirteenth    Street,  above    Wallace.     Rev.  J.   W.  T. 

Boothe,  D.D. 
Spruce  Street,  Spruce  Street,  below  Fifth.     Rev.  C.  H.  Thomas. 
Tabernacle,  Chestnut  Street,  above  Eighteenth.    Rev.  G.  E.  Rees. 
Tacony.     Rev.  W.  W.  Ferris. 

Tenth,  Eighth  Street,  above  Green.     Rev.  A.  J.  Rowland,  D.D. 
Third,  Second  Street,  above  Catharine.    Rev.  W.  H.  Sbermer. 
Trinity  Mission,  northwest  corner  Markoe  and  Seneca  Streets. 
Union,  Minster  Street,  above  Sixth.    Rev.  W.  Wallace. 
Wheatsheaf  Mission  of  Frankford  Church,  Bridesburg. 
White  Hall,  Twenty-third  Ward.     Rev.  K.  Walling. 
WiBsahickon  Chapel,  Ridge  Avenue,  above  Dawson  Street. 
York  Street  Mission,  York  and  Fourth  Streets.    William  Edis,  lay  mis- 
sionary. 
Zion  (colored),  Hall,  Thirteenth  and  Poplar.    Rev.  Horace  Waylaud. 
Free  Baptists  (Macedonian  Missions).— ]'ir-t, Twelfth  and  McKean  Streets. 

Hev.  Ernest  G.  Wesley. 
First  Colored,  Rodman  Street,  atn.ve  Tenth.      Ivev.  Alfred  Brown. 


THE   TDNKERS. 

Hardly   any  sect  now  in  existence  has  a  greater 
number  of  names  than  the  Tunkers,  who  have  also 


been  known  as  the  Dunkers,  Dunkards,  Tumblers, 
Dumplers,  Brethren,  and  German  Baptists.  They 
now  have  two  churches  in  Philadelphia,  and  their 
early  history  centres  about  "  Bebber's  township"  and 
Germantown.  They  are  in  belief  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, with  a  Universalist  tendency,  and  with  certain 
tenets  that  are  strongly  Roman  Catholic.  They  first 
became  well  organized  near  Schwartzenau,  Germany, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  appeared  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1717,  when  twenty  families  arrived, 
settling  at  Germantown,  Oley,  Skippack,  Conestoga, 
and  Falkner's,  and  lacking  religious  organization 
till  1722,  when  their  clergymen,  Messrs.  Becker, 
Gantz,  Gomery,  and  the  Trautz  brothers,  visited 
them,  succeeding  in  forming  a  church  December 
25th  the  next  year,  in  "  Bebber's  township."1  Rev. 
Peter  Becker  (or  Baker),  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing of  their  evangelists,  held  the  first  meeting  at  his 
own  house,  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  then 
baptized  Martin  Urner  and  wife,  Heinrich  Landes 
and  wife,  and  Friederich  Long,  in  the  Wissahickon. 
The  love-feast  and  holy  communion  were  observed 
the  same  evening,  at  the  house  of  John  Gomery. 
This  was  the  first  love-feast  celebrated  in  America  by 
the  Tunkers. 

The  original  members  of  the  Tunker  Church 
were  Peter  Backer,  Henrick  Traut,  Henry  Holzapfel, 
Johannes  Gomery,  Jeremiah  Traut,  Balser  Traut, 
Stephen  Koch,  John  Freis,  John  Kempser,  Johannes 
Hildebrand,  Daniel  Ritter,  George  Balser  Gans, 
Magdalina  Traut,  Anna  Gomery,  Maria  Hildebrand, 
Joanna  Gans,  Jacob  Koch,  Johannes  Priesz,  and 
Johannes  Kaempfer.  Rev.  Peter  Baker,  their  first 
minister,  was  born  at  Delsheim,  in  Germany,  in 
1687  ;  was  educated  a  Presbyterian  ;  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Baptists  in  1714;  came  to  America 
in  1719;  settled  with  the  church  at  Bebberstown  in 
1723;  ceased  to  preach  in  1746,  and  died  in  the  year 
1748. 

A  good  idea  of  their  present  customs  and  beliefs 
may  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Cathcart's  "  Baptist  ( Vclo- 
psedia"  and  from  Dr.  Baird's  "  Religion  in  America," 
but  the  earlier  Tunkers,  such  as  organized  in  "  Beb- 
ber's township,"  were  more  ascetic  and  communal, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  a  long  tunic,  reaching  to  the  heels,  confined  by  a 
sash  about  the  waist,  and  also  a  hood  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dominican  friars.  This  dress  was  adopted  by 
both  males  and  females,  with  the  addition,  by  the 
latter,  of  a  veil,  which  was  not  withdrawn  in  public. 


1  This  tract,  bought  by  Matthias  van  Bebber,  was  above  Gtermantown 

proper,  and  its  name  was  soon  corrupted  to  "Beggar's  town,"  a  name 
still  in  use.    The  township  was  settled  in  1C84.    So  tborol 
origin  of  the  name  forgotten  that   Morgan    Edwards,  writing  in  1770, 
describing  tho  meeting-house  of  the   Tunkers,   says,  "  1 

hoUSe  is  of  Stone,  thirty  feet  square,  ere.  |  ,■,  |    I  In-   \  .-.i        1770),  OH  &  lot  of 

eighty  rods.     On  the  same  lot  stands  their  old  building, l.-.l    i  .l.,im 

IYttikofler,  for  his  dwelling-house,  in  1731,  and  because  it  was  the  first 
house  in  the  place,  and  erected  by  a  beggar,  the  village  assumed  the 
name  of  '  Beggai.-tou  n.'  " 
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The  beard  was  never  cut,  though  it  was  customary  to  j 
clip  the  bair.  The  sexes  were  kept  entirely  separate, 
even  at  seasons  of  religious  worship.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  at  the  occurrence  of  their  love-feasts,  one  ; 
of  their  sacraments,  when  men  and  women  dined  at 
the  same  table.  They  prohibited  marriage,  and  if 
any  insisted  on  abandoning  celibacy  they  must  also 
ahanil.in  I  he  geographic  limits  of  the  society,  though 
they  could  settle  in  the  vicinity,  worship  as  formerly, 
I  eir  portion  of  the  public  funds,  and  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  by  their  brethren  and 
Bisters.  Their  diet  was  of  the  most  simple  sort,  and 
flesh  of  all  kind  was  proscribed  by  their  rules,  ex- 
cept at  the  love-feasts,  when  mutton  and  no  other 
kind  of  meat  was  eaten.  Their  furniture  was  very 
plain;  a  hare  bench  served  for  a  bed,  and  a  small 
block  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  Their  religious  exercises 
consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  private  meditation. 
Beside  this  they  had  seasons  of  public  worship,  when 
the  men  met  in  their  appointed  place,  and  the  women 
in  theirs.  They  were  required  to  worship  four  times 
each  day. 

In  baptism  they  are  immersionists,  not  by  one  act, 
but  by  three,  making  a  triple  immersion,  and  they 
dip  the  candidates  head  forward  under  water,  while 
kneeling.  Their  name  "  Tunker"  is  said  to  come 
from  "Tunken,"  "sops/'  "to  dip  a  morsel."  Some 
of  their  doctrinal  beliefs  were  as  follows  : 

That  future  happiness  was  to  be  procured  by  pen- 
ance and  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  this  world; 
evidently  being  tainted  with  the  Gnostic  opinion  that. 
evil  was  inherent  in  matter. 

That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
but  that  it  could  and  ought  to  be  secured  by  good 
works,  each  individual  thus  working  out  his  own  sal- 
vation independent  of  the  atonement. 

That  men  might  perform  more  good  works  than  re- 
quired by  God,  ami  that  these  would  be  credited  to 
the  account  of  those  who  were  remiss  in  duty,  so  that 
they  might  not  only  work  out  their  own  but  others' 
salvation  by  deeds  of  supererogation. 

That  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked  was  not 
to  be  eternal.  They  insisted  that  Christ  preached 
lli>  gospel  to  the  dead,  and  that  the  souls  ofjusl  men 
made  perfect  were  employed  as  missionaries  to  the 
spirits  of  such  as  enjoyed  no  means  of  grace  in  this 
world. 

That  sundry  Jewish  divisions  of  time  were  typical 
nf  certain  periods  after  the  general  judgment,  when 
repentant  spirits  would  be  admitted  to  bliss  from  the 
scene  of  their  punishment.  And  that  at  the  very  last 
o  persisted  in  impenitence  would  be  con- 
verted by  a  special  art  of  divine  interposition  and  re- 
ceived into  glory.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been 
imlii  aii  d  by  the  Jewish  jubilee. 

That  deeds  of  violence  were  nol  justifiable,  even  in 
cases  of  self-defense. 

That  the  members  of  Christ's  church  should  on  no 
account  engage  in  litigation. 


Their  church  government  and  discipline  were  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Baptists  in  general. 

The  Bebberstown  (or  Upper  Germantown)  Church 
grew  but  slowly.  In  September,  1720,  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Mack  came  from  Germany  with  his  three  sons, 
Johannes  Mack,  Valentine  Mack,  and  Alexander 
Mack,  Jr.,  also  Hans  Gunde,  Andreas  Bony,  Johann 
Naas,  Anthony  Deerdorf,  Jacob  More,  Rudolph  Har- 
ley,  Johann  Peter  von  Lausche,  Jacob  Kalckgluesser, 
Johannes  Kipping,  Jacob  Bossert,  Heinrich  Kalck- 
gluesser, Christopher  Kalckgluesser,  Wilhelm  Knep- 
per,  Jacob  Schneider,  Matthias  Schneider,  Johannes 
Pettenkoffer,  Hans  Koch,  George  Koch,  Reinhard 
Hammer,  and  others,  who  greatly  strengthened  the 
church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  Mack  was  born  in  1679  or 
1680.  He  died  at  Germantown  (being  an  assistant  to 
Rev.  Peter  Becker),  on  the  19th  of  January.  1735. 
His  son,  Rev.  Alexander  Mack,  Jr..  who  succeeded 
him  at  Germantown,  was  called  to  the  ministry  June 
1,  1748,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  1753,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  bishop,  at  which  time  the 
public  charge  of  the  church  at  Germantown  was 
laid  upon  him.  He  preached  until  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  March,  1803. 

In  1731  the  congregation  obtained  for  their  place 
of  worship  a  house  erected  by  John  Pettikoffer  for 
his  dwelling-house,  and  meetings  were  held  there  till 
1770. 

About  this  time,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
theTunkers  of  Bebberstown  attempted  an  enterprise, 
which  connects  them  closely  with  the  Ephrata  Breth- 
ren, indeed  Ephrata  was  often  called  "  Tunkertown." 
Conrad  Beissel,  who  had  about  1732  founded  the 
large  monastery  in  Ephrata,  had  been  a  Tunker. 

At  Ephrata  the  habit  of  the  Capuchins  or  White 
Friars  was  adopted  by  both  the  brethren  and  sisters, 
which  consisted  of  short  trowsers  and  vest,  with  a 
long  white  gown  and  cowl  of  woolen  webbing  in 
winter,  and  linen  in  summer.  That  of  the  sisters 
differed  only  in  the  substitution  of  petticoats  for  trow- 
sers, and  some  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  cowl. 
Monastic  names  were  given  to  all  who  entered  the 
cloister.  There  were  three  places  of  worship, — Sha- 
ron, Bethany,  and  Zion.  The  brethren  had  a  farm, 
a  paper-mill,  printing-office,  and  oil-mill ;  the  sisters 
spun  linen  and  wove  cloth. 

We  are  indebted  to  "  Historic  Notes  of  Olden  Time 
in  Roxborough  and  Manayunk,"  written  by  Horatio 
Gates  Jones,  and  published  in  the  Manayunk  Star  in 
1859,  for  the  following  translations  from  the  "Chron- 
icon  Ephratense,"  published  in  1786,  which  purported 
to  be  the  work  of  two  monks,  whose  religious  names 
were  "  Lamech"  and  "  Agrippa."  One  of  them  says, — 

"On  the  12th  of  April,  1736,  I  moved  to  Brother  Alexander  Mack's, 
where  three  of  us  lived  for  some  time.  In  the  year  17:17  we  built  a 
honse  in  a  valley  one  mile  liom  Germantown,  into  which  we  moved 
October  14th  of  the  same  year.     Another  hermit,  named  John   Ueiss- 

the  21st  of  Match,  1788,  my  three  brethren— Alexander  Mack,   Henry 
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Hoecker,  ami  John  l;*'is>m;in —  !••!(  nip,  ami  wont  to  tin-  hermits  in  Eph- 
rata.  whilst  the  housekeeper  went  again  to  the  country.  After  this 
another  pious  housefather  came  and  lived  with  me,  hut  ouly  up  to 
March  27,  1739,  at  which  time  I  moved  also  to  the  solitary  ones  at 
Ephrata." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  supposed  monas- 
tic establishment  founded  by  the  unknown  author  of 
the  "Chronicon  Ephratense"  was  only  kept  up  about 
seventeen  months,  and  could  not  have  been  composed 
of  more  than  seven  persons.  The  question  is,  Where 
is  the  house  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  the  "  Chron- 
icon ?"  Was  it  the  old  Gorgas  mansion,  now  known 
as  the  "  Monastery?''  It  is  altogether  unlikely.  The 
"  Historic  Notes,"  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
say  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon,  on  the  east- 
em  side,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  a  mile  above  the 
Red  Bridge,  there  is  "  a  large,  three-story  house  of  i 
dressed  stone,  with  an  old-fashioned  hollow  cornice. 
That  building  is  the  so-called  'Monastery  of  the 
Wissahickon,'  but  not  as  originally  built,  for  many 
of  the  windows  have  been  walled  up,  and  a  cornice 
that  once  projected  over  the  first  row  of  windows  has 
been  removed.  In  fact,  the  old  house,  which  was  a 
grand  mansion  in  its  pristine  glory,  has  been  thor-  ( 
oughly  modernized,  with  the  exception  that  it  has 
escaped  the  vandalic  coat  of  exterior  plaster  which 
in  this  region  has  ruined  many  a  noble  old  house." 

But,  as  the  writer  proceeds  to  show,  the  ground  in 
question  was  sold  in  March,  1747,  to  John  Gorgas,  of  I 
Germantown.  In  1752  the  latter  conveyed  half  of  it 
to  his  brother,  Joseph  Gorgas,  aud  there  is  a  recital 
in  the  deed  that  Joseph  had  since  (1747)  erected  at 
his  own  cost  and  charges  "  a  three-story  stone  house 
or  messuage  on  a  certain  piece  or  spot  of  land."  Jo- 
seph Gorgas  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  erected  this 
house  for  purposes  of  seclusion  and  meditation.  It 
is  said,  "  Hither  were  gathered  congenial  spirits  like 
himself,  and  there  they  held  sweet  communion."  A 
small  strip  of  land  below  the  county  bridge  is  pointed  I 
out  as  the  place  where  the  monks  were  accustomed 
to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  Wissahickon, 
and  on  the  early  township  map  the  spot  is  designated 
as  the  Baptisterion. 

Joseph  Gorgas  sold  the  lot  with  the  house,  now 
called  the  "Monastery,"  to  Edward  Milner  in  1761, 
and  it  has  since  gone  through  various  hands.  The 
house  in  which  the  unknown  author  of  the  "  Chroni- 
con" lived  for  seventeen  months  could  not  have  been 
the  stone  mansion  to  which  tradition  affixes  the  title. 
There  is  no  proof  that  Gorgas  allowed  his  house  to 
be  used  for  monastic  purposes,  but  novelists  have 
made  much  of  the  legends  and  tales  of  hermits  and 
monks  that  cluster  thickly  about  the  vicinity.  George 
Lippard  and  Dr.  William  Fahnestock  drew  abun- 
dantly on  the  wealth  of  literary  material  in  this  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Wissahickon. 

In  1770  the  Tunkers  built  their  meeting-house, 
which  still  stands  on  the  main  street  of  the  modern 
Germantown,  above  Sharpnack  Street,  and  held  their 


first  meeting  June  8th.  The  following  persons  were 
then  members  :  Alexander  Mack,  minister,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter;  Christopher  Saur,  exhorter,  with 
his  wife  and  son  ;  Margaret  Bozer,  deaconess ;  George 
Shriber  and  wife,  Henry  Slingluff  and  two  daughters, 
Philip  Weaver  and  wife,  Peter  Sybert  and  wife,  John 
Slingluff  and  wife,  Henry  Slingluff',  Anthony  Snyder 
and  wife,  Richard  Roob,  Michael  Keyser,  Peter  Keyser 
and  wife,  Jacob  Bow- 
man and  wife,  Justus 
Fox  and  wife,  John 
Kime,  Conrad  Good, 
Conrad  Stamm  and 
wife,  Hannah  Stamm, 
Mary  Baker,  Sarah 
Baker,  Susanna  Baker, 
Eve  Fith,  Elizabeth 
Bozer,  Mary  Bossert, 
Margaret  Herzbach, 
Magdalen  Mellenger, 
Elizabeth  Roob,  Chris- 
tian Van  Lashet  and  wife,  William  Spyra,  Nathaniel 
Shriber,  Katharine  Shriber,  Henry  Sharpnack  and 
wife,  Mary'Nyse,  Rudolph  Haly  and  wife,  Mary  Fend, 
Sybelia  Ent. 

The  church  had  no  graveyard  for  the  members,  who 
were  buried  in  the  Mennonite  and  other  grounds  until 
1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  so  terribly  in  the 
city  that  sufficient  places  could  hardly  be  found  to 
bury  the  dead  in.  The  brethren  then  took  up  a  sub- 
scription for  a  graveyard,  to  which  Alexander  Mack 
subscribed  10s.,  Peter  Keyser  15s.,  Garret  Clemens 
15s.,  Michael  Keyser  10s.,  Dirck  Keyser  10s.,  Chris- 
tian von  Lashet  15s.,  Peter  Keyser,  Jr.,  lis.  3d., 
William  Keyser  10s.,  Benjamin  Lehman  lis.  3</., 
Thomas  Langstroth  £1,  Peter  Leibert  15s.,  etc.  In 
1804  they  also  bought  the  adjoining  lot  to  the  meet- 
ing-house for  a  road,  that  they  could  drive  in  with  a 
"  wagon  or  cart  to  the  stable,  and  down  to  the  graveyard, 
if  needs  be  ;  and  a/so  to  enlarge  the  graveyard  at  a  future 
day."  Four  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  were  paid 
for  it,  in  two  installments.  The  first  was  made  up 
by  subscription,  and  the  second  was  borrowed  from 
Peter  Leibert  and  Peter  Keyser,  Jr.,  at  six  per  cent, 
interest.  To  the  subscription  we  find  Peter  Leibert 
gave  $50  ;  Peter  Keyser,  Jr.,  $50  ;  Peter  Keyser,  Sr., 
$40;  Michael  Keyser,$30;  Benjamin  Lehman,  $53.83; 
William  Keyser,  $20;  James  Lynd,  $10  ;  Keturah 
Clemens,  $10;  Catharine  Langstroth,  $10;  John 
Keyser,  $10,  etc. 

Rev.  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  and  Christopher  Saur 
were  occasionally  assisted  by  Philip  Weaver,  Na- 
thaniel Shriber,  and  Daniel  Leatherman.  Weaver 
afterward  went  to  Pipe  Creek,  Ind.,  and  Schreiber 
and  Leatherman  to  North  Carolina.  Rev.  t '.  Saur 
preached  regularly  until  1778,  and  occasionally  until 
April,  1780,  when  he  removed  from  Germantown  to 
Mathatchey,  where  he  died  in  August,  17 si.  The 
Rev.  Peter  Keyser  succeeded  Rev.  Christopher  Saur, 
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and  was  ina.li-  bishop  A.ug.  22,  1802.]  Although  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  his  connection  w  it! 
mantown  meeting  remained.  He  was  always  ready 
■  he  Ben  ices  on  Sundays,  although  he  had 
to  .en,,-  from  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose.  This 
duty,  without  regard  to  weather,  he  was  never  known 
to  neglect.  \  it ■  i  he  was  installed  as  bishop  he  was 
assisted  in  the  ministry  at  Germantown  i  i 
Hubbs,  Christian  van  Lashet,  and  John  W.  Price. 

The  first  Tunker  Church  in  Philadelphia  was  or- 
ganized by  Bishop  Keyser  in  1813,  and  for  more  than 
four  year-  the  members  worshiped  in  a  school-room 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine  Streets. 
March  19,  1817,  the  members  of  this  congregation  held 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expedi- 
ency of  building  a  meeting-house,  when  it  was  stated 
that  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  were  already  sub- 
scribed. It  was  resolved  to  undertake  it.  and  James 
Lynd,  George  Gorgas,  Jacob  Ziegler,  James  Gorgas, 
and  John  Kink  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  ground.  They  purchased  a  lot  on  the 
east  side  of  Crown  Street,  below  Callowhill,  from 
-  ilwagen  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  was  forty-five  feet  front  on  Crown 
Street,  running  through  of  that  width  to  Fourth 
Street,  being  about  eighty-six  feet  from  street  to 
street.  Peter  Ivevser.  James  Lynd,  John  Heisler, 
John  Fox,  Christopher  Lehman,  J.  Gorgas,  Chris- 
topher "-.  Langstroth,  Michael  Keyser,  and  John 
Leibert  were  appointed  trustees,  and  also  were  the 
building  committee.  Strafer  &  Ritter  agreed  to  "lay 
the  brick  at  two  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  per 


1  Bishop  Keyser  was  fur  sixty-three  years  pastor  of  the  Germantown 

bia  Churches,  of  forty-seven  of  which  ho  was  the  bishop. 
He  was  a  most  efficient  preacher  in  both  the  English  ami  German  lan- 
I'.e  i  I"  his  profound  knowledge  o!  Scripture  lie  was  also  dis- 
n    olo.pion!  i  i. a.. i.  and  whenever  he  preached  he  drew 
irers  fl ill  denominations.     "  He  was  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, trl  vent  in  -pint,  sri  ving  the  I. old.1'  lor  beside  fait ii fully  discharg- 
ing his  numerous  secular  and  ministerial  labors,  he  was  engaged  in 
measure  for    the  good  of  his  fellow-man.     He  was  long  a 
mender,  and  for  a  while  secretary,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  inspector 
prism            .   live  member  ot  the  Society  for  Alle- 
viating the  Misei  os  of  the    Public    Pi  i s  and  was  director  and  con- 
troller of  the  public  schools  when  tin-  system  was  first  adopted.    Ger- 
hie  birthplace,  ami  he  was  baptized  by  Maltin  Urner,  of 
Coventry,  on  the  '*oth  of  September,  17s4,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
ailed  to  tie-  ministry  in  1785.     In  his  early  youth  he  was. 
remarkable  for  bis  quickness  of  conception  and  wonderful  ndeiiti  veness 
o.i.ni  u  lob  chapters  of  Scripture 
with  vciv   little  labor;  and  he  soon  had  the  whole  of  tlie  New  and  Old 

I  m  hi    menu  rj      [nl7M  he  relinquished  the 

tanning  business  in  Germantown  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  to  enter 
"i  led  .01  with   his  brother-in-law, 

■     under  the  firm  ol  Keyser  6  Gorgas,  until  1828,  when  he 
iinantown,  into 
:  an  by  In-  father.    'Tie-  Tunkers,  like  t)     I 

boliove  in  their  ministers  devoting  themselves 
ml   of  a  family 

1 aid  Keyser,  tbe  Mennonite,  was  publicly 

Ira  . rding,  Bavaria,  in  An   0  1.1.7 
n  Germany  into  Holland,  settling  in  the  city  of 
■!,  Petei  Dircli 
ere  among  tbe  original 
rmantown. 


thousand,  and  the  stone  at  seventy-five  cents  per  perch, 
and  make  an  allowance  in  the  bill.''  W.  Steinmetz 
agreed  to  furnish  the  brick  "  at  eight  dollars  and  fifty 
fifty  cents  per  thousand,  and  give  a  donation  of  three 
thousand  brick.''  William  Jones  offered  to  "  plaster 
the  house  at  ten  cents  per  yard,  and  make  a  present 
of  fifty  dollars."  These  prices,  of  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  are  perhaps  worth  record. 

The  house  was  consecrated  Oct.  12,  1817.  In  the 
morning  Bishop  Keyser  spoke  from  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  first  to  fifth  verses.  In  the  afternoon  he 
spoke  from  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  forty- 
sixth  verse  ;  and  in  the  evening  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Acts,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third 
verses.  March  5,  1818,  he  presented  the  church  with 
a  fine,  large  pulpit  Bible,  which  was  in  use  until  April 
21,  1854,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

The  first  additions  to  the  church  in  Philadelphia 
took  place  in  the  baptism  of  Christian  Flower  and 
j  Catharine  Evans,  on  Easter  day,  April  6,  1817,  in  the 
Schuylkill,  by  Bishop  Keyser.  He  (Keyser)  was  as- 
sisted by  James  Lynd,  John  Heisler,  Timothy  Bangor, 
John  Righter,  Thomas  Major,  and  John  Fox  in  his 
ministrations  to  the  Philadelphia  Church  during  1818 
and  for  some  time  after. 

At  this  time  (1884),  the  denomination  of  Brethren  or 
Tunkers  have  two  churches  in  this  city,  as  follows : 

Marshall  Street  above  Poplar,  Rev.  Joel  K.  Reimer 
presiding  elder ;  Main  Street  above  Sharpnack,  Ger- 
mantown, Rev.  J.  R.  Reinse. 

THE     MENNONITES. 

The  sect  known  as  Mennouites  has  erroneously  been 
claimed  by  some  writers  as  Baptists.  Dr.  William 
Cathcart,  in  his  "Baptist  Encyclopaedia,"  sums  up 
the  article  upon  "  Menno  and  the  Mennonites"  by  the 
declaration,  "The  Mennonites  of  to-day  are  a  little 
nearer  us  than  are  the  orthodox  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  they  are  not  Baptists."  Nor, 
although  nearer  to  the  Society  of  Friends  than  to  the 
Baptists,  are  they  identical  with  the  Quakers.  At 
present  they  have  two  churches  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  United  States  they  have  one  hundred  and  twenty 
churches  and  twenty  thousand  members.  They  have 
three  divisions, — Mennonites,  Reformed  Mennonites, 
and  the  Ornish  Church,  whose  discipline  is  more  strict 
than  either  of  the  two  first.  Mennonite  colonists  gave 
early  Germantown  much  of  its  distinctive  character, 
and  among  their  number  were  men  quite  as  remark- 
able in  their  way  as  Zinzendorf,  Muhlenberg,  and 
Tin una-  Elwood.  It  was  left  for  the  poet  Whittier 
to  discover  the  hidden  literary  material  in  the  quiet 
life  ami  pastoral  beauty  of  that  humble  colony,  and 
to  write  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  as  "The  Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim."  Though  in  later  life  he  joined 
the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  Pastorius  was  socially  and 
politically  the  Mennonite  leader  in  early  German* 
town. 

We  have  said  that  mild  and  pure  Mennouites  much 
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resembled  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  their  religious 
beliefs,  and  the  sects  readily  harmonized.     Barclay's 
"Religious   Societies   of   the   Commonwealth"   says  | 
the  early  leaders  of  "  Society  of  Friends  took  great 
interest  in  the  Mennonites."     The  Yearly  Meeting  of  , 
1709  gave  fifty  pounds  (then  a  large  sum)  "for  the 
Mennonites  of  the  Palatinate,  who  had  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Calvinists  in  Switzerland.     This 
required  the  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  above 
four  hundred  churches."    Jacob  Felner,  aNetherland 
Mennonite,  wrote,  Aug.  6,  1709,  to  Amsterdam,  from 
London,  saying  that  the  English  Friends  had  "sent 
eight  families  to  Pennsylvania  and  helped  them  lib- 
erally."    Quakers  joined  the  Mennonite  Church  at 
Haarlem    and   at   Crefeld.     Mennonites  joined   the 
Quaker  Societies  in  England  and  in  America.     The 
two  first  histories  of  the  Quakers  were  written   in 
Holland.     William  Sewel,  the  historian,  is  said  to  ! 
have  been  a  Mennonite.     Of  all  the  Germans  and 
Hollanders  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  during  Penn's 
administration,  none  were  so  much  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  that  great  lawgiver  and  statesman. 
If  there  is,  as  there  should  be,  much  in  religious  her- 
itage, no  sect  in  America  could  lay  claim  to  a  nobler 
history,  quiet  and  seemingly  unknown  though  it  be. 
The  Mennonites  assert  themselves,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  descendants  of  and  heirs  of  the  doctrines  of  the  | 
Waldense  communities  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
later,  the  Poor   Brethren  of  Lyons,  the   martyrs  of 
Provence  and  of  Switzerland.     The  Waldenses  were  I 
mostly   weavers,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  and  they  I 
spread  over  Europe  in  comparative  obscurity,  settling 
in  Flanders,  thence  extending  to  Holland,  where  they 
went  by  the  name  of  Tisserands  or  Weavers.     The 
Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  drew  Mennon- 
ites to  their  ranks.     John  of  Leyden,  and  Thomas 
Munzer,    those    fanatic    iconoclasts    and    socialists, 
probably  had  some  Waldense  followers,  but  the  real  | 
strength  of  the  sect  sided  with  the  far  different  move- 
ment of  Menno  Simons,  Dirck  Philips,  David  Jovis, 
and  Battenburg,  at  their  noted  convention  at  Buck- 
hold,  Westphalia,  in  1538.     Menno  was  the  first  to 
teach  the  complete  severance  of  church  and  state. 
He  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light,  also 
non-resistance,  and  denounced  war,  infant  baptism, 
and  the  taking  of  oaths.     They  were  bitterly  perse- 
cuted, two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  being  put  to 
death,  seventy-four  by  fire  in  Antwerp  alone.     They 
were   crushed  with   weights,  broken   on   the  wheel,  I 
cruelly  mutilated,  driven  from  their  homes,  and  so 
caused  to  found  silk  and  linen  manufactures  at  Ham-  I 
burg,  in  Prussia,  and  up  the  Rhine.     The  men  who  ' 
organized    the   early  Baptist   Churches   in   England  j 
had  been  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam,  and  from  these 
Baptists,  George  Fox,  so  Barclay  says,  imbibed  many  ! 
of  his  views.     Hardly  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
early  Quaker  missionaries  is  more  interesting  than 
their  account  of  the  welcome  they  received  among 
the  Mennonites  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  and  their 


naive  astonishment  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects  should  be  so  similar.  Thomas  Story,  recorder 
of  deeds,  left  Philadelphia  in  1715,  and  visited  the 
Dutch  Mennonites,  preaching  in  many  of  their  assem- 
blies, and  entertained  by  them  in  staid  and  cordial 
fellowship.  In  religious  matters  he  said  they  "had 
no  difference." 

In  the  year  1683,  William  Penn  offered  a  refuge  to 
the  persecuted  Mennonites,  and  they  settled  in  Ger- 
mantown  that  autumn,  having  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia October  Gth.  On  the  12th  of  that  month  a  war- 
rant was  issued  to  Pastorius  for  6000  acres  of  land  ;  a 
fortnight  later  fourteen  divisions  were  allotted,  the 
colonists  drawing  lots  for  choice.  By  May,  1684, 
Pastorius  had  shared  out  5350  acres,  as  follows :  to 
the  purchasers  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  Jacobus  van 
de  Walle  535  acres,  John  Jacob  Schutz  428,  Johan 
Wilhelm  Uberfield  107,  Daniel  Behagel  356?,  George 
Strauss  178*,  Jans  Laurens  535,  Abraham  Hosevoet 
535,  total  2675  acres ;  to  purchasers  from  Crefeld, 
Germany,  Jacob  Telner  989  acres,  Jan  Streypers 
275,  Dirck  Sipman  588,  Govert  Remke  161,  Lenert 
Arets  501,  Jacob  Isaacs  161,  total  2675  acres  also. 
Pastorius  received  200  acres,  and  Jurian  Hartsfelder 
150  acres.  It  is  said  also  that  Heinrich  Frey  and, 
probably,  Cornelius  Bom  were  of  the  first  colonists. 
Pastorius  dug  the  first  cave,  and  others  followed  his 
example,  and  built  log  huts  in  which  they  passed  the 
first  winter.  Most  of  the  purchasers  in  Germany 
seem  to  have  sent  friends  or  relatives  with  Pastorius. 
Walter  Seimens,  Isaac  van  Bebber,  and  Jacob  Tel- 
ner, the  central  figure  in  the  migration,  afterward 
owner  of  Telner  township,  on  the  Skippack,  came 
over  in  1684,  and  for  thirteen  years  lived  at  German- 
town  in  close  business  and  social  relations  with  the 
principal  Friends.  He  was  the  largest  land-owner 
and  the  first  burgess  in  Germantown,  and  sold  two 
thousand  acres  to  the  Op  den  Graeffs.  In  1698  he 
removed  to  London,  and  was  a  merchant  there  as  late 
as  1712.  Though  often  preaching  in  company  with 
the  Quaker  ministers,  and,  indeed,  claimed  as  of  that 
persuasion,  he  called  himself  a  Mennonite.  We  shall 
hear  more  of  Van  Bebber,  whose  brother  and  father 
arrived  in  1687.  Another  emigrant  of  1684  was  Jan 
Bockenogen,  from  Haarlem,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
late  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
Many  settlers  arrived  in  1685  and  1686,  among  them 
the  Kassels,  who  brought  with  them  the  manuscripts 
of  Ylles  Kassel,  a  Mennonite  minister  of  Krisheim, 
born  before  1618,  and  graphically  describing  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  inoffensive  and  pilgrim-like  brethren, 
poor,  persecuted,  industrious  wanderers  as  they  were, 
hoping  and  searching  in  vain  for  a  refuge,  until  they 
found  it  in  the  peaceful  vales  of  Pennsylvania.  Muhl- 
heiin,  a  town  on  the  lower  Rhine,  also  sent  many 
colonists.  One  by  one  all  but  two  of  the  original 
Crefeld  purchasers  visited  Germantown.  Professor 
Siedensticter,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
"shows  that  before  1692  all  of  the  original  thirteen 
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purchasi  re,  except  Jan  Lensi  a,  had  been  in  one  way 
or  another  associated  with  the  Quakers."  In  1(J88 
the  firsl  Menu. mite  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  Willem 
Rittinghuysen,  great-grandfather  of  the  famous  scien- 
tist David  Rittenhouse,  came  to  Germantown  with 
his  family  ami  others,  ami  two  years  later  built,  on 
Wissahickon  Ureek,  the  first  paper-mill  in  America. 
His  ancestors  had  long  been  paper-makers  in  the 
cities  of  Arnheim  ami  Broicb,  Holland. 

Glimpses  of  the  daily  life  of  the  colonists  abound. 
Pas  tori  us  says  that  it  will  "  not  be  believed  by  coming 
generations,  in  what  want  and  need  and  with  what 
Christian  contentment  and  persistent,  industry  this 
German  township  started."  Wilhelm  Strypers,  in 
L784,  wrote  home,  "I  have  made  a  brave  dwelling- 
house,  and  under  it  a  cellar  fit  to  live  in,  and  have 
much  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat."  In  1785  the 
honest  Wilhelm  had  "two  pair  of  leathern  breeches, 
two  leather  doublets,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  and  a 
new  hat."  Bom  wrote  that  he  had  no  rent-tax  nor 
excise  to  pay,  and  that  the  "next  year  [1685]  he 
would  plant  an  orchard."  Most  of  the  Crefeld  emi- 
grants were  weavers,  and  Germantown  grew  to  be 
called  a  place 


Pastorius,  therefore,  when  a  town-seal  was  needed 
looked  out  on  the  fair  clover  fields,  the  delicate  blue 
blossoms  of  slender  flax,  and  the  broad  arbors  of  vines 
under  which  the  honest  weavers  sat,  and  he  chose  a 
trefoil  clover-leal',  bearing  a  vine,  a  flax  stalk,  and  a 
weavers'  spool,  with  the  inscription,  "  Vinum,  Linum, 
et  Textrinum."  Hendrick  Sellers  gave  the  ground 
for  the  first  Mennonite  Church  at  Germantown,  but 
little  further  is  known  about  it.  Klas  Jansen  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Mennonite  preachers  in  the  region. 
Pastorius  went  to  Assembly  in  1687  and  1691,  and 
Abraham  Op  den  GraefT  in  1689,  1690,  and  1692.  It 
was  on  the  18th  of  February,  1688,  that  Pastorius, 
Hendricks,  and  the  two  Op  den  Graefl's,  Direk  and 
Abraham,  sent  to  the  Friends'  Meeting  the  first  public 
protest  against  slavery  ever  made  upon  this  continent, 
and  from  Germantown  their  protest  went  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting,  in  April,  and  thence  to 
the  Yearlj  Meeting,  at  Burlington,  in  July,  being 
.1  the  table.  In  1691  the  Keith  contro- 
versy among  the  Quakers  extended  to  Germantown, 
ami  Pastorius  wrote  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

In   1694  I  lornelis    Plockhoy  and  his  wile,  both  aged 

-urvi\ors  of  the  twenty-five  Men 
nonites  who  had,  in  1662,  founded  the  first  colony  of 
that  Beet  ai  Eorekill,  mi  the  Delaware,  came  i"  Ger- 
mantown, were  given  a  home  and  eared  lor.  Their 
colon]  had  been  destroyed  bySh  Robert  Carr  in  1664, 
and  of  the  missing  twenty  three  colonists  no  record 
whatever  ha-  ever  been  found.  The  same  year, 
1694,  about  fifty  Pietists  and  Chiliasts  reached  Cn- 
mantown,  led  by  Daniel  Falkner,  Johannes  Kelpius, 


and  others,  and  founded  on  the  Wissahickon  the  so- 
ciety of  the  "  Woman  in  the  Wilderness,"  of  which 
we  shall  give  some  further  account. 

Falkner's  Swamp,  in  Montgomery  County,  was 
named  after  Daniel  Falkner,  who  became  a  man  of 
considerable  note.  Reynier  Jansen,  afterward  the 
printer,  arrived  about  November,  1698,  and  began 
printing  in  Philadelphia  in  1699,  being  the  second 
printer  in  the  middle  colonies,  and  producing  books 

!  that  are  now  almost  unique.  The  first  school  was 
begun  December  30th  in  Germantown,  with  Pas- 
torius as  teacher.  The  village  stocks  had  been  built 
in  1795,  being  thought  needed  to  terrorize  evil-doers. 
In  1702-3  we  find  the  first  mention  of  organiza- 
tion for  church  purposes.  One  of  Samuel  W.  Pen- 
ny-packer's fine  historical  essays  on  the  early  German 
settlers  (printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 

|  iory,  and  collected  in  a  volume)  states  that,  "  Feb.  10, 
1703,  Arnold  van  Fossen  delivered  to  Jan  Neuss,  on 
behalf  of  the  Mennonites,  a  deed  for  six  square 
perches  of  land  for  a  church,  which,  however,  was 
not  built  till  six  years  later."  Other  sources  of  infor- 
mation complete  the  story.  It  was  May  23, 1708,  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  at  Germautown  was  estab- 
lished in  a  building  of  their  owu,  they  having  pre- 
viously met  at  private  houses.  There  were  fifty-two 
members,  Rev.  Jacob  Godtschalk  and  wife,  William 
Rittenhouse  aud  wife,  Harman  Casdrop  and  wife, 
Martin  Kolb  and  wife,  Isaac  van  Centern  and  wife, 
Conrad  Johnson  and  wife,  Henry  Cassel  and  wife, 
Harman  Taylor,  John  Kry,  Peter  Coernerts,  Paul 
Klumpkes,  Arnold  van  Fossen,  John  Kolb,  Wynant 
Bowman,  John  Gorgas,  Cornelius  Classen,  Arnold 
Koster,  Mary  Tuyuen,  Helena  Krey,  Gartrude  Con- 
ners,  Mary  van  Fossen,  Barbara  Kolb,  Anna  Bow- 
man, Margaret  Huberts,  Mary  Sullen,  Elizabeth 
Husters,  Margaret  Tuysen,  Altien  Revenstock,  John 
Nise,  Hans  Nise,  John  Lensen,  Isaac  Jacobs,  Jacob 
Isaacs,  Hendrick  Sellen,  John  Connerts,  Peter  Key- 
ser,  Herman  Koster,  Christopher  Zimmerman,  Sarah 
van  Centern,  Civilia  Connerts,  Altien  Tuysen,  Cath- 
arine Casselberg,  and  Civilia  van  Fossen.  Branches 
from  this  church  were  established  at  Skippack,  Con- 
estoga,  Great  Swamp,  and  Manatawny  before  1726, 
and  by  that  date  they  had  added,  as  ministers  and 
exhorters,  Henry  Kolb,  Martin  Kolb,  Claes  Johnson, 
Michael  Ziegler,  John  Gorgas,  John  Conerads,  Claus 
Rittinghuysen,  Hans  Burghaltzer,  Christian  Herr, 
Benedict  Hirschy,  Martin  Beer,  Johanues  Bowman, 
Velte  Clemer,  Daniel  Langanecker,  and  Jacob 
Beghtly. 

In  1702  the  Skippack  settlement,  of  which  some- 
thing has  been  said  in  the  record  of  the  Moravians 
and  Lutherans,  was  founded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Crefeld  purchase  and  of  the  Germantown  colony.  It 
was  in  l'crkiomen  township,  in  what  is  now  Mont- 
gomery County,  but  then  was  part  of  Philadelphia 
County.  Matthias  van  Bebber  bought  and  located 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres,  and  so 
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the  settlement  was  long  called   Bebber's  township. 
The  colonists  brought  here  under  this  patent  were  ! 
mostly  Mennonites.     One  hundred  acres  were  given  I 
for  a  church  of  that  denomination,  which  was  built  i 
in    1725,  the  first   trustees   being    Hendrick   Seller, 
Hermann  Kuster,  Klass  Jansen,  Martin,  Henry,  and 
Jacob  Kolb,  and  Michael  Ziegler.    The  Van  Bebbers, 
or  Van   Bibbers,  were  men  of   means  and   energy.  j 
Their  descendants  are  still  persons  of  mark  in  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  many  have  won  eminence  as  soldiers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  or  writers.     A  Van 
Bebber  was  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Indian  fighters 
in  Western  Virginia  during  colonial  times. 

In  1727  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Mennonites, 
translated  into  English,  was  published  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  embraced  a  translation  of  the  Confession  of 
Dortrecht,  adopted  in  1632.  In  1740  the  teacher  in 
the  Mennonite  log  church  in  Germantown  was  that  i 
quaint,  pious,  and  modest  pedagogue  Christopher 
Dock,  who  in  1718,  or  perhaps  1714,  had  opened  his 
first  school  on  the  Skippack.  His  treatise  on  his  I 
methods  of  teaching,  finished  in  August.  1750,  formed  | 
a  fifty-four  page  pamphlet,  published  by  the  younger 
Saur  in  1770.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  earliest  publi- 
cation of  the  kind  in  America,  and  Mr.  Pennypacker 
has  translated  most  of  it,  and  also  some  of  Dock's 
curious  hymns,  still  in  use  among  the  Mennonites. 
Meanwhile  the  mystic  community  of  Tunkers  at 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  had  obtained  a  hand  print- 
ing-press (in  1745)  and  printed  more  than  fifty  books, 
hymns,  and  pamphlets.  In  1748  they  completed  the 
translation  from  Dutch  into  German  for  the  Mennon- 
ites of  Pennsylvania  of  the  latter's  great  historical 
book  and  martyrology,  "  The  Martyr's  Mirror"  of 
Tideman  Jans  Van  Braght,  which  contains  much 
elsewhere  unattainable  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
their  peculiar  tenets.  It  was  a  massive,  brass-clasped 
folio  of  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  of  the  Americana  most 
sought  for  by  bibliophilists. 

Dr.  J.  G.  De  Hoop  Scheffer,  of  Amsterdam,  in  a 
recent  work,  says  that  intercourse  between  the  Ne- 
therlands and  the  American  Mennonites  ceased  in 
1758,  but  that  a  few  years  later  the  distinct  Mennon- 
ite communities  near  Philadelphia  were  the  following : 
Skippack,  Germantown,  Deep  Run,  Plain,  Perkasie, 
Salford,  Rockhill,  Saucon,  Great  Swamp,  Mateschen, 
Lower  Milford,  Hosensak,  and  forty  near  Conestoga. 
In  1770,  however,  we  get  better  information  from 
Morgan  Edwards,  who  says  that  at  that  time  they  had 
in  Pennsylvania  thirteen  churches,  forty-two  meeting- 
houses, fifteen  ordained  ministers  or  bishops,  and 
fifty-three  probationary  or  licensed  preachers.  Their 
families  numbered  about  eight  hundred  and  ten,  con-  j 
taining  about  four  thousand  and  fifty  souls,  of  whom 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  baptized  j 
members  of  their  churches. 

The  Germantown  Church  was  under  the  charge  of 


one  of  their  ministers,  but  his  name  is  not  known. 
Of  the  earlier  ministers  only  Benedict  Hirschy  was 
living.  The  same  writer,  describing  their  peculiari- 
ties, says, — ■  i 

"They  will  neither  swear,  nor  fight,  nor  bear  any  civil  office,  nor  go 
to  law,  nor  take  Interest  for  the  money  they  lend  (tti'/u-h  in;ui_\  lu.^k 
through  this  last).  Some  of  them  yet  wear  their  beards.  Nor  are  the 
ancient  rites  of  washing  feet,  etc.,  wholly  out  of  use  among  them. 
They,  like  the  Tunkers,  use  great  plainness  of  speech  ami  dress.  This 
last  is  so  capital  a  point  with  them  that  some  have  been  expelled  from 
their  societies  for  having  buckles  to  their  Bhoea  and  pucket-holes  to  their 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  we  spoke  of  Kelpius  and 
the  "Society  of  the  Woman  in  the  Wilderness," 
begun  about  1694.  This  was  the  popular  name  for 
them,  but  hardly  did  justice  to  their  undoubted  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  character,  and  zeal.  They  num- 
bered about  fifty,  and  after  being  a  short  time  in 
Germantown,  chose  their  permanent  abode  on  the 
Ridge  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wissahickon,  where 
they  lived  in  log  huts  and  caves  or  "dug-outs." 
John  Kelpius,  their  leader,  was  from  Sieburgen,  in 
Transylvania.  The  only  others  whose  names  are 
known  were  John  Seelig,  Daniel  Geissler,  Conrad 
Mathias,  Bernard  Kuster,  Daniel  Falkner,  and  Chris- 
topher Witt.  All  were  highly-educated  men,  much 
influenced  by  the  mystic  views  of  the  mediaeval  mys- 
tics, such  as  Eckart,  Tauler,  Weigel,  and  Bohme. 
Kelpius  wrote  and  read  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man, and  English.  The  hermits  were  properly 
classed  among  the  Pietists.  Kelpius  argued  that 
there  was  a  threefold  state  of  progression  in  the 
soul, — the  barren,  the  fruitful,  and  the  sacrificial  or 
transcendent,  which  last  was  that  of  the  elect  and 
chosen,  who  had  put  everything  else  aside.  We  are 
told,  more  definitely,  that  these  hermits  believed  that 
"the  Woman  in  the  Wilderness,"  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation,  was  prefigurative  of  the  great  deliverance 
that  was  soon  to  be  displayed  for  the  church  of 
Christ.  "  As  she  was  to  come  up  from  the  wilderness 
leaning  on  her  beloved,"  so  the  beloved  in  the  wilder- 
ness laid  aside  all  other  engagements  because  being 
hermits,  trimmed  their  lamps,  and  adorned  them- 
selves with  holiness,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  same  with  joy.  Therefore  they  observed 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  every  new  phenomenon, 
whether  moral  or  preternatural,  of  meteors,  stars,  or 
colors  of  skies,  if  peradventure  the  harbinger  might 
appear.  The  hut  or  house  of  Kelpius  was  upon  what 
is  now  called  Hermit's  Lane,  about  half  way  between 
the  Ridge  road  and  the  Wissahickon.  He  died  in 
1708,  and  was  buried  in  his  garden.  The  remaining 
hermits  began  controversies  among  themselves  upon 
the  subjects  of  matrimony  and  celibacy,  which  led  to 
a  breaking  up  of  the  community.  Some  married,  and 
some  went  to  Ephrata.  Seelig  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  with  William  Levering,  near  the  present 
Boxborough  Baptist  Church.  He  died  in  1 74.">. 
Christopher  Witt  was  not  one  of  the  original  hermits, 
nnt  having  come  to  Pennsylvania  till  1704     1 1  >  -  re- 
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turned  to  Germantown  after  the  death  of  Kelpius, 
where  he  practiced  medicine,  and  obtained  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  conjuror,  root-doctor,  botanist,  natu- 
ralist, and  astrologjst;  indeed,  a  curious  mixture  of 
charlatan  and  sage.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
occurred  in  1765. 

THE   MORAVIANS. 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren  (Vhitas  Fra- 
trum),  have  a  history  that  reaches  far  into  the  past, 
and  is  illustrated  by  deeds  of  heroism  and  endurance 
second  to  those  of  no  other  church  in  existence.  They 
are  the  descendants,  and  still  retain  in  some  degree 
the  ritual  and  discipline,  of  the  old  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Near  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  their  organization 
had  taken  decided  form. 
About  the  year  1400,  John 
Huss,  converted  by  the 
writings  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish reformer  John  Wyclif, 
organized  the  famous  sect 
that  (known  as  Hussites) 
were,  after  his  martyrdom, 
persecuted  with  dreadful 
severity,  and  some  of  them 
took  arms,  and  tried  to 
free  Bohemia  from  Ca- 
tholicism. The  religious 
wars  that  followed  were 
fearful  in  their  fanatic  ex- 
cesses and  atrocities.  The 
nobles  were  divided,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  swept  over  the  land. 
Those  who  believed  in 
peace  and  suffering  rather 
than  assault,  were  fused 
into  a  pure,  simple,  and 
beautiful  organization, 
this  occurring  in  the  year 
1457,  to  which    date   the 

present  Moravian  Church  can  refer  its  origin,  thus 
being  the  oldest  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  In  1722, 
Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,  received  a  company  of 
Moravian  exiles  on  his  estate  Bertholdsdorf,  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  and  there  they  founded,  under  his  direction 
and  with  his  help,  that  village  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  Moravians,  Hcrmhut,  from  which  so  many  mis- 
sionaries have  gone  forth.  This  date  marks  the  reor- 
ganization  of  the  noble  church  which  had  flourished  a 
century  before  Luther's  Reformation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  ardent  and  eerentrie  Zinzendorf.1 


1  Nicholas  Lewis.  Cunt  .if  Zinz.-n.lorf  and  Pott,  n.lnrf,  was  born  at 
Dresden,  May  26, 1700,  educated  in  the  Lutheran  Church  by  his  grand- 

mother,  B>r s-  Qendorf,  ant t  Halle  In  1710  and  the  University  of 

Wittenberg  in  17l»'>,  tool;  an  important  government  position  in  Saxony 
in  1721,  lint  resigned  it  t"  preach  tin.  gospel  in  1727.    In  1734  be  passed 


One  of  the  first  Moravian  colonies  to  America, 
sent  to  Georgia  in  1735,  failed  of  success,  and  its 
members  were  removed  to  the  site  of  Bethlehem, 
their  first  permanent  settlement  in  North  America. 
They  had  spent  the  summer  of  1740  in  building  a 
house  for  the  famous  George  Whitefield,  at  Nazareth, 
on  his  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  in  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  now  included  in  Upper 
Nazareth  township.  This  tract,  purchased  early  in 
the  spring  of  1740  from  William  Allen,  a  Philadel- 
phia merchant,  was  intended  by  the  great  itinerant 
as  a  colony  for  such  of  his  followers  as  chose  to  leave 
England,  and  as  the  site  of  a  school  for  negro  or- 
phans, but  circumstances  prevented  the  fulfillment 
of  his  designs.  His  Moravian  workmen,  as  first  stated, 
were  allowed  to  make  a 
settlement  there,  and  on 
Dec.  22,  1740,  having  fin- 
ished Whitefield's  asylum 
at  Nazareth,  they  began, 
ten  miles  distant,  to  rear 
Bethlehem.  Father  Da- 
vid Nitschman,  their  first 
bishop,  and  Bishop  John 
Martin  Mack  helped  to. 
fell  the  first  tree  to  build 
the  first  house.  Deep  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  the 
cold  was  intense.  The 
next  year  the  timbers 
were  squared  and  the  stone 
hewn  for  a  larger  build- 
ing, whose  corner-stone 
was  laid  Sept.  28,  1741,  in 
the  presence  of  seventeen 
brethren  and  sisters.  The 
first  house  was  torn  down 
in  1823;  the  second  is  still 
standing  in  the  west  wing 
of  the  old  row  on  Church 
Street,  next  to  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  me- 
morials of  early  Pennsylvania.  The  name  Bethlehem 
was  bestowed  upon  the  colony  by  Count  Zinzendorf, 
who  expected  it  to  become  a  station  for  missionary 
enterprises  among  the  Indians.  Instead  of  that  it  soon 
took  the  forms  of  an  asylum,  a  school,  and  academy, 
and  an  organized  Moravian  centre.2 

an  examination  in  theology  at  the  Stralsund  Lutheran  University.  He 
came  to  America  in  November,  1741,  under  the  assumed  name  of  S. 
Lewis  von  Thiirnstein.  After  organizing  the  First  Moravian  Church 
I.,  o-tnin.-.l  to  Europe,  Jan.  2,  1743,  and  died  at  Herrnhut,  May  9,  1760. 
-  Betlil.Ou-ni  lias  bail  an  interesting  history.  It  is  forever  associated 
with  self-denying  devotion  and  arduous  labor,  and  is  of  interest  to 
Christians  and  to  political  economists,  for  here  wasa  sort  of  society  life, 
pure  anil  kindly.  Additions  were  made  to  the  first  buildings  until  there 
was  a  compact  assemblage  of  walls  and  roofs,  massive  and  foreign  in 
appoarance,  and  thought  by  many  to  be  representatives  of  monasteries 
ami  muni,  ri.s  in  disguise,  though  the  usages,  customs,  and  spirit  of  the 
United  Brethren  are  far  different  from  that  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
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In  1742,  the  death  of  Whitefield's  friend  and  helper, 
William  Seward,  changed  his  plans,  and  he  sold  the 
entire  Nazareth  tract  to  the  Moravians  at  cost  price, 
the  transfer  taking  place  in  London,  in  1743,  for 
£2200,  or  about  two  dollars  per  acre.  The  tract  was 
transferred  by  the  Penns  with  the  rights  of  court 
baron,  the  only  manor  possessing  that  privilege,  and 
the  feudal  right  consisted  in  the  payment  of  a  red 
rose  in  June  of  each  year.  The  "  Rose  Tavern,"  on 
whose  swinging  sign  was  this  floral  emblem,  built  in 
1752,  is  mentioned  in  colonial  history  and  lives  in 
tradition.  The  whole  domain  was  nominally  the 
property  of  Erdmuth  Dorothea,  Countess  of  Zinzen- 
dorf.  Their  settlements,  according  to  Reichel's  "  His- 
tory of  Nazareth  Hall,"  extended  to  and  were  made 
at  Ephrata  in  1743,  in  Old  Nazareth  in  1741,  at 
Gnadenthal  in  1745,  at  Christian  Spring  in  1748,  and 
in  Friedensthal  in  1750;  the  total  population  of  all 
these  in  1754  numbering  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine.  At  this  time  the  total  number  of  Moravians 
belonging  to  the  "  Bethlehem  Economy"  or  com- 
mune, and  governed  by  its  presiding  board,  including 
missionaries,  numbered  one  thousand  and  thirty-four. 
The  corner-stone  of  Nazareth  Hall  was  laid  May  3, 
1755,  and  among  those  present  were  Delawares  and 
Mohicans  from  Gnadenhiitten  Missions.  Bishop 
Spangenberg  presided,  and  some  of  the  exercises  were 
held  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Ephrata  stone  house 
that  Moravian  hands  had  reared  for  Whitefield  fifteen 
years  before.  Rev.  Peter  Bohler  told  of  the  com- 
mencement of  Nazareth,  and  of  the  first  Moravian 
service  held  there  in  May,  1740,  under  an  oak-tree 
near  the  Whitefield  house.  In  1759,  June  6th,  the 
hall  was  opened  as  a  boarding-school  for  Moravian 
boys,  beginning  with  ninety-two  pupils,  transferred 
from  Bethlehem.  J.  C.  Ekesparre  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal, and  Rev.  F.  C.  Lembke  his  successor.  By 
1764  there  were  one  hundred  and  six  pupils  under 
his  charge,  but  the  church  found  itself  unable  to 
meet  the  heavy  expense,  and  a  system  of  retrench- 
ment was  adopted  ending  finally  in  the  closing  of  the 
Nazareth  School  in  1779.     But  it  was  reopened  as  a 


Here  the  elders,  bishup-r,  and  ministers  lived,  also  the  students,  artisans, 
and  laborers,  and  also  the  self-denying  women  who  established  the  first 
Moravian  schools  for  girls.  From  here  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  the 
Mohicans  and  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  even  as  far  east 
as  Connecticut.  Here  Zinzendorf  preached,  and  here,  for  fifteen  years, 
Bishop  Spangenberg,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Zinzendorf,  lived  and 
labored.  At  Bethlehem  the  sexes  and  various  conditions  of  life  were 
divided  Into  classes  or  choirs,  residing  in  separate  buildings,  and  each 
governed  by  a  spiritual  adviser  selected  from  its  number.  Until  1702 
it  was  the  head  of  a  communistic  association  of  all  the  brethren  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  first  important  accession  to  their  Dnmbe]  wan  in 
1742,  when  a  colony  of  fifteen  married  couples,  five  widowers,  and 
twenty-two  young  men,  all  led  by  Bishop  Peter  Biihler,  arrived  from 
Herrnhnt.  Jan.  5,  1749,  the  first  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  Bethle- 
hem with  sixteen  scholars,  daughters  of  missionaries  and  of  devout 
Moravian  brethren.  In  October.  17s;,,  this  arrangement  was  developed 
iuto  a  day-  and  boarding-school,  in  other  words,  into  the  Bethlehem 
Female  Seminary,  which  haB  continued  to  the  present  titrre  with  ever 
widening  influence  for  good.  John  Andrew  Huehner  was  the  first 
principal,  1785-90.  From  1785  until  the  present  time  there  have  been 
1  pupils  at  the  Moravian  Seminary  al  Hethlrti.ni. 


boarding-school  for  boys  of  all  denominations  in 
1785,  and  has  been  in  prosperous  existence  ever  since. 
Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Brethren.  As  soon  as  they  were 
established  in  Pennsylvania  they  began  to  develop 
their  peculiar  system  of  what  deserves  to  be  called 
"  Christian  Socialism,"  being  a  scheme  that  in  some 
respects  would  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  Ruskin 
ami  of  Kingsley.  It  was  a  communion  of  labor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  church,  and  the  farms,  workshops,  and  factories 
were  worked  for  its  benefit.  No  money  was  paid  to 
any  one.  Members  of  the  society  devoted  themselves 
to  its  service,  and  were  put  at  work  in  whatever  de- 
partment seemed  to  the  elders  most  applicable;  the 
pledge  of  the  church  was  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  each  family  and  each  member.  It  was  a  little 
commonweath,  choosing  their  officers,  and  making, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  most  ardent  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  educate  all  the  children,  male  and 
female.  This  is  -the  fundamental  fact  in  Moravian 
history  in  this  country.  Their  early  relations  with 
the  Indians  also  were  such  that  when  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  broke  out  they  were  enabled  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  colonies  ;  and  the  almost  absolute 
seclusion  of  the  homely,  primitive  settlements  they 
had  made  in  far-off  and  then  frontier  valleys,  was 
broken  in  upon.  The  quiet  and  healthful  influence 
of  their  quaint  and  old-fashioned  customs  and  doc- 
trines spread  more  widely.  Interesting,  indeed,  it  is 
to  learn  that  Zinzendorf  s  daughter,  the  young  Count- 
ess Benigna,  opened  the  first  Moravian  school  in 
Pennsylvania  in  a  house  in  Germantown,  and  it  is 
said  planted  a  pear-tree,  still  standing.  The  church 
was  a  church  of  missionaries.  They  had  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, educational  and  progressive,  and  were  active  in 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  limits  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1740  were  the  Susquehanna  on  the  west,  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  north.  Indian  villages  abounded, 
and  danger  of  outbreaks  was  felt.  Philadalphia  had  a 
population  of  but  thirteen  thousand.  Thecolony  was 
settled  by  a  mixture  of  all  races, — French,  German, 
English,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  others.  Especially  the 
Germans  were  in  great  need  of  organized  religious  so- 
cieties. There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  them  in  Pennsylvania,  nominally  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed, but  having  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  minis- 
ters in  their  number,  and  no  church  organizations. 
These  were  Mennonites,  orSimonians,  from  Holstein, 
with  their  offshoots,  Flemingians  and  Waterlandians, 
Arians  and  Socinians,  Old  and  New  Tuckers,  Sab- 
batarians, Hermits,  who  lived  in  retirement  near 
Ephrata  ;  and,  in  brief,  there  were  representatives  of 
almost  every  conceivable  form  of  belief  ami  mysti- 
cism. Zinzendorf,  on  his  arrival,  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  Babel.  Spangenberg  mourned  over  the 
irreligion  and  neglect  everywhere  manifest  among  the 
Germans.  The  need  of  the  work  the  Moravian  lead- 
ers tried  to  do  was  therefore  manifest. 
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The  first  Moravian  in  Pennsylvania  was  probably 
George  Bohnisch,  who  preached  in  1734  to  the  Sile- 
sian  settlers  at  Skippack.  He  organized  the  first 
Moravian  congregation  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
name  of  the  Associated  Brethren  of  Skippack.  They 
built  a  church  upon  the  Wiegner  farm,  which  is  two 
miles  south  of  Kulpsville,  and  about  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Hatfield,  on  the  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  in  Montgomery  County.  Among  the  early 
members  were  Henry  Frey,  John  Kooken,  George 
Merkel,  Christian  Weber,  John  Bonn,  Jacob  Wenzen, 
Jost  Schmidt,  William  Bossen,  and  Jost  Becker,  of 
Skippack  ;  Henry  Antes,  William  Frey,  George  Stie- 
fel,  Henry  Holstein,  and  Andrew  Frey,  of  Frederick 
township;  Matthias  Ginelem  and  Abraham  Wagner, 
of  Matsche;  John  Bartolet,  Francis  Ritter,  and  Wil- 
liam Pott,  of  Oley ;  John  Bechtel,  John  Adam 
Gruber,  Blasius  Mackinet,  and  George  Bensel,  of 
Germantown.  This  congregation  at  Skippack  was 
the  rallying  point  of  early  Moravians  in  that  region, 
and  when  the  congregations  at  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem were  afterward  formed,  the  brethren,  in  their 
journeys  backward  and  forward,  generally  stopped 
at  Skippack  on  their  way.  Whitefield  preached  at 
Skippack  (most:  probably  at  Wiegner's  farm)  on  his 
way  to  view  his  purchase  of  five  thousand  acres  of 
land  at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  which  lie  made  of 
William  Allen  in  1740.  He  was  surprised  to  find  on 
his  arrival  that  there  were  two  thousand  persons  ready 
to  listen  to  him. 

The  noted  Bishop  Spangenberg  arrived  in  1736, 
David  Nitschman  followed  the  same  year,  and 
George  Neisser  in  1737.  Peter  Bohler  settled  at 
Nazareth  in  1740,  and  Christian  Rauch  began  labor 
among  the  Mohicans  that  summer.  The  field  was  so 
large  that  these  devoted  apostles  could  not  organize 
any  distinct  and  individual  church.  That  task  was 
reserved  for  Zinzendorf  at  Philadelphia. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1741,  Count  Lewis  Zin- 
zendorf arrived  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talents,  and  strong  desire  to  do  good.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  a  hope  of  uniting  all  Protestant 
Christians  into  a  confederacy  or  league.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  he  assumed  the  name  Lewis  von  Thiirn- 
stein,  and  came  on  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel. 
Zinzendorf  accepted  the  invitation  of  Henry  Antes, 
a  pious  wheelwright  and  farmer  in  Falkner's  Swamp, 
now  Frederick  township,  Montgomery  Co.,  and  at- 
tended a  Synod  or  Conference  at  Germantown,  Jan. 
12,  1742.  It  was  regardless  of  denominationalism, 
though  the  German  Reformed  predominated.  Zin- 
zendorf, wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
people,  went  to  Germantown  before  the  Synod  as- 
sembled, reaching  there  December 30th,  and  preached 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church  on  the  1st  of  Jauu- 
ary,  his  first  sermon  in  America,  from  the  text,  "  And 
without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." 
January  12th,  the  first  of  seven  so-called  Pennsylva- 
nia Synods  was  begun.     It  was  in  the  house  of  Theo- 


bold  Endt,  a  Germantown  clockmaker,  whose  de- 
scendants, the  Endts,  still  live  in  that  vicinity.  The 
house  yet  stands,  in  good  repair,  west  side  of  Ger- 
mantown Avenue,  near  Queen  Street,  a  quaint  two- 
story  stone  house.  Zinzendorf  was  made  moderator, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  delegates  and  visitors  from 
various  sects  met  and  discussed  the  best  way  of 
bringing  about  a  more  perfect  union  of  all  Protes- 
tant denominations.  There  were  a  number  of  Mora- 
vians present,  but  not  as  delegates,  for  no  settled 
congregation  of  that  sect  as  yet  existed.  In  this  and 
the  succeeding  Synods  the  end  aimed  at  was  a  noble 
•one,  but  no  definite  results  were  reached,  though 
Zinzendorf's  ideas  impressed  the  assemblies,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  form  of  some  of  their  resolutions. 

Through  the  earlier  half  of  1742,  Zinzendorf 
preached  at  Oley,  at  Falkner's  Swamp,  at  German- 
town,  and  other  places,  and  gathered  the  nuclei  of 
subsequent  Moravian  congregations.  At  Falkner's 
Swamp  he  organized  a  congregation  on  March  30, 
1742,  and  at  Oley  the  next  day.  It  is  probable  that 
these  congregations  existed  for  a  short  time,  but  they 
were  broken  up  by  the  superior  attractions  of  Naza- 
reth and  Bethlehem. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  at  Germantown, 
which  must  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  religious 
congregation  under  the  charge  of  the  Brethren,  was 
an  early  subject  of  care.  It  appears  that  Andrew 
Eshenbach,  from  Naumburg,  preached  at  German- 
town  in  1740,  and  was  the  means  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  Moravians.  In  the  early  part  of  1742  the 
Brethren  rented  a  house  in  Germantown  of  J.  Ash- 
mead  for  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  assistants,  which 
was  opened  as  a  school  in  that  year.  The  Countess 
Benigna  assisted  as  a  teacher,  as  did  also  Anna  Nitsch- 
man, who  subsequently  became  the  second  wife  of 
Zinzendorf.  In  the  annals  of  early  Moravian  settle- 
ments (Reichel,  p.  181),  it  is  said,  under  date  of 
March  25,  1742  (Sunday),  that  Brother  Ludwig  (Zin- 
zendorf) organized  a  congregation  in  Germantown, 
and  preached  in  the  Reformed  Church,  from  Psalms 
xix.  21.  On  April  8th  he  preached  there  again,  from 
St.  John  vi.  1-14.  In  the  school  on  April  29th  he 
preached  again  to  the  Germantown  congregation  from 
I  John  xx.  24.  A  love-feast  was  held  at  his  house  on 
May  4th.  The  proposed  school  was  opened  at  his 
house,  with  twenty-five  girls  as  pupils.  The  teachers 
were  Brothers  Seyffert,  Zander,  and  George  Neissor; 
Sisters  Benigna,  Magdalene  Muller,  and  Anna  Nitsch- 
man. At  this  time  Zinzendorf  seems  to  have  alter- 
nated between  Germantown  and  Philadelphia.  How 
long  the  Germantown  congregation  remained  is  not 
known.  It  must  have  died  out  after  he  left  North 
America. 

In  Philadelphia  Zinzendorf  began  ministrations  in 
a  barn  on  Arch  Street  below  Fifth,  then  fitted  up 
with  seats  and  used  in  partnership  by  the  German 
Reformed  and  the  Lutherans.  His  Lutheran  tenden- 
cies and  training  fitted  him  to  take  charge  of  a  Lu- 
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theran  Church,  and  May  30,  1742,  the  congregation 
above  mentioned  called  him  to  take  its  charge. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  he  claimed  to  be  inspector- 
general  of  the  Lutherans,  and  had  lor  some  months 
supplied  a  Lutheran  Church  in  Germantown.  He 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Philadelphia  Lutherans,  but 
wishing  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  missionary  work 
elsewhere,  associated  John  Christopher  Pyrlreus,  a 
Saxony  Presbyter,  with  him  as  assistant,  and  left  mat- 
ters much  in  his  charge.  Rev.  Henry  Jacobson,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia," proceeds  to  tell  what  the  consequence  was. 
Pyrlaeus,  though  evidently  a  hard  worker,  gave 
offense  to  a  strong  faction,  and  on  the  29th  of  July, 


church  and  school-house  to  S.  Lewis  Tbiirnstein, 
knight,  David  Nitschman,  Joseph  Spangenberg, 
Henry  Antes,  John  Broomfield,  and  Charles  Brock- 
den."  Twenty-five  feet  adjoining  this  lot  were  after- 
ward purchased,  probably  before  1746,  of  Lawrence 
Kunze,  although  the  conveyance  was  not  actually 
made  until  Jan.  15,  1782.  The  church  building  was 
commenced  immediately  after  the  conveyance  of 
1742.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  10,  1742,  by 
Count  Zinzendorf,  and  proceeded  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  was  dedicated  by  him  on  the  2oth  of  Novem- 
ber following.  This  building  was  set  back  from 
Sassafras  Street  thirty-five  feet.  It  had  a  front  of 
forty-five   feet    on    Bread    Street,   afterward    called 


1742,  while  in  the  pulpit,  and  officiating,  a  gang  of     Moravian   Alley,   and    was    thirty   feet   deep.     The 


his  opponents  dragged  him  down,  and  from  his  place, 
trampled  upon  him,  and  put  him  out  of  the  church. 
The  only  accounts  left  do  not  enable  us  to  identify 
the  cowardly  assailants,  except  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  trouble  between  the  growing   Moravian 
element  and  the  conservative  Lutheran 
element.    This  affair  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Mora- 
vian Church  as  soon  as  Zinzendorf  re- 
turned from  his  preaching  tour.     With- 
out this  event,  to  crystallize  the  tenden- 
cies  of  things,  separation    might   have 
been  long  delayed.     The  foregoing  ac- 
count of  the  causes  which   led  to  the 
organization  of  this  congregation  is  that 
of  Rev.  Hermann  Jacobson  in  his  his- 
tory, but  another  view  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Westcott,  viz.,  that  the 
church  was  built  by  Zinzendorf,  for  the 
Lutheran    congregation   over  which  he 
claimed  authority,  upon  his  first  arrival 
in  the  country,  but  the  arrival  of  Henry 
Melchior   Muhlenberg,  with   direct  au- 
thority from  the  University  at  Halle,  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  year,  changed  the  tactics  of  Von 
Thurnstein  (Zinzendorf),  and  so  he  made  arrange- 
ments to  transfer  the  church  to  the  Moravians. 

The  congregation  Zinzendorf  organized  consisted 
of  thirty-four  persons.  They  took  up  a  lot  on  the 
east  side  of  Bread  Street  and  south  side  of  Sassafras 
[now  Race]  Street,  which,  on  Aug.  20, 1742,  was  trans- 
ferred by  William  Allen  and  wife  to  Samuel  Powell, 
Joseph  Powell,  Edward  Evans,  William  Rice,  John 
Okley,  and  Owen  Rice,  for  a  lot  thirty-five  feet  east 
and  west  on  Sassafras  Street,  by  one  hundred  and  two 


building  was  about  twenty  feet  in  height  to  the  eaves, 
from  which  started  a  broken  pitch-  or  hip-roof  of 
about  ten  feet  to  the  upper  ridge.  There  were  two 
large  windows  on  the  eastern  side,  and  two  of  corre- 
sponding size  on  the  west.     Two  small  windows  were 
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on  the  south,  one  to  give  light  to  the  gallery.  The 
discipline  of  the  church  requiring  that  the  brethren 
and  sisters  should  be  separated  in  worship,  the  sisters' 
door  was  on  the  west  side  near  the  south  corner  of 
the  building,  while  the  brethren  entered  on  the  east 
by  a  door  near  the  north  corner.  The  church  was  a 
two-storied  building,  the  first  story  being  used  as  the 
church  proper.  Ritter's  "  History  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  particulars,  says  that  the  lower  audience- 
chamber,  or  church  proper,  was  about  twenty  feet  in 


feet  deep.    The  parties  named  were  not  all  Moravians,     height  from  the  floor,  wainscoted  about  five  feet,  and 


but  the  deed  was  made  to  them  in  trust,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  April  22,  1746,  for  "  a  certain  con- 
gregation of  Christian  people,  as  well  German  as 
English,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  belong- 
ing to  the  church  of  the  Evangelical  Brethren,  who 
have  caused  to  be  erected  thereon  a  new  building  for 
and  to  their  use  and  service,  and  intended  so  to  be 
and   remain   in   their  use  and  service  for  and  as  a 


plainly  whitewashed  above  to  the  ceiling,  which  was 
also  whitewashed.  Stairways,  with  old-fashioned 
broad  hand-rails,  on  the  north  and  south  side-  of  the 
church,  led  to  the  galleries,  which  extended  also  on 
the  east  side  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room.  Six  steps  led  up  to  it.  and  the 
seat  was  a  board  built  into  the  wall.  In  front  of  the 
pulpit  a  large  "  gloria"  of  wood,  witli  carved  rays,  and 
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gilt,  darted  from  the  letters  "  I.  H.  S."  in  the  centre.  A 
square  oaken  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit  was  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  with  an  old-fashioned,  high-back, 
rush-bottom  chair  behind  it.  An  organ  was  in  the 
gallery.  A  sconce  and  candelabra  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing. The  pews,  ten  in  number  on  each  side  of  the 
church,  were  separated  by  a  broad  aisle.  They  were 
really  plain  benches  with  a  rail  at  top.  The  only 
touches  of  comfort  in  the  room  were  the  window- 
curtains  on  the  western  side,  which  were  large  and  I 
of  green  color.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  little  room  j 
the  congregation  worshiped  for  full  fifty  years,  without 
a  stove  in  winter.  This  is  more  probable  from  the 
fact  that  when  a  stove  was  obtained,  the  building 
being  without  a  chimney,  the  pipe  was  led  through  a 
window  into 'the  yard.  The  entrance  to  the  hall, 
or  upper  chamber,  was  by  stairways  leading  from  the 
galleries.  This  room  was  in  fact  an  attic,  the  east 
and  west  shaped  by  the  roof,  but  the  whole  being 
wainscoted,  so  as  to  make  the  interior  sightly.  It  was 
lighted  by  six  small  dormer-windows  on  the  east  and 
a  square  window  on  the  south.  It  was  fitted  up  with 
a  table  and  chair  for  the  minister  or  teacher;  plain 
benches;  a  hanging  sconce  or  candelabra;  side 
branches  of  tin  with  candlesticks;  a  small  organ, 
which  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  room.  The 
hall  was,  when  the  church  was  first  opened,  intended 
to  be  used  for  night  services.  But  it  seems,  from  a 
statement  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  these 
exercises  were  so  much  interrupted  by  rude  young 
men  who  made  noises  with  some  sorl  of  an  instru- 
ment, making  a  sound  like  that  of  a  cuckoo,  that  the 
attempt  had  to  be  relinquished.  This  room  was  used 
for  the  more  sacred  ordinances  of  the  church,  the 
washing  of  feet,  the  communion,  love-feasts,  reception 
of  new  members  into  the  congregation,  and  the  trials 
of  members  for  infractions  of  the  ecclesiastical  or 
moral  law. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1746.  a  parsonage  house  was 
commenced  on  the  north  of  the  church,  which  ex- 
tended to  Race  Street.  It  adjoined  the  latter,  and, 
when  finished,  made  the  whole  seem  like  one  build- 
in^.  Ii  was  thirty  feet  front  by  thirty-five  feet  deep. 
It  was  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  minister  and 
of  missionary  brethren.  There  were  four  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  used  for  parlor  or  reception-room,  study, 
kitchen,  and  room  for  the  family.  Five  or  six  sleep- 
ing apartments  were  in  the  second  story,  andapassage 
or  door  led  into  the  hall  or  second  story  of  the  church 
adjoining,  and  it  was  used  by  the  sisters  upon  occa- 
sion. A  similar  entrance  in  the  first  story  admitted 
the   minister.     The   entrance   for   the  brethren  was 

effected  by  the  original  door  on  the  :theasl  of  the 

church,  access  to  which  was  had  by  a  passageway  ten 
feet  wide,  leading  from  Sassafras  Street,  on  the  east 
of  the  parsonage.  On  the  cast  and  south  of  the 
church  was  a  space  reserved  for  a  garden,  which  was 
neatly  cultivated. 

This  first   .Moravian  congregation  in   Philadelphia 


contained  those  who  had  left  the  Lutherans  when 
the  Pyrlaeus  affair  occurred,  and  a  number  of  Mo- 
ravians from  Herrnhut,  by  way  of  England,  who  had 
been  awhile  in  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  (Jan.  1, 1743). 
On  the  evening  of  his  departure  from  America  Count 
Zinzendorf  organized  these  members  into  the  First 
Moravian  Church.  Mr.  Ritter  gives  the  names  of 
the  following  Moravian  ministers  between  the  years 
1743  and  1747,  some,  and  perhaps  all,  of  whom  some- 
times preached  at  Philadelphia  :  Peter  Bonier,  David 
Bruce,  Thomas  Yarrel,  John  Okley,  Owen  Rice,  Rich- 
ard Utley,  Edward  Evans,  Thomas  Greening,  Mat- 
thew Reitz,  Richard  Ronner,  Andrew  Eschenbach, 
John  Bechtel,  and  Daniel  Neubert.  Between  1747 
and  1751,  Abraham  Reinke,  Owen  Rice,  and  John 
Gambold.  Rev.  Hermann  Jacobson  says  that  the 
brethren  of  most  influence  in  the  congregation  were 
Pyrlreus,  Bohler,  Rice,  Yarrel,  Rentz,  and  Reinke. 
The  last  four,  ordained  as  deacons,  soon  became  mis- 
sionaries and  ministers  elsewhere. 

Count  Zinzendorf 's  zeal  frequently  led  him  to  meas- 
ures which  would  seem  strange  to  persons  living  at 
the  present  day.  In  a  Philadelphia  paper,  published 
in  1743,  is  a  letter  from  Zinzendorf  to  Frederick 
Vende,  a  cooper,  residing  at  Germantown,  and  his 
wife,  dated  Philadelphia,  Dec.  26,  1742.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  demand  for  Magdalena.  the  daughter  of 
Vende,  who  was  claimed  as  a  member  of  the  Mora- 
vian congregation.  It  will  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  Count  discharged  his  ecclesiastical  duties : 

"Dear  Cooper  and  Coopebbss: 

"Although  I  take  you  bolh  to  he  notorious  children  of  the  devil,  and 
you,  ttie  woman,  to  tie  a  twofold  child  of  hell,  yet  I  would  make  your 
damnation  as  tolerable  as  possible.  .  .  .  For  although  the  laws  of  this 
country  wisely  pruvideth  again>t  such  unreasonable  parents,  and  will 
not  suffer  you  to  keep  her  against  her  consent,  yet  for  want  of  it  you 
m:ty  vex  hei  -.out.  It",  therefore,  that  sevenfold  devil  which  possesseth 
you  will  permit  you  to  recollect  yourself,  then  consider  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  leave  your  daughter  to  the  congregation  as  perhaps  the  best 
means  to  promote  your  temporal  and  perhaps  spiritual  welfare.  ...  In 
case  you  die  without  forcing  your  daughter  away,  your  former  sins  shall 
be  forgiven  you.  But  if  yon  presume  your  murdering  spirit  against 
her  soul  by  her  consent  or  not,  I  recall  my  peace,  and  you  I  leave  to  the 
devil:  and  the  curse ot  yuur  child— thereby  lost — shall  rest  on  you  until 
she  is  redeemed." 

Zinzendorf 's  biographers  say  that  the  idioms  of  the 
colloquial  German  dialect,  in  which  this  and  some 
equally  startling  letters  are  written,  lends  itself  poorly 
to  translation,  and  evidently  seemed  only  a  rather 
strong  sort  of  an  appeal  to  those  who  received  it. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  couut's  eccentricity  in  his  published  sermons  and 
writings.  He  was  a  strong,  earnest,  and  very  peculiar 
man,  and  engaged  in  many  controversies.  The  Mo- 
ravian doctrines  were  attacked  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent  and  other  Presbyterians.  This  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  Moravian  side, 
entitled,  "  The  Examiner;  or,  Gilbert  against  Tennent, 
containing  a  confutation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent and  his  adherents.  Extracted  chiefly  from  his 
own  writings,  and  formed  upon  his  own  plan  of  com- 
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paring  the  Moravian  principles  with  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  in  distinct  columns,  etc.,  by  Philalethes." 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  April  7,  1743,  is  a 
translation  from  the  Latin,  by  P.  Reading,  B.A.,  of  a 
letter  of  Lewis  von  Thiirnstein,  in  which  he  styles 
himself  deacon  of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  is  ad- 
dressed "To  people  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions 
which  are  in  Pennsylvania."  It  sets  forth  the  con- 
ditions in  which  Christian  people  are  dispersed,  the 
different  sorts  of  opinions  of  religions,  and  contains 
a  defense  of  the  brethren.  It  is  dated  "  Lecha  [Le- 
high], Aug.  29  [according  to  the  vulgar  computation], 
1742."  In  the  same  paper  Peter  Bohler  advertises 
"  that  many  pieces  concerning  the  Moravian  brethren 
have  been  mistranslated,"  and  he  gives  notice  that 
the  congregation  at  Bethlehem  will  themselves  "cause 
such  things  to  be  translated  as  from  time  to  time  they 
shall  judge  useful."  In  the  same  paper  of  May  15, 
1743,  are  printed  "Answers  of  the  illustrious  Count 
of  Zinzendorf,  which  he  wrote  down  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  German  tongue,  directly  upon  the  sight 
of  the  following  questions,  without  any  premeditation, 
at  Germantown,  March  21,  1741-42.  Translated  by 
Peter  Bohler." 

The  questions  are  upon  doctrines,  polemical  points, 
etc.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  in  a  subsequent  paper, 
reviews  Zinzendorf's  positions.  Zinzendorf  made  a 
farewell  speech,  Dec.  29, 1742  (O.  S.),  at  the  house  of 
John  Stephen  Benezet,  a  wealthy  member  of  a  noble 
Huguenot  family.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1731, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  a  Friend,  but  was  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  Moravian  congregation,  and  three  of 
his  daughters  married  Moravian  clergymen.  The 
count  was  his  guest  when  first  arriving  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Said  Zinzendorf,  "  Here,  in  America,  the 
congregation  of  God  in  the  spirit  is  the  '  factotum,' 
and  not  the  Moravian  Church."  ("  Factotum"  mean- 
ing "chief  thing.")  "I  see  no  reason,"  he  went  on, 
"why  the  Moravian  order  and  church  discipline 
should  be  introduced  in  this  country.  The  only 
cause  for  not  leaving  the  Moravian  plan  out  entirely 
is,  that  it  unites  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed." 
Here  we  see  again  the  apostle's  idea  of  church  unity. 
He  set  sail  for  Europe  early  in  January,  174:;,  and 
was  never  again  able  to  visit  America,  though  often 
expected  and  ardently  longed  for,  especially  by  the 
Nazareth  community,  which  reared  its  large'  build- 
ings in  full  expectation  of  his  speedy  return.  Finan- 
cial and  political  causes  combined  to  prevent  this. 
Yet  the  most  notable  figure  in  early  Moravian  his- 
tory in  America  is  that  of  this  picturesque  enthusiast, 
Count  Lewis  Zinzendorf. 

In  1747  the  Philadelphia  congregation  was  threat- 
ened with  disunion.  It  was  composed  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  Germans,  the  latter  having  Brother  Rentz 
as  pastor,  and  the  former  Brother  Yarrel.  Bishop 
Cammerhof,  of  Bethlehem,  wrote  to  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf, and  explained  it  by  saying  that  the  English 
were  proud  and  overbearing.     The  English,  on  their 


part,  accused  the  Germans  of  exercising  too  severe 
discipline,  and  of  arrogating  all  the  high  officers. 
The  existence  of  the  church  was  in  danger.  Bishop 
Spangenberg  had  to  visit  Philadelphia,  investigate 
and  measure  out  judicious  punishment.  Brother 
Abraham  Rienke  was  made  pastor  of  both  Germans 
and  English. 

Meanwhile,  as  Reichel  says  in  his  "  Memorials  of 
the  Moravian  Church,"  a  small  congregation  was 
founded  by  the  Moravians  in  Allemingle  township. 
It  commenced  in  the  establishment  of  a  school, 
which  was  opened  in  February,  1747,  by  the  brethren. 
On  Dec.  14, 1751,  a  new  school-house,  which  had  just 
been  erected,  was  dedicated  by  Nathaniel  Seidel,  on 
which  occasion  sixty  partook  of  the  love-feast  and 
seventeen  of  the  sacrament.  In  January,  1755,  Rev. 
Abraham  Rienke  officiated  at  the  first  inierment 
made  in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  house.  This 
building  was  called  in  later  times  "the  old  white 
church."  The  Moravian  congregation  remained  until 
October,  1755,  when  in  consequence  of  Indian  dep- 
redations and  barbarities,  the  church  was  broken  up, 
and  some  of  the  families  belonging  to  it  removed  to 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  school-house  was 
afterward  sold  to  the  Lutherans. 

According  to  the  statements  in  Ritter's  history,  the 
following  ministers  had  charge  of  the  First  Moravian 
Church  in  Philadelphia  during  the  quarter  of  the 
century  following  the  year  1750,  to  wit:  1651,  John 
Gambold  ;  1751-53,  Abraham  Rienke ;  1753-54,  Jacob 
Rogers, Herman,  John  Brandtmiller,  and  Abra- 
ham L.  Rusmayer;  1754-56,  John  Valentine  Haidt, 
Christopher  Frank,  and  Thomas  Yarrell;  1756-62, 
Christian  Otto  Krogstrup,  Jasper  Payne, Her- 
man, Jacob  Rogers, Till,  and  Henry  Beck;  1762 

-74,  George  Neissor,  Richard  Utley,and  Jacob  Fries ; 
1774-84,  Daniel  Sydrick. 

During  the  same  time  transient  visits  were  paid  to 
the  church  by  Bishops  Spangenberg,  Cammerhof,  and 
Rev.  George  Soelle.  The  church  was  maintained  dur- 
ing all  this  time  without  a  settled  pastor,  the  itinerancy 
being  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Daniel 
Sydrick,  as  noted  above,  was  in  charge  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  The  history  of  the  Moral  iai 
to  have  been  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  current  while 
the  war  swept  about  and  over  them.  We  do  not  hear 
of  any  disturbance  even  during  the  British  possession 
of  Philadelphia.  When  Sydrick  retired,  in  1784, 
Rev.  George  Neissor,  who  had  been  one  of  their  pas- 
tors between  1762  and  1764,  assumed  charge,  but  died 
in  November,  that  year,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
graveyard  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Vine  Streets. 
The  itinerant  character  of  tile  pastorate  was  at  this 
time  changed,  and  a  permanent  one  established  by 
Rev.  John  de  Watteville,  a  son-in-law  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf, and  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Henri- 
etta Benigna  .lustina.  This  minister  was  familiarly 
called  "  Brother  Johannes,"  and  he  was  a  delegate 
from  the  parent   church   in    Herrnhut   to  its  branches 
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in  America.  On  Sunday,  June  5, 1785,  the  committee 
appointed  by  Brother  Johannes  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
met  for  the  first  time.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
persons:  Bernhardt  Adam  Grube,  Jacob  Fries,  min- 
isters ;  Adam  Goos,  George  Schloscher,  John  Peter, 
John  Cornman,  George  Senneff,  Conrad  Gerhardt, 
Godfrey  Haga,  and  Thomas  Bartow.  This  was  called 
the  standing  committee  or  vestry,  and  of  that  body  j 
Brother  Thomas  Bartow  was  appointed  secretary  and 
general  accountant  of  the  church.  It  appears  that 
Brother  Neissor  was  succeeded  by  B.  A.  Grube  and 
Rev.  Jacob  Fries.  The  name  of  the  latter  does  not 
appear  upon  the  church  minutes  after  June,  and  Rev. 
B.  A.  Grube,  between  July  and  October,  1785,  also 
retired.  Rev.  John  Meder  succeeded,  and  was  very 
attentive  to  his  duties,  preached  regularly  twice  on  | 
Sundays,  and  added,  after  the  latter  service,  catechi- 
sation  and  special  religious  instruction  for  the  youth  | 
of  his  congregation.  He  also  held  religious  meetings 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week,  j 
and  performed  all  parochial  duties.  He  continued  j 
in  these  ministrations  during  the  dreadful  periods  of 
the  yellow  fever  of  1793  and  1798.  In  1799  he  was 
called  to  serve  the  congregation  in  New  York,  and 
Rev.  John  Frederick  Frueauff  was  appointed  for  the 
vacancy,  which  he  filled  until  the  year  1803. 

We  have  thus  brought  the  story  of  the  Moravian 
Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  observe  what  the 
manners,  customs,  and  church  government  of  these 
interesting  people  were  before  the  great  controversies 
and  changes  which  occurred  between  1817  and  1825. 
The  discipline  of  the  church  at  this  time  was  very 
straight.  Admission  to  communion  was  not  a  matter 
following  upon  confirmation.  Applicants  were  ad- 
mitted only  after  six  months'  probation,  during 
which  time  there  were  interviews  with  the  minister, 
conferences  and  instructions,  after  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  application  should  pass  the  Confer- 
ence at  Bethlehem,  where  it  was  determined,  after  ! 
prayer,  by  lot.  The  lot  was  the  governing  influence 
among  Moravians  which  settled  many  difficult  mat- 
ters, most  prominent  among  which  was  marriage. 
Under  this  custom  the  Moravian  who  was  matri- 
monially inclined  and  wanted  a  wife  made  known 
his  desire  to  the  minister  or  Conference.  He  had  the 
right  of  suggesting  his  companion,  and  if  the  lot 
luckily  was  favorable  he  was  happy,  but  if  he  drew 
a  blank  or  negative  the  lot  was  again  resorted  to, 
and  some  marriageable  woman  chosen.  It  was  his 
duty  to  he  obedient  to  the  will  of  Providence.  It  is 
claimed  by  Moravian  writers  that  this  chance  method 
of  determining  the  most  serious  obligation  which 
human  beings  can  enter  into  was  generally  happy, 
even  when  the  persons  brought  together  were  previ- 
ously almost  strangers. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  church,  and   until  after 
1800,  there  were  peculiar  regulations  in  regard   to 


costumes,  which  were  enforced  by  superior  authority. 
In  the  meetings  the  sexes  were  separated.  The 
women  generally  wore  caps  exceedingly  plain,  and 
white,  three-cornered  kerchiefs  covering  the  breast 
and  shoulders.  The  females  were  divided  into  classes, 
designated  by  the  color  of  their  cap-ties.  Young 
girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were  allowed 
to  wear  red  ribbons;  the  single  sisters  who  had  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  womanhood  wore  pink  ribbons; 
married  women  were  designated  by  ribbons  of  blue; 
while  widows  had  white  ribbons  to  their  caps.  The 
brethren  were  also  divided  into  classes,  consisting  of 
great  boys  (  kitaben  i,  single  brethren,  married  brethren, 
and  widowers.  They  wore  simple  costumes,  but  not 
such  plain  marks  of  distinction  between  them  as  were 
observable  among  the  women.     Ritter  says, — 

"  The  straight,  unlappeled,  dark-hrown  coat,  the  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  hat,  ttie  knee-buckled  small-clothes,  the  broad,  round-toed 
shoes  were  consistent  characteristics  of  a  Moravian  brother,  while  the 
plain  drab  or  silk  bonnet,  the  three-cornered  white  kerchiefs,  the  plain 
silk  gown  (Sunday  dress),  the  comfortable  hood-finished  cloak,  the  stuff 
shoes  for  comfort  and  convenience  were  the  sisters'  concession  to  St. 
Peter's  advice,  '  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  out  ward  plaiting  the 
hair  and  wearing  of  gold  or  putting  on  of  apparel.'  " 

The  officers  of  the  church  included  some  not  known 
in  other  religious  organizations.  The  "  inviter"  was 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  notice  of  a  death, 
and  to  invite  the  friends  of  the  dead  person  to  attend 
the  funeral.  Written  or  printed  invitations  to  attend 
funerals  were  before  the  Revolution,  and  for  some 
years  afterward,  unknown.  He  was  dressed  in  ap- 
propriate costume,  and  passed  from  house  to  house, 
bringing  forth  the  inmates  by  loud  raps  administered 
with  his  knuckles,  or  by  the  knocker,  if  the  door  pos- 
sessed such  an  adjunct,  and,  upon  response  being 
made,  informed  the  person  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons of  the  nature  of  his  errand  in  a  proclamation, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  and  in  set  words.  The  German 
Churches  also  had  inviters,  and  upon  the  cessation  of 
that  duty  by  John  Merck,  in  1794,  Henry  Cress,  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church,  was  appointed  inviter 
of  the  Moravian  congregation.  The  chapel  servant 
had  charge  of  such  preparations  as  were  necessary 
during  the  time  of  service  in  the  congregation,  the 
preservation  of  order,  etc.  His  duties  were  some- 
what analogous  to  those  of  sexton  of  a  modern 
church.  The  almoners  administered  the  charity 
which  the  congregations  contributed  to  the  needy. 
The  sustentation  fund  committee  had  charge  of 
moneys  given  for  the  support  of  the  minister  and 
maintenance  of  worship  in  the  church.  This  was 
effected  by  annual  subscriptions  of  twenty  shillings 
from  each  subscriber,  and  from  the  rent  of  some 
small  properties  near  the  church.  The  collections 
were  not  many.  There  was  one  for  the  poor  annu- 
ally, which  Ritter  says  yielded  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds.  One  was  taken  up  for  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen, 
usually  called  the  Heathen  Society.  This  averaged 
about  thirteen  pounds  per  annum.     There  were  no 
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regular  Sunday  collections.  The  offerings  were  taken 
as  the  people  were  departing,  upon  a  pewter  plate,  at 
each  door,  by  the  chapel  servants. 

In  1794,  the  standing  committee  of  1785  being  re- 
duced by  the  deaths  of  Brothers  Seuneff,  Peter,  and 
Bartow,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  election  of 
Brothers  Isaac  Small  wood,  Jacob  Bitter,  Sr.,  and 
Jacob  Frank.  Rev.  John  Meder  succeeded  Brother 
Bartow  as  secretary  of  the  committee  between  1792 
and  1794,  after  which  Frederick  Boiler  was  elected. 
Brother  Bartow,  being  the  steward  and  general  ac- 
countant from  1785  to  1792,  was  succeeded  in  the 
latter  year  by  Brother  Conrad  Gerhardt,  who  held  it 
until  1814.  The  collectors  of  the  Susteutation  Fund 
were,  in  1785,  George  Schloscher;  1785  to  1788, 
George  Senneff;  1788  to  1793,  Godfrey  Haga;  from 
1793  to  1800,  and  up  to  1823,  Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.  The 
almoner  from  1785  to  1814,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  in  which  George  Schloscher  officiated,  was  Con- 
rad Gerhardt.  The  organists  in  1785  were  George 
and  John  Peter,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  Freder- 
ick Boiler  and  John  Boiler.  The  chapel  servant  from 
1785  to  1787  was  John  Merck,  and  Jacob  Frank  from 
1787  to  1819.  John  Merck  was  "  inviter"  from  1786 
to  1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Cress  and  George 
Gasner,  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Brother  Jacob  Ett- 
wein  was  grave-digger  in  1786,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter. 

Until  the  year  1757  the  Moravians  owned  no  bury- 
ing-ground  in  the  city.  The  Nazareth  burying-ground 
was  laid  out  in  June,  1743,  but  upon  the  decease  of 
any  of  the  members  interments  were  made  in  the 
various  cemeteries  in  or  near  the  city,  either  by  con- 
tract or  by  courtesy.  The  cemeteries  most  used  dur- 
ing this  period  were  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Quaker  burying-ground,  and  the  Potter's  Field. 
In  May,  1757,  the  congregation  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground  for  burial  purposes,  of  which  the  following  are 
copies  of  the  titles  : 

"  Deed  May  10th,  1757. 
"Samuel  Jones,  and  Amy  his  wife,  heirs  of  Joshua  Lawrence,  to 
Lewis  Gassier,  for  lot  of  ground  in  the  Northern  Liherties,  north  side 
of  Vine  Street,  and  west  side  of  a  fifty  feet  street,  since  called  Lawrence 
Street,  being  entity  feet  two  inches  on  Vine  Street  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  on  Lawrence  Street,  granted  by  patent  of  John  Penu  to  Joshua 
Lawrence  with  other  ground  Feb.  15,  1734." 

Lewis  Cassler  subsequently  conveyed  the  above  as 
follows  in  trust : 

"  Deed  burinl-yrotind  D?r,,,d>T  l2SCh,  17SC. 
"  Ludwig  Cassler  to  George  Schlosser,  John  Peter,  Adam  Goos,  John 
Cornman,  Thomas  Barton,  Godfrey  Haga,  and  Conrad  Gerhart,  for  lot 
of  ground  on  north  >ideof  Vine  Street  and  west  side  of  a  fifty  feet  street 
called  Lawrence  Street,  in  trust.  Consideration,  £82  15s.  Pennsylvania 
currency,  or  S215.33^. 

(Signed)  "Samuel  Jones. 

"  Witnesses, 

"  L.  Weis. 

"  Peter  Miller." 

The  following,  from  the  church  diary,  is  the  account 
of  the  consecration  of  the  new  ground  and  the  inter- 
ment of  the  first  corpse  : 


"1757.  The  28th  of  June  was  the  new  burying-ground  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Philadelphia  consecrated  bj  Brothei  Otto  Crogetrup,  and 

the  first  corpse  buried,  namely,  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Adam  and  Marga- 
ret Schittelielm,  who  was  born  and  baptized      ii  lb      I 

1755,  by  Brother  Franck,  aged  2  years,  4  month 

On  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to  the  above  i-  the 
following : 

"The  tombston 
eighteen  inches. 
Bethlehem.)" 

The  oldest  tombstones  in  the  yard  are  those  of 
Elizabeth  Payne,  who  died  Aug.  28,  1757.  and  Mary 
Helm,  who  died  June  28,  1757.  The  Christian  In- 
dians during  the  disturbances  with  the  Paxton  boys 
were  protected  by  the  Moravians  in  the  city,  but 
suffered  severely  with  disease.  In  the  period  from 
the  9th  of  February  to  the  24th  of  December,  1764, 
fifty-six  Indians  died  by  smallpox  and  fever.  July 
11th,  four  of  them  died,  on  the  16th  three,  and  on 
the  24th  and  28th,  each  day,  three.  When  the  first 
one  died  a  grave  was  dug  for  the  body  in  the  church 
burying-ground  on  Vine  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets.  But  some  "  evil-minded  persons  filled 
up  the  grave  in  the  night."  After  this  all  who  died 
were  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field,  now  Washington 
Square.  The  Indians  left  the  barracks  on  March  20, 
1765,  being  liberally  supplied  with  necessaries  by  the 
colonial  government,  and  went  to  Fort  Allen.  The 
Moravian  burying-ground  appears  to  have  been  un- 
protected, except  by  a  post-and-rail  fence,  until  1786, 
when  the  "  committee  of  the  church"  ordered  the 
purchase  of  four  thousand  feet  of  New  England  pine 
boards  to  make  a  board  fence,  of  which  report  was 
rendered  and  account  of  items  stated,  amounting  to 
£50  11*.  3d.,  which  sum  was  immediately  collected 
and  paid.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  1793  eleven,  and  in  1798  thirteen,  members  of  the 
congregation  died. 

The  Nazareth  graveyard  was  laid  out  in  1756,  and 
Peter  Lehnart  was  the  first  buried  there,  Feb.  14, 

1756.  A  matter  of  considerable  interest  relates  to 
the  method  of  arranging  the  graves.  A  history  of 
religious  denominations,  published  in  1783,  remarks 
that,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bethlehem 
Moravians,  "  These  simple-minded  people  lay  their 
dead  with  their  heads  to  the  south  and  their  feet  to 
the  north."  But  this  is  not  a  universal  rule.  In 
Herrnhut,  the  Moravian  Mecca,  the  place  where  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  were  renewed,  the  dead  are  buried 
in  rows,  east  and  west,  the  feet  toward  the  west.  In 
Nazareth,  Lancaster,  Litiz,  Philadelphia,  and  Leba- 
non they  were  buried  lying  east  and  west,  with  feet 
toward  the  east.  In  the  Bethlehem  cemetery  it  is  the 
lay  of  the  land  which  induced  the  north  and  south 
arrangement. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  dawned  the  pastor 
of  the  First,  or  Race  Street,  Church  was  Rev.  John 
Frederick  Frueauff,  but  in  1803  he  was  called  to  the 
inspectorship  of  Nazareth  Hall,  and  bo  resigned  Ins 
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charge.1  Rev.  Joseph  Zaeslein  became  his  successor,  I 
and  served  till  1S12  ;  but  losing  his  wife,  and  the 
church  rules  forbidding  any  one  without  a  wife  from 
acting  as  minister,  he  resigned  and  went  to  Beth- 
lehem. Rev.  John  C.  Beehler  occupied  the  pulpit 
for  one  year,  then  went  to  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Rev. 
John  Meder  (who  had  ministered  to  the  congregation 
from  1785  to  1789)  again  assumed  charge,  but  in  1814 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Godfrey  Miller,  of 
Muskingum  Station.  In  1817  the  latter  removed  to 
Litiz,  then  a  strong  Moravian  centre.  Rev.  William 
Henry  van  Vleck  was  next  appointed  in  1817.  He 
preached  his  introductory  sermon  in  English  from 
1  Cor.  iii.  11-13.  During  the  pastorship  of  this  clergy- 
man a  question  came  to  a  final  decision  which  had  been 
mooted  in  the  congregation  in  180(3.  The  situation 
of  the  church  at  the  comer  of  Race  and  Bread  Streets 
had  become  by  the  changes  in  business  an  active 
neighborhood  not  inviting  to  strangers;  not  only  the 
objection  to  the  locality  was  urged,  but  the  fact  that 
the  old  church  was  inconvenient  and  too  small.  Want 
of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  another  suitable 
location  quelled  the  agitation  in  1806.  It  was  renewed  | 
about  ten  years  afterward.  There  were  some  who  ad-  | 
vocated  building  upon  the  burial-ground  lot  of  the  | 
congregation  at  Lawrence  [now  Franklin]  and  Vine 
Streets.  But  there  was  not  unanimity,  and  the  matter 
was  again  suspended. 

In  1817  the  congregation  settled  filially  an  irrita- 
ting question,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  heat,  con- 
troversy, and  separation  in  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches,  namely:  the  subject  of  changing  j 
the  services  from  the  German  to  the  English  language.  I 
The  Moravian  congregation  in  Philadelphia  had  been 
founded  by  Germans,  and  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Bethlehem  establishment,  which  was  entirely 
German.  But  the  changes  in  manner,  and  the  fact 
that  the  German  children  were  taught  in  English, 
and  that  they  forgot  the  language  of  their  fathers  as 
soon  as  possible,  offered  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  congregation.  In  fact,  the  German  ele- 
ment in  the  Moravian  congregation  had  been  so 
weakened  years  before  that  it  was  not  able  to  resist, 
even  had  it  been  willing  to  do  so,  the  partial  use  of 
English  in  the  church  services.  They  were  held 
every  other  Sunday  in  German  ;  but,  the  majority 
now  becoming  in  great  degree  English,  they  joined 
in  1817  in  voting  that  the  German  language  should 


1  Nazareth  Hall  and  the  boarding-school  there, ;i.s  well  ..- 
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not  be  used  in  the  future  services  of  the  church.  The 
question  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  there  being 
few  Germans  in  the  congregation  willing  to  contest 
the  matter.  The  result  of  this  movement  was  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  to  the  church.  It  brought  into 
the  congregation  a  new  element,  and,  in  comparison 
with  previous  progress,  may  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  was 
fully  capable  of  carrying  on  the  services  in  English 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  persons  acquainted  only 
with  that  tongue.  Ritter  says,  "  His  popularity  was 
induced  as  well  by  his  unadorned  oratory  and  manner 
as  by  the  spirit-endowed  matter.  Untiring  in  zeal 
and  winning  in  its  application,  he  reached  the  heart 
kindly." 

The  access  of  new  members  and  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  arrangements  brought  the  question  of  a 
change  of  the  location  of  the  church  into  prominence 
once  more  in  1819.  It  seemed  that  there  could  be  no 
agreement  as  to  the  proper  place  for  the  new  loca- 
tion, and  at  length  it  was  determined  to  tear  down 
the  old  church  on  Race  Street,  and  erect  a  more 
modern  and  convenient  edifice  in  its  place.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  Daniel  Man,  Francis 
Kanipman,  Jacob  Boiler,  William  Gerhard,  and 
George  Ritter. 

In  the  spring  of  1819  the  venerable  building,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  most  quaint  and  striking  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  where  the  fathers  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  America  had  preached,  was,  after  seventy-seven 
years  of  service,  torn  down.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  on  the  12th  of  May,  1819. 
Fifteen  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Baptist  Churches  assembled 
in  the  Moravian  parsonage  and  accompanied  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Vleck  to  the  spot  where  the  ceremony  took 
place.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  delivered  an  address,  and 
placed  iu  a  box  to  be  inclosed  in  the  corner-stone 
books,  coins,  written  papers,  names  of  officers  of  the 
church,  etc.,  and  this  inscription  : 

"  This  corner-stone 

of  a  new  church  or  meeting-house  of  the 

society  styled 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the  Dnitas 

Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren. 
adhering  to  the  twenty-one  doctrinal  doctrines 

of  the 

Augustan  »'..iitesses  ..r  lotifession  of  Augsburg, 

erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  church 

built  in  the  year  IT1J. 

was  solemnly  laid 

in  the  name  ol  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  tio.i  the  iMy  Ghost." 


"I  rxi  appointed  for  the  .lay  in  the  Brethren's  Church,  '1  will  i.stoi< 
health  unto  thee,  and  I  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith  thi    I  01  d 
Jeremiah  x\x,  'J. 

•"Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.'— 2d  Corinthians  i.  IB. 

"Present  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  congregation  one  hun 

.he. I   ami    titty  adults,  of  whom   fifty   air   ...iiililiniie.iiits ;   on.,   bundle. 
children  ;  total,  two  hundred  ami  fifty." 
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In  order  to  suffer  as  little  inconvenience  as  possi-  | 
ble,  the  southern  portion  of  the  building,  which  com- 
prised  the  original  house  for  the  church,  was  first  ' 
torn  down,  and  the  new  church  building  was  erected 
upon  its  site.  The  old  parsonage  building,  which 
fronted  the  church  on  Race  Street,  was  left  standing, 
to  be  used  until  the  church  was  completed.  The 
congregation  removed  for  public  worship  to  the  old 
academy  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch.  The  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  congregation  of  St.  Matthew's  was  \ 
worshiping  there  at  the  same  time,  and  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  made  between  the  two  congrega- 
tions, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Vleck  should  preach  alternately  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cruse,  of  St.  Matthew's.  The  contractor  for  the 
building  was  Joseph  Worrell,  a  member  of  the 
society.  Its  dimensions  were  forty-four  by  fifty-three 
feet.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  conducted  the  regular  services 
of  the  day,  preaching  from  1  Kings,  chapter  ix., 
verse  3.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  further  services, 
in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead,  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  and  Dr.  Helmuth,  of  St.  Michael's 
and  Zion's  Lutheran  Churches,  took  part.  In  the 
evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cruse,  of  St.  Matthew's  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Association,  and  Mr.  Helfenstein,  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  assisted  Mr.  Van 
Vleck.  There  were  also  present  Bishop  White,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Drs. 
Shaefer  and  Mayer,  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  building  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  one 
half  of  which  was  the  gift  of  Godfrey  Haga.  Ritter 
says,  in  his  description  of  the  building, — 

"  The  front  entrance  of  the  church  was  guarded  by  a  small  vestibule 
of  about  five  feet  in  depth  and  ten  in  breadth,  leaving  a  door  at  each 
Bide  opening  to  the  stairway  of  the  galleries,  as  well  as  to  the  area  below; 
but  for  the  more  convenient  egress  of  the  congregation,  a  large  folding- 
door  formed  the  centre  of  the  partition.  The  elevation  of  the  building 
waa  two  feet  six  inches,  leaving  only  spaee  below  for  a  current  of 
air.  A  cellar  was  objected  to,  lest  at  some  future  period  it  might  be  let 
for  the  storage  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors.  The  height  of  the  build- 
ing was  twenty-nine  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  thirty-six  feet  to  the  apex. 
The  interior  arrangement  was  plain  and  unadorned.  The  pulpit  was  a 
meagre  apology  for  a  sightly  rostrum." 

The  side  galleries  were  nine  feet  wide  ;  the  organ 
gallery  twelve  feet.  A  new  organ,  which  cost  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  was  placed  in  position  in  1825,  E.  N. 
Scherr  builder;  the  old  organ,  which  had  cost  four 
hundred  dollars,  being  taken  in  part  payment.  The 
first  organ  the  church  had  bought  was  in  1797,  of 
Peter  Kuntz,  organist  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  in 
use  till  1809,  when  it  was  exchanged  with  John 
Shermer  for  one  of  four  stops,  which  cost  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  valuing  the  old  organ,  which  was  taken 
in  part  payment,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 
thus  requiring  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
in  cash.  This  organ  remained  until  after  the  erection 
of  the  new  church,  in  1819.  The  organists  between 
1800  and  1825  were  Frederick  Boiler,  John  Boiler, 
Jacob  Boiler,  and  Abraham  Ritter,  who  served  from 
1817  to  1843. 

After  the  church  was  dedicated  the  old  parsonage 


on  Race  Street  was  torn  down,  and  a  passage  through 
from  Race  Street  was  opened.  On  each  side  of  this 
space  was  built  a  three-story  brick  house  for  the 
church  home,  one  of  them  being  the  residence  of  the 
pastor.  In  1822.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  was  called  to  the  in- 
spectorship of  Nazareth  Hall.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Reinke,  who  served  until  December, 
1822.  He  preached  his  valedictory  sermon  Novem- 
ber 8th,  from  Acts  xx.  18.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  John  G.  Herman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation in  1825. 

During  this  quarter-century  there  were  changes  in 
the  officers  of  the  church.  The  standing  committee 
— analogous  to  the  vestry  or  trustees  in  other  churches 
— was  composed  in  1800  of  Isaac  Smalhvood,  Jacob 
Ritter,  Sr.,  and  Jacob  Frank.  From  1803  to  1809  it 
consisted  of  Conrad  Gerhardt,  Godfrey  Haga,  Jacob 
Frank,  Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.,  John  Jordan,  and  John 
Boiler.  In  1809  there  was  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  John  Boiler,  and  Benjamin  Lyndall  was 
chosen  to  fill  it.  Conrad  Gerhardt  died  in  1814,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Jacob  Ritter, 
Jr.,  in  1817.  In  1821  Adam  Neiss  replaced  Jacob 
Frank,  deceased.  He  was  expelled  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  Joseph  Lyndall  was  elected  in  his  place. 
In  1825,  Joseph  Lyndall  and  Godfrey  Haga  being 
dead,  John  W.  Peter  and  George  Esler  were  elected. 
Benjamin  Lyndall  died  in  ISIS,  and  Thomas  C.  Leu- 
ders  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  secretaries  of  the 
committee  were  as  follows:  1794-1802,  Frederick 
Boiler;  1802-9,  John  Boiler;  1809-18,  Jacob  Ritter, 
Jr. ;  1818-25,  John  Wise  Peters.  The  treasurers  of 
the  church  were :  from  1795-1814,  Conrad  Ger- 
hardt; from  1814-15,  William  Gerhardt;  and  from 
1815-34,  Jacob  Ritter,  Jr.  The  stewards  after  Thomas 
Barton,  who  served  from  1785  to  1792,  were:  Conrad 
Gerhardt,  1792-1814;  William  Gerhardt,  1814-15; 
John  Jordan,  1815-36. 

The  collector  of  the  sustentation  fund  from  179.3 
to  1823  was  Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.  The  almoners  were, 
from  1788  to  1815,  Conrad  Gerhardt,  and  from  1815 
to  1836,  William  Gerhardt.  The  superintendent  of 
the  burial-ground  from  1812  to  1818  was  Benjamin 
Lyndall,  and  from  1818  to  1825,  and  afterward,  Jacob 
Ritter,  Jr. 

Jacob  Frank,  the  chapel  servant,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1787,  served  until  his  death,  Nov.  26, 1819, 
he  being  then  above  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.,  was  also  chapel  servant  from  1787 
to  1819.  They  were  assisted  in  those  positions  be- 
tween 1801  and  1804  by  Zachariah  Poulson,  father  of 
Zachariah  Poulson,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 
Poulson,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  was  born 
at  Copenhagen,  June  16,  1737.  His  father,  Nicholas 
Poulson,  brought  him  to  America  in  1749.  settling  in 
Germantown,  where  he  died  a  few  years  afterward. 
Zachariah  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Christo- 
pher Sauer,  printer,  in  Germantown.  He  married 
Anna   Barbara,  daughter  of  Andrew   Stollenberger, 
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formerly  of  Lindenbach,  near  Wertheiin-Leibenstein, 
in  Germany.  Zachariah  Poulson  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, June  4,  1804.  He  was  succeeded  as  chapel  ser- 
vant by  Jacob  Ritter,  who  served  for  many  years.  In 
1820,  Adam  Neiss  took  this  office,  but  was  expelled 
from  the  church  in  the  same  year,  and  George  Ritter 
was  elected  in  1820.  He  served  many  years  after- 
ward. 

Godfrey  Haga,  long  a  member  of  this  congregation, 
died  in  1825.  He  had  disposed  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  charitable  gifts  in  the  nine  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  In  his  will,  after  bequests  to 
relatives  and  friends,  amounting  to  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  six  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  bishop  at  Bethlehem,  to  be  divided 
among  superannuated  preachers  and  their  widows, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  bequeathed  to 
benevolent  institutions  in  Philadelphia.  The  residue 
of  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  the 
United  Brethren  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  interest  on  twenty  thousand*  dollars  of  that 
amount  to  be  expended  at  Nazareth  Hall  in  edu- 
cating pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry  and 
for  missionary  purposes;  the  residue  for  the  "pur- 
pose of  enlarging  the  schools  in  the  Indian  country 
of  North  America  and  elsewhere,  for  furnishing  and 
providing  books,  diet,  and  clothing  for  such  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  supply  them,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  persons  as  schoolmasters  and  school- 
in  istro.-cs  in  the  seminaries  of  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem." The  .value  of  this  residue  thus  disposed  of 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

A  number  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  church 
died  during  this  period.  John  Adam  Goos,  born  in 
1712,  probably  one  of  the  "  original  thirty-four," 
whose  names  are  not  all  recorded,  died  Nov.  28, 1804, 
aged  ninety-two.  George  Schlosser  died  Feb.  25, 
1802,  aged  eighty-seven  ;  Conrad  Gerhardt,  Feb.  24, 
1815,  aged  seventy-five;  John  Cornman,  June  22, 
1794;  Isaac  Smallwood,  Jan.  7,  1811,  aged  fifty-six; 
John  F.  Boiler,  Nov.  24, 1802,  aged  thirty-five ;  Abram 
Frank,  Nov.  26,  1819,  aged  seventy-six".  In  1805  the 
burial-ground  at  Lawrence  and  Vine  Streets  was  sur- 
rounded  with  a  strong  brick  wall,  as  the  street  had 
been  graded  several  feet  below  the  natural  surface. 

In  November,  1817,  the  congregation  received  an 
elegant  piece  of  plate  for  the  baptismal  rite,  inscribed 
"  Unitas  Fratrum,  Philadelphia."  It  was  the  gift  of 
an  unknown  lady,  who  sent  it  with  a  note,  unsigned, 
begging  its  acceptance.  A  set  of  silver  plate  for 
communion  service  w;i<  presented  by  Capt.  James 
King  in  1820,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  first  Sunday- 
gchool  was  opened  at  the  church  Feb.  26,  1820,  with 
aboul  seventy  scholars.  A  Bible  class  tor  men  was 
opened  Oct.  21,  1821,  and  was  held  weekly. 

The  church  built  in  1819  was  soon  found  to  be 
inconveniently  located,  and  in  some  other  respects 


not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  the  sale  of  the  old  premises  was 
ordered,  and  also  that  a  new  church  be  built  on  some 
new  site.  The  lot  so  long  occupied  as  a  burial-ground 
seemed  to  fulfill  the  requirements,  and  was  adopted. 
March  7,  1854,  the  property  at  the  corner  of  Race 
and  Bread  Streets  was  sold  for  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars at  public  auction.  Thus  the  home  and  birthplace 
of  Moravianism  in  Philadelphia  passed  into  secular 
hands  after  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  of  use  by 
the  "Unitas  Fratrum."  The  sum  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  was  paid  for  ground  sufficient  to 
extend  the  cemetery  lot  to  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Wood,  and  for  a  brick  house  already  occupying 
the  corner.  The  house  was  demolished,  and  April 
30,  1855,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid 
by  Bishop  Wolle,  aided  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  A.  de 
Schweinitz,  Brethren  Bohnsen,  Schultz,  and  others, 
besides  Dr.  Mayer,  of  the  English  Lutheran,  and 
Revs.  J.  Berg  and  Bomberger,  of  the  German  Re- 
formed, Churches.  On  the  26th  of  January  the 
church  was  formally  dedicated.  The  building  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Abraham  Ritter,  Jacob  E.  Hagert, 
Charles  L.  Bute,  and  Francis  Jordan.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  were  fifty-five  by  eighty  feet. 
This  church,  like  its  predecessor,  stands  on  classic 
ground.  A  portion  of  its  site  had  been  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  in  Moravian  hands,  and  here, 
in  the  midst  of  trade  and  commerce,  rests  the  hal- 
lowed dust  of  the  elders  and  the  founders  of  the 
church.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1883,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  years  had  passed  since  Moravians 
met  in  their  own  church  in  Philadelphia. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  church  building  is 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wood  and  Franklin  Streets, 
and  open  to  Vine  Street.  The  principal  room  has 
space  for  five  hundred  worshipers.  The  basement 
floor  has  a  vestibule,  Sunday-school  room,  minister's 
room,  apartment  for  "love-feast"  arrangements,  and 
other  conveniences.  The  organ  is  eighteen  feet 
front,  eight  feet  deep,  and  twenty-nine  feet  high,  and 
cost  two  thousand  dollars.  The  furuiture  is  neat  and 
worthy  of  the  place. 

The  more  recent  changes  in  pastorate  and  commit- 
tees must  be  noted.  It  was  in  1822  that  Rev.  W.  H. 
Van  Vleck  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Renike, 
who  served  one  year,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  John 
G.  Hermann,  who  went  to  Lancaster  in  1826.  Rev. 
Peter  Wolle  then  took  charge  until  1836,  and  Rev. 
David  Bigler,  from  Antigua,  followed,  until  1842. 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Schults  served  from  Sept.  1,  1S42,  to 
June,  1844,  and  Rev.  William  H.  Benade  till  No- 
vember. 1844.  From  the  month  of  November  Rev. 
Emanuel  Rondthaler  supplied  the  pulpit  until  Nov. 
30,  1848,  when  his  death  occurred,  and  Rev.  Edward 
Reichel  filled  the  gap  until  April,  1849.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Rondthaler  then  assumed  the  pastorate  until 
August,  1853,  when  Rev.  Edmund  A.  De  Schweinitz 
took  charge. 
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In  the  church  committees  the  changes  up  to  1825 
have  been  given  already.  In  1830,  Abraham  Klewel 
was  chosen  in  place  of  J.  W.  Peter,  deceased.  In 
1834  the  tenure  for  life  or  good-behavior  plan  was 
changed  to  an  election  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
first  committee  consisted  of  Brothers  John  Jordan, 
John  Binns,  Valentine  Hent,  Thomas  C.  Lueders, 
Charles  L.  Bute,  and  Abraham  Ritter.  In  1837, 
Charles  Williams  took  the  place  of  Valentine  Hent. 
In  the  election  of  1840  the  latter  returned  to  office, 
and  William  Boiler  took  Mr.  Lueders'  place.  In 
1843,  Joseph  Cake  and  Thomas  W.  Jones  took  the 
places  of  Mr.  Bute  and  Mr.  Williams.  The  board  of 
1846  was  as  follows:  George  Esler,  William  Boiler, 
John  Binns,  A.  B.  Renshaw,  Frederick  Wilhelm, 
Alexander  Leimer.  In  1847  the  church  was  incor- 
porated, and  the  standing  committee  called  elders. 
The  election  of  1849  chose  A.  B.  Renshaw,  T.  W. 
Jones,  Philip  A.  Cregar,  Charles  Williams,  Alex- 
ander Smith,  and  Frederick  Bourquiu.  In  1862, 
Abraham  Ritter  took  Mr.  Williams'  place  on  the 
committee,  and  in  1855  Mr.  Bourquin  and  Mr.  Jones 
retired  in  favor  of  Charles  Williams  and  C.  L.  Bute. 

The  stewardship  was  held  by  Thomas  C.  Lueders, 
1836-38;  Charles  L.  Bute,  1838-42;  Valentine  Hent, 
1842-45;  Thomas  W.  Jones,  1845-46;  Frederick 
Wilhelm,  1846-49.  The  secretaryship  was  held  by 
Henry  J.  Boiler,  1825-33;  John  P.  Binns,  1833-36; 
Abraham  Ritter,  1836-40;  William  Bollar,  1840-47. 
The  almoners  were  William  Gerhard,  1836^6;  F. 
Wilhelm,  1846-49 ;  A.  B.  Renshaw,  1849-52 ;  Abraham 
Ritter,  1852. 

THE   PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   CHDBCH.l 

Before  entering  fairly  upon  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
it  may  be  said  that,  as  it  is  at  present  organized,  this 
denomination  may  be  viewed  from  two  different 
points, — i.e.,  the  civil  and  political,  or  the  strictly  eccle- 
siastical. The  parishes  are  organized  bodies  incorpo- 
rated under  the  State  laws,  and  practically  they  are, 
in  many  respects,  the  sources  of  all  power.  They 
form  the  primary  constituencies  of  the  church.  A 
number  of  citizens  wishing  to  establish  a  parish 
organize  themselves,  and  apply  to  the  civil  authorities 
for  a  charter,  and  if  there  are  no  legal  hindrances 
they  become  duly  incorporated.  By  a  vote  of  the 
Diocesan  Convention  they  are  "  admitted  into  union 
with  the  diocese,"  and  acquire  the  right  to  send  three 
lay  members  as  deputies  to  represent  the  parish  in 
the  Episcopal  Convention.  They  elect  their  own 
rectors.  The  clergy  have  seats  in  the  Convention  by 
right  of  their  orders,  and  many  of  them  have  no 
parochial  connection.  The  clergy  represent  them- 
selves ;  the  parishes  are  represented  by  the  lay  depu- 
ties.    In  any  important  matter  the  vote  is  taken  in 


1  The  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  was 
contributed  by  Rev.  Washington  B.  Eiben. 


the  Convention  "  by  orders,"  and  a  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  a  majority  of  the  laity  (and  in  some  cases 
the  consent  of  the  bishop)  is  necessary  to  the  approval 
of  the  proposed  action.  This  principle  of  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  laity  runs  through  all 
the  higher  deliberative  councils  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  has  done  so  from  its  first  or- 
ganization after  the  war  for  independence. 

In  the  other,  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  view,  the 
bishops  are  the  source  of  power.  They  alone  can 
lawfully  ordain  the  clergy,  who  in  turn  administer 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Bishop  Bedell  says, 
"No  historical  record  of  a  succession  of  civil  govern- 
ments is  so  perfect  as  is  the  proof  of  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Episcopate  in  Christ's  Church,  by  a  succession 
of  consecrators,  dating  back  to  the  Apostles'  days." 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  establish  in  Phil- 
adelphia parochial  boundaries,  the  whole  city  being  the- 
oretically regarded  as  the  joint  parish  of  all  the  rectors 
of  the  churches  in  the  city  limits.  For  a  few  years, 
about  1855,  an  informal  division  of  the  city  into  paro- 
chial divisions  was  made,  for  the  purpose  of  systemat- 
ically distributing  relief  to  the  poor,  through  the  Epis- 
copal Aid  Society  (which  has  long  ceased  to  exist), 
but  it  was  altogether  informal  and  temporary.  Quite 
recently,  to  avert  the  evils  of  the  erection  of  rival 
churches  near  each  other,  a  canon  was  passed,  for- 
bidding, under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  erection 
of  a  church  in  a  new  locality  without  the  consent  of 
the  rectors  of  the  three  churches  nearest  to  the  pro- 
posed new  site.  This  canon  has  accomplished  its 
object,  doubtless,  but  has  practically  proved  some- 
thing of  a  hindrance  to  the  rapid  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  the  church.  Something  like  parochial  metes 
and  bounds  will  doubtless  ultimately  be  established. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia 
has  always  comprised  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
wealth  and  prominent  social  position.  It  has  re- 
ceived, not  only  into  the  ranks  of  its  clergy  but  also 
into  its  general  membership,  large  and  valuable  addi- 
tions from  those  who  by  birth  and  early  training  were 
affiliated  with  other  religious  bodies.  The  United 
States  census  of  1880  gives  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  country  at  large  almost  the  largest 
percentage  of  comparative  increase  during  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  and  this  steady  and  rapid  growth  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  additions  from  those  of  other 
denominations. 

To  all  who  are  identified  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  the  Episcopate  is  the  centre  of  influence 
and  government.  The  bishop  is  placed  in  such  pecu- 
liar relations  to  all  the  souls  in  his  diocese,  and  to  all 
associations,  authoritative  assemblages,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  diocese,  that  very  much  of  the  church 
history  will  naturally  centre  around  him,  and  the 
life  and  activities  of  the  church  and  the  life  and 
labors  of  the  bishop  run  parallel  and  tire  closely  in- 
terwoven. This  was  to  an  unusual  degree  the  case 
with  Bishop  William  White.     He  took  so  prominent 
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a  part  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  church  at  a  critical  period 
iu  its  history,  he  was  so  influential  in  arranging  its 
orders,  discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship,  and  his  life 
was  so  prolonged  in  the  high  station  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  which  he  so  honorably  filled,  that  his  per- 
sonal labors  and  influence  are  apparent  in  much  of 
the  early  history  of  the  church. 

He  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  church  at 
large,  and  his  influence  was  widely  felt.  But  Phila- 
delphia was  his  home,  and  here  most  of  his  work  was 
performed,  and  no  general  history  of  this  city  would 
be  complete  that  did  not  notice  his  life  and  labors. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  D.D.,  the  "  Father 
of  the  American  Church,"  was  the  son  of  Col.  Thomas 
and  Mary  White,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
March  26,  1748.1  He  pursued  his  studies  and  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education 
in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  the  grammar 
school  connected  with  the 
College  of  Philadelphia 
(now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania),  and  grad- 
uated at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. At  that  early  age  he 
had  already  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  ministry 
of  the  church.  For  several 
years  he  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Peters  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Duchfi.  He  took  special 
interest  and  pleasure  in  a 
course  of  theological  exer- 
cises, in  which  four  other 
young  men  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry  joiner 
with  him,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam   Smith,    provost    of 

the  college.      During  the  bishop  wii 

Sunday  evenings  of  a  few 

months,  for  several  successive  years,  these  young  men 
wrote  out  and  delivered  notes  and  exegeses  upon  Bible 
history.  These  exercises  having  been  first  submitted 
to  the  provost,  were  then  delivered  iu  public,  in  the 
hall  of  the  old  college,  two  speakers  in  turn  each 
evening,  the  provost  at  the  conclusion  enlarging  upon 
the  themes  discussed  by  the  young  men.  The  bishop 
says,  "  Although  this  was  far  from  being  a  complete 
course  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  it  called  to  a  variety  of 
reading  and  to  a  concentration  of  what  was  read,  and 
was  also  of  use  as  an  introduction  to  public  speaking." 

There  was  no  bishop  in  America,  and  to  obtain 
orders  he  sailed  limn  ('luster  for  London  on  Oct.  15, 


I  Christ  Church  on   M  :.>   J    ,  IT  I-.  In   IIk.  I;,v.  in. 


1770,  in  the  ship  "Britannia."  He  was  received  in 
England  by  his  aunts,  Miss  White  and  Mrs.  Weeks. 
There  were  several  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  se- 
curing immediate  ordination.  He  was  not  yet  quite 
twenty-three,  the  canonical  age  for  ordination,  and 
he  was  not  a  graduate  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  granted  a  faculty  or 
dispensation  for  his  ordination  infra  cctatem,  and  he 
passed  so  successful  an  examination,  as  to  his  learn- 
ing, before  the  bishop  and  three  clergymen,  that  the 
examining  chaplain  said,  "that  his  examination 
would  have  been  an  honor  to  either  of  the  univer- 
sities." 

He  was  ordained  deacon  on  Dec.  23,  1770,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James'  Palace,  Westminster,  by 
Dr.  Philip  Yonge,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  acting  for  the 
Bishop  of  London.  He  re- 
mained in  England  until 
he  reached  the  canonical 
age  of  twenty-four  years, 
requisite  to  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.  He  per- 
formed no  clinical  duties, 
but  pursued  his  studies, 
visited  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  spent  some  weeks 
at  Oxford.  On  April  25, 
1772,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  priesthood  by  Dr. 
Richard  Terrick,  Bishop  of 
London.  The  English  col- 
onies in  America  were  then 
under  the  Episcopal  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  after  his  ordi- 
nation the  bishop  licensed 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White  to 
officiate  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  sailed  from  England  in 
June,  on  the  ship  "  Penn- 
sylvania Packet,''  Capt.  Os- 
!AM  white.  borne,  and  after  a  tedious 

voyage   reached   Philadel- 
phia on  the  19th  of  September,  1772. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  rector  of  the  united 
churches  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church, 
asked  the  vestry  to  secure  the  services  of  two  assist- 
ants, as  the  work  was  too  great  for  himself  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Duchfi,  and  suggested  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  William  White  and  his  friend  and  college- 
mate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coombe.  The  rector  con- 
sented to  give  to  each  of  the  assistants  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  in  addition  to  any  sum  given  by 
the  vestry,  and  on  Nov.  30,  1772,  the  Rev.  Mr.  White 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  an  assistant  minister  in  the 
united,  churches,  at  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  his  connection  with  this  parish,  which  con- 
tinued unbroken  for  sixty-four  years.     The  Rev.  Dr. 
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Peters  died  July  10,  1776.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  the  popular 
and  acceptable  assistant  in  the  United  Churches  since 
1759,  was  elected  rector.  Mr.  Duch<§  left  for  England 
in  1777,  where,  ten  years  after,  in  1787,  he  witnessed 
in  Lambeth  Chapel  the  consecration  of  his  former 
assistant,  successor,  and  friend  as  bishop  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  independence 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
colonists.     On  the  very  day  on  which  independence 


consecration  of  Bishop  White.  We  shall  here  notice, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  matters  which  af- 
fected the  church  in  Philadelphia,  or  wen 
this  city,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  which  Bishop 
White  took  a  prominent  part.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  colonial 
churches.  There  was  no  bishop  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  rite  of  confirmation  could  not  bead- 
ministered,  and  any  one  in  this  country  who  wished 
to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  had  to 
make  the  long,  perilous,  and   expensive   voyage  to 


declared  the  vestry  of  the  United  Churches  re-     England,  to  be  admitted  there  to  holy  orders 


quested  the  rector  and  assistant  ministers  to  "omit 
those  petitions  in  the  liturgy  wherein  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  is  prayed  for,"  and  he  acquiesced  in 
their  action.  In  1776  he  took  the  required  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Rev.  Dr.  Bird  Wil- 
son, in  his  "Life  of  Bishop  White,"  says  of  him, 
"  When  he  went  to  the  court-house  for  the  purpose 
a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  standing  there,  ob- 
serving his  design,  intimated  to  him  by  a  gesture  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  expose  himself.  After 
having  taken  the  oath  he  remarked,  before  leaving 
the  court-house,  to  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  '  I  per- 
ceive by  your  gesture  that  you  thought  I  was  exposing 
my  neck  to  great  danger  by  the  step  which  I  have 
taken  ;  but  I  have  not  taken  it  without  full  delibera- 
tion. I  know  my  danger,  and  that  it  is  greater  upon 
account  of  my  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  I  trust  in  Providence.  The  cause  is 
a  just  one,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  be  protected." 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in 
1777,  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia,  and 
Congress  adjourned  to  Lancaster  and  York.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  White  went  to  the  residence  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Aquila  Hall,  of  Harford  County.  Md.,  and 
while  on  his  way  thither,  was  informed  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  Congress  as  its  chaplain,  and  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  York  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  it  may  be  stated,  who  won  all 


At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  many  of 
the  clergy  who  were  in  the  colonies  felt  that  by 
reason  of  their  connection  with  the  State  church, 
and  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  they  were  in  con- 
science bound  not  to  oppose  the  royal  authority. 
From  various  causes  many  of  them  retired  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  churches  where  they  had  ministered 
were  closed.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  all  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  was 
of  course  at  an  end.  The  clergy  left  here  wire  few 
in  number,  widely  scattered,  and  bound  together  by 
no  formal  organization.  Strong  popular  prejudices 
existed  among  many  who  were  not  Episcopalians 
against  an  Episcopal  Church,  as  not  consistent  with 
a  Republican  form  of  government.  These  facts,  and 
the  added  fact  that  at  that  period  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  not  enabled  by  law  to  extend  the  episcopate 
to  any  who  would  nut  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  as  required  by  the  English  ordinal,  enhanced 
the  difficulties  which  environed  the  Episcopalians  in 
the  colonies. 

Several  meetings  of  a  general  character  had  brought 
together  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  i 
various  periods.  The  first  meeting  of  which  anything 
is  known  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1760.  Another 
was  held  May  Jo,  1701.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  and 
Rev.  Messrs.  Campbell,  Craig,  Reading,  Sturgeon, 
Neill,  Barton,  Inglis,  Thompson,   Duch6,  Chandler, 


hearts  by  his  enthusiastic  espousal  of  the  cause  of    of  New  Jersey,  and  Keene,  of  Maryland,  were  present. 


the  colonists,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
first  prayer  offered  in  Congress  in  1775,  changed  his 
views,  and  believing  the  cause  of  the  colonists  to 
have  become  hopeless,  he  retired  to  England  iu  1777. 
The  rectorship  was  subsequently  declared  vacant. 
The  British  left  Philadelphia  on  June  18,  L778,  for 
New  York,  and  Congress  re-entered  the  city  in  July 
following.  Dr.  White  returned,  resumed  his  ministry 
in  the  United  Churches,  and  was  elected  rector  by  the 
vestry  on  Easter,  1779.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Congress  each  successive  year  until  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington, 
in  1801. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  a  history  of  Philadelphia  to 
enter  into  any  very  prolonged  account  of  the  general 
ecclesiastical  questions  which  affected  the  condition 


The  facilities  for  travel  were  poor,  the  distances  which 
separated  them  great,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
meetings  were  continued.  In  1783  a  Convention  was 
held  in  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  was 
elected  bishop,  and  requested  to  go  to  England,  and. 
if  possible,  obtain  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  bishops,  and  if  not  successful  there,  to  apply 
to  the  oon-juring  bishop-  of  the  church  in  Scotland. 
The  Rev.  William  White  called  a  meeting  of  his 
vestry  in  November,  1788,  which  led  to  further  meas- 
ures, culminating  in  the  meeting  ot  a  Convention  of 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  churches,  held  at  Christ 
Church,  May  :?7.  1784.  This  was  followed  by  a  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York,  attended  by  representatives 
of  seven  States,  ami  by  a  meeting  held  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27,  1785,  over  which  Dr. 


of  the   members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the     White  presided,  and  which  was  also  attend 
American    colonies  during   the   period    prior  to  the     resentatives  from  seven  State.-.     At  this  meeting  the 
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title,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  formally  adopted  as  the  name 
of  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  This  title  had  been 
first  used  in  a  "  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Liberties," 
drawn  up  by  the  clergy  in  Maryland,  at  a  meeting 
held  to  consider  church  affairs. 

A  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Eng- 
lish  Church  respecting  the  consecration  of  American 
bishops.  The  question  was  a  novel  one,  and  there 
was  considerable  delay.  The  English  bishops  had 
to  first  secure  authority  from  Parliament  for  such  ! 
action,  and  they  wished  first  to  be  assured  as  to  what 
the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  American  Church  would 
be,  for  the  American  Convention  had  made  a  revision 
of  the  Prayer-Book.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia,  had,  among  others,  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  work  of  revising  the  Prayer-Book. 
At  last  all  was  made  satisfactory  to  the  English  au- 
thorities, and  they  were  willing  to  consecrate  three 
of  the  American  clergy  who  should  have  been  chosen 
by  the  Conventions  held  in  the  States,  as  bishops. 
The  results  of  this  have  proved  to  be  widespread 
and  far-reaching. 

The  thirteen  English  colonies  in  struggling  success- 
fully for  freedom  from  unjust  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment by  the  crown,  fought  and  won  a  battle,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  English-speaking 
colonists  all  over  the  globe,  for  the  present  extensive 
English  colonies  are  far  more  kindly  governed  than 
were  the  original  thirteen  colonies  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  In  the  same  way  the  English  church- 
men in  the  American  States,  who  finally  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Church  of  Eugland  to  provide  law- 
fully consecrated  bishops  of  the  Anglican  succession 
for  the  United  States,  started  and  quickened  a  move- 
ment which  has  outrun  these  bounds.  The  establish- 
ment of  colonial  episcopates  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land during  the  past  century  has  been  a  marvel. 
They  are  numerous,  effective,  and  exist  now  wherever 
English  rule  is  established.  In  1883  the  number  of 
English  colonial  bishops  was  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  bishops  in  England. 

In  all  this  work  of  organizing  the  American  Church 
and  securing  for  it  the  episcopate  from  the  English 
Church,  William  White  was  prominent.  He  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  wise  and  judicious  leader  by  the  American 
clergy  and  laity,  and  he  had  given  much  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  questions  at  issue.  In  1783  he  had 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Case  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches  Considered,"  and  given  the  out- 
line of  a  plan  for  organization,  which  contained  the 
fundamental  principles  afterward  adopted  by  the 
American  Church,  and  from  which  it  has  never  es- 
sentially deviated.  "The  essential  unity  of  the  whole 
American  Church  as  a  national  church,  its  independ- 
in.  .  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  entire  separation 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  laity  in  the  legislation  and  government 
of  the  church,  anil  the  election  of  ministers  of  every 


grade,  the  equality  of  all  parishes,  and  a  threefold 
organization  (diocesan,  provincial, and  general)  were 
fundamental  principles  of  his  plan." 

All  difficulties,  as  we  have  said,  having  been  re- 
moved at  the  second  session  of  the  third  annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  Christ  Church  on  Sept. 
14,  1786,  the  Rev.  William  White,  D.D.,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  be  bishop.  This  Convention  was 
composed  of  the  following  persons,  viz. :  Rev.  Wil- 
liam White,  D.D.,  president;  Rev.  Samuel  Magaw, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore,  Rev.  Robert  Blackwell : 
Laity,  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Gerardus 
Clarkson,  Mr.  Andrew  Doz,  Mr.  John  Swanwick,  Mr. 
John  B.  Gilpin,  Mr.  Jacob  Duffield,  Mr.  Jacob  Ash- 
ton,  from  Trinity  Church,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  John  Swift, 
St.  James',  Bristol ;  Mr.  Isaac  Bullock,  St.  John's, 
Concord ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Marshall,  St.  Martin's, 
Marcus  Hook ;  Mr.  James  Witby,  St.  Paul's,  Chester ; 
Richard  Willing,  Esq.,  St.  David's,  Radnor ;  and 
Robert  Ralston,  Esq.,  St.  Peter's,  Chester  County. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"Oq  motion  agreed,  That  it  is  most  honorable  for  the  church  in  gen- 
eral, and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  all  members  present,  that 
a  reasonable  sum  be  fixed  upon  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
voyage  of  the  bishop-elect  to  and  from  England. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sum  be  two  hundred  guineas,  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  currency. 

"  Resolreil,  That  the  said  sum  be  apportioned  among  the  churches  sev- 
erally, to  be  raised  by  them,  according  to  the  salaries  which  they  pay 
respectively  to  tlteii-  <  ■ftiii.-tt  in^  minister  m  in  in  is  I  its,  or  the  sums  which 
they  may  be  supposed  able  witti  convenience  to  pay." 

On  October  29th  Dr.  White  preached  a  Thanks- 
giving sermon  in  Christ  Church,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  went  to  New  York,  and  on  Nov.  2,  1786,  he 
sailed  from  that  port,  and  eighteen  days  after  landed 
at  Falmouth,  making  the  quickest  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  then  recorded.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  D.D.,  who  had  been  elected 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

He  and  Dr.  Provoost  were  consecrated  bishops  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  4,  1787,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  at  Lambeth,  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  consecrating  bishop  was  Dr.  John  Moore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough united  in  the  imposition  of  hands.1 

Bishop  White  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1787,  and  on  May  28th  of  that  year  he  held  his  first 
ordination  service  in  Christ  Church,  admitting  Joseph 
Clarkson  to  the  diaconate.  Until  his  death,  on  July 
17, 1836,  the  bishop  held  the  rectorship  of  the  United 
Churches,  and,  almost  to  the  close  of  his   life,  the 


1  The  Rev.  James  Madison,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
in  the  same  place,  "o  Sept.  19,  1790.  There  hail  been  a  verbal  uu- 
derstanding  bet" i  Bishop  White  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

tli  it  mi  censeerntiMii ,,!  1 1  slinjis  sh  hi  Id  be  held  in  the  United  States,  until 
there  were  three  bishops  having  the  English  succession,  to  unite  in  the 
consecration.  The  consecration  of  Bishop  Madison  completed  the 
canonical  number, and  from  that  time  all  the  bishops  of  the  American 
Church  were  duly  I 
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venerable  prelate  preached  regularly  at  one  or  other 
of  the  churches,  when  not  elsewhere  engaged.  His 
last  sermon  was  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  26,  1836. 

His  life  was  so  prolonged,  his  official  actions  so  nu- 
merous, not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  in  the  great 
ecclesiastical  body  over  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  the  presiding  bishop,  and  which  he  saw  grow 
from  small  and  feeble  beginnings  to  strength  and 
greatness,  that  we  cannot  here  fully  review  his  char- 
acter or  his  works.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
activities  of  the  present  age,  he  might  perhaps  be 
deemed  somewhat  wanting  only  in  aggressiveness  of 
effort  and  a' pronounced  advocacy  of  the  more  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  his  church.  But  he  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  precisely  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics which  were  needed  and  most  valuable  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  necessities 
and  circumstances  of  the  church  during  the  period  of 
his  active  leadership.  The  purity  of  his  character, 
his  amiable  manners  and  disposition,  his  tolerant 
charity  and  lack  of  arrogance,  disarmed  suspicion, 
conciliated  all  who  knew  him,  and  won  friendship 
and  respect  alike  for  himself  and  for  the  church 
which  he  represented.  He  was  endowed  with  provi- 
dential fitness  for  the  work  he  so  well  accomplished. 
He  was  a  cultivated  scholar  and  an  exact  theologian. 
His  published  works,  "  Memoirs,"  "  Lectures  on  the 
Catechism,"  "  Pastoral  Letters,"  "  Calvinist  and  Ar- 
minian  Controversy,"  etc.,  all  give  evidence  of  his 
piety  and  learning.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  comprising  mem- 
bers of  the  different  Protestant  churches,  and  was 
its  president  until  his  death.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Institution  and 
Support  of  First-day  or  Sunday-schools,  and  a  valued 
member  of  other  societies  not  connected  with  the 
church. 

Among  his  personal  peculiarities,  Bishop  Stevens, 
in  his  interesting  memorial  sermon,  "Then  and 
Now,"  delivered  in  Christ  Church  on  the  centennial 
of  the  bishop's  ordination  to  the  diaconate,  says, 
"  Bishop  White  never  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus  in 
the  Creed,  and  even  wrote  two  articles  in  defense  of 
his  not  doing  it.  .  .  .  He  never  turned  to  the  east  to 
say  the  Creed  or  the  Gloria  Patri.  He  never  preached 
in  a  surplice,  but  always,  when  not  engaged  in  epis- 
copal duties,  in  the  black  gown.  He  never  required 
the  people  to  rise  up  as  he  entered  the  church,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  service  to  remain  standing  in  their 
pews  until  he  left  the  chancel.  He  never  asked  the 
congregation  to  stand  up  while  he  placed  the  alms- 
basins,  with  the  offertory,  on  the  Lord's  Table,  or 
notified  the  communicants  to  continue  in  their  places, 
after  the  benediction,  until  the  clergy  had  reven-niK 
ate  and  drank  what  remained  of  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine.  .  .  .  He  magnified  his  office,  not  by  arro- 
gant claims  or  by  extolling  unduly  its  sacred  func- 
tions, but  by  a  loving  discharge  of  its  duties,  under 


the  eye  of  God,  in  the  humility  of  a  servant,  and  with 
the  fidelity  of  an  apostle." 

Bishop  White  was  the  personal  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  American 
history.  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Robert  Morris,  John  Adams,  Lafayette,  and  a  host  of 
others,  were  in  friendly  relation-  with  him  :  I ■•  -  >m< 
of  them  he  bore  pas- 
toral relations,  and  by  u '  ~"  — i  « 
all  he  was  honored, 
trusted,  and  beloved. 
He  was  worthy  of  the 
eulogium  pronounced 
of  him  by  Bishop  Ho- 
bart,  in  his  sermon  at 

!  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Onderdonk, 
who  spoke  of  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  White 

as  "  one  whose  long-protracted  and  revered  years, 
whose  pure  and  heavenly  character,  whose  meek  and 
lowly  and  beneficent  virtues  excited  naught  but  love ; 
one  whose  eminent  patriarchal  services  have  done  so 
much  for  the  church  that  he  has  for  more  than  half 
a  century  cherished ;  whose  piety  is  as  pure  as  it  is 
lovely  and  engaging.  .  .  .  What  a  privilege  to  enjoy 
his  confidence,  his  affection,  and  his  counsel." 

Bishop  White  died  at  his  residence,  on  the  north 

;  side  of  Walnut  Street,  five  or  six  doors  west  of  Third 
Street,  on  July  17,  1836,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Christ  Church,  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Morris,  the 
great  financier  of  our  country  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  His  income  was  derived  mainly  from  his 
stipend  as  rector  of  the  United  Churches.  As  bishop 
he  received  nothing  except  the  interest  on  the  legacy 
of  Andrew  Doz,  for  the  support  of  the  episcopate,  the 
principal  of  which  was  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
His  income  from  the  rectorship  was  about  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  He  had  a  respect- 
able but  not  large  private  estate.  After  his  death  the 
London  papers  commented  upon  the  smallness  of  bis 
salary  as  a  bishop,  which  led  the  editor  of  the  United 
States  Qazette  to  say  of  him  editorially,  "Bishop 
White  enjoyed  a  revenue  beyond  a  monarch's  com- 
mand ;  his  daily  income  was  beyond  human  compu- 
tation. If  he  went  forth,  age  paid  him  the  tribute  of 
affectionate  respect,  and  children  rose  up  and  called 
him  blessed." 
On  Dec.  23,  1870,  the  remains  of  Bishop  White 

1  were  removed  and  reinterred  within  the  chancel  of 
Chrisl  Church,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  resolving  at 
the  same  period  that  a  memorial  window  should  be 
re  to  his  memory.  It  was  a  solemn,  grand, 
and  Stately  ceremony.  Many  distinguished  persons 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  present,  ami  numerous 
representatives  of  churches,  sociel  ies,  an 

I  tions.    The  pall-bearers  were  the  Rei    D 
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Page,  Beasley,  Buchanan,  and  Suddards,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dupuy.  The  procession  entered  the  church, 
and  after  an  appropriate  service,  a  memorial  discourse 
— "Then  and  Now" — was  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  following  was  road  by  a  grandson  of 
Bishop  White,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bronson  : 

"  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23, 1870. 


"Beloved  Brethren,— By  a  vote  of  yum-  hody,  passed  Dec.  7,  1S70,  it 

"Resolved,  That  Hie  remains  of  Bishop  White— the  family  of  the 
hi-lmp  eii-operaline,— should  In-  removed  from  the  family  vault  and  de- 
posited in  tii--  chancel  of  Christ  Church.  As  tin-  representatives  of  the 
families  of  our  venerated  ancestor  we  beg  leave  to  tender  you  our  grate- 
jul  a>  knuu  li-il^mt'iits  for  the  distinguished  honor  thus  paid  to  the 
memory  oi  the  departed  We  have  discharged  our  portion  of  this 
grateful  work.  Tin-  sacred  dust  lief  here  before  you;  to  you  and  to 
your  official  custody  we  now  intrust  it  ;  assured  that  it  will  he  rever- 
ently cherished  ami  sacredly  guarded  until  reanimated  by  Him  who 
has  said,  '  1  am  flu-  liesui  lection  ami  lie'  Lit'-  !' 
i  hi  behall  of  the  descendants  of  Bishop  White, 

"  William  White  Beonson." 

The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Foggo,  D.D.,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  replied  thus: 

"  My  Urn  ki-.!>   r.u.n-iir.i:,— I,  the  rector,  fi.i  my.-elf,  the  church  war- 
den-, am!  vest  i  y  ne  n  .  t  Chri.st  t'li  11 1  e-li,  and  for  our  successors  in  office, 

lee.    i\r        tllj-     -."    I'    '       IPel    at    \ Illl'l--  lil'IC,    I    .'11  10  til      tllC     CllanCCl     HI 
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When  the  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault, 
Bishop  Stevens  said,— 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tin-  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen. 

"I,  William  Bacon  Stevens,  bishop  .>f  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 

acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  diocese,  and  at  the  request  of  the 

n-i  t.-i .  elm  i  el,  w.i  i,  I  ei,.-,  and  \estiy  men  ot   i  In  i.-t   I'hiiieh,  Philadelphia, 

do  here  solemnly  commit  to  this,  its  final    u-sling-place  on  earth,  the 

William  White,  who  was  baptized  as  an  infant  in  this  font, 

served  this  eh  inch  sixty-four  years  as  a  minister  of  ChriBt,  and  govc I 

tin.-  ill .-e   nea i  lv  halt  a  o-i'l'iiy  as  its   fiisl  lislnip,  and  during  most  of 

.e...       [he    j  ■  r .  -  i    in  :    hisheji  ,,f  tlie  I'loteslaiit    Kpec.ij.al 

Church  in  tin-  United  States  of  '. 

"In  thus  reinterring,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-four  years,  all  that  re- 
mains 'it  till-  Veni-laMe  -,  i  \  ant  nt  Cnil,  lei  11-  i .  !!■ '  I  lip  ulir  I  till  1 1  li  S1TI  V  i  HIT 
anil  pi  ai.-e  ha    Ins   e  mil  example,  hu    liiseMiltc'l   eiiaracter,  and    fol    bis 

sigual  services  to  the  Church  of  God.    We  deposil  beneath  i  Ins  chancel 

■1    until   the   trump'  I  '.■■    lead   shall    he 

la  -     \  1 1.,  mi  i  nptible  and  shall  he  changed.'" 

Iii  1826,  when  Bishop  White  was  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  election  of  an  assist- 
ant bishop.  A  special  Convention  was  held  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  but  the  Convention  was  not  able  to  agree 
upon  any  of  the  candidates  voted  for.  The  Rev.  Bird 
Wilson,  D.D.,  professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the 
(ii-nenil  Theological  Seminary  in  New   York,  but   ca- 

nonically  < nected  with  tin-  diocese  of  Pennsylvana, 

came  within  one  voir  of  being  elected.     It  was  said 

that  if  he  hail  consented  to  cast  his  ,,u-n  ballot  for 
himself,  he  would  have  been  chosen,  hut  this  he  was 
nun  illing  to  do. 

At  the  regular  annual  Convention,  held  in  May, 
iSL'7.  anil  which  convened  in  the  chamber  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  in  the  borough  of  Harrisburg,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  elected 
to  be  "  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  during  the  life 
of  Bishop  White,  and  to  be  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
after  his  demise." 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Onderdonk,  an  eminent 
physician  of  New  York,  and  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  March,  1780.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 
College,  and  studied  medicine,  completing  his  med- 
ical studies  and  receiving  his  degree  in  Scotland. 
He  afterward  studied  theology,  and  became  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Canandaigua,  and  afterward,  at 
the  time  of  his  election  as  assistant  bishop,  was  rector 
of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  25,  1S27.  Bishop  White  was  consecrator, 
and  Bishops  Hobart,  Kemp,  Bowen,  and  Croes  united 
in  the  service.  The  consecration  sermon,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  Bishop  White,  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  of  New  York.  He  entitled  his  sermon  "  The 
Christian  Bishop,  approving  Himself  unto  God,  in 
reference  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America."  This 
sermon  was  simply  a  pious  discourse,  but  party  spirit 
ran  high  at  the  time,  the  church  was  excited  over  one 
of  the  forgotten  controversies  of  the  times,  and  unkind 
and  injurious  remarks  were  made  about  the  sermon, 
which  led  Bishop  White  the  following  year,  in  his 
annual  address,  to  say,  "  I  hold  myself  bound  to  de- 
clare my  abhorrence  of  the  calumnies  to  which  he 
became  subject  by  his  compliance  with  my  request  ;" 
and  "this  is  not  the  suggestion  of  private  friend- 
ship, however  felt  and  cherished  for  a  right  reverend 
brother,  but  an  act  of  justice  to  him,  and  an  imperious 
duty  on  my  part." 

Assistant  Bishop  Onderdonk  entered  with  great 
vigor  find  activity  upon  his  duties.  Even  with  the 
limited  facilities  and  rude  means  of  travel  in  those 
days,  he  visited  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  fine  preacher,  and  his  sermons,  several  volumes 
of  which  were  published,  were  much  admired.  He 
was  always  facile  with  his  pen,  and  it  was  said  had 
written  over  one  hundred  sermons  while  a  candidate 
for  orders,  as  a  preparation  for  his  entrance  upon  the 
ministry.  At  Bishop  White's  death,  July  17,  1836,  he 
became  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  Sept.  6,  1844,  at  a  special  Convention  called  at 
his  request,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  In  October  he  was  deposed.  The  excessive 
use  of  spirituous  stimulants,  indulged  in  to  counteract 
painful  disease  and  endure  the  fatigues  of  laborious 
journeys,  was  the  basis  for  the  action  taken  in  his 
case.  His  after-life  was  marked  by  such  unfeigned 
humility  and  Christian  consistency  that  on  Oct.  21, 
ls.nl'..  In-  was  by  the  House  of  Bishops  canonically 
restored  to  his  proper  functions, and  he  officiated  after 
this  on  some  occasions,  with  the  consent  find  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  on  Dec.  6, 
1858,  aged  nearly  seventy  years. 
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His  remains  were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  Falls  of  Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bowman,  assistant 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  officiated  at  his  burial,  and  in 
his  annual  address  before  the  Convention,  in  May 
following,  Bishop  Bowman  thus  tenderly  alludes  to 
the  departed  prelate  :  "  In  December  last  I  was  railed 
to  the  melancholy  duty  of  attending  and  assisting  at 
the  funeral  of  our  late  diocesan,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  U. 
Onderdonk,  D.D.  The  preliminary  services  were 
held  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  this  city  ;  the  interment  ! 
took  place  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  cemetery  of  St. 
James  the  Less.  There,  clothed  in  his  robes  of  office, 
we  committed  to  their  last  resting-place  all  that  was 
mortal  of  him  who  had  stood  to  us  in  so  near  and 
sacred  a  relation.  Now  that  he  is  '  no  more  in  the 
world,'  I  am  sure  that  all  will  rejoice  with  me  that 
he  departed  in  full  standing  as  a  bishop  in  the  church 
of  God,  and  to  remember  him  by  those  qualities 
which  equally  become  the  man,  the  Christian,  and  ' 
the  bishop.  Courteous  and  fair  in  the  discharge  of 
his  perplexing  duties,  singularly  cautious  and  re- 
strained in  speaking  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him,  indefatigable  in  his  laborious  office,  eloquent 
in  the  pulpit,  and  irrefutable  in  his  defenses  of  the  : 
church,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  such  a  man's  sun 
went  calmly  down,  and  that  his  life  and  labors  ended 
together.  In  this  result  no  one,  I  know,  rejoices 
more  heartily  than  our  own  honored  diocesan  (Bishop 
Potter),  to  whose  effective  eloquence  in  the  House  of 
Bishops  this  happy  result  is  largely  due.  The  dead 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  'tis  well  for  us  that  we 
are  not  called  to  strike  the  balance  of  their  virtues 
and  their  faults.  While  we  labor  to  imitate  the  one  I 
and  to  avoid  the  other,  let  us  consider  that  the  utmost 
that  any  man  can  wish  or  hope  for  is  to  have  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb,  '  A  sinner  saved  by  grace.'  " 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the 
third  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  greatest 
of  a  great  family.  His  brother,  Horatio  Potter,  has 
long  been  the  honored  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  son  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  was,  in  1883,  consecrated  as 
assistant  bishop  of  New  York,  and  will  succeed  his 
uncle  in  that  see ;  another  son,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  N. 
Potter,  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  president  of 
Union  College,  Schenectady, — the  late  Hon.  Clarkson 
N.  Potter,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  his  family, — and 
the  other  surviving  sons  fill  responsible  public  or 
private  stations. 

The  ancestors  of  the  family  were  English,  and 
settled  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  between  the  years  1640 
and  1660.  Alonzo  Potter  was  horn  July  6,  1800,  in 
the  town  of  Beekman,  now  La  Orange,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  1818,  and  almost  immediately  became  a  tutor, 
and  later,  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  that  institution.  Ee  was  baptized  and 
confirmed  in  St.  Peter's  Church,   Philadelphia,  and 


while  in  this  city  pursued  some  of  hi-  theological 
studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Turner,  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  White.  Dr.  Turner  then  lived 
in  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Str 
three  doors  north  of  Catharine  Street,  and  the  lessons 
were  given  at  his  house  to  young  Mr.  Potter  and 
several  other  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Brownell,  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
president  of  Union  College,  and  received,  but  de- 
clined, a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Hobart  College. 
In  1829  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  in  1831  returned  to  Union  College, 
of  which  he  became  vice-president,  and  professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  elected  assistant  bishop 
to  Bishop  Griswold,  with  the  succession  to  the  epis- 
copate of  Massachusetts  upon  the  death  of  that 
venerable  prelate,  but  declined  to  accept.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  23,  1845.  The  presiding  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Philander  Chase,  of  Illinois,  was  consecrator,  and 
Bishops  Brownell,  Hopkins.  George  W.  Doane,  Mc- 
Coskey,  Alfred  Lee,  and  Freeman,  united  in  the 
service. 

The  entrance  of  Bishop  Potter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  Pennsylvania  was  marked  by  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  activities  of  the  church.  He  very 
soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
the  wants  of  his  diocese.  On  the  day  following  his 
consecration  he  consecrated  the  new  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  Philadelphia.  Within  a  week  he  began  an 
extended  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  held  his  first 
confirmation  service  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Erie.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  his  administration,  a  large 
number  of  new  churches  were  erected  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  infused  something  of  his  own 
energy  and  strong  purpose  into  others,  and  1 1n-  church 
received  an  impetus  during  his  episcopate  which  has 
been  beneficially  felt  ever  since.  Throughout  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  the  growth 
of  the  church  was  continuous,  steady,  and  encour- 
aging. Just  before  his  death  the  arrangements  were 
completed  for  a  division  of  the  diocese,  by  setting  off 
the  western  portion  of  the  Stair  as  the  diocese  of 
Pittsburgh,  though  this  was  not  actually  accomplished 
until  a  few  months  alter  his  death,  under  In-  successor, 
Bishop  Stevens.  Bishop  Potter  hada  large,  compre- 
hensive mind.  He  was  clear-sighted  and  fa 
and  his  broad  catholic  spirit,  and  unselfish  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  his  worl  il  influence 
not  only  among  his  clergy,  bul  to  an  unusual  degree 
among  the  laity  of  his  dioci  se.  In  ' 
cils  of  the  church  lie  was  ,,,,  less  influential.  Bis 
sermons  and  public  discourses  were  clear 
and  convin-  ■  'he  true 
idea  of  tiie  real  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  better  than  himself,  and  iiis  cl 
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among  the  most  valuable  emanations  from  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopate. 

All  through  his  life  he  was  a  writer  as  well  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  published  works  all  bear  traces  of 
his  profound  learning,  breadth  of  thought,  and  com- 
prehensive Christian  charity.  He  was  not  a  vain  man. 
He  dealt  but  little  with  the  ornaments  and  superficial 
graces  of  oratory,  but  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  convincing  speakers.  In  his  treatment  of 
special  subjects  he  was  possessed  of  an  unusual  grasp 
of  thought,  and  his  discourse,  for  instance,  "  On  the 
Drinking  Usages  of  Society,"  is  one  of  the  best 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  temperance  ever  delivered. 

Besides  the  numerous  churches  erected  in  Philadel- 
phia during  his  episcopate,1  he  has  left  in  the  Hospital 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Philadelphia 
Divinity  School,  and  the  Episcopal  Academy  endur- 
ing monuments  of  his  spirit  and  influence.  Of  the 
first  two  he  laid  the  foundations:  the  last,  though 
established  long  before,  was  quickened  by  his  efforts 
from  an  almost  dormant  condition  into  greatly  en- 
larged activity  and  usefulness.  The  Church  Home 
for  Children,  the  endowment  of  the  Burd  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  a  number  of  other  church  institutions 
of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  mark  in  this  city  his 
beneficent  influence.  In  connection  with  William 
Welsh,  he  gave  considerable  thought  and  attention  to 
efforts  to  organize  the  services  of  Christian  women, 
and  though  the  plans  devised  have  not  yet  been 
fruitful,  they  may  yet  be  developed  practically  in  the 
future. 

He  was  thoroughly  loyal.  He  issued  numerous 
special  prayers  for  the  Union  soldiers  and  for  the 
nation,  which  were  models  of  devotion,  piety,  and 
patriotism,  and  in  his  last  message  to  his  Convention, 
dated  March  18,  1865,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  he  writes,  "  In  our  longings  for  a  return  of 
peace,  and  for  a  reunited  nation,  we  must  turn  from 
them  whose  breath  is  in  their  nostrils,  or  rather,  we 
must  remember  whose  they  are,  and  how  powerless 
in  arms  and  feeble  in  counsel  they  may  be,  if  left  to 
the  inspiration  of  earthly  and  carnal  persons.  We 
must  pray  more  fervently  and  constantly  that  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  patience  and  magna- 
nimity, may  preside  over  every  measure ;  and  that  He 
who  alone  can  make  men  to  be  of  one  mind,  may  in- 
fuse the  sweet  influences  of  His  love  and  of  His  pres- 
ence into  all  hearts." 

His  health  giving  way  under  the  burden  of  the 
duties  of  his  large  service,  Bishop  Samuel  Bowman 
was  in  1858  elected  as  his  assistant  bishop,  and  after 
the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  Bowman,  in  1861,  Bishop 
William  Bacon  Stevens  was  elected  as  assistant  bishop, 
and  became  the  successor  of  Bishop  Potter  in  this  see. 

On  March  30,  1865  (leaving  his  diocese  by  special 
commission  in  charge   of  the  assistant   bishop),   he 


sailed  from  New  York  for  California  in  the  new 
steamship  "  Colorado."  During  this  voyage  Bishop 
Potter  held  religious  services  every  Sunday  on  board 
the  vessel.  His  sermons  were  extemporaneous,  but 
were  written  out  by  him  after  their  delivery.  Pro- 
fessoi  Agassiz,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  was  a 
passenger  as  far  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  it  was  much 
to  the  bishop's  pleasure  when,  "at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  Easter  day,  which  the  bishop 
administered  in  his  state-room  to  a  few  communicants 
after  service,  Professor  Agassiz  came  forward  and  knelt 
at  the  table  as  an  humble  recipient  of  the  memorials 
of  the  death  of  his  Saviour,  Christ." 

He  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
touched  at  Callao,  Peru,  on  June  6th.  Here  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  wonderful  events  which  had 
occurred  in  the  preceding  three  months, — the  fall  of 
Richmond,  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the  ending  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
He  touched  at  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  con- 
secrated the  American  Episcopal  Church  there,  and 
returned  to  the  vessel.  He  became  ill,  and  was  un- 
able to  leave  the  vessel  when  she  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  1st,  and  about  noon  on  July  4,  1865,  he 
died  on  board,  of  the  Panama  fever.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  the  East  in  charge  of  a  deputation 
from  the  diocese  of  California,  and  on  Friday,  August 
11th,  the  obsequies  of  Bishop  Potter  were  solemnized 
in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  His  successor,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Stevens,  at  the  request  of  the  dio- 
cesan clergy,  and  also  in  compliance  with  resolutions 
passed  by  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  House  of 
Bishops,  delivered  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  1865,  a  "  Discourse  commemo- 
rative of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,"  before  the  General 
Convention,  which  was  at  that  time  holding  its  ses- 
sion in  this  city.  In  this  discourse  Bishop  Stevens 
says,  "  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  a  mere  boy, 
that  my  mother,  then  a  member  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  the  city  of  Boston,  permitted  me  to  go  one 
Christmas-day  to  St.  Paul's  Church.  I  was  drawn 
there  by  a  desire  to  see  the  church  dressed  in  living 
Christmas  green,  and  to  hear  what  I  had  been  told 
was  strange  music  for  the  house  of  God.  I  went  with 
all  a  boy's  curiosity  ;  I  listened  with  open  ears  ;  a  new 
and  peculiar  sensation  took  possession  of  me;  I  had 
never  before  beheld  the  service ;  it  was  all  new, 
striking,  and  attractive.  That  was  my  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  that  was  the  first 
time  that  I  saw  or  heard  Bishop  Potter.  How  strange 
the  combination  of  events  that  drew  us  both  away 
from  Boston,  that  kept  us  a  thousand  miles  apart  for 
years,  and  then  brought  me  to  his  side  again,  first  as 
a  filial  presbyter,  then  as  his  assistant,  and  now,  alas! 
the  chariot  has  come  between  us  and  borne  him  aloft, 
and  left  me  with  the  mantle  of  the  ascended  father ! 
Would  to  God  that  I  might  have  a  double  portion  of 
his  spirit !" 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.D.,  who  was  for 
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some  three  years  assistant  to  Bishop  Potter,  was  born  j 
in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  May  21,  1800.     Among  the  in- 
teresting incidents  of  his  early  life  we  may  record  the 
following:  "When  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old 
his  father  was  suddenly  removed  by  death.     On  the 
evening  after  the  funeral,  as  the  family  group  was 
seated   in   silence,   made   sad   by   the   bereavement, 
Samuel  quietly  took  the  Bible,  read  a  chapter,  and  i 
then  called  upon  them  to  join  him  in  prayer.     The 
request  electrified  the  weeping  group.     Samuel  had 
never  before  evidenced  any  marked  religious  feelings,  ; 
and  the  family   had  never  before  united   in   family 
prayer,  but  from  that  hour  the  duty  was  continued 
until  he  left  his  home  to  study  his  profession." 

When  he  was  a  lad  the  news  came  to  the  village  that 
a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
to  visit  Wilkesbarre,  and  would  hold  there  a  church 
service.  At  the  hour  when  the  stage  was  expected  ' 
to  arrive  quite  a  number  of  the  citizens  assembled  to 
meet  him.  It  was  quite  a  patriarchal  scene.  The 
oldest  men  of  the  place  were  there  to  give  a  welcome 
to  the  coming  stranger.  The  young  clergyman  was 
the  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper  (afterward  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Northwest).  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  made  a  missionary  tour  through 
that  part  of  the  State  in  the  summer  of  1814.  He  I 
was  invited  to  hold  service  in  the  academy  at  Wilkes- 
barre, and  from  his  lips  Bishop  Bowman  first  heard 
the  service  of  the  church,  at  whose  altar  he  afterward  : 
long  and  faithfully  ministered. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  White,  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Aug.  25,  1823,  and  advanced 
to  priest's  orders  by  the  same  bishop  in  1824.     After  j 
having  had  temporary  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
St.  John's  Church,  Pequea,  and  at  Allentown,  Easton,  [ 
and  Leacock,  he  was,  in  1827,  elected  associate  rector 
of  St.  James'  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in  1830,  on 
the  death  of  the  rector,  Rev.  Joseph   Clarkson,  he 
became  rector  of  the  parish,  and  continued  in  charge  j 
of  it  until  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.     In  1845,  ' 
at  the  Convention  of  the  diocese,  which  finally  elected 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Bowman  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  clergy,  but  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  votes  from  the  laity  to  elect  him.     In  1848  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined.     In  1858  he  J 
was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Penn-  i 
sylvania,   and   was   consecrated    in   Christ   Church,  j 
Philadelphia,  on  Aug.  25, 1858.   The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Kemper  was  the  consecrating  bishop,  and  among  the 
other  bishops  present  who  united  in  the  service  were 
Bishops  De  Lancey,  Alfred  Lee,  and  Williams. 

Bishop  Bowman  was  tall  and  dignified  and  graceful 
in  his  movements.  His  voice  was  agreeably  modu- 
lated, and  he  was  a  pleasing  and  effective  preacher. 
As  a  pastor  and  parish  priest  he  was  a  model.  He 
was  beloved  as  well  as  respected  by  the  parishioners 
among  whom  so  much  of  his  life  had  been  quietly 
spent.     He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the 


free-church  system,  and  St.  John's  Free  Church,  Lan- 
caster, was  erected  through  his  efforts.  Several  other 
local  charities  are  monuments  of  his  zeal  ami  charity. 

He  carried  into  the  episcopate  the  same  qualities 
that  had  marked  his  parochial  ministry,  and  in  the 
short  period  during  which  he  held  the  office,  by  his 
sincerity,  gentleness,  amiability,  and  tolerant  charity, 
he  did  much  to  allay  the  violence  of  party  spirit.  It 
is  near  the  truth  to  say  that  probably  no  one  of  those 
who  have  held  the  same  rank  in  the  church  ever 
gained  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  clergy 
than  did  Bishop  Bowman.  With  BiBhop  Potter,  to 
whom  he  bore  the  official  relation  of  assistant,  their 
relations  passed  from  those  of  an  official  character 
into  those  of  the  most  confidential  friendship  and  the 
most  harmonious  action.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  called  not  long  after  his  death,  Bishop 
Potter  in  his  address,  referring  to  his  late  assistant, 
said,  "  He  was  a  true,  devoted,  and  loving  soul, — one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  made  more  noble  by  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ...  I  had  occasion  sixteen 
years  since,  when  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  learn,  by  a  communication  from  him, 
whom  I  had  not  then  seen  or  known,  the  greatness  of 
his  moral  nature,  and  the  modesty  of  his  self-appre- 
ciation. I  mourn  him  as  a  friend  beloved,  as  an  as- 
sociate honored." 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  3,  1861,  while  on  an  episcopal 
visitation  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  near  Titus- 
ville,  in  the  oil  region,  in  consequence  of  a  freshet  and 
landslide  in  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railway,  he  un- 
dertook with  other  passengers  to  walk  some  miles 
toward  the  place  he  bad  appointed  to  visit.  He  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  and  was  missing 
when  the  train  reached  the  point  of  starting.  He  had 
been  overcome  by  the  fatigue  and  heat,  and  dropped 
dead,  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  railway  track.  A  me- 
morial stone  marks  the  spot  of  his  lonely  death,  and 
St.  James'  Church,  Titusville,  was  erected  by  a  general 
offering  as  a  memorial  of  him.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James'  Church,  Lan- 
caster, under  the  walls  of  the  church  in  which  he  had 
served  for  so  large  a  period  of  his  mortal  life. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  M.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  Bath,  Me.,  on  July  13,  1815,  and  was  the  son  of 
William  and  Rebecca  (Bacon)  Stevens.  In  early  life 
losing  his  father— an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812 — he 
was  brought  up  in  Boston,  the  home  of  his  maternal 
and  paternal  ancestry.  He  pursued  his  earlier  studies 
in  tin-  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  While  young,  and 
still  prosecuting  his  studies  as  a  medical  student,  he 
made  an  extended  voyage  around  the  globe.  While 
at  Canton,  China,  he  rendered  valuable  services  in 
the  American  hospital  established  there.  On  Ins  re- 
turn he  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  after  gradu- 
ating as  M.D.  from  Dartmouth  College)  In-  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  distinguished 
success.      He  was  confirmed   by   Bishop    Elliott,  in 
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Clirist  Church,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  there  first  became 
a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  vestry  and  building  committee 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Savannah,  and  pursued  his 
studies  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  under  Bishop 
Elliott.  This  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  earlier  purpose 
of  his  life,  which  had  been  changed  by  ill-health. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  same  prelate  to  deacon's,  and 
later  to  priest's,  orders  in  1843^14,  in  Christ's  Church, 
Savannah.  He  took  charge  of  the  church  work  at 
Athens,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
was  soon  elected  a  professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  Oratory, 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  institution.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  diocese,  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention,  which  met  in  New  York  in 
1847.  Emmanuel  Church,  Athens,  was  founded  by 
his  efforts,  and  he  continued  to  be  its  rector  until  he 
left  the  State. 

In  October,  1847,  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  then  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
now  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island.  The  invitation  was 
declined  by  him,  and  was  twice  renewed  before  ac- 
ceptance was  given.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  on  Aug.  1,  1848,  and 
was  instituted  by  Bishop  Potter  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  institution  sermon  being  preached  by  his 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark.  He  at  once  took  a 
prominent  position  in  the  diocese,  and  his  pastorate 
was  marked  by  success.  The  church  was  soon  again 
filled  by  a  large  congregation,  a  debt  of  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars  was  extinguished,  and  during  his 
rectorship  of  thirteen  years  and  six  months,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  communicants  were  added,  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  by  con- 
firmation. 

At  a  special  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  1861,  he  was  elected 
assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Jan.  2, 
1862.  The  consecrating  bishop  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  and  among  the  other 
bishops  who  united  in  his  consecration  were  Bishops 
Alfred  Lee.  Alonzo  Potter  (to  whom  he  was  to  be 
assistant),  William  Henry  Odenheimer,  Henry  W. 
Lee,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  and  Horatio  Potter.  Upon 
the  death  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  July  4,  1865, 
Bishop  Stevens  became  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bishop  Stevens  is  rather  above  the  usual  height, 
courteous  in  manners,  and  graceful  and  dignified. 
His  voice  is  cultivated  and  finely  modulated.  He  is 
a  perfect  master  of  all  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  few 
public  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  or  at  the  bar 
are  his  equals  in  the  delivery  of  polished,  appropriate, 
and  felicitous  addresses.  His  style  of  composition  is 
a  very  happy  one.  He  is  always  correct  in  his  lan- 
guage, expressing  his  thoughts  clearly,  and  is  fertile 
in  the  use  of  appropriate  illustrations. 

lie   lias  always  been  a  writer,  and   his  published 


works  are  numerous.  Among  them  are  contained  an 
interesting  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  "  History 
of  the  Silk  Culture  in  Georgia,"  two  volumes  of  "  His- 
torical Collections,"  prepared  by  him  as  historian  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  a  devotional  work  on  "  The 
Parables  of  Our  Lord,"  etc.  His  "  Charges  and  Me- 
morial Sermons,"  delivered  upon  special  occasions, 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  church. 
Among   those  which   have  been    published   are   his 

I  charges   upon    "  The    Undeveloped    Powers   of    the 

;  Church"  and  on  "The  Relations  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity,"  and  his  "  Memorial   Discourses"  upon  Bishop 

j  Bowman,  Bishop  Potter,  William  Welsh,  and  Hon.  T. 

j  N.  Conyngham  ;  also  his  sermon  "Then  and  Now," 
preached  at  the  reinterment  of  Bishop  White,  and 
giving  a  resume  of  church  history  during  the  preced- 
ing century,  and  an  address  upon  "  A  Glimpse  at  the 
Religious  Aspects  of  Europe,"  delivered  by  him  at 
the  request  of  the  Convention  after  his  return  from 
one  of  his  visits  to  Europe. 

In  186S,  Bishop  Stevens  was  appointed  by  the  pre- 

I  siding  bishop  to  take  charge  of  the  American  Epis- 

]  copal  Churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
position  he  held  six  years. 

Bishop  Stevens  is  a  fortunate  man.  Honors  and 
emoluments  have  come  near  him  and  he  has  taken 
them.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  seen  much,  is  a 
keen  observer,  and  converses  well.  He  observes  the 
usages  of  good  society,  and  personal  intercourse  with 

I  him  is  a  delight  to  his  friends.  His  clergy  have  never 
been  arrayed  against  him,  and  he  has  always  moved 
along  just  about  fairly  abreast  of  the  wishes  and  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
diocese. 

During  his  episcopate  about  twenty  new  parishes, 
in  Philadelphia,  have  been  admitted  into  union  with 
the  Convention,  but  this  by  no  means  indicates  the 
entire  growth  of  the  church  in  this  period.  Some  of 
the  parishes,  like  St.  James',  have  erected  new  and 
larger  churches,  others  have  greatly  improved  their 
church  edifices,  and  many  have  added  parish  build- 
ings, Sunday-school  buildings,  chapels,  or  rectories. 
His  episcopate  has  been  marked,  too,  by  the  greatly 
extended  and  systematized  missionary  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds  performed  in  this  city.  Besides  the  City 
Mission,  he  has  fostered  a  German  mission,  a  French 
church,  a  Spanish  mission,  an  Italian  mission,  and  a 
church  mission  to  deaf  mutes,  all  of  which  will  be 

j  noticed  elsewhere. 

I  Among  the  many  interesting  episodes  of  Bishop 
Stevens'  varied  and  eventful  career  we  notice  the 
following:  In  his  Convention  address  in  May,  1868, 

j  he  says,  "  Three  times  since  we  last  met  here  I  have 
been  at  the  point  to  die.— once  while  at  Pittsburgh, 
whither  I  had  gone  to  assist  in  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Kerfool  ;  again  in  England,  where  I  had  gone 
to  recruit  my  health  ;  and  thirdly,  after  my  return. 
I  had  planned  out  a  system  of  visitations  which,  had 
I    been    permitted   to   fulfill   my  appointments,  would 
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have  enabled  me  to  make  a  visit  to  nearly  every  parish 
in  the  diocese.  My  carefully-laid  plan  was  suddenly 
broken  up.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
February  last,  as  I  was  returning  to  Philadelphia  from 
Scranton  (where  I  had  held  an  ordination  and  con- 
firmation the  day  before),  the  car  in  which  the  Rev. 
John  Long  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Marple  and  myself 
were  sitting  was  thrown  from  the  track  by  a  broken 
rail,  over  an  embankment  thirty-five  feet  high,  into 
the  frozen  canal,  and  crushed  to  pieces  and  burned. 
It  pleased  God  in  His  wise  but  loving  providence  to 
inflict  greater  injuries  on  me  than  on  any  one  else. 
My  head,  neck,  back,  breast,  and  limbs  were  much 
bruised  and  wounded,  and  I  was  conveyed  in  almost 
a  lifeless  state  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Conyngham, 
at  Wilkesbarre,  about  eleven  miles  distant  from  the 
place  of  the  accident.  Here  I  was  confined  for  eight 
weeks,  and  did  not  resume  my  duties  until  May." 

In  his  Convention  address  of  1877,  alluding  to  the 
Centennial  celebration  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
preceding  year,  Bishop  Stevens  says,  "  While  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  visited  the  shrines  of  liberty  in 
Independence  Hall  and  Carpenters'  Hall,  tens  of 
thousands  visited  old  Christ  Church,  the  great  historic 
temple  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  see 
the  place  where  Washington  and  his  companions 
worshiped,  where  Franklin  and  his  family  attended 
service,  where  Bishop  White,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  ministered  from  the 
period  of  youth  to  hoary  age,  and  where  were  held 
conventions  and  consecrations  second  in  historic 
interest  to  none  ever  held  on  this  continent." 

On  Saturday,  July  1,  1876,  at  the  close  of  the 
national  centennial  commemoration  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  act  declaring 
the  colonies  free  and  independent,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1776  (held  in  Independence  Square  on  this  day  be- 
cause the  2d  came  on  Sunday),  Bishop  Stevens 
officiated  by  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

On  Monday,  July  3,  1876,  the  centennial  com- 
memorative services,  ordered  by  a  resolution  of  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  were  held  in  Christ  Church. 
By  request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  Bishop 
Stevens  preached  an  historical  discourse,  which  has 
since  been  published.  There  was  a  large  gathering 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  venerable  edifice,  a 
special  form  of  service  which  had  been  set  forth  by 
the  bishop  was  used,  and  the  music  was  unusually  ap- 
propriate and  impressive.  The  Bishop  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. 

On  Tuesday,  July  4,  1876,  Bishop  Stevens,  having 
been  requested  by  the  authorities  in  charge  to  officiate 
as  chaplain  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  centen- 
nial commemoration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  July  4,  1776,  in  Independence  Square,  he 
opened  those  august  services  with  a  prayer,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

On   Sunday,  Sept,    10,  1876,   in   Trinity  Church, 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Bishop  Stevens  officiated   as  conse- 

crator  at  the  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  Iowa;  the  Most 
Reverend  Ashton  Oxenden,  1  >.!>.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Montreal  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada,  and  Bishops 
Coxe,  Kerfort,  and  Bissell,  united  in  the  imposition 
of  hands.  Dr.  Perry,  the  newly  consecrated  bishop, 
was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Bishop  Stevens. 

Bishop  Stevens  attended,  with  a  number  of  other 
American  bishops,  the  second  Conference  of  Anglican 
bishops,  held  at  Lambeth,  July  2,  1878.  While  in 
Great  Britain  he  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey 
the  anniversary  discourse  before  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  at  its  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seventh  anniversary.  He  also  preached  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  and  in  the  Royal  Chapel, 
Savoy,  London.  At  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  English  bishops,  Bishop  Stevens 
preached  the  closing  sermon  to  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In  reference 
to  this  discourse  Bishop  Stevens  says,  in  his  address 
to  his  Convention  here  in  May,  1879,  "  I  felt  that  this 
honor  was  conferred  on  me,  not  for  any  personal 
merit,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  old  diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  first  fully  organized  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  because  I  was  the  successor  of  the  vener- 
able Bishop  White,  who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  who  had  presided  for  nearly  fifty  years  over  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country. 

"  In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  saj  ing  that 
a  number  of  the  American  bishops  then  in  England 
felt  that  they  ought  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass  with- 
out some  marked  recognition  of  the  solemn  and  im- 
portant gathering,  and  especially  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  chape!  of  the  palace  where  we  met,  the  first  three 
American  bishops  of  the  Anglican  line  of  succession 
were  consecrated  to  their  holy  office.  It  was  also  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  on  our  part  and  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  extreme  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
midst  of  liis  severe  domestic  sorrow,  to  associate  with 
that  memorial  the  name  of  the  dear  son  who  had  so 
recently  been  taken  from  him, and  who  had.  while  in 
America,  so  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  so 
many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  laity  whom  he 
met  at  our  last  General  Convention.      Hence  it  was 

resolved,  with  the  approbation  of  hi-  grai ft  lanter- 

bury,  to  put  up  a  memorial  window  in  tin 

chapel    which    should    commemorate    both    events. 

That   window  has  been   completed   ami   is   now  in   its 

place,  and  ha-  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  ha\  e 

seen  it.     I  am  sure  that  you  will  reji 

such   a    memorial  of  the   three  bishops   n  b 

to  this  country   the  has  been 

placed    in  the  very  chapel   where,   nearly  a   hundred 

years  ago,  they  were  consecrated  to  theil 

Bishop  Stevens,  during  the  twenty-thn 
his  episcopate,  has  seen  hi-  diocese   reduced   in  its 
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territorial  extent,  first,  by  the  erection  of  the  diocese  and  ecclesiastical  importance,  and  so  many  distin- 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  1865,  and  subsequently  by  the  erec-  guished  men  have  served  or  worshiped  in  it,  that, 
tion  of  the  diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  in  1871,  apart  perhaps  from  Independence  Hall,  it  may  be 
so  that  since  this  latter  date  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl-  j  deemed  the  most  interesting  historical  building  in 
vania  has  comprised  only  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 


the  four  adjacent  counties,  Bucks.  Chester,  Delaware, 
and  Montgomery.  Notwithstanding  this,  so  steady 
and  great  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  that  in 
many  important  respects  the  church  is  as  large  and 
strong  in  the  limited  diocese  as  it  was  when  the  whole 
State  formed  but  one  diocese.  The  number  of  clergy, 
of  communicants,  and  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
scholars  is  about  the  same  or  greater  than  in  the 
whole  State  in  1862. 

At  present  (in  1883)  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  not  including  the  church  statistics  of  the  four 
adjoining  counties,  there  are  80  parishes,  SO  churches, 
15  chapels,  154  clergymen,  50 
Sunday-school  and  parish  build- 
ings, 36  parsonages,  2400  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  26,000  Sun- 
day-school scholars,  65  charita- 
ble, benevolent,  and  humane 
institutions  under  the  auspices 
of  the  church,  24,500  commu- 
nicants, and  about  250  mis- 
cellaneous parochial  organiza- 
tions, such  as  guilds,  industrial 
schools,  workingmen's  clubs, 
mothers'  meetings,  etc. 

The  annual  offerings  of  the 
parishes  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May,  1883, 
amounted  to  §725,000,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  church 
property  is  about  $8,000,000. 
The  bishop  occupies  the  episco- 
pal residence,  No.  1633  Spruce 
Street,  purchased  in  1869,  and 
has  a  salary  of  $6500  per  an- 
num. This  sum  (apart  from  the 
income  from  the  fund  for  the  s 
pate  in  Pennsylvania,  the  principal  of  which  amounts 
to  §60,000)  and  the  amount  needed  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  holding  the  Annual  Diocesan  Convention,  is 
raised  by  an  annual  assessment  upon  the  parishes, 
proportionate  to  their  strength.  Apart  from  this  as- 
sessment (and,  of  course,  pew-rentals)  all  the  receipts 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  derived  from 
voluntary  offerings. 

Christ  Church.— The  history  of  old  Christ  Church 
is  virtually  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia  for  a  long  period.  The  ven- 
erable building,  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street, 
north  of  Market  Street,  is  a  fine  and  well-preserved 
specimen  of  a  style  of  church  architecture  which 
appeared  in  London  after  the  great  fire.  It  lias  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  interesting  events  of  historical 


Philadelphia,  a  noble  monument  to  the  piety  that 
founded  and  the  devotion  which  has  so  carefully 
guarded  and  preserved  it. 

The  principal  facts  in  the  early  history  of  Christ 
Church  have  been  carefully  collated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dorr  in  his  "  History  of  Christ  Church,"  and  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  published  writings  of  Bishop 
White,  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  Mr.  Smith,  and  others. 
They  are  voluminous,  covering  as  they  do  the  space 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  we  give  here  as  full  and 
continuous  a  summary  of  this  history  as  our  space 
will  allow. 

In  the  royal  charter  granted  to  William  Penn  by 
Charles  II.  there  had  been  inserted,  at  the  suggestion 


lpport  of  the  episco- 


FIRST   CHRIST   CHURCH. 
rom  an  old  drawing  in  Philadelphia  Library.] 

of  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  a  clause  providing 
that  "  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Province 
(Pennsylvania),  to  the  number  of  twenty,  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  desirous,  and  shall  by  any 
writing,  or  by  any  person  deputed  for  them,  signify 
such  their  desire  to  the  Bishop  of  London  that  any 
preacher  or  preachers  to  be  approved  by  the  said 
bishop  may  be  sent  unto  them  for  their  instruction, 
that  then  such  preacher  or  preachers  shall  and  may 
be  sent,  and  reside  within  the  said  Province  without 
any  denial  or  molestation  whatsoever." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  was  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia by  Dr.  Bray,  the  Bishop  of  London's  commis- 
sary in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  he 
did  not  find  at  his  entrance  above  fifty  of  the  com- 
numion  of  the  Church  of  England  to  make  a  congre- 
gation, and  yet  within  two  years  the  congregation  at 
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Philadelphia  was  increased  to  about  seven  hundred 
members.  What  was  then  termed  "  a  very  fine 
church"  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  present  church 
in  1695.  It  would  seat  about  five  hundred  persons, 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  of  brick,  and  had  gal- 
leries. In  1702  it  had  a  church  bell,  and  a  brick 
belfry  was  built  in  1708.  The  present  church  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Church  Street,  but  it  is  a  tradition 
that  when  the  first  church  was  built,  and  for  some 
time  after,  all  was  open  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  that  no  buildings  stood  between  the 
church  and  the  north  side  of  High  (now  Market) 
Street.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  died  in  1699,  of  yellow 
fever,  at  Sassafras,  Md. 

The  second  rector  of  Christ  Church  was  the  Rev. 
Evan  Evans,  sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans  died  in  1718,  in  the  pulpit  of  Christ 
Church,  while  officiating,  having  been  stricken  with 
apoplexy,  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  During 
this  period  services  seem  to  have  been  performed  in 
Christ  Church  by  numerous  clergymen,  assisting  the 
rector  or  supplying  services  in  his  absence.  Among 
them  were  the  Rev.  George  Keith,  the  first  mission- 
ary sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of     Quarry  presented  Christ  Church  with  a  flago 


Of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  l'enn,  who  kepi 
terms  with  people  of  all  denominations,  says,  in 
writing  of  him,  "The  new  minister  seemed  to  be  a 
goodish  sort  of  man,  sober  and  mild  in  disposition, 
and  if  he  would  behave  conformably,  and  Asheton 
would  keep  him  in  order  and  at  peace  with  the 
Quakers,  he  might  count  on  as  much  favor  in  all 
reasonable  things  as  he  could  from  any  Governor  of 
his  own  way."2 

The  Rev.  George  Keith,  spoken  of  above,  was 
originally  a  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  then  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  later  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  peculiar 
views  and  divided  the  Quakers,  forming  a  see!  called 
Keithians,  and  after  he  entered  the  church  many  of 
them  followed  him.  Indeed,  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
settlements  in  its  vicinity,  quite  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Friends  joined  the  church.  Keith  says 
that  Christ  Church  "  had  a  good  vestry,  discreet,  and 
in  harmony  with  one  another,"  and  that  the  mission- 
aries were  very  successful  in  making  converts  among 
the  Quakers,  especially  the  Keithians.     In  1712,  Col. 

two 


the  Gospel,  Rev.  Mr.  Rudman,  pastor  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who  came  over  from 
England  in  1704,  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot,  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Burlington  (whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Mor- 
gan Hill,  now  rector  of  that  parish,  in  an  exhaustive 
volume,  endeavors  to  prove  had  been  consecrated  as 
bishop  by  the  non-juring  bishops),1  Rev.  Mr.  Humph- 
rey, of  Chester,  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  of  New  Castle,  Rev. 
Andrew  Sandals,  of  Gloria  Dei  Church,  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  Virginia,  William  Skinner,  Rev.  Mr. 
Weyman,  and  Rev.  John  Urmston.  The  Rev.  John 
Vicary  was  sent  out  as  rector  in  1719,  but  died  in 
1722. 

The  king  for  some  time  gave  the  rector  fifty  pounds 
per  annum.  After  that  was  withdrawn,  the  vestry 
gave  the  rector  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  and  a  parsonage.  He  had  also  his  "surplice 
fees,"  which  formed  a  considerable  part  of  bis  income. 

In  1711,  Christ  Church  was  enlarged,  and  ninety 
pounds  realized  from  the  sale  of  new  pews.  Gov- 
ernor Sir  William  Keith  became  one  of  the  vestry, 
and  built  a  permanent  "  Governor's  pew"  in  the 
church.  The  church  plate,  still  preserved,  was 
brought  over  from  England  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans, 
in  1708,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England.  It 
was  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  flagon  and 
chalice  bear  the  inscription,  "Anna  Regina,  in  usum 
Ecclesirc  Anglicamr  apud  Philadelphiam,  A.D.  1708." 


plates  for  the  communion  service,  and  a  silver  basin 
for  the  font. 

Prior  to  1719  burials  had  been  made  either  in  the 
church  or  in  the  churchyard.  In  1719  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased at  the  southeast  corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth 
Streets  from  James  Steele,  and  in  1720  the  first  inter- 
ments were  made  there.3 

The  pulpit  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Weyman,  of  Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  Rev.  Jonas 
Sidman,  of  Swedes'  Gloria  Dei  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Holbrook.  In  September,  1726,  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Cnmmings  entered  upon  the  rectorship.  The 
church  edifice  was  enlarged,  a  steeple  built,  and  an 
organ  procured  from  London.  This  was  virtually 
the  erection  of  the  present  edifice.  Dr.  John  Kears- 
ley,  a  member  of  the  parish,  was  practically  the  archi- 
tect  of  the  building,  and  supervised  its  erection.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  April  27,  1727,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Patrick  Gordon  performing  the  ceremony, 
Mayor  Charles  Reed,  Recorder  Andrew  Hamilton, 
Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  and  other  gentlemen  assisting. 
In  digging  for  the  foundations  some  old  graves  were 
disturbed,  and  the  widow  of  the  former  sexton  un- 
paid one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  diem  to  gather  up 
the  bones. 


l  The  same  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Wel- 
tun,  who  alio  officiated  at  the  same  period  in  Philadelphia.  They  are 
both  said  to  have  put  on  bishop's  robes,  and  performed  confirmation  ser- 
ii.  M  x.  booh  as  news  .if  their  performance!  reached  England,  they 
were  recalled  and  their  acts  disavowed.  Welton  went  to  Portugal,  and 
died  in  172b.  Dr.  Talbot  submitted,  took  all  the  required  oaths,  and 
made  his  peace  with  the  church. 


2  The  Mr.  Asheton  spoken  of  was  a  kinsman  of  Penn,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  official,  and  one  or  the  blist  Church. 

s  The  tomb  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  wife  are  In  the  northwest 
corner  of  this  burial-ground,  and  shout  fifteen 

placed  the  part  of  the  bri.k  wall  opposite  this  tomb  by  an  open  Iron  rail- 
ing,  n  that  it  can  be  seen  and  the  inscription 

:  no  interments  have  been  mads  hers 

I     and! 
■i-  preservation  In  go    I 
the  vestry  a  few  years  ago  asked  I    I  Ided  to  a  small 

existing  run-!,  the  Income  from  which  l»  i  i    W 
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In  1743,  Dr.  Kearsley  asked  for  a  committee  to 
audit  his  accounts  as  trustee  and  overseer  since  1727. 
He  had  "toiled  hard,  neglected  his  own  business,  and 
received  no  recompense  but  calumny  and  ill-treat- 
ment."    The  committee  reported  in  a  very  cornpli- 


British  troops  evacuated  the  city  they  were  brought 
back  and  replaced. 

In  1753  the  residents  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
were  desirous  to  have  a  church  erected  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  and  applied  to  the  vestry,  but  no  action 


mentary  way,  and  the  vestry  voted  the  doctor  their     was  taken  until  1758,  when  steps  were  taken  toward 


thanks,  and  also  voted  "  forty  pounds  for  a  piece  of 

plate,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  services  to  this 

church   and   congregation."     In   August,    1744,   the 

church  wardens  reported  the  church  as  finished,  all 

but  the  tower  and  steeple.     In  1740  the  pulpit  had 

been  moved  to  the  east  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  and 

there   was   introduced    a    chandelier   of   twenty-five 

branches,  which  cost  fifty-six  pounds.     The  Rev.  Mr. 

Cummings  died  in  April,  1741.     In  1735,  Rev.  Rich-*1  ard  Peters  became,  in  176: 

ard  Peters  became  his  assistant,  and   was  able  and     and  also  rector  of  St.  Petei 


the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Jenney  was  rector  of  Christ  Church  from 
1742  until  his  death,  on  Jan.  5,  1702.  He  was  "a 
man  of  strict  honesty,  one  that  hated  dissimulation, 
exemplary  in  his  life  and  morals,  and  a  most  zealous 
member  of  the  church."  He  lies  interred  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  Christ  Church. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Jenney,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich- 
rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Church.     Christ  Church 


popular.     He  withdrew  soon,  however,  on  account  of     was  originally  organized  under  "  Articles  of  Associa- 


some  difference,  and  after  holding  several  offices  of 

public  trust,  Dr.  Peters  became  rector. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jenney  became  rector  in   1742, 

and  Rev.  Eneas  Ross  was  for  a  brief  period  his  as- 
sistant. In  1746 
the  Society  for 
the    Propagation 


of    the    Gospel 

offered      Christ 

Church     thirty 

pounds  a  year  for  the  salary  of 

a  catechist  for  the  instruction 

.     .  .         .  .  ,  CHRIST  CHURCH   i 

of  the  negroes  in   the  parish. 

The  congregation  increased  this 

sum,  and  Mr.  William  Sturgeon,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  was  appointed  as  assistant  and  catecheti- 
cal lecturer,  and  is  said  to  have  done  his  difficult 
work  well.  By  1754  the  tower  and  steeple  were 
completed,  and  a  chime  of  eight  bells  placed  in  po- 
sition. The  bells  were  brought  over  from  England 
by  Captain  Budden,  who  charged  no  freight  on  them, 
and  thereafter,  whenever  his  ship  arrived  in  port  the 
bells  rung  a  merry  peal.  On  the  approach  of  tlir 
British  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  these  bells  Christ  Church  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  ten  or 
were  taken  down  and  hidden  by  the  commissary  of  more  distressed  women  of  the  communion  of  the 
military   stores,  .at    Bethlehem,    Pa.;    but    after   the      Church  of  England.     This  legacy,  which  was  some- 


tion,"  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  when  united  with  it, 
was  received  under  the  same.  In  1765,  Dr.  Peters, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England,  brought  out  a 
"charter"  which  had  been  granted  by  the  proprieta- 
ries. The  first  vestry  under  this  charter,  which  was 
received  June  28,  1765,  was  the  following: 

Rector,  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  D.U. ;  Wardens,  Charles  Stedman,  Town- 
White;  Vestrymen,  Br.  John  Kearsley,  Jacoh  Duche,  Alexander 
Stedman,  Edward  Duflield,  William  Pyewell,  John  Kmss,  Henry  Hani- 
Peter  Turner,  Sr.,  Eednioud  C'onyngham,  Peter 
Sonmans;   Questmen,  Joseph    Swift,  Joseph  Sims,  Jo- 
seph   Stamper,  Thomas  Gordon,  Jame6    Humphreys, 
William  Bingham,  William  Plumsted. 

After  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
the  two  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Churches,  and  St.  James'  Church, 
after  its  erection,  was  included  under  the 
same  charter  and  title.     The  Rev.   Dr. 
Richard  Peters  died  July  10, 1776,  having 
resigned  the  rectorship  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  in  the  previous  year.     The  Rev. 
Jacob  Duch§,  who  had  been  assistant  in 
Christ   Church    since   1759,  was   unani- 
ly  chosen  rector.     In  1772,  the  work 
1     being  too  great  for  Dr.  Peters  and  Mr. 
Duche,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Combs  and  the 
Rev.  William  White  (afterward  Bishop 
'     White)  were  chosen  additional  assistants. 
imes.  rfhe  Rev   Mr  DucM  having  returned  to 

England,  the  vestry  declared  the  rector- 
ship vacant,  and  in  1779  elected  the  Rev.  William 
White  their  rector. 

Dr.  John  Kearsley,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  as  well  as 
of  Christ  Church,  died  Jan.  16,  1772,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years.  By  his  will,  dated  April  29,  1769,  he 
left  a  large  part  of  bis  estate  in  trust  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  United  Churches  of  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Peter's,  to  found  an  institution  which  he  named 
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what  enlarged  afterward  by  other  generous  legacies, 
has  been  most  faithfully  guarded  and  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, and  Christ  Church  Hospital  now  stands 
among  the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  the  charities 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

On  March  26, 1781,  the  Rev.  Robert  Blackwell  was 
elected  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  in  the  United 
Churches.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  descended  from  a  Long 
Island  family,  from  which  Blackwell's  Island  in  New 
York  harbor  derives  its  name.  He  had  been  a  chap- 
lain during  the  Revolution,  attached  to  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Brigade.  He  had  a  large  private 
fortune,  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Hon. 
William  Bingham,  and  while  in  Philadel- 
phia resided  in  a  tine  old  mansion  on  the 
smith  side  of  Pine  Street  above  Second, 
which  [in  1884]  is  stall  standing.  Here- 
signed  in  1811. 

Zion  Lutheran  Church,  at  Fourth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  having  been  burned,  the 
use  of  Christ  Church  on  Sunday  after- 
noons or  evenings  by  that  congregation 
was  offered  and  accepted.  During  the 
absence  of  Rev.  William  White,  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  being  consecrated 
bishop,  the  Rev.  John  Andrews  officiated 
in  Christ  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black- 
well  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  In  1704,  the 
Rev.  James  Abercrombie  was  elected  as- 
sistant in  the  United  Churches.  Dr.  Ab- 
ercrombie gave  much  of  his  time  to  the 
destitute  rural  churches,  but  remained  as- 
sistant until  1832,  and  died  June  26, 1841, 
aged  eighty-three  year-. 

In  1811,  the  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper 
(afterward  Bishop  of  the  Northwest]  was 
elected  assistant  in  the  United  Churches, 
and  remained  until  1831.  Rev.  James 
Milnor  was  assistant,  1814-16.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Muhlenberg  was  assistant, 
1816-20.  He  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
"  I  would  not  live  alway,"  and  founder  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  and  of  St. 
John's  Guild.  The  Rev.  William  H.  De 
Lancey  (afterward  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York)  was  assistant  from  1S22  in  the 
United  Churches,  and  later  was  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  until  his  consecration,  in  1839. 

In  1S28  St.  James'  Church,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  United  Churches,  became  a  separate  parish, 
Bishop  White  still   remaining   its    rector.     In   1832 


the  Rev.   Benjamin   Dorr,  of  the  dioce i    New 

York,  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  was 
instituted  on  Ascension  day,  May  4,  1837.  In  1836 
extensive  alterations  were  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  church,  and  a  new  organ  purchased.  Dr.  Dorr 
continued  in  the  rectorship  until  his  death,  in  1869. 
After  the  death  of  Bishop  Stone,  in  1838,  Dr.  Dorr 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Maryland,  but  declined,  lie 
was  scholar!}*,  quiet,  and  of  great  devotion,  tic  was 
honored  and  beloved  not  only  in  his  own  parish,  but 
throughout  the  church.     During  the  last  year  or  two 


CHRIST   CHTJBCH    IN    1829 


of  hi-  prolonged  ministry  his  health  was  much  im- 
paired, and  most  of  the  duties  were  performed  bj  his 

assistant.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
50,  D.D.,  who  had  been  assistant  t<.  Dr.  Dorr  for 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church  became  sepa-  the  previous  six  or  eight  years,  was  elected  to  the 
rate  parishes  and  distinct  corporations,  Bishop  White,      rectorship,  and  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Stevens,  on 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  1S69. 

In  1871  a  new  parish  building,  with  am; 

modations  for  the  Sunday-schools,  was  i  rected  adja- 
cent to  the  church,  and  opened  mi  the  first  Sunday 
in  December.     In  style  it  corresponds  wi  I 

church. 


however,  being  rector  of  each.  At  Christ  Church  his 
assistant  was  the  Rev.  John  W.  James,  at  St.  Peter's 
Church  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Lancey,  and  at  St.  James' 
Church  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks. 

Bishop  White  died  July  17,  1836.     His  assistant, 
the  Rev.  John  W.  James,  died  a  few  weeks  later,  and 
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In  1883  extensive  improvements  were  made  to 
Christ  Church.  The  church  was  restored  to  the  con- 
dition, in  its  general  interior  arrangements,  which 
existed  before  the  changes  made  in  1836.  The 
wooden  floor  which  covered  the  marble  memorial 
stones  in  the  aisle  was  taken  away.  Though  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  interior  has  restored  this  venerable 
church  to  the  condition  it  was  in  during  Bishop 
White's  ministry,  it  has  been  modernized,  and  made 
comfortable  and  attractive.  Just  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  restoration  and  these  improvements,  the 
General  Convention  of  1883  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  October.  The  sessions  of  that  body  were  held 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  the  opening 
religious  services  were  held  in  Christ  Church.  Nearly 
fifty  bishops  were  present  in  their  robes,  and  an  his- 
torical sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Clark,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Beginning  with  the  winter  of  1869,  a  series  of  free 
services  were  held  in  the  church  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  gas  was  first  introduced  for  the  general  lighting 
of  the  edifice. 

In  addition  to  the  services  held  in  Christ  Church, 
the  parish  has  maintained  services  at  several  other 
places,  which  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  con- 
nection with  the  buildings  named.  The  Ladies'  Aid 
Association  of  Christ  Church  assisted  greatly  in  the 
erection  of  Calvary  (Monumental)  Church,  and  for 
a  long  period  paid  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman  there. 
Calvary  Church  becoming  feeble,  for  a  period  of  years 
was  carried  on  as  a  chapel  of  Christ  Church,  services 
being  held  by  the  Rev.  G.  Woolsey  Hodge,  assistant 
to  Dr.  Foggo.  Christ  Church  Chapel,  on  Pine  Street 
above  Nineteenth,  was  erected  in  1877,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  At  Christ  Church  Hospital  services 
are  regularly  maintained  in  the  chapel  by  the  chap- 
lain, that  institution  being  under  the  care  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  In  1880  the  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  support  of  Christ  Church,  which 
had  been  begun  a  few  years  before,  reached  the  sum 
asked  for,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  invested, 
and  is  likely  to  be  increased.  The  parish  has  ever 
been  generous  in  its  offerings  for  extra  parochial, 
missionary,  and  charitable  objects. 

We  have  here  given  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
this  venerable  church  and  parish.  Its  full  history 
would  require  volumes.  The  record  of  the  names 
of  distinguished  and  pious  men  and  women  who 
have  labored  for  it  and  worshiped  in  its  courts, 
would  '"'  a  long  list.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  recoi  I  the  lints  which  show  its  great  vitality  and 
usefulness  al  the  present  period  of  its  history.  Not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  so  many  families  to  the 
western  and  suburban  portions  of  the  city  during  the 
last  tucnty-tive  years,  old  Chrisl  Church  i-  still  a 
strong  parish,  VI  Bcarce  any  former  period  in  its 
honorable  career,  was  the  Sunday-school  work,  the 
charitable  work,  and  the  local  parochial  missionary 
work,  more  systematically  and  effectively  carried  on 


than  at  present.  The  ritual  and  services  are  stately 
and  dignified  ;  they  accord  with  the  historical  spirit 
of  the  church. 

The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Foggo, 
D.D. ;  assistant,  Rev.  E.  C.  Belcher.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam P.  Lewis,  D.D.,  is  minister-in-charge  of  Christ 
Church  Chapel.  Wardens,  Thomas  H.  Montgomery 
and  Isaac  Welsh.  In  the  Convention  year  ending 
May,  1883,  Christ  Church  reported  having  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  communicants,  and  the  annual 
expenditures  and  appropriations  for  parochial,  chari- 
table, and  missionary  purposes  were  $20,329.08. 

The  following  bishops  were  consecrated  in  Christ 
Church :  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  13,  1795 ;  Rt.  Rev.  Edward 
Bass,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  on  Sunday,  May 
7,  1796  ;  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  South  Carolina,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  15,  1812  ;  Rt. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  Thursday,  Oct.  8,  1818;  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
U.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  1827;  Rt.  Rev.  James 
Hervey  Otey,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  14,  1834;  Rt.  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  New  Hampshire,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  1844;  Rt. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Hamner  Cobbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ala- 
bama, on  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  1844;  Rt.  Rev.  Cicero 
Stevens  Hawks,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri,  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  20,  1844 ;  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  1845; 
Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  25,  1858. 

Christ  Church  Chapel. — About  the  year  1875,  to 
provide  services  for  members  of  Christ  Church  who 
were  living  at  such  a  distance  from  the  parish  church 
as  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  be  regular  at- 
tendants, and  who  still  were  desirous  to  remain  con- 
nected with  the  old  church,  and  also  to  provide  addi- 
tional church  accommodations  for  others,  the  Rev.  G. 
Woolsey  Hodge,  then  an  assistant  minister  in  Christ 
Church,  began  the  services  of  Christ  Church  Chapel, 
which  for  a  couple  of  years  were  held,  part  of  the 
time,  in  an  upper  room  in  a  building  on  Chestnut 
Street,  temporarily  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  after- 
ward, by  courtesy,  in  the  chapel  of  the  French 
academy  building,  Twenty-first  Street  above  Chest- 
nut. The  services  were  popular  and  well  attended 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  board  of  managers,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  chapel  had  been  committed  by 
the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  purchased,  in  the 
autumn  of  1876,  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Pine 
Street,  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets, 
having  a  frontage  on  Pine  Street  of  ninety-six  feet. 
A  row  of  dwelling-houses  on  a  small  street  in  the 
rear  was  included,  and  these  are  left  standing  for  the 
present,  the  rental  being  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
an  incumbrance  remaining  on  the  ground. 

A  neat  chapel,  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred 
and   fifty    persons,   was    built    and    opened    in    1877. 
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This  has  since  been  somewhat  enlarged.  Chairs  are 
used  instead  of  pews.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodge  resigned 
the  assistantship  March  10,  1880.  The  present  min- 
ister in  charge  of  Christ  Church  Chapel,  the  Rev. 
William  P.  Lewis,  D.D.,  entered  on  his  duties  Oct.  6, 
1880.  The  present  number  of  communicants  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  The  sittings  are  all  free. 
There  is  usually  a  daily  service,  a  weekly  celebration 
of  the  holy  communion,  and  on  several  of  the  greater 
festivals  two  celebrations.  There  is  a  surpliced  choir 
of  men  and  boys.  The  ritual  is  very  churchly,  but 
conservative.  Altogether  the  chapel  has  accom- 
plished its  intended  purposes  very  successfully  and 
satisfactorily.  The  property  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
thirty  thousand  dollars ;  the  total  debt,  which  is 
being  reduced,  is  about  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Third  and  Pine  Streets,  was  the  second  church  edifice 
erected  by  churchmen  within  the  city  limits.  Christ 
Church  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
members  of  all  the  church  families  in  Philadelphia. 
The  first  request  to  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church  to 
build  a  church  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  made 
in  1753.  At  that  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
the  best  residences  in  the  city  were  between  Second 
Street  and  the  Delaware.  Many  of  the  "  merchant 
princes"  lived  ou  South  Front  Street,  some  in  Swan- 
son  and  Water  Streets.  The  first  steps  toward  the 
building  of  the  new  church  were  taken  in  1758.  The 
vestry  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  John 
Kearsley  was  an  active  member,  and  the  erection  of 
the  church  was  begun.  A  lot  at  Third  and  Pine 
Streets  was  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  "  honor- 
able proprietaries,"  and  this  was  afterward  enlarged 
by  subsequent  purchase  of  ground  for  the  graveyard. 
The  church  was  begun  in  September,  1758,  finished 
in  1761,  and  opened  for  the  first  services  on  Sept.  4, 
1761,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Smith,  provost  of  the  college.  It  was  named 
St.  Peter's  Church  after  its  completion.  It  was  ninety 
feet  in  length  and  sixty  in  width,  with  no  spire,  but 
surmounted  by  a  small  cupola.  Christ  Church  gave 
it  two  small  bells,  which  had  been  used  before  they 
procured  a  chime.  As  noticed  in  the  history  of 
Christ  Church,  it  and  St.  Peter's  were  known  as 
the  United  Churches,  both  being  under  one  rector. 
Gen.  Washington,  while  residing  in  Philadelphia, 
was  an  attendant  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  as  well  as 
Christ  Church,  as  appears  by  the  following  interest- 
ing letter,  written  by  Bishop  White  to  Col.  Mercer,  in 
reply  to  certain  inquiries  : 

"  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15, 1836. 

"Dr.AR  Sir,— In  regard  to  the  subject  of  j-Mir  inquiry,  truth  requires 

me  to  say  that  Gen.  Washing. >n   nevt vcl   ilir    iini..u  in  the 

churches  of  which  I  am  the  parochial  minister       Mis.  Washington  was 

an  habitual  communicant  before  the  general  left  in-  seat  in  Congress  to 
take  command  of  the  army.  Afterwards,  during  Hie  war.  whenever  he 
was  in  this  city, anil  since,  having  rente. I  a  house  near  my  other  chun-h 
(St.  Peter's),  lie  attended  there.  He  was  an  antipode  t..  those  who  ore  in 
the  habit  of  changing  tile  places  of  their  attendance.  .  .  . 
"Respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 


The  Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  who  had  been 
an  assistant  minister  in  the  united  parishes  from 
1822  to  1828,  and  also  since  1833,  upon  the  death 
of  Bishop  White,  July  17,  1836,  became  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  Prior  to  that  date,  however,  in  1832, 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church  had  become 
distinct  and  separate  corporations,  Bishop  White 
being  rector  of  each.  Dr.  De  Lancey  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York  in  1839.  The  Rev. 
William  H.  Odenheimer,  who  had  been  assistant  to 
Dr.  De  Lancey  for  a  short  time,  succeeded  him  as 
rector.  He  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  parish 
priests.  He  introduced  daily  prayers  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  it  being  the  first  church  in  Philadelphia 
where  the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer  was  said 
In  1859,  Dr.  Odenheimer  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  George  Leeds,  D.D.,  was 
rector  from  April  14,  1860,  until  1867.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Davies,  D.D.,  whose  rectorship  began  in  May,  1868. 
The  spire  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  erected  in  1842,  a 
fine  chime  of  bells  having  been  presented  to  the 
parish. 

At  the  present  time  St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  strong 
and  vigorous  parish.  Like  Christ  Church,  it  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  local  parochial  and  mis- 
sionary work.  It  has  a  fine  Sunday-school  and 
parish  building,  erected  a  few  years  ago  on  Lombard 
Street.     St.  Peter's  house,  at  Front  and  Pine  Streets, 

I  is  a  centre  of  active  charitable  associations.  This 
ground,  occupied  by  the  old  family  mansion,  was  given 
to  St..  Peter's  Church  by  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  Esq., 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  old  house  was  replaced 
by  the  present  building.     The  Memorial  Church  of 

I  the  Holy  Comforter,  at  Nineteenth  and  Titan  Streets, 
was  founded  as  a  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  1868, 

|  and  this  splendid  set  of  buildings  was  erected  by  a 

I  devoted  member  of  this  parish.  An  endowment  trust 
fur  the  future  and  permanent  support  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  was  begun  in  1872,  and  now  amounts,  we 
believe,  to  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Christ 
Church  Hospital  is  under  the  joint  trusteeship  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  rectory 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  is  No.  717  Pine  Street. 

The  present  church  wardens  arc  the  Eon,  John 
Welsh  and  George  Harrison  Fisher.  The  expenditures 
in  1883  for  parochial  and  missionary  purposes  were 
$20,107.16.  Number  of  communicants,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  Clergy,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies, 
D.D.,  rector:  Rev.  Alexander  .1.  Miller,  assistant. 

The  Memorial  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter.— 
The  Memorial  Mission  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  in- 
augurated on  Advent  Sunday.  1868,  the  earlier  ser- 
vices being  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Franklin  L.  Bush, 
assistant  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  Tentative  services 
were  held  for  some  time  in  a  hall  near  Second  and 
Pine  Streets;  afterward  a  frame  church  u 
mi  South  Nineteenth  Si  net.  near  federal,  an. 1  after 
this  had  proved  successful,  the  presenl    buildings  al 
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the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Titan  Streets  were 
erected,  aa  a  memorial  to  her  mother  and  sister,  by 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Lewis,  on  ground  which  had  long 
been  owned  by  the  family,  and  in  a  neighborhood 
newly  built  up  and  densely  populated,  mostly  by  the 
industrious  working  classes.  There  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  stone  church,  and  a  parish-  and  Sunday- 
school  building,  recently  enlarged  by  the  generous 
benefactress  of  this  church,  which  is  a  model  of  beauty 
and  convenience.  The  church-work  carried  on  here 
is  extensive,  varied,  and  successful.  The  Rev.  R.  F. 
Chase,  Joseph  A.  Nock,  George  M.  Christian,  and 
Algernon  Morton  were  in  charge  of  this  work  succes- 
sively for  short  periods.  The  Rev.  Alexander  H. 
Vinton,  the  present  rector,  has  been  in  charge  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  The  vestry  is,  we  believe,  the 
vestry  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Street, 
below  Walnut,  was  the  third  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  erected  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  an  interest- 
ing history.  Many  of  the  most  influential  clergy  in 
the  church  have  been  included  among  its  rectors,  and 
many  of  the  most  earnest  and  prominent  of  the  laity 
in  this  city  have  been  members  of  this  ancient  parish. 
From  its  commencement  St.  Paul's  Church  has  been 
"thoroughly  evangelical.''  It  was  a  centre  of  doc- 
trinal preaching,  and  its  influence  extended  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  parish.  It  was  almost  the  most 
influential  parish  in  the  country,  and  the  effects  of  its 
teachings  and  influence  are  still  felt  in  the  party  with 
which  it  was  identified.  The  church  edifice  has  been 
maintained,  but  by  the  removal  of  many  members  to 
other  parts  of  the  city  and  other  causes  it  has  ceased 
to  be  so  strong  and  influential  as  it  was  formerly. 
Two  of  its  most  successful  rectors,  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  were  called  from  it,  and 
accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Sunday-school  work  of  this  parish  was  carried  on 
most  successfully  in  Dr.  New-ton's  rectorship,  and  he 
introduced  a  system  of  "Sunday-school  Anniversaries," 
with  emblems,  music,  and  offerings,  which  was  not- 
only  largely  successful  in  his  own  parish,  but  was 
introduced  elsewhere. 

In  1758-59,  Rev.  Dr.  Jenney,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  required  an  additional  assistant  minister, 
and  the  Rev.  William  McClenachan,  who  hail  been 
sent  out  as  a  missionary  by  the  Loudon  Society,  was 
elected.  The  Bishop  of  Loudon  refused  to  license 
him,  upon  the  ground  that  he  bail  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a  church  in  Virginia,  and  requested 
Christ  Church  to  give  him  ao  encouragement.  Some 
ot  the  members  attached  themselves  to  Mr.  McClen- 
achan, and,  very  curiously,  eighteen  Presbyterian 
ministers,  assembled  in  Synod  in  Philadelphia,  sent 

a  letter  to  A  rchhislmp  Seeker  in  his  behalf.      His  fol- 

lowers  ami  friends  decided  to  build  a  church,  ami  Si. 
Paul's  Church  was  built  in  its  present  location,  being 
i ipleted  am!  opened  for  the  li r-i  services  on  Sun- 
day, Dec.  20,  ITiil.     The  building  was  tie 


the  province,  and  in  a  few  days  one  thousand  sittings 
had  been  taken  in  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McClenachan 
resigned  in  1765,  and  soon  afterward  died  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Neill 
officiated  temporarily.  The  vestry,  about  this  time, 
anxious  to  secure  a  clergyman  from  England,  wrote 
and  assured  the  Bishop  of  London  of  their  "  adher- 
ence to  the  faith,  principles,  and  practices  of  the 
Church  of  England."  In  1768  the  Rev.  William 
Stringer  arrived  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  He  had  been  ordained 
in  London  by  a  man  who  professed  to  be  a  bishop  of 
the  Greek  Church.  While  here  he  became  convinced 
that  the  Greek  bishop  was  an  impostor,  and  he  re- 
turned, with  highly  commendatory  letters  from  St. 
Paul's  vestry,  and  was  duly  ordained  by  Terrick, 
Bishop  of  London,  after  which  he  was  elected  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  continued  in  charge  until 
the  Revolutionary  war.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Magaw, 
D.D.,  became  rector  in  1781,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  organizing  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Pilmore,  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  McCoskry 
i  afterward  Bishop  of  Michigan,  and  who  was  conse- 
crated in  St.  Paul's  Church  on  July  7,  1836),  Rev. 
James  May,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  Rev. 
Dr.  Kingston  Goddard,  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  (son 
of  Dr.  Richard  Newton),  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Roche 
and  Boyer  have  been  among  the  rectors  of  this  parish. 
During  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton 
he  proposed  to  the  vestry  a  plan  for  erecting  a  row 
of  buildings  for  business  purposes  on  Third  Street, 
and  erecting  a  new  church  and  parish  building  in  the 
rear,  which  would  have  secured  an  annual  revenue 
equal  to  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  the  old 
church.  The  vestry,  being  unwilling,  among  other 
reasons,  to  disturb  the  family  vaults  by  the  side  of 
the  present  building,  did  not  accept  the  plan. 

The  present  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Adamson,  entered  on  his  duties  on  Oct.  1, 
187'.).  The  church  wardens  are  Thomas  Latimer  and 
William  A.  Farr;  communicants  in  1883,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  ;  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year,  $3374.96;  value  of  church  property.  $85,000. 

St.  Thomas'  Church.— The  church  for  colored  per- 
sons long  known  as  St.  Thomas'  African  Church, 
on  Fifth  Street,  below  Walnut,  west  side,  was  the 
fourth  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  built  in  Phila- 
delphia within  the  city  limits),— the  only  one  erected 
between  1761  and  L800.  Most  of  the  colored  people 
in  Philadelphia  were  attendants  at  the  St.  George's 
Methodist  Church,  but  in  17X7,  a  number  of  them 
thinking  they  were  badly  treated  by  being  ordered  to 
sit  only  in  the  gallery,  left  that  church  in  a  body. 
They  organized  a  society,  partly  beneficial  and  partly 
religions,  called  the  Free  African  Society.  Being 
uneducated,  they  sought  and  received  kindly  counsel 
from  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  from  Bishop 

White,  who  united  together  in  advising  them.    A 
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congregation  was  formed,  and  the  church  on  Fifth 
Street  opened  for  the  first  services  on  July  17,  1794, 
the  prayers  being  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Aber- 
crombie,  assistant  in  the  United  Churches,  and 
the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Magaw, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Absalom  Jones,  a  col- 
ored man,  of  good  character  and  principles,  formerly 
a  slave,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White  to  deacon's 
orders  in  1795,  and  to  the  priesthood  in  1804.  The 
congregation  organized  in  1794,  their  Constitution 
providing  "that  none  among  us  but  men  of  color — 
Africans  or  the  descendants  of  the  African  race — 
can  elect  or  be  elected  to  any  ofiice  among  us,  save 
minister  or  assistant  minister;  and  that  no  minister 
shall  have  a  vote  at  our  elections."  On  the  other 
hand  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  was  admitted  into 
connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  but,  it  was  "provided, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  to  entitle  the  African 
Church  to  send  a  clergyman  or  deputies  to  the  Con- 
vention, nor  to  interfere  with  the  general  government 
of  the  Episcopal  Church." 

On  several  occasions  efforts  were  made  to  admit 
this  church  into  union  with  the  Convention,  but  they 
failed.  Finally,  in  1863-64,  St.  Thomas'  Church  was 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  and  to  the  same  rights 
as  all  other  parishes,  it  having  complied  with  a  con- 
dition prefixed  to  the  resolution  admitting  it,  that  its 
Constitution  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  no 
distinction  of  color. 

Rev.  Absalom  Jones  died  in  1818,  after  a  ministry 
of  twenty-two  years.  The  church  has  been  at  times 
since  then  under  the  rectorship  of  white  clergymen, 
at  others,  under  colored  clergymen.  The  Rev.  James 
Wiltbank,  1825;  Rev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  D.D.,  1830; 
Rev.  Jacob  M.  Douglass,  1834 ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen, 
have  been  among  the  white  pastors ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Douglass,  1839  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Alston,  and  the  pres- 
ent rector,  Rev.  J.  Pallam  Williams,  among  the  col- 
ored ministers.  The  church  has  a  parsonage  and  a 
cemetery. 

St.  James'  Church,  Kingsessing.—  This  church, 
on  the  Darby  road,  about  three  miles  below  Chest- 
nut Street,  was  one  of  the  old  Swedish  churches.  It 
was  erected  in  1760,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Magnus  von  Wrangel,  and  was  united  to 
Gloria  Dei  Church,  both  being  under  one  pastorate. 
In  1842-43  it  became  a  separate  corporation,  and  in 
1844  it  was  admitted  into  union  with  the  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Brinkle  being  rector  at  the  time.  The  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Maison,  D.D.,  has  been 
connected  with  the  parish  since  1857.  The  venerable 
Church  is  preserved  in  excellent  order,  anil  the  parish 
is  quite  useful  and  prosperous.  The  grounds,  in- 
cluding a  cemetery,  are  extensive,  comprising  about 
two  blocks.  It  has  a  rectory,  a  Sunday-school  build- 
ing, and  a  memorial  parish  building,  erected  about 
fifteen  years  ago. 


In  1883  the  number  of  communicants  reported  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  the  expenditures  for 
parochial  and  extra  parochial  objects  were  $3438.85. 

Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  about  three  miles  north- 
west of  Frankford,  was  built  in  1711,  and  was  lor 
many  years  the  only  church  north  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  whole  State.  Before  the  present  building  was 
erected,  another  building,  spoken  of  by  one  writer  as 
built  of  logs,  on  the  present  site,  which  had  been 
used  for  school  purposes  and  as  a  meeting-house,  was 
occupied  by  the  Keithians.  In  1698  it  was  trans- 
formed into  an  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  named 
Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  served  for  some 
years  by  the  clergy  of  Christ  Church  or  the  minister 
of  the  Swedish  Church.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  present  edifice  was  an  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing used  prior  to  1711.  In  1700,  Thomas  Craves,  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  deeded  to  Joshua  Car- 
penter, the  brewer,  and  John  Moore,  three  acres  of 
ground  "  for  the  use  and  service  of  those  of  the  com- 
munion of  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  no  other  use  whatsoever."  This  was  added  to 
the  burial-ground. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Evans,  Clubb,  Weyman, 
and  Thomas  were  among  the  earlier  clergy  who  min- 
stered  at  Trinity  Church,  most  of  them  also  Bupply- 
ng  other  stations.  At  that  period  Oxford  included, 
n  an  indefinite  way,  a  large  district,  comprising 
Frankford,  Tacouy,  etc.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith, 
provost  of  the  college,  now  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  rector  from  1766  to  1777.  He  took  an  active 
part  with  Bishop  White  in  settling  the  organization 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Lay  depu- 
ties from  Trinity  Church  attended  the  earliest  Con- 
ventions of  the  church,  and  the  parish  was  admitted 
into  union  with  the  Convention  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
George  Sheets  was  in  charge  from  1816  to  1854,  and 
on  Oct.  1, 1854,  the  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.D. 
(brother  of  President  James  Buchanan),  became  rec- 
tor, and  remained  in  charge  until  his  resignation, 
Oct.  1,  1S82.  During  Dr.  Buchanan's  ministry  a  rec- 
tory was  built,  the  churchyard  inclosed  with  :i  -lone 
wall,  an  addition  made  to  the  old  church,  without 
any  material  alteration  of  the  old  buildii 
fine  chapel  built  at  Crescentville,  two  miles  distant. 
There  was  also  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  chari- 
table oil.  rin--  made  by  the  parish,  and  tor  some  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  purposes  the  offerings  of 
Trinity  ( 'hutch  were  the  largest  made  by  any  church 
in  the  diocese. 

The  present    rector,  Rev.  R.  Bowden  Shepherd,  was 

assistant  to  Dr.  Buchanan  tor  about  eightei  n 
and  became  rector  Dei.  1,  1882.      \  neat  parish  build- 
ing was  erected  adjacent   to  the  church,  and  a  tablet 
in  the  front  wall   designates  it    as   a    memi 

Buchanan's  long  and  faithful  pastorate.    It  was  dedi- 
cated April  •_'::,  1S83. 

Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  with  its  venerable  building 
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and  old  churchyard, is  more  like  au  old  English  rural 
parish  church  than  any  other  church  in  the  diocese. 
An  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors  is  the  burial-ground, 
and  one  of  the  old  grave  stones,  dated  1708,  bears  the 
following  inscription,  an  evidence,  doubtless,  of  some 
religious  controversy  which  agitated  the  local  com- 
munity at  that  period  : 

"  Here  by  these  line6  is  testified, 
No  Quaker  was  she  when  she  dy'd  ; 

-  -he  from  Quakerism 
That  she  desired  to  have  baptism 
For  her  own  babes  and  children  dear,— 
To  this  these  lines  true  witness  bear. 
And,  furthermore,  she  did  obtain 
That  faith  that  all  shall  rise  again 
Ont  ol  the  graves  at  the  last  day, 
And  in  this  faith  she  passed  away." 

Church  wardens,  William  Overington  and  Harvey 
Rowland.  Money  expenditures  and  appropriations, 
$6091.66. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Lower  Dublin  Township, 
near  Torresdale,  and  just  within  the  city  limits,  was 
built  in  1772  to  accommodate  members  of  Trinity 
Church,  Oxford,  and  others  living  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. For  many  years  it  was  associated  with  Trinity 
Church  and  St.  Thomas'  Church,  White  Marsh,  and 
the  three  churches  were  served  by  the  same  clergy- 
man for  a  considerable  time.  The  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart  (afterward  Bishop  of  New  York)  was  in 
charge  of  the  services  in  All  Saints'  Church  for  a 
while  (in  1798)  soon  after  his  ordination.  The  parish 
was  separated  from  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Beasley  became  rector  in  August, 
1834,  and  so  remained  until  his  death,  on  Dec.  28, 
1878. 

During  Dr.  Beasley's  prolonged  rectorship  a  fine 
new  church  was  erected,  and  consecrated  May  29, 
1864.  A  handsome  new  rectory  was  built  and  donated 
to  the  parish  by  Alexander  Brown,  Esq.,  and  the 
parish  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  old  rectory 
and  Christ  Chapel  at  Eddington  (Oak  Grove),  and  a 
chapel  and  parish  building  at  Andalusia.  All  of 
these,  except  All  Saints'  Church  and  rectory,  are 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  lie  in  Bucks  County. 
Christ  Chapel  is  just  about  being  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent parish.  The  Rev.  John  T.  Magrath  was 
rector  of  All  Saints'  Church  in  1880-81.  The  pres- 
ent rector,  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Bassett,  entered 
upon  hi-  duties  Nov.  1:'.  1882.  The  church  wardens 
are  Charles  K.  King,  M.D.,  and  Alexander  Brown. 

St.  James'  Church1  (admitted  1S10).— As  the  city 
extended  westward,  to  accommodate  members  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church  living  at  a 
distance,  a  oew  church  was  erected  as  one  of  the 
United  Churches.  \  lot  was  purchased  from  Mary 
Muhlenberg,  on  the  east  si,],-  ofS<  venth  Street,  above 
Market  Street,  and  tin  corner  stone  of  St.  James' 
Church  was  laid  on  June  -1  •"..  1827,  by  Bishop  White, 


and  it  was  consecrated  by  him  May  1,  1810.  Bishop 
White  continued  to  be  rector  of  this  new  church,  as 
well  as  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  until 
his  death.  St.  James'  Church,  however,  became  a 
separate  parish  in  1828.  The  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D.,  became  connected  with 
St.  James'  Church  as  assistant  to  Bishop  White  in 
1830,  and  upon  the  bishop's  death  (in  1836)  became 
rector  of  the  parish. 

The  old  church  was  sold  and  torn  down,  and  the 
present  splendid  and  costly  buildings  erected  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Twenty-second 
Streets  in  1870.  The  new  site  cost  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  ground  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  free  from  any  debt.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
church  and  chapel.  The  venerable  rector,  who  is 
still  active  in  his  duties  as  pastor  of  this  flourishing 
parish,  has  been  connected  with  it  for  over  half  a 
century.  The  expenditures  in  1883  for  parish  and 
other  purposes  were  $31,839.08.  Church  wardens, 
Richard  M.  Cadwalader  and  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 

St.  John's  Church,  Northern  Liberties  (admitted 
1816).— On  June  16, 1764,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  Brown  Street,  above  Second  Street,  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  by  two  hundred  feet  deep,  was  deeded 
by  various  parties  to  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  John  Coats, 
and  others,  and  to  their  survivors  in  trust,  with  intent 
that  a  church  should  be  built  thereon.  In  1811  the 
surviving  trustees  granted  this  lot  to  the  United 
Churches,  and  in  1816  St.  John's  Church  was  erected. 
It  is  a  large,  substantial  brick  edifice.  The  Rev. 
George  Boyd  was  rector  from  1815  until  his  death,  in 
1851.  Dr.  Boyd,  the  esteemed  rector  of  this  parish 
for  the  first  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  free  church  system, 
and  in  St.  John's  Church  endeavored  with  varying 
success  to  develop  the  system  of  supporting  the 
church  by  the  offerings.  After  his  death  the  church 
was  much  weakened,  and  for  a  while  services  were 
held  by  a  candidate  for  orders.  Under  the  rectorship 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Logan  (1865-1874)  it  revived. 
The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Latimer,  has 
been  in  charge  since  Oct.  12,  1877.  The  church  is 
free  from  debt,  and  has  a  parsonage.  In  1883  it  re- 
ported one  hundred  and  twenty  communicants,  and 
$1887.88  as  total  receipts  and  expenditures. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Germantown  (admitted  1818) 
—Prior  to  1811  the  church  people  living  iu  German 
town  were  attendants  at  either  Trinity  Church,  Ox 
ford,  or  All  Saints'  Church,  Lower  Dublin.  A  con 
gregation  was  organized,  under  the  name  of  St, 
Luke's  Church,  and  the  first  service  held  on  June  9. 
1811,  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Thomas 
Armat  presented  a  lot  on  Main  Street,  afterward  eu 
larged  by  purchase,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  church 
was  laid  Oil  March  30,  1818,  and  the  building  conse- 
crated  on  A.Ug.  27,  1818.  Among  the  earlier  clergy 
were  the  Revs.  Jackson  Kemper,  Jehu  C.  Clay,  and 
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Charles  M.  Dupuy.  The  Rev.  John  Rodney  became 
rector  in  August,  1825.  In  1868  he  became  rector 
emeritus,  which  position  he  still  holds.  No  other 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  has  been  so  long  connected 
with  one  parish.  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris  (now  Bishop 
of  Oregon)  was  first  an  assistant  and  then  rector  of  ! 
the  parish,  1868.  Rev.  Albra  Hadleigh  was  rector 
from  April  11,  1869,  until  his  death.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Vibbert.  The  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn,  began  his  ministry 
in  November,  1883. 

A  fine  parish  building  was  erected  in  1867,  and  a 
new  church,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  at  a 
cost  of   seventy   thousand  dollars,   was  consecrated  ' 
June  8, 1876.     The  parish  is  a  strong  and  prosperous 
one,  reporting,  in  1883,  five  hundred  and  ten  commu- 
nicants, and  the  value  of  the  church  property  at  one  ! 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.     Annual  expen-  ' 
ditures  for  all  purposes,  $15,264.15. 

Trinity  Church,  Southwark  (admitted  1821).—  I 
The  corner-stone  of  Trinity  Church,  Southwark,  on 
the  south  side  of  Catharine  Street  above  Second,  was 
laid  by  Bishop  White,  April  25,  1821,  and  the  church, 
a  plain,  substantial  brick  edifice,  was  consecrated  by 
him  Jan.  17,  1822.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev. 
Manning  B.  Roche.  Among  the  clergy  who  have 
held  the  rectorship  were  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  Levi  S.  Ives  (afterward  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina,  and  who  was  consecrated  in  this  church  on 
Sept.  22,  1831),  and  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,  D.D., 
who  held  the  rectorship  about  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Coleman's  ministry  was  for  some  years  unusually 
popular,  and  the  classes  for  confirmation  unprece- 
dentedly  large,  and  during  his  rectorship  the  church 
was  enlarged  and  the  present  front  added.  The  later 
rectors  have  been  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Martin,  Rev. 
Daniel  Washburn,  Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk  (now  secretary 
of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  during  whose  rectorship  the  parsonage  was  pur-  . 
chased),  Rev.  F.  Mansfield,  and  the  present  rector,  j 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hefferu,  who  entered  upon  the  charge 
on  Easter-day,  1882.  The  parish  is  free  from  debt, 
has  a  rectory,  a  cemetery,  several  small  special  en- 
dowments for  parochial  uses,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  communicants.  The  annual  expenditures 
for  1883  were  $4023.86. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  (admitted  in  1823).— This 
church,  on  Tenth  Street  above  Chestnut,  was  organ- 
ized in  1822.  A  building,  which  had  been  used  by 
St.  Thomas'  Methodist  congregation,  was  purchased, 
and  altered  after  plans  by  William  Strickland,  who 
designed  its  Gothic  front.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Ed- 
ward Sbippen  Burd,  Sheldon  Potter,  and  others  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  undertaking.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  May  30,  1S22.  A  portion  of  the  old 
church  was   used,  but    it    was    substantially  a    new 

structure.     The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Montgomery  beca 

rector,  and  continued  in  charge  until   his  death,  in 
1833.     The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Ducachet,  D.D.,  talented, 


cheerful,  and  active,  held  the  rectorship  from  1834 
until  his  death.  The  Rev.  William  Rudder,  D.D., 
for  some  time  Dr.  Ducachet's  assistant,  succeeded  him 
in  the  rectorship  (1864-SO).  The  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell.  The  interior  of  this  church 
is  richly  decorated,  and  it  contains  some  memorial 
statuary  of  Mr.  Burd's  children,  and  the  tomb  of 
E.  S.  Burd,  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  parish. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  is  the  trustee  of  the  Burd 
Orphan  Asylum  for  Children,  a  richly-endowed  and 
well-conducted  charity,  and  has  for  some  years  main- 
tained, wholly  or  in  part,  the  church  mission  service 
for  deaf  mutes.  The  Rev.  G.  J.  Burton,  warden  of 
the  asylum,  and  the  Rev.  II.  W.  Syle,  in  charge  of 
All  Souls'  Deaf  Mute  Mission,  are  assistant  clergy  in 
this  parish.  In  1883  St.  Stephen's  Church  reported 
six  hundred  communicants;  total  expenditures, 
$40,700.53 ;  value  of  church  property,  $850,000. 

St.  Andrew's  Church  i  admitted  1823).— This 
church,  located  on  the  west  side  of  Eighth  Street 
above  Spruce,  was  organized  in  May,  1822.  The  first 
services  were  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Rev. 
Gregory  Thurston  Bedell  was  the  first  rector.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  on  Sept. 
9,  1822,  and  the  church  was  completed  and  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  White  on  May  31,  1823.  It  is  a 
large,  substantial,  and  convenient  building.  The 
front  is  "  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
Grecian  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
at  Teos."  Dr.  Bedell  died  Aug.  30, 1834.  The  follow- 
ing clergy  have  been  rectors  :  Rev.  John  A.  Clark, 
D.D.,  Sept.  23, 1835,  to  February,  1843  ;  Rev.  Thomas 
March  Clark,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Nov. 
1, 1843,  to  May  1, 1847  ;  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens, 
D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1,  1848,  to 
Feb.  1 ,  1  ^i2.  He  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  on  Jan.  2, 1862. 
The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk  Paddock, 
D.D.,  entered  upon  the  charge  June  3,  1862. 

The  parish  is  prosperous.  It  has  sent  out  many 
members  who  have  founded  other  parishes,  and  an 
unusually  large  number  of  those  who  became  clergy- 
men have  been  connected  with  it.  The  interior  of 
the  church  has  recently  been  much  improved.  In 
1883  it  reported  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  commu- 
nicants, an  endowment  fund  of  about  $50,000,  raised 
in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Annual  expenditures,  s^ll,- 
057.79;  value  of  church  property,  $86,000. 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  Francisville 
1825).— St.  Matthew's  Church,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Girard  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  had  its 
origin  in  services  begun  in  1S22,  through  the  aid  and 
efforts  "f  the  Female  Protestant  Episcopa 
tion  of  Penn  township.  Francisville  was  the  name 
given  to  an  irregular  tract  of  land  near  the  Ridge 
road  and  Coates  Street.  The  corner-stone  of  St, 
Matthew's  Church  was  laid  in  its  bounds  on  Oct.  17, 
l  sl:l!.  Bishop  White  say>  it  was"al  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
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northwest."     Among  the  rectors  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing: Revs.  Norman  Nash,  L822;  James  Wilthank, 
Jacob  M.  Douglass,  George  Emlen  Hare,  D.D.,  1844  j 
-62.    During  l>r.  Hare's  rectorship  the  present  church 
and  school-house,  handsome  stone  buildings,  were 
erected  at  the  new  site.    Also  the  Rev.  D.  Otis  Kel- 
logg,  Rev.  J.  Houston  Eccleston,  D.D.,  and  the  pres- 
ent rector,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Hubbard,  who  entered  j 
on  the  rectorship  in  December,  1880.     In  1883  it  re-  j 
ported   having  four  hundred  and  nineteen  communi-  \ 
cants;  annual  expenditures,  $6806.92. 

Grace  Church  (admitted  1827).— In  1829  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  B.  Smith  (now  the  venerable  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States)  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  anil  in 
his  report  says,  "  This  small  edifice,  after  repairs,  and 
being  prepared  very  commodiously  and  neatly  for  di- 
vine service,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  'White,  Nov. 
30, 1828."  This  building  appears  to  have  been  in  Penn 
township.  On  April  24,  1833,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  building,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Cherry  Streets,  was  laid,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Brinckle 
being  rector  at  the  time.  The  Rev.  William  Sud- 
dards,  D.D.,  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  and  at  his  resignation,  in  1881,  was  made  | 
rector  emeritus.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1883.  His  tact  J 
and  his  great  talent  as  a  preacher  made  him,  during 
his  prolonged  ministry,  one  of  the  most  influential 
clergymen  of  the  diocese.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ashton 
was  temporarily  his  assistant.  The  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  Reese  F.  Alsop,  D.D.,  took  charge  Oct.  I 
16,  1881.  Communicants,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two;  money  expenditures  and  appropriations  in  1883, 
$19,015.01. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Hamiltonville,  West  Phila- 
delphia (admitted  1827).— St.  Mary's  Church  is  on  | 
Locust  Street,  near  Fortieth,  in  a  part  of  the  city 
once  belonging  to  the  Hamilton  estate,  and  known 
as  Hamiltonville.  It  was  admitted  in  1827,  but  ser- 
vices were  held  prior  to  that  date.  Various  clergy- 
men officiated  in  this  suburban  village  church,  among 
them  (1834  35)  the  Rev.  Robert  Piggott,  rector  of 
All  Souls'  Church,  in  the  city,  who  also  officiated 
sometimes  at  Mantua,  adjacent  to  Hamiltonville, 
north  of  Market  Street.  The  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Yarnall,  D.D.,  took  charge  in  1844. 
The  parish  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  strong  one,  and  a 
few  year-,  ago  a  handsome  and  costly  stone  church 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church.  The  parish 
ha- a  rectory  and  Sunday-school  building.  The  Rev. 
Robert  F.  [nnes  became  Dr.  Yarnall's  assistant  Jan. 
1,  1881.     The  parish  reported,  in  1883,  three  hundred 

and  thirty-eight  communicant-:  money  expenditures 

and  appropriations.  S9.SX.S.77. 

St.  David's  Church,  Manayunk  (admitted  1833). 
— St.  David's  Church  originated  in  the  sug 

i  Ri  v.  Robert  Davis-  The  Rev.  Christain  I'.  Cruse' 
was  the  fir^t  pastor.  The  corner-stone  of  i  be  chur<  b 
was  laid  Aug.  13,  Is:;:',  and  the  church  was  conse- 


crated May  1,  1835.  Among  others,  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Quick  and  Rev.  F.  H.  Bushnell  have  held  the 
rectorship  for  considerable  periods.  The  present  rector 
is  the  Rev.  Charles  Logan.  During  his  ministry  the 
parish  has  erected  a  fine  stone  church,  a  beautiful 
parish  and  Sunday-school  building,  and  also  a  mission 
chapel  in  the  southern  part  of  Manayunk.  1883, — 
communicants,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  money 
expenditures  and  appropriations,  SS349.68.  Church 
wardens,  Orlando  Crease  and  Richard  Hey. 

Church  of  the  Epiphany  (admitted  1834).— The 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  eligible  sites  in  the  city.  The 
parish  was  formed  at  first,  to  a  great  extent,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Paul's  Church,  who  followed  their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  in  this  effort 
to  extend  the  church  work  in  Philadelphia.  The 
church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  White  on  Oct.  1, 
1834.  It  immediately  became,  what  it  has  always 
been,  a  large  and  influential  congregation.  Dr.  Tyng 
held  the  rectorship  until  his  removal  to  New  York 
in  1845.  The  following  have  been  among  the  rectors 
who  succeeded  him  :  Rev.  Mr.  Fowles,  Rev.  Dudley 
A.  Tyng.  Rev.  Mr.  Oracraft,  Rev.  Richard  Newton, 
D.D.,  and  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Kinsol  ving,  who  took  charge  Oct.  17, 1881.  The  parish 
has  a  mission  chapel  at  Twenty-third  and  Cherry 
Streets.  A  Monday  noon  meeting  of  the  city  clergy 
has  been  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  for  many  years.  1SS3,— communicants, 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  money  expenditures  and 
appropriations,  $27,938.32;  value  of  church  property, 
$300,000. 

Church  of  the  Ascension  (admitted  1837).— The 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  south  side  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  above  Eleventh,  was  consecrated  Sept. 
27,  183G.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Clemson,  D.D.  (still 
living  in  the  diocese),  was  its  first  rector,  taking 
charge  in  the  fall  of  1835.  The  prospects  of  this  new 
church  were  very  bright  for  a  while,  but  the  erection 
of  St.  Luke's  large  church  near  by,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  becoming  the  place  of 
residence  of  many  colored  persons  affected  it,  and  it 
has  nearly  always  been  a  rather  weak  and  struggling 
parish.  For  some  years  it  was  maintained  by  St. 
Luke's  Church  as  a  chapel,  but  is  now  an  independent 
parish  again.  Among  the  numerous  clergy  who  have 
had  it  in  charge  were  the  Rev.  Frederick  Ogilby, 
Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  Rev.  John  A.  Childs,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  now  bishop)  William  H.  Hare.  Bishop  Potter 
ided  the  services  when  he  wished  only  to 
worship,  not  officiate.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
c.  Woolsey  Hodge,  took  charge  December,  1880.  It 
is  conducted  now  on  the  free  church  system,  and  has 
a  surpliced  choir. 

Emmanuel  Church,  Kensington  admitted  1837). 
— Emmanuel  Church,  on  Marlborough  Street  above 

Girard    Avenue,    was   erected    through    the    ctliirts   of 
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the  Rev.  Christian  Wiltberger,  the  first  pastor,  and  i 
consecrated  June  7,  1838.  The  Rev.  J.  Gordon  Max-  I 
well  succeeded  him,  entering  on  the  rectorship  while 
a  deacon,  and  remaining  until  his  death.  During 
his  prolonged  ministry  the  church  edifice  was  im- 
proved, and  the  congregation  increased  greatly  in 
numbers.  It  has  always  been  a  useful  and  prosper- 
ous parish.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  N.  L. 
Briggs.  1883, — communicants,  three  hundred  ;  money 
expenditures,  $3680.06. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Moyamensing  (admitted 
1838). — This  parish  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
results  of  several  distinct  efforts,  made  at  about  the 
same  time,  to  extend  the  church  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  One  mission  was  called  All  Saints',  an- 
other St.  Mark's,  a  third  All  Souls',  and  still  another 
the  Evangelist's.  In  the  end  the  two  parishes  of  All 
Saints'  and  the  Evangelist  were  established,  and  the 
others  given  up.  Some  of  the  All  Souls'  congrega- 
tion joined  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  All  Saints' 
Church  is  on  Twelfth  Street  below  Fitzwater,  and  is  a 
fine  stone  church,  with  good  Sunday-school  accom- 
modations. The  parish  owns  a  parsonage.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Quinan,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Montgomery, 
Rev.  John  P.  Lundy,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  George  Bringhurst  have  been  among 
its  rectors.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Duhriug.  1883, — communicants,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  money  expenditures,  $8153.10. 

St.  Luke's  Church  (admitted  1839).— The  corner- 
stone of  St.  Luke's  Church,  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  the  city,  on  Thirteenth  Street  above  Pine,  was  laid 
by  Bishop  Onderdonk,  on  May  24, 1839,  and  the  church 
was  opened  Oct.  18,  1840.  The  means  for  erecting  it 
were  advanced  by  seventeen  gentlemen  belonging  to 
seven  of  the  city  churches,  and  were  in  part  refunded 
by  the  sale  of  the  pews,  sixty-seven  of  which  were  at 
once  sold  for  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
church,  with  ground,  organ,  and  furniture,  cost  fifty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Spear  was 
the  first  rector.  On  his  resignation  in  1846  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  D.D.,  who 
remained  until  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  which  took  place  in  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Dec.  28, 1871.  He  was  followed  by  the  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  C.  George  Currie,  D.D.  A  few  years  ago  a 
fine  chapel  and  parish  building  was  erected  adjoining 
the  church,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  much  im- 
proved. It  has  a  rectory  and  a  Home  for  Aged 
Women.  1883, — communicants,  six  hundred  and 
fifty;  expenditures  and  appropriations,  about  $20,- 
000;  value  of  church  property,  $175,000.  Church 
wardens,  George  L.  Harrison  and  Andrew  Wheeler. 

St.  Philip's  Church,  Spring  Garden  (admitted 
1841). — This  church,  now  located  on  the  north  side 
of  Spring  Garden  Street  below  Broad,  was  originally 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street  below  Eighth. 
The  church  was  consecrated  on  Oct.  1,  1841,  and 
regular  services  began  in  it  on  the  following  Sunday. 


The  Rev.  Edmund  Neville,  1841-40.  was  the  first 
rector.  The  following  have  been  among  tin-  rectors: 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  1849-68 ;  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt.  Lev. 
Percy  Browne,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Chesley  Morsell,  1879 
-82.  During  Mr.  Cooper's  pastorate  the  confirma- 
tion classes  were  very  large,  and  many  members  of 
the  Friends  joined  his  church.  During  Mr.  Morsell's 
pastorate  the  church  at  Eighth  and  Vine  Streets 
and  a  chapel  on  Ninth  Street  were  sold,  the  old 
church  being  devoted  to  business  purposes  by  the 
purchasers,  and  the  congregation,  still  retaining  the 
name  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  removed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  present  building,  then  called  the 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  which  was  heavily  incum- 
bered with  debt.  The  two  congregations  were 
merged  into  one,  and  the  debt  on  this  property  some- 
what reduced.  This  building  was  first  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Intercessor,  Rev.  R.  A.  Carden,  rector, 

]  1859;  then  as  the  Bishop's  Church,  Rev.  J.  W.  Bon- 
ham  and  Rev.  E.  Owen  Simpson,  rectors ;  then  as  the 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  Rev.  John  W.  Claxton, 
D.D.,  rector;  and  now  as  St.  Philip's  Church.  It  is 
at  present  without  a  rector. 

Church  of  the  Advent  (admitted  1842).  — The 
Rev.  John  J.  Kerr  was  the  first  rector  (1841  to  184S). 
The  congregation  began  worshiping  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  and  organized  there 
on  Nov.  27,  1840.  Afterward  they  rented  and  used 
Temperance  Hall,  nearly  opposite.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  present  church  at  York  Avenue  and  Buttonwood 
Street  was  laid  May  13,  1844,  and  the  church  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Alfred  Lee,  on  June  28,  1845. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Rev.  John  W.  Claxton  have  been  among  its  rectors. 
The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  James  F.  Powers.  The 
church  is  quite  prosperous.  In  1883  it  reports  com- 
municants, three  hundred  and  sixty;   expenditures 

i  and  appropriations,  $8967.61.     It  has  no  debt,  and 

1  has  begun  an  endowment  fund  which  already  amounts 
to  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

Church  of  the  Evangelists  (admitted  1842).— 
The  services  of  the  Mission  Church  of  the  Evangel- 

|  ists  began  March  12, 1S37.  The  Rev.  N.  Sayres  Har- 
ris, first  rector,  took  charge  .June  1,  1837.  Services 
were  held  in  a  rented  building  until  a  small  church 
on  Fifth  Street,  above  Catharine,  was  purchased,  al- 
tered, and  consecrated  April  14,  1839.  The  Revs. 
Quinan,  Woodward,  and  Huckel  followed  as  rectors. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Durborow  was  rector  from  April  1, 
1S55,  until  May  1,  1870,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Epis- 
copal City  Mission.  During  his  rectorship 
church  was  sold,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  edi- 
fice, a  fine,  large  brick  church,  witli  spire,  on  Catha- 
rine Street  above  Seventh,  was  laid  May  1,  1856,  and 
the  building  completed  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter  on  Dec.  18, 1861,  it  being 
ili,'  last  church  consecrated  by  him  in  this  diocese. 
During  .Mr.    Durborow's  pastorate  the  congregation 
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was  quite  a  large  one.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Miller  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.D.,  followed  as  rec- 
tors. The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Percival,  took 
charge  Sept.  12,  1880.  A  considerable  debt  had  ac- 
cumulated on  the  church,  after  its  consecration,  prior 
to  his  ministry.  He  has  introduced  daily  services 
and  a  surpliced  choir.  Number  of  communicants 
reported  in  1S83,  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Emmanuel  Church,  Holmesburg  (admitted  1844). 
— Services,  in  a  chapel  at  Holmesburg,  were  held  by 


mm 


;.' "-    Rev.    Dr.   Beas- 
ley,  rector  of  All 
CHDRCIl  OF  ST.  JAMES   nil.   LESS.        Saints'     Church, 
Lower     Dublin, 
of  whos.    parish  it   formed  a  part,  until  Jan.  1,  1844, 
when  Emmanuel  Church,  Holmesburg,  was  set  off  as 
a  separate  parish,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Bourns 
became   its   rector.     The   Rev.  <  leorge  G.  Field  and 
Rev.  John   I'.    Lundy,    D.D.,  have  been   among  its 
rectors.    The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Millett, 
D.D.,  took  charge  in  September,  1864.    The  parish 
has  become  a  very  prosperous  one,  and  is  admirably 
supplied  with  a  line  church,  a  beautiful  parish  build- 
ing built  in  1879,  a  rectory,  and  a  cemetery.     The 
chapel,  built  at  Tacony,  was  under  its  care  for  some 


years  after  its  erection,  but  is  now  an  independent 
parish.  1883, — communicants,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine;  expenditures.  $3492.31.  Church  war- 
dens, Andreas  Hartel  and  Joseph  H.  Brown. 

Church  of  the   Nativity,  Spring  Garden    (ad- 
mitted 1845).— The  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  the 
northwest   corner  of    Mount  Vernon   and    Eleventh 
Streets,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter  on  Sept.  24, 
I  1846.    The  Rev.  N.  Sayres  Harris,  the  first  rector,  took 
charge  Aug.  1,  1845.     The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Matlack, 
D.D.,  was  for  many 
years  rector,  and  was 
followed    by    Revs. 
William        Newton 
and    W.   H.    Lewis. 
The    present    rector 
gjj  is    the     Rev.     Wil- 

liam M.  Jefferis,  who 
took  charge  Dec.  3, 
1882.  1883— com- 
municants, two  hun- 
dred and  four; 
the  money  expendi- 
tures were  84610.76. 
Church  wardens, 
Charles  H.  Bright- 
ley  and  John  E. 
Baird. 

Church    of     St. 
James    the    Less, 
Falls    of    Schuyl- 
kill(admittedlS-k;'. 
— This  is  a  beautiful 
little  Gothic  edifice. 
It  has  a  rectory,  par- 
ish building,  and  a 
large  burial-ground. 
The  first  rector  was 
the  Rev.  David   H. 
Macurdy,  who  took 
charge  Aug.  6, 1846. 
— -.--    '    The  church  was  erected  in  1847.     Among  its 
.';  rectors  have  been  the  Revs.  Christopher  B.  Wyatt, 
J.  P.  Hammond,  and  E.  Shippen  Watson.      The 
present  rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ritchie,  took  charge 
in  1870.  Church  wardens,  George  Blight  and   Ellis 
Yarnall. 

Church  of  the  Redemption,  Spring  Garden  (ad- 
mitted 1846). — The  first  services  were  held  on  March 
30,  1845,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ducachet.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  church, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-second  and  Cal- 
lowhill  Streets,  was  laid  March  6,  1846,  and  the 
church  completed  soon  after.  It  has  since  been  en- 
larged and  improved.  The  mission  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Durborow,  then  a  can- 
didate lor  holy  orders,  and  after  his  ordination  he 
was  its  faithful  and  devoted  rector  until  his  death, 
April  27,  1869.    He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
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Du  Hamel,  D.D.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  List,  who  took  charge  about  eight  years 
ago.  The  parish  has  a  rectory.  1883, — communi- 
cants, two  hundred  and  sixty ;  expenditures,  $4623.35. 
Church  wardens,  Alexander  Crow  and  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Frankford  (admitted  1846). 
— St.  Mark's  Church,  a  fine  building,  enlarged  and 
improved  since  its  erection,  was  built  in  1846,  and 
consecrated  on  October  22d  of  that  year.  The  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spackman.  The  Rev. 
Daniel  S.  Miller,  D.D.,  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church  for  twenty  eight  years  (1853-81),  and  during 
this  period  the  parish  was  distinguished  for  its  thor- 
ough organization  and  the  vast  amount  of  lay  work 
performed  by  William  Welsh,  Esq.,  and  others.  John 
Clayton  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  parish  and 
rector's  warden  for  twenty-five  years.  The  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  C.  Booth,  was  Dr.  Miller's 
assistant  for  a  year  or  two,  and  on  his  resignation  was 
elected  to  the  rectorship  May  1,  1881.  1883,— com- 
municants, eleven  hundred  and  twelve;  expenditures 
and  appropriations,  $10,702.57.  Church  wardens, 
Harvey  Rowland,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Rowland.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Tweedale  (deacon)  has  for  many  years 
been  assistant  minister  in  the  parish. 

Church  of  the  Crucifixion,  Moyamensing  (ad- 
mitted 1847).— This  church  was  begun  as  a  church 
mission  to  the  poor,  especially  colored  people,  living 
in  the  most  degraded  part  of  the  city, — Bedford  and 
Baker  Streets.  Rev.  Edward  C.  Jones  and  Rev.  O.  E. 
Shannon  were  the  earlier  missionaries.  A  church 
was  built  about  1851  on  Eighth  Street  near  Shippen. 
Rev.  George  Bringhurst  was  missionary  for  a  number 
of  years.  During  his  rectorship  white  people  at- 
tended largely,  but  few  colored,  and  when  he  became 
rector  of  All  Saints'  Church,  he  took  the  whites  along 
with  him.  The  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Moore  for  about  ten 
years  did  an  excellent  work  among  the  colored  poor, 
and  founded  the  Home  for  the  Homeless.  The 
present  rector,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Phillips  (colored),  is 
doing  his  work  with  great  fidelity.  To  give  better 
accommodations,  a  new  church  and  mission  building 
will  be  erected  on  Bainbridge  Street  above  Eighth, 
at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Stevens  on  Oct.  22, 
1883,  and  the  buildings  are  now  being  erected. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Port  Richmond  (ad- 
mitted 1847).— The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  at  the  corner  of  East  Huntingdon  and  Edge- 
mont  Streets,  Port  Richmond,  was  laid  on  June  28, 
1847,  and  the  church,  a  neat  stone  edifice,  seating 
about  four  hundred  persons,  was  opened  on  Easter 
Day,  1848.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hazlehurst.  When  the  enterprise  was  first  under- 
taken, it  was  supposed  that  the  vicinity  would  in  a 
short  time  be  occupied  by  gentlemen's  private  resi- 
dences, but  the  erection  of  chemical  works  and  fac- 
tories  near   bv    led   this   class   to   locate   elsewhere. 


Though  the  parish  has  a  good  church  building  and  a 
comfortable  parsonage,  it  has  never  acquired  much 

I  strength.  Rev.  Reese  C.  Evans,  Rev.  Jacob  Miller, 
and  Rev.  L.  N.  Voight  have  been  among  its  rectors. 
Rev.  E.  D.  Widdemer,  the  present  rector,  took  charge 
April  24,  1883. 

Church  of  the  Atonement  (admitted  1847).— The 
first  services  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1847,  in  the  Wills 
Hospital,  until  the  completion  and  opening  of  the 
present  church,  at  Seventeenth  and  Summer  Streets, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1847.  The  first  rector 
was  the  Rev.  Kingston  Goddard,  D.D.  The  present 
rector,  Rev.  Benjamin  Watson,  D.D.,  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  1859.  Recently  the  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  altered  and  improved.     1883, — com- 

!  municants,  three  hundred  and  eleven  ;  expenditures, 
$7113.83.  Church  wardens,  William  C.  Houston  and 
William  Hill. 

St.  Mark's  Church  (admitted  1848).— St.  Mark's 
Church,  on  Locust  Street,  west  of  Sixteenth,  is  in 
some  respects  the  finest  church  building  in  the  city. 
It  is  of  brown  stone,  with  a  stone  spire,  and  has  a  fine 
school  building.   The  corner-stone  was  laid  April  25, 

!  1848,  and  the  church  finished  and  consecrated  on 
May  21,  1849.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  D.D., 
afterward  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  was  the  first  rector. 

!  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  Rev.  E.  A.  Washhurne, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.  (now  dean  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary),  followed  as  rectors. 
The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Isaac  L.  Nicholson,  D.D., 
entered  on  his  duties  in  1880.  The  parish  is  a  strong 
and  active  one.  It  has  a  rectory,  and  also  a  building 
used  by  St.  Mark's  Workingmen's  Club.  The  daily 
prayers  have  been  said  in  the  church  since  its  erec- 
tion, and  it  has  now  a  surpliced  choir,  and  numerous 
celebrations.  1883, — communicants,  nine  hundred  and 
ten  ;  expenditures,  $34,030.60 ;  value  of  church  prop- 
erty, $280,000.  Church  wardens,  Ernest  Zantzinger 
and  William  B.  Robins. 

Church  of  the  Mediator  (admitted  1848).— The 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  while  a  deacon,  organized 
this  mission  congregation.  The  Rev.  John  A. 
Vaughan,  D.D.,  took  charge  of  the  parish  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  and  soon  after  the  present  church  was 
built,  at   the   northwest   corner  of   Nineteenth   and 

'  Lombard  Streets.     Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Spear  was  rector 

!  for  several  years.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  E.  Appleton,  D.D.,took  charge  in  1860.  The 
parish  has  been  a  very  useful  one,  and  steadily  grown 
in  strength  and  numbers.  It  has  now  a  fine  Sunday- 
school  and   parish    building    adjoining    the    church. 

1  1883,— communicants,  tour  hundred  and  forty;  ex- 
penditure.-. $87 14.i  14. 

St.  Jude's  Church,  Spring  Garden  (admitted 
1848).— The  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Miller.  D.D.,  imme- 
diately after  his  ordination, on  I  >ct.  28,  1  3  17, organized 

|  this  congregation  under  the  name  of  St.  Jude's 
Church,  and  soon  after  the  present  church,  on  l'rank- 

i  lin  Street,  above  Brown,  was  built     It  has  within  a 
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few  years  been  enlarged,  and  has  a  parish  building 
in  the  rear.  The  Rev.  Edward  Lounsbery  was  for 
some  years  rector.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
II.  <  rraff,  has  been  in  charge  about  thirteen  years.  It 
is  conducted  on  the  free  church  system.  1883, — com- 
municants, two  hundred  and  ninety-two;  expendi- 
ture, $5873.03. 

Zion  Church,  Perm  Township  (admitted  1849).  - 
This  congregation  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Jacob 
M.Douglass  in  the  fall  of  1848.  Zion  Church,  at 
Eighth  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue,  was  built  about 
1857.  The  lot  was  donated  by  Benjamin  W.  Frazier. 
A  parish  building  has  been  added  to  the  church 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  William  R.  Carroll,  has  been  in  charge  nearly 
ten  years.  1883  — communicants,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  ;  expenditures,  S3505.07. 

Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Rising  Sun  (ad- 
mitted 1850) —This  congregation  was  organized,  in 
1849,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Davis,  who  still  remains 
connected  with  it  as  rector  emeritus.  The  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  on  North  Broad  Street,  in  the  old  vil- 
lage of  Rising  Sun.  was  built  in  1853.  The  Rev.  Jo- 
seph R.  Moore,  on  Sept.  1,  1870,  became  rector  of  the 
newly-organized  parish  of  St.  George's  Church,  Keu- 
derton,  about  a  mile  from  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  on  April  1,  1871,  the  two  parishes  were 
united  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  Rev.  Mr.  Davis 
becoming  rector  emeritus.  The  church  work  has  been 
greatly  developed,  and  the  parish  is  quite  flourishing. 
1883, — communicants,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six; 
expenditures,  $3097.20. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  West  Philadelphia  (ad- 
mitted 1852).  —  A  building  named  St.  Mark's 
Church  was  erected  in  1819,  at  the  corner  of 
Thirty-sixth  and  Sycamore  Streets,  in  what  was  then 
termed  the  village  of  Mantua.  The  Rev.  James 
Montgomery,  afterward  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  was  the  rector  for  a  short  time.  After  his 
resignation  the  building  was  unused,  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  and  finally  burned  by  incendiaries.  The  Rev. 
George  W.  Natt,  whom  many  still  living  remember 
with  affection  for  his  many  virtues,  in  1851  organized 
St.  Andrew's  Parish,  bought  the  lot  with  the  ruined 
walls  of  St.  Mark's  still  standing  on  it,  and  built  a 
church  and  rectory.  The  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Smith  be- 
came rector  in  1863,  and  in  1865  the  property  was 
sold,  and  a  new  church  erected  on  the  present  site, 
Thirty-sixth  and  Baring  Streets.  This  neighborhood 
was  rapidly  filling  up  with  fine  residences,  and  the 
parish  bas  grown  steadily.  At  present  the  erection 
of  a  Dew  and  still  larger  church  has  been  begun. 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  Bethell  Claxton  was  rector  until  his  death 
in  May,  1882.  The  present  tutor  is  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Duane,  who  took  charge  in  1882.  1883, — commu- 
nicants, three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  receipts, 
$11,707.36. 

Church   of  the    Saviour,    West   Philadelphia 
admitted  1852).— The   Rev.   Heman    Leyer,    I  >.!>.. 


had  charge  of  this  congregation  in  its  earlier  stages, 
about  1853.  In  1855  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Woods  be- 
came its  rector,  and  the  present  Church  of  the  Sa- 
viour, a  handsome  brown-stone  building,  was  built  on 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  above  Chestnut,  in  1856.  The 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Jr.,  was  rector  prior  to  1861. 
Rev.  J.  Houston  Eccleston,  D.D.,  was  rector  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Meade,  D.D.,  took  charge  in  April,  1883. 

Christ  Church,  Germantown  (admitted  1853).— 
The  Rev.  Addison  B.  Atkins,  D.D.,  was  the  first  rec- 
tor of  this  parish,  and  took  charge  in  July,  1854.  A 
fine  church  was  soon  after  completed.  Eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  by  a  terrific  tornado,  this  church  was 
greatly  damaged.  The  present  costly  and  beautiful 
church  and  school  building  were  then  erected.  The 
Rev.  John  B.  Falkner,  D.D.,  is  rector.  1883,— com- 
municants,  two  hundred  and  thirty;  expenditures, 
si  1 ,627.78.  During  the  year  a  new  tower  was  added 
to  the  church. 

Trinity  Church,  Maylandville,  West  Philadel- 
phia (admitted  1853).— The  Rev.  H.  W.  Woods  had 
charge  of  the  earlier  services  of  Trinity  Church, 
Maylandville,  conjointly  with  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  West  Philadelphia,  and  in 
after-years  it  was  for  some  time  supported  by  the 
latter  parish.  The  present  rector,  Rev.  Richard  N. 
Thomas,  has  been  in  charge  for  about  three  years.  A 
new  and  larger  church  was  erected  at  Forty-second 
Street  and  Baltimore  Avenue,  and  opened  for  services 
on  March  11,  1882.  Church  wardens,  William  A. 
Sloan  and  Allen  Childs. 

St.  Clement's  Church  (admitted  1855).— This 
church,  at  Twentieth  and  Cherry  Streets,  was  erected 
in  1858-59,  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spackman,  D.D.,  being 
its  first  rector.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  stone  edifice, 
and  has  a  splendid  parish  building  in  the  rear.  The 
j  church  tower  was  deemed  unsafe  and  was  taken  down.  j 

The  Revs.  H.  G.  Batterson,  D.D.,  W.  H.  N.  Stewart, 
D.D.,  Theodore  M.  Riley,  and  O.  S.  Prescott,  D.D., 
have  been  among  the  rectors.  St.  Clement's  Church 
has  the  most  "  advanced  ritual"  of  any  parish  in  the 
city,  and  there  has  been  considerable  litigation  in 
the  civil  courts  and  debate  in  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  in  efforts  to  direct  or  control  it.  At  present, 
alter  a  pledge  by  the  rector  to  give  up  certain  cere- 
monies at  the  bishop's  request,  all  its  diocesan  re- 
lations are  harmonious.  The  Rev.  B.  W.  Maturiu  is 
rector,  and  has  several  assistants.  Some  of  its  clergy 
are  con  meted  with  one  of  the  English  orders  (St. 
John's,  Cowley,  we  believe).  It  has  a  clergy-house 
and  is  about  introducing  a  sisterhood.  The  services 
are  largely  attended.  1883, — communicants,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifteen;  expenditures,  .*15. 673.98.  Church 
wardens,  Henry  Flanders  and  B.  F.  Holl. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Chestnut  Hill  (admitted  1 856). 
—This  parish  was  organized  in  June,  1855,  and  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church  was  erected  in  1856.  The 
Rev.  Alexander   Shiras,  D.D.,  was   the  first    rector. 
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The  Rev.  William  Hobart  Hare,  now  Bishop  of 
Southern  Dakota,  was  rector  for  several  years.  The 
present  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Andrews  Harris,  D.D., 
has  been  connected  with  the  parish  since  1864.  It  is 
exceedingly  prosperous.  1883, — communicants,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven;  expenditures,  $11,108.20. 
Church  wardens,  Edward  S.  Buckley  and  Richard 
C.  McMurtrie. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (admitted  1857).— 
This  church,  at  Nineteenth  and  Walnut  Streets,  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
parish  in  Philadelphia.  Erected  just  when  the  west- 
ern part  of  Walnut,  Spruce,  and  neighboring  streets 
began  to  be  built  up  with  fine  residences,  it  has  always 
had  a  large  congregation,  comprising  many  of  the  j 
most  prominent  laity  in  the  city.  The  church,  which 
has  a  fine  parish  building  connected  with  it,  was 
built  in  1858,  and  in  1883  received  some  considerable 
improvements.  A  fine  chime  of  bells  was  recently  j 
placed  in  the  tower,  being  a  gift  from  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Temple.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Alexander 
H.  Vinton,  D.D.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar, 
D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio,  who  was  conse- 
crated in  this  church  on  April  28,  1875.  The  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Neilson  McVickar,  D.D.,  took 
charge  in  1875.  Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Chapel, 
noticed  below,  is  connected  with  this  parish.  1883, 
— communicants,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five; 
contributions,  $61,728.33 ;  value  of  church  property, 
$400,000.  Church  wardens,  Alexander  Brown  and 
Lemuel  Coffin. 

Holy    Trinity    Memorial   Chapel.— A  plain  j 
church,   built  about   1851),  and    known  as  Cranmer 
Chapel,  located  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
unable  to  be  self-sustaining,  was  taken  by  the  parish 
and  renamed  Trinity  Chapel.     About  ten  years  ago, 
to  give  enlarged  accommodations,  the  chape)  was  sold, 
to  be  used  as  a  public  school,  and  with  the  proceeds 
enlarged  by  generous  donations,  and  one  special  gift  | 
of  fifty  thousand   dollars  from  Mrs.   Wilstach   as   a 
memorial  of  a  deceased  daughter,  the  present  beauti-  j 
ful  church  and  parish  building,  at  Twenty-second  and 
Spruce  Streets,  were  erected.     The  school  building  is 
a  memorial  to  John  Bohlen,  Esq.,  long  an  active  and 
generous  member  of  the  parish.     This  work  has  been 
under  the  care  of  the  following  assistant  ministers  ; 
Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring,  Rev.  R.  N.  Thomas,  Rev.  R.  A. 
Edwards,  and   Rev.  George   F.  Bugbee,  who  is  the 
present  minister  in  charge   (1S83).      The  Memorial 
Chapel   reports, — communicants,   four  hundred   and  [ 
twenty-five  ;  receipts,  £4170.59. 

Calvary  (Monumental)  Church,  West  Phila- 
delphia (admitted  1857). — Calvary  Church  was  i 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  Bishop  White,  chiefly  by  the  j 
efforts  of  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Association  of  Christ 
Church,  which  collected  funds  for  the  building,  and 
for  some  years  supported  the  missionary.  The  corner- 
stone  was  laid  on  April  4,  1851,  and  the  church  and  a 


Sunday-school  building  erected  soon  after.  The  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  II.  Smith.  Revs.  A. 
Christman,  Charles  R.  Bounell,  and  Francis  J.  Clere, 
D.D.,  have  been  among  the  rectors.  The  location  at 
Front  and  Margaretta  Streets  becoming  unsuitable, 
the  ground  was  sold,  the  last  service  held  on  April 
23,  1882,  and  the  building,  a  beautifully  proportioned 
stone  chapel,  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  its  original 
form,  on  a  lot  which  had  been  purchased  on  Forty- 
first  Street,  above  Oregon,  West  Philadelphia.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hutchinson  has  had  charge  of  Cal- 
vary Church  for  some  years.  1883, — communicants, 
forty-nine.  Church  wardens,  William  P.  Troth,  Jr., 
and  George  B.  Bonnell. 

Church  of  the  Covenant  (admitted  1858). — This 
church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tvng, 
after  his  resignation  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
and  lor  several  years  popular  services  were  held  in  Con- 
cert Hall,  on  Chestnut  Street.  After  Mr.  Tyng's  sud- 
den death  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Noakes  became  rector,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
on  Filbert  Street,  above  Seventeenth,  was  laid  on 
April  22,  1861,  and  the  building  was  soon  after  com- 
pleted. The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Murray  was  rector  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  about  two  years  ago,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (elevated 
road)  in  front  of  the  church,  it  was  feared  that  the 
church  would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  he  resigned. 
Soon  after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton  took  charge 
of  the  services  as  rector,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  S. 
Miller  voluntarily  became  his  assistant.  The  services 
are  largely  attended.  1883, — communicants,  three 
hundred  and  fifty;  expenditures,  86804.1G. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Germantown 
(admitted  1858).— The  Rev.  William  N.  Diehl  was 
the  first  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
erected  on  Germantown  Avenue,  near  Mehl  Street, 
and  this  amiable  and  esteemed  clergyman  held  the 
charge  until  his  death.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Hibbard,  took  charge  Dec.  1,  1882. 

Calvary  Church,  Germantown  (admitted  1859). 
— Calvary  Church,  at  Manheim  and  Pulaski  Avenue, 
was  erected  in  1859-60.  The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Con- 
rad, D.D.,  was  the  first  rector.  The  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  J.  De  Wolfe  Perry,  has  been  in  charge  since 
1804.  It  has  a  fine  school  building  and  a  rectory. 
1883,— communicants,  one  hundred  and  forty;  ex- 
penditures, S7373.88. 

Church  of  St.  Matthias,  Spring  Garden  (ad- 
mitted 1859). — This  parish  was  organized  in  1856. 
First  services  held  in  a  hall.  A  large  lot,  on  which 
the  present  stately  church  stands,  at  the  corner  of 
Nineteenth  and  Wallace  Streets,  being  a  portion  of 
the  land  occupied  by  the  City  Hospital,  was  pur- 
chased, and  a  chapel  built  in  1859.  Rev.  K.  L  Car- 
den,  Rev.  R.  G.  Chase,  ami  Rev.  B.  1".  < 
rectors.  In  1870  the  Rev.  Richard  N.  Thomas  became 
rector,  the  church  was  built,  and  the  parish  became 
so  strong  that  in  some  respects  it  stood  fifth  in  im- 
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portance  among  the  city  churches.  The  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Edwards,  the  present. rector,  took  charge  Jan.  1, 
1879.  1883,— communicants,  four  hundred  and  fifty ; 
receipts,  816,363.79. 

Church  of  the  Incarnation  (admitted  I860).— A 
congregation  named  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles was  organized  in  January,  1856.  The  Rev.  B. 
Franklin  was  the  first  minister,  and  a  large  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Jefferson  Streets  was  taken  up, 
and  a  chapel  built.  It  became  involved,  and  in  1860 
was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
D.  Newlin,  then  assistant  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  be- 
coming rector  of  the  new  parish.  The  present  church, 
a  beautiful  and  costly  building,  was  built  some  years 
after.  The  parish  is  strong  and  flourishing.  1883, — 
communicants,  four  hundred  and  fifty;  receipts, 
§18,909.68. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (admitted 
1860). — A  mission,  called  the  Boone  Street  Mission, 
was  begun  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Latimer  in  about 
1855.  In  June,  1S59,  the  Rev.  Washington  B.  Erben, 
upon  his  ordination,  took  charge  of  the  congregation 
then  worshiping  in  the  old  Shiffler  Hose  Hall,  organ- 
ized the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Church, 
and  built  a  small  chapel  on  Reed  Street  above  Second. 
The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Fischer  became  rector,  and  the 
present  church  at  Third  and  Reed  Streets  was  built. 
Rev.  W.  F.  B.  Jackson  and  Rev.  John  G.  Bawn  were 
rectors.  The  present  rector,  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Johnson, 
has  had  charge  about  six  years.  The  church  is  at 
present  largely  assisted  by  George  L.  Harrison,  Esq. 
1883, — communicants,  two  hundred  and  eighty;  re- 
ceipts, S6561.95. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Germantown  (admitted 
I860).— The  Rev.  J.  Pinckney  Hammond,  in  1S58, 
became  rector  of  a  newly-organized  parish  in  Ger- 
mantown, and  the  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  was  laid,  addresses  being  made  by  Bishops 
Bowman  and  Doane.  The  erection  of  Calvary  Church, 
in  the  same  vicinity,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Incut  ion,  and  Mr.  Hammond  organized  St.  Michael's 
Church.  A  beautiful  little  church  was  built  on  High 
Street,  and  opened  on  St.  Michael's  Day,  1859.  It 
has  always  been  conducted  on  the  free  church  plan. 
The  present  rector.  Rev.  John  K.  Murphy,  took  charge 
in  1869.  The  parish  has  now  a  parsonage  and  a  school 
building,  and  is  quite  successful.  1883, — communi- 
cants, two  hundred  and  eight;  offerings,  $4432.34. 

Church  of  St.  Luke  the  Beloved  Physician,  Bus- 
tleton  (admitted  1861). — The  memorial  Church  of 
St.  Luke  the  Beloved  Physician  was  erected,  and  for 
some  years  largely  supported,  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Henry, 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Dr.  Bernard  Henry. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  19,  1860.  The  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman.  The  present 
rector  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Hotchkin.  1883  — 
communicants,  eighty-one. 

The  House  of  Prayer,   Branchtown   (admitted 


1861). — The  House  of  Prayer  was  built  about  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Rev.  T.  Gardiner  Littell  was  its 
first  rector.  Present  rector,  Rev.  George  Bringhurst. 
1883, — communicants,  ninety. 

St.  Timothy's  Church,  Roxborough  (admitted 
1861). — This  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best-ap- 
pointed parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  In 
connection  with  its  parish  work  it  has  a  very  suc- 
cessful Workingmen's  Club.  The  parish  was  or- 
ganized at  Advent,  1859.  The  Rev.  John  Leighton 
McKiro  was  the  first  rector.  Until  the  erection  of 
the  church,  in  1862,  the  church  services  were  held  in 
an  old  building  erected  in  1746,  once  a  tavern,  but 
known  in  the  neighborhood  then  as  the  old  poor- 
house.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Dennison.  1883, — communicants,  three  hundred  and 
four;  expenditures,  $7506.74.  Church  wardens,  J. 
Vaughan  Merrick  and  William  Penn  Stroud. 

St.  Albans  Church,  Roxborough  (admitted 
1862).— The  present  rector  of  St.  Albans  Church  is 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Joyce  Moore.  1883, — communicants, 
sixty-seven;  expenditures,  S1S03.95. 

Grace  Church,  Mount  Airy  (admitted  1862).— 
Grace  Church  is  a  neat  edifice,  and  the  parish  has  a 
parsonage.  The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Edwards  was  rector 
for  some  years.  The  present  rector,  Rev.  Simeon  C. 
Hill,  has  been  in  charge  about  ten  years.  1883, — 
communicants,  one  hundred  and  fourteen;  expendi- 
tures, $3602.96.  Church  wardens,  F.  B.  Gowen  and 
C.  M.  Bayard. 

Free  Church  of  St.  John,  Frankford  Road  (ad- 
mitted 1864).— The  Rev.  George  Boyd,  D.D.,  left  a 
lot  for  church  uses  on  Cemetery  Avenue  near  Frank- 
ford  road,  and  on  it  a  very  pretty  little  church  was 
built  about  twenty  years  ago.  Among  the  clergy 
who  have  had  charge  of  it  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
V.  Schetky,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bonnell,  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Nock,  and  Rev.  John  G.  Bawn.  For  some  years  the 
City  Missions  supplied  it  with  clerical  services. 
Present  rector,  Rev.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt.  1883,— com  mu- 
nicauts,  one  hundred  and  fifteen;  receipts.  $1723.96. 

St.  James'  Church,  Hestonville  i  admitted  L867 
— This  is  a  neat  stone  church  erected  about  1868,  at 
Fifty-second  Street  and  Kershaw  Avenue.  West 
Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  T.  William  Davidson  is  the 
present  rector.  1S83.  —  communicants,  fifty-nine; 
receipts.  $1147.73. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (admitted  1868).— 
The  present  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles, the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  on  resigning  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  took  charge  of  this 
new  enterprise  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city, 
and  in  1870  a  fine  church  was  built  at  Twenty-first 
and  Christian  Streets,  to  which  a  large  and  beautiful 
Sunday-school  building  has  since  been  added.  The 
parish  is  quite  a  successful  one.  The  Sunday-school, 
under  the  superintendence  of  George  C.  Thomas, 
is  the  largest  in  the  city.  1883, — communicants, 
four  hundred    and  ninety  ;    Sunday-school  scholars 
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and  teachers,  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight  ;  ex- 
penditures, $9455.09.  Church  wardens,  George  C. 
Thomas  and  Lewis  H.  Redner. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (admitted  1869). 
— This  is  a  small  edifice  on  Cumberland  Street  east 
of  Frankford  Avenue,  built  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  Rev.  A.  A.  Rickert  was  the  first  minister  in 
charge.  Rev.  John  A.  Goodfellow  is  the  present 
rector.  1883,  —  communicants,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five ;  receipts,  $5231.95. 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bridesburg  (admitted 
1869).— This  church  was  built  about  1870.  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Frankford,  previously  maintained  a  mission 
service  here,  which  developed  into  this  church.  Wil- 
liam Welsh,  Esq.,  took  a  generous  interest  in  the 
movement.  It  has  no  rector  at  present.  1883, — com- 
municants, ninety-eight. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Tacony  (admitted 
1869).— This  pretty  little  chapel  was  at  first  a  mission 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Holmesburg,  which  began  the 
services  in  1867.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  29, 
1868. 

Church  of  the  Messiah  (admitted  1870).— This 
church,  at  Broad  and  Federal  Streets,  grew  out  of  a 
mission  established  by  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which 
built  a  small  chapel  for  it  on  Thirteenth  Street  below 
Washington  Avenue  in  1861.  The  Rev.  George 
Bringhurst  took  charge,  organized  the  parish,  a  large 
lot  at  Broad  and  Federal  Streets  was  taken  on  ground 
rent,  and  the  present  Church  of  the  Messiah  built 
in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  After 
Mr.  Bringhurst's  resignation,  in  1875,  the  parish  being 
heavily  encumbered,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durborow,  of  the 
City  Mission,  obtained  a  pledge  from  about  twenty 
prominent  laymen  to  pay  the  annual  interest  for  five 
years,  dividing  the  amount  between  them.  Thus 
relieved,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Bushnell,  who  became  rector 
in  1877,  has  nearly  succeeded  in  clearing  this  valuable 
property  of  debt.  1883, — communicants,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  ;  receipts,  $4376.70. 

St.  George's  Church,  Kenderton  (admitted  1870). 
— The  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
Rising  Sun,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Moore,  is  also  rector  of 
this  chapel,  and  holds  occasional  services. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Aramingo  (admitted  1870).— 
This  chapel,  built  recently  as  a  memorial  of  William 
Welsh,  on  Kensington  Avenue,  near  Bockius  Street, 
was  at  first  a  mission  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Frank- 
ford. The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Cooke  is  at  present  its 
rector.  1883, — communicants,  eighty-two;  receipts, 
$3139.96. 

St.  George's  Church,  West  Philadelphia  (ad- 
mitted 1870). — This  is  a  small  stone  church,  at  Hazel 
Avenue,  near  Sixty-first  Street,  West  Philadelphia, 
near  the  village  of  Cardington,  built  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  services  held  in  it  are  at  present  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Burton,  warden  of  the  neigh- 
boring Burd  Orphan  Asylum,  who  also  holds  the 
rectorship  of  this  parish. 


St.  Timothy's  Church  (admitted  1871).— This 
church  is  on  Reed  Street,  below  Eighth.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1856,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Cooley 
being  the  first  rector.  The  parish  was  originally  or- 
ganized as  the  Church  of  our  Saviour,  but  in  1870 
it  was  reorganized,  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Timothy.  The  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  Robert  T.  Roche,  D.D.  1883,— communicants, 
seventy-five;  receipts,  $1561.28. 

St.  Sauveur's  (French)  Church  (admitted  1872). 
— This  congregation  was  begun  in  1871,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  aided  by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission.  It  now  occupies  a  chapel  in 
the  French  Academy  building,  Twenty-first  Street, 
above  Chestnut.  It  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  does 
a  large  missionary  and  parochial  work  in  its  special 
field.  It  has  all  the  time  been  in  charge  of  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  B.  Miel,  formerly  the  Abbe  Miel,  a  distin- 
guished and  eloquent  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Madelaine, 
in  Paris,  who  was  canonical!)'  received  into  tin-  min- 
istry of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
Stevens  in  June,  1871.  1883,— communicants,  ninety ; 
expenditures,  $2745.70. 

Church  of  the  Annunciation  (admitted  1872). — 
This  parish  at  present  occupies  a  temporary  but 
rather  pretty  frame  chapel  at  Norris  and  Camac 
Streets,  erected  in  1871  for  the  Church  of  Our  Mer- 
ciful Saviour.  This  parish  was  organized  by  the 
City  Mission,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Widdemer  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  Ashton  being  rectors.  A  few  years  ago  the  pres- 
ent rector,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Batterson,  D.D.,  took 
charge,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation.  There  is  now  a  surpliced 
choir  and  frequent  services.  The  erection  of  a  new 
church  is  contemplated.  1883,— communicants,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  ;  expenditures,  $4337.89. 

Church  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  (admitted  1874  . 
—The  first  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  this  parish  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Louder- 
back,  the  mission  being  called  Holy  Innocents. 
The  name  was  changed  to  the  Church  of  the  Be- 
loved Disciple,  and  the  present  building,  on  Colum- 
bia Avenue,  above  Twentieth  Street,  erected  about 
ten  years  ago.  Rev.  John  P.  Du  Hamel,  D.D.,  is  the 
present  rector.  1883, — communicants,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two;   receipts,  $5189.64. 

St.Peter's  Church,  Germantown  (admitt.'.l  1874  . 
—St.  Peter's  Church,  corner  of  Wayne  and  Harvey 
Streets,  was  built  by  a  congregation  composed  t<>  :i 
large  extent  of  members  of  Christ  Church,  German- 
town,  who,  with  the  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Rumney,  D.D., 
then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  withdrew  and  formed 
St.  Peter's  parish.  The  buildings,  comprising  a  church 
and  school-house,  are  very  fine,  and  the  parish  is 
thoroughly  organized.  Dr.  Rumney  is  still  the  rector. 
1883, — communicants,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six; 
expenditures,  $13,106.14.  Church  wardens,  Eenry 
H.  Houston  and  Edmund  A.  Crenshaw. 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  West  Philadel- 
phia (admitted  1875).— This  church,  at  Forty-eighth 
Street  and  Haverford  Avenue,  is  a  neat  stone  building, 
and  was  erected  about  ten  years  ago.  For  several  years 
it  was  aided  by  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stone  was  the  first  pastor.  The  Rev. 
H.  Morton  Reed,  who  recently  resigned  to  accept 
another  charge,  was  rector  for  some  years,  and  during 
his  ministry  the  church  was  improved  and  a  school- 
house  built.  1883, — communicants,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three;  receipts,  $3001.00. 

Church  of  the  Transfiguration  (admitted  1875). 
—For  several  years  prior  to  1S78  church  services 
were  held  in  a  frame  church  which  stood  over  the 
tunnel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  the  south 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  at  Thirty-second  Street.  In 
1877  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad,  D.D.,  accepted 
the  rectorship,  and  the  present  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, at  Woodland  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street, 
West  Philadelphia,  was  built  and  opened  in  January, 
1878.  1883, — communicants,  ninety-eight;  expendi- 
tures, $5281.91 ;  value  of  church  property,  $2(3,000. 

Church  of  St.  Ambrose  (admitted  1881).— This 
congregation  has  a  small  church  on  Twenty-eighth 
Street, above  Girard  Avenue.  Rev.  William  M,  Har- 
rison is  rector.  1883, — communicants,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three;  expenditures,  $1758.03. 

Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swales)  Church  will  be  found  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  under  the  head  of 
the  Swedish  Church.  It  was  admitted  into  union 
with  the  Non-Parochial  Churches  Convention  in  1845. 

St.  Barnabas  Church,  Haddington. —  This 
church,  on  Sixty-fifth  Street  near  Hamilton,  West 
Philadelphia,  is  under  the  City  Mission.  It  was  built 
in  1872.  The  Rev.  John  G.  Bawn  has  been  in  charge 
for  some  years.  Recently  it  was  freed  from  all  debt, 
and  a  comfortable  rectory  built. 

Christ  Church,  Franklinville.— This  church,  at 
.Sixth  ami  Venango  Streets,  was  built  about  seven 
years  ago  by  the  City  Mission.  The  services  are 
in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Taylor. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Seamen's  Mission).— 
This  mission  has  a  fine  church  and  a  mission  building 
at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Queen  Streets.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Churchmen's  Missionary  Association 
i      Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  missionary. 

St.  Chrysostom's  Church.— This  is  a  small  chapel 
near  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Susquehanna  Avenue, 
recently  built.  The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Daniel  is  in 
charge. 

All  Souls'  Mission  for  Deaf  Mutes.— Regular 
church  services  are  held  in  the  sign  language  for  an 
organized  congregation  of  deaf  mutes  by  the  Rev.  H. 
\V.  Syle,  who  is  himself  a  deal  mute,  in  tin-  parish 
building  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Tenth  Street  above 
Chestnut. 

St.  Barnabas'  Mission.— This  mission  has  a  very 
convenient  church  at  Third  and  Dauphin  Streets.  It 
was   built   about  six   years  ago,  to   provide  additional 


church  accommodations  for  many  who  had  been  at- 
tendants at  the  Episcopal  Hospital  Chapel.  The  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Betticher  took  charge  in  February,  1882. 
1883, — communicants,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ; 
receipts,  $1941.20. 

Capella  Italiana  Episcopale  dell'  Emmanuello. 
— An  interesting  and  very  promising  mission  for 
Italians  now  occupies  a  neat  chapel  on  Christian 
Street  above  Tenth,  which  was  formally  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Stevens  as  the  Italian  Church  of  Emmanuel, 
on  Dec.  20,  1883.  The  Rev.  Michele  Zara,  an  amiable 
and  talented  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  canonically  received  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Stevens  on 
Nov.  27,  1882.  He  soon  after  began  this  mission,  and 
the  church  for  its  use  was  recently  purchased,  and 
dedicated  Dec.  20, 18S3. 

La  Santisima  Trinidad  (Spanish  Mission).— 
Sefior  Parmenio  Anaya,  licensed  by  the  bishop  as  a 
lay-reader,  has  held  church  services  in  the  Spanish 
language  for  about  a  year  past  in  the  Bible-House  at 
Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets.  The  congregation  is 
made  up  largely  of  Cubans.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anaya 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Stevens  in  December, 
1883. 

In  addition  to  the  services  held  in  the  foregoing 
churches  and  chapels,  church  services  are  also  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Front  Street 
and  Lehigh  Avenue,  where  a  large  congregation  at- 
tend the  services  ;  in  the  chapel  of  the  Burd  Orphan 
Asylum ;  in  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church  Hospital ; 
in  St.  Peter's  House,  Front  and  Pine  Streets;  in  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  Mission  Chapel,  Twenty- 
third  and  Cherry  Streets  ;  by  the  City  Mission  clergy 
in  many  of  the  public  institutions  ;  and  a  service  for 
the  Chinese  is  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  D.D.,  for 
many  years  a  missionary  in  China. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Educational  Institutions. 
— The  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  The 
Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Philadelphia  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Diocesan 
Training  School  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  established  by  Bishop  Potter  in  1857. 
The  Training  School  was  placed  under  the  Rev. 
George  Emlen  Hare,  D.D.,  and  a  few  lectures  were 
given  by  Bishop  Potter  himself.  The  students  were 
taught  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Episcopal  Acad- 
emy, and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  received 
instruction  in  the  Training  School.  In  1859  the 
Divinity  School  was  organized,  and  incorporated  in 
1863,  and  the  Training  School  absorbed  into  it.  A 
large  ami  convenient  building  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Thirty-ninth  and  Walnut  Streets,  formerly  the 
private  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allibone,  was  pur- 
chased, and  used  by  the  seminary  for  many  years. 

In  1881  this  building  was  sold  and  a  new,  large  and 
beautiful  building  was  erected  on  the  Darby  road, 
near  Fiftieth  Street,  where  the  institution  had  some 
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years  before  purchased  about  twenty  acres  of  ground. 
The  new  Divinity  School  is  conveniently  arranged,  [ 
and  has  provision  for  a  resident  professor,  and  rooms 
for  about  one  hundred  students.  The  building  cost 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  A  fine  chapel 
will  soon  be  erected,  a  donation  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  made.  The  formal  opening  of  the 
new  Divinity  School  building  took  place  on  Monday, 
Oct.  30,  1882,  but  it  had  been  occupied  for  a  short 
time  previous  to  that  date. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  R. 
Goodwin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  dean;  Rev.  George  Emlen 
Hare,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Biblical  Learning; 
Rev.  Clement  M.  Butler,  D.D.,  professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History;  Rev.  Matson  Meier-Smith,  D.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics,  and  other  occasional  and  special 
instructors.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Childs,  D.D.,  is  secre- 
tary. The  Divinity  School  is  not  diocesan,  but  is  a 
general  church  institution,  governed  by  a  board  of 
overseers,  of  which  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  is  the 
president.  It  has  endowments  sufficient  to  sustain 
several  professorships. 

The  Academy  of  the  Pkotestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1785.  About  that  time 
proceedings  were  brought  against  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  which  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  of  its 
charter  and  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1784  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Peter's,  "  being  informed  that  many  persons 
wished  to  see  an  academy  instituted  in  connection 
with  those  churches,  appointed  a  committee  which, 
on  October  27th,  reported  in  favor  of  a  subscription 
for  that  purpose. 

The  academy  was  organized  on  Jan.  1,  1785,  by  a 
meeting  of  persons  who  had  subscribed  certain  sums, 
and  was  placed  under  the  management  of  sixteen 
trustees.  The  Rev.  John  Andrews  was  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  April  21, 1785.  It  was  chartered 
May  29, 1787,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  and  for  its  endowment  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  granted  by  the  State  from  lands 
not  then  taken  up.  This  tract  was  subsequently  lo- 
cated on  the  head-waters  of  Pine  Creek.  It  afterward 
received  bequests  from  Andrew  Doz,  the  estate  of 
John  Keble,  and  others. 

The  academy  was  first  opened,  April  4,  1785,  in  a 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth  Street,  below  Market. 
A  large  building  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Seventh,  and  while  this  was 
still  unfinished  the  academy  was  removed  to  it  in 
1788.  It  proved  to  be  too  expensive,  and  was  sold  in 
1791.  A  house  was  then  purchased  at  Third  ami  Pear 
Streets  for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Afterward,  in 
1824,  the  schools  were  kept  in  Locust  Street  above 
Ninth.  There  was  a  grammar  school,  which  was 
strictly  the  academy,  and  also  a  free  or  charity  school 
for  boys,  and  another  lor  girls,  supported  by  3Ubscrip- 
tions,  which  were  lor  a  time  carried  on  in  connection 


with  the  academy.  These  were  given  up  when  public 
schools  became  common.  The  academy  languished 
until,  in  1845,  it  was  revived  through  the  interest  and 
efforts  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter.  The  Rev.  George  Em- 
len Hare,  D.D.,  became  head  master  of  the  academy  in 
1845,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  his  efficient  adminis- 
tration, it  reached  the  maximum  number  of  pupils. 
In  1849,  to  provide  the  needed  additional  accommo- 
dations, the  trustees  undertook  the  erection  of  the 
present  academy  building,  since  enlarged,  on  the  south 
side  of  Locust  Street,  below  Broad. 

In  1859  the  present  head  master,  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Robins,  D.D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Hare.  Dr.  Robins 
has  thoroughly  devoted  himself  to  the  institution,  and 
it  has  been  very  successful.  Including  the  depart- 
ment for  small  boys,  it  can  provide  tuition  for  about 
three  hundred,  and  is  usually  filled.  "  Thousands  of 
the  sons  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  been  trained 
by  its  wholesome  discipline  and  instruction,  and  many 
of  these  have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  in  Church  and 
State,  as  well  as  in  business  and  civil  life." 

In  1882  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  academy 
presented  to  it  a  memorial  window  to  Bishop  Potter. 
In  1883  the  same  association  issued  an  appeal,  and 
undertook  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  by  1885,  in  commemoration  of  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary,  to  be  celebrated  that  year. 

The  Clergy  Daughters'  Fund.— This  fund  is  made 
up  of  offerings  to  be  devoted  to  support  education  of 
the  daughters  of  church  clergymen. 

Fund  for  the  Education  of  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
— The  object  of  this  diocesan  fund  is  indicated  in  the 
title. 

The  Advancement  Society.— The  venerable  Eng- 
lish Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to 
which  the  Church  of  England  missions  in  America 
were  so  largely  indebted  for  support  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  continued  to  make  a  few  grants  to  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States  after  the  Revolution,  but 
finally  discontinued  them  altogether.  In  1812  the 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania  was 
formed.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  electing  its  mem- 
bers. The  Advancement  Society  has  done  a  noble 
work  for  the  church  by  sending  out  and  supporting 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  by  aiding 
in  the  erection  of  churches,  assisting  candidates  for 
orders,  and  making  grants  of  Bibles  and  prayer- 
books  for  distribution.  It  is  also  by  its  charter  em- 
powered to  "receive  and  hold  in  trust  moneys,  houses, 
lands,  etc.,  given  or  bequeathed — strictly  applying 
them  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  persons  SO 
giving  or  bequeathing — for  any  church  purpi 
or  lor  any  other  purpose  promotive  of  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania."  It  thus  holds 
in  trust  a  considerable  part  of  the  fund  lor  tin-  sup- 
port of  the  episcopate  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
trust  funds. 

The  Bishop  Potter  Memorial  House  for  Deacon- 
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esses.— This  was  founded  in  1866,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  William  Welsh,  as  a  home  for  the  educa- 
tiou  of  Christian  women  as  deaconesses,  and  in  other 
church  work.  It  occupies  the  old  mansion  in  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  grounds.  At  present  it  is  without 
a  house  mother. 

The  Seamen's  Mission.— The  Churchmen's  Mis- 
sionary Association  for  Seamen  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia was  founded  in  1847.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Hover 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  were  among  its  earliest  promo- 
ters. The  Floating  Church  of  the  Redeemer  was 
built  and  moored  for  four  years  in  the  Spruce  Street 
Dock,  which  was  rented  from  the  city.  The  dock 
was  then  rented  to  parties  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  the  Floating  Church  was  sold  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Camden,  who  placed  it  on  their  lot  in  Camden,  and 
worshiped  in  it  for  several  years,  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  a  Christmas  morning.  The  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Swansbu 
and  Catharine  Streets,  was  built  in  1857-59.  It  is 
now  disused,  and  the  ground  is  offered  for  sale.  In 
1878  the  present  Church  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 
adjacent  mission  and  school  building,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Front  and  Queen  Streets,  was  built. 
The  association  maintains  this  church,  and  distributes 
reading  matter  among  sailors.  The  missionaries  have 
been  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Trapier,  1S47-58 ;  Rev.  A. 
Christman,  Rev.  W.  F.  Davidson,  Rev.  R.  F.  Chase, 
and  Rev.  Washington  B.  Erben,  1864-78.  During 
Mr.  Erben's  pastorate  the  resources  of  the  mission 
were  gradually  increased,  and  a  fund  of  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  raised,  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
present  site  and  erect  the  new  buildings.  The  en- 
dowment fund,  which  amounts  to  about  eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  also  somewhat  enlarged.  The  pres- 
ent missionary,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  took  charge 
in  1878. 

The  Bishop  White  Prayer-Book  Society— This 
society  was  organized  in  1833.  It  has  published  sev- 
eral editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  the  Hymnal,  and  has  distributed  them  in  large 
numbers  throughout  the  whole  land. 

The  Episcopal  Female  Prayer-Book  Society.— 
This  society  was  founded  in  1834.  It  publishes  and 
has  widely  distributed  a  large  and  well-printed  octavo 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Episcopal  Female  Tract  Society.— This 
society  was  organized  in  1822.  It  has  published 
about  seven  hundred  different  church  tracts,  which 
have  been  widely  distributed. 

The  Church  Temperance  Society.— The  Penn- 
sylvania Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society  (an  affiliation  of  a  General  Church  Society) 
was  organized  on  Sept.  21,  1881.  The  Rev.  Henry  S. 
( .eiz  was  lor  some  time  its  agent.  It  is  a  movement 
to  unite  together  the  friends  of  temperance  and  the 
advocates  of  total  abstinence  in  efforts  to  restrain 
persons  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Pledges 
of     "total     abstinence,''    or     "partially     restrictive 


pledges,"  may  be  made  by  members.  The  success 
of  similar  efforts  made  by  the  Church  of  England 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  plan  here.  Within 
the  last  three  years  parochial  temperance  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  in  about  thirty  of  the  Phila- 
delphia parishes. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews.— 
I  This  association  was  organized  in  1857.  The  Rev. 
Louis  C.  Newman,  a  converted  Israelite,  was  its  mis- 
sionary until  his  death,  Nov.  22,  1880. 

The  Sunday-School  Association  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church.— This  voluntary  and  in- 
formal association  of  those  engaged  in  church  Sun- 
day-school work  in  Philadelphia,  for  conference  about 
the  best  methods  of  carrying  out  their  work,  began 
its  meetings  about  fifteen  years  ago.  They  have 
proved  to  be  very  valuable,  and  are  largely  attended 
by  teachers  and  superintendents.  It  has  in  various 
years  held  large  public  meetings  of  the  scholars  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  and  other  large  buildings. 
Mr.  George  C.  Thomas  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  association  since  its  commencement.  A  Lenten 
Offering  for  missions  is  taken  each  year  in  the  Sun- 
day-schools during  Lent,  and  for  several  years  past 
about  three  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  in  this 
way  in  Philadelphia  each  year.  Mr.  John  Marston, 
Jr.,  first  suggested  this  Lenten  Offering  to  the  Phila- 
delphia church  Sunday-schools,  and  it  has  recently 
been  widely  introduced  in  other  dioceses. 

The  Bishop  White  Parish  Library  Association. 
— This  association  was  organized  in  1840.  Its  object 
is  to  provide  rectors  of  feeble  parishes  with  standard 
publications  of  the  church. 

The  Chinese  Mission. — Some  Chinese  were  taught 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church  Sunday-school  during  Bishop 
Stevens'  rectorship,  and  one  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  "  Bedell,"  who  returned  to  China,  and  was  a  re- 
spectable Christian.  In  1875-76,  in  the  same  Sun- 
day-school, an  effort  was  made  to  keep  together  a 
class  of  Chinese  scholars.  There  are  now  about  one 
hundred  Chinese  laundries  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Latimer  recently  placed  a  copy  of  the 
Chinese  New  Testament  in  each  of  them. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Notes.— At  the 
time  of  the  Irish  famine,  in  1847,  in  response  to  an 
appeal  from  Bishop  Potter,  nearly  nine  thousand 
dollars  was  received  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  This 
amount  was  invested  in  corn-meal  by  the  gratuitous 
agency  of  Thomas  Robins  and  William  Welsh,  and 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  Liv- 
erpool, who  generously  declined  any  compensation 
for  their  services.  Three-fourths  of  it  was  made 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  poor;  and  one- 
fourth  to  the  order  of  the  Primus  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  of  Scotland. 
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— The  Brotherhood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  a  beneficial  association,  was  in  existence  in 
Philadelphia  from  1851  until  about  1877,  when  it 
disbanded,  and  the  funds  were  divided  among  its 
members  pro  rata. 

— The  Mission  House,  for  the  training  of  men  for 
foreign  missionary  work,  was  in  successful  operation 
for  some  years  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  then  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  building,  No.  3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men. 

—In  1819,  Sheldon,  Potter  &  Co.  began  the  publi- 
cation in  Philadelphia  of  a  church  magazine,  called 
the  Church  Record,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper  and  the  Rev.  George  Boyd. 

In  1823  it  was  discontinued  as  a  magazine,  and 
succeeded  by  the  Philadelphia  Recorder.  This  news- 
paper soon  after  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Epis- 
copal Recorder,  and  was  for  many  years  published  by 
William  Stavely.  It  was  sold  to  Thomas  H.  Powers 
in  about  1S69,  and  discontinued  as  a  church  periodi- 
col.  McCalla  &  Stavely  in  1870  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Register,  which  has  become  an 
influential  weekly  journal. 

In  about  1845  the  Register,  a  church  weekly  of 
a  high  literary  character,  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia. Professor  Henry  Reed  and  others  were 
contributors  to  its  columns.  It  was  only  published 
tor  one  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Herman  Hooker,  who 
established  a  church  book-store  in  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished for  a  number  of  years  the  Banner  of  the  Cross, 
but  in  1861,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  it  lost 
its  large  Southern  circulation,  and  was  discontin- 
ued. 

— After  the  consolidation  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia many  new  parishes  still  continued  to  use  the 
old  names  of  the  districts  in  connection  with  their 
titles,  that  they  might  more  readily  be  distinguished. 

■ — During  the  civil  war,  1861-65,  the  churchmen 
and  the  parishes  in  Philadelphia  were  fervent  and 
profuse  in  their  evidences  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  government.  A  number  of  the  Phila- 
delphia clergy  became  chaplains.  The  Rev.  Wash- 
ington B.  Erbeu  was  chaplain  of  Bush's  Lancers, 
Sixth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry;  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  chap- 
lain of  Chorman's  Cavalry  ;  Rev.  Archibald  Beatty, 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Spackman,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale, 
Rev.  J.  Pinkney  Hammond,  Rev.  Richardson  Gra- 
ham, Rev.  John  Long,  Rev.  Alexander  Shiras,  and 
others,  served  as  chaplains  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
military  hospitals.  The  laity  in  Philadelphia  were 
munificent  in  their  private  subscriptions  for  the  equip- 
ment of  regiments  and  other  patriotic  purposes,  and 
in  nearly  every  parish  there  were  organizations  of 
ladies  engaged  in  benevolent  efforts  to  aid  and  re- 
lieve the  soldiers,  especially  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Special  prayers  were  issued  by  the  bishop,  and  used 
in  all  the  churches  until  the  return  of  peace. 


—On  the  24th  of  May,  1884,  the  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania completes  the  first  century  of  its  diocesan 
organization.  The  Convention  of  1883  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  Centennial,  and  fixed  the  time 
for  its  annual  meeting  so  as  to  be  in  session  on  that 
day. 

— The  Evangelical  Education  Society,  a  general 
association,  assists  young  men  while  studying  for  the 
ministry.  Its  office  for  many  years  has  been  in 
Philadelphia,  at  No.  1224  Chestnut  Street. 

— Soon  after  Bishop  Potter  came  to  Philadelphia, 
the  Episcopal  Rooms  were  established  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  building  on  Walnut  Street  above  Fifth. 
They  were  then  removed  to  No.  708  Walnut  Street, 
and  remained  there  many  years.  In  1880  they  were 
removed  to  No.  1102  Walnut  Street.  A  committee 
was  appointed  in  1S83,  by  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  diocesan  house,  and  the 
bishop's  office  and  other  church  offices  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  provided  for  in  such  a  building. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  has  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  church  organizations  in  this  city 
in  1884: 

Biatiop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D., 
LL.D;  house,  1633  Spruce  Street ;  office,  1102  Walnut  Street. 

Officers  of  Church  I>i»lil><tiou<  hi  VhibuLlphia  —  Secretary  of  the  Bishop,  of 
Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  of  Board  of  Missions 
of  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  of  Trustees  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Diocese,  Rev.  John  A.  Childs,  D.D.,  1102  Walnut  Street. 

Secretary  of  Siandine,  Committee,  James  S.  Biddle. 

Treasurer  of  Episcopal  ami  Convention  Fund,  Benjamin  C.  Godfrey, 
Episcopal  Booms,  1102  Walnut  Street. 

Treasurer  of  Christmas  Fund,  It.  P.  McCullagh. 

Treasurer  of  Board  of  Missions  of  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Edward 
Pugh. 

Treasurer  of  Hospital  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  William  W. 
Frazier,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Bishop  White  Prayer-Book  Society,  James  S.  Biddle. 

Treasurer  of  Corporation  for  P.elief  of  Widows  and  Children  of  Deceased 
Clergymen,  J.  Somers  Smith. 

Registrar  of  the  Diocese  and  Head  Master  of  the  Academy  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Rev.  J.  W.  Robins,  D.D. 

Treasurer  of  Clergy  I'aughters'  Fund,  Charles  W.  Cnshman. 

Treasurer  of  Evangelical  Educational  Society,  William  C.  Houston. 

General  Agent  of  Evangelical  Educational  Society,  Rev.  R.  C.  Matlack, 
D.D. 

Treasurer  of  the  Society  tor  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Penn- 
sylvania, George  W.  Hunter. 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Society  for  Advancement  of  Christianity  in 
Philadelphia,  Rev.  John  K.  Murphy,  Germantowu. 

Treasurer  of  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
Richard  Ashhurst. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Association,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Bacon 
Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  W  11. 
Graff;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Farr. 

Sopei  Lotrri.U-ot    Protestant  Episcopal  City    Mission,  Rev.  Samuel  Dur- 

Missionaries  to  Public  Institutions,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.D.,  Ret 

Richardson  Graham,  Walliugford,  Delaware  Co. 
Missionary  to  House  of  Mercy  and  Homes,  Rev.  I.  Martin,  M.D. 
Churchet—  All  Saints,  Twelfth  and  Pitzwater Streets.     I. 

Dubring. 
All  Saints,  Torresdale,  Bristol  turnpike.     Rev.  F.  J.  Bassett. 
Calvary,    Manheim    Street    and    Pulaski    Avenue,    Germantown.     Rev. 

James  DeWolfo  Perry,  Jr. 
Calvary    Monumental,    Forty-first    Street,    above    Oregon.      Bev.    T.    P. 

Hutchinson, 
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Chapel  of  the  Burd  Asylum  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Market  Street,  west 

of  Sixty-third.     Rev.  Gideon  J.  Burton. 
Chapel  Christ  Church,  Pine  Street,  below  Twentieth.     Rev.  'William  P. 

Lewis,  D  D. 
Chapel  Epiphany  Mission,  comer  Twenty-third  and  Cherry  Streets. 
Chapel  Episcopal  Hospital,  Huntingdon  Avenue  and  Front  Street.    Rev. 

A.  B.  Crawford. 
Christ  Church,  Second  Street,  below  Arch.     Rev.  E.  A.  Foggo,  D.D. ;  Rev. 

E.  C.  Belcher,  assistant. 

Christ  Church  Hospital,  Belmont  Avenue.     Rev.  Edmund  Roberts. 
Christ  Church,  Germantown,  Tulpehocfcen  Street,  near  Adams.     Rev. 

John  B.  Falkner,  D.D. 
Church  of  the  Advent,  York  Avenue  and  Buttonwood  Street.    Rev.  J. 

F.  Powers. 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  corner  Norris  and  Camac  Streets.  Rev. 
H.  G.  Batterson,  D  D.;  Rev.  E.  B.  Taylor,  assistant. 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  Lombard  Street,  above  Eleventh.  Rev.  G. 
Woolsev  Hodge  ;  Rev.  H.  0.  Dubois,  assistant. 

Church  of  the  Atonement,  Seventeenth  and  Summer  Streets.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Watson,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J.  Sanders  Reed,  assistant. 

Church  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  Columbia  Avenue,  above  Twentieth 
Street.     Rev.  J.  Pleasonton  Du  Hamel. 

Church  of  the  Covenant,  Filbert  Street,  above  Seventeenth.  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Newton,  D.D., Chestnut  Hill. 

Church  of  the  Crucifixion,  Eighth  Street,  above  Bainbridge.  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Phillips. 

Church  of  the  Epiphany,  corner  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.    Rev. 

G.  H.  Kingsolving. 

Church   of    the    Evangelists,   Catharine   Street,   above  Seventh.     Rev. 

Henry  R.  Percival  ;  Rev    Edward  Warren,  assistant. 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Cumberland  Street,  east  of  Frankford 

Avenue.     Rev.  J.  A.  Goodfellow. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Twenty-first  and  ChrUtian  Streets.     Rev. 

Charles  D.  Cooper,  D.D. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Haverford  Av- 
enue.    Rev.  Henry  Morton  Reed. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Tacouy.     Rev.  G   E.  D.  Mortimer. 
Church  of  the   Holy  Trinity,  Nineteenth   and    Walnut   Streets.     Rev. 

William  N   Neilson  M.  Vi.  kai  .  liev.  Walter  Jordan,  assistant. 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Conor   Broad  and  Jefferson  Streets.     Rev. 

Joseph  D.  Newlin  ;  Kev.  E.  Cope,  assistant. 
Church  of  the  Mediator,  Nineteenth  and  Lombard  Streets.    Rev.  Samuel 

E.  Appletou,  D.D. 
Church  of  the   Messiah,  Broad  and   Federal  Street,,      liev.  F.  H.  Bush- 
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Church  of  the  Messiah,  East  H 

E.  S.  Widdemer. 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  Eleventh  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets.     Rev. 

William  M.  JefferiB. 
Church  of  the  Redeemei   (Seamen's  Mission),  South  Front  and  Queen 

Streets.     Rev.  B.  II.  Latrobe,  Jr. 
Church  of  the  Redemption.  Twenty-second  and  Callowhill  Streets.   Rev. 

Thomas  R.  List. 
Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Broad  and  Tioga  Streets.     Rev.  Joseph  R. 

Church  of  St.  Sauveur  (French),  Twenty-first  Street,  above  Chestnut. 
1!  v   C.  Mi.l. 

Church  of  the  Saviour,  Thirty-eighth  Street,  below  Market.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Meade,  D.D. 

Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  northwest  corner  of  Walnut  Street  and 

w Hand   Avenue,     liev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad,  D.D. ;  Rev.  E.  H. 

Supplee,  assistant. 

Clay  Mission  u, dole, I  i,  Wioslow  Street,  below  Twelfth. 

Deaf  Mule  Mi-sion  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Tenth  Street,  above  Chest- 
nut.   Rev.  Henry  Wintei  Syle. 

Emanuel,  Marlborough  street,  above  Chard  Avenue.  Rev.  Nathaniel 
L.  Briggs. 

Emanuel,  Holuo  slang       liev    |i  c  Millett,  D.D.,  Holmesburg. 

Frankliuville  Mission,  Sixth  and  Venango  Sheets      liev.  T.  J.  Taylor. 

CI Dei,  Swanson  si t,  below  Christian      Kev.  Snyder  B.  Simes. 

fth  and  Cherry  Streets.     Rev.  Reese  F.  Alsop,  D.D. 
mtown.Muunl   \nv      Rev.  S.  C.Hill,  Mount  Airy  Avenue. 

lb.lv  I'eiuforlei  (Memorial),  Nineteenth  Street,  above  Wharton.  Rev. 
Alexander  II    Vinton. 

Holy    Trinity    (Me iall,    Twenty-second    and    Spruce    Streets.     Kev. 

George  F,  Bugbee. 

:  loinghurst. 


Emmanuello    Chiesa     (Italian     Mission),    Christian    Street,    below 

Eleventh.     Rev.M.  Zara. 
i  Santisima  Trinidad  (Spanish  Mission),  Rooms,  136  South  Seventh 

Street.    Rev.  Parmenio  Anaya. 
.  Alban,  Ridge  and  Fairthorne  Avenues,  Roxhorough.    Rev.  J.  Joyce 

.  Ambrose,  Twenty-eighth  Street,  above  Girard  Avenue.    Rev.  William 

M.  Harrison. 
.  Andrew,  Eighth  Street,  above  Spruce.    Rev.  W.  F.  Paddock,  D.D.; 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Milnor,  assistant. 
.  Andrew,  southwe-t  corner  Thirty-sixth  and  Baring  Streets.     Rev. 

Charles  W.  Duane. 
.  Barnabas,  Sixty-fifth  and  Hamilton  Streets.     Rev.  John  G.  Bawn. 
.  Barnabas  Mission,  Third  and  Dauphin  Streets.    Rev.  Charles  E. 

Betticher. 
.  Bartholomew,  Nineteenth  Ward.    Rev.  James  Saul,  D.D. 
.  Chrysostom,  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Susquehanna  Avenue.     Rev. 

C.  S.  Daniel. 
Clement,  Twentieth  and  Cherry  Streets.    Rev.  B.  W.  Maturin,  Rev. 

G.  E.  Shepperd,  Rev.  1. 1.  Cameron,  Rev.  Charles  Fields. 
.  David,  Centre  Street,  above  Baker.     Rev.  Charles  Logan. 
,  David  Chapel,  Manayunk,  Terrace.     Rev.  H.  P.  Chapman. 
.    George,    Hazel    Avenue,  near   Sixty-first   Street.     Rev.   Gideon   J. 

Burton. 
.  James,  corner  Twenty-second  and  Walnut  Streets.    Rev.  Henry  J. 

Morton,  D.D. ;  Rev.  William  H.  Burr,  assistant. 
.  James   the    Less,   Nicetown    Lane   and    Falls  of  Schuylkill.     Rev. 

Robert  Ritchie. 
.  James,  Hestonville,  Fifty-second  Street  and  Kershaw  Avenue.     Rev. 

T.  W.  Davidson. 
.  James,  Kingsessing,  Woodland  Avenue  above  Sixty-eighth  Street, 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Maison,  D.D. 
.  John,  Brown  Street,  below  Third.     Rev.  George  A.  Latimer. 
.  John  Free  Church,  Cemetery  Avenue,  one  square  from  Frankford 

road.     Rev.  Henry  A.  F.  Hoyt. 
.  John   the  Baptist,  corner  Germantown  Avenue  and  Mehle  Street, 

Germantown.     Rev.  Charles  II.  Hihbard. 
.  John   the  Evangelist,  Third  and  Reed   Streets.      Rev.  John    E. 

,  Jude,  Franklin  Street,  above  Brown.     Rev.  William  H.  Graff. 

.  Luke,  Thirteenth  Street,  below  Spruce.     Rev.  C.  G.  Currie,  D.D. 

.  Luke  the  Beloved   Physician  (Memorial),  Bustleton.     Rev.  Samuel 

V    Hotel, km. 
.  Luke,  Main  Street,  below  Mill,  Germantown.     Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn. 
.   Mark,   Locust   Stieet,  above  Sixteenth.     Rev.  Isaac   L.  Nicholson, 

D.D. ;  Rev.   Henry  McCulloch    and    Rev.  Henry  McDowell,  as- 


;.  Mark,  Frankford.     Rev.  R.  C.  Booth  ;  Rev.  S.  Tweedle,  a 
Mark's  Mission,  New  York  Railroad  and  Orthodox  Street.     Rev.  S. 

.  Mary,  Locust  Street,  above  Thirty-ninth.    Rev.  Thomas  C.  Yarnall, 

D  D. ;  Rev.  Robert  F.  Innes,  assistant. 
.  Matthew,  Girard  Avenue   and    Eighteenth   Street.     Rev.    John   P. 

Hubbard,  D.D. 
.  Matthias,  corner  Nineteenth  and  Wallace  Streets.     Rev.  Robert  A. 

Edwards  ;  Rev.  Theodore  H.  Waterman,  assistant. 
.  Michael,  High  Street,  near  Morton,  Germantown.    Rev.  John  K. 

Murphy. 
.  Paul,  Third  Stieet,  below  Walnut.     Rev.  William  S.  Adamson. 
.  Paul,  Chestnut  Hill,  Chestnut  Avenue.     Rev.  J.  A.  Harris,  D.D. 
.  Paul,  Kensington  Avenue,  near  Bockius  Street.    Rev.  H.  E.  Cooke, 

Frankford. 
.  Paul,  Cheltenham.     Rev.  Edward  W.  Appleton,  D.D.,  Ashbourne. 
.  Peter,  Third  arrd  Pine  Streets.     Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  D.D.,  Rev. 

rJ    Miller. 
.  Peter,  comer  Wayne  and  Harvey  Streets,  Germantown.     Rev.  Theo- 
dore S.  Rummy,  li  D. 
.   Peter's   House,    Lombard    Street,  above  Third.      Rev.   Francis   M. 

Taitt. 
.  Phi  ip,  Spring  Harden  Street,  below  Broad. 

ill  Street,  above  Chestnut.     Rev.  S.  D.  McCouuell ;  Rev. 

Francis  C,   lintgess,  assi-tallt. 
.Stephen,!'.  - 1 1  vets,  Bridesburg.     Vacant, 

.  Thomas,  corner  Fifth  and  Adelphi  Streets.    liev.  J.  P.  Williams. 

.  Timothy,  I: 1  Street,  below  Eighth.     Rev.  Robert  T.  Roche,  D.D. 

.Timothy,  Ridge  Avenue,  neai  Hour's  Lane.    Rev,  Robert  E.  Dennl- 

sou,  lector,  Roxhorough;  Rev.  N.  K.  Robin 
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,  above  Second.     Rev.  Andrew  D. 
I.  B.  Shep- 


Trinity,  Southwark,  Catharine  St 

TriDity,  Oxford  road,  near  Second  Street  turnpik 

herd. 
Trinity  Chapel,  Crescentville. 
Trinity,   Maylandville,   Forty-second   Street   and    Baltimore    Avenue. 

Rev.  Richard  M.  Thomas. 
Zion,  Eighth  Street  and  Columhia  Avenue.     Rev.  William  R.  Carroll. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  denomination  have  the 
following  church  organizations: 

Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Twelfth  and  Oxford  Streets.    Rev.  H.  S.  Hoff- 

Church  of  Our  Redeemer,  Sixteenth  and  Oxford  Streets.  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Tucker. 

Church  of  the  Corner-Stone,  northwest  enter  of  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Fairmount  Avenue.     Rev.  J.  B.  North. 

Church  of  the  Sure  Foundation.     Rev.  William  Newton. 

Emanuel,  East  York  and  Sepviva  Streets.     Rev.  Forrest  E.  Dager. 

Grace  Chapel,  Falls  of  Schuylkill.     Rev.  Alexander  Sloan. 

Reconciliation,  corner  Thirteenth  and  Tasker  Streets. 

Second,  Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Twooty-nrst.  Right  Rev.  William  R. 
Nicholson,  D.D.;  Rev.  F.  H.  Reynolds,  assistant. 

St.  John's,  Frankford  Avenue, above  AdamsStreet.  Rev.  Johnson  Hub- 
hell. 


THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH.l 

Pennsylvania  was  professedly  founded  as  a  land  of 
religious  toleration,  as  appears  from  the  laws  adopted 
in  England  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  which 
provided, — 

"  That  all  persons  living  in  this  province  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder  and  ruler 
of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live 
peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  way  be  molested  or 
prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practice  in  matterB  of  faith 
and  worship,  nor  slmll  tiny  be  compelled  at  anytime  to  frequent  or 
maintain  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatever." 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  charter  of  privileges,  Oct. 
28,  1701,  the  same  pledge  is  given  in  nearly  the  same 
language,  and  it  is  added  : 

"And  that  all  persons  who  also  profess  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  shall  be  capable  I  not  witbsta to li  I ig  their  other  per- 
suasion and  practices  in  point  of  conscience  and  religion)  to  serve  this 
Government  in  any  capacity,  both  legislatively  and  executively,  he  or 
they  solemnly  promising,  when  lawfully  required,  allegiance  to  the 
king  as  sovereign,  and  fidelity  to  the  proprietor  and  Goveruor,"  etc. 

There  was  then  no  legal  debarment  of  Catholics 
from  entering  the  newly-founded  colony  of  Penn. 

The  first  known  reference  to  the  presence  of  a 
priest  and  the  celebration  of  mass  in  Philadelphia 
may  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Rev.  John  Talbot,  a  nonjuring  Episcopal  minister 
to  the  secretary  of  the  (London)  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  dated  at  New 
York,  Jan.  10,  1707-8,  which  says,  "Arise,  O  Lord 
Jesus  Christ !  help  us  and  deliver  us  lor  thine  honor. 
Since  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Evans  went 
away  there's  an  Independency  at  Elizabethtown,  Ana- 
baptism  at  Burlington,  and  the  Popish  Mass  at  Phil- 
adelphia. I  thought  that  the  Quakers  would  be  the 
first  to  let  it  in,  particularly  Mr.  Penn  ;  for,  if  he  has 

l  This  article  was  contributed  by  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin. 


any  religion  'tis  that,  but  thus  to  tolerate  all  without 
control  is  the  way  to  have  none  at  all." 2 

In  "Church  Documents,"  by  Pott  &  Amery,  New 
York,  under"  Connecticut,"  page  37,  is  another  letter 
from  Rev.  John  Talbot  to  George  Keith,  who  was  en- 
gaged also  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, in  which  he  says,  under  date  of  Feb.  14,  1708, 
"I  saw  Mr.  Bradford  in  New  York.  He  tells  me 
that  Mass  is  set  up  and  read  publically  in  Philadel- 
phia, among  which  Lionel  Britton  [or  Brittain],  the 
church  warden,  is  one,  and  his  son  is  another." 

The  next  reference  to  the  celebration  of  mass  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Penn  to  Logan,  dated  29th 
Seventh  month,  1708  (Logan  papers) :  "  Here  is  a 
complaint  against  your  Government  that  you  suffer 
publick  mass  in  a  scandalous  manner.  Pray  send 
the  matter  of  fact,  for  ill  use  is  made  of  it  against  us 
here." 

In  another  letter  from  Penn  to  a  correspondent  in 
Philadelphia,  he  says,  "  It  has  become  a  reproach  to 
me  here  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown  that  you  have 
suffered  the  scandal  of  mass  to  be  publicly  cele- 
brated." 

Others  than  Talbot  made  the  charge  that  if  Penn 
had  any  religion  he  was  a  Papist.  To  that  he  re- 
plied,— 

"  If  the  asserting  of  an  impartial  liberty  of  conscience,  if  doing  to 

j    others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  an  open  avowing  and  steady  prac- 

j   ticing  of  these  things  at  all  times  and  to  all  parties  will  justly  lay  a 

!    man  under  the  reflection  of  being  a  Jesuit  or  Papist  of  any  rank,  I 

must  not  only  submit  to  the  character,  but  embrace  it,  too." 

I  Such  were  the  sentiments  and  the  policy  of  the 
i  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  had  "  become  a 
reproach  to  him"  that  mass  was  "  publically"  cele- 
brated, and  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  "  scandal  of  the 
mass"  must  not  be  too  harshly  judged,  when  we  con- 
sider the  temper  of  the  times  in  England  and  his 
I  fears  that  his  proprietary  interests  would  In-  made  to 
suffer. 

That  there  were  Catholics  then  living  in  Philadel- 
phia is  evident  from  the  documents  we  have  quoted. 
Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  eminent  Catholic  his- 
torian furnished  Thompson  Westcott  with  the  result 
of  investigations  in  England  by  Very  Rev.  Pamfilo  da 
Magliano,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans  in  this  coun- 
try, which  shows  there  were  Franciscans  "  in  North 
America,"  and  that  of  the  number  Rev.  Polycarp 
Wicksted  and  Rev.  James  Haddock  "  were  in  North 
America  in  1708,"  and  that,  therefore,  "  probability 
points,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  "  to  either  as  being  the 
celebrant  of  the  mass  in  Philadelphia  in  17or    - 

Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  an  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  L883,  9ays, 

"The  earliest  evidence  we  have  of  the  presence  of  pi  o-^r^  iu  Philadel- 
phia is  connected  with   the  conversion  of  Lionel    Bin  lain,  a  prominent 

and  well-to-do  personage,  an. I  tin'  public  celebrati  n  of  inn 


2  The  authority  for  this  statement  i-   to  be  I  and  In 
of  the   (Episcopal)  Church    hi    Burlington.    V  J.,"   by   Rev.  George 
Morgan  Hill,  D.D.,  Trenton,  1876,  which  contains  many  of  Talbot's 
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I      -I  [ir h-.l   Hi"  enhance  i  I  tin-  .1.  .-nils  into  that  province, 

and  was   probably  .1  n.-  M  the   Kianciseans  who   Ii r« . I   I n -.■lit    I"    Mary- 
land by  the  Propaganda  some  years  before  " 

We  believe,  however,  that  to  the  Jesuits  belongs 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  Catholic  Church  in 
this  city.  Tn  the  "Roman  Catalogue  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,"  the  names  of  three  priests  are  recorded  as 
being  in  New  York  City  between  1683  and  1696,— 
Fathers  Thomas  Harvey,  Henry  Harrison,  and  Charles 
Gage.  Farther  Harvey  was  born  in  London  in  1635, 
was  in  New  York  from  1683  to  1690,  and  in  Mary- 
land in  1693,  and  again  in  New  York  in  1696,1  and  it  ! 
is  very  probable  that  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Maryland,  Philadelphia  and  the  intervening  country 
was  ministered  to.  He  returned  to  Maryland  and 
died  there  in  1719,  aged  eighty-four. 

In  "The  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  Society 
of  Jesus,"  by  Henry  Foley,  S.J.,  vol.  iii.  p.  394,  is 
this  important  testimony  from  the  "Annual  Letters 
of  the  English  Province  regarding  the  Mission  in 
Maryland,"  under  date  of  1685-1690,  which  says  — 

"  Our  mission  in  the  West  Indies,  Maryland,  and  indeed  in  New  York, 
underwent  the  same  fate  with  those  in  England.  In  the  latter  (New 
York)  there  were  only  two  priests,  and  these  were  forced  ill  the  storm2 
to  chaDge  their  residence,  as  was  also  the  Catholic  governor  himself. 
One  of  them  traveled  on  foot  to  Maryland,  the  other,  after  many  perils  on 
the  sea,— having  been  captured  and  plundered  by  Dutch  pirates, — at 
length  arrived  safe  in  France.  In  Maryland  great  difficulties  are  suf- 
fered. Our  Fathers  yet  remain  to  render  what  consolation  they  can  to 
distressed  Catholics." 

The  name  of  the  priest  who  "  traveled  on  foot  to 
Maryland"  is,  unfortunately  for  investigators,  not 
given.  But  who  will  gainsay  the  probability  that  he 
did  not  pass  through  Philadelphia,  and,  if  so,  spirit- 
ually attend  such  Catholics  as  he  could  discover? 

The  Assembly  of  New  York,  in  1691,  declared  the 
act  of  1683,  whereby  religious  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed, to  be  "  null  and  void."  A  bill  of  rights  ex- 
cluding Catholics  from  its  privileges  was  adopted. 
This  bill  of  rights  was  repealed  by  King  William  in  j 
1697,  and  in  1700  an  act  passed  whereby  any  "Jesuit 
priest  and  Popish  missionary"  was  "  deemed  and  ac- 
counted an  incendiary  and  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  and  safety,  and  an  enemy  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  and  shall  be  adjudged  to  suffer  perpetual 
imprisonment."  Harborers  of  priests  were  to  pay 
two  hundred  pounds  and  stand  three  days  in  the 
pillory. 

As  tin  r<  turn,  made  June  13,  1696,  by  Mayor  Mer- 
ritt,  of  New  York  City,  to  Governor  Fletcher  shows 
but  nine  Catholics  in  New  York  City,  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  Father  Harvey  had  "traveled  on  foot" 
in- in  thai  citj  to  Maryland,  returned  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia, where  no  such  restrictive  and  unjust  laws  ex- 
isted, and  ministei  d  lie  <  Ltholics  of  this  city  who 
believing  themselves  privileged   by  the  charter  and 


had 


1  «  II,.,  iinienl  ill' 

Ic  Church  in  New  Fork,"  1 

-  The  "  -i. Mm"  was  the   R. 

tie  Catholic  K"\e i    '    .! 


...   and"  Briel  Sketch  of  the  Oath- 
York.'l.v  Rev.  J.  K    IS.iyhy. 


laws  openly  professed   their  faith,  and   in   17 
mass  "publically"  celebrated. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  "  old  priest"  spoken  of  by  William  Penn 
in  a  letter  from  London,  in  1686,  as  one  "who  had 
rare  shad,"  nor  of  the  house  northwest  comer  of 
Front  and  Walnut  Streets,  nor  of  "the  house  at 
southeast  corner  of  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets," 
said  to  have  been  "  built  for  a  papal  chapel."  Inves- 
tigations by  Mr.  Westcott  prove  the  former  property 
to  have  been  owned  by  Friends,  and  the  latter  too 
large  for  any  congregation  the  Catholics  could  possi- 
bly have  had. 

The  gossip  and  traditions  related  by  Watson  re- 
garding the  place  of  early  Catholic  worship  need  not 
be  critically  examined.  In  those  days  Catholics  did 
as  Catholics  in  country  districts  sparsely  settled  do 
now, — have  mass  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of 
their  number,  and  by  changes  very  often  from  the 
house  of  one  to  another.  This  was  the  custom  before 
the  founding  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

The  "  old  priest"  spoken  of  by  Penn  is  very  clearly 
proven  to  be  Rev.  Jacobus  Fabricius,  the  Dutch  pastor 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation.  He  was 
called  "  priest"  by  his  own  people  and  by  the  Quakers ; 
the  term  was  applied  to  all  "  members  of  the  gospel  of 
whatever  denomination  of  Christians." 

As  yet,  no  further  reference  to  the  Catholics  of 
Philadelphia  or  their  affairs  has  been  discovered 
until  the  visits  of  Rev.  Joseph  Greaton,  S.J.,  from 
about  1722  to  the  founding  of  old  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  Rev. 
Thomas  Harvey  visited  this  city  from  time  to  time 
prior  to  his  death  in  Maryland,  in  1719. 

In  the  first  "Catalogue  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  England,"  Rev.  Joseph  Greaton  is  recorded  in 
1722  as  a  "missioner  in  Maryland,"  but  this  is  not  to 
be  taken  restrictively  as  applying  to  the  colony  of 
Maryland,  but  to  the  Jesuits'  province,  which  then 
included  Pennsylvania.  Traditionary  evidence  shows 
that  Father  Greaton  passed  through  Adams  County, 
Pa.,  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  as  early,  perhaps,  as 
1722. 

The  probabilities  are  that  Father  Greaton  visited 
the  Catholics  of  this  city  from  that  time  until  he  con- 
cluded to  establish  a  permanent  residence  lure  and 
found  a  church  ;  that  in  1729  he  received  the  laud 
upon  which  afterward  the  little  chapel  oi  St.  Joseph's 

was  built,  and  that  in  L73J  he  began  its  erection. 

It  was  finished  in  1732,  and  on  Feb.  26,  17.'!2,  mass 
was  first  Celebrated  within  the  eighteen  by  twenty- 
eight  feel  chapel,  to  a  "  congregation,"  says  Mr.  West- 

eolt.  "  hi  io  mally   consisting  of  eleven  persons."3 


hoi  e  than  ten  ...  twelve  persons,"  says  a  manuscript  iu  the 
...  An  hbishupol  Baltimore,  and  believed  to  be  that  of  Arch- 
il.  "To  roriy,"say«  Rev.  r  A.  Jordan,  S.J .,  now  one  oi  the 

■  l.l  SI.. Joseph's,  in  "  The  Woodstock  be  Iters,"  pi  in  ted  lor  the 


.  Jordan's   tigu 


sin  :■]>  from 
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Father  Greaton  was  born  in  London,  Feb.  12,  1678, 
was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  July  5,  1708, 
being  then  in  holy  orders. 

In  1710  he  was  studying  theology  (third  year)  at 
Liege.  In  1711  he  was  teaching  at  St.  Omer's.  In 
1712  and  1713  he  was  procurator  and  consultor  at 
Watten.  In  1714  his  name  appears  in  " Personarum" 
of  the  "Catalogue  of  the  English  Province"  as  John, 
and  as  being  "  on  the  mission." 

From  1715  to  1720  he  was  a  missionary  priest  in 
the  College  or  District  of  St.  Chad,  Staffordshire, 
England.  In  1722-25  he  was  a  missioner  in  England. 
In  another  catalogue  his  name  appears  as  James. 
These  aliases  become  of  importance,  as  will  appear 
farther  on.1 

The  land  upon  which  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  was 
built  was  purchased  in  1729,  but  it  is  believed  full 
payment  was  not  made  until  May  15,  1733,  when  the 
deed  for  the  lot  was  put  on  record.  Father  Greaton's 
residence  was  begun  jn  1732  and  finished  in  1733.  It 
was  a  large  substantial  mansion,  and  is  still  standing. 

The  original  deed,  when  the  church  property  was 
first  purchased,  was  not  recorded,  perhaps  because 
official  sentiment  was  not  then  favorable  to  the 
Catholics  becoming  established  as  a  church  organiza- 
tion, though  public  opinion  was  not  hostile.  While 
the  Catholics  were  few  and  were  visited  occasionally 
by  a  priest,  they  were  almost  unnoticed,  but  when  it 
became  known  that  land  had  been  obtained  for  a 
chapel,  the  Assembly  of  Feb.  6,  1730-31,  passed  an 
act  "enabling  religious  societies  of  Protestants  within 
this  province  to  purchase  lands  for  burial  grounds, 
churches,  houses  of  worship  orschools."  It  is  believed 
this  act  was  designed  to  prevent  "  popish  worshipers" 
from  securing  land.  Though  the  title  and  preamble 
contemplated  only  Protestant  associations,  the  second 
section,  which  is  the  main  enacting  clause  as  to 
religious  societies  previously  formed,  confirms  all 
sales,  gifts,  or  grants  made  of  any  lands  or  tenements 
to  any  person,  in  trust,  for  sites  of  churches,  houses 
of  worship,  schools,  almshouses,  burial  grounds,  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  same  were  sold  or  given,  in 
trust,  for  the  several  religious  societies  for  whose  use 
the  same  were  purchased  or  given. 

At  a  later  period  it  will  appear  that  the  design  of 
this  act  was  to  restrict  orpreventthe  securing  of  lands 
by  any  religious  society  except  Protestants. 

The  erection  of  the  first  Catholic  chapel  in  Phila- 
delphia (eighteen  by  twenty-eight  feet)  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  at  the  session  of  the 
Provincial  Council,  July  25,  1734,  Governor  Patrick 
Gordon  informed  the  Council  that  he  was  under  no 

the  time  of  the  mass  in  1708  up  to  17:52  there  were  bj  immigration  or 
birtli  forty  who  professed  the  Catholic  faith.    Father  Qreatoo  would 

not  have  Ik  t'li  likety  to  elect  even  the   humble  chapel  he  did  were  the 

numbers  of  the  faithful  not  in  excess  of  ten  or  twelve. 

1  For  the  above,  and  other  information  relating  to  Father  Greaton,  we 
are  indebted  to  Brother  Henry  Foley,  S.J,  author  and  compiler  of 
"The  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  com- 


small  concern  to  hear  that  a  house,  lately  built  on 
Walnut  Street,  in  this  city,  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  com- 
monly called  the  "Romish  Chapel,"  where  several 
persons  resorted  on  Sundays  to  hear  mass  openly 
celebrated  by  a  Popish  priest.  He  conceived,  he  said, 
the  public  exercise  of  that  religion  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  England,  some  of  which,  particularly  the 
11th  and  12th  of  King  William  III.,  are  extended  to 
all  His  Majesty's  dominions;  but  those  of  that  per- 
suasion here  imagining  they  have  a  right  to  it  from 
some  general  expressions  in  the  chapter  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  government  by  our 
late  honorable  proprietor,  he  was  desirous  to  know 
the  sentiment  of  this  board  on  the  subject.  It  was 
observed  thereupon  that  if  any  part  of  the  said  char- 
ter was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England  it 
could  be  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  express 
terms  of  the  royal  charter  to  the  proprietary.  The 
consideration  was  postponed  till  next  meeting,  the 
laws  and  charter  to  be  laid  before  the  board. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  31st  of  July  this  matter 
was  resumed : 

"The  minute  of  the  preceding  Council  hemg  read  and  approved,  the 
consideration  uf  what  the  Governor  then  laid  before  the  Board  touch- 
ing the  rvpish  Chappell  was  resumed,  and  the  chatter  of  privileges, 
with  the  laws  of  the  province  concerning  liberty,  being  read,  and  like- 
wise the  Statute  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  King  William  the  Third, 
chapter  4,  it  was  ijuestioned  whether  the  said  statute,  notwithstanding 

the  general  words  in  it,  'all  uthers  his  M;ij. sty's  d moms,' did  extend 

0.  the  plantations  ill  America,  and, admitting  it  did,  whetherany  prose- 
cution could  be  carried  on  here  by  virtue  then-. if  while  tin  ah-u-aid 
law  of  this  province,  passed  so  long  since  as  the  fourth  year  of  her  late 
Majesty,  Queen  Anne,  which  is  live  years  posterior  to  the  said  statute, 
stands  unrepealed.  And  under  this  difficulty  of  concluding  upon  any- 
thing certain  in  the  present  case,  it  is  left  to  the  Governor,  if  he  thinks 
lit.  to  represent  the  matter  to  our  Mip>i  iois  at  homo.  : 
and  directions  in  it." 

In  the  London  Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronologer 
of  July  7,  1737,  a  correspondent,  in  speaking  of  the 
Quakers,  gives  "a  small  specimen  of  a  notable  step 
which  the  people  of  that  profession  have  taken  toward 
the  propagation  of  Popery  abroad,  and  as  I  have  it 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I  confide  in  the  truth  of  it.  .  .  .  In  the  town 
of  Philadelphia,  in  that  colony,  is  a  public  Popish 
chapel,  where  that  religion  has  free  and  open  exercise 
and  in  it  till  the  superstitious  rites  of  that  church  are 
:is  avow  edly  performed  as  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  James.  And  this 
chapel  is  not  only  open  upon  lasts  and  festivals,  but 
is  so  till  day  and  every  day  of  the  week,  and  exceed- 
ingly frequented  at  all  hours  either  for  public  or  pri- 
vate devotion.  .  .  .  This  chapel,  slightly  built  and 
lor  very  good  reasons,  is  but  small  at  present,  though 
there  is  much  more  land  purchased  around  it  for  the 
same  pious  purposes  than  would  contain  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  apartments,  offices,  etc.,  thereunto 
belonging." 

In  reply  to  this  a  correspondent,  on  July  21st, 
said, — 
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"What  private  understanding  may  lie  between  rapists  and  Quakers 
I  know  not  nor  believe  there  is  any.  But  it  is  plain  that  beads,  Agnm 
Dei,  hells,  or  even  mass,  are  in  no  way  detrimental  to  society,  and  the 
Yea  and  Nay  folks  in  Pennsylvania  find  the  Papists  as  useful  in  their 
trade  and  of  as  peaceful  behavior  as  any  sort  of  Christians." 

That  the  Quakers  were  not  hostile  to  the  Catholics 
at  the  time  mentioned  is  also  proven  by  the  letter  of 
Rev.  Colin  Campbell  to  the  secretary  of  the  (London) 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  , 
Parts.  Speaking  of  "  the  obstruction  that  I  and  our  j 
missionaries  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  meet 
with."  under  date  of  Nov.  2,  1742,  he  says, — 

"What  is  the  effect  of  Quakerism  now  in  Pennsylvania  but  a  nursery 
oi  Jesuits  :  no  less  than  two  priests  are  in  Philadelphia,  four  in  Cones- 
toga,  a  county  in  the  country,  and  what  the  end  of  Quaker  power  will 
prove  we  may  plainly  guess.  Many  Irish  Papists  turn  Quakers,  and 
get  into  places  as  well  as  Germans."  ' 

The  "  two  priests"  referred  to  were  Fathers  Greaton 
and  Neale.  Campbell's  predecessor,  Rev.  John  Tal- 
bot, had  bewailed  the  permitting  "  Popish  mass  in 
Philadelphia"  in  1707,  and  declared  that  if  William  I 
Penn  "  had  any  religion  'tis  that,"  and  that  Penn  was 
"a  greater  Antichrist  than  Julian  the  apostate."  He 
also  called  him  "the  lewd  Governor,"  and  charged  i 
that  instead  of  trying  "to  convert  the  Indians  to  the 
faith,  he  labors  to  make  Christians  heathens,  and  pro- 
claims liberty  and  privileges  to  all  that  believe  in  one 
God."-' 

It  was  this  proclaiming  "liberty  and  privileges  to 
all  who   believed   in    one   God"  that   made   Father 
Greaton  and  his  flock  insist,  in  1734,  that  they  "had  | 
the  right  to  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion." 

Thirty-five  years  after  Talbot's  testimony  Rev. Colin 
Campbell's  shows  that  Penn's  policy  had  made  Penn- 
sylvania "a  nursery  of  Jesuits,"  but  strangely,  too, 
that  "  many  Irish  Papists  were  turning  Quakers." 

It  seems  the  principle  of  "tolerating  all  without 
control"  worked  rather  oddly  in  those  days. 

Father  Greaton  was  the  only  priest  stationed  in 
Philadelphia  from  the  building  of  St.  Joseph's  until 
April  21,  1741,  when  Rev.  Henry  Neale,  S.J.,  who 
had  arrived  in  Maryland  from  England  the  year  be- 
fore, came  to  assist  him.  On  the  25th  he  wrote  to 
the  Superior  in  England  (Pennsylvania  then  being  a 
separate  mission  from  Maryland  and  subject  to  the 
provincial  in  England),  saying,  "I  find  things  other- 
wise than  represented  in  England,  I  mean  as  regards 
a  competent  maintenance  of  one  in  my  station,  for 
an  amount  of  twenty  pounds  only  will  not  suffice." 
Father  Neale  died  May  5,  174s.  it  is  not  likely  that 
Father  Neale  remained  in  Philadelphia  from  1741  to 
1 74S,  the  number  of  ( latholics  not  justifying  the  per- 
manent residence  here  of  two  priests. 

As  Rev.  Robert  Harding,  who  succeeded  Father 
Greaton  in  1750,  and  built  St.  Mary's  in  1703,  arrived 
in  this  country  in  1732,  and  is  recorded  as  laboring  in 
Maryland  ami  "occasionally  in  Pennsylvania,"  it  is 


i  iiit,,n  ,.|  tin'  Episcopal  Church  in  Burlington.    P.\    Roy.  Geoi    e 

Hills,    Tre ,  1870. 

:  Ibid. 


not  likely  that  when  he  came  as  successor,  in  1750,  he 
came  to  a  city  he  had  visited  while  on  the  mission 
between  1732and  1741,  when  Rev.  Henry  Neale,  S.  J., 
was  sent  as  assistant  to  Father  Greaton,  and  perhaps 
remained  so  until  his  death,  in  1748. 

In  1747,  Father  Greaton  purchased  from  John 
Michael  Brown  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  for  ninety-two 
pounds,  fifteen  and  one-half  acres  on  Wingohocking 
Creek.  Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  in  "  Woodstock  Letters," 
says,  "  About  the  time  of  Father  Greaton's  profession 
he  came  into  his  patrimony,  and  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom prevailing  in  our  society,  he  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  use  his  money  for  missionary  purposes.  It 
was  with  this  money  he  purchased  the  grounds  on  the 
Nicetown  road,  and  in  other  places  in  the  city  and 
State." 

This  John  Michael  Brown  is  in  several  Catholic 
histories  set  down  as  a  priest  who  attended,  in  1729, 
a  church  near  Nicetown,  erected  by  a  Miss  McGawley 
for  tenantry  she  brought  from  Ireland.  About  1865 
the  remains  of  this  "  Priest"  Brown  were  reinterred 
in  the  graveyard  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Nicetown, 
and  services  performed  appropriate  for  a  deceased 
priest.  But  for  all  that  he  was  not  a  priest  but  "a 
physician,  late  of  the  West  Indies,"  as  he  declared  in 
his  will.     He  ministered  to  bodies,  not  to  souls. 

He  never  assumed  to  be  a  priest.  He  had  vest- 
ments and  chalices  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  for  the 
missionaries  on  their  way  from  Conewago,  Lancaster 
to  Philadelphia,  and  return.  By  will  he  bequeathed 
to  his  sister  Anastatia  his  "church  vestments,"  and, 
we  presume,  likewise  the  sacred  vessels,  as  he  directed 
that  his  sister  Eleanor  should  get  "  all  my  plates  ex- 
cept what  belongs  to  the  church  vestments."  He 
gave  directions  as  to  the  size  of  his  grave-lot,  of  the 
wall  to  be  built  around  it,  and  of  what  material  it 
should  be  constructed,  and  ordered  "  the  bones  of  my 
child,  if  they  may  be  found,  shall  be  interred  with 
my  body"  in  the  grave  "  iu  the  orchard  on  my  plan- 
tation." 

Dr.  Brown  died  in  1750.  His  executors  were  Rev. 
Theodore  Schneider,  Robert  Meade  (great-grand- 
father of  the  late  Gen.  Meade),  and  Robert  Luther, 
of  Mount  Serrat.  By  his  will  he  left  twenty  pounds 
to  Rev.  Theodore  Schneider,  who  had,  in  1741, 
founded  a  mission  at  Goshenhoppen,  Bucks  Co.  In 
1747,  Father  Neale  purchased  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  acres  there  for  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
in  1748  Father  Greaton  bought  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  acres  for  fifty-one  pounds.  Father 
Schneider,  a  Bavarian  Jesuit,  in  that  year  built  the 
first  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  "  the  Gosh- 
enhoppen farm,"  where  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wapeler,  who  also,  in  1741,  founded  the  mission 
al  Conewago,  A. latns  Co.  Father  Schneider  was 
born  in  Bavaria  in  170;;,  and  entered  the  Society  of 
.lesus  in  1721.  Father  Wapeler  was  horn  in  West- 
phalia in  1711,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
L728. 
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As  to  Miss  "  McGawley,"  there  was  no  land-owner 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  name  or  of  any  name 
resembling  it.  A  diligent  search  for  a  record  of 
conveyance  of  land  or  record  of  will  has  failed  to 
discover  any. 

In  the  annual  letters  of  the  English  province  re- 
garding the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland,  as 
given  in  "The  Records  of  the  English  Province  of 
Society  of  Jesus,"  is  the  following  under  date  of  1741 : 

"  In  Pennsylvania.  We  had  opened  a  mission 
here  about  this  year  (1741),  called  Missio  S.  Fran., 
Borgiae,  Pennsylvania,  with  four  Fathers,  having 
Father  Joseph  Grayton  {sic)  as  Superior." 

The  "  mission  opened  about"  1741  must  refer  to 
that  of  Conewago  in  Adams  County,  founded  by 
Rev.  William  Wapeler.  Under  date  of  1746-47  the 
same  authority  has  "  Pennsylvania.  There  were  four 
Fathers,  with  Father  Grayton,  Superior."  "  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  the  same  Father  Superior,  there  were 
five  Fathers  here." 

In  1750  "the  two  missions  [Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania! were  mixed  together." 

Father  Greaton,  as  we  have  stated,  remained  here 
from  1732  to  1750,  then  "the  two  missions  [Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania]  were  mixed  together,"  when 
he  was  recalled  to  Maryland,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death  at  Bohemia,  in  that  State,  on  Sept. 
19,  1752.  According  to  Oliver's  "  Collections,"  he 
died  Aug.  19,  1753 ;  the  "  Catalogue  of  Deceased 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus"  gives  the  date  as 
Aug.  9,  1753.  We  have  accepted  the  date  as  given 
in  De  Courcy  and  Shea's  "  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 

Father  Greaton's  will  was  made  in  Philadelphia 
Sept.  2,  1749,  his  executors  being  Rev.  R.  Harding 
and  Rev.  Robert  Digges,  of  Prince  George  County, 
Md. ;  witnesses,  Rev.  T.  Schneider,  John  Dixon,  and 
Patrick  Carroll. 

Father  Greaton  was  succeeded,  in  1750,  by  Rev. 
Robert  Harding,  S.J.  He  had  come  from  England 
in  1732,  and  labored  in  Maryland  and  missions  until 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  1750,  as  successor  to  Father 
Greaton. 

From  the  building  of  St.  Joseph's  the  faithful  who 
died  were  generally  buried  in  the  space  adjoining  the 
chapel  where  they  had  worshiped,  though  there  is 
foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  southeast  section 
of  what  is  now  Washington  Square  was  used  for  the 
interment  of  Catholics.  It  was  a  space  distinct  from 
the  Potter's  Field,  which  that  square  originally  was, 
and  was  not  solely  for  poor  Catholics. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch  says, — 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  moat  Catholics  of  that  day  were  in- 
terred in  some  burial-ground  in  general  use, — that  of  the  Friends  or  in 
the  Episcopal  Cemetery, — and  that  the  grave  was  blessed  in  each  case, 
according  to  the  HBnal  form  of  burial  service,  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral." 

Before  1748  there  are  no  records  of  burials.  From 
Dec.  24,  1748,  to  Dec.  24,  1749,  there  were  eight  male 


and  ten  female  Catholics  who  were  buried.  From 
the  same  dates  in  the  following  years  the  interments 
numbered  as  set  down  : 


1749- f,<> IS  burials:     7  males    S  females. 

1753-54 21       "  12      '•  9       " 

1754-55 19      "  11      "  8      " 

1755-56 47      "  22      "        25      " 

1856-57 24      "  13      "        11 

1758-59 40      "      Number  by  sex  not  specified. 


Here  is  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  burials 
in  seven  years.  Add  to  that  the  number  from  1732 
up  to  1749,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  nearly  all 
these  were  buried  in  St.  Joseph's,  space  was  becoming 
scarce  toward  1760. 

In  November,  1755,  three  vessels  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, having  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  Catholics. 
These  were  the  banished  Acadians  driven  from  their 
homes  and  brought  to  this  city  as  its  allotment  of 
the  number  of  these  people  forced  from  their  homes 
by  British  oppression.  Though  not  over  one-third  of 
the  number  were  able-bodied  men,  yet  they  "were 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  even  with  fear," 
says  Thompson  Westcott.  A  letter  of  that  time  speaks 
of  them  as  not  being  "  better  than  so  many  scorpions 
in  the  bowels  of  the  country." 

The  war  between  France  and  England,  and  the 
general  alarm  prevailing  that  all  the  Catholics  would 
unite  with  the  French,  was  the  foundation  of  the  fear 
growing  out  of  the  presence  of  these  poor  people 
simply  because  they  were  Catholics.  They  "  were 
of  the  same  superstitious  persuasion  as  our  inward 
enemies,"  it  was  said.  But  many  of  the  banished  were 
sickly,  and  all  were  poor.  Subscriptions  for  their  re- 
lief were  taken  up.  They  were  quartered  on  the 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  Pine  Street,  above 
Fifth. 

Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  writing  from 
Philadelphia  to  Governor  Diuwiddie,  of  Virginia,  on 
Aug.  19,  1755,  speaks  of  the  defenseless  condition  of 
the  colony,  and  says  that  the  French  "might  march 
in  and  be  strengthened  by  the  Germans  and  Irish 
Catholics,  who  are  numerous  here."  He  wrote  to 
Governor  Hardy,  of  New  York,  on  July  5,  1756,  de- 
claring that  "the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  province  of  Maryland  are  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion."  Governor  Hardy,  in 
replying,  says,  "  I  have  heard  that  you  have  an  in- 
genious Jesuit  in  Philadelphia." 

At  the  time  of  and  just  after  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  the  position  of  the  Catholics  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  that  of  a  class  suspected  of  sympathizing 
and  aiding,  if  occasion  allowed,  the  French,  who, 
being  Catholics,  were  judged  to  have  the  good  will  of 
all  Catholics  irrespective  of  nationality.  In  those  days 
the  Catholics  were  Irish  and  German. 

Lord  Loudon,  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
America,  had  a  return  made  to  him  on  April  29,  1757, 
df  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania 
in  17."i7,  which  is  as  follows: 
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Men.  Women. 

Under  tin.  care  of  Hobert  Harding: 

In  ami  .■il>nut    I  "in'la-l.-l  J'lii :i.  l.«-i  rr^r  al  i   Irish  (or 

English) 72  78 

In  Chester  County 18  22 

Under  the  care  of  Theodore  Schneider: 

In  and  about  Philadelphia,  being  all  Germans.  107  121 

Philadelphia  County,  but  up  country IS  10 

Berks  County 62  55 

Northampton  County 68  62 

Northampton  County,  Irish 17  12 

Bucks  County 14  11 

Chester  County 13  9 

Chester  County,  Irish 9  6 

Under  the  care  of  Father  Farmer: 

In  Lancaster  County,  Germans 108  94 

lo  Lancaster  futility,  Irish 22  27 

In  Berks  (' ty,  Germans 41  :19 

In  Berks  County,  Irish 5  3 

I-,  Chester  County,  Irish     23  17 

Li    C|,.-te,  •    ty,  G, 3 

In  Cumberland  County,  Irish 6  6 

ruder  the  caie  ..f  Matthias  Manners: 

In  York  County,  Germans M  62 

In  York  County,  Irish 35  38 

692  673 

Total  sum 1365 

April  29,  1757. 

With  the  total  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  and  these  widely  separated,  and  about  one- 
half  women,  the  authorities  were  yet  fearful.  A 
militia  act  was  passed  in  that  year  ordering  that,  in 
taking  the  names  of  all  persons  liable  to  military 
duty,  the  name  of  "  what  religious  society  each  person 
belongs"  should  be  taken,  "especially  such  as  are 
Papists  or  reputed  Papists  ;"  and  all  such,  when  found, 
were  not  allowed  to  belong  to  the  militia,  and  all 
"  arms,  military  accoutrements,  gunpowder,  and  am- 
munition, of  what  kind  soever,  which  any  Papist  or 
reputed  Papist  shall  have  in  his  house  or  houses  or 
elsewhere,  shall  be  taken"  from  them,  and  "shall  be 
delivered  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  within  whose 
district  the  said  arms  are  found,  by  him  to  be  safely 
kept  for  public  use." 

To  have,  to  conceal,  or  deny  the  possession  of  any 
such  "arms,  accoutrements,  gunpowder,  or  ammuni- 
tion" was  an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
"three  months."  But  all  "Papists  or  reputed  Pa- 
pists," though  thus  debarred  from  joining  the  militia 
or  having  arms,  were  yet  taxed  twenty  shillings,  to 
be  "  paid  the  captain  of  each  militia  company"  by  all 
between  seventeen  and  forty-five  years,  and  parents 
were  held  for  all  young  men  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one. 

In  November,  1756,  a  number  of  Catholics  were 
arrested  in  Philadelphia  for  "  being  disaffected  and 
treasonable,"  and  Dr.  Hugh  Mathews  had  company 
at  his  house  that  was  deemed  seditious,  as  "  many 
letters  and  papers  had  been  read  and  handed  about 
in  the  said  company  which  there  was  great  reason  to 
suspect  contained  some  traitorous  and  treasonable 
matter." 

Still,  Father  Harding  and  his  flock  were  unde- 
terred. In  1757,  while  all  this  injustice  growing  out 
of  fear  was  being  perpetrated,  he  "peacefully  razed 
to  the  ground"  the  original  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's, 
and  erected  one  sixty  by  forty  feet. 


In  August,  1758,  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer  (Ger- 
man name  Steinmeyer)  came  to  Philadelphia  to  aid 
Father  Harding,  with  particular  reference  to  minis- 
tering to  the  Germans.  His  register  of  baptisms  and 
marriages  began  on  Aug.  29,  1758.  He  was  born  in 
Swabia,  Germany,  Oct.  13,  1720.  He  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  at  Landesperge,  Sept.  26,  1743,  and 
arrived  in  America  June  20,  1752.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Corcoran  to  Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  S.J. : 
"  He  was  tall  and  upright,  of  a  ruddy,  pleasing  coun- 
tenance;  graceful  in  manner  and  fluent  in  conversa- 
tion ;  full  of  bon  homie  and  anecdotes.  ...  In  his 
deportment  he  was  gentle,  like  his  Model,  but  show- 
ing by  the  bright  flash  of  his  light  gray  eyes  that  he 
could  feel  for  his  master's  honor  and  defend  his 
cause."  Father  Jordan  adds,  "  He  was  a  philoso- 
pher and  astronomer,  intimate  witli  the  literati  of  his 
day,  and  in  1779  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  soon  to  be  Philadelphia's  pride." 
He  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1820-22  as 
being  "of  a  slender  form,"  and  having  "a  counte- 
nance mild,  gentle,  and  beaming  with  an  expression 
almost  seraphic.  .  .  .  My  childish  imagination,"  said 
the  writer,  "ever  personified  in  him  one  of  the  Apos- 
tles." 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  Germans 
in  this  city,  he  journeyed  as  a  missionary  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  among 
the  scattered  people  of  these  regions.  By  the  Catho- 
lics of  New  York  his  name  should  be  held  in  vener- 
ation as  having  been  in  reality  the  apostle  of  the 
faith  in  that  city.  The  excessive  labors  of  a  long- 
continued  service  as  a  missionary  at  length  affected 
the  health  of  this  devoted  Jesuit.  According  to  his 
usual  custom  of  visiting  New  York  once  a  month,  he 
set  out  for  that  city  April  10, 1785,  while  unwell.  He 
discharged  his  task,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
May  7th.  He  continued  to  do  duty  until  about  two 
weeks  before  his  death,  on  Aug.  17,  1786. 

St.  Joseph's  "  chapel"  was  enlarged  in  1757.  After 
the  enlargement  of  the  church  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  the  burial-space,  the  necessity  for  a 
burial-ground  was  acknowledged.  "It  was,"  says 
Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  S.J.,  "  rather  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  resting-places  for  those  who  ' sleep  in  the 
Lord'  than  the  increased  number  of  those  'fighting 
the  combat'  that  induced  the  purchase  of  the  ground" 
now  St.  Mary's. 

In  1758  a  subscription-list  for  the  purchase  of  most 
of  the  ground  at  present  occupied  by  St.  Mary's 
Church  and  graveyard  was  opened,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence subscribed. 

The  money  being  thus  secured,  the  purchase  was 
made  on  May  10,  1759. 

Joseph  Shippen  and  his  wife  conveyed  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  (subject  to  a  small 
quit-rent)  to. lames  Reynolds  (mastmaker) and  Bryan 
O'llara  ( perukemaker)  the  lot  of  ground,  sixty-three 
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by  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet,  now  occupied  When  St.  Mary's  was   built    it  was  denominated 

by  St,  Mary's.  Mission  No.  1  in  a  report,  in  1765,  of  Rev.  George 

On  Jan.  22,  1760,  Reynolds  and  O'Hara  conveyed  '  Hunter,   Superior   of    the    Jesuits,    to    Kev.    James 

this  property  to  Daniel  Swan  (coachman),  Thomas  Dennett,  the  English  Provincial,  and  its  income  set 

Mallaby  (rigger),  John  Cottringer  (tailor),  Edward  down  as  ninety  pounds,  of  which   forty-fh 

Harrington    (carpenter,— he  owned    the   ground    on  j  were   from   house-rents,  twenty  pounds    salary   from 

the  northward),  William  Hussey  (tailor),  and  James  London,   and   twenty-five  pounds   gratuities.      This 

White  (merchant).  twenty  pound  salary  was  derived  from  the  fund  said 

The  deed  of  purchase  was  acknowledged  on  Jan.  to  have  been  bequeathed  by  Sir  John  James  for  the 

26,  1760.     A  declaration  of  trust  was  signed  by  Swan  missions  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  Rev.  Henry  Neale, 
and  his  associates  named  above,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  property  was  "  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
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direction  and  appointment  of  the  members  of  a  con- 
gregation professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  on  the 
south  side  of  Walnut  Street,"  and  that  said  property 
"was  purchased  with  the  proper  moneys  raised  by  a 
voluntary  subscription  or  contribution  of  the  said 
congregation  to  the  intent  only  that  we  or  such  or  so 
many  of  us  as  shall  be  and  continue  in  unity  and  re- 
ligious fellowship  with  the  said  congregation  should 
stand  and  be  seized  of  the  said  lot  of  ground  and 
premises  to  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  ...  for 
the  benefit,  use,  service,  and  behoof  of  the  said 
chapel  and  congregation,  and  for  a  place  to  bury  their 
dead  forever." 

This  declaration  of  trust  was  not  recorded  until 
Jan.  28,  1788,  or  twenty-eight  years  after  it  was  exe 
cuted.  The  cost  of  recording  was  eleven  shillings 
sixpence. 

Interments  were  at  once  made  in  the  new  burial- 
ground,  and  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  ground 
may  now  be  seen  the  tombstone  of  one  who  died 
April  20,  1760.  I 

The  St.  Mary's  burying-ground  having  been  ob- 
tained and  used,  the  active  members  of  the  faithful 
set  about  procuring  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
The  subscription-list  shows  that  U::i">  U.<.  were  sub- 
scribed, and  that  the  managers  contributed  £22  10s. 


who  came  as  assistant  to  Father  Greaton  in  1741, 
speaks  of  twenty  pounds  as  not  being  sufficient  for 
his  support,  it  is  probable  that 
this  so-called  Sir  John  James 
fund  w:is  then  existing,  though 
the  earliest  known  record  of  its 
existence  is  a  record  of  Bishop 
Challoner,  made  Sept.  29,  1748. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Sir 
John  James  fund  was  Father 
Greaton's  patrimony  invested 
under  this  assumed  name  to 
protect  it  from  being  confis- 
cated, owing  to  the  persecu- 
tions which  the  Jesuits  and  all 
Catholics  were  subjected  to  in 
England. 

By   injudicious   investments 
the  fund  so  decreased  that  the 
ki  E  in   L776  bequest  to  Pennsylvania   mis- 

J  sion   ceased,  as  a  forty  pound 

bequest  to  the  poor  of  London 
had  to  be  satisfied.  In  December,  1768,  Father  Har- 
ding presented  to  John  Dickinson,  author  of  the 
"Farmer's  Letters,"  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Pennsylvania,  thanking  Mr.  Dick- 
inson for  his  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  American 
liberty. 

About  1770,  Joseph  Crtikshank,  on  Market  Street, 
between  Second  and  Third,  reprinted  from  the  sev- 
enth London  edition  the  first  Catholic  prayer-book 
printed  in  this  country,  entitled  "The  Garden  of  the 
Soul;  or,  a  Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises  and  In- 
structions for  Christians  who  being  in  the  world 
aspire  to  Devotion." 

On  Sept.  1,  1772,  Rev.  Robert  Hardin-  died,  aged 
seventy  years.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Septem- 
ber 2d  said  of  him  that  he  was  "a  gentleman  who  in 
the  integrity  of  his  life  and  exemplary  conversation 
is  greatly  lamented."  Rev.  Jacob  Duch6  said  of 
him,  "  He  is  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and  is  much 
esteemed,  I  am  told,  by  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  this  city  for  his  prudence,  his  m 
his  known  attachment  to  British  liberty,  and  his  un- 
affected pious  labors  among  the  people  to  whom  he 
officiates." 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sons  of  St 
George. 

Father  Harding  was  succeeded  in  the  title  t"  the 
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church  property  by  Rev.  John  Lewis,  as  the  will  of 
Father  Harding  directed.  He  was  vicar-general  of 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London  and  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  thus  entitled  to  the  revenues  of  the  so- 
ciety's property.  Father  Farmer  remained  alone 
from  the  time  of  Father  Harding's  death  until  Rev. 
Robert  Molyneux  came,  about  June,  1773.  He  and 
Father  Farmer  were  pastors  during  the  Revolution. 
"Their  voices  were,"  says  Rev.  P.  A.Jordan,  S.J., 
"  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  and  aided  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Irish  brigade  and  the  dragoons  under  the 
Catholic  Gen.  Moylan." 

Washington  and  John  Adams,  on  Oct.  9,  1774, 
"  went  to  the  Romish  Church  in  the  afternoon,"  as  is 
stated  in  an  entry  in  Washington's  diary  and  Adams' 
letter  to  his  wife,  Abigail. 

Washington  made  no  comments  in  his  diary,  but 
Adams  speaks  of  "  the  afternoon's  entertainment" 
being  to  him  "  awful  and  affecting ;  the  poor  wretches 
fingering  their  beads,  chanting  Latin,  not  a  word  of 
which  they  understood ;  their  Pater  Nosters  and  Ave 
Marias;  their  holy  water ;  their  crossing  themselves 
perpetually  ;  their  bowing  and  kneelingandgenuflect- 
ing  before  the  altar.  .  .  .  Here  is  everything  which 
can  lay  hold  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  imagination,  every- 
thing which  can  charm  and  bewitch  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  I  wonder  how  Luther  ever  broke  the 
spell?"  ' 

There  was  at  this  time  but  one  Catholic  congrega- 
tion, though  there  were  two  "  chapels,"— the  "  Old" 
and  "  New," — St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's.  The 
former  was  used  for  week-day  services,  the  latter  for 
Sunday.  It  is  believed  the  present  St.  Mary's  Church 
was  the  one  visited  by  Washington  and  Adams  in 
1774,  and  also  by  Washington  on  Sunday,  May  27, 
1787. 

In  March,  177(5,  Congress  appointed  a  commission  to 
visit  Canada  to  secure  the  aid  or  neutrality  of  the  Cana- 
dians. Rev.  John  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  accompanied 
Franklin  and  Chase.  Father  Carroll  came  to  Phila- 
delphia >'ii  route  to  New  York,  and  was  given  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Father  Farmer  to  Rev.  Peter 
R.  Floquet,  S.J.,  of  Montreal.  The  mission  proved 
a  failure,  and  Father  Carroll  returned  in  June  to 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  at  St.  Joseph's  for  several 
days. 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Congress  attended 
a  Catholic  Church  was  at  the  funeral  of  Monsieur  Du 
Coudray.  This  French  engineer  officer,  while  on  his 
way  to  join  Washington's  army,  15th  of  September, 
1777,  was  drowned  while  crossing  the  Schuylkill 
River  at  the  Middle  Ferry.  While  crossing  in  a  scow 
the  horse  upon  which  he  was  seated  took  fright  and 
plunged  overboard,  carrying  his  rider  with  him.  Du 
Coudray  had  just,  assumed  the  duty  of  inspector- 
general  of  the  American  army.     In  honor  of  his  ser- 


vices, and  perhaps  with  the  expectation  of  assistance 
from  France,  Congress  resolved  that  this  officer  should 
be  buried  with  honors  of  war,  and  that  the  members 
of  that  body  should  attend  his  funeral. 

Gerard,  the  French  minister,  invited  "the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  State,  the 
Council  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  a  number  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  city"  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 1779,  "at  the  new  Catholic  chapel." 
This  was  at  St.  Mary's.  The  invitation  sent  to  Dr. 
Rush  can  be  found  in  the  Ridgway  Library,  and  the 
discourse  of  the  chaplain  to  Gerard  delivered  upon 
this  occasion  was  published  in  The  United  States  Maga- 
zine for  1779. 

On  Sept.  21, 1779,  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  as 
successor  of  Gerard  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
instructed  in  the  English  language  by  Father  Moly- 
neux. 

In  1781  subscriptions  "towards  paying  for  the  old 
school-house  and  lot  purchased  for  £400"  were  taken 
up  and  £180  3s.  subscribed;  £54  17s.  6<f.  was  also 
subscribed  "  towards  building  the  new  school-house." 
It  was  finished  in  May,  1782,  at  a  cost  of  £440  151s., 
and  was  situated  back  of  Walnut  Street,  in  the  rear 
of  what  is  now  No.  326  Walnut  Street.  The  ground 
was  bought  from  Samuel  Meredith. 

On  May  8,  1780,  the  funeral  of  Don  Juan  de  Mi- 
railes,  the  acting  Spanish  ambassador,  took  place  at 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  church  was,  we  believe, 
St.  Mary's,  as  its  size  alone  made  it  necessary  to  use 
it  on  account  of  the  large  attendance. 

The  members  of  Congress  and  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  public  men  attended  a  Te  Deum  celebration  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
son  of  Louis. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  4,  1781,  a  mass  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  at  Yorktown  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Mary's  Church.  Abbe  Bandol,  chaplain  to  the 
French  minister,  delivered  the  discourse.  Many  of 
the  principal  public  men  then  in  Philadelphia  at- 
tended on  the  invitation  of  the  French  minister. 

This  is  the  Te  Deum  celebration  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  St.  Joseph's  Church  at  which  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and  De  Grasse  are  said 
to  have  attended.  Investigation  proves  they  could 
not  have  been  present,  and  as  St.  Mary's  was  the 
church,  the  church  used  on  Sundays  or  great  occa- 
sions, we  believe  this  celebration  took  place  there. 

In  1782,  St.  Mary's  Church  was  greatly  improved. 
Additional  pews  were  placed  in  it  and  galleries 
were  erected.  The  total  subscription  for  this  was 
£1204  17s.  Irf. 

On  Aug.  17,  1786,  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer  died. 
The  funeral  services  were  performed  at  St.  Mary's, 
where  Rev.  Robert  Molyneux  delivered  the  discourse. 
The  burial  took  place  at  old  St.  Joseph's.  He  was 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
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26th  of  September,  1743.  "He  was,"  said  Father 
Molyneux,  "esteemed  by  all  ranks  and  particularly 
reverenced  and  loved  by  his  flock,  who  had  nearer 
opportunities  of  knowing  his  singular  worth  and 
merit." 

That  he  was  "esteemed  by  all  ranks"  may  be 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Hon.  John  Swanwick,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions," 
Philadelphia,  1797,  has  a  poem  addressed  "To  Rev. 
Robert  Molyneux  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Ferdinand 
Farmer." 

"His  funeral  was  attended,"  says  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  Aug.  23, 1786,  "  by  all  the  Protestant  clergy, 
the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  pro- 
fessors and  trustees  of  the  University,  and  a  vast 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  denominations  in 
this  city." 

In  the  fall  of  1784,  Rev.  John  Carroll,  Superior  of 
the  missions,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  as  he  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda on  June  9,  1784,  "to  confer  the  sacraments 
of  confirmation,  bless  oils,  etc."  In  1787  he  was 
appointed  the  first  bishop  of  Baltimore. 

Father  Farmer  died  Aug.  17,  1786.  Rev.  Francis 
Beeston  succeeded  him  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1787,  and  remained  until  recalled  to  Maryland,  in 
1790.  In  April,  Rev.  J.  B.  Cause'  came,  and  remained 
until  December,  when  he  went  to  Westmoreland 
County,  near  the  present  town  of  Greensburg,  to  attend 
a  Catholic  colony  settled  there.  In  October,  1787, 
Rev.  William  O'Brien  was  here.  Rev.  Peter  Helbron 
came  in  November.  Father  Molyneux  remained 
until  February,  1788,  and  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by 
Rev.  Laurence  Graessl,  who  came  here  as  early  as 
Nov.  4,  1787.  In  May,  1789,  Rev.  Thomas  Keating 
was  assistant,  and  remained  until  September,  1790, 
when  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  where  he  founded 
the  first  church.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
died  early  in  1793.  Rev.  Francis  Anthony  Fleming 
came  on  Dec.  30,  1789.  Rev.  Christopher  Vincent 
Keating  came  Jul}',  1790,  and  remained  until  Decem- 
ber, 1795,  when  he  returned  to  Dublin.  Rev.  Leon- 
ard Neale,  afterward  the  second  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, came  on  Dec.  21,  1793. 

During  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  Fathers  Graessl, 
Keating,  and  Fleming  labored  as  Catholic  priests 
everywhere  do  in  times  of  pestilence.  Fathers  Graessl 
and  Fleming  gave  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  duty. 
During  the  fever  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  Cath- 
olics died.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
were  buried  at  St.  Mary's,  thirty  in  the  German  por- 
tion of  it,  and  fifty-four  at  Holy  Trinity. 

In  1795,  Rev.  Matthew  Carr,  O.S.A.,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia from  Ireland.  He  built  St.  Augustine's  Church 
in  1800.  Rev.  Dr.  Carr,  on  April  10,  1798,  blessed 
the  marriage  of  Le  Chevalier  de  Yrujo,  minister  of 
France,  to  Maria  Teresa  Sarah  McKean,  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  McKean. 


After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  affairs 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  were  conducted  by  managers. 
In  the  fall  of  1787  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of 
St.  Mary's  was  organized,  and  on  Saturday,  Sept.  13, 
1788,  was  incorporated.  The  trustees  named  were 
Rev.  Robert  Molyneux  (the  title  being  in  his  name), 
Rev.  Francis  Beeston,  Rev.  Laurence  Graessl  i  pas- 
tors), George  Meade,  Thomas  Fitzsimtfions,  James 
Byrne,  Paul  Esling,  John  Cottringer,  James  Eck, 
Mark  Willcox,  and  John  Carrell. 

In  1795-97  the  priests  stationed  in  this  city  were 
Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  Rev.  Michael  Ennis,  Rev, 
Matthew  Carr,  O.S.A.  In  1798-99  the  priests  who 
from  time  to  time  performed  duties  at  St.  Joseph's  or 
St.  Mary's  were  Very  Rev.  M.  Carr,  O.S.A.,  Rev. 
John  Rossitter,  O.S.A.  (had  been  an  officer  of  the 
French  army,  remained  in  this  country  and  became 
a  priest),  Rev.  George  Stanton,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  John 
Burke  (died  September  or  October,  1799),  Rev.  B.  A. 
McMahon,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  Peter  Helbron,  Rev.  Nicho- 
las Brennan,  Rev.  Francis  Beeston,  Rev.  D.  Boury, 
Rev.  Philip  Stafford,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  William  O'Brien, 
Rev.  Michael  Lacy,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  who  in 
March,  1799,  went  to  Georgetown  College  as  rector, 
and  on  Dec.  7,  1800,  became  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Carroll,  and  his  successor  in  1815.  Father  Neale 
was  the  last  of  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Joseph's  and  St. 
Mary's  until  St.  Joseph's  came  in  possession  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1833,  save  for  a  brief  period  in  1814,  when 
John  Grassi,  S.J.,  was  stationed  there.  In  1817, 
Father  Grassi  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  rector 
of  the  Propaganda.     He  died  Dec.  12,  1849. 

In  1798,  Rev.  Michael  Ennis  and  Rev.  Joseph  La 
Grange  died  of  yellow  fever,  which  then  prevailed. 

In  1800,  Rev.  M.  Carr  was  pastor,  assisted  by  Rev. 
John  Rossitter.  Rev.  Philip  Stafford,  Rev.  George 
Stanton,  Rev.  William  O'Brien,  and  Rev.  B.  A.  Mc- 
Mahon were  here  also  in  January,  1800. 

In  1801,  Fathers  Carr,  Rossitter,  Stafford,  and  Lacy 
were  in  the  city.  The  Augustinians  went  to  St. 
Augustine's  Church  in  1802,  and  in  January.  1802, 
Rev.  Raphael  Fitzpatrick  became  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's. 

On  April  12,  1803,  Rev.  Michael  Egan,  O.S.F., 
came  to  Philadelphia  from  Lancaster,  where  he  had 
been  assistant  to  Rev.  A.  L.  de  Barth  since  his  arrival 
from  Ireland,  in  1802.  He  was  pastor  until  appointed 
the  first  bishop  of  Philadelphia  by  Pius  VII.  on 
April  8,  1809,  who  decreed  the  founding  of  four  new 
dioceses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Bards- 
town.  The  consecration  of  Father  Egan  as  bishop 
took  place  at  Baltimore,  Oct.  28,  1810. 

In  1804-7,  Fathers  Egan  and  Rossitter  wen-  pas- 

j  tors.    On  Dec.  26, 1808,  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold  and  Rev. 

James   Harold   came.      They  remained    until    1S13, 

I  when   they  returned  to  Ireland,  in   consequence  of 

difficulties  with  Bishop  Egan. 
|      On  July  22, 1814,  Bishop  Egan  died,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Mary's. 
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Fmm  his  death  until  December,  1820.  Philadelphia 
was  without  a  bishop.  Father  De  Barth  acted  as  I 
administrator.  Several  to  whom  the  appointment 
was  tendered  declined.  Rev.  William  V.  Harold, 
for  whom  it  was  sought,  was  refused.  Finally  Very 
Rev.  Henry  Conwell,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  accepted.  He  found  Rev.  William  Hogan 
acting  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Vicar-General  De  Barth.  By  reports  given 
him  he  deemed  it  proper  to  suspend  Father  Hogan. 
Then  ensued  that  lamentable  schism  of  which  we 
will  speak  more  particularly  in  the  account  of  St. 
Mary's  Church. 

From  this  time  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  are  to  j 
be  considered  as  separate  churches,  having  separate 
pastors,  and  until  the  cessation  of  the  strife  distinct 
and    antagonistic    interests.      Heretofore    they   had  j 
been  one  congregation.     All  the  priests  lived  at  St. 
Joseph's. 

In  1821  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  enlarged.     The  : 
adherents  of  Bishop  Conwell  came  to  St.  Joseph's  to 
worship. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  1821,  the  adherents  of  Bishop 
Conwell  assembled  at  St.  Joseph's,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  before  daylight  proceeded  to  St. 
Mary's,  and  took  possession.  When  the  Hoganites 
assembled  ensued  "  the  battle  of  St.  Mary's." 

On  March  1,  1823,  a  meeting  was  held  at  St. 
Joseph's  of  those  sustaining  Bishop  Conwell  in  the 
Hogan  schism,  and  opposing  the  amending  of  the 
charter  of  St.  Mary's  by  the  State  Legislature  so  as 
to  create  a  board  of  trustees  of  eleven  laymen  and 
excluding  priests.  Charles  Johnson,  John  Keating, 
Jr.,  Michael  Mc.Grath,  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  and 
John  Carrell,  Sr.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  declared  in  bishops  alone  was  the 
right  to  appoint  pastors;  that  the  pious  founders  of 
St.  .Mary's  intended  "its  pastor  should  at  all  times 
participate  in  the  management  of  its  temporal  con- 
cern," and  that  the  alteration  of  the  charter  as  pro-  i 
posed  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Senate  was  an  in- 
fringement of  chartered  right,  and  defeating  the 
intentions  of  the  founders. 

In  1823,  Rev.  John  Walsh  was  at  St.  Joseph's. 

On  Feb.  13,  1824,  Bishop  Conwell,  while  residing 
at  Si.  Joseph's,  baptized  Joseph  Lucien  Charles  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  son  of  Charles  Julius  Laurence 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  his  wife  Princess  Zenaide  ! 
Charlotte  Julia,  daughter  of  Joseph,  formerly  king  of 
Spain.  Tin-  lattei  was  the  godfather,  and  the  god- 
mother was  Letitia,  mother  of  Emperor  Napoleon. 
She  was  represented  by  proxy , — the  Princess  Charlotte 
Bonaparte,  the  child's  aunt.  Ex-King  Joseph  pre- 
sented Bishop  Conwell  with  a  diamond  episcopal  ring, 
formerly  the  property  of  Cardinal  Xiuienes. 

In  March.  1824,  notice  was  given  in  the  papers 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  church  was  necessary, 
and  contributions  were  solicited.     At  this  time  the 


notice  declared  "  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's  to  be 
utterly  disproportioned  to  the  extensive  number  of 
the  congregation,  and  in  all  respects  unsuited  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship." 

In  1824  the  clergymen  at  the  church  were  Bishop 
Conwell,  Rev.  William  V.  Harold,  Rev.  J.  Cum- 
miskey,  and  Rev.  John  Ryan. 

In  1825,  Bishop  Conwell,  Rev.  J.  Cummiskey,  and 
Rev.  John  Ryan  were  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  Father 
Jordan  says  that  in  this  year  Rev.  C.  Ferry  was  one 
of  "the  canons  or  prebendaries  of  St.  Joseph's." 

In  1826,  Rev.  Roger  Baxter  was  stationed  at  the 
church,  remaining  there  until  his  death,  May  22, 1827. 
Rev.  James  Smith  took  his  place,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  remained  long. 

In  February,  1827,  Rev.  John  Hughes,  afterward 
the  illustrious  archbishop  of  New  York,  who  had 
here  been  ordained  Oct.  15,  1826,  and  stationed  at 
Bedford,  Pa.,  was  recalled  and  stationed  at  St. 
Joseph's,  after  the  death  of  Father  Baxter,  to  take 
the  place  of  Rev.  William  V.  Harold,  removed  by 
Bishop  Conwell.  The  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  was 
Rev.  T.  J.  Donahoe,  with  Father  Hughes,  Rev.  John 
Reilley,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Cooper  as  assistants. 

The  trouble  at  St.  Mary's  still  continued.  But  at 
"  St.  Joseph's,"  wrote  Father  Hughes  on  May  2, 1828, 
"  all  is  quiet.  I  received  such  encouragement  that  I 
was  lately  on  the  point  of  enlarging  the  church,  which 
is  much  too  small  for  the  concourse  of  people  that 
attend  it.     But  1  have  declined  for  the  present." 

In  1829,  Rev.  T.  Donahoe  was  pastor,  and  Rev. 
John  Hughes  assistant.  On  Dec.  29,  1829,  Father 
Hughes  wrote  to  Rev.  M.  Purcell :  "  At  the  little  chapel 
of  St.  Joseph's  there  is  peace  and  piety.  They  are, 
generally,  poor ;  and  Massillon  says,  '  the  poor  are  the 
objects  of  God's  predilection.'  " 

In  June,  1830,  Bishop  Kenrick  came  to  Philadel- 
phia as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Conwell,  whose  episcopal 
residence  was  at  St.  Joseph's.  He  speedily  and  effec- 
tively grappled  with  the  trustee  troubles  at  St.  Mary's, 
and  by  vigorous  and  resolute  measures  destroyed  the 
rebellious  spirit  and  introduced  harmony. 

In  April,  1833,  the  Jesuits  were  placed  in  charge  of 
St.  Joseph's,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  direct 
its  affairs.  Rev.  Stephen  Dubuisson  was  appointed  a 
Superior. 

In  1837  it  was  determined  to  build  a  new  church. 
On  Monday,  May  7,  1838,  mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
old  church  for  the  last  time.  On  June  4th  the  corner- 
stone of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  by  Rev.  James 
Ryder,  senior  pastor,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Con- 
well. Rev.  Felix  Joseph  Barbelin  was  assistant  pastor. 
In  1839  he  became  pastor,  and  so  remained  until  his 
death.  June  8,  1869. 

On  Jan.  11.  1810,  the  first  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  organized  in  this  country  outside  of  a  Catholic 
college,  was  instituted  by  Father  Barbelin.  On  Fri- 
day, April  22,  1842,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Conwell  died. 
On  Jan.  31,  1848,  a  society  for  the  relief  of  emigrants 
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from  Ireland  was  organized.  It  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Girard  Avenue. 

St.  Mary's  Church  was  founded  1763,  by  Rev. 
Robert  Harding.  The  contributions  for  its  erection 
amounted  to  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds. 

In  colonial  and  Revolutionary  days  St.  Mary's  was 
the  principal  Catholic  Church  of  this  city.  It  was 
used  on  Sundays  and  special  occasions,  St.  Joseph's 
(the  old  chapel)  being  used  for  services  on  week-days. 

In  1782,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fonr  pounds  were  taken  up  for  the  improvement  of 
the  church,  and  new  pews,  galleries,  and  other  addi- 
tions were  made. 

On  July  4,  1779,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  celebrated  at  this 
church.  The  French  minister  (Gerard)  invited  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  then  present  in 
Philadelphia  to  attend. 

Feb.  22, 1800,  was  "a  day  of  mourning  throughout 
the  United  States"  for  the  death  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. St.  Mary's  was  draped  in  mourning,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Carr  delivered  an  eulogium  on  his  character. 

In  1810  the  church  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size. 
On  April  11, 1811,  Gen.  Stephen  Moylan  died,  and  on 
the  14th  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's. 

On  July  22,  1814,  Bishop  Egan  died.  Rev.  L.  de 
Barth  became  administrator,  and  acted  until  the  ap- 
pointment and  arrival  of  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Conwell, 
early  in  December,  1820.  At  this  time  the  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  was  Rev.  William  Hogan,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  April,  1820,  by  Father  De  Barth.  Father 
Hogan  said  St.  Mary's  was  at  this  time  "the  largest 
congregation  in  America."  On  Dec.  12, 1820,  Bishop 
Conwell  suspended  him.  Then  ensued  the  schism  in 
the  congregation,  which  became  divided  into  "Hogan- 
ites"  and  "  Bishopites."  On  April  9,  1822,  when  trus- 
tees were  elected  a  riot  took  place,  and  a  portion  of  the 
wall  and  railing  of  the  church  were  torn  down  and 
used  as  missiles.  Both  factions  held  elections,  the 
Bishopites  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  the  Hogan- 
ites  on  the  north.  Two  sets  of  trustees  were  elected, 
and  appeals  to  the  courts  and  to  Rome  were  made  by 
both  parties.  Hogan  left  Philadelphia  in  1823,  and 
spoke  and  wrote  against  the  Church.  He  married 
twice,  and  died  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1848.  By  this 
schism  many  Catholics  abandoned  their  faith.  The 
controversy  continued  until  finally  suppressed  by  the 
vigorous  course  of  Bishop  Kenrick,  soon  after  his 
arrival  as  coadjutor  bishop,  in  1830.  In  April,  1831, 
he  ordered  "  the  cessation  of  all  sacred  functions"  at 
the  church.  On  May  18th  the  trustees  submitted, 
declaring  that  "they  disclaimed  all  right  to  interfere 
in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church,"  since  which 
time  there  has  been  peace  at  St.  Mary's. 

In  April,  1828,  Rev.  William  Sfathew,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.   Jeremiah    Keiley   became   pastors.      In    1829, 


Rev.  Tolontina  de  Silva  was  assistant  to  Father 
Keiley,  who  remained  in  pastoral  charge  until  the 
close  of  1834,  when  he  opened,  on  Jan.  1,  1835, 
Laurel  Hill  College.  The  enterprise  not  proving 
successful,  it  was  closed  in  August.  On  Sept.  24, 
1837,  Rev.  C.  J.  Carter  became  an  assistant  to 
Bishop  Kenrick.  He  became  pastor  in  1841,  and 
remained  until  March,  1849,  when  he  erected  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption,  on  Spring  Garden  Street, 
below  Twelfth,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Father  Carter's  successor  was  Rev.  George  Strobel, 
who  died  in  1877.  He  had  been  stationed  at  St. 
Mary's  from  August,  1S46.  In  March,  1838,  Rev. 
Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  brother  of  the  bishop,  be- 
came a  pastor.  He  remained  until  appointed  coad- 
jutor to  Bishop  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  con- 
secrated at  St.  Mary's  on  Nov.  30,  1841.  He  is  now 
the  venerated  archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  He  succeeded 
Bishop  Rosati  in  1847. 

During  the  riots  of  1844  St.  Mary's  was  guarded 
by  military  and  by  members  of  the  congregation,  but 
it  was  not  injured. 

The  present  rector  is  Very  Rev.  Ignatius  F.  Horst- 
mann,  D.D.,  a  native  of  this  city,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  impressive  speakers  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  has  been  in  charge  since  December, 
1877.     His  assistant  is  Rev.  Thomas  Kelly. 

Though  this  parish  has  been  afflicted,  yet  have  the 
highest  honors  been  conferred  upon  it.  Two  of  its 
pastors  have  become  bishops,  one  of  whom  is  now  an 
archbishop.  Here  worshiped  many  distinguished 
French  families,  who  for  their  safety  were  obliged  to 
leave   France   on    the   outbreak   of    the   revolution. 

|  Many  lie  entombed  in  its  cemeteries,  their  descend- 
ants still  worshiping  at  the  altar  around  which  their 

|  ancestors  met  and  breathed  many  fervent  prayers  for 
the  preservation  of  their  land  from  anarchy.    Within 

I  the  graveyard  repose  the  remains  of  learned  and  emi- 

!  nent  men,  prominent  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 

i  Gen.  Stephen  Moylan,  of  the  Revolution,  and  Capt. 
John  Barry,  "  the  father  of  the  American  navy." 
Holy  Trinity  Church. — By  the  return  made  to 

!  Lord    Loudon    on    April    20,    17~>7.    there    wen     two 
hundred   and    twenty-eight    German    Catholics   "in 

'  and   about   Philadelphia,"  under   the   care  of  Rev. 

|  Theodore  Schneider,  who  had  founded  the  mission 
at  Goshenhoppen,  Berks  Co.,  in  1741,  and  from 
thence  attended  the  German  Catholics  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  August,  17.58,  Rev.  Ferdinand  Fanner 
came  to  St.  Joseph's,  and  until  his  death,  in 
1786,  ministered  mme  particularly  to  the  Germans. 
After  his  death  their  numbers  justified  the  ni. in- 
active in  projecting  a  separate  congregation.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  organized  an  association  in  17S7.  and 
on  Feb.  21,  1788,  Adam  Premir  bought  fri 
preme  Executive  Council  of  IVnnsylvania  the  lots 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spruce,  being 
sixty-eight  feet  ten  inches  front  on  sixth  Street,  and 

I  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feel  on  Spruce.     Pre- 
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mir  purchased  for  the  congregation  and  with  money 
contributed  by  the  members.  Application  being  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  it  was 
granted  Oct.  4,  1788,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  German  Religious  Society  of  Roman  Oath-  : 
olics,  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia."  Rev.  John  Charles  Helbron 
was  the  first  pastor,  being  named  in  the  deed  of  Adam 
Premir,  Nov.  13,  1790,  conveying  the  church  to  the 
trustees.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Peter  Helbron, 
who  came  from  Gosbenhoppen  in  1792.  He  was, 
after  1793,  assisted  by  Rev.  Lawrence  Phelan,  who 
preached  in  English  on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  1790, 
Rev.  John  N.  Goetz  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Carroll 
assistant  at  the  church,  and  he  became  a  favorite  of 
the  trustees.  They  removed  Father  Helbron  and 
appointed  Father  Goetz  pastor,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Elling,  assistant,  in  place  of  Father  Phelan. 
Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  vicar-general,  reported  this 
action  to  Bishop  Carroll,  who,  by  pastoral  letter 
dated  Feb.  22,  1797,  condemned  the  action  of  the 
trustees.  The  controversy  continued  until  1802, 
Father  Goetz  withdrawing  or  being  dismissed  by  the 
trustees  and  Father  Elling  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  the  bishop.  He  continued  at  the  church  until  his 
death,  in  April,  1811.  The  first  Catholic  orphan  asy- 
lum in  the  city  was  established  adjoining  the  church, 
to  care  for  the  orphans  of  Catholics  who  had  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  179S.  The  first  Sisters  of  Charity  sent 
out  by  the  mother  house  of  the  order  at  Emmittsburg, 
Md.,  founded  by  Mother  Seton,  were  sent  to  this  asy- 
lum on  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Holy  Trinity.  The 
asylum  was  incorporated  in  1807,  and  is  now  located 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets. 

In  1810  Rev.  Adam  Britt  was  pastor,  and  in  1826 
Rev.  Francis  RolorT.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Father  Carroll,  and  in  1831  by  Rev.  J.  Vanderbrack. 
In  1833  Rev.  Francis  Guth,  the  pastor,  founded  St. 
Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum.  It  is  now  located  at 
Tacony.  In  1834  an  assistant  at  the  church  was  Rev. 
Henry  Lemcke.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  wars 
against  Napoleon,  and  died  Nov.  29,  1882,  at  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  at  Carrolltown,  Cambria  Co., 
1'a.,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

On  duly  29,  1834,  a  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem 
was  celebrated  al  this  church  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Gen.  Lafayette. 

In  1836,  Rev.  Father  Stahlschmidt  was  pastor;  in 
1842,  Lev.  Otto  H.  Burgers;  in  184."),  Rev.  Andreas 
Skopes  ;  in  L847,  Rev.  Nicholas  Perrine  :  and  in  1854, 
Rev.  P.  M.  Carbon,  who  remained  until  his  death, 
Oct.  24,  L871. 

<  >n  dune  23, 1860,  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
From  the  first  trustee  trouble,  in  1797.  there  had  really 
never  been  a  cessation  of  the  >pirit  of  dissension 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Finally,  in 
1859,  a  settlement  was  arrived  at,  though  it  imposed  a 

di f  ten    thousand   dollars  on    the    congregation. 

This  was  considered  preferable  to  continue  a  litigation, 


and  was  advised  by  Bishop  Neumann,  Father  Carbon, 
and  by  "  some  of  the  best  lawyers  and  men  of  equity 
in  the  city."  The  destruction  of  the  church  so  soon 
afterward  made  the  burden  very  heavy. 

In  the  burial-ground  of  this  church  Stephen 
Girard  was  buried  ;  but  on  the  completion  of  Girard 
College  the  body  was  removed  to  that  institution. 

In  1880  Rev.  H.  Schick  was  pastor,  and  on  Oct.  7, 
1883,  the  arrival  of  the  German  pioneer  founders  of 
Germantown  was  commemorated  at  this  church.  The 
pastor  now  (February,  1884)  is  Rev.  Ernest  O.  Hilter- 

St.  Augustine's  Church.— In  1796,  June  11th,  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Carr,  O.S.A.,  resident  at  the  time 
at  St.  Joseph's,  and  pastor  later  on  of  both  it  and  St. 
Mary's,  purchased  from  Jonathan  Meredith  and  wife, 
for  a  yearly  ground-rent  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  a  lot  of  ground  on  North  Fourth  Street  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  by  eighty-five  feet,  on  which 
St.  Augustine's  Church  was  built.  On  the  12th  of  the 
same  month,  1796,  Dr.  Carr  opened  a  subscription- 
list  in  aid  of  the  new  church,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  (probably  the  first  Sunday,  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  chief  patroness  of  the 
Augustinian  Order)  was  laid  its  corner-stone.1 

The  number  of  subscribers  in  1796  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  and  the  amount  given  S8679.02. 
The  following  are  the  names  and  amounts  of  some 
who  subscribed  in  1796,  viz. : 

John  Waist, S53.33 

George  Washington... 50.00 

Commodore  Harry 150.00 

Capt. Hoare 10.00 

Capt.  ■ •  O'Connor 10.00 

Capl. Faulkner 10.00 

George  Meade 60.00 

Matheiv  Carey 50.00 

Jasper  Moylan 50.00 

Dunn,  M.  P.  (Ireland).  20.00 

Stephen  Girard 40.00 


Gen.  Washington  and  Governor  Thomas  McKean 
are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  blessing  of  the 
first  stone,  in  1796.  The  church  was  of  Roman  style, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  sixty-two  feet 
wide,  forty  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  with  a  tower  seventy- 
five  feet  high.  The  architect,  builder,  and  superin- 
tendent was  Nicholas  Fagan,  and  his  father-in-law, 
John  Walsh,  a  wealthy  lumber  merchant,  gave  nearly 
all  the  lumber  used  in  the  building  of  the  church. 

Later  on,  in  1830,  City  Councils  sold  to  Dr.  Hur- 
ley, O.S.A.  (successor  to  Dr.  Carr),  the  State-House 
clock  and  bell.  The  clock  was  the  same  one  that 
had  struck  the  hours  on  July  4, 1776,  and  the  bell  was 
one  that  had  belonged  to  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 

i  During  the  riots  of  1844  nearly  all  the  church  books  were  lost. 

Onlj  -i\  are  I Wn  to  have  been  saved.     Iu  these  have  been  preserved, 

Bret,  the  original  list  of  subscribers  to  the  church,  commei 
tT'.lli,  Willi   the  amounts  given  ;  second,  a  diagram  of  Hie  pews  of  the 
same  church,  with  names  of  pew-holders  from  the  day  when  they  first 
i  ,,.  June  7,  1801,  down  to  1808;  third,  the  financial  ac- 

counts for  nineteen  u»ye,fl\>ni  Dec.  12,1811, to  Jan  I,18l2,and  the  com. 
.    f  baptisms,  confirmations,  ami  marriages.    This  sums 
up  nil  the  records  of  the  eailv  years  of  this  church  that  have  been  pre- 
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vania  in  colonial  times,  and  had  been  used  to  call  the 
Assembly  together  long  before  the  State-House  was 
built.1 

It  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Augustine's  was  the  first 
in  the  State  of  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches 
to  have  the  altar  and  chancel  at  the  western  end.  This 
singularity  of  position  was  doubtless  due  to  the  site 
of  the  lot. 

In  1799,  money  for  the  building  being  hard  to  get, 
and  the  country  being  impoverished  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggles,  the  Legislature  sanctioned  a  lot- 
tery, projected  by  Dr.  Carr,  to  raise  ten  thousand 
dollars  toward  defraying  the  building  expenses.  This 
was  a  favorite  means  at  this  time  to  raise  funds  for 
all  kinds  of  projects, — for  example,  street  improve- 
ments, schools,  and  churches  of  all  denominations. 

In  1801,  June  7th,  opens  the  registry  of  the  first 
pew-holders,  and  in  the  same  year,  October  8th,  is 
registered  the  first  baptism,  and  October  20th  the  first 
marriage.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  church, 
that  had  been  founded  in  1796,  was  not  blessed  and 
opened  to  divine  service  until  five  years  after, — that 
is,  until  June,  1801.' 

Among  the  original  pew-holders  (1801-7)  areCapt. 

James  Butler,  Capt.  J.  Rossitter,  Capt.  Burke, 

Commodore  Barry,  Pierce  Maher,  John  Rudolph, 
Don  Joseph  Viar,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Mathew 
Carey,  Jasper  Moylan,  Richard  W.  Meade,  Nicholas 
Esling,  John  Leamy. 

In  1802,  Dr.  Carr  took  up  his  pastoral  residence  at 
St.  Augustine's,  leaving  his  fellow-religious,  Father 
John  Rossitter,  O.S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Sts.  Joseph's  and 
Mary's,  and  in  company  with  Rev.  Raphael  Fitzpat- 
rick  and  Rev.  Michael  Lacy. 

In  1803  St.  Augustine's  and  St.  Joseph's  became 
distinct  parishes,  Dr.  Carr  giving  up  to  Rev.  Michael 
Egan,  O.S.F.,  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph's  and  the 
vicar-generalship,  which  he  had  held  since  1799. 

In  1804,  September  24th,  the  Fathers  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's received  their  charter  from  the  Legislature. 
The  first  incorporators  were  Revs.  Dr.  Carr,  Dr.  Hur- 
ley, and  John  Rossitter  (all  O.S. A.),  Rev.  Demetrius 
(the  famous  Prince)  Gallitzin,  and  Rev.  Louis  de 
Barth. 

During  the  years  from  1801  to  1830  the  Fathers  of  St. 
Augustine's  ministered  in  a  very  extensive  territory. 
They  baptized  and  married  at  Germantown,  Bustle- 
ton,  Frankford,  Darby,  Norristown,  Cobb's  Creek, 
and  Villanova  (then  known  as  Belair),  Lamberton, 
Burlington,  and  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Wil- 
mington, in  Delaware. 

1  See  Sunday  Dixpatcn  for  more  regarding  this  tell;  also  Etting's  His- 
tory of  Independence  Hall. 

-  T! arble  tablet  on  the  facade  ol  the  present  church  puts  it* 

fo lation  in  17'.is,,iti.1  its  ,U-.li i.n  in  l.snl.     Father  Jordan  puts  the 

foundation  in  I7;i'.i.  Amhl  this  conili.t  ..i"  authorities  ».■  hiv.-  .  h  .-.,  n 
tlie  view  that  aeeme  best  supported  i.v  collateral  evidence,— viz.,  that  us 

the  ground  was  bought  in  17U6,  the  subset  Iptlon  t ki  o] i  in  1  i  16, 

one  should  put  the  foundation  of  tin-  church  («s  above)  on  the  first 
Bundaj  ol  September,  1786,  and  its  ile.lioati  i,  in  ism. 


In  1822,  Father  Philip  Larissey  visited  Staten 
Island  and  the  towns  along  the  Hudson  River,  also 
(but  in  year  not  known),  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
built  the  Mortuary  Chapel,  in  St.  Augustine's  parish. 
In  1834,  Dr.  Hurley,  with  sanction  of  Bishop  Du- 
bois, of  New  York,  opened  a  mission  at  Biughamton, 
N.  Y.,  and  about  this  time  Father  James  O'Donnell, 
O.S. A.,  opened  the  one  at  Salina,  N.  Y.,  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  later  on  one  in  Williamsburg,  Long  Island. 

In  1800,  January  1st,  Dr.  Carr  received  into  the 
church  the  first  Philadelphian  to  become  Catholic 
and  Christian  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
a  negro  slave  named  Ciesar  Ducombe.  Among  the 
many  interesting  entries  in  the  old  registries  of  St. 
Augustine's  we  note  the  following  : 


1801,  December  1-t,  far.. line  Eugenia  Girard,  Henrietta  Maria  Girard. 
1NII3,  November  JOth,  Augusta  Virginia  Peale. 
18O0,  March  20th,  Mary  Frances  Borie. 
lslu,  .September  13th,  Adolphus  Edward  Borie. 
1810,  November  11th,  Mary  Ann  Da  Costa. 

1S16,  June  4th,  Sophia  Elizabeth   Borie,  Emily  Mary   Borie,  Charles 
Ueaiiv.au  Borie. 
1817,  July  17th,  George  Washington  Singerly. 
1S19,  June  3d,  Charles  Louis  Borie. 
1820,  November  19lh,  Louisa  Augusta  Da  Costa. 

1822,  March  6th,  Mathew  Carey  Lea. 

1823,  April  6th,  Bertrand  Peale. 


1SOS,  February  1'Jth,  John  Joseph  ll.uie  to  Sophia  Bcauveau. 

Fielding  Lucas  to  Elizabeth  Carroll. 

John  II. .-1, ins  to  Catharine  i.iiai.l. 

Henry  Dominic  Lallemanil  to  Henrietta  Maria  Girard.  'I'll,  w  il  n.-s... 
to  this  marriage  were  Stephen  Giranl,  Joseph  Bin  ma  parti-,  <  '.unit  ..!'  Sur- 
villiers,  Marshal  Count  de  Grouchy,  Gen.  Charles  Lallemand,  of  the 
Impel  ial  army,  etc. 

In  1808,  January  11th,  Dr.  Hurley  baptized  Peter 
Albright,  the  same  who  afterward,  in  1844,  took 
so  prominent  a  part  in  burning  the  churches,  and 
who  exulted  that  the  record  of  his  baptism  as  Catho- 

;  lie  had  been  destroyed  at  St.  Augustine's. 

|  In  1821,  February  1st,  Dr.  Hurley  assisted  at  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Catharine  to  Augustus  Taney, 
brother  of  the  late  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
Roger  B.  Taney. 

In  1820  the  first  musical  celebration  which  arrested 
public  attention  in  the  United  States  was  at  St.  Au- 
gustine's Church.  Dr.  Hurley  had  got  it  up  with  the 
aid  nl  Messrs,  ("air  and  Schetky,  well-known  teach- 
ers of  music,  to  raise  funds  to  erect  an  altar  and  beau- 
tify  the   Church.      The    trombones   and    their   players 

came  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  from  the  Moravian  Semi- 
nary, ami  other  amateurs   from  various  parts  of  tile 
United  States.' 
On  Sunday,  May  27,  L821,  Bishop  Con  well  issued 

sentence  of  exeoni niunieatiim  again 

Hogan  from  the  altar  of  St.  Augustine's  <  !hurch. 

In  1832,  during  tin  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
Dr.  Hurley  hail  till  the  furniture,  books, etc., removed 
from  the  scl 1  ami  convent,  ami  turned  them  into 

1   i 
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hospitals  for  the  reception  of  persons  stricken  with 
the  disease.  The  buildings  were  fitted  up  suitably, 
and  charitable  nurses  administered  to  their  wants. 
Binns  says  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  patients 
were  cared  for  in  all,  of  whom  only  forty-eight  were 
Catholics.  The  city  afterward  paid  the  expenses  of 
this  charity,  but  Dr.  Hurley  declined  to  accept  any 
other  pecuniary  remuneration.  His  church  was  de- 
stroyed in  1844. 

In  1S33,  Father  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  O.S.A.,  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Hurley,  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  Catliolir  II,  raid,  the  pioneer  of  Catholic  Philadel- 
phia newspapers.     He  continued  it  up  to  1839. 

In  1836  was  purchased,  for  cemetery  purposes,  by 
Dr.  Hurley,  a  lot  of  ground  at  Bush  Hill,  formerly  the 
country-seat  of  Governor  Andrew  Hamilton  (in  1740) 
upon  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth]  Street,  below 
Coates  |Fairmount  Avenue].  It  was  opened  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1836.  The  first  interment  was 
of  a  child.  The  growth  of  the  city  in  after-years 
compelling  it  to  be  vacated,  the  remains  of  those 
who  had  been  buried  there  were  removed  (where 
they  had  kin)  to  St.  Augustine's  graveyard  on  Fourth 
Street,  or  to  Cathedral  Cemetery,  while  the  unclaimed 
dead  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  at  St. 
Dennis'  graveyard,  at  Haverford,  Delaware  Co.  The 
last  interment  at  Bush  Hill  was  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1853. 

In  1838  the  census  of  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine's 
gives  the  following  numbers,  viz. : 

Nunil..-r  ..(  yearly  rnmmunicanta 750 

"  these  win)  have  nut  flunk'  tir-t  communion 200 

"  mairianes 54 

"  converts 15 

'•  a. hill-  in  the  parish 2146 

Total  number 3002 

of  these  there  were  natives  of  Ireland 1494 

"    I  .  H-i  M.ih- 6<>S 

••    Germany     73 

I            37 

■•  n-.'u i  '    .V.V."V..V"".\V."V.\"V.'.'.'.V.'."!!ii!     5 

-    1 1,  etc 21 

"    unclassified 856 

Total  number 3002 

In  1840,  Father  James  O'Donnell,  O.S.A.,  of  this 
church,  built  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  the  church  of 
St.  Mary's,and  on  June  27th,  of  this  year,  it  was  blessed 
by  Bishop  Dubois.  In  1844,  May  8th,  Wednesday,  was 
consummated  a  gross  wrong  against  Christianity.  The 
church  of  St.  Augustine's,  founded  fifty  years  before 
through  the  piety  and  charity  of  Philadelphians,  aided 
by  contributions  from  even  those  of  alien  creeds,  of 
even  the  great  hero  of  America's  patriotism;  the 
church  that  had  opened  its  portals  in  time  of  dire  dis- 
tress to  the  woe-stricken  of  1834,  when  abandoned  by 
their  own  lawful  guardians;  the  church  that  was  a 
repository  of  SO  many  monuments  of  art  and  learning 
as  should  have  insured  it  respect  and  veneration  by 
all  who    had    any  regard    for   aught  holy  or  renowned 

for  age,  or  hallowed  by  religious  or  patriotic  associa- 


tions; this  church  was,  on  the  day  above,  with  all  its 
buildings,  convent,  library,  schools,  etc.,  given  to  the 
flames,  and  thus  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  a  mob 
of  fanatics.  Its  treasures  were  lost  or  scattered,  and 
the  few  recovered  were  disfigured,  mutilated,  and 
ruined. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ruin  wrought 
during  1844: 

Two  churches  destroyed  hy  fire,  one  church  twice  fired  and  desecrated, 
one  seminary  and  house  of  retreat  hurned.  two  presbyteries  destroyed, 
one  theological  library  destroyed,  two  schools  destroyed,  one  sisters'  or- 
phanage destroyed,  about  forty  dwelling-houses  destroyed,  about  forty 
lives  lost,  about  sixty  citizens  wounded  ;  and  riot,  rebellion,  and  treason 
rampant;  the  laws  set  at  defiance,  and  peace  and  order  imperiled  by 
the  violence  of  ruffians.  The  losses  to  the  church,  including  buidiugs, 
personal  property,  etc.,  are  three  thousand  volumes,  the  property  of  Dr. 
Carr,  Dr.  Hurley,  Itev.  George  Staunton,  Kev.  Thomas  Kyle,  Rev.  James 
O'Donnell,  and  the  Catholic  Library  Association— valued  at  513,020. 


•  'hutch  furniture 

Rev.  John  P.  O'Dwyer'a  effects 

Kev.  James  O'Domiell's  effects 

Rev.  Thomas  Kyle's  effects 

WiUi^'rla^U'f}^ 

Four  servant*'  effects 

85,370.87 

9,225.00 

6,916.75 

570.0(1 

150.00 

170.00 

30000 

i  buildings  and  personal  property.    SS3.627.75 

This  was  claimed  from  the  city.  The  Court  of  Nisi 
Prius,  in  1847,  November  29th,  awarded  $47,433.87. 
The  singularity  of  this  figure  is  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  jury  that  had  the  case  in  hand  were  un- 
able to  agree,  until  one  of  them,  brighter  witted  than 
his  fellows,  suggested  that  each  of  them  should  name 
the  sum  he  was  willing  to  allow  for  damages,  and  the 
sum  total  should  be  divided  by  twelve,  their  number. 
This  was  agreed  to,  with  the  result  that  the  damages 
found  reached  the  figure  as  above. 

The  causes  of  this  destruction  may  be  given:  first, 
the  remote  ones,  viz.,  the  growing  spirit  of  hostility  to 
foreigners,  and  especially  to  Catholics,  which  had  first 
found  vent  in  1834  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Charlestown,  Mass.;  second,  the  malignant 
efforts  of  the  ministers  of  various  Protestant  churches 
in  1841,  in  New  York  chiefly,  to  raise  persecution  vs. 
Catholics :  and  proximate  causes,  the  association  of 
Protestant  clergymen  in  Philadelphia  in  1842,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Protestant  Association,"  which  was 
directed  against  the  church.  Incidentally,  the  crisis 
was  brought  about  in  Philadelphia  by,  first,  the  evil 
results  of  the  Hogan  schism,  and,  second,  by  the  bold 
language  used  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit  by 
the  champions  of  the  Catholic  side.  This  undoubt- 
edly was  an  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  faith  to 
turn  to  the  unchristian  weapons  of  fire  and  bloodshed. 

Within  three  months  after  the  destruction  of  St. 
Augustine's,  Father  O'Dwyer,  O.S.A.,  had  erected  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  which  served  as  a 
pai  Mi  church  until  the  new  and  present  one  was  built, 
in  184S.  During  the  interval  of  three  months  the 
congregation  of  St.  Augustine's  was  allowed  by  the 
courtesy  of  S(.  Joseph's  Fathers  to  use  their  church 
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for  devotions,  mass,  etc.  The  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
was  torn  down  in  1871,  to  make  room  for  the  large 
and  well-equipped  parish  schools  on  Crown  Street. 

InlS47  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  toward  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  Augustine's.  The  court  had  now  awarded 
damages  for  the  ruin  of  1844,  and,  in  April  of  this 
year,  the  congregation  voted  three  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  new  church.  On  May 
27th  (Sunday)  the  corner-stone  was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Kenrick  ;  Dr.  Ryder,  S.J.,  preached.  The  site  of  the 
new  church  is  identical  with  that  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  side  lines  of  the  building  the  same.  The  present 
church  extends  eighteen  feet  farther  to  the  rear  to 
allow  of  sanctuary  room,  and  eight  feet  nearer  Fourth 
Street  to  allow  of  a  tower.  The  dimensions  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long,  sixty-two  feet  wide, 
and  height  of  tower  two  hundred  feet.  The  style  is 
Roman  Palatine;  the  architect,  N.  Le  Brun. 

In  1848,  December,  Sunday,  the  new  church  was 
consecrated  (free  of  debt)  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  while 
Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  preached  at  high  mass. 
In  1847  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  laid  down  the 
boundaries  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Augustine's  and  St. 
Joseph's,  and  in  1876  Bishop  Wood  revised  them  as 
they  are  at  present. 

The  schools  of  St.  Augustine's  are  noticed  first  in  Dr. 
Carr's  time.  In  1813  he  put  a  mortgage  "  on  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school-house."  This  is  the  earliest 
mention  of  a  school.  From  the  date  above  it  may  be 
inferred  that  a  school  existed  prior  to  1813.  This 
school-house  was  afterward  "rented  to  a  Mr.  Bad- 
lock."  In  1838  the  "school-house"  is  insured  per- 
petually in  the  Philadelphia  Company  for  forty  dollars 
premium  ;  in  1841  the  teachers  were,  for  the  boys,  Peter 

Madigan   and  ■  Nugent,  and  for  the  girls   Mrs. 

Holmes.     In  1871  the  fine  large  brick  building 

now  in  use  was  put  up  by  Father  Mark  Crane,  O.S.A., 
pastor,  and  in  1874  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  The  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  who  succeeded  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  now  conduct  the  girls'  department  in  the  parish 
school,  and  a  select  academy  on  Fourth  Street.  Pre- 
vious to  the  coming  of  the  religious  named  above,  the 
schools  were  under  lay  teachers,  directed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  church.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Orphans'  Asylum  on  Spruce  Street  was  at 
an  early  year  in  this  century  indebted  largely,  if  not 
chiefly,  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hurley,  O.S.A.,  who  in 
this  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Tiers  (now 
deceased).  Dr.  Hurley  got  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  in  1814.1 

The  societies  of  St.  Augustine's  Church  of  which 
earliest  mention  is  made  are:  1828,  January  8, founded 
St.  Augustine's  Beneficial  Society  ;  in  1837  are  men- 
tioned a  Library  Society,  a  Rosary  Society,  and  a 
Temperance  Society.  This  seems  the  first  temperance 
society  on  record.      In   1840,  Sunday,  June  28,  Dr. 

l  See  Life  of  Mother  Seton,  and  Catholic  Herald,  Sept.  30,  1862. 


Moriarty  founded  the  St.  Augustine's  Catholic  Total 

Abstinence  Society.    In  1840,  August  28,  Dr.  Moriarty 

founded  the  St.   Augustine's  Catholic  Temperance 

Beneficial  Society  of  Philadelphia;  in  1840,  Septem- 

j  ber  (by  the  same),  a  Temperance  Literary  Association 

for  the  young  men  of  the  parish.     Early  in  1843  (by 

the  same),  St.  Augustine's  Youth's  Literary  Institute. 

The  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cincture,  being 

an  usual  aggregation  in  Augustinian  churches,  was 

probably  from  the  beginning.     The  oldest  members 

now  living  found  it  iu  standing  when  they  first  joined. 

The  pastors  of  St.  Augustine's  Church  have  been: 

j  Carr,   Matthew,    D.D.,    1801-20;    Hurley,   Michael, 

f  D.D.,  1820-37;  O'Donnell,  Nicholas,  1837-39;  Mori- 

!  arty,  Patrick  Eugene,  D.D.,  1839-44;  O'Dwyer,  John 

Possidius,  1844-50;  Moriarty  (second  time),  1850-55; 

Stunt Patrick  Augustine,  D.D.,  1855-57;  .Mullen, 

Ambrose  Augustine,  1857-61 ;  Crane,  Mark,  1861-71; 
Crane,  Peter,  1871  to  date. 

Number  of  baptism-  I1..111  1-m  to  I SS2  is.-ven  years  exci-ptedj....  15,226 

"        "     marriages-         "            "      (,„„■  j,-a,  ■  ,.-,|.,.pt..,li 4.411 

"        "     confirmations  from  ls:JS  'tlie  first    tu  lss;;  6  042 

Hit-lust  uumber  of  baptisms  (ls;,4) '4:S5 

"    confirmations  (1867) 428 

"             "         "    marriages  (185-1) h;3 

Lowest        "         "    baptisms  (IS(ll) ,  13 

"        "    marriages  (1809) 4 

"    confirmations  (1S:;S) lol 

St.  John's  Church.— In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued difficulty  between  the  trustees  of  St.  .Mary's 
Church  and  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Conwell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick, 
coadjutor,  Rev.  John  Hughes,  then  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a 
church  whose  affairs  should  be  conducted  without 
trustees.  On  the  festival  of  St.  John,  1830,  he  re- 
ceived permission  from  Bishop  Kenrick  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  the  desired  church. 

He  accordingly  announced  to  his  congregation  his 
purpose,  and  solicited  donations  toward  the  work. 
On  Monday  he  waited  at  home  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions; but  he  waited  in  vain.  On  Tuesday  he  was 
likewise  disappointed;  he  began  to  feel  discouraged. 
On  Wednesday  a  servant-woman  called  upon  him. 
"This  is  the  first  day,  Father,"  said  she,  "since  you 
spoke  to  us  on  Sunday,  that  I  have  been  able  to  come 
out.  I  have  brought  my  contribution  for  the  new 
church."  The  sum  was  thirty-seven  and  one-half 
cents.  "I  took  the  money,"  said  father  Hughes, 
"ran  to  my  bedroom,  and,  throwing  myself  upon  my 
knees,  thanked  God  that  the  work  was  done.  From 
that  moment  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  tin  - 
my  enterprise."  Five  thousand  dollars  were  coutrib- 
iited  l'>  one  individual,  while  M.  A.  Frenaye,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  church  until  his  death, 
about  ten  years  ago,  contributed  most  munificently, 
Mini  rendered  valuable  services  toward  the  erection  of 
the  church.  In  February,  1881,  Father  Hughes  pur- 
chased the  ground  on  which  the  church  stands;  it  is 
ninety-seven  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
feet  long,  and  cost  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 
On   Friday   afternoon,   May  6,   1881,   the  corner-stone 
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was  laid  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  assisted  by  Rev.  John 
Hughes  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Donahue,  of  St.  Joseph's; 
Rev.  William  and  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  and  Rev. 
Michael  Hurley,  of  St.  Augustine's;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Keiley,  of  St.  Mary's,  and  Rev.  M.  Carroll,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Father  Hughes  in  writing  to  the  present  Archbishop 
Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  September,  1831,  says 
of  the  church,  "It  will  cause  those  who  give  nothing 
toward  its  erection  to  '  murmur'  at  its  costliness,  and 
those  who  did  contribute  to  be  proud  of  their  own 
doing.  As  a  religious  edifice,  it  will  be  the  pride  of 
the  city.  The  leading  Protestants  and  infidels  pro- 
claim it  the  only  building  that  is  entitled  to  be  called 
a  church,  '  inasmuch  as  its  appearance  indicates  its 
use,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  a  work- 
shop.''' 

Joseph  Bonaparte  presented  to  the  sanctuary  a 
"  Flagellation  of  Christ,"  by  Hannibal  Caracci,  said 
to  be  valued  in  London  at  one  thousand  guineas. 
Signor  Monachesi,  whose  paintings  decorate  many  of 
our  churches,  ornamented  the  sanctuary  as  a  volun- 
tary offering.  The  other  portions  of  the  edifice  were 
decorated  by  the  same  artist,  whose  only  compensation 
was  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  congregation  in 
December,  1832. 

On  Passion  Sunday,  April  S,  1832,  the  new  church 
was  opened  for  divine  service,  and  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Conwell  and  Kenrick.  A  sermon  on  the  "Marks  of 
a  True  Church"  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  of 
New  York.  The  collection  amounted  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Father  Hughes  thought  the 
sermon  injudicious,  as  many  Protestants  were  present 
at  his  invitation.  "The  sermon  caused  some  irrita- 
tion and  provoked  controversy,"  and  was  a  remote 
cause  of  the  discussion  between  Father  Hughes  and 
Rev.  John  Breckinridge. 

The  4th  of  July,  1832,  was  celebrated  in  St. 
John's  Church  by  the  citizens.  A  platform  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  altar.  Father  Hughes  said, 
"  The  selection  of  St.  John's  was  intended  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Catholics  and  to  the  church."  During 
that  month  Father  Hughes  had  more  converts  than 
for  a  year  previous.  At  the  celebration  the  prayer 
was  recited  by  Father  Hughes. 

At  this  church  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  29,  1833, 
Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  The  exterior  of  the  church  had 
not  yet  been  completely  finished  ;  so  in  October,  1833, 
an  organization  of  a  number  of  the  congregation 
to..k  place.  They  formed  a  society  for  the  exterior 
finishing  of  tin-  church  BO  a-  to  procure  means  tor  its 

completion,  i 'der  that  it  might  he  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  interior  decorations.  This  society  had 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  :i 
treasurer,  and  twenty  members  ol  financial  committee. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  after  having  ac- 
complished the  object  of  the  formation,  the  names  of 
the  members,  alphabetically  arrani  <  d,  and  of  those 


who  had  been  officers,  were  engrossed  on  parchment 
and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  church.  For 
some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  church  Father 
Hughes  was  alone  in  the  pastoral  charge.  Rev.  F.  X. 
Gartland  was  sent  to  assist  him  in  1832.  Father 
Gartland  was  frequently  left  in  pastoral  charge,  as 
Father  Hughes  several  times  accompanied  Bishop 
Kenrick  on  his  episcopal  visitations.  In  June, 
1834,  Father  Hughes  preached  a  sermon  in  behalf 
of  the  Polish  exiles  who  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
native  land  after  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
Revolution.  Two  hundred  and  three  dollars  were 
contributed. 

Father  Hughes  and  his  assistant  labored  energeti- 
cally to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the  church,  which  was 
not  yet  wholly  completed.  Many  of  the  creditors 
were  urgent  in  their  demands,  while  all  appeals  for 
money  with  which  to  pay  this  indebtedness  were  but 
feebly  responded  to.  Father  Hughes,  as  a  last  resort, 
determined  to  visit  Mexico  in  order  to  collect  the 
means  necessary  to  satisfy  the  creditors.  For  this 
purpose  he  studied  Spanish  for  six  months,  deter- 
mined to  go  without  the  knowledge  of  his  congrega- 
tion. Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  start; 
during  the  celebration  of  mass  one  Sunday,  a  carriage 
awaited  Father  Hughes.  But  Father  Gartland  could 
not  restrain  his  concern  at  the  near  departure  of  the 
pastor.  Accordingly,  he  informed  the  congregation 
of  what  was  Father  Hughes'  intention,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  for  whom  he  labored  not  to  allow 
their  beloved  pastor  to  undertake  such  a  journey. 
George  Edw-ards  arose  and  offered  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, twelve  others  gave  five  hundred  dollars;  and 
throughout  the  church  there  arose  responses  proving 
the  generosity  of  the  people  and  their  love  for  Father 
Hughes.  About  four  thousand  dollars  were  thus  sub- 
scribed. After  mass  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  pas- 
toral residence;  among  those  present  here  were  Dr. 
Joseph  Nancrede,  Charles  A.  Repplier,  Michael  Mc- 
Grath,  George  Edwards,  Francis  Tiernan,  R.  F. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Blaim.  Mr.  Repplier  was  chosen 
treasurer;  all  agreed  to  secure  the  payment  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  the  debt  then  pressing, 
and  so  pledged  their  faith  to  Father  Hughes.  The 
appeal  of  Father  Gartland  and  this  action  of  the  in- 
fluential members  of  the  congregation  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  most  urgent  demands  were  paid. 

Father  Hughes  continued  to  labor  energetically  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  faith  and  the  interests  of  his 
people.  In  the  years  1834-35  he  was  engaged  in  a 
now  celebrated  controversy  and  discussion  with  Rev. 
John  Breckinridge.  The  Propaganda  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1886  decreed  the  division  of  the  diocese,  the 
transfer  of  Bishop  Kenrick  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  John  Hughes  as  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Conwell.  The  division  not  being  sanctioned 
by  the  l'ope,  the  elevation  to  the  episcopacy  of  the 
founder  of  St.  John's  was  reserved  for  a  short  time, 
ami  to  a  sec  where  his  services  were  more  necessary. 
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The  cost  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  St.  John's 
Church  was  about  seventy-three  thousand  dollars.  At 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Father  Hughes  as 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Dubois,  of  New  York,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  the  indebtedness  on  the  church  was  forty 
thousand  dollars.  On  Sunday,  November  26th,  he 
announced  to  his  congregation  the  honor  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  likewise  upon  them, 
by  his  elevation  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  bishop. 
His  ordination  took  place  at  New  York  Jan.  7,  1838. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  returned  to  this  city  and  celebrated 
his  first  pontifical  mass  at  St.  John's.  On  Sunday, 
Jan.  27,  1838,  he  preached  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  attached  to  the  church. 
His  text  was,  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you." 
Over  four  hundred  dollars  were  collected.  During 
this  year  Bishop  Kenrick  made  St.  John's  his  cathe- 
dral. On  the  transfer  of  Father  Hughes  to  New 
York,  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland  became  pastor. 

Previous  to  1S39  the  church  had  been  lighted  by 
chandeliers,  but  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  it  was 
resolved  to  introduce  gas.  Bishop  Hughes,  learning 
of  this  determination,  wrote  to  Mr.  Frenaye,  "  You 
will  ruin  the  church  and  be  sorry  for  it  when  too  late. 
Leave  gas  to  the  theatres,  fancy  stores,  and  toy-shops, 
but  do  not  desecrate  the  church  with  the  association 
which  it  will  present  to  the  eye.  If  not  for  my  sake, 
I  would  beg  for  God's  sake  that  you  will  not  do  this." 
He  offered  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray  an 
expense  that  had  been  incurred.  Now  the  new  elec- 
tric light  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  church,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  in  a  short  time  supersede  the  gas  that  so 
displeased  Bishop  Hughes. 

On  March  2,  1840,  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
St.  Charles  Seminary  was  held  at  this  church  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing,  on  a  more  efficient  plan  than 
had  heretofore  been  in  operation,  the  various  auxiliary 
societies  of  St.  Charles  Seminary  that  existed  in  the 
city.  John  Keating  presided;  Judge  Randall  and 
Louis  Laforgue  acted  as  secretaries.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  and  Rev.  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor, president  of  the  seminary,  who  presented  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  these  societies. 

In  June,  1840,  Bishop  Kenrick  issued  a  pastoral 
letter  recommending  the  temperance  pledge  to  his 
people.  On  the  28th  of  that  month  he  delivered  a 
sermon  at  this  church  on  the  subject,  when  the  pas- 
tors and  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  congrega- 
tion received  certificates  of  membership.  A  greater 
number  would  have  done  so  at  that  time  but  for  the 
want  of  certificates.  Within  a  month  over  twelve 
hundred  of  the  congregation  had  taken  the  pledge. 
The  society  then  organized  ceased  to  exist  in  1877; 
Mr.  Edward  McGovern  being  its  last  president,  the 
late  Bernard  Rafferty  the  last  secretary,  and  Francis 
Cooper  the  last  treasurer. 

On  July  28,  1840,  Bishop  Hughes  again  visited  the 
scenes  of  his  labors  as  a  parish  priest  and  tin-  church 
he  had  founded.     He  had    lately   returned   from   a 


voyage  to  Europe.  On  the  above  date  he  delivered 
a  sermon  to  his  former  parishioners.  On  the  28th  of 
October  a  charity  sermon,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  John's 
Asylum,  was  delivered  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bower,  of 
New  York.  Bishop  Hughes  was  expected  to  speak, 
but  was  detained  owing  to  the  school  controversy  in 
New  York.  He  sent  Dr.  Power  as  a  substitute,  say- 
ing it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  disappointed  an 
engagement. 

On  Nov.  21,  1841,  the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Very  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevre, 
administrator  of  diocese  of  Detroit,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
St.  John's  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  assisted  by  Bishop 
England,  of  Charleston,  and  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New 
York.  Pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  by  Bishop 
Kenrick ;  Archpriest,  Very  Rev.  Edward  Barron, 
V.G. ;  Deacon,  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland;  Subdeacon, 
Rev.  C.  J.  Carter ;  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Rev.  M. 
Mailer,  CM.,  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Hughes. 

During  the  riots  of  May,  1844,  Gen.  Cadwalader 
placed  Maj.  Dithmar  with  a  guard  for  the  defense  of 
the  church.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  de- 
stroy or  damage  this  the  cathedral  church. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  ■',.  1S4S,  the  pallium  was  placed 
by  Bishop  Kenrick  on  the  Most  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  Rev.  Edward  J.  Sourin 
preached.  On  Thursday,  July  23,  1846,  the  ob- 
sequies of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  were  celebrated  at  this 
church  by  pontifical  mass  sung  by  Bishop  Kenrick. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Dwyer,  O.S.A.,  pastor  of  St. 
Augustine's.  The  text  of  the  discourse  was,  "Be- 
loved of  God  and  of  men,  whose  memory  is  in  bene- 
diction." D.  Desmond,  the  Roman  consul,  the  for- 
eign consuls,  and  the  city  authorities  were  present. 

Father  Gartland  continued  in  pastoral  charge  until 
1850,  at  which  time  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  of  Savannah.  He  was  <i;:/nu.<  in  the  nomina- 
tion. Thus,  once  again,  was  a  pastor  of  St.  John's 
elevated  to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  a  bishop.  A 
number  of  the  personal  friends  of  Father  Gartland, 
and  members  of  his  congregation,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
services  in  behalf  of  religion,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion of  the  honors  and  responsibilities  conferred  upon 
their  beloved  pastor,  presented  him  with  a  purse  con- 
taining one  thousand  and  titty  dollars. 

( in  tin'  transfer  of  Father  Gartland  to  the  bishopric 
of  Savannah,  his  assistant,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Sourin, 
became  pastor. 

(in  May  l"J,  L853,  the  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Neumann.  In  the  evening  he  lectured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans.  During  this  year  this 
church  contributed  .S;"><):',.5.7~>  toward  the  erection  of 
the  cathedral. 

•  in  Sept.  12,  1854,  Bishop  Gartland,  tin-  former 
pastor  of  tliis  church,  died  a  victim  to  yellow  lever. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1808,  came  to  tins  country 
at  an  early  age,  studied  at  .Mount  St.  Mai' 
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and  was  ordained  in  1832.  The  universal  regret  at 
the  demise  of  this  prelate  was  nowhere  more  sincere 
than  in  St.  John's  parish,  where  Father  Gartland  had 
labored.  Sad  were  the  hearts  of  the  people  when 
they  assembled  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  pon- 
tifical requiem  mass  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick, 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  27,  1854.  In  1855,  Rev.  J. 
Sourin,  S.J.,  was  pastor,  the  Jesuits  having  been 
given  charge  of  the  church.  In  1856,  Very  Rev. 
James  Ryder,  S.J.,  was  pastor.  He  continued  in 
the  pastoral  charge  until  1857,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  John  McGuigan,  S.J.,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Father  Paccharini,  S.J.  In  1858, 
Rev.  John  Blox,  S.J.,  was  pastor,  assisted  by  Fathers 
Lachat  and  Ward.  In  1860,  January  9th,  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  Neumann,  late  bishop 
of  this  diocese,  took  place  at  this  church. 

On  April  27th,  Rev.  John  Blox,  the  pastor,  died. 
His  assistants  in  the  pastoral  charge  at  this  time 
were  Fathers  Lachat  and  Immasso,  the  latter  of  the 
seculars,  and  stationed  at  the  church  to  assist  the 
Jesuits. 

In  1861  the  Jesuits  surrendered  the  control  of  the 
church,  and  Rev.  John  Brannagan,  of  St.  Patrick's, 
was  appointed  pastor,  in  which  position  he  remained 
but  a  few  days,  being  transferred  to  the  interior  of 
the  diocese.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  P. 
Dunn,  of  St.  Theresa's,  who  continued  in  pastoral 
charge  until  his  death,  in  1869.  During  his  pastor- 
ate he  had  been  assisted  by  Rev.  P.  R.  O'Reilly,  the 
present  rector.  Rev.  Richard  Keenan,  Rev.  Father 
Immasso,  Rev.  Peter  McGrane,  Rev.  John  Fitz- 
maurice,  at  present  rector  of  St.  Agatha's  Church, 
West  Philadelphia,  Rev.  James  Powers,  and  Rev. 
James  Fitzmaurice,  now  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  On  Feb.  27,  1861,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Wood  blessed  the  present  bell.  It  weighs  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  present  rector  is 
Rev.  P.  R.  O'Reilly,  who  has  been  stationed  at  St. 
John's  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  succeeded  Rev. 
John  P.  Dunn  in  1869. 

St.  John's  parish  extends  from  the  south  side  of 
Vine  to  the  north  side  of  South,  and  from  the  west 
side  of  Ninth  to  the  east  side  of  Broad.  This  is  a 
populous  and  wealthy  district,  and  within  it  reside  a 
number  of  influential  Catholics,  but  as  many  who 
possess  wealth  are  not  the  most  liberal  in  its  distri- 
bution, so  to  the  working  classes,  principally,  must 
be  given  the  honor  of  contributing  the  means  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  as  theirs  was  the  first  contri- 
bution toward  its  beginning. 

The  assistants  to  Rev.  P.  R.  O'Reilly  are  Rev.  J. 
Ferry,  Rev.  J.  J.  Donnelly,  and  Rev.  P.  Burke. 

On  Sunday,  April  Hi.  ism',  the  commemoration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  church 
wa-  celebrated  by  solemn  pontifical  mass  being  of- 
fered by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Shanahan,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.    In 


the  evening  solemn  pontifical  vespers  was  sung  by 
Bishop  Shanahan,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Crane,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Sandhurst,  Australia. 

St.  Dominic's  Church  (Holmesburg).— The  corner- 
stone of  this  church  was  laid  Sept.  9,  1849,  by  Very 
Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland.  Rev.  Dominic  Berrill,  O.P., 
was  its  first  pastor,  and  remained  until  1S55,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Nicetown. 
He  died  May  11, 1856.  His  successor  at  St.  Dominic's 
was  Rev.  M.  A.  McGrane.  In  1867  he  was  transferred 
to  Wilmington,  Del.,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  A. 
Lynch.  He  remained  until  1S70,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bristol,  his  successor  being  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
Power,  who,  after  a  pastorate  of  two  years,  was  ap- 
pointed to  build  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  (now  the 
Visitation).  On  Nov.  10,  1872,  Rev.  James  O'Con- 
nor, D.D.,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Charles  Seminary, 
was  appointed  pastor.  He  made  many  improvements. 
On  Aug.  20,  1876,  Dr.  O'Connor  was  consecrated 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  Nebraska.  On  Oct.  8,  1876,  Rev. 
Lawrence  J.  Wall,  who  had  been  first  assistant  at  the 
church  from  June  22,  1872,  was  appointed  rector,  and 
still  continues.  He  has  added  to  the  pastoral  resi- 
dence, purchased  land  for  a  cemetery,  established  a 
convent,  and  much  improved  the  church. 

St.  Joachim's  (Frankford). — The  corner-stone  was 
laid  Sept.  28,  1845,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Celestin  de  la 
Hailandiere,  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  assisted  by 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick  and  Rev.  Domiuick  Forestal, 
the  pastor.  The  ground  was  purchased  on  which  to 
erect  the  church  in  1843,  but  the  riots  of  1844  de- 
layed the  beginning  of  the  edifice  until  1845. 

Rev.  Dominick  Forestal  died  in  1847,  and  is  buried 
in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  South  Fourth  Street.  In 
1864,  while  Rev.  John  McGovern  was  pastor,  a 
church  was  purchased  from  the  Presbyterians  and 
opened  as  a  parochial  school  in  care  of  Sisters  of 
Immaculate  Heart.  Iu  1873  the  old  church  was  taken 
down,  and  on  June  28,  1874,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  church  was  laid  by  Most  Rev.  James  F. 
Wood,  archbishop.  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara, 
Bishop  of  Scranton,  preached;  Right  Rev.  J.  F. 
Shanahan,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  was  present.  On 
Oct.  20,  1880,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Arch- 
bishop Wood.  Rev.  B.  A.  Maguire,  S.J.,  preached. 
The  present  rector  is  Rev.  J.  P.  Byrnes. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  (Front  and  Canal 
Streets). — The  corner-stone  of  this  church  was  laid 
Sept.  11,  1870,  Rev.  Michael  A.  Filan,  now  rector  of 
theChurch  of  the  Annunciation,  being  its  first  pastor. 
On  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec. 
8,  1872,  the  church  was  dedicated.  In  1880  the  pa- 
rochial school  was  erected,  and  on  August  29th  dedi- 
cated. Early  in  1881,  Rev.  M.  A.  Filan  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Annunciation  Church  as  successor  to 
Kev.  .1.  McAnany,  deceased.  Rev.  P.  J.  Daily,  of  the 
Annunciation,  then  became  rector  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  is  such  at  present. 
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The  Church  of  the  Gesu,  as  it  is  now  known,  was 
formerly  called  the  new  St.  Joseph's,  and  later  the 
Holy  Family.  The  lot  for  the  church  and  college 
under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  was  purchased 
Nov.  20,  1866.  It  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  laid  June  24,  1868,  and  the  building  was 
opened  and  dedicated  December  6th  of  the  same  year. 

The  parochial  school,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  school  buildings  in  the  city,  was  finished 
and  opened  in  September,  1879.  It  is  intended  as 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  Jesuit  College 
contemplated  to  be  erected. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Gesu, 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  non-cathedral  church  in 
the  country,  was  laid  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  1879.  The 
church  now  in  course  of  erection  will  be  similar  in 
design  to  the  Church  of  the  Gesu  in  Rome.  It  will 
he  two  hundred  and  thirtjr  feet  on  Eighteenth,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  on  Stiles  Street.  The 
entire  square,  from  Seventeenth  to  Eighteenth,  and 
from  Stiles  to  Thompson  Streets,  will  be  occupied  by 
the  church  and  college.  The  parochial  school  is  on 
thesouthwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets, 
Rev.  B.  Villiger,  S.J.,  being  the  rector. 

St.  Clement's  Church  is  in  Paschallville,  West 
Philadelphia.  This  parish  was  organized  in  1864, 
when  Rev.  A.  J.  Gallagher,  first  assistant  at  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption,  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Darby  parish.  The  Catholics  of  Darby  and  vicinity 
had  been  attending  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  at 
Kellyville,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  Sept. 
23,  1847.  Within  six  weeks  after  Father  Gallagher's 
appointment  he  had  erected  a  temporary  chapel, 
which  was  blessed  under  the  title  of  St.  Cecilia's. 

In  1866  a  bequest  of  ground  was  made  by  Clement 
Ewig,  and  the  church-site  was  changed  to  it.  On 
June  24,  1866,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  St. 
Clement's  Church  was  laid  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood, 
the  dedicatory  sermon  being  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev. 
John  McGill,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.  Rev.  A.  J. 
Gallagher  remained  pastor  four  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  rector,  Rev.  Thomas  O'Neill. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Church  (Twenty-third  and  Berks 
Streets). — The  corner-stone  of  the  temporary  church 
was  laid  Sept.  22,  1872,  and  on  December  22d  of  the 
same  year  it  was  blessed.  It  continued  to  be  used 
for  divine  service  until  Dec.  23,  1883,  when  the  base- 
ment of  the  present  church,  the  comer-stone  of  which 
was  laid  May  27,  1883,  was  blessed. 

From  the  founding  of  the  parish,  in  1872  to  1878, 
Rev.  Bernard  Dornhege  resided  in  apartments  over 
the  then  church.  Other  portions  were  used  during 
that  time,  and  are  now,  as  a  parochial  school.  In 
1879  the  third  story  and  the  present  pastoral  resi- 
dence were  erected.  In  December,  1881,  a  lot  on 
Islington  Place,  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  \\ :i~  pur- 
chased, and  upon  the  erection  of  a  pastoral  residence 


on  this  lot  the  present  parsonage  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Sisters  engaged  in  the  parochial  school. 

Father  Dornhege  has  been  assisted  during  his  rec- 
torship by  Rev.  F.  X.  George  (died  May  26,  1880) 
and  by  Rev.  John  J.  O'Reilly  (died  Nov.  24,  1880). 
His  present  assistants  are  Rev.  John  F.  Lynch,  ap- 
pointed Feb.  1,  1881,  and  Rev.  Michael  E.  Mulligan, 
appointed  Jan.  1,  1884. 

St.  Bonifacius  ( Diamond  Street  and  Norris  Square). 
— The  corner-stone  of  this  church  was  laid  Dec.  9, 
1866,  by  Rt,  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood  ;  sermon  by  Rev.  A. 
Grundtner,  pastor  of  St,  Alphonsus.  Rev.  John  W. 
Gerdemann,  pastor.  He  afterward  apostatized  and 
married.  On  July  14,  1867,  the  church  was  dedicated. 
In  1876  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  took  charge  of  the 
church,  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  debt.  The  rector 
is  Rev.  F.  X.  Schniittgen,  C.SS.R.,  who  has  been  in 
charge  since  July,  1*77. 

St.  John's  Church  (Manayunk)  was  erected  about 
1830.  In  1834  it  was  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  on  Dec.  14,  1834,  it  was  re- 
opened. High  mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Stephen 
L.  Dubuisson,  S.J. ;  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  preached. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  J.  Carter  was  pastor.  Rev.  James 
A.  Brehony  is  the  present  rector. 

The  Church  of  the  Visitation  is  on  Lehigh  Av- 
enue east  of  Front  Street.  This  parish  was  established 
under  the  name  of  St.  Cecilia  in  1872,  when  in  No- 
vember Rev.  Thomas  W.  Power,  pastor  at  St.  Domi- 
nic's, Holmesburg,  was  appointed  to  build  a  church 
upon  the  lot  of  ground  corner  of  Cambria  and  C 
Streets.  He  erected  a  temporary  chapel,  and  on 
Christmas  day,  1872,  blessed  it  by  permission  of 
Bishop  Wood.  He  remained  until  September,  1874, 
when  he  resigned  the  pastorship.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  P.  J.  Garvey,  D.D.,  who  remained  until  the 
next  month,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Filan.  On  Feb.  5,  1875,  Rev.  Thomas  ,1.  Barry  was 
appointed.  He  secured  the  permission  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  changed  the  site  of  the  church  to  its 
present  location,  and  the  title  to  the  Visitation.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid  Oct.  22, 
1876,  by  Archbishop  Wood.  The  erection  of  the 
magnificent  church  was  completed,  and  on  Sept.  !>, 
1883,  it  was  dedicated  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Scranton  ;  sermon  by  lit.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Shanahan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg.  In  the  even- 
ing Monsignor Capel,  the  distinguished  English  priest, 
lectured. 

The  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  in  ( 
town.     The  corner-stone  was   laid  Sept.  1l>.  1849,  by 

III.    Rev.    F.   P.   Kenrick.      Rev.   M.    I  I 

ward  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  was  the  lirst  pastor.  The 
church  was  dedicated  in  1851,  and  in  1857  was  en- 
larged. 

On  July  18,  1875,  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Vincent's 

Seminary  was  laid,  and  on  Nov.  9,  1879,  the  chapel 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  attached  to  it,  was 
dedicated. 
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On  March  28,  1880,  Rev.  James  Knowd,  aged  sev- 
enty-six, died,  and  also,  on  Nov.  26,  1883,  Rev.  James 
Rolando,  CM.,  president  of  St.  Vincent's  Seminary. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Nativity,  Bel- 
grade Street,  Port  Richmond,  was  founded  in  1882, 
being  dedicated  on  Aug.  22d  of  that  year.  Rev.  L. 
Helger,  C.SS.R.,  is  rector. 

St.  Bridget's  Church  (Falls  of  Schuylkill)  was 
founded  in  1858,  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid. 
Rev.  E.  McMahon  was  the  first  pastor;  Rev.  James 
Cullen  succeeded,  followed  by  Rev.  Thomas  Fox, 
until  his  death,  Dec.  30,  1874.  Rev.  Richard  O'Con- 
nor succeeded  him  until  his  death,  Jan.  31,  1883. 
Rev.  Michael  F.  Martin  is  now  rector,  with  Rev. 
John  Keul  assistant. 

The  Church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  (Manayunk)  was  built  in  1849  for  the  use  of 
the  German  Catholics.  It  was  dedicated  Jan.  6, 1850, 
by  Rev.  Louis  Condenhove,  OR.,  by  permission  of 
Bishop  Kenrick,  who  preached  in  English,  Father 
Condenhove  in  German.  Rev.  F.  J.  Martersteck  is 
the  present  rector,  Rev.  Herbert  Hammeke  assistant. 

Polish  Catholic  Chapel.— At  Friendship  Hall, 
East  Norris  and  Sepviva  Streets,  the  Polish  Catholics 
have  a  chapel ;  Rev.  Emil  Kattein,  chaplain.  On 
Sept.  12,  1883,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
rescue  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski  III.,  king  of  Po- 
land, was  commemorated.  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Emil  Kattein,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  Regney 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Effertz.  Rev.  Hubert  Schich,  rector 
of  St.  Alphonso's  Church,  spoke  in  German,  and 
Father  Kattein  in  Polish. 

All  Saints'  Church  (Bridesburg)  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  3,  1861,  by  Rev.  Father  Helmpraecht, 
C.SS.R.,  of  New  York.  Rev.  John  McGovern,  of  j 
Frankford,  preached.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Aug. 
15,  I860,  by  Father  Carbon,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Father  Carbon  preached  in  German,  and 
Father  Dausch  in  English.  On  Feb.  20,  1874,  Rev. 
Rudolph  E.  Kuenzer,  then  pastor,  died.  Rev.  John 
F.  Fechtel,  the  present  rector,  is  assisted  by  Rev. 
Henry  Effertz. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  (on  | 
Third  Street,  below  Reed). — The  temporary  chapel 
was  dedicated  Dec.  10,  1871 ;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hop- 
kins was  the  pastor.    The  corner-stone  of  the  presenl 
church  was  laid  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  May  19,  1872, 
and  the  church  was  dedicated  Sept.  30,  1877.     Rev. 
James  J.  Fitzmaurice  has  been  the  rector  since  Nov. 
24,  1876.     The  assistant  priests  who  labored  at  this 
church  were  Rev.  Francis  Keane,  Rev.  F.  McNamee,  I 
Rev.  John  J.  Ward,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Shannon,  Rev. 
John  .1.  McElroy,  and  Rev.  William  Loughran,  under 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hopkins,  Rev.  A.  I).  Filan,  Rev. 
B.  I'..  Spalding,  Rev.  IS.  F.  Ruxton,  and  Rev.  Thomas  j 
A.  Logue  under  the  present  rector. 

St.  Malachi's  Church  (on  Eleventh  Street  above 
Master)  was  founded  in  1851.  Rev.  John  Kelly  was 
the  Brst  pa-tor.     lie  died  I'eb.  2,  L874,  aged  fifty-two 


years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Pren- 
dergast,  the  present  rector.  In  1865  the  church  was 
greatly  improved.  The  assistants  to  Father  Pren- 
dergast  are  Rev.  M.  A.  Mullen,  Rev.  William  Egan. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  di  Pazzi  is  on  Marriott 
Street,  below  Eighth.  Before  its  founding  Rev.  De  la 
Piance  assembled  the  Italian  children  of  that  locality 
for  religious  instruction  every  Sunday  afternoon  in 
St.  Paul's  Church.  On  March  21,  1852,  a  meeting  of 
Italian  Catholics  was  held  in  St.  Joseph's  school- 
room, to  consider  the  adoption  of  measures  by  which 
a  church  could  be  had. 

In  August,  1852,  Bishop  Neumann  gave  the  use  of 
the  Cathedral  Chapel  to  the  Italians,  and  about  six 
hundred  assembled  every  Sunday.  On  Sept.  24, 1852, 
a  small  church  used  by  colored  Protestants,  on  Mar- 
riott, below  Eighth  Street,  was  purchased,  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  following  month  was  opened  by  Rev. 
Cajetan  Mariani,  late  of  Florence,  Italy,  and  Knight 
Honorary  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph  in  Tuscany, 
who  had  come  to  America  in  1851,  and  for  a  time 
was  professor  of  music  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo. 

An  increase  in  the  congregation  rendered  a  new 
and  larger  church  necessary.  Accordingly,  on  May 
14,  1854,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Guigan,  S.J.,  preached.  The  church  was 
dedicated  in  November,  and  Father  Mariani  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  people  bodily  as  well  as  spiritually 
until  his  death,  March  8,  1S67.  He  wrought  many 
cures  of  diseases.  Rev.  Cajetan  Sorrentini  then  be- 
came pastor.  Rev.  James  Rolando  succeeded  him 
for  a  short  time.  Rev.  Joseph  Rolando  then  became 
rector;  then  Father  Cicaterri,  S.J. ;  then  Father 
Rolando  again.  On  Oct,  14,  1870,  Rev.  Antonio  G. 
Isoleri,  the  present  pastor,  was  appointed.  In  1S73 
the  parochial  school  was  built,  and  in  1874  the  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  were 
placed  in  charge  of  it,  and  continued  until  August, 
1SS2.  In  1S76  St.  Mary  Magdalene  di  Pazzi  Orphan 
Asylum  for  girls  was  opened  at  913  South  Seventh 
Street.  It  continued  until  Aug.  26,  1882,  when  the 
orphans  were  placed  in  the  Catholic  Home.1 

On  Oct.  14,  18S3,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
church  was  laid  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Shanahau,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  who  spoke  in  English,  and  Rev. 
Father  Cassini,  of  Harrisburg  Diocese,  in  Italian. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  sent  his  blessing  by  cablegram. 

This  church,  the  founder,  Father  Mariani,  declared, 
in  a  circular  issued  in  1854,  to  be  the  first  Italian 
church  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.— The 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadel- 
phia is  located  at  Logan  Square.  M.  A.  Frenaye,  in 
1846,  purchased  the  ground  from  the  Farmer's  Life 
and   Trust    Company  of  New  York.     On    June   2i>, 

i  On  K.li  '.i,  1878,  u  requiem  muss  for  the  repose  ortho  soul  of  Victor 
nun. u.  i,  king  of  Italy,  was  celebrated.    On  the  18th  a  similar  service 

s  ji.'i  I'.nin.'.l  I.,  i   I  In.  rrpu-o  of  tile  Bon  1  of  Pope  I'ius  IX. 
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1846,  Bishop   Kenrick   issued  a  pastoral   letter   de-  I  presided,  aDd   addressed   the   meeting.     Rev.  E.  J. 
daring  that  the  anxiety  manifested  for  several  years  |  Sourin  also  spoke,  saying  that  though  many  thought 
by  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  assurance  of  gener-  |  the  location  too  far  westward,  "vet  time  w< 
ous  support  given  him,  determined  him  to  undertake  |  prove  that  worshipers  will  not  be  wanting  to  cover 


'- 
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the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.     On  the  evening  the  pavemenl  of  the  projected  cathedral.     '  ' 
of  July  26th  following,  a  meeting  in  favor  of  the  pro-  18th  the  lines  of  the  building  were  laid  out,  and  on 
ject  was  held  in  St.  John's  school-room,  eight  hundred  Sept.  16,  1846,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  pros- 
persons  being  present.     Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland  ence    of   eight    thousand    persons.     The    collection 
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amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars. 
The  corner-stone  was  the  gift  of  James  McCIaranan. 
It  is  a  massive  hlock  of  white  marble,  weighing  one 
and  a  half  tons.  The  foundation  walls  were  laid 
under  the  direction  of  John  Nailis,and  cost  S9716.16. 

The  ground  on  which  the  cathedral  is  built  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide  by  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  cost  sixteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

Meetings  were  held  and  collections  made  annually 
under  authority  of  Bishop  Kenrick  until  his  transfer, 
in  1851,  to  be  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Like  efforts 
were  made  under  Bishop  Neumann,  his  successor. 
In  April,  1857,  Et.  Rev.  James  F.  Wood,  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Neumann,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  ob- 
serving the  inconveniences  to  which  the  Catholics  of 
the  city  were  subjected,  determined  to  erect  a  chapel 
for  their  use.  Accordingly  this  was  done,  and  on 
Dec.  13,  1857,  it  was  dedicated. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  13,  1859,  the  large  gilt  cross  was 
raised.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Spalding,  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  and  Rev.  Hugh  McLaughlin, of  St.  Ann's. 
On  Jan.  5,  1860,  Bishop  Neumann  died.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  1862,  religious  services  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  for  the  first  time,  when  vespers  was  recited 
by  Bishop  Wood,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Hara,  and  others. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  1864,  the  cathedral  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Wood  ;  Archbishop  Spalding,  of 
Baltimore,  preached.  Archbishops  Purcell,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, McCloskey,  of  New  York,  and  Bishops  Fitz- 
patrick,  of  Boston,  Timon,  of  Buffalo,  Domenec,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Bayley,  of  Newark,  Farrell,  of  Canada,  j 
Laughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  McFarland,  of  Hartford,  ' 
Goesbriand,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  Luers,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Lynch,  of  Toronto,  and  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Wiemer, 
Mitred  Abbot  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  were  present.  A  j 
bronze  medal,  three  inches  in  diameter,  was  struck  at  | 
the  mint  by  order  of  Bishop  Wood,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event.  On  March  20, 1867,  the  remains  of 
Bishops  Egan  and  Conwell  were  removed  to  this 
cathedral,  and  with  requiem  services  interred  beneath 
the  grand  altar.  The  cathedral  is  erected  according 
to  original  plans  of  Fathers  Mailer  and  Tornatori, 
then  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  Napoleon  La 
Brun  arranged  the  plan  and  superintended  the  work 
for  a  time;  his  successor  was  John  Notman.  The 
Church  of  St.  Charles  in  Rome  is  the  model  after 
which  the  cathedral  is  erected.  This  grand  edifice 
was  begun  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  continued  by  Bishop 
Neumann,  completed  and  adorned  by  Archbishop 
Wood.  A  native  of  Ireland  began  it,  a  native  of 
Bohemia  continued  it,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
finished  it, — all  nations  worship  in  it.  On  May  23d 
the  first  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  met  at 
this  cathedral.  On  Oct.  20, 1882,  the  late  Archbishop 
Wood  issued  an  appeal  in  order  to  secure  funds  to 
build  the  grand  altar,  to  renovate  and  improve  the 
church,  to  pay  the  debts  "so  that  the  cathedral  might 


be  consecrated."  For  this  purpose  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  needed.  The  altar,  costing  ten  thousand 
dollars,  has  been  erected. 

James  Frederic  Wood  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
April  27,  1813.  His  parents  were  both  English,  his 
father  being  a  native  of  Manchester  and  his  mother 
of  Gloucestershire.  They  came  to  this  country  in 
1809  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Wood 
engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  importer. 
The  son,  James  Frederic,  received  his  elementary 
education  in  a  school  on  Dock  Street.  In  November, 
1821,  he  was  sent  to  England,  to  the  grammar  school 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  in 
Southgate  Street,  Gloucester,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  five  years.  He  then  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia and  attended  the  school  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  on 
Market  Street.  In  November,  1827,  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  there  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Branch 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  chief  clerk.  He  was 
speedily  advanced  to  the  position  of  individual  book- 
keeper and  discount  clerk.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
paying  and  receiving  teller  of  the  Franklin  Bank  of 
Cincinnati,  the  capital  of  which  was  one  million  dol- 
lars. He  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  same  bank  in 
the  year  1836. 

Shortly  before  this  he  was  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  was  baptized  on  the  7th  of  April,  1836,  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell;  and  in  September, 
1837,  he  resigned  the  office  of  cashier  in  the  Franklin 
Bank,  and  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  went  to  Rome 
to  study  for  the  priesthood.  He  entered  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda  as  a  subject  of  the  Diocese  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  remained  at  Rome  nearly  seven  years, 
diligently  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  sacred 
sciences.  During  this  time  he  won  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  authorities  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda,  and  was  appointed  by  them  Prefect  of 
Discipline. 

At  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  the  college  he 
was  ordained  priest  on  March  25,  1844,  by  Cardinal 
Fransoni,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  arrived 
at  Cincinnati  in  the  beginning  of  October.  1S44.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  rector  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cincinnati,  which  positiou  he  efficiently  filled  for 
nearly  ten  years,  when  he  was  assigned  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  of  the  same  city. 

While  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  he  received  the  bull  appoint- 
ing him  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 
right  of  succession.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell  on  April  20,  1857, 
twenty-one  years  after  his  reception  into  the  church, 
and  thirteen  years  after  his  ordination.  Bishop  Wood 
immediately  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  his 
arrival  here,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1S57,  entered 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  taking 
charge  specially  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  diocese. 
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These  were  in  such  condition,  owing  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  important  ecclesiastical  undertakings 
commenced,  but  not  as  yet  completed,  the  then  com- 
parative paucity  and  poverty  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  diocese,  and  a  number  of  other  circum- 
stances, that  the  administration  of  them  required 
great  exertions  and  skillful  management.  To  this 
Bishop  Wood  specially  devoted  himself,  and  with 
great  success.  By  judicious  management  and  by  vig- 
orously urging  forward  the  system  of  diocesan  collec- 
tions the  means  were  secured  for  continuing  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral,  and  sustaining  other  im- 
portant religious  works.  Without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral  itself,  Bishop  Wood 
erected  the  present  cathedral  chapel,  and  organized 
the  cathedral  parish.  The  parish  grew  rapidly  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  and  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  parishes  in 
the  city. 

On  the  demise  of  Bishop  Neumann,  Jan.  5,  1860, 
Bishop  Wood  succeeded  to  the  title  and  full  admin- 
istration of  the  diocese.  Through  his  efforts  the 
work  of  completing  the  cathedral  was  carried  on 
with  such  vigor  that  it  was  dedicated  Nov.  20,  1864. 
The  cathedral  chapel  was  enlarged,  a  number  of 
churches  partly  erected  were  completed,  and  the 
building  of  others  was  commenced,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  finished  and  opened  for  divine  worship. 
Additional  religious  orders  were  introduced  into  the 
diocese,  and  the  charitable  institutions  already  ex- 
isting were  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Among 
these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  the  Servants  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary,  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis  Assissium,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
and  others.  The  Catholic  Home  for  Destitute 
Orphan  Girls,  1720  Race  Street,  was  established, 
and  the  orphan  asylum  known  as  St.  Vincent's 
Home,  Eighteenth  and  Wood  Streets,  was  enlarged. 

In  1862,  at  the  invitation  of  his  Holiness  Pius 
IX.,  Bishop  Wood  went  to  Rome  and  was  present  at 
the  canonization  of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  and  again 
in  1867,  at  the  celebration  of  the  eighteen  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  He  was  also 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council  on 
Dec.  8,  1869,  and  participated  in  its  deliberations  for 
several  months.  He  was  then  compelled  by  severe 
illness  to  leave  Rome,  and  as  soon  as  his  health  per- 
mitted he  returned  home,  but  before  his  departure 
from  Rome  he  placed  on  record  his  belief  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Holy  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  desire 
that  it  should  be  defined  as  a  dogma  of  faith.  He 
arrived  in  New  York,  on  his  return,  on  April  I. 
1870,  and,  after  resting  there  a  few  days,  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  where  an  enthusiastic  public  recep- 
tion was  given  him  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
diocese,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  7th,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Between  1870  and  187.r>,  when  the  see  was  raised  to 


a  higher  rank,  and  its  prelate  with  it,  Bishop  Wood 
continued  to  give  the  full  measure  of  his  ability  to 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  and  to  de- 
velop that  executive  force  and  theological  diplomacy 
for  which  he  afterward  became  distinguished.  The 
prudence  which  guided  him  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere  was  seen  in  his  reserved  and  reticent  attitude 
on  many  public  questions,  upon  which  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  for  men  in  his  position  to  pro- 
nounce. Content  with  being  a  good  citizen,  he  care- 
fully abstained  from  politics  and  forbade  their  pres- 
ence or  discussion  in  the  church.  But  he  never 
flinched  from  taking  a  decided  stand  on  questions  or 
movements  that  threatened  the  church,  the  State,  or 
society  at  large.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sev- 
eral sees  made  from  the  original  diocese  of  Philadel- 
phia, Bishop  Wood  suggested  most  of  the  plan,  ami 
was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  separate 
ecclesiastical  districts.  Much  of  his  labors  during 
the  few  years  before  1875  appear  to  have  been  di- 
rected generally  to  the  complete  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  sees  over  which  he  was  called  a 
little  later  to  preside.  The  great  event  in  the  history 
of  the  diocese  and  in  the  life  of  its  prelate  took  place 
in  1875,  when  the  Holy  See  appointed  James  Fred- 
eric Wood  archbishop  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince of  Philadelphia.  The  date  of  his  creation  was 
the  15th  of  February.  At  the  same  time  th 
dinal  was  given  to  America  and  several  of  the  far 
Western  sees  were  raised  to  more  important  positions, 
Philadelphia  was  given  an  archbishop.  On  June 
17th,  with  appropriate  and  elaborate  ceremony,  with 
distinguished  prelates  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
arouud  him,  and  with  the  assured  reverence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  church,  he  received  the 
sacred  emblems  of  his  office. 

In  May,  1880,  occurred  the  Provincial  Council  at 
Baltimore.  In  this  Archbishop  Wood  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  helping  to  shape  its  course,  and  sharing  in 
those  acts  that  were  intended  to  solidify  and  harmon- 
ize the  affairs  of  the  church.  On  April  26,  1882,  the 
silver  jubilee  of  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Wood 
was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  pontifical  mass 
mon  at  the  cathedral.  This  was  tin-  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Bishop  Shanahan,  of  Harriaburg,  deliv- 
ered the  sermon  on  this  occasion,  which  ■ 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  history  of  the  ( !ath- 
olic  Church  in  this  city.  Bishop  O'Hara,  of  Scran- 
ton,  Was  also  present,  and  a  host  of  lesser  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries.  Congratulations  came  from  all 
quarters,  Rome.  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  students  of  the  American  Col- 
lege in   Rome   addressed    the  archbishop    in  felicitous 

Latin  verse,  and  engrossed  addresses  came  from  the 
Lazarist  Fathers  of  Gertnantown  and  from  the  Ke- 
demptorist  body  of  this  city. 

Though  in  his  seventieth  year  and  much  crippled 
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and  debilitated  by  disease,  the  tireless  prelate  set 
about  completing  the  work  which  would  remain  the 
crowning  act  of  his  busy  and  useful  life.  The  cathe- 
dral on  Eighteenth  Street,  though  in  use  for  divine 
service  for  man}'  years,  and  to  the  casual  observer 
seemingly  finished,  yet  required  much  labor  and 
great  expenditure  to  make  it  all  he  wished  to  see  it 
and  had  intended  it  should  be.  The  grand  altar  was 
to  be  built,  handsome  pews  take  the  place  of  the  tem- 
porary ones,  and  the  whole  vast  interior  be  fitly  deco- 
rated. Besides,  a  debt  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
remaining  due  on  the  building  had  to  be  paid.  He 
set  about  accomplishing  all  this  and  hoped  to  see  his 
task  completed,  and  the  noble  structure  then  solemnly 
consecrated  to  God  forever.  Nigh  half-way  to  the 
finish  had  the  work  progressed  when  death  came 
upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  Shortly  before 
midnight  on  Wednesday,  June  20,  1883,  he  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  completed  his  seventieth  year  on 
the  26th  of  April  previous.  The  solemn  obsequies  of 
the  illustrious  archbishop  took  place  in  the  cathedral 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th.  They  were  the  most  impressive 
ever  celebrated  in  this  city. 

Distinguished  ecclesiastics  in  great  numbers  from 
every  part  of  the  country  were  in  attendance.  The 
presence  of  the  mayor,  presidents  of  Councils,  judges 
of  the  courts,  and  prominent  citizens,  irrespective  of 
creed,  gave  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Archbishop  Wood  was  held  by  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  at 
Bustleton.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Oct.  2,  1870, 
by  Bishop  Wood.  The  ground  was  presented  by  John 
b".  Williams. 

On  Dec.  11,  1870,  it  was  opened  for  divine  service 
by  Rev.  John  McGovern,  pastor  of  St.  Joachim's 
Church  at  Frankford.  It  is  forty-six  by  seventy  feet, 
and  cost  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Its  pas- 
tors have  been  Revs.  J.  F.  Kelly  (died  May  14,  1871), 
John  Loughran,  J.  Ward,  H.  Garvey,  J.  O'Byrne, 
M.  J.  Armstrong,  James  A.  Brehony,  M.  P.  O'Brien, 
D.  S.  Bowes,  B.  J.  Conway,  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Haviland, 
the  present  rector. 

St.  Alphonsus  (German)  Church  is  located  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Reed  Streets.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  June  19,  1853,  by  Bishop  Neu- 
mann. Father  Regis  was  the  first  pastor.  On  March 
4,  1800,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Wood  ; 
sermon  delivered  by  Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  O.S.A. 
Father  Nicola  was  then  pastor.  In  July  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  Alphonse,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
year  following,  Rev.  Alphonsus  M.  Zoeller  and  Rev. 
Anthony  Rossadowski  were  pastors.  Rev.  Anthony 
Grundtner  succeeded;  he  died  Aug.  13,  1876.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  .John  I'..  Mans.  On  his  transfer 
to  Allentown,  Rev.  Hubert  Schick,  of  Holy  Trinity, 
was  appointed  rector,  and  is  al  present  in  charge. 

St.  Ann's  Church  (on  Lehigh  Avenue  ami  Cellar 
Street). — The  corner-stone  was  laid  .Inly  4,  1845,  by 


Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland,  assisted  by  Rev.  P.  Raf- 
ferty  and  Rev.  D.  McDevitt.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Manahan,  of  New  York.  Father  McDevitt  was  the 
first  pastor.  In  November,  1846,  the  church  was 
dedicated  by  Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland.  Sermon  by 
Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York.  In  1847,  Rev.  Hugh 
McLaughlin  was  appointed  pastor,  and  continued 
such  until  his  death,  in  1865.  On  December  21st  a 
new  organ  was  used  for  the  first  time,  when  pon- 
tifical mass  was  celebrated  by  Bishop  Gartland,  of 
Savannah.  On  July  29,  1866,  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  church  was  laid  adjoining  the  old  church. 

The  present  rector  is  Rev.  Thomas  Kiernan,  who 
succeeded  Father  McLaughlin  in  1S65. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  (Nicetown). — On  Sept.  21, 

1843,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Kenrick, 
who  also  preached  the  sermon.     On  Monday,  Jau.  1, 

1844,  it  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  M.  Mailer,  CM., 
president  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  E.  J.  Sourin.  In  1846,  Rev.  M.  Domenec,  af- 
terward Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  was  pastor.  On  Feb. 
21,  1848,  the  remains  of  Dr.  John  Michael  Brown 
were  removed  from  Miss  Dickinson's  field,  on  the 
road  from  Nicetown  to  Frankford,  to  St.  Stephen's 
graveyard.  Bishop  Kenrick  and  other  clergymen 
present  at  reinterment.  This  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  belief  that  the  remains  were  those  of  a  priest 
who  died  in  1750.  Subsequent  investigation  proves 
that  he  was  a  physician.  It  is  probable  that  in  his 
house  mass  was  celebrated,  and  thus  came  the  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  a  priest.  On  May  11,  1856,  Father 
Berrill,  the  pastor,  died.  In  1857  the  pastor  was 
Rev.  Eden  McGinnis,  and  in  1859,  Rev.  Dr.  Bulfe. 
In  1861,  Rev.  John  D.  Davis  was  pastor.  In  1871, 
Rev.  E.  J.  Martin  was  pastor,  and  in  1875,  Rev. 
John  Kelly.  The  present  rector  is  Rev.  William 
A.  McLaughlin.  He  has  purchased  ground  at  north- 
east corner  Broad  and  Butler  Streets,  on  which  to 
erect  a  new  church. 

The  Church  of  the  Annunciation  is  located  at 
Tenth  and  Dickinson  Streets.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  April  15,  1860,  and  the  church  opened  for  ser- 
vice Christmas  day,  1860.  Rev.  John  McAnany  was 
pastor  until  his  death.  Christmas  day,  1880.  Rev. 
M.  A.  Filan  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  is  at 
present  in  charge.  The  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1863. 

In  1881  the  property  northeast  corner  Tenth  and 
Dickinson  Streets  was  purchased,  and  a  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  founded. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church  (Twenty-fifth  and 
Biddle  Streets)  was  erected  in  1839  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  M.  O'Connor,  afterward  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  see  he  resigned  to  become  a  Jesuit.  He  died 
in  Baltimore  Oct,  18,  1872.  The  church  was  opened 
for  divine  service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  1839, 
when  Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  O.S.A. ,  delivered  the 
sermon.  On  June  6,  1841,  the  church  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  Kenrick.    Father  O'Connor  was  succeeded 
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by  Father  Whelan.  He  was  succeeded  in  1842  by 
Rev.  P.  Rafferty,  who  remained  until  his  death,  in  1863. 
In  1843  the  church  was  enlarged.  After  the  death  of 
Father  Rafferty,  Rev.  James  Maginn,  the  present 
rector,  was  appointed.  On  Jan.  23,  1880,  he  celebrated 
with  his  people  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination. 

The  Assumption  Church  is  situated  on  Spring 
Garden  Street,  below  Twelfth.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  May  21,  1848,  by  Bishop  Smith,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  then  on  a  visit  to  this  city.  Bishop  Kenrick 
preached.  Rev.  C.  J.  Carter  was  the  first  pastor  and 
continued  rector  until  his  death,  Sept.  17,  1879,  when 
Rev.  A.  D.  Filan,  the  present  rector,  was  appointed. 
On  Nov.  11,  1849,  the  edifice  was  dedicated  by  Very 
Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland  ;  sermon  by  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  A. 
Reynolds,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  On  Sept. 
11,  1859,  the  church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Neu- 
mann; sermon  by  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  celebrant  of  the  mass  was  Bishop  Wood.  Rt. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Miles,  Bishop  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
present. 

St.  Teresa's  Church  (corner  of  Broad  and  Catha- 
rine Streets)  was  founded  in  1853,  the  corner-stone 
being  laid  by  the  present  rector,  Rev.  Hugh  Lane. 
On  May  29,  1853,  Rev.  Dr.  Manahan,  of  New  York, 
preached.  On  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year  the 
church  was  opened  for  service.  Rev.  Nicholas  Cant- 
well,  rector  of  St.  Philip's,  celebrated  the  first  mass. 
In  1859  Rev.  John  P.  Dunn  acted  as  pastor  until  the 
return  (in  1860)  of  Father  Lane.  In  1868  the  large 
school  adjoining  the  church  was  erected.  It  cost 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  paid  for  in  two  years. 
In  1876  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart,  No.  1514  Christian  Street,  was  purchased,  and 
a  select  school  opened.  A  new  convent  is  to  be  erected 
on  Broad  Street  adjoining  the  parochial  school. 

The  Church  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  (at 
Eighth  and  York  Streets)  was  formerly  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  purchased  by  Archbishop 
Wood  and  dedicated  as  a  Catholic  Church  by  him  on 
Nov.  26,  1865.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Hara,  Bishop  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  preached.  Very  Rev.  Edw.  McMahon, 
formerly  vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  the  first  pastor,  and  so  remained  until  his  death, 
Oct.  7,  1873.  His  successor,  Rev.  P.  F.  Sullivan,  is 
the  present  rector. 

On  Sunday,  May  6,  1883,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
St.  Edward's  Church  was  laid  by  Very  Rev.  M.  A. 
Walsh,  V.G.  Rev.  Jos.  V.  O'Connor  preached.  Ten 
years'  litigation  resulted  from  the  sale  of  the  church 
to  the  Catholics,  but  the  final  decision  was  in  favor  of 
Archbishop  Wood. 

St.  Agatha's  Church  (Thirty-eighth  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets).— The  old  church  was  at  the  corner 
of  Thirty-sixth  and  Sycamore  Streets,  and  was  for- 
merly the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew, and  was  erected  by  Judge  Peters  and  others 
in  1821.     In  1865,  it  was  purchased  for  nine  thousand 


dollars  by  Bishop  Wood.  On  Oct.  10,  1865,  Rev. 
John  Fitzmanrice  was  appointed  pastor,  and  has 
since  continued  in  charge.  On  Oct.  20,  L865,  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Wood,  assisted  bj 
Rev.  M.  F.  Martin,  Rev.  John  Fitzmaurice,  and  Rev. 
John  P.  Dunn.  Bishop  Wood  preached.  In  1870 
the  church  was  enlarged,  and  the  congregation  in- 
creased so  that,  in  1874,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
the  site  of  the  present  church.  The  lot  cost  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
church  was  laid  on  the  18th  of  October,  1874,  by  Rt. 
Rev.  James  F.  Wood,  D.D.,  who  preached  the  ded- 
icatory sermon.  The  edifice  was  completed  in  1878, 
and  was  dedicated  on  the  18th  of  October,  in  that 
year,  by  Archbishop  Wood ;  sermon  by  lit.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Shanahan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg.  The  ded- 
icatory mass  was  celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  William 
O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Scranton.  This  church  cost 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Church  is  situated  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Christian  Streets. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  19,  1868.  A  tempo- 
rary frame  chapel  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  people 
until  the  parish  church  was  completed.  On  April  9, 
1871,  the  basement  was  dedicated,  and  used  for  church 
service  until  the  completion  of  the  church,  in  1876. 
On  May  7th  of  that  year  it  was  dedicated,  the  em- 
press of  Brazil  being  among  the  number  present. 

Rev.  James  O'Reilly,  now  pastor  at  Keene,  V  II. 
was  the  first  rector,  and  continued  so  until  May,  1877, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Walsh,  the 
present  rector. 

St.  James'  Church  (at  Thirty-eighth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  West  Philadelphia)  dates  from  1850.  On 
July  14th  of  that  year  the  first  meeting  was  held  at 
the  first  house  in  Mary  Street,  below  Chestnut,  to 
receive  subscriptions.  Rev.  J.  V.  O'Keefe  was  pastor. 
On  Aug.  4,  1850,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick.  Rev.  Richard  O'Connor  was 
pastor  from  1854  to  1862,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
became  professor  of  English  in  a  college.  Be  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1883,  as  pastor 
of  St.  Bridget's  Church,  Falls  of  Schuylkill.  Rev. 
Michael  F.  Martin  became  his  successor  at  St.  .lames'. 
He  remained  until  Nov.  9,  L874,  when  he  became 
pastor- of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  death  ol  B 
Strobel.  Rev.  Francis  O'Neill  then  became  pastor. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y..  Aug.  \  1882, 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Garrey,  1  >.!>.,  then  became  rector, 
and  continues  to  the  present  time. 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Church  is 
the  Cathedral  Cemetery,  West  Philadelphia.  It  is 
the  second  church  built  there.  The  first  was  called 
St.  Gregory's.  It  was  founded  soon  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  forty-three  acres  tor  cemetery  purposes, 
in  1849 

On   Nov.  1,  1867,  the  cornerstone  of  the  present 
church    (Our   Mother  of  Sorrows]   ;v  IS 
Rev.  J.  F.  Wood,   D.D.     Rev.  Francis  A.  Sharkey 
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was  its  first  pastor,  and  continued  so  until  his  death 
at  Liverpool,  England,  on  April  10,  1881.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  W.  Shanahan,  the  present 
rector.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  divine  service 
on  Sept.  28,  1873.  In  September,  1879,  the  parochial 
school  was  opened.  In  March,  1882,  a  Sunday-school 
was  opened  in  Haddington  for  the  Catholic  children 
of  that  locality.  It  is  attended  to  by  one  of  the  as- 
sistant priests.  Father  Shanahan  has  for  assistants 
Rev.  James  F.  Shields  and  Rev.  John  J.  Denver. 

St.  Veronica's  Church  is  situated  at  Second  and 
Butler  Streets,  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  of  the 
New  Cathedral  Cemetery.  The  cemetery  contains 
forty-one  acres,  and  was  on  Aug.  30,  1868,  conse- 
crated by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Scranton.  On  June  2,  1872,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
church  was  laid,  and  on  September  23d  it  was  dedi- 
cated. The  church  was  erected  by  Very  Rev.  M.  A. 
Walsh,  D.D.,  when  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 
The  present  rector  is  Rev.  W.  A.  Power,  who  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  William  F.  McLaughlin. 

St.  Peter's  Church. — In  1841  there  existed  but  one 
German  Catholic  Church  in  Philadelphia,  that  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  corner  of  Spruce  and  Sixth 
Streets.  At  that  time  a  number  of  Catholic  Germans, 
living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  petitioned 
Bishop  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  for  permission  to 
build  a  new  church  in  that  part  of  the  city  and  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  a  proper  priest.  The  bishop 
granted  the  former  permission  upon  condition  that 
at  least  fifty  men  subscribed  to  the  request.  There- 
upon a  much  larger  number  of  names  was  referred  to 
the  prelate.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  organizing  a 
new  congregation,  the  bishop  advised  these  men  to 
send  a  committee  to  Rev.  Father  Alexander  Czvit- 
kovicz,  the  Superior  of  the  Redeniptorists  in  America, 
to  induce  him  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  in- 
tended church  and  parish.  Father  Alexander  showed 
himself  willing,  provided  the  new  congregation  col- 
lected at  least  one-third  of  the  money  necessary  for 
building  the  church.  The  bishop  on  his  part  prom- 
ised the  Fathers  a  sum  of  money  which  he  was  about 
to  receive  from  Vienna  for  the  support  of  German 
churches.  Father  Rumpler,  who  in  absence  of  Father 
Alexander,  then  in  Europe,  had  charge  of  affairs, 
wrote,  July  12,  1841,  that  he  gave  permission  for  the 
erection  of  the  church,  provided  the  title  thereof  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

In  the  following  year  the  ground  southeast  corner 
of  Fifth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue  was  bought  for 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Toward  the  end  of  L842,  Rev.  Father  Louis  Cartuy- 
vels  came  and  began  the  organization  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Two  frame  buildings  which  stood  on  the  lot  when 
purchased  were  converted  into  a  temporary  church 
and  dwelling-house  for  the  Fathers.  But  preparations 
were  made  at  once  tor  the  erection  of  B  new  church. 
The  corner  -stone  was  laid  on  Aug.  15,  1843,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick   Kenrick.     At  the  request 


of  the  faithful,  the  new  church  was  dedicated  to  the 
Apostle  St.  Peter.  The  first  congregation  that  as- 
sembled in  the  temporary  church  numbered  only 
about  two  hundred  persons.  Nevertheless,  a  paro- 
chial school  was  started  at  the  same  time,  thus  secur- 
ing a  Christian  education  to  the  children.  About  a 
hundred  children  formed  the  first  school. 

Rev.  Father  Cartuyvels,  the  first  Superior,  was  in 
1844  succeeded  by  Rev.  Father  Joseph  Fey,  C.SS.R., 
who  had  charge  of  this  church  and  congregation  until 
August,  1848,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Europe  by  his 
Superiors.  During  the  anti-Catholic  riot  of  1844, 
during  which  St.  Augustine's  and  St.  Michael's 
Churches  were  burned  by  the  mob,  the  building  of 
St.  Peter's  was  not  interfered  with ;  nevertheless 
watch  was  kept  day  and  night. 

Toward  the  close  of  1845  the  church  was  finished, 
and  on  December  29th  it  was  blessed  and  opened  for 

]  service.  In  1846  the  decorations  of  the  interior  were 
finished,  and  on  Feb.  14,  1847,  the  church  was  sol- 
emnly consecrated  by  Bishop  Kenrick.  The  church 
is  built  in  the  Roman  style,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  long  and  sixty-four  feet  wide. 

Two  mouths  after  the  consecration  a  mission  was 
given  by  a  number  of  Redemptorist  Fathers,  and  thus 
the  apostolic  labors  of  the  Fathers  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  effectually  inaugurated.  The  work  of 
salvation  was  continued  by  the  Fathers  who  suc- 
ceeded from  time  to  time  in  charge  of  this  congrega- 
tion up  to  the  present  day.     The  number  of  faithful 

;  continually  increased.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
several  other  German  parishes  were  formed  as  circum- 
stances required.  The  following  are  the  Superiors 
who,  in  succession,  had  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church: 
After  the  departure  of  Rev.  Father  Fey,  24th  of  August, 
1848,  Rev.  Father  Louis  Condenhove  was  appointed. 
About  the  same  time  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  took 
charge  of  the  girls'  school,  and  in  1853  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  the  boys.  Father  Condenhove  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1853,  by  Rev.  Father  Benedick  Bayer,  whose 
administration  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  he 

]  died  on  March  16,  1854,  after  having  rendered  signal 
services  to  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  His  suc- 
cessor was   Rev.   John    Hespelein,   and   toward   the 

I  close  of  1S55  Rev.  Father  Robert  Kleineidaur  suc- 
ceeded. During  the  latter's  administration  the 
steeple  of  the  church  was  finished  and  three  bells 
placed  therein. 

In  April,  1859,  Rev.  Father  Lawrence  Holzer  be- 
came Superior,  who  displayed  a  special  energy  in 
bringing  about  the  erection  of  the  German  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Tacony.  On  the  5th  of  January.  I860,  I  he 
Redemptorist  fathers  were  most  painfully  affected  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  John  N.  Neumann,  who 
was  a  member  of  their  order,  and  as  such  doubly  dear 
to  them.  In  1861,  Father  Holzer  was  replaced  by 
Rev.  Father  Anthony  Urban,  and  the  latter's  admin- 
istration closed  in  May,  1862,  when  Rev.  William 
Luehrmann  was  appointed  for  the  next  three  years. 
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In  August,  1865,  Rev.  Father  John  D.  Dycker  became 
Superior.  He  erected  the  new  school-house  in  1867, 
which  accommodates  over  one  thousand  children. 
His  successor,  Rev.  William  Loewekamp  (1868-74), 
had  the  church  completely  renovated  and  frescoed, 
and  purchased  a  new  organ,  which  cost  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  1874,  by  Rev.  Father  George 
Sniet,  who,  at  the  most  earnest  request  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  with  the  consent  of  the  higher  Superiors 
of  the  order  in  1875,  took  charge  of  the  church  and 
congregation  of  St.  Bonifacius,  near  Norris  Square, 
on  Diamond  Street.  Rev.  Father  Michael  Holans 
took  his  place  at  St.  Peter's  until  1880,  when  the 
present  incumbent,  Rev.  Father  Joseph  Wirth,  was 
appointed  rector. 

St.  Michael's  Church  is  situated  on  Second  Street, 
above  Master,  on  ground  of  New  Amsterdam,  a  town 
once  projected  there.  The  ground  was  purchased  as 
early  as  1831,  and  by  notice  in  the  United  States  Gazette 
lots  for  burial  purposes  were  offered  for  sale.  On 
Jan.  15,  1833,  a  public  meeting  in  favor  of  building 
the  church  was  held  at  Commissioners'  Hall,  when 
three  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed.  On  Easter 
Monday,  April  8,  1833,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Kenrick,  assisted  by  Rev.  Michael  Hurley, 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  and  Rev.  Terence  J.  Donaghoe 
(the  pastor),  Rev.  Jeremiah  Keiley,  Rev.  William 
Whelan,  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  O.S.A.,  Rev. 
Tolentine  de  Silva,  Rev.  James  Foulhouze,  and  Rev. 
F.  X.  Gartland. 

When  completed,  the  church  was  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  designs  of 
William  R.  Crisp. 

The  altar-piece  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  painting 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  by  Guido,  and  once  the 
property  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

On  Sept.  20,  1833,  the  church  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  allow,  of  its  dedication  by  Bishop  Kenrick. 
The  venerable  Bishop  Conwell,  then  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  present.  High  mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Terence  J.  Donaghoe,  pastor ;  Rev.  Edward 
McCarthy,  S.J.,  deacon  ;  Rev.  Patrick  Costello,  sub- 
deacon  ;  Rev.  John  Hughes,  pastor  of  St.  John's, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  his  subject  being  the 
sacrifice  of  the  new  law  for  which  Christian  temples 
are  erected. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  in 
due  time  passed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  of 
St.  Michael's  have  been  from  that  day  to  this  directed 
and  superintended  by  a  board  of  trustees,  composed 
of  six  laymen,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the 
bishopof  the  diocese,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the 
board. 

A  handsome  female  seminary  was  also  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Phoenix  [now  Thompson] 
s,  and  here  the  educating  and  training  of  the 


minds  of  the  young  was  intrusted  to  the  good  Sisters 
of  Charity. 

During  the  riots  of  1844  this  church  and  convent 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  keys  of  the  church  were 
given  by  Rev.  John  Loughran  to  ('apt.  Fairlamb,  who, 
searching  the  church,  found  neither  arms  nor  men 
secreted;  the  front  d ■  was  leff  unlocked,  rioters  en- 
tered, passing  through  the  military,  and  sel 
sacred  edifice.  The  hare  walls  told  the  tale  of  that 
night's  destruction.  The  convent  was  also  destroyed, 
houses  of  the  "Irish"  were  attacked,  and  many  killed 
on  both  sides. 

In  six  days  after  the  destruction  of  thechurch  Father 
Donaghoe  had  a  temporary  one  erected.  On  Aug.  24, 
1846,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid 
by  Bishop  Kenrick;  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  J. 
Sourin.  In  October  following  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  destroyed  the  eastern  wall.  On  Feb.  7,  1847,  the 
new  church  was  dedicated  ;  Bishop  Kenrick  preached. 
In  December,  1847,  a  verdict  lor  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars  was  given  for  the  destruction  of  the 
church  in  the  riot  of  1S44.  In  Novembi 
verdict  of  S6468.98  was  given  against  the  county  lor 
the  destruction  of  the  school-house. 

In  1845,  Rev.  T.  J.  Donaghoe  went  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  Rev.  William  Loughran  became  pastor. 
In  1S60  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  there  died.  On 
July  17,  1856,  the  Sunday-school  gave  an  excursion 
on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. At  Camp  Hill  Station  an  accident  occurred 
by  which  fifty-nine  persons  were  killed.  Among  the 
number  was  Rev.  Daniel  Sheridan,  an  assistant  at 
the  church.  A  public  subscription  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  dollars  was  made  to  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  this  accident. 

Rev.  Thomas  Keiran  became  pastor  in  1*60,  after 
the  death  of  Father  Loughran.  He  remained  such 
until  the  death  of  Rev.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  pastor  of 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Port  Richmond,  in  1865,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  that  church,  where  he  still  remains. 
Father  Keiran  was  succeeded  bj  Rev.  Maurice  A. 
Walsh,  who  is  now  pastor  of  St,  I'. nil's  Church,  vicar- 
general,  anil   administrator  of  the   :irclnli' ■  • 

the  death  ..i'  Archbishop  Wood.    On  Sept.  20,  1866, 

the  church  was  con cite. I   by  Archbishop  Wood. 

father  Walsh  was  succeeded  at  St.  Michael's  in  1879 
by  Rev.  C.  P.  O'Connor,  D.D.,  the  present  rector,  who 
is  assisted  by  Rev.  M.  Lawlor,  Rev.  James  B.Cleary, 
and  Rev.  P.  J.  Tierney. 
St.  Paul's  Church  (situated  01.  rim- 

between  Ninth  and  Tenth ).    -The  coiner  stone  ol  this 

church  was  laid  May  7.  L848,  by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Een- 

ip  of  Philadelphia,  assisted  by  a  Dumber  of 

priests.    The  hall  of  the  commissioners  ol  M 

sing,  direct!]  opposite,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  ol 

men,  where  they  robed  prior  to  the  sen  ices. 

The  collection  amounted   to  four   hundred   and   si\ty 
dollars. 

The  church  was  opened  lor  divine  service  on   Sun- 
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day,  Dec.  17, 1843,  when  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor  preached. 
On  January  21st,  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
preached  at  the  late  mass,  when  a  collection  in  aid  of 
the  building  fund  was  taken  up. 

During  the  riots  of  May,  1844,  Gen.  Patterson,  on 
May  9th,  placed  Capt.  Fairlamb  in  charge  of  the 
militia  guarding  this  church. 

On  July  4, 1847,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Kenrick.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  McGill,  afterward  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va. 

On  Nov.  26, 1861,  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Rev.  P.  F.  Sheridan,  pastor,  was  at  the  time  in  Ire- 
land. It  was  rebuilt,  and  on  Sept.  21,  1862,  was 
reopened  for  divine  service  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood. 

In  1867  the  hall  of  the  commissioners  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Moyamensing,  opposite  the  church,  was  pur- 
chased for  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and 
opened  as  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart.  It  had  been  used  during  the  war  as  a  mili- 
tary hospital. 

On  July  9,  1879,  Rev.  P.  F.  Sheridan,  the  pastor, 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Very  Rev.  Maurice 
A.  Walsh,  D.D.,  vicar-general  and  at  preseut  the 
administrator  of  the  archdiocese.  On  July  8, 1880,  he 
and  his  people  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  as  a  priest. 

St.  Patrick's  Church.— In  1839,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P. 
Kenrick  rented  a  frame  house  at  the  corner  of  Nine- 
teenth and  Rittenhouse  Streets  for  the  use  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  chapel.  It  had 
been  brought  from  near  the  navy-yard,  and  had  been 
used  as  a  vinegar-factory  and  carpenter-shop. 

On  June  5,  1841,  a  meeting  was  held  in  it  to  take 
steps  to  erect  a  church.  Dr.  Nancrede  presided,  with 
D.  Dule  as  secretary.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Very  Rev.  M.  O'Connor  (afterward  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Fathers  Carter  and  Dunn,  Dr.  T.  J.  P.  Stokes, 
and  William  A.  Stokes.  The  contributions  were 
seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  4,  1841,  by  Bishop 
Kenrick;  Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  O.S.A.,  preached. 
On  December  5th  the  church  (one  hundred  by  sixty 
feet)  was  dedicated  by  Very  Rev.  M.  O'Connor,  V.G. 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre,  D.D., 
of  Detroit;  sermon  by  Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick,  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel  McDevitt.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  who  re- 
mained until  consecrated  Bishop  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
Aug.  12,  1868.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  A. 
Nugent,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Manayunk.  He  re- 
signed and  went  to  Europe.  His  successor  was  the 
present  pastor,  Very  Rev.  J.  E.  Mulholland,  appointed 
12th  of  May,  1869.  On  Nov.  19, 1871,  the  church  was 
consecrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Scranton,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  E.  Mulholland 
as  archdeacon,  Rev.  Francis  P.  O'Neill  and  Rev. 
Anthony  Shields  as  deacons,  Rev.  M.  A.  Ryan  and 
Rev.  J.  J.  Boyle,  masters  of  ceremonies.     Sermon  by 


Rev.  Thomas   F.   Hopkins.      Father  Mulholland  is 
assisted    by    Rev.   Thomas   W.   Power,    Rev.   Luke         | 
McCabe,  and  Rev.  Charles  J.  Vandergrift. 

St.  Philip's  Church.— The  corner-stone  of  this 
church  (Queen  Street,  below  Third)  was  laid  in  1840 
by  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York.  On 
Sunday,  May  9,  1841,  the  church  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Kenrick.  High  mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  J. 
P.  Dunn,  the  pastor  ;  the  collection  amounted  to  five 
hundred  dollars.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  "free" 
church,  to  depend  upon  voluntary  collections  for  its 
support,  and  no  revenue  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
renting  of  pews.  After  a  brief  trial,  however,  this 
plan  was  abandoned. 

On  June  30,  1841,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  church 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  and  to  hear  the 
financial  report  for  the  year.  Hon.  Judge  Doran  pre- 
sided, John  Maher  was  secretary.  The  report  showed 
that  fourteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  collected 
during  the  year,  and  that  thirteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  had  been  expended. 
Collectors  for  each  square  were  appointed,  and  seven 
hundred  dollars  were  subscribed.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  Fathers  Dunn  and  Carter, 
Judge  Doran,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Morrison,  of  '. 
Ayres. 

On  Oct.  25,  1841,  after  being  closed  several  weeks 
for  plastering,  the  church  was  reopened.  Bishop 
Kenrick  delivered  the  sermon. 

During  the  riots  of  1844  the  ''Native  American" 
rioters  attacked  the  church  on  July  6th  and  7th,  and 
attempted  to  set  it  on  fire. 

On  May  9,  1844,  Gen.  R.  Patterson  detailed  the 
Lafayette  Light  Guards,  Lieut.  Pearce,  and  the  In- 
dependent Rifles,  Capt.  Florence,  to  protect  the 
church,  a  duty  in  which  they  succeeded. 

Rev.  John  P.  Dunn  was  pastor,  and  Rev.  Nicholas 
Cantwell,  assistant.  He  is  now  the  venerated  pastor 
of  the  church.  He  was  ordained  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  on  Nov.  4,  1841. 

On  June  30,  1847,  a  solemn  high  mass  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Philip's  by  Abbe  de  Massip  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Irish 
patriot.  A  funeral  discourse  in  the  Irish  language 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  M.  F.  Jennings,  O.S.F.,  of 
Galway,  Ireland,  from  the  text,  "  Remember,  man, 
thou  art  but  dust." 

The  Diocesan  Synod  of  1853  having  instituted  in 
the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  the  devotion  of  the  forty 
hours'  exposition  of  the  blessed  sacrament  on  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi  in  this  year,  the  first  cele- 
bration of  this  devotion  in  the  diocese  took  place  at 
this  church. 

On  .Tune  21,  1857,  the  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Neumann,  assisted  by  Bishop  Wood  ami 
Rev.  Nicholas  Cantwell  as  assistant  priest,  Rev.  N. 
O'Brien  of  the  seminary  as  archdeacon,  Rev.  David 
Whclan  as  deacon,  and  Rev.  Robert  Reilly  as  sub- 
deacon.     Solemn  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  Bishop 
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Wood,  Rev.  John  Loughran  being  assistant  priest, 
and  Robert  Reilly  and  Rev.  John  McAnany,  deacon 
and  subdeacon. 

In  January,  1860,  the  present  stained-glass  windows 
(nineteen  and  a  half  by  three  feet  six  inches)  were 
placed  in  the  church.  They  were  made  by  George 
Morgan  &  Brother,  of  New  York,  and  cost  three 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Diocese  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  by  decree  of  April  8,  1809.  Rev. 
Michael  Egan,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop.  He  was  consecrated  at  Bal- 
timore, Oct.  28,  1810.  He  died  July  22,  1814.  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Conwell  became  bishop  in  1820,  died  in 
1842.  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  D.D., 
consecrated  coadjutor  June  6,  1830,  translated  to 
Baltimore,  1851,  died  July  8,  1863.  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Nepomucene  Neumann,  D.D.,  C.SS.R.,  consecrated 
March  28,  1852,  died  Jan.  5,  1860.  The  late  Most 
Rev.  James  Frederic  Wood,  D.D.,  was  consecrated 
coadjutor  cum  jure  successionis,  April  26,  1857,  in 
Cincinnati,  created  archbishop  June  17,  1875,  died 
1883.  On  Feb.  12,  1875,  Philadelphia  was  erected  an 
archdiocese.  On  June  17,  1875,  the  pallium  was  re- 
ceived by  Archbishop  Wood,  who,  since  June,  1862, 
had  been  assistant  at  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
archdiocese  was,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Teresa,  Oct.  15, 
1875,  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  is 
under  the  patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  Conceived 
without  Sin  and  of  the  Apostles  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 

"  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  church  in  the 
United  States  counted  6,200,000  Catholics  in  11  arch- 
dioceses, 48  dioceses,  8  apostolic  vicariates,  and  2 
apostolic  prefectures,  with  about  5000  priests,  6000 
churches  and  chapels,  600  colleges  and  academies,  and 
350  charitable  institutions." 

The  following  statistics  show  the  condition  of  the 
archdiocese  :  churches,  127  ;  in  course  of  erection,  7  ; 
chapels,  53  ;  stations,  31  ;  priests,  260  ;  priests  in  col- 
lege, 35;  students  in  seminary,  106  ;  at  Rome,  4  ;  ec- 
clesiastical institutions,  3  ;  colleges,  3  ;  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  schools,  51 ;  Franciscan  brothers,  4  ;  orders 
of  religious  women,  13;  number  of  religious  women, 
novices  and  postulants,  1020  ;  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  9;  schools  of  Franciscan  Brothers,  1 ;  num- 
ber of  boys  taught  by  Christian  Brothers,  3587 ; 
academies  and  select  schools  for  young  ladies,  taught 
by  Sisters,  26;  parochial  schools,  59;  number  of 
scholars,  22,000;  number  of  scholars  at  academies 
and  select  schools  taught  by  Sisters,  2100  ;  orphan 
asylums,  6;  number  of  orphans,— boys,  495;  girls, 
503;  total,  998;  hospitals,  4;  widows'  asylum,  1  ; 
homes  for  aged  poor,  2;  conferences  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  27  ;  Catholic  population,  300,000. 

LIST  OF  CATHOLIC   CHURCHES   IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Eighteenth  Street,  "lip  site  Logan 
Square.  Rev.  John  J.  Elcock,  reetor;  Rev.  D.  A.  Brennan,  chan- 
cellor and  secretary  ;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Shannon,  Rov.  Jamea  P.  Sin- 
not,  Rev.  Alexander  A.  Gallagher, 


All  Saints,  Bridesburg,  corner  Brown  and  Bockius  Streets.    Rov.  John 

F.  Fechtel;  Rev.  Henry  Effertz,  assistant. 
Annunciation,  Tenth  and  DickinBOn  Streets.     Rev.  Michael  J.  Filan, 

rector;  Rev.   William   Masterson,  Rev.  D.  O'Connor, 

Clancey. 
Assumption,  Spring  Garden  Street,  below  Twelfth.     Rev.  A.  I).  Filan, 

rector;  P.  J.  Wynne,  Rev.  Thomas  Logue. 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  1  Manayunk.    Rev.  F.  J. 

Martersteck,  rector;  Rev.  Herbert  Hammeke. 
Chapel  of  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Eighteenth  Street, 

son.     Chapel  services  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Sot  let]  of  J(  SUS,  .,',  the 

Gesu. 
Church  of  the  Gesu,  Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets.     Rei 

S.J.,  Rev.  Peter  Blenkinsop,  S.J.,  I:,  v.  Charles  Cical 

Alphonse  Coppens,  S.J.,  Rev.  J.  A.  McHugb,  S.J.,  Rev.   P.  Claren, 

S.J.,  Rev.  Livius  Vigilante. 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Third  Street,  below  Reed.     I: 

maurice,  past.n  ;  Rev.S.  B.Spalding. 
Holy  Trinin   [German),  northwest  corner  Sixth  and  Spruce  Street! 

Rev.  E.  O.  Hiltermann  ,  Rev.  J.  Kenimeiling,  assistant. 
j  Immaculate  Conception,  Front  ami  Canal  Streets      Bet    P  .1    Dalley, 

D.D.,  rector;  Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  J.  J.  Clark,  as., 
Maternity  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Bustleton.    Rev.  A.  P.  Haviland. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Chestnut  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill.     Rev.  F.  J. 

McShane,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  John  Emmett, O.S.A.,  Chestnut  Avenue. 
Our  Lady  of  the   Nativity,  Alleghany  Avenue  and   Belgrade  Street. 

Rev.  Q.  Hilger,  C.SS.R. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Visitation,  B.  V.  M„  Front  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Rev.  ThomaB  Barry,  pastor;   Rev.  Joseph   A.  Strahan 

Cox,  assistants. 
Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  Foityoighth  St  1 .-.  t  ami  Nam  a-t 

touville.     Revs.  John  W.  Shanahan, rector  ;  James  1' 

J.  Denvir. 
Polish  Congregation,  Sepviva  and  Norris  Streets.     Rev.  Emil  Kattein. 
St.  Agatha,  Thirty-eighth  and  Spring  Gatden   Stunts.     Bev.  John   E. 

Fitzmaurice,  Rev.  P.  ,V.  Braunan,  Rev.  Richard  Tobih. 
St.  Alphonsus,  southwest  corner  Fourth  and  lleod  Streets.    Bev.  Hubert 

Shick,  pastur ;  Rev.  A.  Mersch. 
St.   Ann,   Lehigh   Avenue  and   Cedar  Street.     Rev.  Thomas   Ki.-man. 

rector;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mullen,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Qulnn,  and  Rev. 

Owen  P.  McManns,  assistants. 
St.  Augustine,  Fourth  Street,  below  Vine.     I; 

Very  Rev.  P.  A    Stanton,  O.S.A.,   Bev.    ll.no    \    1 

and  Rev.  N.  J.  Murphy.  O.S.A. 
St.   Boniface,    P-iauiond    Street   and    Vuris  Square.     Ven    lov.  Francis 

X.  Schniittgen,   C.SS.R.,    Superior   ami  pastor;  Rev.  Ferdinand  A. 

Litz,  C  .sS.R..  Rev.  Francis  Frischl.ier,  Rev.  1 

Leonard  Schwabl,  C.SS.R,  Rev.  Louif  Zinnen,  C.SS.R. 
St.  Bridget,  Falls  of  Schuylkill.     Bev.  J 
St  Charles  Borromeo,  Twentieth  and  Christian  Streets      B 

J.  Walsh,  rector;  Rev.  James  C.  Wynne,  Bey.  Petei 

Rev.  Fiam  is  P.  Dougherty,  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Mellon,  asistants. 
St.  Clement,  Seventy-first  Street  ami  Woodland  Avenue.     I 

O'Neill,  Rev.  John  F.  Graham. 
St.  Dominic,  Holmesburg.    Rev.  Lawrence  Wall,  Rev.  1'.  A.  Quinn. 
St.  Edward  the  I'ontessor,  corner  Eighth  and  Y   il.  Sti.-.-ts,      |;,.,    p.  f 

Sullivan,  rector;   Rev.  John  .1.  K     Igers,  Bev. 

St.  Elizabeth,  and  Berks  Streets. 

Bernard  Dornhege,  pastor  ;   bev.  John  F.  Lynch,  Rev.  M.  E.  Mulli- 


gan, 

St.  Francis  Xavicr.Twcnti 

Rev.  William  Meigher,  Rev.  Michael  Sculley. 

St.  James,  Thirty-eighth  and  t'bestnnt  Streets.     Rev.  P  J. Gairey,  B  r. 

Edmund  E.  Rowan,  Rev.  Joseph  II  O'Neill,  Bev,  W  1 
St.  Joachim.  Pi  Franklin,  FrankJbrd.   ]     .  .1.  p.  Byrne; 

Rev.  Michael  C.  Donovan,  assistant. 
Bapl  1st,  M.ui,t\  tink,    Rt  1 

F.  P.  Fitzmaurice,  Bi 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Thirteenth  Street,  above  Chestnut      Rev    P.  K. 

11  Reilly,  Rev.  J,  J.  Ferry,  Rev.  J.  J.  Donnelly,  Rev.  P.  F.  Burke. 
st.  Joseph,  Will  ph  M.Ardls, 

Patrick  Dnddy.SJ  .Francii  O'Neill,  SJ.,  Bev.Blaslo 

St,  abovi    ttastel       Ri  1     Edmond  F.  Prouder. 
gast,  pastor  ;  Rev.  M.  A.  Mullin  and  Rev.  Willi  1 
St.  Mary,  Fourth  Street,  above  Spruce.     Rev.  Ignatius  F.  Horstmann, 
D.D.,  pastor;  Bev.  Joseph  Kelly. 
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St.  Mary   Magdalene   di   Pazzi,  Marriott  Street,  above  Seventh.     Kev. 

Antonio  Isoleri,  appointed  missionary. 
St.  Micliael,  Second  and  Jefferson  Streets.    Very  Rev.  Charles  I*.  O'Con- 
nor, D.D.,  pastor;  assistants,  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavvlor,  Kev.  .Tames  E. 

Cleary,  Patrick  J.  Tierney. 
St.  Patrick,  Twentieth  Street,  below   Locust.     Rev.  J.  E.  Mulholland, 

pastor ;  Rev.  T.  W.  Power,  Rev.  Charles  Vandergrift,  Rev.  L.  V. 

McCabe. 
St.  Paul,  Christian  Street,  above  Ninth.    Very  Rev.  Maurice  A.  Walsh, 

V.G.,  pastor.     Rev.  William   Walsh,  Rev.   R.  F.   Hanuagan,  Rev. 

Walter  P.  Gough,  assistants. 
St.  Feter,  Fifth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.     Redemptorist  Fathers;  as- 
sistants, Rev.  Joseph  Wirth,  CSS  R,  Rev.  Joseph  Hu\esladt,l'>s  l;  . 

Rev.  John  B.  Hotz,  C.SS.R.,  Rev.  Matthias  Kuborn,  Rev.   Louis 

Dolch,   Rev.  T.  A.  Timmer,  Rev.   Leonard  Lentsch,  Rev.  Peter 

Ewald,  C.SS.E 
St.  Philip  de  Neri,  Queen  Street,  above  Second.    Rev.  N.  Cantwell,  Rev. 

H.  McGlyun,  Rev.  James  Traiuor,  Rev.  Francis  Trainor. 
St.  Stephen,  Nicetown.     Rev.  William  McLaughlin 
St.  Teresa,  Broad  and  Catharine  Streets.   Rev.  Hugh  Lane,  Rev.  Thomas 

Toner,  Rev.  P.  Beresford,  Rev.  Henry  Hasson. 
St.  Veronica,  Second  and  Butler  Streets.    Rev.  William  Power. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Price  and  Evans 

Streets.     Rev.  P.  V.  Byrne,  CM., 

Rev.  J.  P.  Neck,  CM.,  Rev.  J.  J. 

Hennelly,  CM. 
St.  Vincent,  corner  Ash   and    Bock- 

ius  Streets,  Tacony.     Rev.  G.  J. 

Freude,  Rev.  J.  Scheld. 
St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum.    Rev.  G. 

J.  Freude. 

THE   METHODISTS. 

The  first  Methodist  so- 
ciety in  Philadelphia  was 
formed  in  1768,  probably 
under  the  administration 
of  Capt.  Webb,  who  was  a 
British  quartermaster  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  seven  persons. 
At  first  the  meetings  were 
held  near  the  drawbridge 
which  then  spanned  Dock 
Creek  at  Front  Street  on  the 
Delaware,  and  the  services 
were  conducted  in  a  sail- 
loft,  the  use  of  which  was 
obtained  from  a  sail-maker  capt.  thi 

whose  name  was  Croft.    This 

was  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  first  society. 
Some  thirty  years  before  George  Whitefield,  so  well 
known  for  his  fervor  and  eloquence,  had  visited  Phila- 
delphia and  had  produced  a  profound  impression.  He 
had  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  earnest  Presby- 
terian ministers,  who  assisted  him  in  his  revival  meet- 
ings. So  great  was  the  effect  that  it  was  represented 
that  the  theatres  were  closed,  and  "all  books  except 
such  as  treated  of  religion  were  unsalable."  In  a  few 
months,  however,  Whitefield  died  in  England,  and 
no  further  effort  was  made  at  that  time  to  establish 
Methodist  services.  Some,  however,  who  remem- 
bered Whitefield,  were  favorably  disposed  toward 
Mr.  Wesley's  ministers  when  they  subsequently  ar- 
rived.     Dr.    Wrangel,   also   a   Swedish    missionary, 


the  meetings  of  Mr.  Wesley's  ministers,  should  they 
arrive,  and  a  few  of  his  followers  at  once  united 
with  the  society.  Worship  was  held  in  the  sail- 
loft  which  occupied  the  spot  where  the  building 
Nos.  248  and  250  South  Water  Street  now  stands, 
until  the  fall  of  1769,  when  Messrs.  Board  man  and 
Pilmore  were  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  preach  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Pilmore  began  by  preach- 
ing on  the  State-House  steps  on  Chestnut  Street,  and 
afterward  addressed  large  audiences  on  the  race- 
ground,  in  what  was  called  Centre  Square.  In  a  letter 
to  Wesley,  he  informs  him  that  the  congregation 
numbered  about  one  hundred.  The  society,  however, 
remained  small,  as  in  1771,  when  Francis  Asbury  ar- 
rived, there  were  only  between  thirty  and  forty  mem- 
bers in  the  city. 

In  November,  1769,  an  unfinished  building,  which 
had  been  commenced  by 
some  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  of  St. 
George,  and  who  had  become 
largely  indebted,  was  sold 
at  public  sale.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  a  gentleman  who, 
a  few  days  afterward,  con- 
veyed it  to  the  Methodist 
Society  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania 
currency.  Though  unfin- 
ished, religious  services  were 
immediately  held  in  this 
building,  which  for  years 
had  no  other  name  than 
the  preaching-house,  though 
afterward  it  was  named  St. 
George's,  and  has  been  so 
officially  recognized  ever 
since.  It  was  not  only  the 
first  Methodist  Church  edi- 
fice in  Philadelphia,  but  is  to- 
[as  webb.  day  the  only  church  edifice 

belonging  to  Methodism  in 
the  United  States  now  standing  that  was  erected  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  When 
Methodism  was  thus  introduced,  the  leading  churches 
of  other  denominations  had  been  occupying  the  terri- 
tory, some  of  them  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
Churchmen,  Friends,  Presbyterians,  German  Re- 
formed, and  Baptists  were  comparatively  strong.  The 
progress  of  the  first  church  was  very  slow,  as  in  a  few 
years  the  excitement  of  the  Revolution  became  great, 
and  during  the  occupancy  of  the  city  by  the  British 
troops  St.  George's  Church  was  used  as  a  riding- 
school  for  cavalry.  After  the  Revolution  closed,  in 
1783,  the  society  was  still  small ;  its  members,  how- 
ever, though  few,  were  very  earnest,  and  a  number 
of  remarkable  conversions  took  place.     Though  the 


who  had  labored  in  Philadelphia,  on  his  return   to  :  congregations    were   weak,   some    noted    men    occa- 
Europe,  advised  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  to  attend     sionally  attended.     A  note  in  John  Adams'  diary,  in 
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1774,   speaks   highly  of  Capt.    Webb's   "fluent   and 
eloquent  preaching."     The  opposition  excited,  how- 
ever,  was   strong.      Pamphlets    against   Methodism 
were  published,  and  most  extravagant  denunciations 
were  made.     In  October,  1771,  Francis  Asbury,  who 
had  been  sent  as  a  missionary  by  Mr.  Wesley,  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia.    He  was  the  apostle  of  Metho- 
dism in  America.     Though  he  had  been  preceded  by 
several  excellent  ministers,  no  one  had  attempted  a 
thorough  organization  until  he  came.     He  not  only 
labored  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  traveled 
extensively  along   the  Atlantic 
seaboard.      In   July,    1773,   the 
first  annual  Conference  was  held 
in  this  city.     It  was  attended  by 
nine   ministers,   of  whom   only 
six  took  appointments,  but  cir- 
cuits were  organized  covering  a 
large  part  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  with  the  city  of  New  / 

York.     At  that  time  one  hun-  / 

dred  and  eighty  members  were  / 

reported  for  Philadelphia,  but  it  / 
should  be  remarked  that  this  in- 
cluded not  only  the  city,  but  all 
the  members  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  Northern  Dela- 
ware. 

In  May,  1774,  the  second  an- 
nual Conference  was  also  held 
in  this  city,  showing  a  member- 
ship which  had  almost  doubled 
during  the  year,  though  the  lar- 
gest increase  had  been  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  In  1775  the 
third  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
was  held,  showing  a  like  increase 
throughout  the  country  gener- 
ally, though  the  growth  in  Phila- 
delphia was  not  so  large.  The 
excitement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  scattered  their  membership, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  greatly  re- 
tarded the  work.  In  1776,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  annual  Conference  was 
held  in  Baltimore.  Subsequent- 
ly it  convened  in  that  city,  and  ii 
south  until  the  war  closed.  At  that  time  ministerial 
changes  were  very  frequent.  Mr.  Pilmore,  Mr.  Board- 
man,  Mr.  Shadford,  Mr.  Asbury,  and  others,  succes- 
sively occupied  the  pulpit.  All  of  these,  however,  left 
the  country  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  war  com- 
menced and  returned  to  England,  excepting  Mr.  As- 
bury, who  remained  steadily  attached  to  the  fortunes 
of  American  Methodism.  Earnest  young  men  were, 
however,  admitted  to  the  ministry,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  excitement  the  number  of  ministers 


and  of  members  constantly  increased  throughout  the 
Middle  States.  The  membership  in  Philadelphia,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  diminished.  In  1776  it  was  137 ;  in 
1777,  96  ;  in  1779,  89;  in  1780,  90  ;  and  in  1783,  119. 
After  the  war,  in  1784,  the  number  rose  to  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  but  this  embraced  the  places  adja- 
cent to  the  city  also.  St.  George's  Church,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  British  cavalry,  was  [efl 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  congregation  was  weak. 
A  rough  board  floor  was  put  down  on  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  while   the  other  half  was   an    earthen 


other 


farther 


floor.  The  seats  were  rough,  and  the  pulpit  was 
simply  a  square  box.  In  1779,  Rev.  Freeborn  Gar- 
rettson,  a  native  of  Maryland,  a  minister  of  great 
earnestness,  was  sent  by  Bishop  Asbury  to  build  up 
St.  George's,  and  the  bishop  himself,  two  years  after- 
ward, raised  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  for 
the  ground-rent,  and  four  years  subsequently  raised 
five  hundred  pounds  more  to  assisl  the  church. 
During  all  this  time  the  members  of  the  Methodisl 
society  labored  under  peculiar  difficulties.  The) 
were  considered  simply  as  members  of  a  Bociety 
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their  ministers  were  not  ordained,  and  the  members 
went  to  other  churches  for  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  they  held  a  membership  in  the  Episcopalian 
or  Presbyterian,  or  some  other  church,  as  well  as  being 
members  of  a  Methodist  society.  During  the  war  some  I 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  left  the 
country.  Other  churches  also  were  greatly  disorgan- 
ized, and  the  Methodists  were  anxious  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  separate  church,  that  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinances  from  time  to  time. 
This  state  of  things  continued  until  1784,  when  Mr. 
Wesley,  assisted  by  some  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ordained   Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as  superin- 


from    that   of   the   Church   of    England,    which   he 
deemed  suitable  for  the  American  churches. 

The  famous  Christmas  Conference  in  Baltimore 
commenced  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  24,  1784,  and 
closed  Jan.  2,  1785.  At  this  session  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  present  Discipline  were  adopted.  Francis  Asbury 
was  elected  as  joint  superintendent  or  bishop  with 
Bishop  Coke,  and  was  ordained  by  him,  and  a  number 
of  the  ministers  were  elected  deacons,  and  a  few 
elected  as  elders.  At  this  time  the  number  of  min- 
isters amounted  to  eighty-three,  and  the  membership 
to  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 


st.  c;eori;e's  mictimdist  r.i'i-rm'.u,  ciii/kch. 


tendent  or  bishop  of  the  Methodist  society,  and 
requested  that  Francis  Asbury  should  be  associated 
with  him.  Dr.  Coke,  accompanied  by  Richard  What- 
coat  and  Thomas  Ya<ey,  sailed  from  England  for  the 
United  States,  and  Bishops  Cuke  and  Asbury  first 
met  in  November,  L784,  at  Barratt's  chapel,  Dela- 
ware. Messengers  were  sent  out  to  request  the  at- 
tendance of  all  the  ministers  in  Baltimore  al  Christ- 
mas to  hold  a  Conference  and  determine  various 
matters  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Mr.  Wesley  had  prepared  a  copy  of  his 
minutes  and  directions  to  ministers,  and  he  also 
prepared  a  Sunday  service   and  a   liturgy  abridged 


The  Conference  also  took  incipient  measures  to  estab- 
lish a  school  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  to  be  called  Cokes- 
bury  College,  and  Bishops  Asbury  and  Coke  were 
very  earnest  in  making  collections  for  it.  It  opened 
under  favorable  auspices,  and  was  doing  great  good, 
but  in  ten  years  the  building  was  destroyed,  probably 
by  an  incendiary.  Another  building  was  secured  in 
Baltimore,  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed,  acci- 
dentally, by  fire.  The  early  ministers,  though  they 
met  in  Maryland,  were  of  one  mind  in  reference  to 
slavery,  and  in  their  minutes  said,  "  We  do  hold  in 
the  deepest  abhorrence  the  practice  of  slavery." 
The  membership  of  St.  George's  continued  to  in- 
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crease,  and  about  1789  a  prayer-  and  class-meeting 
was  established  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
which  developed,  in  1790,  into  a  separate  church, 
which  was  called  Ebenezer.  The  building  was  of 
brick,  of  small  dimensions,  and  of  the  plainest  style. 
It  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  Second  Street, 
between  Catharine  and  Queen  Streets.  This  building 
gave  way,  in  1813,  to  a  larger  one,  on  Christian  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  and  this  again  was  rebuilt 
in  1851.  In  its  cemetery  a  number  of  the  earlier 
ministers  rest  in  peace. 

In  1789  a  book  concern,  or  publishing-house,  was 
projected  by  Bishop  Asbury  and  Rev.  John  Dickens, 
and  a  few  small  publications  were  issued  and  put  on 
sale.  This  enterprise  started  on  six  hundred  dollars, 
borrowed  capital,  but  so 
enlarged  that  in  1804  it 
had  accumulated  a  capital 
of  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  prevalence  of 
the  yellow  fever  and  its 
ravages  in  Philadelphia  a 
few  years  previous  had 
produced  an  unfavorable 
feeling  as  to  the  location 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1804  the  book  concern  was 
moved  to  New  York.  In 
1796  an  association  was 
organized  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  superannuated  min- 
isters, called  the  chartered 
fund,  and  was  located  in 
Philadelphia. 

During  the  early  years 
of  the  church  the  colored 
people  worshiped  in  the 
gallery  of  St.  George's,  but 
in  1794  a  separate  church 
was  organized  by  Richard 
Allen  and  others,  who  were 
men  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability.  Some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  took  place 

between  the  colored  and  the  white  churches.  The 
colored  members  complained  of  inequality  and  of  in- 
justice. Their  church,  however,  continued  in  eccle- 
siastical relations  with  the  other  churches  until  1816, 
when  it  became  an  independent  church,  and  organ- 
ized with  other  churches  what  is  known  as  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  elected  Richard 
Allen  as  bishop.  In  1796  a  second  colored  church 
was  organized  in  Brown  Street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  and  was  called  Zoar.  Its  membership  has  re- 
mained in  connection  with  the  regular  church  to  this 
time,  and  it  now  occupies  a  site  on  Melon  Street,  near 
Twelfth.  This  secession  affected  considerably  the 
membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia.     In  1815  the  white  membership  was 


<&*&Z^ 


reported  at  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
the  colored  membership  at  thirteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one.  After  the  secession  took  place,  while 
the  white  membership  had  slightly  increased,  the 
colored  membership  had  been  reduced  to  seventy- 
five,  showing  that  almost  the  entire  colored  member- 
ship had  seceded  from  the  church.  While  there 
may  have  been  personal  causes  and  individual  griev- 
ances, the  secession  arose  out  of  that  preference 
which  each  race  has  for  an  association  with  its  own 
people.  Up  to  that  time  Methodism  had  not  fully 
recognized  the  importance  or  propriety  of  giving  a 
colored  pastorate  or  separate  church  organization  to 
the  individual  colored  churches.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  the  great  majority  of  the  colored  mem- 
bers  of  Methodisl  Churches 
in  this  city  have  affiliated 
with  the  African  Church. 
A  secession  also  occurred 
in  New  York,  and  formed 
what  was  termed  the  Zion 
Church,  also  claiming  to 
be  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  one  or  two  organiza- 
tions of  that  order  have 
for  many  years  existed  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  mean 
time  in  the  regular  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church 
new  churches  have  been 
established,  and  there  are 
now  some  six  colored 
churches  belonging  to  the 
regular  organization.  A 
small  organization,  also, 
known  as  the  Union  Af- 
rican Methodist  Church, 
has  existed  as  an  indepen- 
dent body. 

While  new  churches  were 

established   from   time   to 

time,  what  was  termed  the 
circuit     system     still     pre- 
vailed in  the  city,  and  for 
many  years   the  ministers  alternated  between  the  dif- 
ferent churches.     But  in  1800  a  movement  was  made 
to  establish  a  second  church   in    the  vicinity  of  St. 
/uiv  members  withdrawing  and  renting  the 
I  of  Whitefield's  Academy.     At   first  this 
organization  was  regarded  as  independent,  but  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Conference,  and  was 
known  as  Union  Church.     They  purchased  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  academy  in  1815,  and 
rebuilt  in  1^:;:;.    The  charter  of  St.  Georgi 

allowed  them  I '-.  and  at 

(irsl  the)  acquired  title  to  the  Eh 

the  Nazareth  ami  Salem  - 
ami  owned  a  cemetery  lot  i  n  ear  Vine. 

ing  too  -mall,  they  bought  a  burying-ground 
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on  Sixteenth  and  Coatea  Streets,  where  Hedding 
Methodist  Church  was  afterward  erected. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Germantown 
was  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  a 
society  had  been  founded  some  years  previously. 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  there  as  early  as  May,  1773, 
and  Capt.  Webb  and  others  delivered  sermons  in  the 
open  air,  "  once  under  an  apple-tree.''  The  venerable 
Henry  Boehru  says  of  them,  in  1802,  that  there  was 
a  small  class  formed,  originally  in  a  school-house, 
but  from  which  they  were  soon  excluded.  He  drew 
up  a  subscription,  heading  it  with  his  yearly  salary, 
which  was  then  eighty  pounds,  and  secured  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  buy  a  lot  and  erect  a  small  house. 
This  church,  though  now  included  in  the  city,  was  at 
that  time  connected  with  the  Bristol  Circuit,  which 
extended  from  the  Northern  Liberties  beyond  Easton. 
The  ministers  traveled  over  that  immense  area  on 
horseback,  visiting  the  societies  about  once  a  month, 
the  other  religious  services  being  conducted  by  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  and  class-leaders.  The  Ken- 
sington Church,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  was 
built  in  1804.  This  church  was  called  the  Old  Brick. 
It  was  under  the  control  of  St.  George's  Church,  but 
was  deeded  to  separate  trustees  in  1809.  After  these 
earliest  churches  were  founded  there  came  a  period 
of  comparative  inactivity,  and  for  some  ten  years  but 
little  was  done  in  church-building.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  that  the  Union  Church  purchased  a  location 
and  founded  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  on  Tenth 
Street  below  Market.  The  attendance,  however,  was 
but  small,  and  the  church  was  finally  sold. 

In  1816  commenced  a  new  era  of  church  extension, 
and  St.  John's,  Nazareth,  and  Salem  were  founded, 
and  shortly  afterward  St.  James  and  Holmesburg. 
Again  a  period  of  inactivity  followed  for  ten  years, 
when,  in  1829,  Asbury,  in  West  Philadelphia,  was 
built,  and  from  1832  to  1834  there  followed  in  quick 
succession  Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul's,  Paul  Street,  Frank- 
ford,  Mount  Zion,  Manayunk,  Bustleton,  Haddington, 
Somerton,  Western,  Bethel,  and  Front  Street.  The 
spirit  of  church-building  continued,  and,  in  1836, 
Mount  Carmel  was  founded  ;  1837,  Emory  and  Green 
Street;  1838,  a  small  colored  church  called  Wesley  ; 
and,  in  1840,  Cohocksink  and  Milestown.  Since  that 
period  the  progress  in  church -building  has  kept  pace 
with  tin-  population,  until  now,  in  the  area  of  the 
city,  embracing  the  county,  there  arc  nearly  one  hun- 
dred church  edifices  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  valued  at  nearly  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1881,  the  membership,  as  shown  in  the 
minutes,  was  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  ami  the  number  of  Sunday-school 
scholars    thirty-four  thousand    eight    hundred   and 

Sixty-four.  The  growth,  which  is  large,  was  never 
very  rapid,  but  «:i-  Stead)  in  its  increase,  and  was 
largely  owing  to  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  its 
early  ministers  and  their  successors.  It  is  impossible 
lo    name    in   the    limits  of   tlii>   article    hut    a    lew   of 


them.  Ezekiel  Cooper  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  who  especially  labored  for  the  progress  of 
the  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  at  one  time 
spoken  of  most  favorably  by  his  brethren  for  the 
office  of  bishop.  By  his  business  skill  he  placed  the 
Book  Concern  on  advanced  ground,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  the  enterprises  of  the  church.  A  tablet 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  St.  George's 
Church.  Dr.  Thomas  Sargent  was  also  a  distin- 
guished minister,  who  filled  many  appointments,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  Baltimore  and  in  Cin- 
cinnati. In  one  of  the  pulpits  in  the  latter  city  he 
died.  William  Byland  was  one  of  the  finest  orators, 
and  was  six  times  congressional  chaplain.  James 
Smith.  John  Emory,  afterward  bishop,  Charles  Pit- 
man, Rusling,  Bartine,  Lybrand,  Barnes,  Durbin, 
Kennedy,  and  many  others  adorned  the  pulpit  from 
time  to  time. 

Under  the  supervision  of  many  of  the  ministers 
there  were  occasionally  remarkable  and  extensive 
revivals,  wdierein  in  a  single  church  sometimes  from 
four  hundred  to  nine  hundred  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  be  converted.  Henry  Boehm,  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  who  was  the  companion  of  Bishop  As- 
bury, was  the  first  to  make  arrangements  for  trans- 
lating the  Methodist  discipline  into  German.  The 
early  members  of  the  Methodist  Churches  were  gen- 
erally plain  people,  of  but  small  means,  and  the  early 
churches  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and 
plainness,  and  all  of  them  had  free  seats.  In  1841  a 
number  of  the  members  associated  together  to  build 
Trinity  Church,  which  was  erected  in  1S42,  and  was 
the  first  church  of  more  modern  architecture,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  chief  centre  of  Methodistic  wealth 
and  influence.  It  was  located  on  Eighth  Street,  but  in 
the  increase  of  business  the  site  was  abandoned,  and, 
uniting  with  Sixteenth  Street  [Hedding],  they  erected 
a  beautiful  edifice  on  Mount  Vernon  near  Fifteenth 
Street.  Trinity  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  finer  churches.  The  most  commodious 
and  beautiful  structure  is  the  Arch  Street  Church, 
at  the  corner  of  Broad.  Though  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  originally  embraced  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  large  part  of  Western  New  York,  as 
well  as  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  with  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  its  bounds  have  been  from 
time  to  time  contracted  by  the  erection  of  other 
Conferences,  and  now  it  embraces  but  a  compara- 
tively small  territory  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  sessions  of  the  Conference  have 
been  very  frequently  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  large 
audiences  are  always  in  attendance.  In  1832  and  in 
1  86  1  sessions  of  the  General  Conference  were  held  in 
this  city,  and  a  large  number  of  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  18S4  will  be  held  here  iu  the  mouth 
of  May. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  about  1S60  estab- 
lished a  Conference  Tract  Society,  and  a  small  store 
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was  opened  for  the  circulation  of  tracts.  In  1866  a 
building  at  1018  Arch  Street  was  purchased  by  the 
society,  large  subscriptions  having  been  made  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  for  the  purpose.  The  lower 
rooms  are  occupied  as  bookstores,  while  the  upper 
rooms  are  set  apart  for  a  bishop's  office,  for  a  histori- 
cal society,  and  a  hall  in  which  preachers'  meetings 
and  other  Methodistic  associations  are  held.  The 
room  for  the  book-store  is  spacious  and  well  arranged. 
At  the  General  Conference  of  1864  a  board  of  church 
extension  was  established,  and  its  office  was  located 
in  Philadelphia.  For  some  years  it  occupied  rooms 
in  the  building  owned  by  the  Tract  Society,  but  in 
1878  erected  a  building  at  1026  Arch  Street,  which  is 
also  large  and  commodious. 

During  the  civil  war  a  number  of  the  ladies  were 
associated  together  in  benevolent  work,  preparing  ar- 
ticles and  sending  aid  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
other  benevolent  efforts,  and  founded  a  home  for 
the  aged.  A  large  block  of  ground  containing  nearly 
six  acres  was  purchased  on  Lehigh  Avenue  and 
Thirteenth  Street,  and  a  large  and  substantial  build- 
ing was  erected.  The  property  is  now  valued  at  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  wholly  free  from 
debt.  In  1880  the  ladies  also  took  in  hand  the  build- 
ing of  an  orphanage.  A  property  was  temporarily 
rented,  moneys  were  collected,  and  subsequently  Mr. 
J.  M.  Bennett  tendered  two  acres  of  ground  on  the 
north  of  the  park,  with  a  building  sufficiently  commo- 
dious to  furnish  provision  for  about  fifty  orphans. 
To  this  foundation  he  afterward  added  twenty  acres 
of  ground  adjacent.  As  a  benevolent  institution  it  is 
now  in  operation. 

While  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  thus 
grown,  there  have  been  several  secessions  from  it, 
and  other  branches  of  Methodism  have  been  estab- 
lished. Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  African 
Church,  which  embraced  Bethel,  Union,  Allen,  Frank- 
ford,  Germantown,  and  West  Philadelphia  Churches, 
the  African  Zion  Church,  and  the  African  Union 
Church. 

There  was  also  a  secession  in  1829.  A  number  of 
prominent  members  united  to  form  a  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Church,  omitting  from  their  discipline  the 
episcopacy  and  presiding  eldership,  and  adding  lay 
delegation.  For  a  time  the  body  seemed  to  flourish, 
and  several  churches  were  erected.  All  of  these, 
however,  have  since  either  disappeared  or  reunited 
with  the  parent  body.  A  small  branch,  known 
as  the  Free  Methodists,  have  opened  one  or  two 
churches  with  comparatively  small  membership.  In 
addition  to  the  work  among  the  English  and  colored 
population,  in  1846  services  were  commenced  in  the 
German  language,  and  there  are  now  two  churches, 
composed  of  a  membership  exclusively  German.  The 
English-speaking  portion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  I  ''in- 
ference, the  colored  with  the  Delaware  Conference, 


and   the  German   with  the    East   German   Confer- 
ence. 

The  following  table  presents  the  names,  date  of 
erection,  and  the  number  of  members,  embracing 
probationers,  together  with  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty and  the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  as 
shown  in  the  minutes  of  1881 : 
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Thus  in  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
Methodism  of  the  city  has  grown  from  an  humble 
commencement  to  become  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  Protestant  body  in  the  number  of  its 
churches,  the  number  of  its  members,  and  of  its  Sab- 
bath-school scholars,  within  the  bounds  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Much  of  the  present  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city  is  due  to  the 
gifted  and  highly  respected  Bishop  Matthew  Simp- 
son. Bishop  Simpson  is  the  son  of  James  Simpson 
and  Sarah  Tingley,  and  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  ,T 
21,  1811.  James  Simpson,  the  father,  was  a  nati 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  in  1793,  being  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  left  his  native  country  in  com- 
pany with  his  parents,  and  landed  in  Baltimore  after  a 
three  months'  passage,  during  which  the  family  had 
been  captured  by  the  British,  and  had  lost  all  their 
possessions.  They  first  settled  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  and  subsequently  to 
Cadiz,  where  James  was  married.  The  latter  became 
a  merchant  ;  was  associated  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Wren- 
shall,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Gen.  Grant,  and  finally 
died  in  1812,  in  Pittsburgh,  to  which  place  he  had 
removed  for  medical  attendance.  James  Simpson's 
mother  belonged  to  an  old  Scotch  family.  His 
father  had  served  in  the  British  army,  and  the  family 


on  that  side  had  been  Presbyterians,  but  Bishop  Simp- 
son's  grandmother   heard    John   Wesley   preach   in 
Ireland,  and  from   that  period  became  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist.    Sarah  Tingley,  the  bishop's  mother,  was 
the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Tingley,  of  New  Jersey, 
a   Revolutionary   soldier,   and    belonged   to   a   very 
old  family  of  French  and  English   ancestry  which 
early  settled  in  America.     A  near  relative  was  Rev. 
Mr.  Manning,  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Brown 
University.     Besides  Matthew  there  were  two  other 
children,  both  daughters  ;  one  married  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  and  the  other  George  McCullough.    After 
the  death  of  James  Simpson  at  Pittsburgh,  his  family 
returned  to  Ohio.    In  1828,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  at  Cadiz  Academy,  where,  partly  under  the  care 
of   Rev.  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  Dr.   McBean,  he  made 
considerable  progress  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
the    modern    languages,  he   attended    the   Madison 
College,  Pa.,  where  he  reviewed  the  course  in  mathe- 
matics and   read    Hebrew,  etc.,  and  was   appointed 
tutor,  succeeding   Judge  Moses  Hampton,  of  Pitts- 
burgh.    He  soon   returned   home,  however,  studied 
medicine,  and  in  1833  practiced  a  short  time.     Being 
urged  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  was  admitted  in  the 
summer  of  1833  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and 
was  given  an  appointment  on  the  circuit  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  together  with  one  year's  time  in 
which  to  arrange  his  personal  affairs.     At  the  end 
of  eight  months  he  relinquished  his  secular  business 
altogether,  and  in  1834  was  stationed  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  remained  two  years.     He  then  removed  to 
Monongahela  City,  where  he   remained  until   1837, 
being   in   the   mean   time   elected   vice-president  of 
Alleghany  College  and  professor  of  Natural  Science. 
In  the  spring  of  1839  he  was  elected   president  of 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  which  office  he  filled 
until  1848,  declining  in  the  interim  the  presidency  and 
a  life  trusteeship  of  what  was  then  Woodward  College 
in  Cincinnati. 

In  1844  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
when  the  great  discussion  took  place  which  led  to  the 
]e  i  separation  of  the  Methodist  Churches  North  and  South. 
of  In  1848  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  for  four  years,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. At  the  Boston  Conference,  in  1852,  he  was 
chosen  bishop,  there  being  then  but  three  active 
bishops,— Waugh,  Morris,  and  Janes.  Previously 
thereto  be  had  declined  the  presidency  of  the  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  also  of  Dick- 
inson College.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Irish 
and  British  Conferences  by  the  General  Conference  at 
Indianapolis  in  1856,  and  in  1857  attended  the  Irish 
Conference  at  Cork  and  the  British  at  Liverpool. 
From  there  he  went  to  Berlin  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  then  traveled  extensively 
through  Europe,  Asia  (including  the  Holy  Land), 
and  Egypt,  from  which  tour  he  returned  early  in 
1858  so  debilitated  as  to  be  unable  to  preach  for  a 
year.    In  1859,  removing  from  Pittsburgh  to  Evanston, 
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111.,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute.  Thequestion  of  establishing  theological 
schools  as  a  part  of  Methodist  polity  was  then  before 
the  church,  and  Bishop  Simpson  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  this  institute  to  give  force  to  his  own  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  favor  of  such  establishment,  which  he 
expressed  by  speech  and  in  writing,  thus  doing  much  to 
fix  the  permanent  policy  of  the  church,  now  settled  in 
accordance  with  his  views.  Bishop  Simpson  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Secretary  Stanton,  both  having 
attended  the  same  congregation  at  Pittsburgh  where 
the  latter  went  to  practice  law,  and  early  in  the  late 
war,  through  him  and  President  Lincoln,  he  gained 
an  inside  view  of  the  mighty  questions  pressing  upon 
the  country.  He  was  among  the  first  to  advise  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  though  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
objected,  and  upon  being  asked  if  he  would  arm  them, 
he  replied  that  there  was  plenty  of  spading  and  haul- 
ing to  do,  and  they  were  fully  as  able  to  work  for 
those  freeing  them  as  for  their  masters.  Early  in 
1862  he  went  to  California  and  Oregon,  by  the  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  upon  his  return  by  the 
overland  route  found  that  President  Lincoln  had 
already  issued  his  preparatory  emancipation  procla- 
mation. In  the  fall  of  1863  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Christian  Commission  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia.  This  afterward  became  his 
famous  lecture,  "The  Future  of  Our  Country,"  which 
was  repeated  in  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  other  cities.  The  first  Sunday  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter  he  preached  in  the  Chicago 
"wigwam"  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  conflict 
and  its  settlement.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  President  Lincoln,  and  the  day  after  his  second 
inauguration  preached  in  the  capitol,  and  rode  from 
the  building  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  never 
again  saw  the  President  alive,  but  after  his  death,  at 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  request,  he  made  the  prayer  before  the 
funeral  procession  started  from  the  White  House  and 
also  delivered  the  address  at  Springfield,  111.,  as  the 
body  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 

Early  in  President  Johnson's  administration  he 
declined  Secretary  Stanton's  invitation  to  go  South 
and  study  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  freedman's  bureau,  on  the 
ground  that  his  church  allegiance  was  his  first  duty ; 
but  he  agreed  to  give  the  matter  his  attention  for  a 
few  months,  and  recommended  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  to 
the  Secretary.  In  May,  1868,  he  made  the  opening 
prayer  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  which  nominated  Grant  and  Colfax.  In 
June,  1870,  he  went  to  Europe  to  complete  tin'  work 
suspended  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Kin 
while  there  attended  the  German,  Swedish,  Norwe- 
gian, and  English  Conferences.  He  was  urged  by 
President  Grant,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
during  the  war  at  Nashville,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
organize  churches,  to  become  one  of  the  San  Do- 
mingo commissioners.     He  declined,  as  his  episcopal 


duties  then  required  his  entire  time.  In  January, 
1874,  he  went  to  Mexico  to  assist  in  planting  missions. 
In  1875  he  again  attended  several  European 
ences.  He  made  the  prayer  at  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  for  the  Centennial  Buildings,  and  again  at  the 
opening,  May  10,  1876.  In  September,  1881,  he 
preached  the  opening  sermon  at  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil held  at  the  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  which  was 
built  by  Mr.  Wesley.  In  the  same  month,  a 
meeting  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  at  Kxeter  Hall, 
held  on  account  of  President  Garfield's  death,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  Minister  Lowell,  lie  delivered  an 
address,  closing  with  the  sentiment,  "  God  bless  the 
queen  for  her  womanly  sympathy  and  queenly  cour- 
tesy." At  the  end  of  the  address  the  audience  rose  to 
their  feet  and  cheered  the  sentiment  and  the  speaker. 
He  preached  about  this  time  in  many  localities 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland.  His  time  has  been  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  his  church.  Besidi 
in  the  building  of  numbers  of  churches,  he  helped 
establish  the  Pittsburgh  Female  College  and  Beaver 
Seminary  and  College  in  1853  and  1854,  and  has 
aided  a  number  of  literary  enterprises.     He  has  also 

|  delivered  a  large  number  of  addresses  and  lectures  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  among  which  were  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Yale  College  on  preaching,  and  several 
sermons,  in  1882  and  1883,  before  the  students  of 
Cornell  College.  As  an  author  he  has  contributed  to 
Methodist  literature  "A  Hundred  Years  of  Method- 
ism" and  "Lectures on  Preaching."  He  was  also  the 
editor  of  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Methodism,"  published 
by  L.  H.  Everts  &  Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
the  standard  authority  in  the  church.  It  was  the 
first  undertaking  of  the  kind  by  any  church  in  the 
United  SI  ates,  though  other  denominations  have  since 
issued  similar  publications. 

Not  only  is  the  Methodist  Church   indebted  to  the 
ability  and  energy  of  Bishop  Simpson   for  this  most 

I  compact  and  complete  record  of  the  church,  but  those 
of  different  religious  beliefs  who  have  since  under- 
taken in  like  manner  to  prepare  compendiums  of 
their  own  church  history  have  paid,  in  so  doing,  a 
silent  though  willing  tribute  to  the  man  who  led  the 
way.  Bishop  .Simpson  isprobably  more  widely  known 
in  this  country  than  any  other  prominent  member  of 
any  church,  ami  not  alone  because  of  his  leadership 
as  a  Methodist.     While  always  devoting  his  time  and 

talents  to  that  cause  whirl,  in  Ids  youth  he 

with  his  whole  heart,  he  has  taken  a  sincere  and 
practical  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  temporal 
welfare  of  bis  country.  During  and  since  the  late 
war  his  suggestions  and  advice,  "in  a  sought  though 
seldom  offered,  have  always  had  just 
weight  with  those  high    in   official 

Simpson  chose  a  profession  which  he  has  honored, 

and  which  has  honored  him,  and  has  at  all 

erted  an  influence  that  has  been  far-reaching  in  its 
benefits. 
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Early  in  his  ministry  Bishop  Simpson  married  Miss 
Ellen  H.  Verner  (who  is  still  living),  daughter  of 
one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Pittsburgh.  They  have 
had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the 
former  are  dead,  one  living  only  five  years.  The 
survivor  is  Matthew  Verner  Simpson,  assistant  city 
solicitor  of  Philadelphia.  Of  the  four  daughters, 
two  are  at  home,  one  is  the  wife  of  Col.  James  R. 
Weaver,  consul-general  at  Vienna,  and  some  time 
since  consul  at  Antwerp,  and  the  other  married 
Rev.  C.  W.  Buoy,  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1SS4  there  are  the  following  Methodist  organiza- 
tions in  the  city  not  connected  with  the  regular 
church  : 


African  McthodH  Episcopal.— African  Methodist  Episcopal  Hook  Concern 
and  PnlilishiDg  House,  and  office  of  The  Christian  Recorder,  Child's 
Recorder,  and  the  Monthly  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Magazine,  G31 
Pine  Street.    B.  T.  Tanner,  D.D  ,  editor;  Theodore  Gould,  publisher. 

Allen  Chapel,  Lombard  Street,  above  Nineteenth.     Rev.  C.  T.  Shaffer. 

Bethel,  Centre.  Germantown.     Rev.  L.  C.  Chambers. 

Bethel,  Sixth  Street,  above  Lombard.     Rev.  C.  C.  Felts. 

Campbell  Chapel,  Paul  and  Oxford  Streets,  Frankford.  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Cuff. 

Little  Wesley  (Mission!,  Hurst  Street.     Rev.  George  W.  GibbB. 

Morris  Brown  Mission,  Vineyard  Street,  near  Poplar.  Rev.  R.  H.  Cole- 
Mount  Pisgah,  Locust  Street,  above  Fortieth.     Rev.  A.  A.  Robinson. 

Union,  Fairmuunt  Avenue,  below  Fifth  Street.    Rev. T.G.  Stewart,  D.D. 

Zion  Mission,  Seventh  Street,  below  Dickinson.     Rev.  J.  E.  Rawlin. 

MetliodL-t  Episcopal  (Zion  African).— Frankford  Mission.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Slater. 

Trinity  Chapel,  St.  Mark  Chapel,  Mount  Olive  Mission.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Slater. 

Wesley,  Lombard  Street,  helow  Sixth.    Rev.  M.  H.  Ross. 

Free  Mctlwdisl.—  First  Church,  Master  Street,  below  Twenty-third.  Rev. 
George  Eakius. 

Twelfth  Street,  corner  Twelfth  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

West  Philadelphia  Mission,  corner  Market  and  Thii  ty-seventh  Streets 

Methodist  Protestant. — St.  Luke,  Broad  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Graham. 

Independent  Methodist  —J   Baker  Steward.  President. 

Ridge  Avenue,  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Ridge  Avenue.  Rev.  J.  Baker 
Steward. 

Tabor,  Eighteenth  and  Dickinson  Streets.    Rev.  Joseph  Duckworth. 

West  Philadelphia  Mission.    Supplied  by  Rev.  Chilton  Dean. 

THE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  sect  so  well  known  in  the  West  as  Christians 
(the  first  "  i,"  long  accent),  and  now  numbering  over 
seventy-five  Conferences  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  sprang  from  a  union  of  three  seceding 
bodies, — one  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Christmas,  1793,  under  Rev.  James  O'Kelly,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  refused  to  accept  an  episcopacy  ; 
another  from  the  Baptists,  under  Rev.  Abner  Jones, 
of  Vermont,  in  September,  1800;  and  the  third  from 
the  Presbyterians,  under  Rev.  Barton  W.  Stone,  of 
Kentucky,  in  1801,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended after  1812  by  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Campbell.  The  first  schism  mentioned  began 
with  the  name  Republican  Methodists,  but  soon  gave 
this  up  for  the  terms,  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Chris- 
tian Connection,  and  Christians.  The  common  point 
of  agreement  was  the  adoption  of  the  New  Testament 
as  their  only  code,  and  they  have  all  now  adopted 


the  Baptist  doctrine  of  immersion.  In  many  re- 
gards, however,  the  usages  of  the  Methodist  Church 
seem  to  prevail.  This  interesting  departure  may  be 
studied  in  Baird's  "Religion  in  America,"  in  Mc- 
Clintock  and  Strong's  "  Encyclopaedia,"  in  the  "Life 
of  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury,"  and  the  reports  of  the 
Conference  of  1793.  The  sect  is  strong  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  in  parts  of  the  newer  States  and 
Territories,  having,  for  instance,  two  colleges  in 
California. 

By  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Elias  Smith  the  congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia  was  founded.  He  was  born 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  June  17,  1769,  taught  school  in 
early  life,  and  commenced  preaching  in  1790.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  1792,  and  set- 
tled at  Wobum,  Mass.,  until  September,  1801.  He 
embraced  the  doctrine  taught  by  Dr.  Abner  Jones 
about  the  beginning  of  1803.  In  the  course  of  sub- 
sequent evangelist  labors  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  by  his  preaching  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Christian  Church  was  established  there. 

The  foundation  of  the  Mount  Zion  Christian 
Church  in  Philadelphia  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as 
the  year  1807.  The  congregation  must  have  been 
formed  before  the  5th  of  August,  1S07,  at  which  time 
we  find  that  a  piece  of  ground  on  Sixth  Street  had 
been  taken  up.  Robert  Ferguson  was  the  owner, 
and  by  a  declaration  of  trust  made  to  Jacob  Stintz- 
man,  Thomas  Wallace,  and  Robert  Punch  an,  the 
trustees,  he  declared  that  he  would  hold  the  lots  for 
such  uses  as  they  would  appoint.  There  were  four 
of  them  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street,  together 
making  a  width  of  eighty-three  feet  on  that  street, 
south  of  Christian  Street,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  six  inches  on  Christian  Street.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  1809,  Ferguson  gave  a  deed  to  the 
Mount  Zion  Christian  Church.  This  purchase  was 
supplemented  by  others  a  few  years  afterward,  so 
that  the  property  of  the  church  embraced  a  consid- 
erable piece  of  ground.  James  Enue,  by  deed  of 
Nov.  15,  1809,  conveyed  to  the  trustees  two  lots  on 
Christian  Street,  east  of  the  ground  purchased  of 
Ferguson,  each  twenty  feet  front,  running  southward 
one  hundred  and  one  feet  six  inches,  and  a  lot  on 
Marriott's  Lane,  east  of  Sixth,  twenty  feet  front,  run- 
ning north  one  hundred  and  two  feet  six  inches,  and 
adjoining  the  other  lot.  On  the  same  day  Joseph 
Marble  conveyed  to  the  trustees  a  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  Street  and  Marriott's  Lane,  running  along 
the  latter  one  hundred  feet  four  inches.  Andrew 
McCalla,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1812,  conveyed  to 
Thomas  Wallace,  Israel  Boake,  John  Hunter,  Solo- 
mon Morgan,  and  John  Newman,  deacons  or  trustees 
of  Christian  Church,  Mount  Zion,  a  lot  on  the  east 
side  of  Sixth  Street,  north  of  Marriott's  Lane ;  and 
Mary  Hering,  of  Bath,  England,  by  deed  of  April 
24th,  conveyed  another  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
Street,  north  of  Marriott's  Lane.  By  these  convey- 
ances the  congregation  became  owner  of  the  lot  run- 
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ning  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  on  Christian 
Street,  and  extending  through  to  Marriott's  Lane 
west  of  Sixth  Street. 

The  congregation  built  a  frame  rneeting-house  of 
one  story  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chris- 
tian Streets.  In  1809  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
title,  Christian  Church,  Mount  Zion,  of  Southwark. 
The  trustees  then  were  Thomas  Wallace,  chairman; 
Andrew  McCalla,  secretary;  Israel  Boake,  treasurer; 
John  Newman  and  Solomon  Morgan,  deacons;  and 
John  Hunter,  Jacob  Lawrence,  Sr.,  Joshua  Raybold, 
Robert  Fanshaw,  Michael  Cooper,  William  Beament, 
and  Edward  MeCrea.  These  gentlemen  were  of  the 
following  occupations  :  Thomas  Wallace  was  a  tailor, 
living  at  No.  373  South  Second  Street.  Andrew  Mc- 
Calla, shoemaker,  lived  at  No.  263  South  Fourth 
Street.  Israel  Boake  was  a  nailer,  whose  shop  was  in 
Beck's  Alley,  and  who  lived  at  No.  494  South  Second 
Street.  John  Newman  was  keeper  of  a  china-shop 
and  cheap-store  at  No.  387  South  Front  Street.  Sol- 
omon Morgan  was  a  grocer  at  No.  235  South  Fourth 
Street.  John  Hunter,  well  known  in  Southwark  and 
Moyamensing  as  "Squire"  Hunter,  was  justice  of  the 
peace  at  No.  186  South  Sixth  Street.  Joshua  Ray- 
bold  was  constable  for  the  district  of  Moyamensing. 
He  afterward  became  a  justice,  succeeding  Hunter. 
He  was  also  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1824  to  1829.  He  was  father  of  Frederick 
A.  Raybold,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  Jacob  Lawrence,  Sr.,  was  a  carter  and  resided 
at  No.  494  South  Second  Street.  Michael  Cooper 
was  at  this  time  a  tax-collector,  and  afterward  a 
constable. 

In  April,  1810,  "Elder  Frederick  Plummer,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  preached  in  the  meeting-house  at 
Christian  Street,  on  Sunday,  the  21st,  and  in  the 
afternoon  preached  and  baptized  at  the  navy-yard, 
on  the  Delaware  River." 

It  is  believed  that  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  after  various 
missionary  visits,  first  came  to  Philadelphia  as  per- 
manent pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  in  1811,  and 
returned  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1815.  He  was  a 
busy  man,  and  was  active,  during  a  long  life,  in  moral 
and  religious  enterprises.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  religious  essays,  etc.,  and  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  the  periodical  and  newspaper  which  he 
projected  and  conducted.  His  works  are  as  follows: 
"  Clergyman's  Looking-Glass,"  1803  ;  "  History  of 
Anti-Christ,"  1803 ;  Christian's  Magazine,  published 
quarterly  from  1805  to  1807 ;  "  Sermons  on  the 
Prophecies,"  Exeter,  1808 ;  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty, 
published  weekly,  from  September,  1808,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1817,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Philadelphia  (this  paper,  it  is  claimed,  was  the 
first  religious  paper  published  in  the  United  States); 
"New  Testament  Dictionary,"  Philadelphia,  1812; 
"The  Fall  of  Angels  and  Men,"  Philadelphia,  L812; 
"Life,  Conversion,  Preaching,  Travels,  and  Suffer- 
ings of  Elias  Smith,"  Portsmouth,  1816;    The  Herald 


of  Life  n„,l  Immortality,  a  periodical— ten  numbers, 
serial,  from  January,  1819,  to  October.  1820;  "The 
Age  of  Inquiry,"  Exeter,  L825;  "American  Physi- 
cian and  Family  Assistant,"  1832;  "  People's  Book," 
Boston,  1836;  "The  Christian's  Pocket-Companion." 
Mr.  Smith  died  at  Lynn,  Ma-.,  mi  the  29th  of  June, 
1846. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Christian  COB 
built  a  better  church  building  than  that  which  they 
originally  occupied.  It  was  of  brick,  plain  in  ap- 
pearance, and  not  extensive  in  size,  being  fortj  feel 
front  and  forty-seven  feet  deep.  It  was  finished  and 
opened  for  worship  Sept.  5,  1819.  Elder  Robert 
Ferguson  was  pastor  at  this  time,  and  remained  until 
he  was  >ucceeded  by  Elder  Frederick  Plummer,  who 
had  charge  of  the  church  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  officiating  in  1825.  Mr.  Ferguson  accepted  a 
call  from  a  church  in  the  South. 

The  history  of  this  congregation  is  uue\  entful. 
Much  industry  was  shown,  but  proselytism  was  not 
rapid.  Their  baptisms  in  the  Delaware  were  objects 
of  particular  attention.  Elder  Plummer  secured  fur 
those  ministrations  a  piece  of  ground  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  bend  of  the  river  between  Kaighn's  Point  and 
Gloucester  Point,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became 
very  valuable,  and  was  disposed  of  to  great  advantage. 

The  Christians  have  at  the  present  time  (1884)  two 
churches  in  the  city,  as  follows :  First,  Marlborough, 
above  Belgrade,  Rev.  John  G.  Wilson;  Mount  Zion, 
Christian,  below  Sixth,  Rev.  E.  E.  Mitchell. 

BIBLE   CHRISTIANS. 

The  Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites,  are  one  of  the 
branches  of  Methodism,  and  they  are  spoken  of  by 
Bishop  Simpson  in  his"  Encyclopa'dia  of  Methodism." 
They  dress  plainly,  and  affect  a  great  simplicity  in 
speech  and  manners.  "  They  have  class-meetings, 
love-feasts,  circuits,  districts,  and  an  annual  Confer- 
ence, to  which  they  admit  lay  delegates.  The  strength 
Of  the  church  lay  in  the  laboring  classes  in  England, 
where  it  originated.  The  Bryanite  form  originated 
with  William  O'Bryan,  a  Cornwall  preacher,  in  1815, 
but  it  is  thought  that  he  gained  his  doctrines  in  large 
measure  from  Rev.  William  Cowherd,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Salford,  aboul  1800.  The  latter  is  properly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian sect.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  held 
the  church-living  of  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
classical  teacher  and  professor  of  Philology  in  Bev- 
erly College.  Afterward  he  was  rectorof  St.  John's, 
Manchester;  and  becoming,  while  holding  that  posi- 
tion, a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New 

iiureh,  he  left  the  Church  of  England  and 
became  pastor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  Peter 
Street,  Manchester.  Eventually  he  emancipated  him- 
self from   the  creed  of  Swedenhorg.  and   di 

to  be  unshackled  by  human  creeds.  Be  obtained 
means  to  ereel  a  meeting-house  at  Salford,  which  was 

completed   in    1800.      Be   preached  without   salary  or 
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support  from  tbe  congregation,  maintaining  himself 
by  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  determined  to 
free  himself  from  the  slavery  of  sects.  He  declared 
that  his  principles  were  taken  directly  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  his  congregation  should  proclaim  themselves 
simply  Bible  Christians. 

In  the  year  1807  he  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  abstention  from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  and 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as  re- 
ligious duties. 

One  of  the   men   who   listened  to  Mr.  Cowherd's 
preaching  was  William  Metcalfe,  a  native  of  Shroad-  j 
zil,  in  Orton  parish,  Westmoreland.      He  also  had 
been  connected  with  a  Swedenborgian  Church,  and 
went  to  Salford  to  study  theology,  but  became  a  con- 
vert to  Mr.  Cowherd's  views,  and  was  ordained  in 
1811.     Both  he  and  his  wife  were  strong  vegetarians. 
In   1817  forty-one  members  of  the  Bible  Christian 
Church  —  principally   those   who    worshiped    under 
Dr.  Cowherd — determined  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Among  them  were  two  ministers,  Rev.  James  Clarke  j 
and  Rev.  William  Metcalfe.   There  were  twenty  other 
adults,   and    nineteen  children.      They   sailed    from 
Liverpool  in  the  Liverpool  packet  "  Captain  Single- 
ton."   Their  intention  was  to  better  their  position,  to 
propagate  their  religious   views,  and  to  establish  a 
Bible  Christian  Church  in  the  United  States.     Tradi- 
tion reports  that  eleven  adults  and  seven  children  be-  ' 
came  backsliders  on  the  food  question,  and  when  they 
reached  Philadelphia  others  apostatized.    Rev.  James  j 
Clarke  and  his  family  and  two  other  families  located  i 
as  farmers  in  Lycoming  County,  where  they  formed 
a  church  and  Sabbath-school.     They  taught  strange  ! 
doctrines  to  their  neighbors,  who  could  not  under- 
stand what  Christianity  had  to  do  with  eating  meat.  : 
Mr.  Clarke  was  disappointed,  and  resolved  to  try  his 
chances  elsewhere.     He  went  to  Baltimore,  and  was 
not   successful.     He   then   settled    in    Indiana   as  a 
farmer.     Rev.   Mr.  Metcalfe  resolved    to  remain   in 
Philadelphia  ;  and   first,  in  order  to  find   means  of 
support,  he  opened  a  day  school  and  academy.     No- 
tice was  soon  given  that — 

"  the  members  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church  assembled  every  Sabbath- 
day  in  the  school  hack  of  No.  10  North  Front  Street,  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  an-1  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  they  do 
not  form  a  sectarian  church,  deriving  their  doctrines  from  human  .  i.r.ls. 
but  they  hold  all  the  doctrines,  though  not  all  the  ideas,  of  the  various 
sects,  so  far  as  they  are  respectively  founded  m  the  nini.il  expressions 
of  tbe  sacred  Scriptures;  that  they  humbly  seek,  through  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Word  ■>!  l,lt  1,  t>  heCL'ine  more  ellieiently  edified  in  Bible 
truths;  and  that  they  respectfully  invite  their  lellow-iuoi  tab  of  any 
and  every  profession  to  come  and  hear  f.u    tii<  m-    :■ 

to  join  with  them  in  church-membership,  ami  unite  in  the  all-impor- 
tant service  of  worshiping  God  according  to  tbe  teachings  of  His 
word." 

The  yellow  fever  visitation  of  1818  broke  up  the 
school,  and  caused  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  remove  his  resi- 
dence to  the  Germantown  road,  West  Kensington.  In 
1821  the  services  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church  were 
resumed  at  No.  7  Pear  Street.  Several  further  changes 
were  made. 


Meetings  were  held  for  a  time  in  a  school-house  in 
Coates  Street,  then  upon  Germautown  road,  and  after- 
ward upon  Little  Green  Street.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1823,  Turner  Camac  and  wife  conveyed  to  James 
Royle,  David  Nuttall,  George  Richards,  Jeremiah 
Horrocks,  John  Walker,  Jonathan  Wright,  and 
Moses  Kay,  trustees  of  the  Bible  Christian  Society, 
and  to  William  Metcalfe  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  Third  Street,  West  Kensington,  sixty  feet 
front  and  two  hundred  feet  deep  to  a  twenty-feet 
wide  alley,  subject  to  a  ground-rent.  This  piece  of 
ground  was  north  of  the  present  Girard  Avenue,  and 
upon  it  was  placed  a  frame  school-house  which  had 
been  built  on  Coates  Street  for  a  Lancasterian  school. 
It  was  removed,  put  in  order  for  use  as  a  meeting- 
house, and  was  opened  and  dedicated  as  a  place  of 
worship  on  the  21st  of  December,  1823.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe was  pastor  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterward. 

During  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  a  number  of 
public  discussions,  and  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  principles  of  his  sect  for  the  Freeman's  Journal. 
He  also  edited  the  Rural Maijadm -and  Literary  Even- 
ing FrU  ii'/.  devoted  to  literature  and  agriculture,  pub- 
lished by  R.  &  C.  Johnson,  No.  33  Market  Street, 
during  the  year  182U.  In  that  year  a  series  of  tracts 
entitled  "  Letters  on  Religious  Subjects,"  explanatory 
of  Bible  Christian  doctrines,  most  of  which  were 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cowherd,  were  republished  under 
the  editing  of  Mr.  Metcalfe.  He  also  published  a 
tract  about  this  time  entitled  " The  Duty  of  Absti- 
nence from  all  Intoxicating  Drinks."  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  total-abstinence  tract  published 
in  the  United  States.  In  1821  he  published  a  tract 
entitled '"  Abstinence  from  the  Flesh  of  Animals;" 
and  he  wrote  articles  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  the 
United  States  Gazette,  and  other  papers. 

The  Bible  Christians  carried  out  the  principle  of 
opposition  to  the  employment  of  liquors  so  thoroughly 
"that  the  wine  used  for  sacramental  purposes  was 
expressly  made  in  such  manner  as  to  remain  unfer- 
mented,  and  consequently  unintoxicating.  Hence 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  Bible  Christian  Church 
was  the  first  temperance  society,  based  upon  the 
total-abstinence  principle,  in  modern  time." 

Christ  Church,  on  Third  Street,  above  Girard  Ave- 
nue, Rev.  Henry  S.  Clubb,  pastor,  belongs  to  the 
Bible  Christians. 

THE    UNITARIANS. 

Unitarianism  made  no  beginning  in  Philadelphia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  though  there 
were  doubtless  many  who  sympathized  with  the  well- 
known  liberalism  of  Dr.  Franklin.1 


1  A  short-lived  deistic  society  bad  been  started  in  1790,  under  the  lead 
of  John  Fitch,  the  inventor  of  steamboats,  and  the  membership  ran  up 
to  forty.     Its  meetings   in   Church   Alley   were   iisunlh 
esssya  and    debates,  in  which    "the   Ibid  of    Nature"    was   the   central 
theme,  and  a  rigid  code  of  morals  was  urged.     The  Rev.  Eli.hu    Palmer, 
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The  famous  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.,  a  powerful 
opponent  of  Trinitarianism, — a  man  eminent  alike  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology, — being  persecuted 
in  England  for  his  sympathy  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution, came  to  America  in  1794,  and  pursued  his 
many-sided  labors  till  he  died  in  1804.  In  1796  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  Lombard  Street  Univer- 
salist  Church,  vindicating  the  "  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  exposing  its  corruptions,  having  among 
his  hearers  many  members  of  Congress  and  others  of 
distinction.  Under  his  impulse,  a  constituency  was 
soon  found  for  a  Unitarian  society,  which  was  organ- 
ized June  12,  1796.  There  were  fourteen  original 
members,  nearly  all  sturdy  and  free-minded  English- 
men, who  probably  brought  their  opinions  across  the 
water. 

Among  them  were  John  Vaughan,  long  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Philosophical  Society,  who  had  once  been 
the  protege  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris,  and  who  enter- 
tained here  so  many  distinguished  foreign  guests  as  to 
help  the  city  to  its  reputation  for  hospitality  ;  Ralph 
Eddowes,  who  had  quitted  the  city  of  Chester  after  a 
brave  but  faithful  struggle  against  the  usurpations  of  a 
municipal  ring ;  James  Wood,  a  merchant,  and  father 
of  the  late  Catholic  Bishop  Wood  ;  the  latter  was 
himself  christened  by  James  Taylor,  another  original 
member,  a  lay  preacher,  and  Scotch  merchant,  who 
kept  for  a  time  the  "  Manchester  Store"  at  18  North 
Third  Street ;  William  Turner,  who  migrated  hither 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes  after  bankruptcy,  eventually 
paid  all  his  old  debts,  and  left  a  competency;  and 
William  Young  Birch,  from  Manchester,  a  bookseller 
and  stationer  in  Second  Street,  near  Chestnut,  who, 
in  1800,  went  into  partnership  with  Abraham  Small 
in  the  bookselling  and  publishing  business,  and  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune,  of  which  he  left  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  besides  other  public  bequests. 
The  other  original  members  were  William  H.  Smith, 
Ralph  Eddowes,  Jr.,  Peter  Boult,  Samuel  Darch, 
Josiah  Evans,  John  Eddowes,  Thomas  P.  Jones, 
Thomas  Astley,  and  Rev.  William  Christie,  who 
seems  occasionally  to  have  occupied  the  pulpit.  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  settled  at  Northumberland,  was  among 
those  whose  names  were  added  later.  Thus  began 
the  first  declared  Unitarian  society  in  America. 

Inconspicuous  and  unpopular,  the  society  found  no 
place  for  years  in  the  lists  of  city  churches,  perhaps 
because  it  had  no  abiding  place.  Its  services  were 
held  at  times  in  the  hall  of  the  University,  in  the 
Lombard  Street  Universalist  Church,  in  a  hall  once 
owned  by  the  guild  of  carpenters,  and  at  several 
periods  in  a  room  in  Church  Alley.     There  was  no 


legal  incorporation  till  1813,  when  it  took  the  name, 
"First  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians."  In  ]S24, 
when  a  new  charter  was  taken  out.  the  word  "  Congre- 
gational" was  inserted  to  express  a  recognized  affinity 
with  sister-churches  in  New  England,  which  bore  that 
name. 

In  1808  and  later,  several  members  acquired  a  title 
to  lots  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Locust 
Streets,  which  they  conveyed  to  the  society  us  a  mi,. 
for  a  house  of  worship  and  for  a  burial-place.  In 
March,  1812,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1813,  the  society  dedicated  an  oc- 
tagonal brick  church  large  enough  for  three  hundred 
persons.  At  a  later  day  the  bell  and  belfry  of  this 
building  were  transferred  to  the  public  school-house 
on  Locust  Street  near  Twelfth,  and  the  iron  tongue, 
which  once  rang  out  the  fire-alarm,  or  called  the 
little  company  of  Unitarians  to  their  simple  service, 
or  to  share  in  that  sacred  communion  which  the  late 
Thomas  Bradford  satirically  called  ".101111  Vaughan'a 
supper,"  now  summons  the  children  to  their  daily 
lessons.  The  present  church  edifice,  Doric  in  style, 
with  seats  for  eight  hundred  persons  and  a  vestrj  in 
the  rear,  was  built  on  the  same  premises  in  1828. 
For  twenty-eight  years  there  was  no  settled  min- 

i  ister.  The  society  was  occasionally  favored  by  the 
presence  of  distinguished  preachers  from  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  main  dependence  was  on  the  lay 
preaching  of  Ralph  Eddowes  and  James  Taylor,  and 

I  the  reading  of  printed  sermons  by  John  Vaughan. 
In    August,   1824,   came  William  Henry  Furness, 

;  born  in  Boston,  1802,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1820.  After  hearing  him  four  times, 
the  society  gave  him  a  unanimous  call.  He  ^vas 
ordained  Jan.  12,  182"),  and  during  his  remark- 
able ministry  of  fifty  years  the  society  became 
strong,   numerous,   and   influential.      Between    1840 

I  and  1861,  some  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  the 
decided  stand  taken  by  Dr.  Furness  against  negro 
slavery,  then  supreme  alike  in  state  and  church. 
But  he  was  never  a  popular  agitator;  his  |,,vr  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  led  him  toward 
quiet  studies,  the  promotion  of  gentle  humanities 
and  the  fine  arts;  so  that  both  his  preaching  and  his 
personality  have  been  powerfully  felt  in  the  direction 
of  good-will,  intelligence,  and  refinement  A  scholar 
of  fine  taste,  he  has  produced  many  beautiful  hymns, 

besides  several  translations  from  the  German  ;  but  be 

has  found  the   love-work  of  his  life    in  a  Study  of  the 
gospels  and   the  character  of  Jesus,   developing   in  a 
Of  I ks  a  theory  at  once  rational  and  rev- 
erent.'    The    venerable   patriarch    resigned    bis    pas- 


a  native  of  Cnnmrtii'tir  and  -]  a.lnate  of  1'al tnionlh,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  "Universal  Baptists"  for  denying  the  deity  of  Christ, 
and  whose  mind  was  rapidly  moving  tu ward  deism,  was  a.  - 
the  minister  of  this  society,  hut  the  influence  of  Bishop  White  i-  said  to 
have  prevented  their  procuring  of  any  suitable  ball,  and  the  society 


1  Rev.  Mr.  Furness  publ] 
which  he  expanded  into  a  1  irge  «   ,1.  In  1- 18, 

,  '  •'  Domestic 

Thoughts  on 

Partly  Lifted 

..nucleus  Truth  of  Hie   Four  Qoa- 

ii ii,, ■  German,  and  a  rolu 


rman  Verae." 
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torate  cm  the  12th  of  January,  1875,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  ;  but  he  continues,  in  his 
eighty-third  year  (1884),  to  be  hale  and  hearty,  and 
delights  the  people  by  the  vigor  of  his  occasional 
discourses. 

Rev.  Joseph  May,  the  present  incumbent,  a  son  of 
Samuel  J.  May,  late  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  educated 
at  Harvard,  was  installed  Jan.  12,  1876.  He  has  a 
fine  standing  among  his  brethren,  and  is  a  man  of 
original  qualities  and  genuine  ability.  Under  his 
ministry  the  society  has  taken  a  new  departure  by 
the  purchase  of  lots  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut 
Street  below  Twenty-second,  where  a  handsome 
church  edifice,  with  a  Sunday-school  building  at- 
tached, is  now  in  course  of  erection,  probably  at  a 
cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Unitarian  Society 
of  Gerrnantown,  now  the 
Twenty-second  Ward  of 
the  city,  came  into  legal 
existence  July  7,  1866; 
the  following  names  be- 
ing signed  to  the  applica- 
tion for  a  charter  :  E.  W. 
Clark,  Atherton  Blight, 
George  Nichols,  J.  H. 
Withington,  R.  V.  Sal- 
lada,  James  A.  Wright,  H. 
T.  Hoyt,  Conyers  Button, 
A.  W.  Harrison,  Philip 
S.  Justice,  and  James  Tra- 
quair.  Their  declared  ob- 
ject is  "  to  meet  for  the 
worship  of  the  Almighty 
Father  in  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Their  meetings 
were  held  in  Langstroth's 
Hall  till  1869,  when  they 
had  completed  a  pretty 
Gothic  church,  on  the  cor- 

nerofChelten  Avenue  and  key.  william 

Green  Street,  at  a  cost  of 

thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  which  was  added,  in  1880, 
an  elegant  building  for  parish  uses,  costing  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  more.  The  first  settled  minister  was 
Rev.  William  W.  Newell,  since  master  of  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  New  York.  Rev.  Silas  Farrington, 
now  of  Manchester,  England,  succeeded  him  in  1868, 
and  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  was  in  charge  from  1872 
to  1S77.  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  followed,  but 
resigned  in  1882  to  become  the  biographer  of  his 
poet-brother.  Rev.  John  H.  Clifford,  the  present 
pastor,  was  installed  Feb.  10,  1883.  Through  all 
these  changes  the  society  has  maintained  a  healthy 

edited  for  three  years  Th>  Dituiem,  a  Philadelphia  annual  J  has  been  con- 
tributor to  the  Christian  Exctviiw  r,  and  is  the  mitlior  of  a  number  of  pub- 
lished sermon-,  many  of  whirli  are  in  Bapport  "I  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
in  which  lie  took  great  interest. 


growth,  and  was  never  more  flourishing  and  active 
than  now. 

The  Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society,  a  young 
and  promising  enterprise,  dates  from  May  29,  1881, 
when  ninety-five  persons,  meeting  in  the  hall  of 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  signed  the  following  cove- 
nant:  "In  the  freedom  of  truth,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man."  The  petition  for  a  charter,  granted 
June  18,  1881,  was  signed  by  Joshua  G.  James,  J. 
Peter  Lesley,  Susan  I.  Lesley,  Samuel  Sartain,  Hector 
Mcintosh,  Alice  Bennett,  M.D.,  A.  C.  Rembaugh, 
M.D.,  Julia  A.  Myers,  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Anna 
Wise  Longstreth,  and  Charlotte  L.  Peirce. 

The  society  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  meetings  in  the  hall  of  Spring  Garden  In- 
stitute, begun  in  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  by  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Ames,  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  of 
the  neighboring  Unita- 
rian societies,  and  kept  up 
with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity till  the  nucleus  of 
the  audience  fixed  itself 
in  an  organization.  The 
church  building  with  lot, 
on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Broad  and  Brandywine 
Streets,  was  bought  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Society 
for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  was  first  oc- 
cupied March  12,  1882, 
though  its  use  on  Sunday 
mornings  was  conceded  to 
the  Swedenborgians  till 
November. 

The  society  has  contin- 
ued under  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Ames,  and  its 
covenant  membership  has 
nearly  doubled,  though 
including  less  than  half  the  congregation.  Probably 
no  religious  society  in  the  city  is  more  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  system  of  co-operative  charity, 
some  thirty-live  members  being  officially  connected 
with  various  institutions  of  undenominational  benevo- 
lence. 

THE  CONGBEGATIONAIiISTS. 

From  a  very  early  period  there  have  been  in  this 
city  large  numbers  of  persons  who  were  trained  in  the 
polity  of  the  first  churches  that  were  formed  in  New 
England  by  the  Puritans,  and  very  naturally  they 
have  desired  to  worship  in  accordance  with  their  early 
education  and  their  associations.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  which  was  the  first  example  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  this  city.  The  Universalist  Church 
on  Lombard  Street,  above  Fourth,  was  founded  as  an 
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Independent  or  Congregational  Church.  The  pres-  [ 
ent  Chambers  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Broad  and 
Sansom  Streets,  was  founded  in  1820  as  a  Congre- 
gationalist  or  Independent  Church.  In  1836,  Mat- 
thias B.  Denman,  Lemuel  Coffin,  Henry  C.  Blair,  I 
James  W.  Boyd,  Dr.  William  K.  Brown,  Dr.  James 
H.  Briscoe,  William  S.  Charnley,  Joab  Brace,  Jr., 
Thomas  Elmes,  Archelaus  Flint,  Joshua  P.  Haven, 
David  W.  Prescott,  Henry  W.  Safford,  Joseph  Sea- 
ver,  Sabine  W.  Colton,  Martin  Thayer,  Edward  S. 
Whelen,  and  Hancock  Smith  founded  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  elected  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd 
pastor.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  they  met 
in  a  well-furnished  room  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  In  a  short  time  they 
purchased  a  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Clinton  Streets  upon  which  to  erect  a  church.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  6,  1836,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  11,  1837.  Dr. 
Todd,  though  a  great  Biblical  scholar  and  a  sound 
theologian,  was  not  an  attractive  preacher,  and  the 
church  struggled  on  through  many  difficulties,  but 
was  finally,  in  February,  1842,  sold  by  the  sheriff, 
and  purchased  by  Hosea  Kellogg  for  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Several  attempts  were  afterward  made  to  establish 
a  Congregational  Church  in  the  city,  but  without  suc- 
cess until  the  winter  of  1863-64,  when  the  desire  took 
permanent  shape.  On  the  5th  of  April,  in  pursuance 
of  a  public  notice  inviting  "  New  Englanders  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Philadelphia,"  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  James  Smith,  210  Franklin  Street.  Careful 
and  serious  deliberation  was  held  respecting  the  need 
of  such  an  effort,  the  encouragements  for  the  under- 
taking, and  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome. 
It  was  concluded  to  form  a  Congregational  Church 
in  this  city,  and  necessary  steps  were  at  once  taken 
for  giving  effect  to  this  decision.  Concert  Hall,  on 
Chestnut  Street,  above  Twelfth,  was  engaged  for  ser-  j 
vices  on  Sunday,  and  clergymen  were  engaged  to 
conduct  public  worship.  The  first  public  services 
were  held  on  Sunday,  May  15,  1864,  and  were  con- 
ducted morning  and  evening  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  of  Brooklyn. 

A  confession  of  faith  and  covenant  having  been  [ 
adopted  as  its  religious  and  doctrinal  basis,  the  formal 
organization  of  the  church   in  accordance   with  the 
simple  methods  of  the  denomination  took  place  on  ; 
Monday,  May  30th,  in   the   parlors   of  Mr.   Smith. 
After  a  brief  address  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Newton  ! 
Heston,  of  Brooklyn,  he  read  the  confession  of  faith 
and  covenant,  to  which  those  who  were  to  compose  : 
the  church  gave  their  individual  assent.     The  dMinc-  ! 
five  act  by  which  the  church  was  constituted  was  the 
adoption  by  these  persons  of  the  following  minute : 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereto  suhscrihed  do  solemnly  adopt  the  Con-    ' 

fwalon  of  Faith  and  Covenant  just  nm!    is  t! xyv  --imu  ..1  miii  ('litis 

tian  faith  and  onr  sacred  pledge  to  each  other  and  to  onr  Savioni  ;  and 


by  this  act  we  do  o  institute  nursi-lvesu  church  of  '  In  i>l  in 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Philadelphia." 

This  action  clothed  the  body  with  all  the  essential 
powers  and  rights  of  a  church,  competent  for  all  ap- 
propriate Christian  work.  Tims  constituted,  however, 
it  was  without  recognized  standing  or  vital  union 
with  other  churches  of  the  denomination.  With  tin- 
view  of  securing  this  fellowship,  and  in  accordance 
with  Congregational  usage,  an  ecclesiastical  council 
was  called,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates 
from  prominent  churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  council  met  on  the  1st  of  June,  and, 
after  considering  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  church, 
the  reasons  assigned  for  its  formation,  and  its  pros- 
pects of  usefulness,  approved  the  action  already  taken, 
and  by  public  services  welcomed  the  church  to  mem- 
bership in  the  denomination  and  commended  it  to  tin- 
confidence  and  Christian  fellowship  of  the  churches 
at  large. 

The  Sunday  services  continued  to  be  held  at  Concert 
Hall,  conducted  by  clergymen  from  abroad,  and  the 
weekly  prayer-meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Smith,  conducted  by  members  of  the  church.  In 
September  Rev.  Edward  Hawes,  of  Waterville,  Me., 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  and  by  advice  of  a 
council  was  publicly  installed  Oct.  25,  1864.  Mr. 
Hawes  had  become  widely  known  by  his  labors  in 
raising  funds  for  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission, and  by  his  personal  service  among  the  sol- 
diers at  various  points  at  the  South.  His  ministry 
here  was  continued  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  until  a 
substantial  church  building  had  been  completed  and 
the  church  itself  established  on  a  basis  of  assured 
success.  In  1873  he  resigned  his  charge  and  accepted 
a  call  to  the  North  Church  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Rev.  James  R.  Dan- 
forth,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church,  and  was  duly  installed  its  pastor  on  Thurs- 
day, June  18,  1874.  At  installation  services  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  some  minister  of  the  denomination  to 
express  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  On  this 
occasion  there  was  a  departure  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, and  the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  not  the 
Congregational  Churches  only,  but  of  the  brother- 
hood of  evangelical  churches,  was  expressed  in  ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  different  denominations. 
Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  D.D.,  conveyed  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Baptist  Churches.  Rev.  K.  D.  Harper, 
D.D.,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  Be\ 
K.  M.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  on  behalf  of  the  Methodists. 

Public  services  were  held  at  Concert  Hall  until 
July,  1865,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  in 
the  hall  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Arch 
Streets.  In  April,  1865,  the  church  purchased  the 
lot  of  ground  at  the  northwest  corner  ..('  Eighteenth 
and  (rreen  Streets,  and  at  once  made  preparations  for 

hi  Hi'  a  building.  The  corner  3tone  of  the 
chapel  was  laid  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies 
,,i,   Monday,  June  1 2th,  and  the  building  was  dedi- 
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cated  on  Sunday,  Jan.  7,  1866.  The  walls  of  the 
main  structure  were  erected  in  1871,  and  the  com- 
pleted church  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  June  2, 
1872.  It  is  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
built  of  graystone  trimmed  with  brownstone. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  stands  was  purchased  for  §24,000 ;  the  cost 
of  the  chapel  and  of  such  part  of  the  main  building 
as  had  to  be  put  up  with  it  was  $38,000 ;  and  the  cost 
of  the  main  edifice,  including  the  furnishing,  was 
$50,000;  making  a  total  cost  of  §112,000. 


CENTRA  I,    CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH. 

From  the  very  first  an  efficient  Sunday-school  has 
been  maintained  by  the  church.  It  was  for  eleven 
years  under  the  able  and  judicious  superintendence  of 
Nelson  F.  Evans,  who  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  On  his  resigna- 
tion, in  1880,  William  H.  Wannamaker  was  chosen 
his  successor. 

Rev.  James  R.  Danforth,  the  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Aug.  8, 1839.  His  studies  preparatory  to  college  were 
pursued  in  the  Lyceum,  then  taught  by  Hon.  William 
L.  Dickinson,  whose  recent  death  Jersey  City  still 
mourns,  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  Columbia 
College,  in  New  York,  then  under  the  headship 
of  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  the  finished  classical 
scholar. 

After  finishing  his  preparatory  studies  he  entered 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  was 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  intermit  his  studies  for  sev- 
eral years.  Resuming  his  college  course  at  the  West, 
he  graduated  in  1865  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 
His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Congre- 
gational Seminaries  of  Chicago  and  Andover,  he 
having  graduated  at  the  former  in  1868. 

In  tlic  summer  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the   Congregational    Church    in    Woodstock,  111. 


Under  the  labors  of  pastor  his  health  gave  way  after 
a  few  months,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  and  spent 
a  year  in  travel  in  Europe,  and  two  years  in  study 
in  Germany,  chiefly  at  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  in  1872,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  charge  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
of  Newton,  Mass.  After  a  short  pastorate  at  that 
place  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Central  Congre- 
gational Church  of  this  city  in  May,  1874. 

The  church,  under  Mr.  Danforth's  ministry,  has 
had  a  steady  and  healthful  growth.  Soon  after  en- 
tering on  his  pastorate  here,  seeing  that  the  debt 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  remained  on  the 
church  property,  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
success  of  his  work,  he  began  an  effort  which  has 
resulted  in  the  almost  total  extinguishment  of  the 
debt. 

Mr.  Danforth  has  always  been  a  close  student 
and  an  accurate  scholar.  After  completing  his 
theological  course  of  study  he  was  invited  to  a 
college  professorship,  a  position  for  which,  by  his 
tastes  and  his  education,  he  was  well  fitted.  As, 
however,  he  regarded  the  Christian  ministry  as  his 
proper  calling,  he  declined  this  invitation.  From 
the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  training,  the  style  of 
his  preaching  is  scholarly  and  logical  rather  than 
rhetorical. 

Mr.  Danforth  is  one  of  the  State  secretaries  of 
|     the  American  Congregational  Union,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association. 

Trinity  Congregational  Church  at  Frankford 
has  for  its  minister  Rev.  E.  N.  Yelland. 

THE  GERMAN  REFORMED. 

So  many  Germans,  we  are  told,  immigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  proprietaries  were  rather  alarmed, 
but  the  peaceable  habits  and  steady  industry  of  the 
new-comers  soon  reassured  them.  The  Germans  made 
settlements  on  what  was  then  the  frontier,  in  valleys 
now  among  the  richest  and  fairest  in  the  State  ;  others 
settling  in  or  near  Philadelphia  engaged  in  business 
or  manufactures.  Germans  ill-treated  in  New  York 
province  and  elsewhere  removed  to  Pennsylvania. 
Thus  the  number  of  religious  sects,  and  also  of  divers 
dialects,  were  materially  increased.  Herr  von  Beck, 
in  his  "Reise  Diarium,"  dated  Philadelphia,  June  6, 
1734,  says,  "  Here  are  some  of  all  religions  and 
sects."  His  list  contains  Lutherans,  Reformers, 
Church  people,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Catholics, 
Dunkers,  Mennouists,  Sabbatarians,  Seventh-Dayers, 
Separatists,  "  Bohemisteir,"  Sweukfelders,  "Tutch- 
felders,"  and  "  Well-Wishers. "  Nearly  all  the  Ger- 
man colonists  were  Protestants,  and  were  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  great  doctrines,  the  Reformed 
(or  Calvinistic)  and  the  Lutherans  (or  church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession).  The  first  Bible  printed  in 
America  was  Luther's  version. 


RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 
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The  first  congregation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Pennsylvania  is  thought  to  have  been  formed  in  1726 
by  John  Philip  Boehm,  at  Whitpaine  township,  in 
Philadelphia  County  (now  in  Montgomery),  sixteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  This  rests  upon  the  state- 
ment of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,1  who,  in  his  journal, 
writing  in  1746,  says  that  Boehm  had  been  preaching 
to  large  assemblies  for  twenty  years.  In  another 
portion  of  his  journal  Schlatter  calls  Boehm  "  the 
oldest  German  minister  in  these  regions."  Boehm 
was  a  schoolmaster,  not  then  licensed  to  preach,  but 
there  being  no  regular  minister  he  felt  called  upon  to 
lead  in  divine  service  according  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Boehm  reminds  one  of  the  pious  and  gentle 
Mennonite  schoolmaster,  Christopher  Dock,  who  was 
teaching  and  preaching  on  the  Skippack  as  early  as 
1718.  In  1729  an  application  was  sent  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam  and  the  Synod  of  North  Holland  for 
his  ordination.  The  early  dependence  of  the  German 
Reformed  Churches  upon  the  Dutch  Church  in  Europe 
is  a  singular  fact.  It  lasted  until  1792,  when  the 
French  conquest  of  Holland  interrupted  communica- 
tion. To  Boehm's  request  the  Classis  and  Synod 
replied,  acknowledging  his  former  acts,  and  said  that, 
"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  he  must  be 
confirmed  or  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  New  York, 
with  a  declaration  that  he  receive  the  Heidelberg 
catechism  and  all  the  formula,  engaging  strictly  to 
regulate  his  ministry  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
submit  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  the 
Synod  of  Dordrecht."  The  Whitpaine  church  was 
then  organized,  meeting  in  Rev.  Mr.  Boehm's  house 
until,  in  1740,  a  church  was  constructed.  "  It  was  of 
stone,  small  in  size,  but  built  with  remarkably  heavy 
walls,  constructed  of  stone  and  mud  mortar,  as  no 
lime  could  at  that  time  be  procured.  The  pulpit  was 
high  up,  in  one  corner."  In  1750  the  congregation 
contained  thirty-six  communicants.  Mr.  Boehm  re- 
mained in  charge  until  his  death,  May  1,  1749.  "  He 
was  buried  in  the  inside  of  the  church,  still  called 
after  his  name,  and  his  resting-place  is  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  present  church,  covered  with  an 
arch,  which  was  built  in  1818.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  May  7,  1749,  at  the  church  in  German- 
town,  by  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  who  once  a  month 
visited  the  congregation  at  Whitpaine."  In  his 
journal,  under  date  of  June  25,  1751,  he  reports 
Whitpaine  as  "without  a  supply,"  and  it  remained 
so  until  1760  or  1762,  when  Rev.  George  Alsentz  left 
the  Germantown  Church  and  took  charge  of  Boehm's 
old  church  at  Whitpaine,  serving  other  churches  also 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  pastor  there  when  he 
died,  in  1769,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard 
of   the  Reformed    Church   at    Germantown.      Rev. 


1  Mr. Schlatter  had  been  sent  from  Europe  with  authority  to  unite 
the  scattered  German  Reformed  congregations  in  a  liettcr  ..riiaiii/aliMii. 

The  Dutch  Classis „!  Si l  a i nt  over,  a  little  later,  Bevs.  Weil  er, 

Stelner,  Olterbein,  fJendel,  Hellensteiti,  lleirricli,  on  . 
Bluiuer,  Faber,  Becker,  and  Herman,  all  aide  and  devoted  men. 


Alsentz  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  christian  Foehring, 
who  officiated  from  1769  to  J 772,  when  Rev.  John 
Gabriel  Gebhard  became  pastor,  and  served  until  1774. 
Rev.  John  William  Ingold  then  took  charge  of  Whit- 
paine and  Skippack,  or  Worcester  Church,  and 
preached  for  a  year  at  Boehm's  old  church.  Be  had 
assumed  this  charge  at  the  request  of  the  congrega- 
tion, without  authority  from  the  Coetus;  and  having 
trouble  about  his  salary  he  left  the  church.  The 
Rev.  John  H.  Weikel  was  the  next  occupant  of  this 
pulpit,  which  he  took  in  1776.  A  new  German 
Reformed  Church  was  built  in  1762,  about  a  mile 
from  Boehm's  church,  known  as  "  Wentz's  church." 
It  was  erected  by  the  exertions  of  Rev.  John  Philip 
Leidich,  and  was  dedicated  Nov.  13,  1763.  This 
church  was  generally  under  the  control  of  the  ministers 
of  Boehm's  church. 

The  church  at  Skippack  was  organized  almost  as 
soon  as  that  at  Whitpaine.  It  was  the  work  of  pious 
Palatines,  as  they  were  called.  The  famous  Upper 
Palatinate  province  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
and  had  Manheim  for  its  capital.     Marshal  Turenne 

!  desolated  it  with  fire  and  sword  in  1674,  and  thence 
flowed  the  first  notable  German  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica, beginning  in  1680  or  1682.    Mennonite  Palatines 

|  founded  Germantown.    The  later  arrivals  were  many 

j  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
particular  colony  that  founded  the  Skippack  settle- 
ment consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine  Palatines 
that  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the  ship  "  William 
and  Sarah,"  Capt.  Hill,  from  Rotterdam  and  Dover, 
on   the   27th  of  September,   1727,   under   charge  of 

j  Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss  (or  Weitzius),  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  Upper  Consistory  or  Classic  of  the 

:  Upper  Palatine.     Mr.  Weiss  soon  went  to  Skippack, 

I  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  about  twenty-four 
miles  distant,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  a  por 
tion  of  his  emigrants.  Here  they  built  a  log  church, 
in  the  erection  of  which  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm  is 
said  to  have  assisted.  Mr.  Weiss  sent  hack  to  tin- 
consistory  of  the  Palatinate  information  of  the  great 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Germans  in  the  province.  I  be 
latter  laid  the  state  of  the  case  before  the  Synods  of 

1  the  Netherlands  in  1728,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 

j  send  out  assistance.  In  1729,  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  in 
company  with  Elder  J.  Reif,  went  to  Holland  to 
collect  money,  Bibles,  and  tracts  for  use  in  North 

f  America.  The  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland 
and  the  Classis  .if  Amsterdam  were  solicited,  and 
valuable  contributions    obtained.      After    Mr.    Weiss 

returned  to  America  he  went  to  the  provin 
York,  and  lie  became  pa-tor  of  a  church  at  Rhine- 
beck,  near  Albany.  He  came  back  to  Philadelphia 
in  17:i2.  It  is  probable  that  .Mr.  Weiss  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Skippack  by  the  Rev.  Johannes  Henricus 
Goetschiey,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  1729, 
ami  had  a  very  extensive  circuit,  p 
Old  Goshenhoppi  o,    '■  >    Folkner, 

Swamp,  Oley,  and  other  places  in  Philadelphia  and 
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adjoining  counties.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in 
1739. 

One  of  these  Reformed  congregations,  early  estab- 
lished by  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  was  that  at  "  Folkner 
Schwann"  (or  Swamp),  in  Frederick  township,  in 
1727.  Rev.  M.  Goetschiey  preached  there  for  a  few 
years.  Henry  Antes,  afterward  ordained,  preached 
at  times.  Rev.  John  Philip  Leidich  took  charge  of 
the  church  in  1748,  and  so  remained  till  1761,  when 
Rev.  Conrad  Steiner  became  his  coadjutor.  In  1770, 
Rev.  Nicholas  Pomp,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  grad- 
uate of  Halle,  became  pastor  there,  and  remained  in 
charge  till  the  Revolutionary  war  had  fairly  begun. 
A  book  of  his  against  Universalism  ("  Das  Ewig  Evan- 
gelium" )  was  printed  in  1774,  by  Henry  Miller,  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  Great  Swamp,  in  Upper  Hanover,  J.  Henry 
Sproegel,  about  1726,  gave  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
religious  and  educational  purposes.  The  promise  was 
made  to  Jacob  Moyer,  a  Mennonite,  but  no  formal 
deed  was  executed.  Meanwhile  the  German  Reformed 
Church  had  organized,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Goetschiey  was 
the  minister  in  1730.  In  1737  they  built  a  church 
on  the  Sproegel  tract.  In  1746  it  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Schlatter  that  Rev.  George  M.  Weiss  should  be 
pastor  of  this  church,  and  of  New  Goshenhoppen 
and  Old  Goshenhoppen.  The  three  congregations 
contributed  £40  a  year.  Mr.  Weiss  recorded  in  1746 
that  "  Groseu  Schwam"  congregation  had  forty-eight 
families.  Old  Goshenhoppen  Reformed  Church  was 
also  served  as  early  as  1730  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goetschiey. 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  preached  there,  in  "a  new 
stone  church,"  on  the  20th  of  September,  1746.  At 
that  time  trouble  had  been  made  by  "  a  certain 
schoolmaster  who  undertook  to  preach  without  reg- 
ular license."  This  was  subsequently  arranged,  and 
.Rev.  George  M.  Weiss  became  pastor  in  1 74(1-47. 
New  Goshenhoppen  Church  was  taken  charge  of  in 
January,  1730,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goetschiey,  and  the  con- 
gregation then  had  forty-rive  families.  This  church 
was  also  the  scene  of  divisions  and  factions  in  1746. 
They  were  settled  by  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Boehm, 
Schlatter,  and  Weiss,  and-  the  latter  was  placed  in 
charge.  Difficulties  about  the  church  site  at  Great 
Swamp  began  in  1850,  the  Mennonites  having  raised 
the  money  for  Abraham  Moyer  to  erect  buildings  on 
the  tract  claimed  under  the  deed  of  1726.  It  was 
also  claimed  by  the  Lutherans.  The  German  Re- 
formed rebuilt  their  church  in  the  year  1769,  ami 
caused  to  be  surveyed  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground 
for  church  use,  wishing  to  appropriate  the  rest  to  the 
use  of  tin-  schoolmaster  ami  to  the  support  of  the 
school  already  put  up.  The  Mennonites  also  built  a 
church,  and'  the  Lutherans  erected  a  school-house. 

In   L796  this  dispute    was   settled.      Hall'  went    to   the 

German  Reformed  Church,  and  the  remainder  to  the 

Lutherans  and   Mennonites.      Rev.  G.  M.   Weiss,  who 

look  charge  of  Great  Swamp,  and  Old  and  New 
Goshenhoppen  in  1750, remained  there  till  his  death, 


in  1762.  No  permanent  supply  was  obtained  until 
1766,  when  Rev.  John  Theobald  Faber,  a  native  of 
Toggenheim,  arrived  from  Holland,  though  Rev. 
Jacob  Reiss  officiated  for  a  short  time.  Rev.  Mr. 
Faber  married  the  daughter  of  Erhard  Rose,  of  Read- 
ing, and  was  still  in  the  pastorate  till  1779.  Rev. 
Caspar  Wack  had,  about  this  time,  a  roving  com- 
mission, preaching  at  many  points  in  Philadelphia 
County.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1752,  his 
father  being  an  elder  of  the  Reformed  Church  on 
Race  Street.  Dr.  Weyberg  educated  him,  and  in 
1770  he  began  service  as  a  catechist,  preachiug  at 
Tohicon,  Indianfield,  and  Great  Swamp.  In  1773  he 
was  given  charge  of  several  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  and  Northampton  Counties. 

The  Trappe  Reformed  Church  at  Providence,  in 
Montgomery  County,  now  St.  Luke's,  was  in  existence 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  the  log  house  used  for  a 
church  was  in  use  until  1835.  For  October,  1746, 
Mr.  Schlatter's  journal  contained  the  following: 

"When,  on  the  ISth,  I  retimu-d  to  Providence,  I  preached  there  in  a 
harn,  since  the  poor  congregation  there  has  not  been  able  to  build  a 
church.  When  I  had  made  them  known  my  commission  they  obligated 
themselves  to  raise  a  salary  of  fifteen  pounds  annually  in  money  or 
grain,  or  one  hundred  Holland  guilders  fur  the  support  of  a  pastor." 

Rev.  John  Philip  Leidlich  took  charge  in  1748, 
and  continued  as  pastor  until  his  death,  Jan.  4,  1784. 
The  earliest  tombstone  in  the  buryiug-ground  attached 
to  this  church  chronicles  the  death  of  Evalt,  who  de- 
parted this  life  March  16, 1760,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
In  Scull's  map  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  1770, 
this  church  is  marked  as  "  the  Dutch  meeting."  The 
most  common  names  upon  the  tombstones  in  the 
burying-ground  of  St.  Luke's  are  Paul,  Reed,  Shenkle, 
Netz,  Buckwalter,  Hillborn,  Casey,  Ricknor,  Dar- 
inger,  Smith,  Dull,  Francis,  Wiland,  Schneider,  Ese- 
lin,  Shore,  Tyson,  Thomas,  Spear,  Everhart,  Garber, 
Izenburg,  Longabough,  Koous,  Espenship,  Wanner, 
Hanger,  Shade,  Beidler,  and  Staurler. 

There  was  also  a  Reformed  Church  in  Allemingle 
township,  Philadelphia  County,  in  1746.  Rev.  John 
Braudmiller  was  sent  there  to  preach  in  that  year. 
Mr.  Schlatter  visited  it  in  1747.  A  congregation  was 
in  existence  at  Manatawny,  or  Oley,  in  1746.  Mr. 
Schlatter  records  a  visit  there  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  in  company  with  Mr.  Weiss.  In  1748  he  was 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Bartholemacus  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hoch- 
rentiner,  at  the  same  place.  Both  congregations  were 
kept  up  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  important  points  occupied  by  the  Re- 
formed Church  as  early  as  1728  was  Germantown, 
and  here  the  Moravian,  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  and 
Reformed  Congregations  made  that  remarkable  effort 
to  unite  under  a  common  church  uuiou.  It  was  char- 
acterized by  a  liberality,  sincerity,  and  Christianity 
superior  to  trammels  of  creed,  and  no  rightful  church 
history  of  America  can  avoid  admiring  mention  of 
this  seemingly    futile   but   really    wise   and    fruitful 
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The  Reformed  Church  in  Germantown  was  begun 
by  John  Bechtel,  who  arrived  in  1726,  and  held  ser- 
vices twice  daily  at  his  house.  In  1733  they  built  a 
small  church,  and  made  Bechtel  their  pastor.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  authorities  in  Heidelberg,  but 
not  at  that  time  ordained.  The  latter  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Germantown,  April  18,  1742,  by  Rev. 
David  Nitschmau,  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
This  ordination  was  not  regular ;  but  Bechtel  was  now 
willing  to  join  in  a  movement  for  the  union  of  all  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania.  A  convention  of  delegates 
was  called  in  January,  1742,  in  Mr.  Bechtel's  church, 
and  they  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  Christian 
Union,  which  "allowed  ministers,  congregations,  and 
members  to  remain  in  their  former  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections, and,  subordinate^  to  this  unity,  to  control 
their  own  affairs.  It  was  to  be  a  unity  in  the  spirit." 
Nitschman  was  strongly  in  favor  of  this  movement, 
and  Bechtel  was  charmed  with  his  eloquence  and 
doctrines.  The  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm,  however, 
opposed  the  whole  movement,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  it.  It  was  replied  to  by  George  Neisser, 
schoolmaster  in  Bethlehem.  Bechtel  endeavored  to 
establish  the  German  Reformed  congregations  upon 
the  basis  of  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Bern,  estab- 
lished in  1532.  Boehm,  Weiss,  Dorsitus,  and  Goet- 
schiey  opposed  the  schism.  Bechtel  adhered.  The 
Germantown  Church  did  not  approve  of  the  heresy, 
and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1744,  Rev.  Mr.  Bechtel 
was  dismissed  by  the  congregation  which  he  had 
established  and  to  which  he  had  preached  sixteen 
years.  Rev.  Mr.  Boehm  took  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation, preaching  also  at  Philadelphia  and  Whit- 
paine,  and  was  aided  by  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  others. 
When  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  arrived,  in  1746,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  church  in  Germantown  should  unite 
with  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Schlatter  served 
both  congregations.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Germantown,  Sept.  18,  1746,  from  Joshua  xxiv.  14, 
15.  Sixty  men  pledged  themselves  to  pay  twenty-five 
pounds  annually  for  the  support  of  a  minister.  In 
1747  Mr.  Boehm  withdrew  from  the  Germantown 
Church,  and  on  the  15th  of  February  installed  Mr. 
Schlatter  as  permanent  pastor. 

Their  first  meeting-house  was  in  Germantown  oppo- 
site the  market-house.  The  front  half  was  first  built, 
and  the  back  part  was  added  in  1762.  It  had  an  an- 
cient shingle-roofed  steeple,  after  the  Dutch  manner, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  well-finished  iron  cock, 
being  the  Dutch  sign  of  a  church.  It  was  a  low, 
elongated  stone  building  with  its  adjunct  additions 
and  bare  beams  to  the  gallery,  and  high  and  narrow 
pulpit  and  sounding-board. 

From  1752  to  1755  Rev.  John  Steiner  preached 
there,  and  then  moved  to  Frederick,  Md.  Between 
1755  to  1758  there  was  no  regular  supply.  In  the 
latter  year  Rev.  John  Alsentz,  who  had  been  a  year 
in  Philadelphia,  took  charge  of  the  Germantown 
Church,  remaining  there  about  four  years.     Another 


interregnum  of  nearly  ten  years  without  a  settled 
pastor  followed.  In  1772,  and  until  January.  1776, 
Rev.  John  Conrad  Albert  Helfenstein,  a  native  of 
Moszbach,  and  theological  graduate  at  Heidelberg, 
was  minister  of  this  church. 

The  congregation  in  Philadelphia  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Weiss  in  1732.  The  consistory  of  the  church 
at  that  time  was  composed  of  Jacob  Diemer,  Michael 
Hillegas,  Peter  Hillegas,  Joost  Schmidt,  Heinrich 
Weller,  Jacob  Siegel,  and  William  Rohrich. 


FIRST    KKFoRMKD   Clll'KCH. 

In    1734    the    German    Lutheran    and    Reformed 
I  Churches  rented  of  William  Allen  a  barn  on  Arch 
!  Street,  near  Fifth.     By  the  agreement  made  between 
I  these  congregations,  in  force  when  Zinzendorf  came 
j  to  Pennsylvania,  the  Lutherans,  having  a  minister 
I  (Rev.  Valentine  Kraft),  were  to  have  the  use  of  the 
barn  three-fourths  of  the  time.     Zinzendorf  sent   a 
letter  to  Boehm,  desiring  to  speak   before   the   Re- 
formed.   The  latter  replied  that  the  Luthei 
do  as  they  chose,  but  he  could  not  preach  before  the 
Reformed.      When  Mr.  Schlatter  arrived,  in  1746,  the 
congregation  at  Philadelphia  had  already  commenced 
a   new  stone  church,  which    he  saw  in  its  unfinished 
condition   on   the   17th    of  September,     do 
day  he  preached,  "in  the  old  half-fallen  church  in 
Philadelphia,"  from  Isaiah  xlviii.  17,  18.    On  the  6th 
of  December,  1747,  he  preached   tor  the  fil 
the  uncompleted  new  church  at  Phil 
the  old  church  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  one- 
half  of  the    people   who   desired    to   attend   worship. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  17  I1-.  the  i  hurch  was  --till  un- 
finished, and    Mr.  Schlatter    loaned   the  congregation 
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sixty  pounds,  or  four  hundred  and  six  Dutch  guilders, 
out  of  moneys  held  by  him  in  trust  for  religious  uses, 
for  the  purpose  of  finishing  it.  Peter  Kalm,  the  Swe- 
dish traveler,  who  visited  Pennsylvania  in  1748,  says 
of  this  building, — 

"The  old  German  Reformed  Church  is  built  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  town,  and  looks  like  the  church  in  the  Lndugoord  field,  near  Stock- 
holm. It  is  net  as  yet  finished,  though  for  several  years  together  the 
congregation  has  kept  up  divine  service  in  it." 

This  building  must  have  had  a  very  quaint  appear- 
ance. It  was  of  stone,  and  was  hexagonal  in  form. 
It  is  referred  to  sometimes,  in  old  advertisements,  as 
"  the  six-square  Dutch  Church."  Its  location  was  on 
the  south  side  of  Sassafras  Street  (or  Race),  east  of 
Fourth,  still  occupied  by  the  same  congregation. 

The  church  appeared  prosperous,  but  in  1749  a 
dangerous  schism  took  place,  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Conrad  Steiner,  of  Canton  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, an  eloquent  preacher.  The  Coetus,  or  Council, 
desired  to  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Lancaster  Church, 
but  he  probably  had  other  ambitions,  for,  remaining 
in  Philadelphia  and  preaching  occasionally,  he  gained 
a  large  party  in  Schlatter's  church,  and  strife  followed. 
Schlatter  then  made  up  his  mind  to  withdraw,  and  he 
selected  as  the  text  for  his  farewell  sermon  Christ's 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  But,  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  he  paused,  and  read  Matthew  x.  14.  He 
then  left  the  church.  A  vote  was  taken  at  Philadel- 
phia and  German  town  as  to  whom  the  congregations 
preferred.  It  stood  in  Philadelphia  for  Steiner  140, 
Schlatter  110.  Harbaugh's  "Life  of  Schlatter"  says 
that  this  vote  was  fraudulent,  as  the  congregation  had 
not  for  some  years  much  exceeded  the  latter  number. 

Steiner's  friends  then  appointed  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1750,  for  his  introductory  sermon.  But  the  ad- 
vocates of  .Schlatter  wete  early  in  the  church,  and  he 
was  in  the  pulpit.  Civil  officers  were  present  and 
preserved  order.  The  church  officers  were  appointed 
by  Schlatter,  and  there  was  no  disturbance.  Steiner 
made  another  attempt  to  preach  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary.    Of  this  Mr.  Harbaugh  says,— 

"Steiner  went  to  the  church  for  that  v"'  1",SI"  l.ch.re  the  time  on  that 
day,  under  conduct  "I  twenty-four  men,  and  entered  the  pulpit.  When 
Mr  S.l.latt.-i  aniv.-.l  many  had  collected  in  and  around  the  church, ex- 
pecting a  tumult,  hut  a  number  of  civil  officers  were  present.  Mr. 
Schlatter  calmly  requested  Mr.  Steiner,  in  the  name  of  God.  to  come  out 
of  his  iui]])!t,  which,  In.wever,  he  refused  to  do,  and  made  an  effort  to 
commi  oce  tin  services.  Confusion  and  controversy  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  two  hours,  though  without  violence.  The  result  was  a 
mutual  agreement  that  neither  parly  should  hold  service  there  till  the 
aim  ],a.l  tlm  [""pel  .'laiin  to  the  church  was  settled." 

Peter  Kalm,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  there 
was  violence  on  this  occasion.    He  says, — 

"  in  the  veai  17."."  another  derg)  man  of  tin  ft.  formed  Chun  h  arrived, 

and,  by  his  artful  behavior,  so  insinui I  m:  I  'i   Into  the  favor  of  the 

Eta    Mi   Slaughter's    Schlattei      congi      it!   a  11  al  the  lattei  lost  most 

half  of  his  audience      The  two  clefgj i   then  disputed  for  several 

Sundays  together  ubout  the  pulpit;  uny,  people  relate  that  the  new- 
comer mounted  the  pulpit  on  a  Saturday,  and  slaved  in  it  all  night. 
The  old  one  being  thus  excluded,  the  two  parties  in  the  audieni  e  made 
themselves  tin-  Bubject  both  -I  the  laughtei   and  si i  of  Hi.-  whole 

tuwn     l.v    heating     and     Inuisiiii;    .in  li    ..Ili.T    and     .. annulling    other 


It  was  agreed  to  leave  the  whole  controversy  to  six 
men,  five  of  whom  should  be  Quakers  and  one  an 
Episcopalian.  John  Smith,  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  one  of  these  arbitrators.  Both  parties  bound 
themselves  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  to 
stand  by  the  award.  It  was  given  on  the  6th  of 
March  in  favor  of  Mr.  Schlatter.  Four  days  later, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  adherents,  he 
held  worship  in  the  church,  and  they  were  not  further 
disturbed.  The  regular  church  was  much  injured  by 
the  dissension.  Steiner  had  a  large  party,  and,  being 
very  energetic,  the  old  organization  became  disheart- 
ened and  weakened.  Schlatter  himself  wearied,  and 
probably  by  his  own  request,  at  the  end  of  1750,  the 
Coetus  appointed  him  to  visit  Europe.  On  Christmas 
day  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  by  Schlatter 
for  the  last  time,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1751, 
he  set  sail  from  New  Castle.  Steiner  had  then  one 
hundred  and  seventy  adherents,  and  they  determined 
to  build  him  a  house,  which  would  also  answer  for  a 
church.  It  was  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
old  one.  Steiner's  congregation  engaged  him  "  for  a 
year  only."  Thus,  in  1751,  there  were  two  German 
Reformed  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  that 
could  then  scarcely  support  one. 

The  history  of  these  rival  congregations  for  the  next 
few  years  is  interesting.  Steiner  only  stayed  in  charge 
of  his  church  till  1752,  when  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  remove  to  Germantown,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Rubel  took 
charge.  Rubel  was  high-tempered,  and  caused  much 
disturbance.  Meanwhile  the  parent  church  had  been 
supplied  during  Schlatter's  absence  in  Europe  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Luther,  who  had  been  a  school-teacher  in 
1749,  and  by  other  Reformed  Church  ministers.  In 
1752,  Mr.  Schlatter  returned,  and  again  took  charge 
of  his  old  congregation.  In  1755  the  Coetus  advo- 
cated the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Rubel  from  the 
new  church  and  Schlatter  from  the  old  one,  so  that 
the  weak  and  disputing  congregations  could  be  united 
under  a  new  minister,  and  this  was  accomplished  the 
same  year,  both  ministers  preaching  their  farewell 
sermons,  and,  after  some  irregular  supplies.  Lev.  Wil- 
liam Stoy,  of  Tulpehocken,  Berks  Co.,  a  Westphalian 
by  birth,  and  ordained  by  the  Amsterdam  Chassis, 
was  placed  in  charge  for  one  year.  Though  an  able 
man,  he  occasioned  much  talk  by  marrying,  as  was 
thought,  below  his  station,  and  by  persuading  the 
young  lady  to  break  a  previous  engagement,  so  he  did 
nothing  to  heal  the  dissensions  still  rife,  and  retired 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  During  part  of  1758, 
Rev.  John  G.  Alsentz  acted  as  pastor,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  "temporary  supplies"  until  1763,  in 
which  year  Rev.  Caspar  Dietrich  Weyberg,  a  Swiss 
clergyman,  who  had  been  preaching  at  Easton,  Pa., 
for  a  year,  received  a  call.  He  began  his  duties 
November  lMth,  and  was  able,  by  his  tact  and 
zeal,  to  entirely  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been 
so  painful  lor  over  thirteen  years.  The  Philadelphia 
congregation    thus   united   contained  over  two  hun- 
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dred  heads  of  families,  and  thenceforward  prospered 
greatly. 

The  first  cemetery  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  a  lot 
of  ground  on  the  Northeast  (now  Franklin)  Square. 
The  patent  the  church  claimed  under  was  issued  Dec. 
14,  1763,  by  John  Penn.  The  first  warrant  granted  to 
Philip  Boehm  and  Jacob  Seigel,  dated  June  1,  1741, 
from  Thomas  Penn,  and  notes  of  several  payments 
and  surveys  previous  to  1763  are  in  existence.  The 
tract  was  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  south  of 
Vine,  and  measured  three  hundred  and  six  feet  north 
and  south  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  The 
sum  of  £189  Os.  Id.  was  the  last  payment  for  the 
above-described  piece  of  laud.  There  was  a  long 
struggle  over  this  property,  the  city  claiming  that 
the  grant  to  the  church  by  the  Penns  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  Penns  did  not  own  the  property  on  the  square. 

The  controversy  was  revived  from  time  to  time  by 
action  of  Councils,  and  to  the  church  it  was  a  con- 
tinual worriment.  The  city  had  ordered  suit  to  be 
brought  against  the  congregation  before  the  year 
1800.  But  in  February,  1801,  City  Councils  passed  a 
resolution  directing  that  the  suit  should  be  discon- 
tinued on  condition,  first,  that  the  congregation  would 
yield  possession  of  all  the  square  in  which  interments 
had  not  been  made;  second,  that  the  congregation 
should  accept  a  lease  from  the  corporation  of  that 
part  of  the  lot  in  which  interments  had  been  made, 
but  for  which  the  church  had  no  patent;  third,  that 
the  congregation  should  not  erect  buildings  on  that 
portion  of  the  lot  for  which  it  had  a  patent,  and  that 
length  of  possession  should  be  no  bar  to  the  city's 
rights. 

A  lease  was  signed  on  the  28th  of  September,  1801, 
which  gave  to  the  congregation  peaceable  possession 
for  fifteen  years,  and  for  some  time  nothing  more  was 
done  in  relation  to  the  controversy.  In  the  autumn 
of  1816  the  congregation  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years.  It  was  refused,  but  a 
short  lease  was  granted. 

In  May,  1818,  a  resolution  was  before  Councils  di- 
recting that  the  Northeast  Public  Square  should  be 
closed  to  burials  after  the  15th  of  June,  but  both 
branches  could  not  be  brought  to  pass  it.  In  October 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with  the  German 
Reformed  congregation.  In  April,  1821,  Councils 
passed  a  resolution,  absolute  in  its  terms,  which  or- 
dered the  German  Reformed  congregation  to  remove 
from  the  square.  The  controversy  remained  in  this 
condition,  the  church  still  holding  possession  of  the 
lot,  until  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  favorable 
to  the  city.  It  was  found  that  the  five  public  squares 
— Centre,  Northeast,  Northwest,  Southeast,  South- 
west— were  granted  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
public  uses  by  William  Penn,  under  the  charter  of 
1701,  and  were,  in  fact,  dedicated  to  that  use  by  the 
original  plan  of  the  city,  1682-83.  The  uses  of  the 
inclosure  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  tor  many 
vears. 


By  act  of  Feb.  19,  1800,  the  Legislature  granted  to 
the  German  Reformed  congregation  for  a  burial-place 
and  charity  school  one-half  of  the  lot  bounded  south 
by  Mulberry,  east  by  Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth  |, 
north  by  Cherry,  and  west  by  Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eigh- 
teenth], being  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in 
length  north  and  south,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet  broad  on  Arch  Street.  The  grant  was  sought 
by  the  church  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
existed  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  burial-ground  in 
Northeast  Square. 

In  1762  a  new  church  was  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  proved  an  unfortunate  enterprise.  Its  first 
evidence  of  existence  was  given  July  30th,  when 
John  Gamber,  Johan  Stillwagen,  Barnhardt  Lau- 
werswyler,  Christopher  Gellan,  William  Clampfer, 
elders;  Caspar  Geyer,  Adam  Eckert,  Philip  Boehm, 
George  Wack,  George  Justus,  and  Jacob  Schreiner, 
deacons,  all  representing  a  congregation  in  Philadel- 
phia, signed  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rothenbuhler,  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  then  preaching  at  New  York. 
He  was  ordained  in  1752,  and  came  to  America  in 
1760  or  1761. 

In  the  spring  of  1763  he  began  preaching  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  soon  made  application  for  admittance  to 
the  Coetus,  but  was  refused  because  said  to  be  intem- 
perate. He  remained  with  the  congregation,  which 
received  the  name  of  St.  George's.  They  purchased 
a  lot  on  Fourth  Street  below  Story  (now  called  New 
Street),  and  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
church  building,  but  they  got  heavily  into  debt. 
The  next  year  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  a  letter  to 
Jonathan  Williams,  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  Rothenbuhler, 
iu  which  that  gentleman  w?as  recommended  to  the 
charitable  of  that  city,  his  object  being  to  make  col- 
lections for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt  of  St. 
George's.  This  scheme  failed.  Rothenbuhler  died 
Aug.  9,  1766.  The  church  became  disorganized;  the 
heavy  ground-rent  pressed  severely,  and  several  of 
the  members,  who  had  made  themselves  personally 
responsible  for  the  debts,  were  in  a  bad  situation. 
Lednum's  " Rise  of  Methodism"  states  that  someof 
these  parties  were  sent  to  jail  lor  the  debts  they  had 
contracted,  and  when  their  acquaintances  inquired  of 
them,  as  they  looked  through  the  prison  windows. 
"  For  what  were  you  put  in  jail?"  They  answered, 
•'  For  building  a  church."  To  go  to  jail  lor  the  pious 
deed  of  building  a  church   became  a   proverb   in   the 

city  of  Brotherly  Love.  In  January,  1769,  they  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  allowing  them 
to    sell    the    church,    pay    their    debts,   and    distribute 

the  balance,  if  any  remained,  among  the  first  con- 
tributors.   This  act  was  passed  Feb.  18,  1769.    The 

ground  had   been   taken   up  in    1763   by  John    Friek, 

Jacob  liothe.  John  Haugh,  Conrad  Alster,  Valentine 

Kern,    Lawrence    Bomberger,    Sig od    I  lagelganns, 

Peter  Teiss,  Robert  Shearer,  John  Scheh,  Christian 
Rothe,  and  Joseph  Job,  upon  ground-renl  of  l>r. 
Shippen.   The  too-expensive  building  was  in  sizefifty- 
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five  by  eighty-five  feet.   The  church  was  sold  June  12, 

1770,  to  William  Branson  Hockley  for  seven  hundred 
pounds.  Two  days  afterward  he  transferred  it  to 
Miles  Pennington,  a  Methodist,  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  it  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  George. 

In  1769  the  Frankford  Street  Reformed  Church,  now 
the  Frankford  Presbyterian,  was  organized  chiefly  by 
Swiss  from  Basle.  The  following  names  appear  in  the 
first  congregation  :  Rudolph  Neff,  Jacob  NefLGeorge 
Raster,  Sr.,  George  Easter,  Jr.,  Frederick  Easter, 
Rudolph  Mower,  Gerick  Judy,  Peter  Mood,  Samuel 
Neswinger,  Jacob  Myer,  Jacob  Lelelly,  Martin  Laty, 
Henry  Rohrer.  To  these  were  afterward  added, — 
Jacob  Zebley,  Jacob  Oneyer,  Rudolph  Skutes,  Leon 
Hardfrollick,  Jacob  Schmidt,  David  Bleuh,  Fred- 
erick Sheibly,  Leonhardt  Kaufman,  and  Ulrich  Neff. 
A  lot  was  purchased  on  a  street  now  called  Church 
Street,  running  from  Frankford  to  Paul  Street,  from 
Henry  Paul,  by  deed  to  Henry  Rohrer,  dated  Feb. 
16,  17C9.  The  latter  conveyed  the  property  on  the 
12th  of  October  to  the  congregation.  April  23,  1770, 
John  Finney  transferred  to  them  a  lot  on  which  a  par- 
sonage was  afterward  erected.  The  first  church  was 
built  on  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  lot.  There 
were  no  pews,  but  benches  were  used.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  April,  1770;  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  May  4th  by  Rev.  Frederick  Foehring,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  November  11th.  This  church 
c<»i    6382  13*.  6Jd.,  and    by  the  13th  of  February, 

1771,  £375  5s.  9d.  had  been  collected  from  members 
and  others,  and  the  persons  authorized  to  receive 
subscriptions  were  discharged.  Rev.  Mr.  Foehring 
was  in  charge  of  this  church  probably  until  the  Revo- 
lution. Rev.  John  Christian  Stalschmidt  supplied 
the  pulpit  in  August,  1770. 

We  now  come  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  the 
condition  of  the  German  Reformed  Churches  that 
clustered  in  and  about  Philadelphia  at  that  time. 

Harbaugh,  in  "The  Fathers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  upon  authority  of  Jonas  Detwilcr,  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  states  that  John  H.  Weikel  was  pas- 
tor at  Boehm's,  Whitpaine,  and  other  churches  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Philadelphia  County  (now 
Montgomery  County)  from  1776  to  1781.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  lie  preached 
a  sermon  from  Ecclesiastes  iv.  13, — "Better  is  a  poor 
and  wise  child  than  an  old  and  foolish  king  who  will 
be  no  more  admonished,"  which  so  angered  his  con- 
gregation that  he  soon  resig  ned. 

In  1784,  upon  the  28th  of  March,  Rev.  John  Her- 
man Winkhaus  received  a  call  from  the  Whitpaine 
congregations  at  Boehm's  ami  Wentz's  churches,  and 
the  churches  at  the  Trappe  and  Worcester.  He  was 
a  Dative  of  Altena,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  born 
Nov.  26,  1758,  and  educated  at  the  Latin  school  at 
Limburg  and  the  University  of  Duisburg,  in  Cleves. 
He  remained  in  charge  until  April  9,  17*7,  when, 
receiving  a  call  from  Philadelphia,  he  resigned.    For 


two  years  the  churches  at  Whitpaine,  Worcester,  and 
Trappe  had  no  pastor.  Rev.  Philip  Reinholdt  Pauli 
succeeded  in  1789,  and  served  till  1793,  preaching  in 
Whitpaine,  and   in  Boehm's  and  Wentz's  churches. 

I  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Pomp,  who  was 
in  charge  from  1794  to  1797, — he  being,  at  the  time, 
also  minister  at  Falkner's  Swamp  and  Goshenhop- 
pen.  In  1796,  Rev.  Lebricht  Frederick  Herman  took 
charge  of  these  congregations  as  a  supply,  holding  the 
position  about  six  months.  He  was  born  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Anhalt  Cothen,  Oct.  9,  1761.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Orphans'  House  at  Halle  and  at  the 
university  in  that  city.  From  1782  to  1785  he  was 
assistant  preacher  at  Bremen,  and  was  then  called  by 
the  deputies  of  the  Synod  of  Holland  to  go  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  assist  in  supplying  the  great  destitution 
which  existed  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  He 
was  ordained  to  that  work  in  February,  1786,  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Troldenier.  He  arrived  in  August,  1786, 
and  was  called  to  the  congregations  of  Easton,  Plain- 
field,  Dryland,  and  Greenwich,  N.  J.  Four  years 
afterward  he  had  a  call  to  Germantown  Church,  where 
he  remained  twelve  years.  Rev.  Samuel  Helfenstein, 
son  of  Rev.  John  Conrad  Helfenstein,  preached  in 
this  district  from  1796  to  1799,  and  was  followed  in 
1799  and  1780  by  Rev.  Thomas  Pomp.  About  1783 
Rev.  Nicholas  Pomp  accepted  a  call  to  Baltimore 
(from  Falkner's  Swamp).  Rev.  Frederick  Dallicker 
(name  derived  from  De  la  Cour)  died  while  pastor  at 

|  Falkner's,    Jan.   15,   1799.     Rev.  Lebricht   F.  Her- 

I  man  assumed  charge  of  that  church  and  also  the 
one  at  Frankford,  in  1800,  and  preached  many  years 
in  the  tall  hour-glass-shaped  pulpit  perched  in  one 
corner  of  the  square  building  there.    Rev.  Mr.  Faber's 

!  successor  at  Great  Swamp  was  Rev.  Frederick  Van- 
dersloot,  who  resigned  in  1786,  after  seven  years'  ser- 
vice, and  Mr.  Faber  was  recalled  and  acted  till  his 
death,  Nov.  2,  1788. 

The  Germantown  Church,  in  1775  in  Rev.  Mr.  Hel- 
fenstein's  charge,  passed  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Dubbendorf  May  17,  1777.  He  had  left  the 
chaplaincy  of  a  Hessian  regiment.  He  afterward 
preached  at  Lykens  Valley.  Rev.  John  C.  Helfen- 
stein was  recalled  to  Germantown,  and  died  in  1790, 
leaving  five  sons,  three  of  whom  were  ministers.  Dr. 
Helmuth  and  Dr.  Dallicker  preached  funeral  ser- 
mons. Dr.  Hermann,  as  noted,  was  his  successor. 
During  1793  Gen.  Washington  and  his  family  at- 
tended this  quaint,  low,  stone  church  in  Germantown. 
Ministers  from  here  generally  supplied  the  Frankford 
Church  for  some  time  alter  the  death  of  Rev.  Chris- 
tian F.  Foehring,  in  1779.  In  1787  the  Frankford 
congregation  was  incorporated,  and  Rev.  Philip  H. 
Pauli  was  made  exhorter  though  not  yet  ordained. 
This  church  was  used  by  the  Americans  as  a  prison. 
Lately,  in  the  journal  of  a  Hessian  officer,  discovered 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  was  found  an  entry  under  date  of 
1777.  stating  that  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Trenton  and 
captured,  and  he  says  that  "  they  were  imprisoned  for 
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a  time  in  a  church  of  a  little  village  called  Frankford, 
above  Philadelphia." 

Dr.  Caspar  Deitrich  Weyberg,  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made  as  taking  charge  of  the  Race  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia,  when  the  Revolution  began, 
was  a  true  patriot,  acted  as  chaplain  for  the  Conti- 
nentals, stayed  in  the  city  when  the  British  entered, 
and  even  preached  the  doctrines  of  freedom  to  the 
Hessian  soldiers  in  their  own  language.  He  was 
causing  many  desertions  when  the  British  put  him  in 
prison,  and  turned  his  church  into  a  hospital.  May 
5,  1779,  he  speaks  in  a  letter  of  beginning  again  to 
preach,  but  in  the  school-house.  The  first  sermon 
which  Dr.  Weyberg  preached  after  being  liberated 
from  prison,  was  from  the  text,  Psalms  lxxix.,  "Oh, 
God!  the  heathen  are  come  into  thy  inheritance. 
Thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled."  Dr.  Weyberg 
died  Aug.  21,  1790,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Steiner,  in  the  German  Reformed 
graveyard,  in  the  Northeast  (now  Franklin)  Square. 
Dr.  Weyberg  was  succeeded  in  the  Race  Street 
Church  by  Rev.  John  Herman  Winkhaus,  who 
preached  his  introductory  sermon  at  Philadelphia 
Church,  Sept.  26, 1790,  only  a  month  after  Dr.  Wey- 
berg's  death.  He  remained  in  charge  for  a  short 
time  over  three  years,  when  yellow  fever,  caught 
while  in  his  ministrations,  caused  his  death  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four.  Samuel  Weyberg,  Jr.,  supplied 
the  pulpit  for  a  short  time.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hendel 
assumed  the  pastorate  Feb.  9,  1794.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  had  been  preaching  in  the  Tul- 
pehocken  region  since  1769,  at  times  supplying  no  less 
than  nine  congregations,  and  doing  thoroughly  pioneer 
work.  The  arduous  labors  of  the  yellow  fever  season 
of  1793  proved  too  much  for  the  venerable  clergyman, 
and  he  died  of  the  epidemic  September  29th.  Dr. 
Helmuth,  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  preached 
the  funeral  sermon. 

The  formation  of  Montgomery  County  out  of  the 
upper  portion  of  Philadelphia  County,  by  an  act  of 
Assembly  passed  on  the  10th  of  September,  1784, 
takes  from  our  consideration  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Churches  situated  within  the  new 
county.  There  were  in  1S00  in  this  district  churches 
at  Whitpaine  and  Wentz's,  and  the  churches  at  the 
Trappe,  Worcester,  Falkner's  Swamp,  Great  Swamp, 
and  at  Old  and  New  Goshenhoppen.  There  only  re- 
mained of  the  German  Reformed  Churches  in  Philadel- 
phia the  First  Church,  in  Race  Street,  below  Fourth, 
the  church  at  Germantown,  and  the  church  at  Frank- 
ford.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hendel  by 
the  yellow  fever  (1798)  left  the  Philadelphia  Church 
six  months  without  a  settled  pastor.  On  the  1  1th  of 
January,  1799,  the  congregation  elected  Rev.  Samuel 
Helfenstein,  D.D.  He  was  promised  a  -alary  of!  bree 
hundred  pounds  and  a  parsonage.  Mr.  Belfenstein 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Christian  Albert  Helfen- 
stcin,  who  for  several  years  was  the  minister  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  in  Germantown  and 


elsewhere.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  her  maiden  name  was  Kircher.  Samuel  was  horn 
at  Germantown  on  the  17th  of  April,  1775,  and  was 
educated  by  the  Synod  to  which  his  father  had  be- 
longed. His  oratorical  powers  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  he  was  a  leader  among  his  ministerial  brethren. 
Rev.  David  Van  Home,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Philadelphia,"  thus  describes  the 
church  built  in  1772,  in  which  Rev.  Mr.  Helfenstein 
preached  : 

"  It  was  ninety  feet  long  nu  Race  Street,  with  large  double  doors  near 
either  end,  having  at  their  tops  a  very  heavy  ornamented  coping  A  low 
brick  wall,  covered  with  flat  stones,  ran  along  the  sidewalk  in  front, 
upon  which  was  an  iron  railing  ov  fence,  with  gales  located  at  the  lew 
steps  fronting  either  entrance.  The  building  wa-ol"  link,  with  here 
and  there  a  brick  burned  black  and  glazed,  Bet  in  the  wall  I  \  way  "f 
ornamentation.  Between  the  doors  in  front  were  two  wind  >ws,  with 
corresponding  ones  in  the  second  story  for  lighting  tb<  i 

east  gable,  on  Stei  hug  Alley,  had  two  windows  below,  with  a  large  cen- 
tral one  in  the  second  story  and  a  large  circular  one  in  the  attic.  The 
width  of  the  building  was  sixty-live  feet,  and  its  height  was  forty-two 
feet.  In  the  rear  were  two  doors,  corresponding  to  those  in  front,  be- 
tween which  was  located  a  high  pulpit  with  its  spiral  staircase,  and  a 
sounding-board  projecting  over  the  head  of  the  speaker.  Directly  op- 
posite, in  the  front  gallery,  was  the  organ,  where  the  choir  was  stationed 
to  sing  the  German  hymns  and  chorals.  The  ceiling  was  high  and 
arched,  the  gallery  broad  and  firmly  set,  and  the  pews  ah 
deeply  set,  in  the  old-fashioned  style." 

On  the  same  lot  was  the  school-house,  built  in  1753. 
In  1793  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  larger 
structure  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  which  building 
has  served  the  purposes  of  education  ever  since,  and 
is  still  standing.  The  first  Sunday-school  was  opened 
by  this  congregation  on  the  14th  of  April,  1806,  with 
forty  scholars.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  church, 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  sexton  resided  in  this  build- 
ing, the  schoolmaster  being  also  the  organist.  During 
Dr.  Helfer.stein's  time  he  had  about  thirty  students 
studying  under  his  direction  for  the  ministry. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  new  question 
began  to  call  for  a  settlement.  The  English-speaking 
members  of  the  congregation  desired  sermons  in  Eng- 
lish. Dr.  Helfenstein  was  conservative  on  this  point. 
In  April,  1804,  a  consistory  resolution  to  call  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  question  was  lost  through  some 
informality.  In  1805  theSynod  was  petitioned  to  pass 
a  resolution  recommending  that  preaching  in 
lisli  language  be  allowed  every  third  Sabbath  for  the 
"  benefil  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  German." 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1805,  this  motion  was  offered 
before  the  consistory, 

i  hat,aa  the  board  oft     :  , 

and  in  conformity  to  the  wish  of  Synod,  we  will  introduce  tlio  English 

nrices  before  the  congregation  shall 
through  strife." 

The  vote  upon  this  was  a  tie,  Dr.  Helfenstein  voting 
in  the  negative.    "  A  proposil  ion  f< 
David  Van  Borne,  "from  the  party  wishi 
services  for  compromise ;  bul  all  for  an  ami- 

cable arrangement  failed.    Finding  that  th 
hope  of  receiving  any  consideration  in  their  desires, 
-h  party  went  off,  dividing  the  congregation 
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almost  equally,  and  taking  fully  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers." This  occurred  in  the  year  1806  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  seceders  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  hereafter  to  be  given. 
The  remainder  of  the  church  clung  to  the  German, 
and  they  had  a  season  of  enjoyment  of  that  language 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  A  new  English  party  then 
sprung  up  in  the  congregation.  Like  those  who  had 
gone  before  them,  they  demanded  that  some  of  the 
services  should  be  held  in  English,  and  their  elders 
resisted  stoutly.  The  question  was  carried  into  the 
church  elections,  but  the  English  party  was  in  the 
minority.  In  1817  the  board  of  corporation,  being 
German  adherents,  became  suspicious  that  Mr.  Hel- 
fenstein  was  inclined  to  help  the  English  innovators, 
and  without  any  notice  of  complaint  or  citation  dis- 
missed him  from  the  pastorate.  The  next  Sabbath  he 
took  his  stand  before  the  altar,  and  gave  au  account 
of  what  the  board  had  done.  After  this  he  withdrew, 
without  attempting  to  hold  religious  service,  his  state- 
ment having  created  for  him  much  sympathy.  The 
board  then  closed  the  church,  and  a  lawsuit  was  com- 
menced, which  ended  in  the  Supreme  Court  issuing 
a  mandamus,  compelling  the  board  to  open  the  church 
doors.  On  the  Sunday  after  this  judgment  was  ren- 
dered, Mr.  Helfenstein  re-entered  the  pulpit.  Upon 
this,  the  leader  of  the  German  party  rose  and  said, 
"  Come,  my  brethren  !  this  is  not  our  minister  ;"  upon 
which  the  German  party  left  the  church  en  masse. 
This  sudden  event  did  not  entirely  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  preaching  in  the  old  church.  The  use 
of  the  German  language  was  still  continued,  but  the 
English  was  also  introduced.  The  two  tongues  were 
used  alternately  in  the  services,  and  so  continued  until 
after  1825. 

The  members  of  the  Race  Street  congregation,  who 
withdrew  in  September,  1817,  organized  themselves 
under  the  title  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,— afterward  the  Independ- 
ent German  Reformed  Church  of  the  Northern 
Liberties.  They  opened  their  meetings  in  the  old 
Commissioners'  Hall  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
on  Third  Street,  above  Buttonwood,  and  organized 
with  sixty-seven  members,  but  were  mostly  poor  in 
this  world's  goods.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1818,  tiny  called  as  pastor  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Vandersloot,  a  native  of  Dessau,  Germany,  born 
Nov.  11.  177:;.  He  had  come  to  America  in  1801, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  L802,  and  ordained  in  1803. 

They  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
St.  John  Sir, 'el,  between  Tammany  and  Green.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  May  8,  1819,  and  a  plain  brick 
church  put  up,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  sixty 
by  fifty-live  feet.  In  December,  1820,  they  petitioned 
the  Legislature  lor  authority  to  set  up  a  lottery  by 
which  seven  thousand  dollars  might  be  realized  for 
church  purposes,  but  it  was  denied. 

In  March,  1824,  Ion.  .Mr.  Vandersloot  accepted  a 
rail  to  Virginia,  preaching  in  several   counties   there. 


and  afterward,  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  preached 
in  York  County  till  his  death,  in  1831.  He  was  a  fine 
linguist,  composed  many  hymns  and  poems,  and  was 
gifted  with  good  musical  talents.  When  Mr.  Vander- 
sloot resigned  his  Philadelphia  pastorate,  Rev.  Henry 
Bibighaus  became  his  successor.  Bibighaus  was  son 
of  a  Bucks  County  fanner,  who  engaged  in  business, 
taught  school,  became  an  organist,  and  after  reaching 
middle  age  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Helfenstein, 
Sr.,  and  was  ordained  in  October,  1824. 

There  was  a  school-house  in  the  Northern  Liberties 
about  the  year  1800  which  was  alternately  supplied 
I  by  pastors  of  the  German  Reformed  and  theXutheran 
Churches.  There  was  also  a  school-house  in  Kensing- 
ton similarly  occupied  by  alternate  services.  Van 
Home  says, — 

"ISntli  i»f  tlii'se  scliuol-lmuses  were  supplied  with  the  pulpit,  were 
under  the  special  control,  and  were  the  property,  of  the  two  churches, 
the  Reformed  owning  the  one  in  Kensington." 

Rev.  Mr.  Herman,  who  was  preaching  in  German- 
town  in  1800,  gave  up  the  use  of  the  English  in  the 
pulpit  in  that  year,  and  therefore  accepted  a  call  from 
the  churches  at  the  Swamp  and  Pottstown,  and  also 
afterward  supplied  congregations  in  Chester,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Berks  Counties.  His  wife  was  Mary 
Johann,  daughter  of  Daniel  Fiedt.  They  educated 
five  sons  for  the  ministry.  He  died  in  1848,  aged 
eighty-seven.  After  a  short  interregnum  the  Ger- 
mantown  Church  was  permanently  supplied  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Runkel,  and  he  preached  in  English  and  Ger- 
man after  March  1,  1802.  Mr.  Runkel  was  born  at 
<  Iberengelheim  in  1749,  came  to  America  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  entered  the  ministry,  and  engaged  in  wide- 
spread and  highly-successful  missionary  work  for 
years  throughout  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1805  lie  accepted  a  call  in  New  York  City, 
but  in  1812  returned  to  Germantown  to  spend  his  de- 
clining years,  preaching  only  at  times,  until,  in  1815, 
he  received  a  call  from  the  churches  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  Taneytown  and  Emmittsburg,  Md.  In  1819 
he  confined  his  services  to  the  Gettysburg  Church, 
which  he  served  for  seven  years,  after  which,  being 
well  stricken  in  age,  he  withdrew  from  active  service 
Nov.  5,  1832,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  one  of  those  typical  evangelists  of  the  fron- 
tier, and  his  endurance,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  were 
marvelous. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Vandersloot  supplied  the  pulpit  from 
1811  to  1813,  and  was  succeeded  in  1814  by  Rev.  Cas- 
par Wack.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
German  Reformed  minister  in  the  United  States  who 
preached  in  English.  Though  for  a  number  of  years 
his  services  were  in  German,  he  was  required  by  his 
resident  e  in  the  country  to  keep  up  his  English  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Wack  remained  at  Germantown,  preach- 
ing tpiite  as  much  in  English  as  in  German,  until 
1826,  attending  also  to  the  church  at  White  Marsh. 
He  subsequently  supplied  the  church  at  Pikeland, 
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Chester  Co.,  and  died  at  Trappe,  July  19,  1839,  aged 
eighty-seven. 

The  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Frankford  during  the  few  years  more  in  which  it  ad- 
hered to  that  communion  is  substantially  that  of  the 
church  at  Germantown.  Rev.  Mr.  Runkel  preached 
every  fourth  Sabbath  in  the  German  language,  at 
othei  times  in  English.  He  settled  with  the  officers 
of  the  church,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1805,  for 
three  and  a  half  years'  services  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  What  was  called  the 
Church  Company,  composed  of  Abraham  Duffield, 
John  W.  Clellan,  and  others,  leased  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  at  Frankford,  Feb.  13,  1803,  for  three 
years,  time  to  expire  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April, 
1806.  The  German  Reformed  had  possession  on  the 
fourth  Sunday,  but  at  other  times  the  services  were 
by  ministers  of  other  Protestant  sects  in  the  English 
language.  The  last  election  for  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  was  held  Jan.  5, 1807,  and  the 
following  were  elected:  President,  John  Rohrer;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  George  Castor  ;  Trustee,  Joseph 
Dearman  ;  Elder,  Caleb  Earle;  Deacon,  John  Meyers; 
Sexton,  George  Rohrer.  These  officers  petitioned 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  April,  of  the  same 
year,  for  a  supply  in  the  pulpit,  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  members  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  Frankford  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1808,  as  the  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church  of  Frank- 
ford, in  the  township  of  Oxford  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States,  or 
German  Reformed,  have  the  following  church  organ- 
izations in  this  city  in  1884: 

English.— Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  907  Arch  Street.     Kev. 

Charles  G.  Fisher,  superintendent. 
Fn-t  ('lunch.  Tenth  and  Wallace  Streets.     Kev.  II.  Van  Home,  D.D. 
Christ  Church,  Green  Street,  below  Sixteenth.     Kev.  James  Crawford. 
Grace,  southeast  corner  Tenth  and  Dauphin  Streets.    Rev.  A.  B.  Stoner. 
Heidelberg,  Nineteenth  and  Oxford  Streets.     Re\    James  I.  Good. 
St.  John,  Haverford  Avenue,  above  Fmtieth  stieei.     Ib-i   John  P.  Stein. 
Trinity,  Sei  nth  Street,  north  of  Oxford.     Rev.  D.  Ernest  Klopp,  D.D. 
German  —Bethlehem,  Nonas  and  Blair  Streets.     Rev.  John  G.  Neuber. 
Emanuel,  Thirty-eighth  and  Baring  Streets.     Rev.  John  Knelling,  IJ.I>. 
Kiuuuuei,  P.udesl.ur"      Re,    William  F.  Forster. 

Salem,  Fail  mount  Avenue,  he],, u   Fourth  Street.     Rev   1".  \\  .  lleileniann, 
St.  John  Chapel,  Ontari  I  ami  Tulip  site,  i..     John  G.  Neuber. 
St.  Luke,  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Qirard    Avenue.     Rev.  W.  Walenata. 
St.  Mark,  Filth  Street,  above  Huntingdon.     Rev.  G.  A.  Scheer. 
St,  Paul,  southeast  cornel  Seventeenth  and  Fitzwatei  streets.     Rev.  A. 

E.  Dahlman. 
Zion,  Sixth  Street,  above  Girard  Avenue.     Rev.  Nicholas  Gehr,  I'  1'. 

THE   DUTCH   REFORMED. 

The  first  Dutch  pastor,  Rev„  Everasdus  Bogardus, 
sent  to  America,  reached  New  York  about  1627,  and 
on  his  return  to  Holland,  in  1G47,  was  lost  tit  sea. 
John  and  Samuel  Megapolensis  succeeded  him.  In 
1738  some  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ministers  in  New- 
York  proposed  having  an  association  of  clergy,  called 
the  Coetus,  which  was  done  in  1738.  In  17">4  the 
effort  to  develop  this  body  into  a  regular  Classis  nar- 
rowly failed  of  success.      In   1771.  under  the  noted 


Rev.  J.  H.  Livingston,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  America  was  divided  into  five  Classes  with  a 
yearly  General  Synod.  The  first  preaching  in  Eng- 
lish in  this  church  was  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  of 
Scotland,  in  1764.  The  last  Dutch  sermon  was 
preached  in  New  York  in  1804.  The  doctrines  of 
the  church  are  now,  as  always,  Presbyterian. 

|  In  the  previous  division  we  alluded  to  the  schism 
in  the  First  Church  of  the  German  Reformed,  in 
1806,  on  the  language  question.  The  new 
tion  developed  into  the  first  congregation  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia  or  vicinity. 
It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  they 
hail  no  definite  idea  of  establishment,  whether  they 
would  become  connected  with  some  other  denomina- 
tion than  the  Reformed,  or  whether  they  hoped  to 
obtain  from  the  superior  authorities  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  the  privileges  which  had  been 
denied  them  by  the  members  of  their  own  congrega- 
tion. Their  desires  and  hopes  were  evidently  for  a 
continuance  of  connection  with  tin-  German  Reformed 
Church.  They  adopted  the  title  of  the  Second  Re- 
formed Association,  and  obtained  a  room  for  meeting 
in  that  cradle  of  congregations,  the  academy,  on 
Fourth  Street,  below  Arch.  According  to  the  diary 
of  Joseph  Eastburn,  he  began  to  preach  for  them 
regularly  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  July,  1809,  and 
gave  his  services  to  the  congregation  during  the 
whole  of  the  year,  except  when  called  by  duty  to 
the  almshouse,  the   prison,  and  the  hospital-,   until 

i  the  congregation  obtained  Rev.  James  K.  Burch  as 
regular  preacher.  The  name  was  then  changed,  in 
January,  1810,  to  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Congrega- 

J  tion  of  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1810,  the  trustees  addressed  a  letter 

I  to  Joseph  Eastburn,  signed  Philip  Peltz.  president, 
and  Matthias  Gebler,  secretary,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  sincere  thanks  "for  the  many  services 
you  have  rendered  the  congregation,  and  in  being  in- 
strumental [under  God]  of  adding  another  church  to 
the  cause  of  Christ."  They  also  inclosed  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  saying  that  it  was  an  inadequate  ac- 
knowledgment,  hut    all    that    they   could   then   raise. 

He  at  once  turned  the  amount  over  to  the  treasurer 
a-  a  subscription  toward  a  church  building.  Kev. 
Mr.  Burch,  their  new  pastor,  had  Keen  a  Presby- 
terian, and  led  the  party  that  went  out  from  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and  organized  the  Filth. 
The  congregation  grew  rapidly,  and  on  the  1  1th  of 
April,  1810,  Edward  Pennington  and  wife  i 
to  the  Evangelical  Reformed  congregation  two  lots 
of  ground  on  the  wesl  side  of  •  town  Street,  north  of 
Race,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Race  Street  lots. 
The  whole  front  on  Crown  Street  was  one  hundred 
and  five  feet;  one  lot  was  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
feel  deep,  theotherone  hundred  and  seventy-live  feet 

deep.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  27,  1810,  and 
the  church  was  dedicated  Jam  18,  1811.  It  was  of 
brick,  eighty-five  feel  by  sixty-two  and  a  half  feet,  a 
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substantial  building,  having  its  longest  side  on  Crown 
Street.  The  pulpit  stood  on  one  of  the  sides,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  the  congregation  on  either  side  of  the 
preacher.  The  galleries  were  perched  up  midway 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  The  ascent  to  the 
pulpit  was  by  means  of  circular  stairs. 

Meanwhile  the  tendency  was  toward  a  union  with 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  in  February,  1S13,  the 
title  of  the  church  was  changed  from  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  to  the  First  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church.  It  was  enrolled  in  the  Classis  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  April  of  that  year,  and  was  regularly  organ- 
ized in  May.  Mr.  Burch  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Jacob  Broadhead,  who  was  installed 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  10,  1813.  Rev.  Jacob  Broad- 
head  had  been  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  New  York,  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College, 
class  of  1801,  and  tutor  in  that  college  for  three 
years,  also  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rhinebeck  be- 
tween 1804  and  1809.  He  retained  charge  of  the 
First  Philadelphia  Church  till  183(3,  and  then  re- 
turned to  service  in  New  York.  He  died  in  1855, 
aged  seventy-three. 

The  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  known 
previously  as  the  Tabernacle  and  Independent  Taber- 
nacle, and  afterward  as  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  congregation  bought  two  pieces  of 
ground  for  burial  purposes.  The  first  was  purchased 
of  Henry  Pratt,  May  11,  1824,  and  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Sassafras  [Race]  Street,  between  Schuylkill 
Seventh  [Sixteenth]  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth] 
Streets.  It  had  a  front  of  eighty  feet  on  Race  Street 
and  sixty  feet  on  Cherry,  and  extended  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  feet  to  the  latter  street.  Another  lot 
was  purchased  of  Thomas  Reeves,  Jr.,  and  wife,  April 
11,  1825.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry  Street, 
east  of  Tenth.  It  had  a  width  of  thirty-three  feet  on 
Cherry  Street,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  feet.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  built  on  the 
northern  portion  of  this  lot. 

The  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  ou  Spring  Gar- 
den, had  its  origin  in  religious  meetings  held  in  Penn 
Township  Hall,  at  Garden  [now  Eighth]  and  Button- 
wood  Streets,  which  resulted  in  an  association  prob- 
ably in  1817.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1818,  Abraham 
Warthman  conveyed  to  the  "First  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  District  of  Spring  Garden,"  a  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  Garden  [Eighth]  Street,  between 
Pegg's  Lane  and  Buttonwood  Street.  It  was  fifty  feet 
front  by  i>ne  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  deep,  sub- 
ject lo  a  ground-rent  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  John  Hyde  on  the  same  day  conveyed  the 
adjoining  lot,  which  was  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hun- 
dred and  li^rly  feet  deep,  subject  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  ground  -rent.  <  larden  Street  was  in  direct 
line  with  Eighth  Street,  and  was  considered  to  com- 
mence as  a  separate  street  at  Callowhill  Street.  After- 
ward it  was  considered  a  portion  of  Eighth  Street, 
and    few  persons  now  know  that  it  was  once  discon- 


nected with  that  street.  A  church  building  was 
erected  upon  it,  which  stood  back  from  Garden  Street. 
It  was  of  plain  brick,  sixty  feet  front  by  seventy  feet 
deep.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1818,  thechurch  was  opened 
for  services.  Sermons  were  preached  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Broadhead  in  the  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  in 
the  afternoon,  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine  in  the 
evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Hoff  was  pastor  of  this  church 
in  1821.  Trouble  shortly  afterward  ensued,  and  the 
congregation  was  nearly  broken  up  for  two  or  three 
years.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1824,  John  Douglass, 
sheriff,  sold  to  Frederick  Gaul  the  entire  lot,  with  the 
brick  building  and  an  adjacent  wooden  school-house. 
An  effort  was  made  to  reorganize  the  church,  and  the 
pews  were  disposed  of  in  August  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Gaul  bought  the  property  in  hope  that  the  congrega- 
tion might  be  revived,  and  held  it  for  some  years, 
during  which  time  religious  services  there  were  irreg- 
ular. 

The  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  is  a 
very  handsome  building  seventy-one  by  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Dec.  15, 
1853,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  April  29,  1855. 

At  present  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  has  the 
following  organizations  in  this  city  : 

First,  comer  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  Streets. 

Second,  Seventh  Street,  above  Brown.     Kev.  Nathaniel  I.  Rubinkam. 

Third,  chape],  909  North  Broad  Street. 

Fourth,  Cotton   Street,  above   Oregon,   Manayuuk. 

Fifth,   Otia   Street,    between    Memphis    and    Cedar. 
Suckow. 

THE    LUTHERAN    CHURCH. 


Rev.   (V.rnelii 


The  first  emigration  of  Lutherans  to  America  was 
from  Holland,  and  settled  at  New  York  in  1626;  the 
second  was  the  Swedish  colony  of  1636;  the  third, 
and  most  important  and  influential,  was  that  of  Ger- 
man Lutherans  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  to  a  large  extent  was  the  result  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Palatinate  Protestants.  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Alsace  sent  thousands  of  earnest 
Lutherans  to  America,  though  at  first  they  had  very 
few  regularly-appointed  pastors,  and  often  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  services  of  men  of  doubtful  stand- 
ing. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  thousands  of  German  Protestants  from 
the  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  and  adjacent  parts  had 
arrived  in  England,  and  encamped  near  London, 
many  of  them  Lutherans,  about  three  thousand  were 
in  1710  transported  to  New  York.  Within  the  fol- 
lowing years  there  was  a  strong  influx  of  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1717  the  Colonial  Records  of  Penn- 
sylvania state  that  the  Governor  called  the  attention 
of  the  Council  to  the  unwonted  influx,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  each  emigrant  should  within  a  mouth  of 
his  arrival  report  himself  at  Philadelphia,  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Between  1727  and  1742  thou- 
sands of  German  settlers  arrived,  and,  still  having 
I  almost  no  ministers,  were  forced  to  depend  on  the 
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kindly  offices  of  the  few  Swedish  Lutheran  clergymen 
then  in  the  colony.  Meanwhile,  in  1733,  Revs.  Bolzius 
and  Gronan  began  faithful  work  among  the  Saltzburg 
colonists,  who  that  year  settled  in  Georgia,  at  Eben- 
ezer,  where  the  churches  they  established  still  flourish. 
About  this  time  Lutheran  settlements  were  made  at 
Purrysburg,  then  in  Beaufort  County,  S.  C,  in  Spott- 
sylvania  or  Virginia  (1735),  and  in  Waldsborough, 
Me.  (1739).  It  was  in  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, and  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  that  German  Lu- 
theranism  took  a  firm  hold.  There  is  a  profound  in- 
terest attached  to  even  the  slightest  local  records  of 
the  church,  whose  attendants  number  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  souls,  whose  doctrines  prevail  at 
such  universities  as  Leipsic,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Jena, 
Rostock,  Greifswalde,  and  others,  and  whose  writers, 
theologians,  and  evangelists  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  evangelical  denomination. 

It  was  in  1726  that  we  first  hear  of  a  German 
Lutheran  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania  ministering  to 
the  poor  and  toiling  colonists.  Most  of  the  church 
histories  say  there  were  no  clergymen  of  this  de- 
nomination in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  about  1740, 
but  this  is  an  error.  In  1726,  Rev.  Anthony  John 
Hinckle  was  complained  of  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  having  "  married  persons  not  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  province."  He  was  arrested,  ex- 
amined, and  ordered  "to  be  discharged  on  payment 
of  costs."  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  was  sent  to 
jail,  but  for  how  long  is  not  known.  We  also  learn 
that  Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  "  missionary  and  stu- 
dent," came  in  1728;  John  Philip  Streiter,  in  1737. 
Rev.  Valentine  Kraft  and  Rev.  Mr.  Falkner  (Swedish 
Lutheran)  were  also  in  the  province.  Lutheran 
churches  were  built  by  1730  at  New  Hanover,  and  i 
near  Lebanon,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Stoever  labored  in 

1733.  The  following  year  there  was  a  congregation 
at  York.  The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  had  wor- 
shiped in  a  barn  on  Mulberry  Street,  near  Fifth,  about 

1734.  But  none  of  these   had  settled  pastors,  nor 
seemed  to  contain  the  elements  of  permanency.     An 
attempt  was  soon  made  under  somewhat  more  favor-  , 
able  auspices.     The  Wicaco  Swedish  Church  was  too  > 
distant  to  accommodate  the  Germantown  people,  and  j 
in  1737  the  First  German  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Pennsylvania  was  organized  at  Germantown,  the  cor-  i 
ner-stone  of  a  church  being  soon  laid,  and  the  fra- 
ternal services  of  Rev.  John  Dylander,  of  the  Swedish  | 
Church,  being  called  into  requisition.    The  new  church 
did  not  thrive;  there  were  only  seven   members  in 
1740.     In  1742,  Valentine  Kraft,  who  had  been  dis-  ; 
missed  from  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Philadel- 
phia, went  to  Germantown,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  church  for  one  year,  but  he  was  dismissed  by 


that  congregation  also.  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muh- 
lenberg, who  was  then  pastor  of  the  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, also  took  charge  of  one  in  Germantown. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  is  undoubtedly  the  brightest 
and   most  heroic  figure  in  the  early   history  of  the 


Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  his  arrival  consti- 
tuted a  new  era,  coming,  as  he  did,  with  zeal  and 
scholarship,  to  become  the  patriarch  of  Lul  I 
here.  His  education  was  of  the  highest  order ;  besides 
easily  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  was 
speak  Latin,  German,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and 
.Swedish,  all  with  ease  and  fluency.  The  history  of  his 
labors  would  be  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the 
church  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  till  his  career 
closed,  half  a  century  later.  Inspired  with  religious 
fervor  in  the  school  of  Francke,  the  noted  German 
theologian,  director  of  the  Halle  University,  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  on  in  some  degree  the  same  sort  of 
work  among  the  Pennsylvania  German  Lutherans 
that  Edwards  did  in  New  England  and  the  Wesleys 
and  Whitefield  in  England  and  America.  All  these 
were  his  earlier  contemporaries,  and  no  one  of  them 
labored  with  greater  self-devotion. 

Muhlenberg's  call  to  this  new  field  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  in  consequence  of  three  deputies  having 
been  sent  to  England  and  Germany  from  three  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  colonies, 
he  reached  Philadelphia  Nov.  25,  1742.  Upon  his 
arrival  Rev.  M.  Kraft  was  "occupying  a  disputed 
jurisdiction,  and  Muhlenberg  was  soon  involved  in  a 
difficulty  with  the  Moravian  leader,  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  but  this  was  amicably  settled.  His  first  sermon, 
December  5th,  was  in  "  the  old  log  barn''  on  Mul- 
berry Street,  and  on  that  afternoon  he  preached  in  the 
Swedes'  Church,  Gloria  Dei,  where  he  often  officiated 
after  Dr.  Dylander's  death. 

The  Philadelphia  congregation  in  1743  consisted  of 
one  hundred  persons.  The  trustees  and  elders  were 
J.  V.  Unstadt,  L.  Bast,  J.  H.  Keppele,  J.  G.  Burg- 
hardt,  J.  D.  Seekel,  H.  Miller,  and  L.  Herman.  It 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  to  serve  each 
congregation — Philadelphia,  New  Provide] 
Hanover— four  months  in  the  year.  Nesman,  the 
Swedish  minister,  in  this  year  reported  that  "there 
were  twenty  Lutheran  congregations  in  America." 

The  Philadelphia  Lutherans  decided  to  build  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  1743  they  bought  lor  two 
hundred  pounds  the  lot  of  ground  on  Fifth  Street, 
above  Mulberry,  extending  northward  from  the  street 
called  Appletree  Alley  to  Cherry  Lane.  <  >n  the  5th 
of  April,  17Ti,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  on  the 
2()th  of  October  divine  service  was  held.     At  that 

time  the  windows  had  no  sashes,  and  light  was  ad- 
mitted through  tie-  cracks  in  the  boards,  which  were 
placed  in  the  window-frames.  The  congregation  was 
sealed  on  hoards  placed  upon  Mocks.  This  building 
was  seventy  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  thirty- 
six  feet  high.  It  had  a  steeple  titty  feel  high,  hut  this 
being  put  up  before  the  walls  were  dry.  the  latter 
began  to  spread,  and  the  steeple  was  taken  down  in 
L750.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  building  the  porches 
,,n  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  church,  and  that  is 
why  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    The  church 
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cost  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  but  the  con- 
gregation could  only  raise  six  hundred  and  sixty-one 
pounds,  so  they  remained  six  hundred  and  forty-nine 
pounds  in  debt.  This  burden  was  heavy  upon  them 
for  some  years.  Not  until  the  14th  of  August,  1748, 
was  this  or  St.  Michael's  Church  completed  and  dedi- 
cated. The  whole  cost  by  that  time,  exclusive  of  the 
ground,  was  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  Peter 
Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler,  says  that  about  1750  St. 
Michael's  received  a  very  fine  organ  from  Germany. 


In  January,  1745,  Pastor  Peter  Brunnholtz  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  Messrs.  Schaum 
and  Kurtz,  students  of  divinity.  Mr.  Brunnholtz  offi- 
ciated alternately  at  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
and  Mr.  Schaum,  who  was  appointed  master  of  the 
German  school,  officiated  at  Germantown  upon  occa- 
sions. Three  years  later  came  Messrs.  Handschuch, 
Hartnick  (founder  of  the  Hartnick  Seminary),  and 
Weygand ;  in  1751,  Schultz  and  Heinzelman ;  in 
1753,  Geroek,  Haneil,  Wortnum,  Wagner,  Schartlin, 
Shrenk,  and  Rauss  ;  in  1758,  Bager;  in  1704,  Voigt 
and  Krug;  in  1769,  Helmuth  and  Schmidt;  in  1770, 
Kunze.  All  of  them  were  men  of  energy  and  educa- 
tion, clergymen  and  teachers.  When  the  first  Synod 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  174S,  there  were  six 
regularly  called  Lutheran  ministers  present.  The 
Synod  of  1751  reported  forty  congregations,  and 
sixty  thousand  as  the  Lutheran  population.  Mosl  of 
this  gain  was  from  Central  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  referred  to  "the  three  Lutheran  congre- 
gations" in  Philadelphia  County,  and  have  described 
one.  Providence  township  contained  fifty  families 
in  1742,  and  was  so  thrown  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  l>r.  .Muhlenberg  that  the  next  year  they 
built  a  costly  and  commodious  stone  church  in  the 
village  now  called  Trappeor"The  Trappe."1    Over 

i      the  Until. ■  .,!  tins  MM. i     •      Ti     |  ,    a    I  !i       I        ; 

been  much  speculation      Many  persons  have  been  disposed  lo  assign 

it*  ni  i -ill   to   tin-  (in  in;,  ii   \\..:il    /.  .  ,  .  .         '-!.,.-",  ,    ,,ml   ||,r    l.,t,.    UnVcr " 

Francis  R.S1 k,  who  was  born  at  the  Trappe,  had  as  his  private  seal  the 

efflgyofl steps,  with  ti,,-  in "  Eii  I,  erateigo"  ("raise  yourself") 

Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  bis  journal,  aftei  •• n,, ..( 

in  that  neighbor! I,  who  arrived  from  Germany  in  1717, 

1    I 'ii  i'  h.i-i'il  tu.    I  [  ii  mil  r,  |  iU11j  ti!|\  a,  y,-*,.\    1. ,,,,].  ulnrli    is  ,'inhiai  i-.l  in 

Hi.  present  village,  sih,  "They  built  a  cabin  ami  dug  a  cave  in  which 
cooked      Thej    kept  a  tavern  in  a  small  way,  with  a  shop,  and 


the  door  of  the  porch  was  a  tablet  with  the  following 
inscription:  "Sub  Remigio  Christi,  has  edes  Socie 
tate  augustanse  confess,  dedita?  dedicates  ex  ipso  fun 
damento  exstruxit  Henricus  Melchior  Mulenberg 
una  cum  censoribus  I.  N.  Crossmano,  F.  Marstellero 
H.  A.  Heilmano,  I.  Mullero.  H.  Hasio  et  G.  Keb 
nero.    A.D.  MDCCXLIII." 

The  pews  formerly,  and  each  seat  in  the  pews, 
were  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  When  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg first  came  to  Pennsylvania  the  congregation 
worshiped  in  a  barn.  Buck's  "  History  of  Mont- 
gomery County"  says  in  relation  to  this  church, — 

"It  is  built  of  stone,  two  sti.ri.-s  Iiil'1..  liny-four  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty-nine  feet  wide.  At  the  ends  of  the  roof  are  two  iron  vanes  each 
bearing  the  date  1743.  .  .  .  From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  ..f  the  roof  is 
about  thirty  feel.  The  original  pulpit  is  still  here,  with  its  sounding- 
board,  all  of  black  walnut.  The  four  pillars,  as  well  as  the  joists  which 
support  the  galleries,  are  of  hewn  oak  twelve  hy  fifteen  inches  in  thirk- 
ness  The  pews  have  never  been  painted.  All  the  woodwork  of  the 
church  is  done  in  a  very  rude  and  rough  manner,  denoting  simplicity, 
solidity,  and  strength." 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  2d,  and  on  the  12th 
of  September  the  church  was  roofed  in.  A  log 
school-house  was  built  before  the  church  was  com- 
menced. The  Lutheran  congregation  at  New  Han- 
over, Philadelphia  Co.,  or  the  Swamp,  was  the  largest 
in  Pennsylvania.  When  Dr.  Muhlenberg  took  charge 
it  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  who  were 
worshiping  in  a  log  building.  He  kept  school  all  the 
week,  and  preached  the  gospel  every  Lord's  day. 
In  the  schools  he  taught  young  people  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
sometimes  the  parents.  (In  Whitsunday,  1743,  he 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
having  then  previously  continued  twenty-six  catechu- 
mens. A  school-house  was  soon  erected  by  the  con- 
gregation. The  Germantown  Church,  under  Pastor 
Brunnholtz,  who  took  charge  in  1745,  with  Mr.  Vigero, 
a  Philadelphia  schoolmaster,  and  Mr.  Schaum,  as 
occasional  readers,  began  to  grow  materially.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1746,  the  corner-stone  of  an  addi- 
tional building  was  laid,  being  six  feet  wider  than 
the  old  church,  thirty  feet  being  added  to  the  length. 
The  cost  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  currency,  but  the  pews  and  sacristy  cost 
fifty-six  pounds  in  addition.  The  members  sub- 
scribed sixty  pounds,  and  the  remainder  was  bor- 
rowed on  interest.  In  1748  the  congregation  owed 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  currency,  which 
burden  was  very  much  eased  in  the  following  year 
by  a  contribution  of  three  hundred  florins  from  the 
consistory  of  Wiirtemberg. 

1 r,  and  such  things.     As  once  an   English   inhabitant,  who  ha. 1  been 

drinking  in  tin-  cave,  fell  asleep,  and  came  home  late,  and  was  in  conse- 
I  d  bj  liis  wit.-,  In-  excused  himself  hy  saying  he  had  been 

at  tin-  trap.     Ki.in  that  time  this  neiglibnrh 1  «i-  called  the  Trappe, 

ami  I wn  as    such    ill    all    America.''      In    Reading    Howell's  "  Map  of 

Pennsylvania,"  published  in  U92,  and  in  Sett's  "United  states  Ga- 
zetteer' ol  1785,  n  is  called  "  Trap."  thus  proving  thai  this  name  did  not 

.a  ion  at.,  tr  -in  tin-  I  lei  man  nam..  ..|  '  .;./<.  tor  -t.-ps,  hut  from  tin'  Iai-- 
lish  word  trap,  signifying  a  snare,  or  rather  a  pitfall. 
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Between  1750  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
the  small  churches  we  have  been  describing  went  on 
developing,  and  began  to  require  separate  pastors. 
Rev.  Peter  Brunnholtz  at  Germantown  preached  also 
at  St.  Michael's,  in  Philadelphia,  as  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
duties  were  also  of  a  missionary  and  evangelist  nature. 
He  died  in  1757.  John  Dietrich  Heinzelman  offi- 
ciated at  St.  Michael's  and  Germantown  as  occasion 
required.  He  was  called  as  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Michael's  on  July  26,  1753,  and  died  on  Feb.  9, 
1756.  After  the  death  of  Pastor  Brunnholtz,  John 
Frederick  Handschuch  was  called  as  minister  of  St. 
Michael's.  He  had  left  the  Lancaster  Church  be- 
cause of  an  uproar  over  his  marriage  to  a  deacon's 
daughter,  had  then  preached  at  New  Hanover  and  at 
Providence,  and  then,  as  the  first  really  resident 
clsrgymau,  at  Germantown.  From  1756  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  Oct.  9,  1764,  he  remained  at  St.  Michael's. 
Rev.  John  Louis  Voigt,  an  inspector  at  the  Halle 
Orphan  House,  began  preaching  at  Germantown,  and 
at  St.  Peter's,  at  Barren  Hill  (1764).  In  1765  Chris- 
topher Emanuel  Schulte  arrived  in  America  from 
Hale,  and  he  was  chosen  vice-rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  having  been  called  to  that 
charge  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Handschuch,  and  hav- 
ing officiated  in  fact  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia 
in  1761,  from  the  Trappe  (Church  of  Augustus), 
John  Frederick  Schmidt,  in  1769,  was  sent  to  German- 
town,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hartnick  took  charge  at  the  Trappe, 
but  only  remained  six  months.  In  April.  1762,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Van  Buskirk  took  charge  of  this  old 
church,  and  served  for  two  years.  In  1764  he  gave 
up  the  Trappe  congregation,  which  remained  for  more 
than  a  year  without  a  settled  minister.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Van  Buskirk  served  the  congregation  at  New 
Hanover.  In  December,  1765,  the  Rev.  John  Lud- 
wick  Voigt  became  the  pastor,  and  remained  in  that 
position  for  more  than  thirty-three  years. 

New  Hanover,  or  the  Swamp,  enjoyed  the  labor 
of  John  Nicholas  Kurtz  even  before  1750,  under  Dr. 
Muhlenberg's  supervision.  In  1759  Mr.  Schaum  was 
preaching  at  New  Hanover.  Mr.  Handschuch  also 
gave  his  services  to  this  charge.  Mr.  Schulte,  also, 
was  among  those  who  attended  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people  in  that  section  of  Philadelphia  County. 
In  1764  Mr.  Voigt  officiated  at  New  Hanover.  After 
he  left  Germantown  and  Barren  Hill  he  returned  again 
to  New  Hanover. 

The  Philadelphia  congregation  grew  greatly,  beyond 
all  possible  accommodation  even  when  the  school- 
house  also  was  used ;  they  even  rented  the  academy 
on  Fourth  Street,  and  held  service  there  for  some  time. 
The  only  remedy  was  evidently  to  colonize  and  found 
a  new  and  large  church,  and  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise shows  how  much  in  earnest  its  projectors  were 
and  how  wonderfully  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  A  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Fourth  Streets,  having  a  width  of  ninety-eight    feet 


on  Fourth  Street,  was  bought  of  Daniel  Wistar  for 
£1083  12s.;  another  of  thirty-six  feet  . >n  Fourth 
Street  was  bought  of  Paul  Weitzel  and  Andrew  i  '.rat!, 
of  Lancaster,  for  £456  17s.  -May  It;,  1766, 
stone  of  Zion  Church  was  laid.  The  length  of  the 
building  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  the  breadth 
was  seventy  feet.  The  building  was  put  under  roof 
at  an  expense  of  £3756.  The  number  of  bricks  used 
in  it  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  In  1767  tin-  church  was 
plastered  and  the  floor  was  laid,  but  further  work  was 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  money.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1769,  the  building  yet  unfinished 
was  consecrated.  The  whole  cost  amounted  to  £8000 
currency,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ground  i  I'lolOi, 
and  the  debt  was  £5200  currency.  The  church  was  the 
largest  and  handsomest  then  in  North  America.  The 
roof  and  ceiling  were  supported  by  eight  large  col- 
umns of  the  Doric  order,  which  served  for  bases  for 
the  arches  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  ornamented  and 
finished  in  the  most  ornate  manner,  and  the  inside 
was  handsomely  furnished.  The  most  careful  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  fittingly  celebrate  the  consecra- 
tion. 

The  Lutheran  Synod  was  in  session,  and  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  at  St.  Michael's  to  walk  to  Zion 
Church.  It  was  composed  of  the  corporation  of  St. 
Michael's,  representatives  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  Lancaster,  and  deputies  from  York,  Old 
Germantown,  New  Germantown,  Reading,  Schuylkill, 
Hanover,  Providence.  Pikestown,  and  Barren  Bill. 
The  one  hundredth  Psalm  was  sung,  and  I  h 
was  preached  by  Pastor  Kurtz  from  Mark,  16th  chap- 
ter, loth,  16th,  and  20th  verses.  The  evening  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  children,  in  which 
Pastor  Schmidt,  Pastor  Helmuth,  and  Muhlenberg 
took  part.  On  the  next  day.  .Monday,  June  26th,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Peters,  rector  of  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Peter's,  preached  a   sermon   in    the   new  Lutheran 

Church  of  Zion,  at  the  instance  of  thi  wardens  and 
vestrymen  of  the  incorporated  congregation  of  St. 
Michael's,  from  St,  Luke,  ■  -  13th  and 

14th.     In  commencing,  Mr.  Peters  said,— 

"Your  invitation  t.)  the  inii.i~i.-ts  un.l  mberj  ol 

Church  to  mix  their  devotion*  with  yours,  and  to  partake  of  the  joy 
you  must  i I  'I  ""g  U)»uoh  an  admired 

an.l  iiHtonWiiuK  I'.-.iVcii  mi,  till«  "-  with  i  high  »ena 


low 


n,  filla  us  with  i 
It  remiud 

and  which 
delightful  a  p  .phutes  re- 


Zion  Church  was  in  charge  at  various  times  of  Pas- 
tor Muhlenberg,  Pastor  Schulte, and  Pastor  Schmidt. 
Pastor  John  C.  Kunze,  of  Artern,  arrived  in  1770, 
being  the  eleventh  ordained  minister  who  had  been 
sent    from   Halle,  and  was  appointed  junior  member 

in  Philadelphia  in  1771.     Pastor  Schulti 
and  went  to  Tulpehocken.      In    1773,   Rev.   Henry 
Muhlenberg,  >on  ol   l>r.  Muhlenberg,  who  had  been 
ordained  in  1770,  was  appointed  assistant  i 
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Philadelphia.  In  1774,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  resigned, 
and  went  to  reside  at  the  Trappe,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  17S7.  In  1775,  Rev.  Henry  Muh- 
lenberg and  Rev.  John  C.  Kunze,  his  brother-in-law, 
were  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  congregations. 

In  1759  two  hundred  pounds  were  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  ground  for  burial  pur- 
poses. The  first  lot  had  cost  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds,  and  the  next  year  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pounds  were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  adjoining  the  church  for  a  parsonage,  and  for 
a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a  school-house.  The  school- 
house  was  completed  July  27,  1761.  Pastor  Brunn- 
holtz  had  begun  some  time  before,  and  the  number 
had  increased  from  a  dozen  to  eighty,  and  still  the 
school  grew,  till  they  were  transferred  to  the  church, 
and  finally,  that  winter,  back  to  his  own  house,  when 
partitions  were  removed  and  a  large  room  formed. 
Now,  at  the  new  school-house,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils.  The  tuition  was  modeled  on  the 
plans  of  the  German  orphan  schools,  and  the  children 
were  divided  into  six  classes.  There  were  quarterly 
examinations  in  the  church  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation ;  afterward  cakes  were  distributed  among  them, 
and  printed  verses  from  Scripture  were  also  given  out. 
Said  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  writing  to  Halle,  "  In  pleasant 
weather  we  go  out  into  the  country  with  the  children, 
walking  two  by  two.  At  one  time  they  repeat  their 
verses  as  if  with  one  mouth,  and  at  another  time  they 
sing,  which  animates  me  even  in  the  greatest  despond- 
ency. Sundays  they  assemble  in  front  of  my  house, 
whence  they  go  by  twos  to  the  church,  where  they 
are  examined  by  Mr.  Heinzelman."  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
Provost  Wrangel,  and  other  ministers  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  this  school-house. 

Difficulties  of  a  curious  nature  meanwhile  arose 
in  Germantown,  beginning  in  1753,  in  opposition  to 
Pastor  Handschuch.  The  malcontents  got  possession 
of  the  parsonage  house  and  church,  and  elected  for 
their  minister  Conrad  Andrae,  who  was  a  disowned 
minister  of  Deuxponts.  He  died  shortly  after,  and 
they  elected  Rev.  Mr.  Rapp. 

Pastor  Handschuch  and  his  friends  numbered  about 
twenty  families,  and,  being  deprived  of  their  church, 
they  rented  a  house  for  twelve  pounds  per  annum  in 
March,  1753,  where  they  held  divine  service,  and 
where  Mr.  Handschuch  kept  school  for  four  days  in 
the  week.  He,  however,  withdrew  from  Germantown 
in  a  short  time  and  went  to  Philadelphia. 

The  old  members  of  the  congregation  met  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  had  only  occasional  services, 
but  they  kept  together  and  purchased  a  lot  for  one 
hundred  pounds  on  which  to  build  a  school-house. 
In  1762  one  hundred  heads  of  families  belonging  to 
the  Germantown  congregation  petitioned  the  Synod 
lor  the  appointment  of  a  minister.  The  Synod  re- 
plied that  "  this  could  not  well  be  done,  as  the  church 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  contributed 
nothing   to   its   erection."      To   this   the   petitioners 


answered  that  they  would  have  the  church  restored  to 
them  either  amicably  or  they  would  obtain  possession 
of  it  by  a  judicial  decision,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  had  made  arrangements  for  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  Peter  Kurtz,  of  Tulpehocken,  was  therefore 
appointed. 

Suit  was  then  brought  against  the  Rapp  party,  and 
in  April,  1703,  the  judgment  was  that  the  party  op- 
posed to  Rapp  should  one  Sunday  hold  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  morning  and  on  the  next  Sunday  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Rappites  had  the  church  at  all  other 
times.  Pastor  Kurtz  pre'ached  in  1763  and  1764,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Ludwick  Voigt,  who  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  1764.  The  troubles  with  Rapp  still 
continued,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  to  unite  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  determine  who  should  be  minister,  Pas- 
tor Voigt  or  Rapp,  and  the  decision  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  Voigt,  therefore  the  old  congregation  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  church  and  parsonage.  Pas- 
tor Voigt,  in  March,  1765,  accepted  a  call  to  New 
Hanover  and  Providence,  and  Pastor  James  Van  Bus- 
kirk  was  appointed  minister.  He  served  four  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  congregations 
of  Macungie,  Saccum,  and  Upper  Dublin.  John 
Frederick  Schmidt  succeeded  him  in  June,  1769,  and 
completed  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  to 
Germantown. 

The  small  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
also  grew,  but  slowly.  St.  Peter's,  at  Barren  Hill, 
twelve  miles  from  the  city,  was  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  Germantown  difficulties  just  described.  There 
had  been  a  stone  school-house  there  in  1759,  where  ser- 
vices were  often  held.  In  1761  the  church  was  built. 
It  cost,  before  roofed,  five  hundred  pounds,  and  twelve 
hundred  pounds  when  finished.  An  attempt  to  pay 
the  debt  by  a  lottery  failed,  and  an  effort  to  raise  the 
funds  in  England  and  Germany  fared  no  better.  In 
order  to  secure  the  creditors,  the  Swedish  provost, 
Dr.  Wrangel,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  Henry  Keppelle 
afterward  became  security  for  the  debt,  then  amount- 
ing to  upward  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  credi- 
tors were  not  immediately  pressing,  but  the  congre- 
gation did  not  even  pay  the  interest,  and  at  length 

|  the  sureties  were  called  on.  The  first  means  of  re- 
munerating them  was  one  hundred  pounds,  donated 

j  by  the  king  of  England.  As  a  further  means  of  in- 
creasing the  interest  of  this  congregation  in  the  set- 
tlement of  its  debts,  the  church,  school,  and  lot  were 
transferred  to  the  Germau  Lutheran  congregation, 
but  it  was  considered  parochial  to  St.  .Michael's.  A 
short  time  afterward  the  Count  of  Roedelscheim,  of 
Germany,  died,  and  left  by  his  will  thirteen  thousand 
guilders  to  the  German  Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania, 
three  thousand  of  which  were  directed  to  be  specially 
paid  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the  Barren  Hill  Church. 
The  pastors  of  the  churches  in  <  rermantown  preached 
here.  After  1769,  Daniel  Schroeter,  "  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  Philadelphia,"  took  charge  of  this  church, 
huts went  to  Manheim,  near  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
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Moller,  a  theological  student,  became  his  successor. 
Among  the  names  on  the  early  tombstones  here  are 
Mitchell,  Hilkner,  Bisbing,  Kolp,  Lentz,  Freas, 
Wampall,  Bartle,  Dager,  Fie,  Russell,  Haas,  Hitner, 
Streeper,  Sneyder,  Schlatter,  Staley,  Hagey,  Steer, 
Harman,  Hallman,  Rex,  Faust,  Tompson,  Clay,  Cress- 
man,  Gillman,  Woolf,  Stull,  Kats,  and  Scheets.  A 
German  Lutheran  Church  was  built  in  Lower  Merion 
township  in  the  year  1769,  at  the  intersection  of  cross- 
roads half  a  mile  east  of  Athensville,  near  the  Dela- 
ware County  line.  It  received  the  attention  of  various 
Lutheran  ministers.  The  most  common  names  on  the 
tombstones  here  are  West,  Lainhoof,  Knox,  Kugler, 
Marten,  Dolby,  Calflesh,  Sheaf,  Pechen,  Miller, 
Goodman,  Litzenburg,  Smith,  Wagner,  Fis,  Super, 
Bittle,  Latch,  Epright,  Fimple,  Paget,  Hammill, 
Sibly,  Zell,  Nagle,  Hoffman,  Mayer,  Creekbom, 
Knowl,  Horn,  Trexler,  and  Ott.  There  was  also  a 
Lutheran  Church  at  Frankford  in  which  John  Fred- 
erick Schmidt  preached  about  1769.  Another  at 
Whitpaine  was  also  served  by  him. 

In  1773,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  need  of  home- 
trained  ministers  urged  the  Lutherans  to  establish  a 
seminary.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  school  a 
number  of  Lutherans  agreed  to  associate  themselves 
into  a  body  to  be  called  "  A  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christianity  and  all  Useful  Knowledge  among 
the  Germans  in  America."  It  was  to  consist  of  twenty- 
four  members,  who  were  to  contribute  ten  pounds 
each,  with  foreign  patrons  and  honorary  associates. 
The  studies  were  to  be  of  the  higher  sciences,  English 
law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  February  9,  1773,  the  twenty- 
four  members  having  been  then  obtained.  The  con- 
trol of  the  institution  was  intrusted  to  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Muhlenberg  and  Mr.  Keppele,  directors;  Dr. 
Kunze  and  Mr.  Kuhl,  associate  directors  ;  Rev.  Henry 
Muhlenberg  and  another  thereafter  to  be  elected,  in- 
spectors. On  the  15th  of  February  the  school  com- 
menced with  five  scholars.  Mr.  Leps  taught  Latin 
that  year,  but  was  ordained  in  1774,  and  took  a  church 
in  New  York.  The  seminary  managed  to  keep  alive 
until  1778,  but  was  then  abandoned.  When  we  stop 
to  consider  the  immense  amount  of  missionary  labor 
that  the  few  ministers  then  in  Pennsylvania  hail  to 
perform,  it  will  seem  a  marvel  that  they  ever  under- 
took this  enterprise.  The  population  was  very  much 
unsettled,  ever  moving  farther  west.  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
wrote  home  that  in  five  years  half  of  his  congrega- 
tion had  changed.  Besides  this,  roads  and  bridle- 
paths were  extremely  bad,  or  entirely  lacking,  and 
Indian  difficulties  were  not  unusual.  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
in  his  narrative,  says  that  July  2,  1757,  the  life- 
less bodies  of  no  less  than  seven  of  his  church  mem- 
bers, murdered  the  night  before  by  Indians,  were 
brought  to  the  church  and  lay  before  the  pulpit  till 
the  funeral  services  the  next  day. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  Lutheran 
Churches  suffered  greatly.     Many  of  their  members 


joined  the  patriots,  and  their  property  was  not  spared 
by  the  British.  At  Germantown  they  plund  i 
Mr.  Schmidt's  house,  and  forced  him  to  leave  with 
many  of  his  parishioners.  The  church  v. 
jured,  and  the  organ  was  destroyed.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  Revolution  this  church  was  used  for  a  bat- 
tery by  British  troops,  soldiers  being  quartered  in  the 
building.  Atone  time  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge 
of  Americans  coming  from  Mount  Airy.  Maj.  James 
Witherspoon,  of  the  New  Jersey  Brigade,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  ol  Germantown  Oct.  4,  1777,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  here,  when  the  contest  raged  fiercely 
on  that  day.  Mr.  Schmidt  returned  and  acted  as 
pastor  till  1786.  Rev.  Mr.  Weinland  was  his  suc- 
cessor for  three  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
New  Providence,  in  which  trust  he  afterward  died. 
Mr.  Weinland  came  from  Roemhild,  and  was  the 
last  ordained  German  Lutheran  minister  sent  to 
America  by  the  University  of  Halle.  In  L790,  Rev. 
Frederick  D.  Schaefer,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years,  was  elected  minister.  The  parish  over  which 
these  ministers  ruled  embraced  the  Frankford.  Nice- 
town,  Whitpaine,  Rising  Sun,  the  Ridge,  and  Barren 
Hill  congregations.  The  church  at  Germantown, 
which  in  1770  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thirty-nine  cate- 
chumens confirmed,  was  not  so  large  again  until 
after  the  Revolution.  In  1786  the  church  was  in- 
corporated. The  Barren  Hill  Church  also  suffered 
during  the  Revolution.  It  was  occupied  by  the  con- 
tending armies  as  a  battery  and  stable.  It  received 
much  injury,  and  after  the  enemy  left  Pennsylvania 
it  was  found  full  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  greatly  in- 
jured. Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  in  his  journal 
of  date  Nov.  4,  1777,  says  of  St.  Peter's  that  it  was 
used  as  a  stable  tor  horses  by  a  part  of  the  American 
army  encamped  in  the  vicinity.  Lafayette  used  this 
church  as  a  point  of  observation  in  May,  1778.  St. 
Michael's,  in  Philadelphia, and  Zion  Churches  Revs. 
Muhlenberg  ami  Kunze,  pastors)  suffered  during  the 
war.  The  pastors  left  when  the  British  came  in.  ami 
Zion  Church  was  made  a  hospital.  It  cost  the  con- 
gregation   one    thousand    three    hundred    pounds    lor 

repairs,  and   Sept.   l»l\    1782,  the   buildin 
consecrated.    St.  Michael's  was   used  as  a  garrison 

church,  and  occupied  by  British  chaplains,  the  few 
Lutherans  left    using  it    in   the  afternoons.      Rev.   II. 

Muhlenberg  went  to  Lancaster  in  1779,  and  Dr.  Hel- 

muth1  was  his  successor.  Rev,  M.  Kunze  went  to 
New  York  in  1784.  For  a  while  Dr.  Ilelmuth  bad 
both  churches  on  his  hands,  but  Rev.  John  I'. 
Schmidt  was  called  to  Zion.    In  L780         I 


i  Helmuth  was  one  ,>rilu'  lust  .>f  the  tw.lv,.  ministers  who  wore  tent 

ti..tli  yearof  lii»  ag».    While  in  Philadelphia 

.  iguagea  iii  the  I'm- 

,    in|  i      i  i   178  ..  will.  lir.  Schml  it,  he  eel 
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revived  and  reaffirmed  the  charter  granted  by  the  I 
Penns  in  1765,  but  a  special  enactment  provided  for 
non-election  of  officers  in  the  church  during  British 
occupancy.    On  Oct.  10,  1790,  the  great  organ  was 
opened  in  Zion  Church,  being  the  largest  and  best 
instrument  then  in  America.     It  was  built  by  David 
Tannenberg,   who  was  self-taught  in  this  branch  of 
mechanism.     The  frame  was  twenty-four  feet  front, 
eight  feet  deep,  and   twenty-seven   feet  high.     The 
divisions  consisted  of  five  turrets  and  four  frames,  of  I 
two  stories,  except  the  side  turrets,  which,  on  account  • 
of  the  large  pipes,  were  only  one  story  in  height.     In 
the  front  there  were  one  hundred  metal  pipes,  and  in 
the  body  there  were  two  thousand  pipes,  with   five  I 
sets  of  keys.      St.   Michael's  had  its  organ  repaired 
and  the  church  rededicated   in  1791.     Zion  Church 
lost  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  its  congregation  by  the  yellow  fever  in  1793. 

Dec.  26,  1794,  the  vestry-room  of  Zion  Church,  in 
the  tower,  took  fire,  and  the  whole  building  was  soon 
destroyed.  Scarcely  anything  was  saved  except  a 
few  pipes  from  the  organ.  This  fire  was  caused  by 
putting  hot  wood-ashes  into  a  box.  Offers  were  at 
once  made  by  other  congregations,  tendering  their 
buildings  for  worship.  Christ  (Episcopal)  Church 
made  such  an  offer,  also  the  German  Reformed  j 
Church,  on  Race  Street,  near  Fourth,  which  was  most 
convenient.  Soon  after  a  lot  south  of  the  church, 
and  now  fronting  on  Loxley's  Court,  was  bought  for 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  a  school- 
house  subsequently  erected  thereon.  The  walls  were  | 
strong,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  commenced,  j 
The  tower  was  raised  higher  than  before,  the  interior 
fixtures  replaced,  and  in  November,  1796,  the  church 
was  reconsecrated. 

In  Zion  Church  the  ceremonies  of  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Washington  took  place  December,  1799, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1817 
the  third  centennial  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  by  i 
Martin  Luther  was  celebrated  in  Zion  Church.  It 
was  intended  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  Lu-  | 
theran  demonstration,  and  the  design  was  to  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  all  Protestant  sects.  Among 
the  ministers  present  were  Bishop  White,  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  of 
Princeton. 

Both  Zion  and  St.  Michael's  paid  attention  to 
educational  matters.  The  lot  granted  in  1763  by  the 
Penns,  on  the  south  side  of  Vine,  east  of  Eighth,  was 
supplemented  by  purchases,  in  1776,  of  an  adjoining 
lot  for  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and 
by  a  succession  of  grants  and  purchases  the  whole 
square,  bounded  by  Race,  Vine,  Franklin,  and 
Eighth  Streets,  finally  became  the  property  of  Zion 
and  St.  Michael's  congregations.  Portions  of  the 
ground  were  reserved  for  school  uses,  but  a  space,  ex- 
tending from  Franklin  to  Eighth,  was  kept  as  a  bury - 
ing-ground,  and  used  for  that  purpose  during  many 


years.  In  1787  a  school  for  poor  children  was  opened 
by  Zion  congregation,  for  which  the  Legislature  gave 
one  thousand  acres  of  land.  A  society  for  aiding  the 
poor  was  also  established  in  February,  1790.  In  1789, 
to  these  churches,  which  had  been  educating  eighty 
poor  children,  the  Legislature  granted,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school,  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Tioga  County.  In  1794  the  Zion  congregation  erected 
a  school-house  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  on  a  lot  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Brown  Streets,  which  had 
been  purchased  some  time  previous.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  public-school  system  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  secular  schools  gradually  did  away  with  the 
system  of  church  instruction. 

Zion's  first  Sabbath-school  was  organized  May  17, 

1804.  by  a  widow,  Mrs.  Anna  Cruse,  who  began  with 
six  children.    Another  class  was  commenced  in  April, 

1805,  at  the  Northern  Liberties  school-house,  corner 
of  Brown  and  St.  John  Streets. 

As  early  as  1796,  when  the  troubles  between  the 
German  and  the  English  parties  began  to  take 
dangerous  form,  these  well-endowed  churches  were 
about  to  establish  a  large  school,  with  five  teachers, 
where  both  English  and  German  should  be  taught. 
The  school  of  Zion  Church  contained  two  hundred 
scholars  and  forty  teachers  before  1804.  The  four 
day-schools  of  the  churches  numbered  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  It  was  during  Dr.  Schmidt's  admin- 
istration, in  1802,  that  the  pro-English  agitation 
began  among  the  younger  Lutherans.  The  first  trial 
of  strength  was  Feb.  14,  1803,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  German  language  won,  also  in  1804,  and  again  in 
1805,  the  latter  time  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four 
members  of  the  corporation. 

Upon  this  triumph  they  offered  the  English  party 
the  entire  use  of  St.  Michael's  Church  and  the  burial- 
place  belonging  there,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  in  Cherry  Street,  and  the  privilege  of  burying 
in  the  other  ground  of  St.  Michael  and  Zion,  to  such 
of  the  English-speaking  members  as  had  relatives 
interred  there.  This  was  made  upon  condition  that 
the  new  congregation  should  assume  and  pay  one- 
third  of  the  debt  of  the  two  churches,  which  was  then 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars, 
but  the  English  party  refused,  and  renewed  the  con- 
test in  1806.  On  that  occasion  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  put  forth,  so  that  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
votes  were  polled.  The  Germans  won  by  a  majority 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  English  party 
then  went  out  in  a  body,  carried  oil'  with  them  fully 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
formed  St.  John's  Church.  Dr.  Schmidt  survived 
this  misfortune  six  years.  He  died  May  16,  1812,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  forty-three  of  which  had 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  churches  at  German- 
town  and  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Helmuth  delivered  an 
affecting  sermon.  Before  the  death  of  Pastor  Schmidt, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  the  congregation  had 
elected  :is  pastor  Frederick  D.Schaeferof  St.Michael's, 
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Germantown.  When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  new 
trouble  was  impending.  The  secession  of  the  advo- 
cates of  English  preaching  in  1S06  had  taken  away 
the  younger  members.  But  in  about  eight  years 
another  party  arose,  which  demanded  alternate  Eng- 
lish and  German  preaching.  The  request  was  resisted, 
as  had  been  the  movement  in  1806.  In  the  early 
period  of  these  controversies  the  English-speaking 
members  of  the  congregation  formed  an  association 
called  the  St.  Michael's  Society,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  "  unite  the  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
congregation  by  having  divine  service  performed  in 
the  church  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  German 
language."  This  society  prepared  a  paper  entitled 
"  Observations  Addressed  to  the  Congregation  upon 
the  Subject  of  Preaching  only  German,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Decline  of  the  Congregation."  A  copy  of 
this  address  was  sent  to  every  Lutheran,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  called  for  Sept.  26, 1815.  The  place  appointed 
was  the  school-room  of  the  church  in  Cherry  Street,  j 
above  Fourth;  but  when  the  persons  intending  to 
hold  the  meeting  resorted  to  that  place,  they  found 
the  room  already  filled  with  the  German  party,  and 
they  were  crowded  out.  This  was  repeated,  until  the 
meeting  was  abandoned.  A  meeting  of  the  German  ' 
party  was  held  in  the  Northern  Liberties  in  Decem- 
ber,1815.  Frederick  Eberle  was  chairman.  Christian 
Man  hart  said, — 

"Brethren,  they  want  to  steal  our  property,  to  rob  our  churches. 
They  have  associated  themselves  into  a  society.  Their  articles  were 
that  they  take  Irishmen.  Freuchmen,  Englishmen,  anil  even  black  men, 
into  tin  ir  cliui  ches.    We  -hall  oppnse  tln'in  with  all  our  bodily  strength." 

John  Donneck  said  that  "blood  should  flow  in  the 
churches  before  English  should  be  introduced." 

In  December,  1815,  a  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  church  was  held,  and  a  letter,  signed  by  Dr. 
Michael  Leib,  champion  of  the  English-preaching 
party,  was  sent  to  George  Honey,  the  president. 
They  met  in  the  vestry-room  of  the  church,  and 
when  the  petition  was  to  be  presented  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  German  party  attempted  to  prevent  its 
reading.  The  German  party  also  prepared  a  peti- 
tion, which  was  very  strong  in  its  expressions.  The 
following  is  a  translation  : 

"  To  tlie  Honorable  Corporation  of  St.  Mkh'o  Vs  awl  /.icm\  ■ 
and  near  Philadelphia: 

"  \V.-,  tin'  undersigned,  members  of  the  Gel  man  Evangelical  Lutheran 
congregation  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  herewith  give  in.  i 
poration  to  know  our  liveliest   displeasure  mi   ihe  inconsiderate  under- 
taking of  introducing  a  strange  language  in  i.iir  churches. 

"  At  a  time  when  our  beloved  cmi  l       deepest    rest, 

when  the  Worthy  German  gospel  w  ;     with  peculiar 

energy  and  power,  when  not  only  an  increase  of  the  numl 

ercgatimial  members,  but  a  powerful    spiritual    avvakenn 

among  0111  youth,  appeared  tu  manifest  itself,  exactly  at  that   tunc  il  is 

ventured  on  to  sow  the  seed-  oi    I 

tion. 

"We  declare  ourselves  briefly  by  tin-  opportunity,  and  only  aver  to 

.m  honorable  corporation  that  we  me  determined,  as  we   have  also 

firmly  houud  ourselves  before  God,  and  solemnly  before 

defend  with  our  bodies  and  lives  our  German  divine  h 
every  attack,  and  to  oppose  with  all  our  power  the 
strange  language  in  our  churches. 


"To  this  end  we  herewith  apply  to  an  honorable  corpon 
you,  lathers  and  brothers  particular! 
similar  feelings  with  ourselves,  who,  with  us,  prefer  divn 
German  to  the  English,  and  pray  yon  asaidui 

oaths  before  God  and  our  whole  congregati to  guard  our  exclusive 

privileges  and  the  welfare  of  our  whole  union,  So  tli.it  II. 

not  succeed  in  destroying  our  beautil      I  ishment 

in,  dear  fathers  and  brothers,  to  direct  a  steady  eye  to  the 

character  of  our  church,  according  to  which*,  in  important  occurrences, 
at  least  two-thirds  nf  lb.-  c.uporati    .  ,  arc  required 

before  any  innovation  can  be  brought  about. 
'•We  pray  you,  'liar  fathers  and  brothers,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of 

lie   '  oipuiatinu,  ii'd   a-ani    r..    ],t    il    1"    be  uelit  to  an  election  whether 
iiviue  service  shall  be  introduced  in  our  German  churches 


"We  pray  you.  dear  father-  and  brother..,,  In  the  -ni  | 
pernicious  example,  by  repealing  a  resolution  which  pern 
bers  of  the  corporation  to  speak  in  s  then  the  honor- 

able church  council  is  asseinM.-l    >,    i.ii.m,,,    ,i  ibe  .nu 
an  example  hath,  in  our  view,  the  most  baneful  consequences. 

"We  further  pray  you  to  make  such  arrangements  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  German  language  and  German  divine  worship  may  never 
be  permitted  to  meet  in  our  school-house  for  the  attainment  t  then 
base  views,  became  w--  ,.ni-.lw-  until  tin- nl.',  -ive  them  the  means 
in  hand  for  our  destruction. 

"  We  pray  you,  dear  father-  and  brothers,  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes  of 
our  ancestors,  who  gave  their  wealth -yea,  their  blood— to  build  us 
German  churches,  thereby  In  enable  u-  t ijoy  the  blessing-  nf  tin- 
German  gospel ;  we  pray  you  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  nf  our  congre- 
gation,for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  hearts  who,  under  present  circum- 
stances, suffer  tile  deepest  sorrow;  we  pray  you  for  the  sake  of  the 
German  Lutheran  order;  yea,  we  pray  you  for  tin  sake  i 
our  Saviour,  to  comply  with  our  prayers.  Ami.  finally,  be  a—uie.l  Unit 
we  will,  with  all  our  powers,  yea,  with  bndv  and  life,  supjort  you,  dear 
fathers  and  brother-,  in  all  -in  h  inea-uies  that  may  tend  r 
the  advancement,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  our  German  divine  service. 

"  Btxpei  nie  ■    teachi  -  us  that  if  we  give  up  the  breadth  of  a  finger  of 
our  property,  of  our  exclusive  rights  and  privileges,  that  we  are  then 
near    our  destruction.     In   that    event  we  -hall    become  the    object  of 
.     tv   civilized  mill. ui. 

-We    in  r.m    .-1...M.  and  del  burch  councils, 

-[mere  brothers,  etc. 

[SEAL.]  [NAMES.] 

"  The  .ibove  i-  a  tin..-  translation  from   the  original    In  in 
Witness  my  hand  and  Seal,  .bin     I 

"JOHM  <• MAX,  Notary  PvMic. 

"Residing  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
"County  nf  Philadelphia," 

The  controversy  culminated  in  the  indictment  of 
the  whole  German  party,  which,  being  found  in  the 
mayor's  court,  was  taken  by  certiorari  to  theSupreme 
Court,  before  Judge  Yeates,  in  July.  L816 
fendants  wen'  Fred.  Eberle,  Fred.  Buckhalter,  John 
P.  Krocker,  Charles  Gunther,  Fred.  Beunecker,  Adam 
Risinger,  John  Seyfert,  Matthias  Scheurman,  Theo- 
bald Schmidt,  George  Weinman,  Conrad  Weckerle. 
David  Schuh,  John  Donneck,  Michael  Knorr,  Wil- 
liam Yager,  Christian  L.  Manhart,  Jacob  Link,  John 
Dankworth,   Christian    Beish,    John    Schl 
fins,.,   Henry   Dohnert,   Christian    F.  I  !i 
Chur,  Jr.,  Gottlieb  Schwa  ler,  John 

Chur,  Henry  M.  Maxheimer,  Fred.  Hoeckley,  Fred. 

ihn  William    I'm:       I 

I,  nry  Flegler,  Frederick  Schwikhart,  Chris- 
tian Jahns,  Jacob  Endress,  John  Si  rt,  Matthew 
Scheurman,  David  Scheurman,  Jacob  Scheurman, 
-  ihweir,  Casper  Pickles,  John  Bourn  man, 
Jacob  Chur,  Christian  G.  Schmidt,  John  <  I 
Jacob  Eberle,  John  Scbultz,  William  Weyman,  John 
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Peter,  Henry  Luben,  Peter  Selfert,  Philip  Zehner, 
Christopher  Bush,  Amos  Burman,  Henry  Miller, 
Philip  Eberle,  John  Herpel,  F.  A.  Gildner,  Fred. 
Oberthaur,  Charles  Bartholoma,  Charles  Dominique, 
John  Andrew  Maurer,  John  Zehner,  William  Walter, 
John  Mickeline,  George  Selfert,  Melchior  Wahl, 
John  Moole,  Nich'olas  Hartzell,  Elias  Frey,  and 
George  Mark.  As  to  the  last  fourteen  names  the 
grand  jury  found  "  ignoramus,"  and  they  were  not 
tried.  The  defendants  were  charged  with  conspiracy, 
on  Dec.  26,  1815,  to  "acquire  for  themselves  unjust 
and  illegal  authority  and  power  in  the  said  congrega- 
tion, and  to  distress,  oppress,  and  aggrieve  peaceful 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  also  members  of  the 
said  congregation,"  that  they  conspired  to  "  prevent- 
by  force  of  arms  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God."  A  very  important 
part  of  the  charge,  on  which  great  stress  was  laid  in 
the  evidence  and  in  the  arguments  of  counsel,  was 
the  allegation  that  defendants  had  "conspired  with 
their  bodies  and  lives  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
English,"  etc.  The  trial  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
all  the  defendants  on  trial  were  convicted.  An  appli- 
cation to  the  Supreme  Court  in  banc  for  a  new  trial 
was  not  successful.  The  defendants,  however,  were 
not  punished,  having  received  pardons  from  Gov- 
ernor Snyder. 

The  election  for  officers  of  the  corporation  in  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  was  carried  on  with  much  warmth  and  with 
the  general  incidents  of  a  secular  contest.  The  Ger- 
man party  was  very  violent,  and  succeeded,  according 
to  the  returns,  in  electing  their  candidates.  But  this 
result  was  also  contested  in  a  proceeding  before  Judge 
Gibson  at  Nisi  Prius,  after  the  conspiracy  case  was  dis- 
posed of.  The  proceeding  was  by  quo  -warranto  against 
George  C.  Woelper  and  seven  others,  and  the  jury 
found  in  favor  of  the  commonwealth,  which  estab- 
lished that  the  defendants  were  illegally  chosen. 
Motion  to  set  aside  this  verdict  was  made,  but  it  was 
refused.  Notwithstanding  that  the  English  party 
triumphed  by  the  law,  their  situation  in  the  congre- 
gation was  so  unpleasant  that  they  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  St.  John's  congregation,  and  secede. 
They  went  out  about  the  end  of  1817,  and  formed 
what  was  afterward  known  as  St.  Matthew's  English 
Lutheran  congregation. 

We  will  now  trace  the  history  of  these  two  revolt- 
ing bodies.  Those  who  withdrew  in  1806  adopted 
the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St. 
John.  They  withdrew  to  the  academy  on  Fourth 
Street,  where,  in  October,  they  procured  the  services 
of  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College.  In  1808  they  wen-  incorporated.  It  had 
grown  so  fast  that  they  purchased  that  year  a  large 
lol  -ii  Race  Street,  between  Filth  ami  Sixth,  running 
northward  to  Mulberry  Alley.  A  portion  of  the  lot 
extended  out  to  Filth  Street,  ami  included  some  of 
the  old  houses  known  as  the  "Fourteen  Chimneys." 
The  cornei  Btone  was  laid  March  9, 1808,  by  Rev.  Philip 


F.  Mayer,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
and  clergymen,  including  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church ;  Bishop  White  and  Messrs. 
Blackwell,  Abercrombie,  and  Andrews,  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church;  Green,  Janeway,  and  Potts, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  Staughton  and  Smith, 
of  the  Baptist  Church  ;  and  McDowell,  provost  of 
the  University.  The  building  was  sixty-eight  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  Frederick 
Graff  drew  the  design  for  the  front,  and  William 
Rush  did  the  carving  over  the  pulpit.  The  eagle 
which  sustained  the  sounding-board  was  particularly 
admired.  It  has  since  been  transferred  to  Indepen- 
dence Hall.  The  figure  of  the  bird  was  perched  over 
the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  the  sounding-board  was 
suspended  from  its  beak  by  a  long  chain.  The  pulpit 
was  an  octagonal  box  with  winding  stairs,  the  pews 
were  high  and  stiff-backed.  There  were  triple  win- 
dows at  the  ends,  besides  plenty  of  side-windows. 
At  that  date  it  was  the  finest  church  in  the  city.  The 
building  committee  consisted  of  John  Goodman,  Jr., 
Christlieb  Bartling,  Michael  Fox,  John  Hay,  Adam 
Eckfeldt,  and  John  Greiner.  The  building  was  ded- 
icated in  June,  1809.  In  1820  a  new  organ  was  pro- 
cured. As  soon  as  possible  they  built  a  school-house 
on  Fifth,  at  the  corner  of  Mulberry  Alley.  It  was  a 
rather  ambitious  institution,  called  "  St.  John's 
Lyceum."  Here  Professor  James  Cutbush,  in  1812, 
gave  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
mineralogy,  and  the  next  year  a  larger  building  was 
constructed  at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Chester  Streets, 
but  Professor  Cutbush  was  called  to  a  position  at  West 
Point,  and  the  school  proved  a  failure  in  other 
hands. 

Those  who  separated  in  1817  organized  themselves 
at  the  academy,  on  Arch  Street,  under  the  title  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Matthew.  The  first  board 
of  officers  was  composed  of  Andrew  Geyer,  president; 
George  E.  Baker,  secretary  ;  George  Krebs,  treasurer; 
Samuel  Keemle,  John  Geyer,  Abraham  Beidelman, 
and  Adam  Steinbock,  vestrymen.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  this  time  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  Lex,  Dannaker,  Bush,  Gougler,  Croll,  Baum- 
birn,  Fredericks,  Freed,  Blumner,  Ripperger,  Wag- 
ner, Cline,  Eberle,  Shoch,  Eisenhart,  Hinecle,  Lower, 
Knipe,  Leoscher,  Armbruster,  and  Kneedler.  These 
names  all  indicate  German  nativity,  but  those  who 
possessed  them,  and  who  belonged  to  this  congrega- 
tion, were  of  American  birth.  Li  the  articles  of  union 
the  members  of  this  church  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  did  not 
abandon  her  exclusive  character  and  adapt  herself  to 
the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  founders,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  founders  would  go  over 
to  other  >ects,  and  the  strength  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
They  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Christian  F.  Cruse, 
and  were  worshiping  in  that  building,  under  charge  of 
Mr.  Cruse,  in   the  year   1S25.     A  call  was  extended, 
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in  1818,  to  Rev.  George  Lochman,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon, 
but  he  declined.  Similar  fortune  attended  a  call  made 
in  1820  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore. 
The  first  purchase  of  real  estate  made  by  this  congre- 
gation was  on  the  south  side  of  Buttonwood  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  April  11,  1820,  from  Henry 
Pratt,  by  Charles  Eberle,  Andrew  Bush,  and  Henry 
Burkhart,  in  trust,  subject  to  a  ground-rent  of  sixty 
dollars. 

During  the  fourteen  or  more  years  that  the  ques- 
tion of  introducing  English  had  been  agitated,  the 
views  of  the  conservatives  had  decidedly  changed. 
Schmucker  says  in  his  history  that  they  began  to  see 
how  short-sighted  their  policy  had  been. 


Haw! 


says,- 


"The  obstinate  adherence  of  many  of  our  older  ministers  to  the  ex- 
clusive U6e  of  tin-  German  language  in  the  service  of  the  church,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  hindrance  to  its  growth  which  could  not  fail  to  effect  the 
heart  of  every  well-wisher  of  our  Zion.  The  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  elements  of  religion  became  thereby  necessarily  imperfect.  They 
understood  little  or  nothing  of  the  public  services  in  the  sanctuary,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  love  to  the  church  of  their  fathers  waxed  cold 
in  many,  and,  finding  more  instruction  ami  edification  in  the  houses  of 
worship  pertaining  to  those  denominations  of  Christians  who  taught 
and  preached  in  the  language  of  our  country  than  in  their  own,  thou- 
sands left  our  church  and  connected  themselves  with  English  churches, 
while  others  became  negligent  attendants  on  the  word  of  God  in  their 
own  denomination." 

Dr.  Morris  says, — 

"Where  are  the  thousand  respectable  families  who  abandoned  our 
communion  because  their  children  didn't  understand  German?  Go  into 
any  considerable  town  or  city  and  you  will  see  them  maintain  a  con- 
spicuous standing  in  almost  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

After  the  secession  of  1817,  the  members  of  the 
old  church  corporation,  who  were  all  Germans — 
"  taking  into  consideration  the  impossibility  of  rear- 
ing children  in  the  centre  of  an  American  community 
to  understand  the  German  language  properly,  and 
that  as  they  grew  up  they  must  leave  the  church  ; 
that  the  congregation  must  depend  upon  emigration 
for  its  supply  of  members,  and  that  strangers  would 
supplant  the  natives" — attempted  a  plan  of  intro- 
ducing English  by  which  the  German  language  would 
have  been  continued  as  long  as  fifty  persons  should 
desire  it;  but  they  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  congregation. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Kunze,  after  he  went  to  New 
York  (in  1789),  had  risen  to  the  emergency,  and 
so  he  compiled  a  hymn-book  composed  largely  of 
German  hymns  translated  into  Euglish  verse,  gener- 
ally in  the  original  metre,  so  that  they  could  be  sung 
in  either  language.  He  also  composed  a  liturgy  and 
catechism  in  English,  founded  on  the  German  books, 
and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1807,  be  was 
a  steady  and  vigorous  advocate  of  the  change  to 
English.  It  is  said  upon  the  best  authority  that  if 
the  seceders  from  St.  Michael's  and  Zion  Churches 
had  remained  a  lew  years  longer,  they  would  have 
won  a  peaceful  victory. 

In  1820  the  two  old  congregations  decided  to  have 
but  one  pastor.     Dr.  Helmuth  retired,  and  Rev.  .Mr. 


Schaefer  was  elected.  In  1823,  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Demme,  of  Germany,  was  called  as  assistant  pastor. 
That  year  Dr.  Helmuth  died,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Michael's  Cemetery. 

During  this  great  contest  in  which  the  radicals 
departed,  and  built  up  new  and  thriving  churches  in 
Philadelphia,  and  even  the  conservatives  submitted 
at  last  to  the  inevitable,  the  church  at  I 
town  was  carried  safely  through  the  storm.  Rev. 
John  C.  Becker  (or  Baker),  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1791,  took  sole  charge  of  this  famous  old  church  in 
1812,  after  having  been  Dr.  Schaefer's  assistant  in  the 
parish  for  a  year;  but  the  creation  of  Montgomery 
County  lessened  their  labors.  Mr.  Becker  fully  real- 
ized the  evil  effects  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Ger- 
man-speaking churches  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
determined  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  happening  to 
the  church  at  Germantown,  and  owing  to  his  success- 
ful labors  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  the  officers 
agreed,  in  1813,  to  have  English  services  on  alternate 
Sundays.  The  change  was  not  effected  without  re- 
monstrance from  the  old  German  members ;  but  as 
he  spoke  both  languages  fluently,  and  acted  judi- 
ciously, he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them.  In  1817 
he  organized  a  Sabbath-school.  In  1819  the  congre- 
gation wanted  a  new  church.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  March  25th.  It  was  fin- 
ished and  dedicated  November  21st  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Helmuth,  Schaefer,  and  Mayer.  It  had  been  in- 
tended to  build  a  steeple  and  belfry,  in  which  were 
to  be  placed  the  bells  of  the  old  church  ;  but  during 
the  removal  of  the  bells  the  ropes  used  broke,  so 
that  the  bells  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  cracked. 
One  of  the  church  writers  says,  "The  people,  in  a 
manner  disconsolate  for  their  loss,  seem  to  have  felt 
that  in  their  affections  no  new  bells  could  ever  take 
the  place  of  the  old.  The  contemplated  steeple  for 
the  new  church  was  abandoned,  and  the  sonorous, 
deep-toned  summons,  which  without  fail  for  Sundays 
and  Christian  festivals  for  over  seventy  years  had 
called  the  people  together,  was  heard  no  more."  The 
master  of  this  church  kept  supervision  for  some  time 
over  the  Frankford  Church.  By  1822  the  friends  of 
English  services  at  Barren  Hill  were  so 
that  two  out  of  three  sermons  were  in  thai  language. 

St.  Matthew's  (English  i  Evangelical  Lutheran 

congregation  was  organized  on  the  26th  day  ol  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  by  members  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran congregation  of  tlus  city,  who  fell  persuaded 
that  the  introduction  ol  the  English  language  into 
the  regular  services  of  their  religion  could  no  longer 
be  di -laved.  Their  first  place  of  worship  was  in  the 
old  academy  building,  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Arch. 
the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Christian  F. 
Cruse,  Who  acted  as  temporary  ministerial  supply. 
Efforts    were    9 i    made   to   -e    lire  a  suitable  church 

edifice  in  which  to  hold  all  their  congregational 
exercises.  A  lot  on  New  Street,  near  fourth,  WHS 
purchased,  and  a  church  building  erected  tb 
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which  for  many  years  they  and  their  children  wor- 
shiped. After  long-continued  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  that  locality,  which  was  being  more  j 
and  more  surrendered  to  business  purposes,  another 
location  was  deemed  desirable,  and  the  congregation 
removed  to  its  present  situation  on  Broad  Street, 
northwest  corner  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  location  now 
occupied  by  the  congregation  was  purchased  in  ]875. 
The  erection  of  a  chapel  and  parsonage  was  at  once  | 
commenced,  both  of  which  buildings  were  ready  for 
use  and  taken  possession  of  during  the  spring  of 
1S7G.  The  purpose  is,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  ! 
to  place  a  church  building  on  the  vacant  corner,  of 
symmetrical  design  with  the  structures  already  com- 
pleted. The  cost  of  the  property  thus  far  has  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  succes- 
sion of  pastors  is  as  follows  : 

Rev.   Charles  Philip  Krauth,  D.D.,  from  1827  to  I 
1833.     His   removal  was  occasioned    by  a  call  from 
the  trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  to  become  its  first  president. 

Rev.  Jacob  Medtant  served  from  1834  to  1838. 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mealy,  from  1838  to  1841. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Stork,  D.D.,  from  1841  to  1850. 

Rev.  Edwin  W.  Hutter,  D.D.,  from  1850  to  1873. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Baum,  D.D.,  from  1874  to  the  present 
date. 

The  numerical  growth  and  financial  condition  of 
St.  Matthew's  have  been  such  that  at  various  times 
in  its  history  it  has  been  instrumental,  through  its 
members,  in  originating  and  establishing  other  pros- 
perous church  enterprises.  St.  Mark's,  on  Spring 
Garden  Street,  near  Thirteenth  ;  St.  Luke's,  on 
Fourth  Street,  near  Thompson  ;  St.  Peter's,  on  Reed 
Street,  near  Ninth  ;  Grace  Church,  Spring  Garden  and 
Thirty-fifth  Streets;  and  Messiah,  Sixteenth  and  Jef- 
ferson Streets,  were  severally  started  and  fostered  by 
this  congregation.  Together  with  the  parent  church 
these  congregations  are  all  in  a  growing  condition. 
The  Sabbath-schools,  the  enrolled  membership,  and 
the  work  of  Christian  charity  and  denominational 
benevolence  are  steadily  increasing. 

Edwin  \V.  Hutter,  D.D.,  who  was  for  twenty-three 
years  pastor  of  this  church,  was  also  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in 
Allentown,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1813,  of  Ger- 
man ancestry.  His  grandfather,  Christian  Jacob 
Hutter,  settled  in  Lancaster  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  later  in  life  removed  to  Easton,  where 
he  established  The  Sentinel  newspaper,  and  where  [ 
Charles  L.,  the  father  of  Edwin  W.  Hutter,  was  I 
born.  In  1811,  Charles  L.  Hutter  removed  to 
Allentown,  and  continued  the  publication  of  The 
Republican,  which  had  been  started  by  his  father. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  L.  Hutter,  Edwin  W. 
Hutter  returned  from  school  at  Nazareth,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  took  the  editorship  of  his  father's 
papers, —  The  Imtr/H  nileiit  fi'e/niii/ican  and  The  Lehigh 
Herald,  and  at   the  same   time   assumed  a  parental 


relation  toward  a  large  family  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

While  yet  in  his  minority  Mr.  Hutter  was  appointed, 
in  1832,  by  Governor  Wolf,  prothonotary  of  Lehigh 
County,  and  afterward,  by  Amos  Kendall,  postmaster 
of  Allentown.  He  continued  in  the  latter  position 
until  1839,  when,  under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Porter,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Surveyor- 
General's  office  at  Harrisburg.  He  was  next  called 
to  the  editorship  of  The  Keystone.  While  at  Harris- 
burg he  established  a  German  paper, — the  Pennsyl- 
vania Staat  Zeitung,  and  was  elected  State  printer 
two  successive  terms.  He  next  became  editor  of  The 
Democratic  Union,  the  organ  of  that  party,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Governor  Porter's  second  term  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  secretary  under  Hon.  Anson  V.  Par- 
sons, Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  President  Polk's  administration  Mr. 
Hutter  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  was  for 
three  years  private  secretary  to  Hon.  James  Buch- 
anan, then  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  became  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  The  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  Jour- 
nal. During  his  connection  with  Tlie  Intelligencer  he 
delivered  an  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Polk,  which  was  praised 
for  its  grace  and  the  ability  displayed,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  several  newspapers.  Before  Mr.  Hutter  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry,  as  an  inducement  to  keep 
him  in  political  life,  President  Polk  offered  him  the 
position  of  minister  to  Rome,  which  he  declined. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  he  was  urged  by  the  Lutheran 
Board  of  Publication,  at  Baltimore,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Lutheran  Book  Concern,  and  to  assist  in  conduct- 
ing The  Lutheran  Observer,  to  which  he  assented,  read- 
ing theology,  in  the  intervals,  under  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  D.D.,  its  senior  editor.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  (the  mother 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church),  at  Pottsville,  June, 
1850,  and  preached  one  of  his  first  sermons  at  Allen- 
town. During  the  summer  he  visited  Philadelphia, 
and  preached  two  sermons  in  the  old  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  was  heard  by  some 
of  the  members  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  at  whose 
instance  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  latter,  which  had  shortly  before  become  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stork.  The  discourse  was 
so  satisfactory  to  the  congregation  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  couvened  a  meeting,  and  extended  to 
Mr.  Hutter  a  unanimous  call,  which  he  accepted,  and 
entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  early  in  September, 
1850,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death, 
Sept.  21,  1873. 

Immediately  before  he  accepted  the  ministry  of 
St.  Matthew's  a  colony  of  some  forty  families  had 
gone,  out  from  it,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Stork,  to  Spring 
Garden  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  but  these  vacancies 
were  speedily  filled,  and  during  Mr.  Hutter's  minis- 
tration over  eight  hundred  members  were  added  to 
the  church.     All  the  indebtedness  was  extinguished, 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


and  several  Lutheran  churches  in  the  city  have  grown 
out  of  the  missions  originating  under  his  ministra- 
tions. In  addition  to  his  other  labors,  Mr.  Hutter 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Lutheran  Observer  from 
1857  to  1870,  and  upon  the  death  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  on  Dec.  24,  1865,  pronounced  the  eulogy  on 
his  life  and  character,  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Hutter  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettys- 
burg. In  1871  his  health  began  to  fail  in  conse- 
quence of  his  severe  and  too  often  self-imposed 
labors  in  his  parish.  Nothing  was  too  hazardous  or 
trying"  in  aid  of  his  church.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  especially  among  the  poor  and 
infirm,  the  sick  and  the  dying,  as  friend  and  coun- 
selor, he  was  ever  ready,  never  thinking  of  himself  or 
his  personal  comfort.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker, 
and  spoke  English  and  German  with  uncommon 
facility.  In  society  he  was  agreeable  and  refined, 
especially  among  people  of  learning.  He  had  a  rich 
fund  of  humor,  and  his  short  newspaper  paragraphs 
abounded  in  wit.  A  deep  thinker  and  a  close  reader, 
he  gave  tone  and  dignity  to  everything  he  discussed, 
and  all  the  newspapers  he  conducted  were  marked  by 
his  strong  and  vigorous  style.  During  the  war  he 
was  an  active  worker  for  the  Union,  and  with  his 
philanthropic  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Jacob 
Shindel,  performed  great  service  in  relieving  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  providing  for  those  in  the 
field.  His  remains  are  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 

St.  James'  Evangelical  Church  (German).— For 
a  number  of  years  members  of  St.  Michael's,  Zion, 
and  St.  Paul's  Churches,  residing  in  Kensington,  so 
called,  were  desirous  of  having  a  church  in  that 
district.  The  great  distance  often  prevented  their 
attendance  at  service,  or,  if  they  went  to  St.  Paul's, 
corner  of  Brown  and  St.  John  Streets,  the  crowd 
inside  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible  to  enter. 
The  attention  of  the  mother  congregation  and  also  of 


Synod  was  directed  to  this  state  of  affairs.     The  neces 


sity  for  a  new  church  was  so  evident  that  Synod  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller  as  missionary  to 
undertake   its   establishment.     On   Sunday,  Nov.  •">. 

1854,  the  first  service  was  held  by  him  in   I'l ix 

Hall,  northwest  corner  of  Thompson  Street  aid 
Frankford  Avenue,  at  which  thirty-four  persona  were 
present.  But  few  Bervices  were  lull  lure,  as  a 
change  of  location  was  decided  upon,  and  Central 
Hal],  on  Frankford  Avenue,  opposite  Blaster  Street, 
was  secured,  at  a  rental  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  annum.  A  Sunday-school  "as  opened 
and  a  choir  organized. 

The    congregations    of   St.    Michael's    and    /ion 
Churches   then    purchase. 1    the    Iota   at    tli 

Columbia  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  tor  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  titty  dollars. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  L'7,  1855,  an  organization, 
named  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Si.  .lam. 


was  effected,  a  constitution  adopted,  a  pastor  (the  Rev. 
B.  Keller)  and  a  church  council  elected. 

May  27,  1855,  the  Lord's  Holy  Supper  was  cele- 
brated for  the  first  time,  fifty-two  communicants  par- 
taking. Early  in  the  spring  of  1856  the  mother 
congregation  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
a  church,  sixty-one  by  ninety-live  feet.  April  11th 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jacob 
Binder,  for  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  The  steeple  was  to  cost  one  thousand  -ix 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  extra,  and  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  members  of  St.  James'.  April  lUth 
ground  was  broken,  April  19th  the  corner-stone 
laid,  and   Dec.  28,   1856,  the  church  was  dedicated. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Demme,  D.D.,  preached  in  the  rning, 

Rev.  J.  T.  Vogelbach  in  the  afternoon,  and 
F.  Krotel  in  the  evening.  In  September,  L857,  a 
parochial  school  was  opened,  with  Mr.  E.  Becker  as 
teacher.  The  mother-church  agreed,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  to  pay  annually  five  hundred  and  four 
hundred  dollars  respectively  to  the  salaries  of  pastor 
and  teacher. 

In  January,  1857,  the  Rev.  B.  Keller  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  church,  and  Feb.  9,  1857,  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  Vogelbach,  of  Allentown.  Pa.,  was  elected  his 
successor.  His  pastorate  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty-four  years,  until  his  demise,  in 
ber,  1880.  During  this  time,  in  L867,  a  new  parochial 
school-house  was  erected,  and  the  beautiful  pictures 
of  Christ's  crucifixion,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  Philip 
Melanchthon  placed  in  the  church. 

During  his  later  years  beginning  with  June,  1878, 
Pastor  Vogelbach  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Kichter, 
who  became  his  son-in-law,  and  eventually  his  suc- 
cessor. As  regular  pastor,  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Kichter 
remained  but  one  year,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1881,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  \V.  Weis- 
kotteii.    formerly   of  Bethlehem,   Pa.     The   present 

membership  is  eleven  hundred  communicants.  The 
Sunday-school  numbers  one  thousand  pupils,  with 
one  hundred  teachers  and  officers. 

St.  Mark's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was 

organized   March   26,  I860,  at  a  meeting  oi   ' 

people  favorable  to   the  erection  of  a   new  English 

Lutheran     Church    in    the    northwestern    - 

Philadelphia,  held   in   the  Commissioners'  Hall,  in 

the  district   of  Spring  Garden.     At   this   D 

charter  was  adopted,  and  four  elders,  four  deacon-, 

and  lour  trustees  were  elected  as  <<•:. 

gregation  ;   at  the  same  time  a   building  committee, 

consisting  of  nine  |>er>ons,  was  appointed.  I 
elected  were  B.  Slaugb,  D.  R.  Erdman,  U 
and  S.  Heritage;  the  deacons,  I.  Sulger,  W, 
1".  Zimmerman,  and  J.  Lower  ;  t;: 

M.  E.  Alllick.     A 

Sunday-school  was  opened  on  I  he  n 

in    Brotherly  Love   Hall,  at  the  northeast 
I  welfth  and  Wis  I  meeting 

ion    held    April 
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Theophilus  Stork,  D.D.,  was  elected  pastor,  who  at 
that  time  was  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  situated  on  New  Street,  below 
Fourth.  A  lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Spring 
Garden  Street,  above  Thirteenth,  was  purchased,  and 
the  erection  of  the  building  commenced.  The  cor-  , 
ner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  | 
Philip  F.  Mayer,  D.D.,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  June  27,  1850.  Coutracts  for  work  on  the 
building  were  awarded  as  follows:  carpenter-work  to 
William  Denney,  brick-laying  to  Morris  E.  Afflick, 
painting  and  glazing  to  Charles  Foster,  iron-work 
to  Heins  &  Adamson,  and  brownstone  work  to  John 
Heugh. 

The  first  religious  services  of  the  congregation  were 
held  in  Brotherly  Love  Hall,  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  October,  1850.  These  services  were  transferred  to 
the  church  in  January,  1851,  the  basement  of  the 
building  being  then  so  far  completed  that  it  could  be 
occupied  for  that  purpose.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated on  the  second  Sunday  in  November  (9th),  1851. 
At  a  congregational  meeting,  held  Feb.  23,  1864,  it 
was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  church  edifice.  Plans 
prepared  by  Sloan  &  Hutton,  architects,  were  adopted. 
An  entire  new  front  of  brownstone,  with  central 
tower  and  lofty  spire,  was  erected,  the  side  walls 
were  strengthened,  a  new  roof  put  on,  the  audience- 
room  considerably  lengthened,  the  ceiling  raised,  and 
side-galleries  put  iu.  Workmen  commenced  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  front  April  18,  1864,  and  the  altera-  i 
tions  and  repairs  were  completed  by  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1865,  and  the  building  reconsecrated.  A  | 
very  heavy  expenditure  of  money  was  incurred  in 
making  these  improvements,  which  were  a  virtual 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice.  In  1864  the  residence 
adjoining  the  church  on  the  west  side,  No.  1314 
Spring  Garden  Street,  was  purchased  for  a  parsonage. 
In  the  summer  of  1880  the  audience-room  of  the 
church  was  again  improved,  altered,  and  repaired,  i 
and  the  roof  was  strengthened,  at  a  cost  of  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  congregation  now  (1884)  has  on  its  roll  a  list 
of  six  hundred  communicant  members,  and  a  Sun- 
day-school of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including 
officers,  teachers,  and  scholars. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  pastors,  and 
their  terms  of  service,  viz.:  Rev.  Theophilus  Stork, 
D.D.,  April  30,  1850,  to  April  4,  1854;  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Smith,  D.D.,  July  'J,  1854,  to  June  30,  1855;  Rev. 
Theophilus  Stork,  D.D.  (second  time),  July  1,  1855, 
to  Jan.  4,  1859;  Rev.  Charles  P. Krauth,  D.D., LL.D., 
Oct,  1,  1859,  to  Dec.  31,  L861  :  Rev.  Gottlob  F.  Kro- 
tel,  D.D.,  Jan.  1.  L862,  to  April  12,1868;  Rev.  John 
A.  Kunkelman,  D.D.,  .May  10,  1868, to  June  1,  1879; 
Rev.  Samuel  Laird,  Sept.  1,  1879, —  present  pastor. 
The  present  officers  of  the  congregation  arc:  Elders, 
Philip  Diehr,  William  Anspach,  George  A.  flight, 
and  George  Mueller;  Deacons,  Charles  1).  Colladay, 


J.  Jacob  Mohr,  W.  Frederick  Monroe,  and  Reuben 
S.  Shimer  ;  Trustees,  Henry  F.  Chorley,  William  K. 
Kepner,  Edmund  J.  Frank,  and  Josiah  C.  Brooke  ; 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  Henry  F.  Chor- 
ley ;  Assistant  Superintendents,  Edmund  J.  Frank, 
Edward  Cline,  and  Susan  E.  Monroe. 

St.  Johannes'  i  German  i  Church.— In  1861  a  branch 
Sunday-school  was  established  at  Broad  Street  and 
Fairmount  Avenue,  under  the  supervision  of  Zion,  St. 
Michael's,  and  St.  Paul's  congregations.  Soon  after- 
ward a  parish  school  was  established  by  the  old  con- 
gregation at  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Fairmount  Avenue  (Coates  Street),  first  with  one 
and  soon  with  two  teachers,  and  the  lot  at  Fifteenth 
and  Ogden  Streets  was  purchased  for  the  erection  of 
a  church  at  some  future  time.  The  Sunday-school 
was  transferred  to  the  building  at  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Fairmount  Avenue.  In  September,  1865,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  church  at  Fifteenth  and  Ogden 
Streets  was  laid,  and  in  April,  1866,  the  school-rooms 
and  lecture-room  were  dedicated  for  the  use  of  parish 
school,  Sunday-school,  and  for  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices. 

Iu  February,  1867,  the  members  of  the  old  congrega- 
tion living  iu  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  to- 
gether with  other  persons  who  had  joined  in  the  new 
enterprise,  called  the  Rev.  Adolph  Spaeth,  who  had 
been  from  1864  to  1867  collegiate  pastor  of  old 
Zion's  congregation,  to  become  the  first  pastor  of  St. 
Johannes.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed 
October  10,  1867.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1868,  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  triune 
God.  The  cost  of  the  building,  together  with  the 
steeple,  bells,  etc.,  was  about  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  which  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  came 
from  the  property  of  the  mother-church,  which  was 
at  that  time  divided  among  the  newly-formed  congre- 
gations. The  first  pastor  still  serves  this  congregation, 
which  has  during  the  last  years  erected  two  mission 
chapels,  one  in  North  Penn  Village,  the  other  on 
Jefferson  Street,  near  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Holy  Communion  (English)  Church.— At  the 
present  time  there  are  thirty-two  Lutheran  Churches 
in  the  city,  the  handsomest  being  the  Holy  Com- 
munion Church,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad 
and  Arch  Streets.  Though  a  separate  organization, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  St. 
John's  Church,  on  Race  Street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth.  The  need  of  a  new  church  was  greatly  felt, 
and  on  the  third  Thursday  in  October,  1870,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss  and  William  M.  Heyl, 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  trustees  of  St.  John's, 
embodying  the  desire  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  for  a  new  church,  and  promising  their 
co-operation  and  aid.  After  several  meetings  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  assembled  on  Dec.  23,  1870,  at  the 
office  of  Mayor  Fox,  and  effected  an  organization  to 
establish  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
vicinity  of  Broad  and   Arch  Streets.     Twenty-seven 
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thousand  dollars  were  pledged  toward  this  object  at 
this  meeting,  one  person  engaging  to  subscribe 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  that  sum.  Subscription 
books  were  opened,  and  a  committee  on  facts  and 
plans  was  appointed.  In  answer  to  a  public  call  a 
large  meeting  was  held,  in  the  hall  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets,  on  Feb.  28, 1871,  to  consider 
the  subject,  at  which  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Fox  was  chosen 
president;  William  Musser,  Joseph  Jones,  George  K. 
Ziegler,  W.  L.  Sehaffer,  Dr.  John  Rommel,  S.  Gross 
Fry,  Dr.  H.  E.  Goodman,  Frederick  Graff,  and  John 
R.  Baker,  vice-presidents;  and  P.  A.  Keller,  W.  \V. 
Kurtz,  Joel  G.  Baily,  Charles  E.  Blumner,  and  C.  D. 
Norton,  secretaries. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  P.  Krauth,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mayor 
Fox,  Dr.  Seiss,  and  Dr.  Krauth.  Three  lots  were 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  front- 
ing seventy-five  feet  on  Arch  Street  with  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  on  Broad  Street. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  Nov.  28,  1871,  and  the 
Sunday-school  room  was  dedicated  and  occupied  Dec. 
25.  1873.  The  first  service  was  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  on  Oct.  11,  1874,  and  the  church  was  dedicated 
Feb.  17,  1875,  at  which  time  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  persons  were  enrolled  as  members.  On  the  20th 
the  congregation  was  regularly  incorporated.  The 
present  membership  of  the  church  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five. 

The  church  is  built  of  greenstone,  variegated  with 
light  sandstone  and  stone  of  other  colors.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  the  Florid  German  Gothic.  The 
square  tower  at  the  northeast  corner  rises  from  the 
pavement,  in  the  castellated  style,  to  the  height  of 
ninety-two  feet.  The  main  audience-room  is  one 
hundred  and  twelve  by  seventy  feet.  On  the  Arch 
Street  front  the  main  building  is  relieved  by  acovered 
arcade,  the  arches  being  supported  by  polished  stone 
pillars.  The  interior  is  very  rich,  and  the  cost  of  the 
lots,  building,  organ,  and  furniture  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.D. 

Emanuel's  Congregation  is  an  offshoot  of  St. 
Michael's  and  Zion  Church.  The  mother-church  in 
1864  purchased  the  building  known  as  Kol.crt 
Reicke's  school-house,  on  Sixth  Street,  below  Chris- 
tian, and  fitted  up  the  upper  story  for  a  parochial 
school,  with  three  teachers,  for  the  use  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parish.  The  lower  story  was  used  by 
the  members  in  the  neighborhood  for  church  service. 
Zion's  congregation,  having  been  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  sell  their  valuable 
ground  on  Eighth  Street  above  Race,  voted  to  their 
South  wark  members  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  church.  Thereupon,  Rev.  II.  Grahn 
was  called  in  July,  1866,  and  organized  Emanuel's 
(German)  Lutheran  congregation.  In  1867  a  lot  was 
purchased  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Carpenter  StreeU,  for  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and 


in  1868  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  July  4,  1869, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Mann,  D.D.,  preaching  the  dedicatory 
sermon.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  with  bri 
trimmings.  It  has  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  six 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  sixty-four  feet,  with  a  tower  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and  clock  and  a  chime 
of  three  bells.  The  lot  and  improvements  cost 
eighty  six  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  In  1872 
the  congregation  erected  a  parsonage  on  a  portion  of 
the  church  lot,  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  church  has  also  a  parochial  school, 
with  two  teachers,  and  Sunday-school,  with  four 
hundred  children  and  thirty-eight  teacher-.  The 
church  membership  (in  1884)  is  seven  hundred.  Rev. 
H.  Grahn,  who  organized  the  congregation,  i-  -till 
its  pastor. 

Zion  (German)  Church,  on  Franklin  Street,  above 
Race,  is  another  fine  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  built 
of  brownstone,  and  has  a  steeple  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  high.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  May 
10,  1869,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  on  the  1 1th 
of  September,  1870.  This  is  the  original  Zion  con- 
gregation which  removed  from  Fourth  ami  Cherry 
Streets. 

St.  Paul's  (German)  Church,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
John  and  Brown  Streets,  is  an  offshoot  of  /.ion 
Church.  The  present  site  of  the  church  was  first 
occupied  as  a  mission  early  in  the  present  century, 
but  in  1840  a  church  edifice  was  erected  and  occu- 
pied by  St.  Paul's  congregation,  under  the  minis- 
terial charge  of  the  pastor  of  Zion  Church.  It  was 
dedicated  Dec.  13,  1840,  and  being  struck  by  light- 
ning, it  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  July  16,  1847. 
It  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  still  in  use.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1869,  St. 
Paul's  congregation  became  a  separate  organization, 
having  its  own  pastor  and  council.  In  the  fall  of 
1868,  Rev.  Emil  Reiche,  of  v7urtemberg,  was  chosen 
as  their  pastor,  ami  began  his  labors  as  soon  as  the 
church  «as  officially  organized.  He  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy  with  the  Lutheran  Synod,  and  remained  until 
July,  1870,  a  portion  of  hi-  congregation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ueicbc,  forming  a  new  or- 
ganization, under  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  I. nth. -ran 
Church,  Independent.  The  latter  erected  a  church 
at  the  comer  of  fourth   and   Canal  Streets.      It    is  at 

present  under  the  charge  of  Rev,  >■  .1  Miiller.  A 
number  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  congregation 

to  their  church,  anil  called  llev.  I'.  Wi-chan  to  the 
pastorate  in  September,  1870.  lie  accepted,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  is 

still  pa-tor.    The  church  has  a  membership 

four  hundred    pcr-ons,  and    a   Sunday-8Chool  of  eight 

hundred  pupil-.    The  parochial  school  adjoining  the 

church  is  attended  by  tour  teachers,  and  has  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 

The  Lutherans  have  the  following  chunl 
tions  in  this  city  in  1884: 
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Committee  of  General  Council  on   Foreign   Missions.     President,  Rev. 

A.  Spaeth,  D.D.;  English  Secretary,  Rev.  B.  M.  Schnjucker,  D.D.; 

German    Secretary,    Rev.    F.    Wiscban  ;    Treasurer.   William    H. 

Staake.    Meets  in  Seminary  on  the  fourth  Holiday  of  each  month. 
Theological  Seminary,  Nos,  212  ami  J14  Franklin  Street.    Faculty,  Rev. 

C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  J.  Maun,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  E.Jacobs, 

D.D.,  Rev.  A.  Spaeth.  D.D. 
Board  of  City  Missions.     President,  Rev.  H   Grahn;  English  Secretary, 

L;  L.  Houpt;  German  Secretary,  John  C.  File. 
Orphans'  Home,  Main  Street,  above  Carpenter,  Gennantown.    President, 

Henry  Lebruan;  Secretary,  Lewis  L    Houpt;   Treasurer,  John  C. 

File;  Superintendent,  Charles  F.  Knhnle;    German  Transcribing 

Secretary,  Rev.  F.  Wischao. 
Lutheran  Mission  and  Church  Extension  Society.     President,  Rev.  S. 

Laird;  Treasurer,  Peter  A.  Keller;  Secretary,  William  H.  Staake. 
Rev.  J.  Fry,  D.D.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Treasurer  of  German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Ministenmnof  Pennsylvania  an. I  the  Theological  Seminary. 
William  H.  Staake,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  General  Council. 
The  iMOteran,  No.  117  North  Sixth  Street.    Rev.  G.  W.  Frederick,  Busi- 

Lulheran  Observer.  No.  524  Walnut  Street.     Editors,  Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad, 

D.D:,  Rev.  V.  L.  Conrad,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  H.  M.  Bickel. 
Publication  Society,  No.  42  North  Ninth  Street.    President,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Baum,  I'D.;  Superintendent,  II  S.  Boner. 
English   (Gem  ml   Council).— Advent,   Fifth   Street,   above   Cumberland. 

Rev.  J.  F.  C.  Flock. 
Christ,  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Southampton  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Rev.  Charles. I.  Hi  reel. 
Holy  Communion,  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Arch  Streets.    Rev. 

Joseph  A    Seiss,  D.D. 
St.  John,  Race  Street,  below  Sixth.    Rev.  E.  E.  Sibole. 
St.  Luke,  Fourth  Street,  above  Girard  Avenue.    Rev.  J.  L.  Sibole. 
St.  Mark,  Spring  Garden  Street,  above  Thirteenth.    Rev.  Samuel  Laird. 
St.  Michael,  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets,  Germantown.     Rev.  F. 

A.  Kahler. 
St.  Paul,  Twenty-second  Street,  above  Columbia  Avenue.     Vacant. 
St.  Peter,  Reed  Street,  east  of  Ninth.     Rev.  E.  R.  Cassady. 
St.  Stephen,  Powelton    Avenue,  below  Fortieth  Street.     Rev.  W.  Ash- 

niead  Schaeffer. 
Trinity,  Rope  Ferry  Avenue,  below  Passyunk  road.     Rev.  S.  A.  K. 

Francis. 
German  (General  Council).— Emanuel,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Carpenter 

Streets.    Rev.  H.  Grahn. 
German,  corner  of  Martin  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue. 
Immanue],    corner    of  Tackawanna  and    Plum    Streets,  Fraukford. 

Rev.  Matthias  Schimpf. 
St.  James,  corner  of  Third  Street  and   Columbia  Avenue.     Rev.  F.  W. 

Weiskotten. 
St.  John,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Ogden  Streets.     Rev.  A.  Spaeth,  D.D. 
St.  Michael,  corner  of  Cumbei  land  Street  andTrenton  Avenue.    Rev.  F. 

I'.  Bender. 
St.   Paul,   northwest  corner  of  St.  John  and  Brown  Streets.     Rev.   F. 

\\i-.  ban. 
St.  Peter,  corner  of  Fifty-second  and  Myrtle  Streets,  West  Philadelphia. 
St.  Thomas,    corner    of  Herman    and   Morton    Streets,  Germantown. 

Vacant. 
Trinity  Mission,  Rising  Sun.     Rev.  A.  Linsz. 
Zion,    Franklin    s i,  above   Race.     Rev.  William   J.   Mann,  D.D.; 

Rev.  J.  E.  Neidecker,  assistant. 
Independent  Lutheran.— St.  Paul,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Canal  Streets. 

Rev.  G    .1.  Mailer. 
Swedish    (Au</n*t<iwi  Synod).— Swedish  services  for  sailors.    Home,  422 

Zion,  Ninth  Stieet,  below  Buttonwood.    Sunday  afternoon,  Rev.  C.  J. 

Petri. 
German      M\  I  !).— St  John,  cornel  of  Wharton  and  Barlow 

Streets.     Rev.  0.  Schroed.  r. 

English  {General  Synod) — Calvary,  southeast    coiner  of  Forty-third  and 

Aspen  Streets.     Rev.  Samuel  A.  Holman. 
....  mi    of  Thirty-fifth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets.     Rev.  J.  H. 

Mentges. 
Mem..,  ial,  hall,  '.'.VJII  Ridge  Avenue.     Rev.  J.  It.  Williams. 

Messiah,  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Jefferson  streets.    Rev.  E.  Huber. 

St.   Matthew,    northwest   comer  of  Broad  and   Mount    Vernon  Streets. 

Rev,  William  M.  Baum,  D.D. 
Trinity,  corner  .t  .Main  ami  Queen  Streets, Germantown.    Rev.  Luther 
E.  llbert.  D.D. 


The  earliest  promulgation  of  Swedenborg's  doc- 
trines in  America  was  made  in  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Philadelphia  by  James  Glen,  of  Scotland.  They 
were  delivered  in  a  hall  over  Bell's  bookstore,  South 
Third  Street,  adjoining  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  June, 
1784.  Notice  of  the  lectures  was  given  in  the  daily 
papers.  Many  prominent  citizens  attended,  among 
whom  were  Miers  Fisher,  lawyer  ;  John  Young,  a 
student-at-law,  afterward  Judge  Young  ;  and  Francis 
Bailey,  printer  and  publisher.  Mr.  Glen  brought 
with  him  from  Scotland  several  of  Swedenborg's 
books,  which  had  been  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
English.  Copies  of  these  books  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  printed  several  of  them,  among 
which  were  the  following:  In  1787,  "A  Summary 
View  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  ;"  in  1789, 
"The  True  Christian  Religion,"  in  two  volumes 
octavo  ;  and  in  1796,  "  Conjugial  Love,"  one  volume 
octavo.  Among  the  names  published  with  the  edi- 
tion of  "The  True  Christian  Religion,"  as  subscrib- 
ers to  that  work,  are  to  be  found  those  of  three  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  viz., 
— Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  and  Thomas 
McKean. 

A  number  of  those  who  had  become  interested  in 
Swedenborg's  writings  held  meetings  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Bailey,  No.  116  High  [Market]  Street,  for  read- 
ing and  conversation,  and  subsequently  for  worship. 
In  1794,  Rev.  William  Hill,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  in  Philadelphia  and  at  other  places.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1804.  In  time  the  meetings  be- 
came too  large  for  Mr.  Bailey's  residence,  and  in  1808 
were  removed  to  the  school-room  of  Johnson  Taylor, 
No.  37  Cherry  Street,  where  they  were  held  until  1815, 
when  the  receivers  of  New  Church  doctrines  took  meas- 
ures for  effecting  a  permanent  organization,  changing 
their  place  of  meeting  to  the  school-room  of  Maskell 
M.  Carl!,  No.  226  Arch  Street,  who  acted  as  lay  reader 
to  the  congregation  which  met  there  every  Sunday 
for  worship. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1815,  the  organization 
was  effected  under  the  title  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Disseminating  the  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  by  the  following-named  twelve 
gentlemen:  Daniel  Thunn,  William  Schlatter,  John- 
son Taylor,  William  Kneass,  Maskell  M.  Carll,  Job 
Harrison,  John  K.  Graham,  John  Hunt,  Condy  Ra- 
guet,  Charles  Beywroth,  John  Sterling,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  William  I'.arton,  of  New  York.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1816,  there  were  added  Francis  Bailey, 
Daniel  Groves,  Frederick  Eckstein,  and  William 
Strickland.  On  the  same  day  the  organization  was 
completed  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 
President,  Jonathan  W.  Condy;  Vice-President, 
William   Schlatter:    Treasurer,   Daniel   Thunn;  Re- 
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cording  Secretary,  William  Kneass;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Condy  Raguet. 

Jonathan  W.  Condy  was  a  member  of  the  bar  in 
excellent  standing.  He  was  a  successful  maritime 
and  prize  lawyer,  and  was  employed  in  many  im- 
portant cases.  In  1810  he  edited,  with  American 
references,  Samuel  Marshall's  "Treatise  on  Insur- 
ance." William  Strickland  was  the  well-known 
architect,  who  did  more  in  his  time  than  any  of  his 
professional  contemporaries  in  beautifying  the  city. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  studied 
under  Latrobe.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mint,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  other  public 
buildings,  besides  many  churches  and  residences, 
were  his  work. 

William  Schlatter  was  a  very  successful  merchant, 
and  was  thought  to  possess  great  wealth.  He  was 
established  in  business  before  1805  as  a  merchant  at 
No.  129  High  Street,  near  Fourth.  He  built,  about 
the  year  1815,  the  flue,  large,  double  mansion  on  the 
south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  east  of  Thirteenth. 
He  lost  his  property,  and  died  Jan.  10, 1827.  Daniel 
Thunn's  bookstore  was  in  Sixth  Street  below  Market ; 
William  Kneass  was  an  engraver  at  No.  8  South 
Eighth  Street ;  Johnson  Taylor  was  a  school-teacher, 
as  was  Maskell  M.  Carll ;  Daniel  Groves  was  one  of 
the  leading  brick-layers  and  contractors  of  the  time; 
John  Hunt,  the  coach -builder,  was  at  No.  60  Zane 
Street  [now  Filbert]  ;  Frederick  Eckstein  was  a  dis- 
tiller; John  K.  Graham,  a  grocer  ;  and  Job  Harrison, 
a  shoemaker.  Condy  Raguet  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  politicians  and  writers  of  the  time,  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  and  born  in  1784.  He  made  two 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1805  published 
"  A  Short  Account  of  San  Domingo,  and  a  Circum- 
stantial Account  of  the  Massacre  there."  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Savings- 
Fund  Society,  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  for  Granting  Annuities,  etc.,  and  at  one 
time  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  As- 
sembly, and  in  1818  a  State  senator.  In  1822  he  was 
appointed  consul  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  afterward  made 
charge  d'affaires.  He  remained  in  that  country  for 
five  years.  Mr.  Raguet  was  a  prominent  writer  on 
political  economy,  and  published  several  important 
books  and  pamphlets  on  banking  and  the  currency. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.     He  died  in  L842. 

In  1816  the  society  secured  a  lot  of  ground  at  the 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  George  [now  Sansom]  Streets, 
containing  ninety  feet  on  Twelfth  Street,  and  ninety- 
nine  feet  on  George  Street,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  services 
on  June  6,  1816.  The  building  being  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  Rev.  John  Hargrove,  of  Bal- 
timore, ordained  Maskell  M.  Carll  as  minister  and 
pastor,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  L817,  the  new 


temple  was  consecrated  with  solemn  services  by  the 
Revs.  Messrs.  Hargrove  and  Carll.  The  - 
tinued  to  worship  here  until  1824,  when  si 
mercial  reverses  among  the  members  compelled  the 
sale  of  their  temple  and  their  removal  to  other  quar- 
ters. Their  meetings  for  worship  were  fur  some  ye;irs 
afterward  held  in  Mr.  (.'aril's  school-room.  Arch  Street 
above  Seventh,  but  were  at  length  discontinued  for  a 
period.  The  society,  however,  did  not  abandon  its 
organization.  In  1840  a  hall  was  rented,  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  de  Charms  invited  to  become  its  minis- 
ter. He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  II.  Benade, 
formerly  a  preacher  of  the  Moravian  faith,  and  son 
of  Bishop  Benade,  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

In  1853  the  society  purchased  ground  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Brandywine  Streets,  and  erected  a 
church  thereon,  which  it  occupied  until  the  fall  of 
18S2,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Spring  Garden  Unitarian 
Society. 

In  1822  another  society,  known  as  the  Second  Phil- 
adelphia Society  of  the  New  Church,  was  formed. 
I  In  that  year  the  Rev.  Manning  B.  Roche,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  become 
a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  bishop,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  made  a  public  resignation 
of  his  charge,  iu  an  affectionate  address  to  his  con- 
gregation. A  number  followed  him,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  Second  Philadelphia  Society. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  in  Commissioners'  Hall, 
South  Second  Street,  above  Christian. 

This  society  purchased  a  lot  on  Fourth  Street, 
below  German,  and  erected  a  house  of  worship,  which 
was  dedicated  on  the  25th  of  October,  1829.  Mr. 
Roche  remained  the  pastor  for  several  years,  .luring 
most  of  which  time  he  attracted  large  audiences. 
After  his  resignation  and  removal  from  the  city  tin- 
congregation,  from  various  causes,  was  gradually 
reduced  in  numbers,  until  at  length  it  ceased  to  hold 
public  services.  The  society  was  virtually  d 
in  1880,  transferring  its  property  to  the  first  Society, 
then  worshiping  at  Broad  and  Brandywine  - 

Rev.  William  II.  Benade  was  pastor  of  the  first 
society  until  the  year  L854,  when  he  resigned,  and, 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  members  who  were  in 
harmony   with   certain    Mews  of  church   order  which 

he  entertained,  formed  a   third  society,  and  built  a 

small    house    of    worship    in    Cherry   Street,   west    of 

Twentieth.  This  society,  known  as  the  Society  of  the 
Advent,  is  still  iu  existence.  Rev.  Louis  H.  Tafel  is 
the  minister, 

There  is  also  a  New  Church  Society  in  Krankford. 

This  society  was  organized  re  than  liliy 

and  was  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  until  his  death, 

pastoral  charge  of   Rev.  James  Seddon. 
There    are  quite    a   large   number  of  re 
Swedenborg's  doctrines  in  Frankford.     ["he  minister 

,  m  ,,,  L884  was  the  Rev.  .1.  W.  MacPher- 
son. 
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In  the  first  New  Jerusalem  Society  Mr.  Benade  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Beaman.  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett, 
Rev.  E.  R.  Keyes,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Pendleton  subse- 
quently occupied  the  pulpit.  In  1878,  Rev.  Chauncey 
Giles,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  New  Church  Society 
in  the  city  of  New  York  for  fifteen  years,  was  invited 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  society,  and 
accepted  the  call.  Under  his  ministry  it  soon  began 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  activity.  This  growth 
continued  until  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  larger 
accommodations.  To  this  end  a  lot  of  ground  at  the 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Twenty-second  Streets  was 
purchased  in  May,  1881,  and  the  work  of  erecting  a 
new  house  of  worship  and  a  suitable  building  for  the 
Sunday-school,  a  free  library  and  reading-room  for 
social  entertainments  and  for  business  meetings  was 
commenced,  and  the  work 
completed  in  the  year 
1883.  On  the  11th  of 
March  the  main  edifice 
was  dedicated  to  the 
"worship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  Divine 
Humanity."  The  cost  of 
the  ground  and  buildings, 
when  completed,  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  dollars.  No 
debt  remained  on  the 
property  when  the  church 
was  dedicated,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  having 
within  the  space  of  two 
years  raised  among  them- 
selves nearly  the  whole 
of  this  large  sum. 

The  buildings  were  de- 
signed by  and  erected 
under  the  supervision  of 
Theophilus  P.  Chandler, 
architect.  The  lot  of 
ground  has  a  front  of 
about  one   hundred   and 

sixty-four  feet  on  Twenty-second  Street,  and  ninety- 
two  feet  on  Chestnut  Street.  The  church  is  placed 
on  the  northern  end  of  the  lot  and  is  ninety-two 
feet  by  seventy-three,  and  the  Sunday-school  build- 
ing is  on  the  eastern  side  and  is  about  sixty-four 
feet  by  forty-two  feet.  By  this  arrangement  a  large 
lawn  is  left  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  buildings.  The  grouping, 
as  is  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  very  successful  ;  the 
monotony  of  having  the  buildings  directly  upon  the 
street  is  avoided,  and  a  full  view  of  two  sides  of  each 
is  obtained  at  once.  The  church  can  be  entered  from 
Twenty  second  Street  or  from  Chestnut,  either  through 
the  Sunday-school  or  across  the  lawn. 

The  church   is   in   outline  simple  and   dignified, 
belonging  to  the  early  English  Gothic  style  of  archi- 


tecture of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  built  without 
any  clere-story,  the  church  being  spanned  by  one 
large  truss.  The  orientation  is  correct,  the  chancel 
end  facing  east ;  the  south  and  north  sides  are  broken 
with  windows  and  gables,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  transepts.  At  the  southwestern  corner  a  pictur- 
esque porch,  vaulted  with  stone,  gives  entrance  to  the 
main  edifice.  This  porch  is  in  itself  an  architectural 
gem  of  much  beauty,  as  it  is  something  never  done 
before  in  this  city,— in  fact  it  is  only  seen  in  the  old 
cathedrals  and  churches  abroad.  The  stone  arches 
run  up  to  a  Gothic  groin,  of  which  there  are  very  few 
examples  in  America.  The  roof,  which  is  necessarily 
very  high  and  wide,  is  relieved  by  graceful  but  simple 
pinnacles  at  the  corners  and  between  the  windows. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiling.  The  material 
used  in  the  construction 
of  both  edifices  is  Trenton 
and  Newark  brownstone, 
which  has  a  soft,  warm, 
pleasing  color,  eminently 
well  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  the  interior 
the  roof  timbers  are  ex- 
posed, and  the  arches  and 
piers  at  the  east  end  are 
of  finely-finished  stone- 
work. At  the  right  of 
the  chancel  is  the  robing- 
room  and  at  the  left  a  fine 
organ,  which  was  built 
at  the  factory  of  H.  L. 
Roosevelt,  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  windows  are 
filled  with  cathedral  glass 
in  graceful  geometric 
forms,  so  arranged  that 
in  the  future  memorial 
windows  may  be  substi- 
tuted. A  striking  feature 
of  the  windows  is  that 
the  mullions  are  of  heavy 
stone-work  appropriately 
j  grooved  and  decorated,  which  give  a  very  rich  effect 
J  to  the  whole  structure.  The  church  will  seat  com- 
fortably about  nine  hundred  people. 
j  The  Sunday-school  building  belongs  to  a  later  style 
of  Gothic  architecture  than  the  church.  It  is  built 
1  of  the  same  material  and  is  two  stories  in  height. 
The  windows  are  peculiarly  striking,  the  mullions  here 
being  also  of  stone  and  filled  with  glass  leaded  into 
the  stone-work.  There  are  no  wooden  frames  either 
inside  or  outside.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  ladies'  parlor, 
infant-class  room,  free  library  and  reading-room,  and 
book-room  lor  the  sale  and  distribution  of  books  and 
tracts.  The  second  floor  is  the  main  Sunday-school 
hall,  which  has  an  open  timber  roof.  A  stone  cloister 
connects  the  two  buildings  near  the  chancel  end  of 
the  church.     The   interior  of  both   the  church   and 
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Sunday-school  building  is  finished  in  hard  woods, 
cherry  being  used  in  the  church  and  butternut  in  the 
Sunday-school  buildiug. 

The  work  of  the  society  in  making  known  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church  is,  in  one  of  its  features, 
novel,  but  practical  and  business-like.  It  uses  the 
press  largely  in  order  to  supplement  its  pulpit  work. 
Most  of  the  pastor's  sermons  are  printed,  and  on  the 
Sundays  after  their  delivery  are  handed  by  ushers  to 
the  congregation  as  it  is  leaving  the  church,  each 
person  being  invited  to  take  one  or  more  copies.  In 
this  way  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  neatly-printed 
discourses  are  taken  away  nearly  every  Sunday,  read 
at  home,  and  handed  around  to  friends  and  neighbors. 


an  arrangement,  at  the  very  start,  with  the  extensive 
publishing  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, to  "  print,  publish,  and  circulate"  its  books, 
thus  securing  all  the  advantages  of  their  large  facili- 
ties for  reaching  the  public.  This  arrangement  still 
exists,  and  has,  from  the  first,  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  cash  receipts  of  the  society,  from  volun- 
I  tary  subscriptions,  were  $5384.95,  and  it  stereotyped 
thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  pages,  at  a 
$1938.82.  In  the  second  year  (1867)  the  receipts  were 
$3823.84.  Stereotype  plates  of  Swedenborg's  "  Heaven 
and  Hell,"  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  and  a  part 
of  his  "  Divine  Providence"  were  made,  at  a  cost  of 


new  JERUSALEM  CHURCH,  rukM.i;  i.k  <  m.-i  ni  i    \nh    I  u  i:\  n  >i  ■  oni>   sua  r  I  - 


Over  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Giles'  sermons  have, 
in  this  way,  been  distributed  in  a  single  year. 

The  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Publica- 
tion Society  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Sunday-  j 
school  building.  This  society  was  organized  in  1866, 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  | 
Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  "  is  to  print 
and  distribute  tracts  and  other  publications  of  a  re- 
ligious character;  also  to  stereotype  New  Church 
works,  and  to  arrange,  when  practicable,  with  some 
leading  house  in  the  book-trade  to  print,  publish,  and 
circulate  them  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade." 

The  society  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make 


$3184.29.  During  the  third  year  nearly  five  thousand 
dollars  were  raised  and  expended  in  making  new 
translations  of  some  of  Swedenborg's  works  and  in 
stereotyping  them.  Since  then  the  societ; 
pended  on  an  average  not  les^  than  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  the  prosecution  of  it-  work.  I'h.  —  • 
facts  are  mentioned  to  show  how  vigorously  the  young 
Society  went  to  work  and   how  well  the  initial  efforts 

have  been  sustained.     In   the   mean  time  the  pub- 
lishers   .1.  B.  Lippincott  .v  Co.)  have  pushed  out  the 

new  and  handsomely  printed  editions  "t   • 

hooks,  securing  for  them  a  wide  distribution  through 

the   regular    channels  of  the    bookselling    trade,   and 

extended  notices  from  the  press. 
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The  energy  displayed  by  this  society  at  the  outset 
has  never  abated.  Among  its  officers  and  managers 
are  some  of  Philadelphia's  most  active  and  successful 
business  men,  and  they  have  brought  to  the  work  of 
the  society  their  practical  wisdom  and  the  business 
methods  which  lead  to  success.  Their  work  in  the 
society  is  voluntarily  given,  there  being  no  salaried 
officer  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  the  funds  of  the  society 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  its 
books  and  tracts. 

Its  issue  of  tracts  in  exposition  of  New  Church 
doctrines  has  been  very  large,  aggregating  many 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  so  has  its  work  of  supplying 
Protestant  clergymen  who  make  application  for  them 
with  Swedenborg's  work  on  "  Heaven  and  its  Won- 
ders, and  Hell,  from  Things  Heard  and  Seen,"  and  with 
a  "  Life  of  Swedenborg;"  the  first  a  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  pages,  and  the  other  a  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages.  Up  to  the  close 
of  1883  Protestant  clergymen  and  theological  students 
had  asked  for  and  been  supplied  by  the  society  with 
twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  copies  of  the  work 
on  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  "  Life  of  Swedenborg."  Parallel 
with  this  work,  and  far  exceeding  it  in  cost,  has  been 
that  of  L.  C.  Iungerich,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  member  of  the  First  New  Jerusalem  Society. 
In  1873  he  announced,  through  circulars  and  ad- 
vertisements, that  he  would  supply,  without  cost,  any 
Protestant  clergyman  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
with  a  copy  each  of  two  of  Swedenborg's  large  and 
most  important  works,  viz.,  "The  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," eleven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pages,  and 
the  "  Apocalypse  Revealed,"  twelve  hundred  and  two 
pages.  The  call  for  these  books  each  successive  year 
since  that  time  has  been  large.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1883  twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  of  the 
"  True  Christian  Religion,"  and  sixteen  thousand  five 
hundred  of  "  The  Apocalypse  Revealed"  had  been  fur- 
nished to  clergymen  in  response  to  their  application  for 
the  books,  at  a  cost  to  the  donor  of  over  thirty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  whole  number 
of  books  thus  supplied,  up  to  1883,  by  the  Tract  So- 
ciety and  Mr.  Iungerich  has  reached  nearly  seventy 
thousand  volumes.  The  offer  of  the  Tract  Society 
remains  open,  and  Mr.  Iungerich,  at  his  death,  in 
1882,  left  ample  means,  in  a  trust  fund,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  part  of  the  work. 

THE   HEBREWS. 

The  first  Israelites  in  Philadelphia  are  believed  to 
have  been  descendants  of  those  families  expelled 
from  Spain  by  the  well-known  edict  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  but  little  concerning  the  Jewish  people 
and  church  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  found  in  any 
records  previous  to  the  Revolution.  H.  P.  Rosen- 
bach,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association,  mentions  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
"there  were  Jews  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  land- 


ing of  Penn."  In  January,  172G,  a  special  act  was 
passed  to  allow  Arnold  Bamberger  and  others  to 
hold  lands,  and  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Twelve  years  later  the  proprietaries  sold  a  piece  of 
land  to  Nathan  Levy  for  a  family  burying-ground, 
and  this  passing  finally  into  hands  of  the  first  Jewish 
congregation,  deserves  a  more  particular  account. 
Richard  Peters  was  then  secretary  to  the  proprie- 
taries, and,  under  date  of  Feb.  17,  1747,  he  writes  to 
them,  saying, — 

"On  the  20th  of  September,  173S,  there  was  laid  out  by  order  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Penn,  for  a  burying-place  for  Mr.  Nathan  Levy's  family,  the 
quantity  of  sixty  foot  in  front,  on  the  north  side  of  Spruce  Street,  be- 
tween the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  the  east  side  thereof,  being  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  west  from  the  west  side  of  Eighth  Street.  It  is 
about  fifty  feet  distant  from  Spruce  Street  [he  meant  from  NinthJ. 
Mrs.  Levy  being  buried  there,  and  some  other  of  the  family  since,  Mr. 
Levy  now  desires  the  Proprietaries  will  grant  him  a  patent,  to  include 
the  ground  within  the  wooden  inclosure,  aud  a  ten-foot  alley  from 
Spruce  Street  [again  Ninth],  of  such  breadth  as  you  please.  The  ground 
is  full  small,  but,  as  I  know  it  is  not  agreeable  to  you  to  part  with  any 
ground  in  the  city,  I  have  put  Mr.  Levy  off  from  desiring  an  enlarge- 
ment. You  will  be  pleased  to  mention  the  terms  or  quit-rent  to  be 
reserved  in  the  patent." 

The  year  1747  is  believed  to  have  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  a  congregation,  called  "  Mikve 
Israel"  ("  Hope  of  Israel"),  though  it  was  long  before 
they  were  able  to  build  a  synagogue.  A  letter  from 
Jacob  Henry,  in  New  York,  to  Bernard  Gratz,  in 
Philadelphia,  dated  "Jan.  6,  1761,"  contains  the 
following  allusion  : 

"  I  am  told  there  is  great  and  mighty  news  with  you  at  Philadelphia, 
that  the  building  of  a  synagogue  is  actually  resolved  on,  and,  according 
to  my  intelligence,  is  to  be  put  in  execution  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
This  is  news.  I  could  hardly  have  thought,  seven  months  ago,  that 
the  same  would  be  talked  of  this  twenty-four  years  to  come.  Pray, 
Barnard,  if  your  time  permits,  let  me  know  who  is  at  the  head  of  this 
grand  undertaking,  with  n  short  sketch  of  the  plan,  whether  the  syna- 
gogue is  to  be  Hambro,  Pragg,  or  Poland  fation  [fashion].  For  my  part, 
I  think  it  will  be  best  after  the  old  mode  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same 
seemingly  suits  everybody.  The  expenses  are  not  great,  for  the  Rev. 
Mordecai  Yarnall  serves  without  fee  or  reward,  and  you  must  know,  if 
you  gitt  a  new  fation  Mordecai,  he  will  expect  great  things  for  nothing. 
Bui  to  ah  ifn  this  long  epistle  of  mine,  I  will  only  add  that  I  wish 
you  may  go  threw  your  gno.l  works,  and  myself  tin1  pleasure  to  see  it 


His  postscript  says,  "  The  ink  is  frozen  and  weather 
very  cold ;  wood  £3  per  cord."  The  reference  in 
the  above  to  Rev.  Mordecai  Yarnall  is  evidently  a 
jest,  for  the  only  person  of  that  name  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
aud  a  minister.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  had 
displayed  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jews, 
and  was  well  known  to  them  all.  During  the  period 
between  1747  and  177~>  the  congregation  of  Mikve 
Israel  is  believed  to  have  worshiped  in  a  small  house 
in  Sterling  Alley,  which  ran  from  Cherry  to  Race 
!  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

In  September,  1751,  a  notice  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Oazctte  said,— 

"  Whereas,  many  unthinking  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  marks,  and  fired  several  shots  against  the  fence  of  the  Jews'  burying- 
ground,  which  not  only  destroyed  said  fence, but  also  a  tombetone  in  it. 
there  being  a  brick  wall  now  elected,  1  must  desire  the  sportsmen  to 
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forbear  (for  the  future' firing  against  said  wall.  If  tliey  do,  whuever 
will  inform,  ho  that  the  offender  be  convicted  thereof  before  a  magis- 
trate, shall  have  twenty  shillings  reward  paid  hy 

"Nathan  Levy." 

In  1774,  Mr.  Levy  gave  this  ground  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Mikve  Israel. 

Afterward  Mr.  Michael  Gratz  was  deputed  by  the 
congregation  to  buy  the  ground  extending  to  the 
corner  of  Ninth  Street,  and  title-deeds  were  made 
out  in  his  name.  This  fact  afterward  led  to  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  Mr.  Gratz  had  presented  the 
congregation  with  the  land  ;  therefore  sixty  feet  were 
reserved  for  the  Gratz  family.  Among  the  earlier 
Jewish  leaders  were  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz, 
brothers,  and  eminent  merchants.  They  took  the 
name  of  Gratz  from  the  place  they  came  from  in 
Germany.  They  are  thought  to  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Gratz  in  Styria,  Austria,  or 
from  Gratz  in  Posen. 

Another  member  of  the  first  congregation  and  syn- 
agogue was  David  Franks,  a  son  of  Jacob  Franks,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  New  York.  David  Franks 
afterward  left  the  Jewish  faith.  By  untiring  indus- 
try he  accumulated  a  large  property,  but,  by  adhering 
to  the  British  or  loyal  cause,  his  property  was  confis- 
cated and  he  became  very  poor.  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  Jan.  26,  1769,  had  a  letter  from  New  York, 
which  said,  "  Last  Monday  died  Mr.  Jacob  Franks, 
for  many  years  an  eminent  merchant."  David  Franks 
was  equally  eminent  for  years  in  Philadelphia,  in 
social  affairs  and  in  business.  He  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  famous  and  fashionable  Mount  Regale 
Fishing  Company,  which  met  and  held  stately  revel 
at  Peter  Robinson's  aristocratic  tavern  at  the  Schuyl- 
kill Falls.  He  and  Sampson  Levy  are  on  record  as 
subscribers,  at  forty  shillings  apiece,  to  the  first  as- 
sembly ball,  in  1758,  and  Mrs.  Marks,  whose  husband 
was  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
ball.  Mr.  Franks  lived  in  the  Logan  mansion,  built 
about  1755,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  Street 
and  Lodge  Alley  [now  Gothic  Street],  and  then  as 
fine  a  residence  as  any  in  Philadelphia.  His  name 
appears  in  various  large  financial  transactions  and 
agreements.  In  1743  he  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Peter  Evans.  His  daughter  Abigail  married  An- 
drew Hamilton,  attorney-general  of  the  province. 
Another  daughter,  Rebecca,  was  one  of  the  leading 
belles  of  her  time.  She  and  Miss  Auchmuty  were 
among  the  ladies  of  the  "Meschianza,"  a  gorgeous 
/He  given  to  Gen.  Howe  in  1778. 

This  small  Jewish  congregation,  for  some  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  had  met  at  a  house  in  Sterling 
Alley,  which  runs  from  Cherry  to  Race  Streets,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth.  The  congregation  was 
humble  and  the  members  poor,  as  the  following 
minute  of  proceedings  in  1 77^5  will  show  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Mahamod  Kahal  Kadosh  Mikve  Israel  this  28th 
day  of  Shebat,  5533,  present,   Bernard  Gratz,  parnaK 
Marache,  gabay  ;  Mr.  Michael  (Iratz,  .Mr.  Hem)  Marks,  H 
Mr.  Moses  Mordecai,  Mr.  M..rdecai  Levy,  and  Mr    Levi  Solomon,  it  was 


resolved  unanimously,  that  in  1.1 

establish  it  (in  a  more  solid  foundation  than   it 

underwritten,  do  mutual]  Dually  to  the 

parnase  01  gabay  foi  thi   timi    I  sing,  the  -  i 
names,  which  are  to  be  paid  in  equal  quarter!) 

del  stood  that  tlii-  subscription  is  to  continue  ioi  the  ierm 
from  this  date,  which  money  is  to  be  appropriated  for  ■ 
synagogue  and  charitable  usee  now  established  in  11 

phia,  in  the  province  of  I  Vihim  Ivaiii.i, 

"As  witness   our   hands   this   twe  February,  one 

thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three,  in  the  thin 
bis  Majesty's  reign. 

"  Bernard  Gratz,  parnaas,  E10  per  annum. 
"  Mil  hai  1  Gratz,  £10  per  annum. 

Levi  ttarkB,  610  pel  annum. 
"Solom  annum. 

"  Benry  Marks,  £5  per  annum. 

"  I.,  vi  Solomon,  SA  per  annum. 

"  M.i  Nuin." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  the  principal 
.lews  of  New  York,  being  Btrong  Whigs,  wi 
out  by  the  occupation  by  the  British  army.  Many  of 
them  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  increased  the  number 
of  the  congregation  Mikve  Israel,  and  new  quarters 
were  sought.  They  hired  a  three-story  brick  bouse  be- 
longing to  Joseph  Can  limn  it.  in  Cherry  Alley,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  on  the  south  side,  nearly 
opposite  Sterling  Alley.  The  building  is  believed  to 
be  the  same  afterward  known  as  the  Goldi 
Tavern.  In  the  second  story  of  the  building  the 
synagogue  was  accommodated,  ami  conveniences  for 
worship  introduced.  Among  the  Jews  who  came 
from  New  York  was  the  Rev.  Gershom  Mendez  l-rael 
Seixas.  He  was  a  rabbi  of  influence  and  i 
He  had  officiated  at  Xew  York,  at  the  Mill  Street 
Synagogue,  from  the  year  1766,  being  then  but  little 
over  twenty-one  years  ,,t'  age.  Under  Mr.  Seixas' 
ministrations  the  upper-room  synagogue  in  Cautf- 
man's  house  became  overcrowded. 

In  March,  1782,  the  Jewish  congregation,  still  wor- 
shiping in  the  house  of  Mr.  Caufiman,  received  notice 
to  quit  the  premises.  Bernard  Gratz  and  Solomon  M. 
Cohen  were  appointed  to  purchase  of  bin  a  place  for 
worship.  They  reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  pur- 
chase a  house  in  Sterling  Alley,  probably  the  house 
used  for  worship  before  the  Revolution.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  taken  up.  ami  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  tie-  congregation,  and  tit  up 
and  prepare  tin-  house.  It  consisted  of  [saac  Moses, 
Ilitvin  Levy,  Solomon  M.  ( lohen,  Simon  Nathan,  Ber- 
nard Gratz,  and  Jonas  Phillips,  gpon  consideration, 
iln-  i i  mil  tee  thought  that  the  fitting  up  and  repair- 
ing of  the  house  would  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as 
building  a  new  one.  The  estimate  lor  the  latter  was 
-is  hundred  pounds,  ami  the  Bubscripti 
short,  llaym  Solomon  agreed  to  paj  one-fourth  of  the 

Tin'    house    in    Sterling   Alley  was   then   sold.     -V 
lot  of  ground  was  then  bou|  'arrish  and 

Henry    Hill,  in   I  lh(  try  £  rd,   north 

side.      Here    the     congregation    built    a    plain    brick 

building  for  a  synagogue,  with  a  bouse  adjacent,  for 

,  or  reader.      Il  was  ni  111 
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high,  seated  about  two  hundred  persons,  and  stood  a 
little  back  from  Cherry  Street.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Jonas  Phillips,  president;  Solomon  Mar- 
ache,  Simon  Nathan,  Haym  Levy,  Isaac  Moses,  and 
Solomon  M.  Cohen,  with  Benjamin  Seixas,  treasurer, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  rules  for  the  dedication  ser- 
vice. On  the  13th  September,  1782,  the  synagogue 
being  ready  for  use,  it  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  the 
rabbi,  Gershom  Seixas,  and  the  congregation,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Jewish  forms. 

The  "Pennsylvania  Archives  and  Colonial  Records" 
contain,  under  date  of  Sept.  12,  17S2,  a  "  Memorial 
from  the  President  and  others  of  the  Jewish  Congre- 
gation" in  Philadelphia,  praying  for  the  sanction  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  stating  that  the  synagogue 
was  to  be  dedicated  on  the  following  day,  the  13th. 
From  this  memorial  we  quote  as  follows : 

"The  congregation  of  Mikve  Israel  [Israelites  in  this  city,  having 
erected  a  place  of  public  worship,  which  they  intend  to  consecrate  to 
the  .service  of  the  Almighty  to-morrow  afternoon, and  as  they  have  ever 
professed  themselves  liege  subjects  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  have  always  acted  agreeably  thereto,  they 
humbly  crave  the  protection  and  countenance  of  the  chief  magistrates 
in  this  State  to  give  sanction  to  their  design,  and  will  deem  themselves 
highly  honored  by  their  presence  in  the  synagogue  whenever  they 
judge  proper  to  favor  them." 

A  long  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Haym  Solo- 
mon, dated  1784,  is  extant,  which,  after  describing 
certain  difficulties  connected  with  the  transfer  of  the 
title,  adds  that  "  the  dedication  was  on  September 
17th."  Additional  evidence  litis  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  church  was  dedicated  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. This  synagogue,  the  first  and  for  some  years 
the  only  one  in  the  State,  was  known  as  the  "  Portu- 
guese Synagogue,"  because  some  of  its  members  were 
Lisbon  Jews.  Mease,  writing  in  1810,  says  that 
"there  was  formerly  a  German  synagogue  in  Church 
Alley,  and  thirty  years  ago  (17S0)  there  was  one  in 
Pear  Street."  The  Polish  Jews,  a  few  years  later, 
worshiped  in  the  Adelphi  building.  South  Fifth 
Street. 

The  members  of  the  Mikve  Israel  congregation  at 
this  time  were  as  follows:  Isaiah  Bush,  Abraham 
Barrias,  Abraham  Van  Etting,  Mayer  Solomon,  Mayer 
M.  Cohen,  Sol.  Cohen,  Isaac  Da  Costa,  Nunes,  from 
the  Capes,  Samuel  Da  Costa,  Mayer  Daiklain,  Sam- 
uel De  Lucena,  Bernard  Gratz,  Michael  Gratz,  Moses 
Gomez,  Daniel  Gomez,  Philip  Moses,  Samuel  Hays, 
Jacob  Hart,  Manuel  Josephson,  Barnueb  S.  Judah, 
Isaac  Judah,  Israel  Jacobs,  Abr.  Levy,  Hagima  Levy, 
Isaac  H.  Levy,  Solomon  Levy,  Jacob  Cohen,  Ezekiel 
Levy,  Jacob  Levy,  Henry  Marks,  Isaac  Moses,  Solo- 
mon Marache,  Moses  H.  Myers,  Abrrn.  Henriquez, 
Jos.  Solomon,  Isaac  Da  Costa,  Jr.,  Isaac  Madeira, 
Joseph  Madeira,  Solomon  Marks,  Isaac  Moses,  Sr., 
Eleazar  Sey,  Zodak  Dormisted,  Simon  Nathan,  Lyon 
Nathan,  Moses  Judah,  Moses  Nathan,  Joseph  Aban- 
danon,  Andrew  Levy,  Jonas  l'hillips,  Cushman  Po- 
lock, Samuel  Alexander,  Gershom  Seysius,  Benjamin 
Seysius,  Haym   Solomon,  Mordecai   Sheftal,  Sheftal 


Sheftal,  Barendt  Spitzer,  Moses  B.  Franks,  Joseph 
Simons,  Michael  Marks,  Jacob  Mordecai,  Mordecai 
M.  Mordecai,  Jacob  Meyers,  Benjamin  Nunez,  Asher 
Myers,  Moses  A.  Meyers,  Abraham  Sasportes,  Judah 
Myers,  Joseph  A.  Myers,  Abraham  Seixas,  Mordecai 
Levy,  Michael  Hart,  Napthali  Phillips,  Nairn  Van 
Ishac,  Napthali  Hart,  Lazarus  Barnet,  Levi  Solomon, 
Joseph  Henry,  Isaac  Abraham,  Myer  Hart,  Judah 
Aaron,  Solomon  Aaron,  Isaac  Cardoza,  Manuel  Myers, 
Colonorus  Van  Shelemah,  David  Bash,  Reuben  Et- 
ting, Samuel  Israel,  Joseph  Carpelles,  Moses  Hom- 
berg,  Moses  Jacobs,  Solomon  Etting,  Moses  Nathan, 
Marcus  Elkin,  Meyer  Hart  and  Sons,  Solomon  M. 
Myers,  Samuel  Lazarus,  Philip  Russell,  Jacob  Cohen, 
Ephraim  Hart,  Henry  Noah,  and  Levy  Phillips. 

j  Something  has  been  said  of  several  of  these,  and 
all  were  representative  men  of  that  time.  Simon 
Gratz  afterward  bought  the  house,  southwest  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Market,  in  which  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  paid  for  it  in  two 
payments  in  1798  and  1802.     Bernard  and  Michael 

1  Gratz  lived  at  107  Sassafras  Street,  and  were  mer- 
chants. Manuel  Josephson's  place  of  business  was 
at  144  High  Street.  Israel  Jacob's  store  was  at  No. 
52  North  Second  Street;  in  October,  1771,  he  was  one 
of  a  committee  to  represent  Philadelphia  in  the  Assem- 
bly. Jonas  Phillips,  110  North  Second  Street,  was 
one  of  the  leading  Jews  of  the  time,  and  at  the  head 
of  church  affairs.  He  married  Rebecca  Machada,  of 
New  York,  born  in  1746,  and  died  in  1831.  One  son, 
Napthali,  became  a  wealthy  New  Yorker;  another 
sou,  Zalegman,  born  at  No.  82  Chestnut  Street, 
became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  time. 
Until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  Aug.  2,  1839, 
he  wore  a  queue.  The  Phillips  family  was  descended, 
on  the  mother's  side,  from  a  lady  named  Nunez,  who, 
with  twenty-eight  of  her  relatives,  escaped  from  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  to  Loudon, 
and  her  grandchildren  emigrated  to  America.  Isaac 
Moses  subscribed  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  to  supply  the  Continental  army  with 
provisions  for  two  months.  Samuel  Hayes  was  a 
subscriber  to  establish  the  old  Chestnut  Street  The- 
atre in  1792.  Moses  Levy  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
branch  of  that  extensive  family.  A  house  of  his,  No. 
104  (now  308)  Chestnut  Street,  was  sold  to  the  Bank 

1  of  North  America  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
presiding  judge  of  the  District  Court  for  some  time 
after  1808,  and  for  six  years  before  that  date  was  city 
recorder.  His  law-office  was  at  No.  311  Chestnut 
Street,  and  his  residence  where  the  Washington  House 
stands,  below  Eighth.  His  brother  Moses,  also  a  law- 
yer, and,  according  to  tradition,  brilliant,  successful, 
and  eccentric,  left  the  synagogue,  and  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Benjamin  Nones  was  notary  pub- 
lic and  sworn  interpreter,  tit  No.  22  Chestnut  Street, 

|  from  1806  to  1824,  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
army.  Bernard  Solomon  was  published  by  Enoch 
St. try.  inspector,  in    February,  1778,  for  having  re- 
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tailed  whiskey.  He  absconded,  and  five  guineas  were 
offered  for  his  arrest.  Levy  Marks  was  a  tailor,  and 
his  sign  (in  1760)  was  a  Prussian  hussar,  but  five  years 
later  was  a  gentleman  and  lady.  Henry  Marks' 
starch-factory  swung  the  sign  of  a  blue  bonnet. 
Abraham  Cohen  in  1800  headed  his  advertisement  of 
money  to  lend  by  the  trite  remark,  "  A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed."  His  office  was  opposite  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania.  Haym  Solomon,  a  broker  and 
banker,  native  of  Poland,  was  a  remarkable  man. 
Being  in  New  York  when  the  British  took  that  city, 
he  was  locked  for  weeks  in  that  loathsome  dungeon 
called  the  "Prevot,"  but,  escaping,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  gave  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
struggling  young  nation,  "  at  a  time,"  said  a  commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1850,  "  when  the 
sinews  of  war  were  essential  to  success."  He  nego- 
tiated all  the  war  securities  from  France  and  Holland 
ou  his  own  personal  security,  without  the  loss  of  a 
cent  to  the  country,  he  receiving  only  a  commission 
of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.  He  was  banker  for 
the  French  government  on  the  accession  of  M.  de  la 
Luzerne,  and  through  his  hands  passed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  livres.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
early  in  1784,  it  is  claimed  that  the  United  States 
were  indebted  to  Solomon  at  least  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  advances  to  ministers  and  agents  of 
foreign  governments  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 
The  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  asserted 
that  this  debt  was  a  just  one,  and  reported  a  bill,  in 
1850,  for  payment  of  the  amount,  with  interest,  to  the 
heirs  of  Haym  Solomon  ;  but  it  was  neglected,  and 
has  never  been  paid.  Among  those  thus  aided  with 
loans  were  Jefferson,  Madison,  Arthur  Lee,  Baron 
Steuben,  Robert  Morris,  and  others,  also  a  number 
of  foreign  ministers.  Israel  Israel,  who  died  in  1821, 
aged  seventy-eight,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  His  brother 
Joseph  served  in  the  Continental  army.  Both  be- 
longed to  the  congregation  Mikve  Israel.  Israel  Israel 
lived  in  Carter's  Alley,  below  Third,  and  lost  his 
property  by  fire  while  there.  At  one  time  he  was  high 
sheriff  of  Philadelphia.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Erwin, 
one  of  the  famous  women  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
daughter  became  Mrs.  Ellet,  the  author.  Lossing's 
"  Pictorial  Field-Book"  says  that  "  the  patriotism  of 
the  Israels  and  the  heroism  of  Hannah  Erwin  Israel 
will  never  be  forgotten."  Betrayed  by  Tories  into 
British  hands,  Mr.  Israel,  who  had  at  one  time  been 
a  Grand  Master,  was  saved  from  death  by  the  use  of 
Masonic  signs. 

The  year  after  the  synagogue  was  built,  Rabbi 
Seixas,  Simon  Nathan,  parnass,  or  president,  with 
Asher  Myers,  Bernard  Gratz,  and  Haym  Solomon, 
their  mahamod,  or  associate  councilors,  addressed  the 
Philadelphia' Council  of  Censors  in  relation  to  the 
declaration  required  from  each  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, as  follows:  "I  do  acknowledge  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  given  by 


Divine  [inspiration,"  and  that  pari  of  the  8 

stitution  which   declared   that  no  other  relig 

should    be  required   of  any   civil   magistrate.     They 

represented  that  this  provision  deprived  them  of  the 

right  of  ever  bei ling   representatives.    They  did 

not  covet  office,  but  they  thought  the'  provision  im- 
proper, and  an  injustice  to  the  members  of  a  persua- 
sion that  had  always  been  attached  to  the  American 
cause.  This  memorial  caused  no  immediate  action, 
but  it  had  an  influence,  and  led  to  subsequent  modifi- 
cation of  the  test-clauses. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Rabbi  Seixas 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1816,  in  charge  of  the  synagogue  in  that 
city.  Rev.  Jacob  Raphael  Cohen,  an  Englishman 
from  Toronto,  was  his  successor  at  Philadelphia.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  the  Hebrew  congregation 
until  his  death,  in  1811. 

After  Rabbi  Cohen's  death,  his  son  Abraham  was 
appointed  hazan,  or  reader.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  all  of  the  Cohens  throughout  the  world 
claim  descent  from  Aaron,  the  first  high  priest, 
brother  of  Moses,  the  law-giver,  "  ( !ohen"  in  Hebrew 
meaning  "priest."  Abraham  Cohen  was  succeeded 
in  1816  by  Rev.  Emanuel  Nunes  Carvalho  as  minis- 
ter. The  latter  died  in  1818.  Next  came  (in  1818) 
Hortnig  Cohen,  reader ;  then  Mr.  Bensaden,  also  as 
reader;  then  (in  1825)  Rev.  Abraham  Key,-,  of  Bar- 
badoes,  as  minister;  then  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser;  then 
Rev.  Sabatai  Morais. 

The  congregation,  after  the  synago 
remained  for  some  years  in  debt.  On  the  27th  of 
February,  1788,  application  was  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  permission  to  set  up  a 
lottery  to  pay  the  amount  due  upon  the  synagogue 
building.  No  action  was  taken  upon  it  at  the  time, 
but  on  April  6,  1790,  the  Legislature  passed  an  art  t>. 
allow  the  Hebrew  congregation  to  raise  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  by  lottery.  The  managers  were  Manuel 
Josephson,  Solomon  Lyon,  William  W'istar,  John 
Duffield,  Samuel  Hayes,  and  Solomon  Kiting. 
Messrs.  W'istar  and  Duffield  were  not  Israelites. 
The  lottery  was  successful.  The  congregation,  in 
April,  1788,  issued  an  appeal  to  citizens  of  all  Beets, 
closing  as  follows  : 

"Whereas,  til 

wit.-  with, nit  my  synagogue  ",i,il  ll"■  .v,:,r  '"s  '■  "'"'"  ,il 

a  lot  of  ground 

tor  their  religious  worship;  and  whereas,  man]!  of  their  number  al  tha 

rl-.-r  .it  tin*  lut--  war  r.-tiirii-M  lo  V.'  ""t  '-iM-wln-re 

American  measures),  leaving  the  remaining  fan  <<t  Iheli 

actually  against  lhaltlmproTementa,and  wl.  . 
a nsbledlmmi 

ting  from  their  wortl 
denominati  "   <  ■""'  '"''l'.  "" 
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their  worshiping  Alu,ic;litv  <;...!  in  ;t  way  and  man 
other  religious  Bocietiea  will  never  deter  the  enlightened  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  from  generously  subscribing  toward  the  preservation  of  a 
religious  hi. use  of  worship.  The  subset  iption-puper  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  archives  of  I lieir  rongr.-gation,  tiiat  their  posterity  may  know  and 
gratefully  remember  the  liberal  support    .1  their  religious  society." 

This  appeal  was  certainly  not  a  success,  or  the 
above-mentioned  lottery  act  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  Another  evidence  of  the  sad  financial 
difficulties  of  the  congregation  about  this  time  is 
found  in  the  etl'orts  to  obtain  help  from  their  brethren 
abroad.  An  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  German 
synagogue  in  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  Feb.  24.  1790 
(18th  Adar,  a.m.  5550). '  An  application  was  also 
made  to  their  compatriots  in  London,  also  to  several 
congregations  elsewhere,  from  whom  some  help  was 
received. 

On  Sunday,  4th  Tamuz,  5549  (June  28,  1789),  the 
congregation  Mikve  Israel  met  to  raise  funds.  B. 
Gratz,  segan,  stated  that  Jacob  Cohen,  hazan  (or 
reader),  had  written,  informing  him  that  his  engage- 
ment as  shochet  and  hazan  had  expired,  and  wishing 
to  know  whether  the  congregation  intended  to  con- 
tinue the  arrangement.  All  the  members  present, 
except  one,  were  in  favor  of  such  continuance,  and 
each  subscribed  the  same  amount  that  he  had  paid 
during  the  year  just  expired.  They  then  balloted 
for  a  trustee,  to  have  in  charge  all  books,  archives, 
and  papers  of  the  congregation,  and  elected  Manuel 
Josephson,  who  received  five  votes;  Samuel  Hays, 
three  votes;  and  Moses  Nathan,  one  vote.  It  was 
afterward  resolved  that  the  deeds  of  the  synagogue 
should  stay  in  the  hands  of  Jonas  Phillips  till  the 
debt  of  the  congregation  to  Robert  Wain  was  dis- 
charged;  then  they  also  should  be  given  to  the 
trustee. 

Among  the  subscribers  on  this  occasion  to  the 
minister's  salary,  called  the  "offering,"  were  the 
following:  Manuel  Josephson,  £1  5s.  6rf. ;  Samuel 
Hayes,  £1  2s.  6rf. ;  Solomon  Lyon,  £1  10s.;  Jonas 
Phillips  and  son,  C2  12s.  <W. ;  Sholas  Barrnitza,  14s. 
0</. ;  Toy  Phillips,  12s.;  Bernard  Gratz,  £1  16s.; 
Michael  Gratz  and  son,  £1  19s.;  Michael  Levy,  17s. 
0'/. ;  Isaac  Moses,  Sr.,  7s.  6d. ;  Moses  Nathan  Levy, 
2s.  s./.  ;  Moses  Nathan  Levy's  brother,  18s. ;  Solomon 
Aaron,  7s.  6rf. ;  Jacob  Cohen,  Sr.,  £1  2s.  6d;  Myer 
Hart,  lis.;  Abraham  Hart,  7s.  Sd. ;  Michael  Hart 
Cohen,  £1  lis.;  Solomon  Etting,  £1  2s.  6d. ;  Benja- 
min Nones,  62  3s.  6c?.;  Isaac  Ximenus,  (it/.;  Joseph 
Henry,  8s.;  Myer  and  Solomon  Marks,  3s.;  .Mr. 
Aaron  Syefort,  £10  10s. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  July  19,  1789, 
present  Solomon  Lyon.  Benjamin  Nones,  Samuel 
Hayes,  and  Myer  Hart,  the  segan  stated  that  the 
cemetery  had  been  opened  several  limes,  and  to  pre- 
vent this  in  future  a  person  was  willing  to  build  a 

1  The  Jews  date  from  the  creation,  whieli  liny  fix  in  :;7'.]  i;  ■  ,  *,  hi.  Ii 
would  make  the  present  year,  our  ls.s-1,  theii  yeai  564a  Bis  op 
Usher's  date  for  the  creation  was  4004  B.O.     'I'll.-  Greek  Cburob  del  lie  I 

n      (he  Al.y-smian  Church  on  oPI'J  11  r. 


house  near  it  and  live  there.  This  was  allowed,  on 
condition  that  the  taxes  should  be  paid  by  the  person 
occupying  the  house.  Jewish  cemeteries  have  been 
subjected  to  many  outrages,  and,  within  a  few  years,  in 
provinces  of  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania  have 
been  openly  violated.  During  the  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia  the  gate  of  the  Jews'  burying-ground 
was  used  as  the  place  of  execution  of  deserters.  A 
gentleman  writing  upon  this  subject  some  years  ago, 
said,  "  When  I  was  a  school-boy,  about  1785,  observing 
the  old  gate  marked  with  many  holes,  I  asked  my 
father  what  had  caused  them,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
British  shot  deserters  at  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  a 
custom  in  European  armies  to  shoot  deserters  at  the 
gates  of  Jews'  burying-grounds.  Happening  to  men- 
tion this  to  the  late  Col.  Walbeck,  in  the  year  1813, 
he  informed  me  that  it  was  much  the  practice  yet  in 
Europe." 

The  following  persons  were,  among  others,  buried 
in  the  Jewish  ground,  Spruce  Street,  before  the  year 
1800 :  Nathan  Levy,  1753 ;  Jacob  Henry,  March  20, 
1761;  David  Gomez,  July  28, 1780;  Matthew  Gomez, 
May  5,  1781;  Sarah  Judah,  June  20,  1783;  Miriam 
Marks,  April  11,  1784;  Sarah  Marks,  June  7,  1784; 
Abraham  Levy,  April  8,  1786 ;  Emanuel  Josephson, 
Feb.  30,  1796.  This  last  was  a  stonecutter's  error,  as 
Mr.  Josephson's  death,  according  to  a  notice  in  the 
Philadelphia.  Minerva  of  Feb.  6,  1796,  occurred  on 
January  30th.  After  1800,  and  previous  to  1820, 
the  following  were  buried  there: 

Al.l.y  Ii.-  Lyon,  November,  1803. 
Mrs.  Isaiah  Nathans,  April,  1804. 
Rachel  Koderigo  De  Costa,  Jan.  15, 1805. 
Moses  and  Benjamin  Nones.  Oct.  28,  1805. 

Rachel  Roderigo  He  I n,  April  28,  1806, 

Jacob  Roderigo  Penat  ra,  April  28,  1806. 
.I..HM-  llililden,  T.  .i'.s.  Adar  1 .;,  1SH7 
Jacob  Joachim  Levy,  May  23,  1809. 
[aaai   Peaoa,  1'...    ;;,  1-"' 
I;.    .      i  Rod.  rigo  Penayra,  Pec.  5, 181)9. 


Rev.  Jacob  R.  Chen,  Sept.  ",  1811. 

Jacob  M.  Bravo,  April  29, 1812. 

Charlotte  Levy,  May  15, 1812. 

Ezekiel  Flyman  Judah,  Sept  29,  1812 

Rachel  Phillips,  March  '.I,  1814. 

Rebecca  Cohen,  Oct.  14.  1815. 

Moses  Nathans.  Feb.  24,  1815. 

Michael  Grate,  7  I  years,  Sept.  11,  1811. 

Miss  Miriam  Gratz,  58  years,  Sept.  12,  1SHS. 

Gertrude  Moses,  Sepl.  S.  1811. 

Sarah  Gratz,  Feb.  20, 1817. 

Mrs.  BelaPlock,  Nov.  IT,  1815. 

Isaac  Rodriques,  March  7, 1816. 

Jacob  Bazam,  Nov.  26,  1810. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Carvalho,  March  20,  1811. 

John  Jacob,  M  iv  15,  Isis. 

Mayer  lie,  kheini,  Ma\   2,  IMS 

II.  nil, .ii..  Manx,  Aug  1,  1819, 

M.ialiam    II  ..I.   Ail-     12,  1S20. 

Rachel  Nones,  Nov.  7,  1820. 

When  Washington  became  President  the  follow- 
ing interesting  address  was  sent  by  the  Hebrew 
congregation    in    Philadelphia,    also    speaking    for 
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the   congregations   in    New   York,    Charleston,    and 
1 ! it'll  rn< Hid  : 


"Sir,— It  is  reserved  for  you  to  unite  in  affection  fur  your  character 
ami  person  Bvery  political  and  religious  denomination  of  men,  and  in 
this  will  the  Hebrew  congregations  aforesaid  yield  to  no  class  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

"  We  have  been  hitherto  prevented  by  various  circumstances  peculiar 
to  our  situation  from  adding  our  congregation  to  those  which  the  rest  of 
America  have  offered  on  your  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment.    Deign  then,  illustrious  sir,  to  accept  thi.-,  our  homage. 

"The  wonders  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  worked  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  have  taught  us  to  observe  the  greatness  of  His  wisdom 
and  His  might  throughout  the  events  of  the  late  glorious  Bevoluti  n  . 
and  while  we  humble  ourselves  at  His  footstool  in  thanksgiving  and 
praise  for  the  blessing  of  His  deliverance,  we  acknowledge  you,  the 
leader  of  the  American  nrmies.as  Ilischoseii  ami  beloved  servant.  But 
not  to  your  sword  alone  is  our  present  happiness  ascribed.  That,  indeed, 
opened  the  way  to  the  reign  of  freedom;  but  never  was  it  perfectly 
secure  till  your  hands  gave  birth  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  you 
renounced  the  joys  of  retirement  to  seal  by  your  administration  in 
peace  what  you  had  achieved  in  war. 

"To  the  eternal  God  who  is  thy  refuge  we  commit  in  our  prayer  the 
care  of  thy  precious  life,  and  when,  full  of  years,  thou  shall  he  gath- 
ered from  the    people,  thy  righteousness  shall   go  Indole  il .ui'l  we 

shall  remember  amid  our  regret  that  '  the  Lord  has  set  apart  the  godly 
for  himself,'  while  thy  name  and  thy  virtues  will  remain  an  indelible 

"Manuel  Josephson, 
"For  and  in  behalf  and  under  tin-  authority  of  the  several  congrega- 
tions aforesaid. 
"Philadelphia,  Dec.  13, 1790." 

Washington  immediately  replied  as  follows  : 

"Gentlemen,— The  liberality  of  sentiment  toward  each  other  which 
marks  every  political  and  religious  denomination  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

"The  affection  of  such  people  is  a  treasure  beyond  the  reach  of  calcu- 
lation ;  and  the  repeated  proofs  who  It  my  fell  ow-oili/ens  have  given  of 
their  attachment  to  me,  and  approbation  of  my  doings,  form  the  purest 


with  richly-paneled  segments  extending  from  the  ark 
to  the  altar.  The  ark  wheat  was  on  the  east,  anil  im- 
mediately opposite  the  altar  was  neatly  decorated  with 
pilasters  supporting  a  covered  cornice  enriched  with 
globe  and  wings,  together  with  a  marble  tablet  con- 
taining the  ten  commandments  in  Hebrew.  It  was 
approached  by  a  flight  of  three  steps,  between  cheek- 
blocks  which  supported  two  handsome  tripods  crowned 
with  lamps.  The  galleries,  which  were  semicircular, 
extended  round  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
building,  and  were  supported  by  the  column-  before 
mentioned,  which  extended  to  the  dome.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  William  Strickland.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  lower  portion  of  this  building  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  new  synagogue  on 
Street  on  the  erection  of  the  latter,  and  was  placed 
on  the  lower  floor  of  that  building,  which  is  now  used 
for  minor  services. 

Mrs.  Anna  Royal],  in  her  "Sketches  of  Life  and 
Manners  in  the  United  States,"  published  in  1826, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Bynagogue 
Mikve  Israel  : 

"I  attended  the  .lows' synagogue  one  Satin  day,  which   is  their  Sab- 
bath.    Ileie  1  found  about  twenty  men,  but  not  one  female.     They  all 
had  their  hats  on  and  were  standing, although  to 
i.oit.    Ovel  ihen  shonlders  they  wore  a  long  linen  scarf,  in  shape  and 

size  similar  to  those  worn  by  ladies.     It  cam 

end  was  slung  over  tin-  aim.  as  ladies  wear  them  in  summer.  The  ser- 
vice was  nothing  more  than  one  of  them,  dre-seil  like  th- 
ing at  a  desk,  with  a  large  Hebrew  hook  open,  out  of  which  he  read 
aloud  as  fast  as  his  tongue  could  gn,  u  ,i  I,  .i  :,o,  n. .  in.,  and  turning 
the  leaves  over  with  surprising  rapidity.  During  all  the  time  he  was 
bowing  his  head  up  and  down  with  such  rapidity  that  it  kept  poo  with 
his  tongue,  or  kept  time  wilh  his  song,  rather.  While  lie  was  thus 
engaged    the  audience  were  walking  to  and    fro,  bowing  in    the  same 


"The  power  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  were  strongly  manifested 
in  the  events  of  our  late  glorious  Re  volution,  and  Ills  kind  in  tei  position 
in  our  behalf  has  been  no  less  visible  in  tin-  establishment  of  our  pres- 
ent equal  government.  Inwar  He  directed  the  sword, and  in  peace  He 
has  ruled  in  our  councils.  My  agency  in  both  has  been  guided  by  the 
best  intentions  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  my  country  ;  and 
as  my  exertions  have  hitln-rlo  been  amply  rewarded  l>y  rlo-  approbation 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  endeavor  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  it  by 
my  future  conduct. 

"May  the  same  temporal  and  eternal  blessings  which  you  implore  for 
me  reBt  uporr  your  congregations, 

"G.  Washington." 

By  1818  the  old  synagogue  was  found  too  small, 
and  in  1820  a  new  building  became  a  necessity.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  26,  1822,  on  the  Cherry 
Street  lot,  west  of  Third,  but  the  synagogue  was  not 
dedicated  till  Jan.  21,  1825.  It  measured  forty  feet 
in  front  by  seventy  feet  in  depth,  anil  was  two  stories 
high.  It  was  constructed  in  Egyptian  style,  and  un- 
built of  Schuylkill  stone.  Its  principal  entrance  was 
through  an  elevated  doorway,  with  inclined  jambs 
supporting  a  large,  covered  cornier,  on  which  were 
Sculptured  the  globe  and  wings, — the  Egyptian  em- 
blems of  immortality.  The  interior  embraced  two 
semicircular  blocks  of  seats.  The  dome  was  supported 
by  Egyptian  columns  copied  from  the  temple  at  Ten- 
tyra,  and  was  formed  by  semicircular  archivolts  joined 


Mikve  Israel  occupies  a  solid  and  commodious 
building  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Strei 
Arch,  and  was  dedicated  May  10,  I860.  This  is  the 
oldest  congregation  in  the  city,  their  former  syn- 
agogue having  been  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry 
Street,  west  of  Third. 

The  German  Congregation  Rodef  Sholem  "Fol- 
lowers of  Peace")  is  supposed  to  have  organized  in 
1800.  The  first  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  corner  of 
Margaretta  Street  ami  Cable  Lane  [now  New  Market 
Street],  in  a  red  frame  building.  I 
was  Rev,  Mr.  Isaacs,  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  inventor 

of  the  horse  ferry-boats,  then  used  on  tin-  Delaware 

River,      lie    was  succeeded    hy   Rev.   .Jacob    Lipiuan. 

The  congregation  removed  from  Margaretta 

Church  Alley,  Dear  Third.     While  it  \vorshi| 

Myer  Oilman  was  parnass,  and  held  the  office  until 

hi-  death,  when  lie  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Bomeisler, 

and  afterward  hy  Herman  Van  Beil.    Th 

tion  applied  to  the  Legislature  in  I  I 

authority    to   establish    a    lottery   lor   the    purpose  of 

erecting  a  synagogue.    Dr.  Lieb  presented  i 

imittee  to  which  it  was  referred  reported 

against  it.     In  1821  the  effort  was  renewed,  hut  with- 

'ion  then   made  an  appeal 
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to  the  public,  asking  for  contributions.  About  this 
time  the  congregation  obtained  a  lot  for  a  burial- 
ground  on  Frankford  road.  Through  this  ground 
Ellen  Street  was  afterward  laid  out. 


corner  of  Mount  Vernon  Street  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  congregation  is  of  Ger- 
man origin,  and  was  the  second  of  the  Hebrew  per- 
suasion formed  in  the  city.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  July  20,  1869,  and  the  building  dedicated  Sept. 
10,  1870. 

The  Hebrew  Church  organizations  in  the  city  are 
as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hebrew  Sunday-school  Society,  incor- 
porated in  1S">8,  have  under  their  supervision  two  schools,  but  they 
are  not  attached  to  any  particular  congregation.  They  meet  in 
the  school-house  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society.  Seventh  Street, 
above  Wood,  and  in  the  building  at  the  southwest  corner  Tenth 
and  South  Streets.  Each  has  a  sewing-school  attached. 
Adath  Jeshuiuii,  .lulianna  Street.     Rev.  Elias  Eppstein.     German  and 

Hebrew  school  attached. 
Anshe  Emeth,  New  Market  Street,  above  Poplar,     Rev.  A.  Applebaum. 

Hebrew  school  attached. 
Beth-el-Emeth,  Franklin   Street,  above  Green.    Rev.  George  Jacobs. 

Religious  school  every  Sunday  mm  ning  for  free  instruction. 
House  of  Israel,  Crown  Street,  between  Race  and  Viue.     Rev.  H.  Rubin. 

Hebrew  school  attached. 
Minimal  ian  Congi  rgatn.N  ChHna  Emilias  Israel. 
Jewish    Hospital    Synagogue,    Gluey   road,   near   York    pike.     Rev.   L. 

Saenger. 
Keneseth-Israel   (Reformer!  Congregation),  Sixth  Street,  above  Brown. 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch,  rabbi ;  Rev.  William  Armhold,  reader.    A 
religious  ami  German  sclu-ul  attached. 
Krakauer  Beth  Elohini,  417  Pine  Street.    Rev.  Abraham  Koper. 
Mikve  Israel,  Seventh  Street,  above  Arch.    Rev.  S.  Morais. 

RodeC  Shalom,  Broad  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets. 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  rabbi ;  Rev.  Jacob  Fran- 
kel,  reader.    There  are  Sunday-  and  evening- 
schools  at  S38  North  Fifth  Street,  and  a  re- 
ligious school  for  Hebrew  and 
Sixth  Street,  below 


At  the  present  time  1 18S4)  there  are  ten  Jewish  syn- 
agogues in  the  city.  Rodef  Sholem,  southeast  corner 
of  Broad  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets,  is  a  very  large 
building,  of  striking  architectural  appearance,  in  the 
Saracenic  style  of  architecture.  It  is  constructed  of 
sandstone,  decorated  with  stone  of  other  colors.  The 
interior  is  beautifully  finished.    The  steeple  on  the 


THE    UNIVERSALISTS. 

The  Universalists  were  but  little  known  in  America 
until  about  1740,  when  a  few  persons  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States  professed  their  distinctive 
doctrines.  There  was  no  church  organization  till 
much  later;  but  Dr.  George  De  Benneville  preached 
Universalist  doctrines  with  great  energy  and  zeal,  in 
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and  about  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1741,  and  is 
thought  to  have  published  the  1753  GermantowD 
edition  of  Seigvolk's  "  Everlasting  Gospel."1 

In  the  summer  of  1770,  Rev.  John  Murray,  who 
had  been  a  Methodist  minister,  came  to  America, 
and  soon  began  a  series  of  Universalist  sermons  at 
Bachelors'  Hall,  Kensington.  This  was  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1770-71.2  At  that  time  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  hearing  in  any  church,  although  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  favored  these  doctrines,  or  at  least  took  in- 
terest in  them,  showing  partial  conviction.  Mur- 
ray was  received  at  the  house  of  the  Baptist  minister 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  invited  to  preach  in  his 
pulpit.  The  latter  privilege  was  withdrawn,  how- 
ever, before  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  perhaps 
social  courtesy  ceased  at  the  same  time.  After  these 
discourses  were  preached  at  Bachelors'  Hall,  Murray 
visited  Connecticut,  R.  I.,  and  preached  in  New 
Jersey  at  Good  Luck  and  other  places.  In  his 
journal  he  says,  "I  think  it  was  in  January  of  1773 
that  a  most  important  solicitation  drew  me  to  Phila- 
delphia; and,  having  frequently  visited  that  city,  I 
had  many  opportunities  with  strangers  collected 
there." 

In  his  journal  he  speaks  of  Thomas  Say,  Anthony 
Benezet,  and  Christopher  Marshall,  who  were  in 
unity  with  him  in  religious  faith. 

During  the  year  1773,  and  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1774,  he  preached  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York. 

In   17*4,  Murray  was  again  in  Philadelphia,  and 


1  De  Benneville  may  rightfully  bo  called  the  fi 
preacher  in  America,  so  far  as  our  information  extends.  His  parents 
were  refugee  Huguenots,  but  died  during  his  infancy.  After  an  event- 
ful and  adventurous  boyhood  he  "conceived  the  doctrine  of  universal 
restitution,"  to  use  his  own  words,  and  he  opened  his  testimony  in  the 
market-house  of  Calais  about  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
taken  before  a  magistrate  and  sentenced  to  eight  days'  imprisonment. 
Notwithstanding  the  warning  that  a  repetition  would  endanger  his 
life,  he  persisted  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  preaching  in  France, 
mostly  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  In  theBe  labors  Dr.  Benu'eville 
had  equally  zealous  preachers  in  co-operation,  a  Mr.  Durant  being  of 
the  number.  At  Dieppe  these  two  ministers  were  sci/fd,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Durant  was  hanged,  but  a  reprieve  arrived  from 
Louis  X\  .  f»r  De  Benneville.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  in 
Paris,  and  was  finally  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen.  He 
afterward  went  to  Germany,  in  which  country  he  spent  about  eighteen 
years,  preaching  extensively,  devoting  himself  in  the  meanwhile  to 
scientific  studies.  In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  established  himself  in  oley,  Bucks  Co.,  as  a  pliy  -i.i:»ti. 
and  also,  temporarily, as  a  teacher.  He  preached  and  traveled  much  as 
a  medical  botanist  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
He  intermarried  with  the  Bartolet  family  of  Oley,  and  about  1757  he 
removed  to  Milestown,  where  lie  died   in  179o,  aged  ninety  years. 

2  Iu  his  autobiography,  Murray  says,  "The  combined  efforts  of  the 
clergy  in  Philadelphia  barred  against  me  the  door  of  every  house  of 
public  worship  in  the  city.  Bachelors'  Hall  was  in  Kensington,  bul  at 
Bachelors'  Hall  the  people  attended,  and  a  few  were  enabled  to  believe 
the  good  Word  of  their  God."  Bachelors'  Hall,  a  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort  in  colonial  days,  was  the   property  of  the  Nonis  famil)        Who    i 

now   known    aa   Beach   Streel    was   roruierlj    called    Hall  Street,  and 

Bachelors'  Hall  was  situated  on  the  square  DOW  bounded  south  by 
Poplar  Street,  north  by  Shackamaxon  Street,  east  by  Beach  Street,  and 
west  by  Allen  Street. 


met  for  the  first  time  an  important  assistant  among  the 
teachers  of  his  doctrine,— Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester, 
who  was  a  recognized  Baptist  minister,  and  who  had 
preached,  during  part  of  1780  and  1781,  tin-  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation  at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
The  result  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  denomination,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  Winchester  and  his  adherents  from 
the  Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas  says 
("A  Century  of  Universalism  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York")  that  the  members  of  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  were  two  to  one  in  Win- 
chester's favor,  but  that  by  politic  movements  the 
minority  obtained  possession, — which  is  said  to  be 
nine  points  of  the  law, — and  in  the  issue  the  Uni- 
versalists  were  divested  of  any  legal  claim. 

Winchester's  adherents  withdrew  about  March, 
1781.  They  went  to  the  hall  at  the  academy,  in 
Fourth  Street,  below  Arch,  reserved  for  the  use  of  re- 
ligious congregations.  While  here  Mr.  Winchester 
preached,  Jan.  4,  1782,  a  sermon  called  "The  Out- 
casts Comforted,"  from  Isaiah  lxvi.  5,  addressed  lo 
his  friends  "who  had  been  cast  out  and  excommuni- 
cated for  believing  this  glorious  doctrine."  This  was 
soon  afterward  printed.  The  number  of  this  congre- 
gation was  probably  less  than  one  hundred.  This 
society,  which  was  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Universal  Baptists,  worshiped  at  the  academy  for 
four  or  five  years.  During  that  time  Winchester 
issued  "The  Gospel  of  Christ  no  Cause  of  Shame," 
— two  discourses,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
published  in  1783  ;  also  "  A  Serious  Address  to  Young 
People,"  delivered  May  20, 1785.  An  effort  was  made 
in  17S5  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  church  for  tin-  use  of 
this  society.  Before  they  succeeded  in  this  object  it 
is  probable  that  they  removed  their  meetings  to  the 
Masonic  Hall,  or  lodge,  which  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Lodge  Alley  [now  Gothic  Street],  between  Second 
Street  and  Exchange  Place.  In  November,  1785, 
Anthony  Cuthbert,  mast-maker,  and  Abraham  Col- 
lins, sail-maker,  who  were  brothers-in-law,  bought  the 
Masons'  lodge  for  four  thousand  dollars.  They  paid 
one-fourth  cash,  and  gave  a  bond  and  mortgage  for 
the  balance.  On  Jan.  16,  1786,  they  united  in  a  de<  d 
of  trust,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  held  the 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Universal  Bap- 
tists.   The  preamble  recited  in  the  deed  is  as  follows : 

ii-ts,  Known  by  the  name 
of  the  First  Baptist  thnriii  ill  Ph.  i  ■    il  tin-  month 

of  March,  1781,  disunite  from  the  fellowship  of  said  society  divers  of 
those  members  who  held  and  professed,  and  for  so  holding  and  profess- 
ing,  the  doctrine  of  th>-  univiosii  love  of  God  and  the  final  restitution 
of  all  things  through  Jesus  ChriBt  our  Lord;  and  wheri 
hers  of  said  society  so  disunited,  and  divi  )  holding  the 

same  doctrine,  have  united  together  and  form 

called  the  Society  of  Universal  Baptists  " 

The  deeil  of  trust  recited  that  the  on.-  thousand 
dollars  paid  by  Cuthbert  and  Collins  were  raised  by 
subscription,  ami  they  being  personally  responsible 

on    the    mortgage   and    bond,    it    was   stipulated    that 
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they  should  have  the  right  to  indemnify  themselves 
in  case  of  hostile  proceedings  upon  either  of  those 
instruments.  Winchester,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
preached  most  of  the  time  until  he  went  to  England, 
in  the  fall  of  1787.  He  remained  there  nearly  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  published  several  books. 
He  came  back  in  1794,  and  was  preaching  at  Phila- 
delphia in  tbeautumn  of  1795-96,  but  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1797,  aged  eighty-seven.  While  he 
was  in  England,  Rev.  Moses  Winchester,  a  half- 
brother,  supplied  the  congregation,  but  he  died  in 
1793,  and  was  buried  in  the  Sparks'  (or  Seventh-Day 
Baptist)  Cemetery,  on  Fifth  Street,  above  Chestnut. 

The  doctrines  of  Murray  and  Winchester  were  suf- 
ficiently alike  to  be  easily  reconciled.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  a  preliminary  conference  in  1789,  and 
by  a  convention  which  met  at  the  Masons'  lodge  in 
Philadelphia,  May  25,  1790.  The  ministers  present 
were  John  Murray,  Nicholas  Cox,  Artis  Seagreave, 
William  Worth,  David  Evans,  Moses  Winchester, 
and  Duncan  McClain.  They  adopted  Articles  of 
Faith  recognizing  "  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  a 
belief  in  one  God,  infinite  in  all  His  perfections,  and 
one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  Christ  Jesus, 
.  .  .  who,  by  the  merit  of  His  death  and  the  efficacy 
of  His  Spirit,  will  finally  restore  the  whole  human 
race  to  happiness."  A  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
in  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law  were  also  agreed 
to.  A  plan  of  church  government  was  adopted. 
Annual  meetings  of  this  Conference  were  held  for 
some  years.  The  records  preserved  go  as  far  as  1807. 
By  the  Convention  of  May,  1790,  the  Universalist 
Baptist  Society  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  society  was 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  disciples  of  Murray  and 
Winchester,  which  was  called  "  the  First  Independent 
Church  of  Christ,  commonly  called  Universalists." 
Mr.  Murray  was  in  the  city  for  some  time  that  year, 
and  preached  to  them;  but,  his  sermons  attracting 
larger  audiences  than  could  be  accommodated  at  the 
lodge,  some  were  preached  at  the  University. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellet,  daughter  of  Israel  Israel,  an  early 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings in  Lodge  Alley  somewhere  about  1788-90,  thus 
describes  the  place, — 

"II  was  a  rough,  unsightly  structure,  the  room  largo  and  unfinished. 

The  only  furniture  was  common  wooden  henches  on  each  side  of  the 

aisle  leading  to  the  piimitive  pulpit,  an    luisijhtn/  box  surrounded  with 

i.i.  h  .-at  th.-  elders  of  the  church,  who  would  commence 

ling  a  few  chapters  from   the    Bihle,  sing  a  hymn,  after 

v.ial,  linn  exhortations  to  the  congregation, — themen 

occupying  one  side  of  the  house  and  tin-  women  the  other.    A  very 

poor  and   much-worn   Bible  was  the  only  1 Ic,  with   the  exception  of 

Watte*  Hymns,  that  I  evei  saw  there.  Sometimes  traveling  ministers 
would  hold  foi  th,  t<>  the  great  delight  of  the  members, — one  of  whom,  I 

think,  was  tile  eelehrated  l>r.  Pi  irstley." 

How  long  the  society  remained  at  Masons'  Hall 
after  the  union  of  1790  is  not  certain.  The  Philadel- 
phia Directory  for  179."..  published  in  the  early  part 
of  that  year,  in  the  appendix  gives  the  names  of  "all 
the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
(  jinl    ;nitl  where  situated,  with  the  names  of  their  re- 


spective pastors,  and  says,  "Universalists  perform 
Divine  worship  in  the  Anatomical  Hall,  Fifth  Street, 
between  Chestnut  and  Walnut,  and  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Hugh  White." 

In  the  same  Directory,  in  the  alphabetical  portion, 
is  the  following:  "White,  Rev.  Hugh,  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Church,  schoolmaster,  No.  146  Spruce 
Street." 

There  is  nothing  else  said   about   the   Universal 

J  Church  in  this  Directory,  nor  does  the  name  of  Win- 
chester appear  in  it.    Rev.  Hugh  White  is  represented 

1  to  have  died  in  the  yellow  fever  visitation  of  1793. 
In  1793  it  was  determined  to  obtain  better  accom- 
modations for  the  congregation.  Subscriptions  were 
therefore  raised  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  There 
were  forty-nine  subscribers,  who  gave  about  four  hun- 
dred  pounds   Pennsylvania   currency,  being   nearly 

|  eleven  hundred  dollars.  A  piece  of  ground  was  pur- 
chased on  the  south  side  of  Lombard  Street,  begin- 
ning at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  west  of 

i  Fourth  Street,  and  being  one  hundred  feet  front  on 

|  Lombard  Street  by  seventy-eight  feet  in  depth.    The 

I  price  was  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  deed  was  made 
in  trust  to  Thomas  Francis,  Israel  Israel,  Anthony 
Cuthbert,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Elisha  Gordon,  James 

I  Moore,  and  John  Vannest.  Upon  this  ground  they 
built  a   church    building,  eighty   feet  on   Lombard 

!  Street  by  fifty  feet  in  depth.     The  location  was  badly 
chosen,  and  they  were  much  cramped  lor  means. 
Thomas,   in   his   history,   says,   "  The   walls   were 

j  without  plastering,  and  the  only  seats  plain  benches. 
I  was  told  that  the  first  pulpit  was  a  rough  platform, 

;  made  by  a  mast-maker  and  a  shoemaker.'' 

Elhanan  Winchester  preached  in  that  building 
from  1794  to  1796.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  who  held  the  position  of  pastor  in 
1801.  In  1796,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  English 
divine  and  philosopher,  delivered  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  "  Revealed  Religion"  in  the  Lombard 
Street  Church.  A  political  meeting  was  held  there 
Nov.  6,  1798,  Israel  Israel  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  numbers  among  the  helpers  of  Uni- 
versalism  at  different  periods  some  who  were  not 
members  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  were  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shippen,  Thomas  Say,  Christopher  Marshall 
(who  wrote  in  favor  of  Universalist  doctrines),  and 
Thomas  Dobson  (bookseller  and  publisher,  known  in 
literature  as  the  American  publisher  of  the  "Cyclo- 
psedia,"a  very  famous  work  when  reprinted  by  him). 
Mr.  Thomas  says  that  Dobson  for  some  time  minis- 
tered to  a  few  individuals  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  south 
side  of  Chestnut,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  says,  in  his  "  Recollec- 
tions,"— 


'Theonlj  I  I 


ivei  wlisl  I  Ihnn  h  in  the  city, 
louth  side  of  Lombard,  west 
Btead  of  my  early  youth,  I  b 


i  of  my  youth, 
Street  Beinj 
ecollei  lions  •'( 


the  place  and  its  early  history.     For  many  years  tli 
plastered,  and  there  were  no  galleries  in  it.     The 
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Joors  on  the  Lombard  Street  front,  near  to  tlie  west  etui,  while  the 
pulpit  wan  on  the  south  side.  There  was  a  cellar  under  the  whole, 
which  yielded  a  revenue  as  a  place  for  the  storage  of  liquor  and  gro-  ' 
ceries  in  general.  Who  began  the  Lombard  Street  enterprise  I  know 
not;  but  It  is  certain  that  the  actors  were  men  of  small  means,  fur  it 
was  a  lougwhile  before  the  house  conbl  he  culled  a  finished  edifice,  even 
according  to  the  most  ordinary  taste,  for  the  occupants  were  obliged  to  | 
rent  it  for  the  use  of  singing  schools,  lectures,  etc.,  in  order  to  meet 
current  expenses.  For  a  long  series  of  years  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  settled  pastor,  and,  the  dependence  being  on  casual  supplies, 
there  was  no  obvious  increase  of  the  congregation.  As  it  was  important 
to  rally  once  in  awhile,  and  to  make  a  great  effort  to  draw  out  the 
people,  the  eccentric  and  shrewd  John  Murray  was  frequently  brought 
from  Boston  to  beat  up  for  recruits  to  the  popular  standard." 

In  the  foregoing  account  the  Baptist  sect  are  ob- 
served to  have  lost  more  than  any  other  by  this  defec- 
tion. Besides  the  two  Winchesters,  they  lost  Rev. 
Nicholas  Cox,  Rev.  William  Worth,  of  Pittsburgh 
Baptist  Church,  also  Rev.  Abel  Sargent,  and  prob- 
ably others.  Cox  was  a  Philadelphian,  and  had 
labored  in  Warren  and  Sussex  Counties,  N.  J.  In 
1790  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  adopted 
the  following : 

"This  Association  lament  that  they  have  occasion  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  that  part  of  Zion  we  represent  to  another  awful  instance 
of  departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Nicholas  Cox, 
late  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  having  espoused,  and  artfully  as  well  as 
strenuously  endeavored  to  propagate,  the  fatal  views  of  the  universal 
restoration  of  bad  men  and  devils  from  hell,  as  such  we  caution  in 
churches  those  of  our  sister  Associations  and  Christian  brothers  of  every 
denomination  to  beware  of  him." 

In  the  year  1800,  Rev.  Thomas  Jones  was  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Lombard  Street. 
During  his  pastorate  he  was  assisted  by  Timothy 
Banger,  an  accountant  and  layman  preacher,  and 
intimate  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  His  name  first 
appears  in  the  minutes  of  a  Convention  in  1805. 
Thomas  says,  "  He  never  had  a  pastorate,  but  was 
eminently  useful  as  a  preacher,  especially  during 
the  many  unsettled  eras  of  our  cause  in  Philadel- 
phia." In  1821,  Rev.  Abner  Kneeland  wrote  of  him 
as  "an  amiable  and  worthy  brother,  who  has  always 
rendered  his  services  gratuitously,  and  who  has  sup- 
plied the  desk,  when  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
vacant  (excepting  what  time  it  was  thought  best  that 
the  doors  of  the  church  should  be  closed)  for  more 
than  twenty  years." 

Rev.  Thomas  Jones  only  remained  until  1804,  when 
he  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  Gloucester, 
after  a  ministerial  service  of  forty-three  years.  He 
was  educated  at  the  seminary  established  by  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  at  Treveca,  Wales,  nil 
came  to  America  in  1796.  Until  1807  tin-  church 
was  only  supplied  at  irregular  intervals,  but  in  that 
year  Rev.  Noah  Murray,  of  Connecticut,  took  charge. 
He  had  been  the  first  Universalist  preacher  in  Brad- 
ford County,  Pa.,  and  a  monument  stands  to  his  mem- 
ory at  the  town  of  Athens,  erected  by  the  North  Branch 
Association  ofUniversalists.1  In  1808  lie  retired  from 
the  Lombard  Street  Church,  and  for  a  year  Elders 


Timothy  Hanger  and  John  Rutters  wen-  lay  preach- 
ers. The  next  settled  pastor  w;i<  Rev.  i  leorge  Rich- 
ards, in  July,  1809.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
repute,  a  poet,  and  a  lecturer,  particularly  on  Masonry. 
The  church  grew  apace  under  his  care.  11  is  sermon 
on  the  "Burning  of  the  Richmond  Theatre,  Dec.  26, 
1811,"  was  printed  and  widely  circulated.  In  the 
same  year  he  also  took  the  editorship  <•!'  tin-  Free- 
mason's Magazine. 

Serious  dissensions  arose  in  the  First  Universalist 
Church  in  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  political  and 
national  antipathies  that  then  existed.  Among  the 
members  were  three  Englishmen  and  their  families. 
These  were  Thomas  Dallett,  Elijah  Dallett,  the  elder, 
and  Thomas  Lay.  They  were  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  they  had  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  but  were  compelled  to 
await  the  legal  interval.  Upon  some  occasion  of 
business  in  the  church  the  votes  of  these  three  per- 
sons were  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  tiny  were 
not  citizens,  and  the  ballots  were  thrown  nut  by  the 
officers,  who  sympathized  with  the  anti-English  party. 
The  result  was  that  the  Dallettsand  Lay  were  refused, 
and  they  withdrew  from  the  congregation.  This  se- 
cession was  of  disastrous  consequence.  All  the  per- 
sons who  attended  services  and  supported  the  church, 
but  were  not  allowed  a  voice,  went  out.  and  stripped 
1  it  almost  entirely  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  attend- 
ants. The  two  Dalletts  and  Lay  united  with  them, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  seceders  to  establish  a  new- 
church,  which  they  called  the  Church  of  the  Resti- 
tution. Mr.  Thomas  says  that  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  persons  in  this  movement.  They 
met  in  the  fall  of  1S12,  at  the  court-house,  at  Sixth 
ami  Chestnut  Streets,  ami  afterward  at  the  hall  of  the 
University,  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch.  Rev.  .Mr. 
Richards  went  out  with  them,  but  he  could  not 
stand  the  strain  anil  excitement  of  controversy.  The 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  heightened  perhaps 
by  want  (for  the  old  congregation  was  indebted  to 
him  for  services,  ami  the  new  one  was  a 
promptly  meet  the  requirements  of  hi-  i  i 
gether  with  domestic  troubles,  affected  his  mind,  lie 
XVUs  placed  in  th.'  Pennsylvania  Bospital,  and  died 
tin. re,  by  sniehle,  aliout  March  1, 1814.     Hi-  remains 

lie  buried  in  the  rear  ol    the   Lombard  Street  Church. 

The  fad  of  a  minister  committing  suicide  seemed  t" 

the  people  a  terrible  thing,  and  Mr.  Richards'  Belf- 

murder    was    a    heavy    blow   to   the    I'ni ver-ali-t    per- 
suasion.     After    the    death    of    Mr.    Richards    the 
'  Church  of  the  Restitution  ceased  altogether. 

at ure  ap- 
pointed Isra.l  Israel.  Elisha  Gordon,  Thoi 

Compkins,  John  Murray. 
Thomas  Kingston,  and  Thomas  F.  Gordon,  commis- 
sioners, to  conduct  a  (Inivi 

dollars  to  buy  a  burial  ground,  and  to  pay 
olleclions," 


May  11,1811, 


tilth  year 
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"The  experiment  was  a  disastrous  one  ;  tl!e  tickets  sold  slowly;  the 
drawing  was  commenced  when  only  a  -mall  amount  had  been  received, 
and  the  first  turn  of  the  wheel  brought  ont  the  grand  prize.     As  a  re- 

s,llt.  " hmvh  was  deeper  in  debt  than  before,  and  the  struggle  with 

poverty  was  along I  severe  one." 

The  controversies  and  financial  troubles,  outlined 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  weakened  the  First 
Church  so  that  for  some  years  its  doors  seemed  to  be 
open  to  anybody  who  desired  to  preach  within  its 
walls;  and  there  are  occasional  notices  in  the  news- 
papers  of  the  intention  of  wandering  clergymen  and 
religious  persons  to  speak  there.  The  eccentric 
apostle  of  itinerancy,  Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow,  preached  a 
charity  sermon  in  November,  1814,  "  for  the  re-estal>- 
lishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Female  Hospitable  So- 
ciety, for  the  relief  of  indigent  sick  persons.''  [n 
February,  1815,  it  was  announced  that  Dorothy  Rip- 
ley, "the  female  Whitefield,  will  preach  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Female  Hospitable  Society."  In  the 
early  part  of  September,  1816,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Lester, 
of  Connecticut,  was  announced  in  the  newspapers 
as  having  accepted  the  call  of  the  Universalist 
Church  on  Lombard  Street,  and  that  he  would  com- 
mence service  the  following  Sunday.  He  remained 
in  Philadelphia  about  a  year,  when  he  went  back  to 
Connecticut,  and  died  shortly  afterward.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Mitchell,  of  New  York,  preached  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1816,  and  again  in  June,  1817.  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Vliet  preached  in  the  early  part  of  Feb-  ! 
ruary,  ISIS.  In  the  same  mouth  there  came,  it  may 
be  supposed,  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorship,  Rev.  I 
David  Gilsom,  who  had  been  previously  preaching 
in  Western  New  York,  and  attracted  many,  but,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  was  not  employed. 

In  September,  1818,  Rev.  Abner  Kneelaud  assumed 
the  pastoral  cure  of  the  church,  and  a  new  schism 
soon  arose.  His  introduction  caused  au  entire  change 
in  some  of  the  principles  which  were  held  by  the 
congregation.  In  1803  the  Universalist  Convention, 
held  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  had  adopted  unanimously 
the  articles  of  religion  since  known  as  "  the  Win- 
chester Confession  of  Faith," — a  platform  upon  which 
the  General  Conventions  of  Uuiversalists  were  estab-  [ 
lished.  The  chief  tenet  thus  laid  down  was:  -'We 
believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love, 
revealed  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  one  Holy  Spirit 
of  Grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  world  of 
mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness."  This  was  a  some- 
what Trinitarian  plank,  while  Kneeland's  opinions 
were  purely  Unitarian  ;  and,  "  however  Murray  might 
distinguish  between  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  fear  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  both  he  and  Winchester  held  to 
protracted  future  misery ;  whereas,  Kneelaud  denied 
that  the  Bible  taught  any  retribution  beyond  the 
present  life."  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  referred 
io  the  articles  of  faith  embodied  in  the  church  organi- 
zation to  which  he  had  been  invited  to  minister,  and 
reserved  the  right  to  interpret  those  articles  himself. 
A  Dumber  of  families  then  withdrew,  also  Timothy 
Banger,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Dunker  con- 


gregation under  Rev.  Peter  Keyser;  but  a  majority 

remained,  and  there  were  many  accessions. 

Mr.  Kneeland  commenced  his  labors  at  the  Lom- 
bard Street  Church  by  the  delivery  of  eight  lectures 
on  "Universal  Benevolence,"  which  were  afterward 
published.  In  1822  he  edited  "The  Deist"  (12mo), 
and  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  English,  in 
two  volumes.  He  was  editor  rjf  the  Philadelphia 
Vhiversalht  Magazine  and  Christian  Messenger,  1821- 
23,  according  to  Griesbach,  which  was  printed  by 
William  Fry  and  published  by  Abraham  Small.  In 
May,  1S24,  he  published  a  "  Specimen  of  a  Pronounc- 
ing Spelling-Book  of  the  English  Language,  the 
Sounds  represented  by  Phonetic  Signs." 

His  celebrated  debate  took  place  with  Rev.  W.  L. 
McCalla,  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church,  upon 
the  question,  "  Is  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ab- 
solutely eternal  ?  or  is  it  only  a  temporary  punish- 
ment in  this  world  for  the  good,  to  be  succeeded  by 
eternal  punishment  after  death?"  Mr.  McCalla  was 
the  challenger,  and  Mr.  Kneeland  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let, Each  of  these  debaters  was  represented  by  a 
moderator,— Mr.  Kneeland  by  Rev.  William  Moss,  a 
Universalist ;  Mr.  McCalla  selected  Nathaniel  Ken- 
nedy, a  Presbyterian  elder.  These  moderators  united 
iu  the  choice  of  an  umpire  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
William  Hogan,  formerly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  discussion 
commenced  Tuesday  morning,  July  13th,  at  the 
Lombard  Street  Church,  and  continued  for  four  days. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Presbyterian  moderator,  became 
greatly  excited  during  this  controversy,  and  was  im- 
moderate in  his  expressions  to  his  associates,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  persuaded  to  retire,  and 
Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  This 
debate,  which  ended  July  17th,  was  taken  in  short- 
hand by  R.  L.  Jennings,  and  published  in  a  volume 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages.  In  the  year 
1825,  Mr.  Kneeland's  pastorate  was  closed  by  his  re- 
moval to  New  York,  and  Rev.  Nehemiah  Dodge  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  from  August  to  November.  Mr. 
Kneeland's  subsequent  career  was  a  strange  one.1 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thomas,  in  his  history,  says  of  him, — 


1  Abner  Kneeland  was  born  in  1774,  and  became  a  preacher  in  Ver- 
mont, when-  he  edited  a  work  entitled  "Mrs.  Jobuson's  Captivity." 
After  he  left  Philadelphia  he  succeeded  Rev.  Nehemiah  I1 
of  the  Second  Society  of  United  Christian  Friends— commonly  called 
"the  Second  Universalist  Society" — in  their  new  church  at  the  corner 
of  Prince  and  Orange  Streets,  New  York.  A  controversy  springing  up 
in  the  congregation,  be  and  bis  followers  left  in  thesprin 
occupied  the  New  Jerusalem  Chapel  in  Paul  Street,  where  they  organized 
the  Second  Universalist  Society.  He  edited  the  Olive  Branch  in  lsjs. 
and  published  "A  Review  of  the  Evidences  of  ('liii-tiauity"  in  1S29.  lie 
tils  ippeared  in  the  press  as  a  controversialist  id  reference  to  a  tract 
which  had  been  promulgated  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  of  the  Firth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  city  he 
evidently  revisited  in  1S'2!>.  The  journals  of  tb.it  yeal  Bay  that  on  the 
29th  of  September,  whni    Fanny  Wi  i-ht.  of  Ktigland,  and   Robert  Dale 

Owen  lectured  in  Arch  St i    Mi.  in,,  Philadelphia,  Abner  Kneeland, 

former  pa-toi  of  the  1. 1  tubal, I  Street  t'hurch,  was  a  prominent  leader  in 
The  jUce/amicV  Free  Press  was  its  organ.  Robert  Dale 
ppeal  for  funds   to  enable  the  turn, Is  of  free  inquiry  iu 
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"  lie  was  certainly  the  most  venerable  man  I  ever  Haw  in  the  pulpit. 

His  commanding  presence,  slightly  florid  complex! all-illuininating 

blue  eye,  liis  voice  never  boisterous,  his  temper  never  ruffled,  not  elo- 
quent according  to  received  standards,  but  wonderfully  impressive  in 
calmness  and  persuasive  candor,  remarkably  self-possessed, — all  these 
qualities  have  fastened  him  in  my  memory." 

The  First  Universalist  Church  had  a  Sabbath-school 
under  Rev.  George  Richards  iu  June,  1812,  when  first 
organized  containing  sixteen  children,  but  this  effort  . 
probably  came  to  grief  when  the  Richards  party  left. 
On  the  loth  of  October,  1816,  while  Rev.  Ebenezer  | 
Lester  was  pastor,  a  female  Sunday-school  was  opened, 
and  a  male  Sunday-school  was  established  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Societies  were  organized  in  the 
congregation  to  assist  these  schools,  the  members 
making  contributions  of  two  dollars  each  per  annum. 
The  number  of  members  of  each  society  was  not  more 
than  eighty  or  ninety.  Beside  instruction,  these 
schools  were  somewhat  in  the  character  of  charities, 
as  donations  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  children  were 
frequently  considered  necessary.  They  were  gener- 
ally the  children  of  poor  parents,  having  no  other 
opportunity  for  instruction,  and  were  sought  for  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys.  Here  there  was  published  in 
1819,  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-schools,  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Hymn-Book  ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Sacred  Poetry, 
consisting  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  compiled  by  Abner 
Kneeland." 

Among  the  members  of  the  First  Church  during 
this  period  was  Professor  James  P.  Espy,  scientist 
and  teacher,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
teacher  in  the  classical  school  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. His  work  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Storms," 
published  in  1841,  attracted  much  attention  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, and  his  observations  have  been  published  in 
several  volumes.  The  reports  which  he  obtained  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  collated,  and  deductions 
made.  Dr.  D.  Francis  Condie  was  from  the  time  of 
his  admission  to  membership  in  the  Lombard  Street 
Church,  September  13,  1819,  until  his  death,  an 
earnest  and  attentive  worshiper.  He  was  a  frequent 
writer  in  Universalist  periodicals. 

The  6rigin-of  the  Second  Universalist  Church  can 
be  briefly  stated.  Residents  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, in  March,  1820,  organized  a  society  and  opened 

Philadelphia  to  erect  a  public  hall.     Subscription-1 ks  were  opened  in 

the  bar-rooms  of  Tobiuson's  tavern,  next  door  to  the  Arch  Street  Thea- 
tre; at    Mrs.  Neal's  Circulating  Library;  Ht   Nathan   B. 
Arcade  ;  and  at  Joseph  McClintock'e,  morgan  Street,  near  Tenth.    John 
Butterworth,   George  D.   Henk,  John   Yeager,  John   'In 
Mason,  Francis   Brelsford,  Joseph   A.  McClintock,  Stephen    I'uiillney, 
William  J.  Young,  James  Glasgow,  Frederick  Shriver,  and  Simou  M. 
Furstwere  appointed  a  committee  tocollect  the  necessary  funds  for  that 
purpose.    Subscriptions  amounting   to   several    thousand  dollars  were 
received.    Mr.  Kneeland  became  a  friend  and  adimivi  .  ;  i 
finally  went  to  Boston,  where  he  published  the  ln><<Uijator ;  was  charged 
with  blasphemy;  afterward  went  West,  and  settled  at   - 
Des  Moines  River,  where  he  died  Aug.  J7,  1844.     Among  other  eccen- 
tricities he  became  interested    in  a  company  to  dig   up  the  valuables 
hurled  by  Capt.  Kidd,  the  pirate,  on  the  North  River. 


their  meetings  in  Commissioners'  Hall,  North  Third 
Street.  Rev.  Mr.  Kneeland  officiated.  In 
ciety  was  formed  for  the  discussion  of  LTniversalisra, 
which  was  called  the  Berean  Society.  Meetings  were 
held  ai  Commissioners'  Hall,  Northern  Liberties, and 
the  debates  were  participated  in  by  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  Universalism,  Mr.  Kneeland  takinj 
spicuous  part.  In  the  latter  part  of  Decern 
Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  visited  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained  for  three  weeks  and  preached  twelve  ser- 
mons. He  officiated  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Lombard 
Street  Church,  in  Washington  Hall,  on  Third  Street, 
north  of  Spruce,  and  at  Commissioners'  Hall,  North- 
ern Liberties,  strengthening  the  new  Second  Church. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  were  attracted  to  his  dis- 
courses, and  it  is  said  that  the  last  of  the  series  was 
preached  to  seven  thousand  hearers.  About  this  time 
Charles  Rogers,  of  Rogers  &  Brother,  hardware  mer- 
chants, advanced  seven  thousand  and  twenty-live  dol- 
lars toward  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of 
Callowhill  Street,  between  Fourtli  and  Fifth.  The 
amount  was  afterward  increased  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. A  portion  of  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  burial- 
lots,  the  church  being  set  back  from  the  street  some 
distance. 

A  building  association  was  formed  and  was  success- 
fully managed.  The  church  was  built  with  a  Doric 
front,  supported  by  columns,  and  for  a  burial-place 
underneath  the  pillars,  James  Nice,  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  paid  one  thousand  dollars.  The  build- 
ing was  sixty  by  eighty  feet.  The  ground  was  bought 
in  March,  1822,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  and  the  church  dedii 
17,  1823.  During  the  remainder  of  that  year,  ami  for 
a  portion  of  1824,  Mr.  Kneeland  officiated  in  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  assisted  by  others.  Rev.  William  Moss 
was  in  the  latter  year  selected  by  the  eon 
and  accepted  the  charge.  He  was  ordained  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1824,  in  the  Callowhill  Street  I  Ihurch. 
|  Rev.  Edward  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  preached  the 
ordination  sermon,  and  Rev.  Richard  Carrique  and 
!  Rev.  Abner  Kneeland  assisted.  Mr.  Moss  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  church  less  than  a  yi  ll 
New  England  the  following  April.  He  was  succeeded 
i  in  June  by  Rev.  Stephen  1!.  Smith,  who  had  preached 
li,-l  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1822,  at  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  and  to  the  Firs! 
Church,  in  Lombard  Street.  Thomas'  "Universal- 
ism in  Philadelphia"  -ays  of  Mr.  Smith,— 

..,,,.  „;,.;,  m  Ire  public  speaker,  with  the  single 

fault  of  pouring  out  tin    I 
until  it  seemed  that  hit  lungs  woul 

writer  he  was  vny  ll I  I 

few  marks  of  his  pen  in  Philadelphia       ' 

pamphlets." 

!      Rev.  John   S.   Thompson    preached    at   Commis- 
sioners'Hall  during  the  year  1828.    Hewa 

I  ,t  tic  Diversity  of  Glasgow;  was 

originally  a  Methodist,  and  afterward  became  a  1'ni- 
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versalist.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  that 
denomination  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  afterward  published  his  discourses  in  the 
Second  Church, — "  Universalism,  the  Keligion  of 
Jesus ;  or,  Critical  Lectures  on  the  Unity  of  God  and 
the  Salvation  of  all  Men." 

The  Messiah  Church,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Locust  and  Juniper  Streets,  is  built  of  brick,  rough 
cast  in  the  Collegiate  Gothic  style.  This  congrega- 
tion was  formed  in  1850,  and  met  for  worship  for 
some  time  in  the  Assembly  Building,  situated  at 
Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  session-room  of 
the  church  was  opened  for  worship  in  March,  1851, 
and  dedicated  November  19th  of  the  same  year,  Rev. 
Henry  Bacon,  pastor.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
Edwin  C.  Sweetzer,  D.D. 

The  Church  of  the  Restoration,  on  the  south  side 
of  Master  Street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth, 
is  built  of  brownstone.  It  was  dedicated  April  3, 
1872,  and  presents  an  attractive  appearance.  The 
pastor  is  Rev.  Frank  A.  Bisbee,  D.D. 

THE  MILLERITES. 

The  world  has  known  innumerable  excitements 
about  the  approaching  end  of  all  earthly  things. 
When  the  close  of  the  first  one  thousand  years  after 
Christ's  birth  approached,  all  Europe  ran  wild  with 
terror  and  expectation  that  lasted,  indeed,  until  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion  had  also 
come  and  gone.  Since  then,  though  many  and 
strange  millennial  prophecies  have  been  uttered,  and 
many  new  sects  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  speedy 
"Second  Advent  of  Christ,"  none  have  equaled  that 
contagious  excitement  which  ushered  in  the  century 
that  witnessed  Pope  Hildebrand's  lion-like  pontifi- 
cate. But  America  has  never  had  another  Second 
Advent  excitement  to  equal  that  which  occurred  in 
Philadelphia  in  1841-44.  A  period  of  ten  years  im- 
mediately following  1830-33  was  marked,  so  religious 
writers  of  the  time  say,  by  great  fanaticism,  and 
many  changes  in  sects.  The  probabilities  of  the 
Lord's  coming  and  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  on 
earth  were  discussed  by  thousands,  unused  to  any 
sound  logic  or  just  principles  of  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  prophecies.  Pamphlets  and  books  on  the 
subject  abounded,  written  by  men  and  women  who 
thought  that  the  day  and  the  hour  were  revealed  to 
them  by  especial  providence  or  miraculous  interposi- 
tion. It  was  reserved  for  a  simple,  ignorant,  and 
zealous  man,  of  New  England  birth,  to  begin  the 
"  Millerite  excitement,"  which  spread  from  the  woods 
of  Maine  to  the  lead-mines  of  Galena  and  the  cane- 
brakes  of  Arkansas.  Illiterate  persons,  reading  their 
Bibles  with  single-hearted  ardor,  accepted  the  doc- 
trine that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  and  that 
the  prophet  was  in  their  midst.  Fire  was  to  destroy 
the  earth  in  October,  1844.  The  excitement  in  Phila- 
delphia had  been  growing  for  two  or  more  years,  and 
by  the   summer  of  1842   it   was  indescribable.     The 


Millerite  Church  was  on  Julianna  Street,  between 
Wood  and  Callowhill,  and  there  his  followers  met, 
night  and  day,  and  watched  the  stars  and  sun,  and 
prayed  and  warned  the  unrepentant  that  the  "day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand." 

Many  of  them  began  to  sell  their  lands  and  their 
houses  at  prices  which  were  merely  nominal.  Others 
gave  away  their  personal  effects,  shut  up  their  busi- 
ness, or  vacated  their  houses.  On  a  store  on  Fifth 
Street,  above  Chestnut,  was  a  placard,  which  read 
thus : 

"This  shop  is  closed  in  honor  of  the  King  of  kings,  who  will  appear 
about  the  20th  of  October.  Get  ready,  friends,  to  crown  Him  Lord  of 
all!" 

On  a  Chester  Street  sign  was  an  inscription, — "The 
Bridegroom  is  Coming  !"  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Henry  Clay  was  making  his  celebrated  1844  canvass 
against  James  J.  Polk,  but  the  Millerites,  when  asked 
how  they  would  vote  in  November,  pointed  solemnly 
to  the  heavens,  and  declared  it  was  no  use.  People 
laboring  under  the  excitement  went  mad,  and  the 
grand  jury  was  called  upon  to  indict  the  fanatical 
preachers,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  de- 
lusion. On  one  occasion  all  the  windows  of  a  meet- 
ing-house were  surrounded  at  night  by  a  crowd  of 
young  fellows,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  darkness 
and  gloom  were  made  lurid  by  flaming  torches,  and 
the  air  resounded  with  the  roar  of  fire-crackers.  The 
saints  inside  were  wild  with  terror,  for  they  thought 
the  fiery  whirlwind  was  come.  The  Sunday  before 
the  final  day  was  an  eventful  one.  The  Julianna 
Street  chapel  was  crowded.  A  mod  of  unbelievers 
on  the  pavements  stoned  the  windows  and  hooted  at 
the  worshipers.  The  police  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties and  Spring  Garden,  and  a  sheriff's  posse,  headed 
by  Morton  McMichael,  were  on  hand  to  quell 
the  threatened  disturbance.  The  members  of  the 
congregation  repaired  to  their  homes,  and  after,  in 
many  cases,  leaving  their  doors  and  windows  open, 
and  giving  away  their  furniture,  set  out  for  the 
suburban  districts.  A  large  number  went  over  into 
New  Jersey;  but  the  chief  party  assembled  in  Isaac 
Yocomb's  field,  on  the  Darby  road,  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  Market  Street  bridge.  .  While 
here  a  furious  hurricane  strengthened  the  faith  of 
the  Millerites,  and  struck  awful  terror  to  the  souls  of 
the  timid.  It  swept  over  the  city,  destroying  ship- 
ping and  demolishing  houses.  The  Ledger  a  few 
days  before  had  said,  "  If,  on  the  22d  or  23d  of  this 
month,  there  should  be  a  storm,  or  the  day  be  as 
black  and  inauspicious  as  days  in  the  calendar  can 
occasionally  be,  it  will  add  to  the  delusion." 

The  crowd  at  Darby  was  gathered  within  two  tents, 
but  so  great  was  it  that  the  children  for  two  days 
were  obliged  to  run  about  the  fields  exposed  to  the 
peltings  of  a  pitiless  storm,  and  crying  for  their  pa- 
rents. The  parents,  clad  in  thin  white  "ascension- 
robes,"  were  almost  exhausted  for  want  of  food,  slept 
on  the  cold,  wet  ground,  and  prayed  and  hymned 
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and  groaned  incessantly.  At  midnight  of  the  22d 
the  "  Bridegroom"  was  to  come,  and  a  rain  of  fire  was 
to  descend  from  the  heavens,  and  the  saints  were  to 
be  gathered  up  in  a  whirlwind.  There  they  stood, 
on  that  black  and  tempestuous  October  night,  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  with  fear,  their  faces  upturned, 
and  every  eye  strained  to  catch  a  beam  of  the  awful 
light  piercing  the  clouds.  The  morning  broke,  and 
with  it  came  the  end  of  the  delusion.  The  assem- 
blage dispersed  in  despair,  and  slunk  away  silently 
and  downcast  to  their  homes.  One  man  in  his  ascen- 
sion-robes had  sat  all  night  on  his  wife's  grave  ready 
to  catch  her  resurrected  body,  and  in  her  embrace  to 
be  translated  into  heaven.  When  the  woe-begoue 
company  arrived  in  the  city,  the  first  intelligence 
from  their  former  associates  was  that  one  of  their 
preachers  had  decamped  out  West  with  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  Many  a  happy  family  was  broken  up 
by  the  effects  of  the  mania,  and  many  a  man  was 
reduced  to  penury. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  also  an  encampment  by 
Camac's  woods,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  where  one 
party  waited  for  the  "transformation  scene."  A 
writer  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  about  1874, 
says,  "  I  was  a  young  man  at  that  time,  in  a  counting- 
house,  near  Arch  Street  wharf,  and  I  well  remember 
the  Wartman  brothers,  who  were  draymen  at  Arch 
and  Water  Streets,  and  had  their  stand  there.  One 
of  the  brothers  was  so  infatuated  with  Millerism  as 
to  offer  his  share  in  the  business  for  sale,  and  he 
nearly  went  insane  from  his  belief." 

Miscellaneous  Churches.— Besides  the  religious 
denominations  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  this 
city  the  following  churches  of  other  religious  sects: 

ADVENT   CHRISTIAN   CHUKCH. 
Edwin  King,  corresponding  secretary. 
Advent  Christian   Mission,  corner  of   Twenty-fifth  and   Huntingdon 

Streets.     No  settled  pastor. 
Second  Advent,  Mount  Vernon  Street,  below  Broad.    Rev.  Mr.  Graham, 
E.  F.  Sergisson. 

LATTER-DAY   SAINTS. 
Mormon,  Joseph  Smith,  Jb.,  Branch,— Anti-Polygamous. 
Church,  northeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Callowhill  Streets.     Elder  Joseph 
A.  Stewart. 

Moemon,— Polygamous. 
Congregation,  Caledonia  Hall,  Pine  Street,  above  Second.    Elder  Joseph 
Mullett. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS. 
West  Philadelphia  Institute  Hall,  Fortieth  and  Sanson!  Streets. 

CHURCH   OP  GOD. 
First,  corner  of  Germantown  Avenue  and  Berks  Street.    Rev.  George 

Sigler. 
Mission,  Richmond  Street,  below  Shackamaxon. 

DISCIPLES   OR   CHRISTIANS. 
First,  Twelfth  Street,  above  Wallace.    Bev.  C.  Q.  Wright. 
Second,  Frankford.     Rev.  Carroll  Ghent. 

Third,  Holly  Street,  above  Forty-first.     Rev.  A.  B.  Chamberlain. 
Fourth.  Twenty-second  Street,  above  Montgomery  Avenue.    Rev.  0.  A. 
Bartholomew. 

EVANGELICAL   ASSOCIATION. 
Rev.  J.  Teakel,  presiding  elder  of  Atlantic  Conference. 
Christ,  Eighth  Street,  below  Girard  Avenue.     Rev.  J.  D.  Woodring. 


Emanuel,  Fourth  Street,  below  Poplar.     Rev.  J.  I'.  Scbnata.    Services 

in  German. 

Southwark,  Fifth  Street,  above  Washington  1 

St.  John,  corner  of  Sixth  mid  Dimpi,  KoKuerr. 

St.  John   Mission,  Nicetuwn  ;  and  /i,,n  M1--1.. 

seph  Steltzer. 
Zion,  liitteuhouse  Street,  near  Green  (Germantow  n).     Bev.  William  A. 

Leopold,    Morning  services,  German ;  evening,  English. 

SPIRITUAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

first    Ass. .nation  uf  Spiritualists,  hall   corner  of  Eighth    and   Spring 

Garden  Streets. 
Keystone  Association  of  Spiritualists,  northeast  corn.'i   i 

Spring  Garden  Sheets.      Joseph   Wood,  president. 
Second  Spiritualist  Church,  Tli.mipi.uii  Street,  below  Front. 

UNDENOMINATIONAL   MISSIONS. 

Clarence,  near  Municipal  Hospitnl.     Henry  w.  Kouns,  supci  intendent. 
Free  Gospel  Tabernacle,  Ite.-i.ii,  Hall,  Seventh  nod  Dickinson  Streets. 

Rev.  William  B.  Cullis. 
Kensington  Mission,  Girard  Avenue,  east  of  litis  Street. 
Meadow  Chapel,  Moyamensing  Avenue, above  Seventh.     John  A.  Naff, 

superintendent. 
Park  Avenue  Union  Mission,  Diamond  Street,  above  Twentieth. 
Salvation  Army  Post,  Richmond  street,  west  ,d"  Shuck. m 
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Street,   Jasper    Street,   below    Lehigh 


CHAPTER    XXXV  I  I  I. 

CHARITABLE    AXI>    BENEVOLENT    AND    RELIGIOUS 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Almshouses.— Although  the  original  settlers  of 
Philadelphia  were  persons  of  means  and  uf  industry, 
so  that  it  was  a  boast  about  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  province  that  "  no  one  need  ever  starve 
or  be  in  want  in  this  fruitful  country,"  tin-  lap-.-  of 
years  brought  idle  persons  to  tin-  town,  or  misfortune 
overwhelmed  some  of  those  who  were  already  there, 
so  that  they  were  really  in  want  of  assistance. 

An  act  for  the  better   provision  of  the   poor  was 
passed  in  1700,  and  repealed  by  the  queen  in  council 
in  1705.     The  Assembly  adopted  a  new  law  in  the 
latter  year,  by  which  ii  was  directed  thai  \  i 
the  peace  should  annually  appoint  two  overseers  of 
the  poor  for  each  township,  and  might   for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  levy  a  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound 
en  nal  and  personal  estate  of  citizens,  and   lour  shil- 
lings per  head  on  all  citizens  not  otherwise  rated  "to 
be  employed  for  the  relief  of  poor,  indigent,  and  im- 
potent   persons,   inhabiting  within   the  -aid   town- 
ships."   'flu'  system   established    foi    thi 
seems  to  have  been  by  personal  relief,  as  the  names  of 
the  beneficiaries  were  entered  in  thi 
Common  Council  in  17TJ  resolved,  "the  poor  of  this 
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City,  Dayly  Increasing,  it  is  ye  opinion  of  this  Coun- 
cil that  a  Workhouse  be  immediately  Hired  to  Im- 
ploy  poor  P'sons  &  Sufficient  P'sons  appointed  to 
keep  them  at  Work."  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
were  empowered  to  attend  to  this  business,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  were  authorized  to  find  a  conveni- 
ent building  for  a  work-house.  Whether  they  carried 
out  this  direction  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of 
Councils,  which  contain  no  further  reference  to  the 
subject. 

The  establishment  in  the  succeeding  year  of  the 
Friends'  Almshouse  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
relief  of  the  public.  Yet  that  institution  was  strictly 
confined  to  the  relief  of  poor  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  it  was  not  available  as  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  general  public.  In  1717  it  was  directed 
that  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  should  wear  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
upper  garment  a  large  Roman  P,  together  with  the 
initial  of  the  county,  city,  or  place  of  which  the 
pauper  was  an  inhabitant.  The  said  letters  to  be  cut 
either  in  red  or  blue  cloth,  as  the  overseers  of  the 
pour  shall  direct.  Every  poor  person  who  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  wear  such  a  badge  was  liable  to 
the  suspension  or  withdrawal  of  the  relief,  and  also 
to  whipping  and  keeping  at  hard  labor  for  twenty-one 
days.1  The  Assembly  passed  an  act  in  1717  author- 
izing the  erection  of  work-houses  in  Philadelphia, 
Chester,  and  Bristol.  The  preamble  of  the  act  de- 
clared that  for  want  of  proper  prisons  or  houses  of 
correction  evil-doers  escaped  uupunished,  and  servants 
who  for  their  neglect  and  abuses  should  be  kept  at 
work  in  such  houses  have  become  incorrigible.  In 
Philadelphia  a  work-house  was  directed  to  be  estab- 
lished within  three  years.  It  was  to  be  managed  by 
a  board  of  assistants  of  the  poor,  appointed  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  and  couuty.  But  this 
direction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  immediately 
obeyed.  The  outdoor  system  of  relief  was  still  main- 
tained. In  1729  the  overseers  of  the  poor  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  setting  forth  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  they  labored  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  poor  from  foreign  ports  and  neighoring  prov- 
inces, and  likewise  from  the  insolvent  debtors  and 
their  wives  and  children.  The  city  having  recom- 
mended this  application,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
loan  the  mayor  and  commonalty  one  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  applied  to  purchasing  a  piece  of  ground  and 
building  an  almshouse  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
city.  The  Council  received  this  money  in  1720,  and 
the  mayor  and  alderman,  Plumsted  and  James  Steel, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  fix  upon  a  proper 
place  to  build  the  almshouse,  to  draw  a  plan,  and  to 
make  estimates. 

In  the  succeeding  year  a  square  of  ground  was 
bought  from  Aldran   Allen  for  two  hundred   pounds 


j  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  John  Knight,  and 
was  a  square  bounded  by  Third,  Fourth,  Spruce,  and 
Pine  Streets.  The  lot  was  then  a  green  meadow. 
The  building  was  of  brick,  and  probably  finished  in 
1731  or  1732.  The  main  front  faced  Third  Street, 
from  which  there  was  an  entrance  by  a  stile.  The 
great  gate  was  on  Spruce  Street.  There  was  a  piazza 
all  around  the  building,  and  in  general  appearance 
the  house  resembled  the  Friends'  Almshouse,  upon 
Walnut  Street,  west  of  Third.  Here,  beside  the  asy- 
lum for  paupers,  was  established  an  infirmary,  or 
hospital,  with  accommodations  for  the  sick  and  in- 
sane, which  was  the  commencement  of  the  institu- 

'  tion  which  has  always  been  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  almshouse,  and  has  been  known  of  late 
years  as  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Although  this 
building  was  erected  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
it  must  have  been  in  use  by  the  county  as  well. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  tax-rate,  the 
county  justices  having  full  authority  to  make  levies, 
and  the  State  really  having  furnished  the  money  by 
which  the  almshouse  was  built.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  this  almshouse,  which  was 
probably  the  first  set  up  on  public  account  in  the 
province,  the  Assembly  passed  a  new  statute  in  rela- 
tion to  the  relief  of  the  poor  March  20,  1735. 

They  regulated  the  manner  in  which  persons  who 
came  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  any  township 
or  county,  except  those  who  arrived  from  Europe, 
might  obtain  a  legal  settlement.  Housekeepers  or 
inhabitants  who  received  into  their  dwellings  persons 
not  having  legal  settlement  were  bound  to  give 
prompt  notice  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  under 
penalty.  There  were  particular  directions  as  to  how 
persons  removing  should  secure  or  keep  their  settle- 
ments. The  act  said,  "The  almshouse  built  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  may,  if  well  regulated,  be  of 
service  and  help  to  ease  the  inhabitants  of  the  taxes 

|  yearly  assessed  on  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor."  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  were 
given  authority  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the 

I  almshouse.  Even  at  this  early  day  abuses  in  furnish- 
ing public  supplies  had  been  noticed,  against  which 
complaint  and  absolute  legal  provisions  have  been 
directed  ever  since.  The  preamble  of  one  of  the 
sections  recites  that  "Complaints  have  been  made 
against  Overseers  of  the  Poor  who  have  supplied  the 
Poor  with  Necessaries  out  of  their  own  Stores  and 
Shops  at  exorbitant  Prices,  and  also  against  I  >\  erseers 
who  have  paid  unreasonable  Accounts  to  their 
Friends  and  Dependents  for  Services  done  the  Poor." 
After  thirteen  years  of  occupation  the  almshouse  be- 
came too  small  to  accommodate  the  persons  who 
sought  relief. 

In  1764  the  overseers  of  the  poor  represented  to  the 
Assembly  that  they  were  very  much  restricted  in  ac- 
commodation of  the  paupers.  Into  rooms  but  ten  or 
eleven  feet  square  they  had  been  obliged  to  crowd 
four  or  six   men.     The  church   was   turned   into  a 
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lodging  room  with  fifteen  beds.'  There  were  several 
persons  needing  accommodation  for  whom  there  was 
no  proper  lodging.  The  number  of  paupers  requiring 
this  care  at  that  time  was  two  hundred  and  twenty. 
In  1766  the  overseers  of  the  poor  again  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Assembly  upon  account  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  accommodation  to  the  paupers.  The  sup- 
port of  the  poor  for  1765  had  cost  three  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars.  Beside  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  out-pensioners. 
About  this  time  the  urgency  of  the  duty  to  the  poor 
attracted  the  attention  of  persons  of  benevolence  and 
means,  and  it  was  proposed  that  if  the  Assembly 
would  charter  a  corporation  with  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  almshouse  and  house  of  employment, 
such  a  company  should  be  formed.  In  compliance 
with  this  suggestion  the  Assembly  passed,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1766,  "an  act  for  the  better  employ- 
ment, relief,  and  support  of  the  poor  within  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  District  of  Southwark,  the  townships 
of  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk,  and  the  Northern 
Liberties."  By  this  law  every  person  who  contrib- 
uted ten  pounds  toward  the  purposes  of  the  almshouse 
became  thereby  a  member  of  the  corporation  with 
power  to  elect  twelve  managers,  a  treasurer,  etc.  They 
were  embodied  as  "  Contributors  to  the  Relief  and 
Employment  of  the  Poor  within  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia." As  soon  as  they  raised  a  stock  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  the  city  corporation  was  authorized  to 
borrow  on  mortgage  of  the  almshouse  premises  at 
Third  and  Spruce  Streets,  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  pay  that  over  to  the  managers  of  the  almshouse 
corporation  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  the  erection 
of  buildings,  etc.  The  contributors  were  authorized 
to  construct  a  commodious  building,  one  part  of  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reception  and  mainte- 
nance of  persons  who  were  poor  and  helpless,  and  the 
other,  called  the  house  of  employment  or  work-house, 
for  the  reception,  lodging,  and  employment  of  poor 
persons  who  were  able  to  work.  The  managers  pur- 
chased for  the  accommodation  of  the  establishment 
a  lot  of  ground  bounded  by  Spruce,  Pine,  Tenth,  and 
Eleventh  Streets.  The  price  was  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

The  buildings  were  opened  in  October,  1767.  The 
almshouse  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  L,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  forty,  two 
height,  joined  by  a  turret  thirty  feet  square,  and  four 
stories  high.  The  house  of  employment  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lot,  running  south  from  Spruce, 
fronting  Eleventh  Street,  also  in  shape  of  an  l„  so 
that  the  entire  range  of  buildings  inclosed  on  three 
sides  a  quadrangular  space.  A  large  central  building 
was  erected  on  Spruce  Street,  which  stood  between 
the  L's.  The  first  story  of  the  almshouse  and  house 
of  employment  on  the  interior  was  a  cloister  of  open 

1  This    was    the    hall    u-i"l    U    lie-   nSBemblj    I  "<»»    f">     til 

1  augers  for  religious  ami  moral  instruction,  and  uol  a 
building. 


arches.    The  buildings  on  Tenth  and  EI  vi 
occupied  two  stories  and  a  garret.    The  mail 
building,  when  finished,  was  in  height, 

with  a  hip-roof,  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola.  A 
habit  soon  grew  up  among  the  people  of  calling  this 
establishment  "the  Bettering-House,"  a  title  which 
in  time  became  somewhal  an  epithet  of  contempt. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  almshouse  in  Octoher,  1767.  and  in  three 
months  afterward  the  number  hail  increased  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  inmates  oi 
of  emploj  ii  put  to  work,  anil  in  it  were 

made  various  kinds  of  goods,  principally  of  wool. 
hemp,  and  tlax.  When,  in  years  alter,  cotton  began 
to  he  grown  in  the  United  States,  the  manufacture  of 

that  fibre  became  an  important  industry  in  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  events  of  the  Revolution,  which  resulted  in 
the    impoverishment   of   many  of   the   contributors, 
gradually  reduced  tin    membership  and  i 
of  the  institution  so  much  that,  in   1781,  th 
tun-  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  if  the  C01 
could  not  be  kept  up,  or  should  cease  to  act,  the 
overseers   of  the  poor  should   be  vested  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  corporation,  and  he  themselves  a  cor- 
poration, under  the  title  of  the  "Guardians   of  the 
Poor  of  the  Citj  of  Philadelphia."     In   ;• 
act  of  Assembly,  ii  was  ordered  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  wdio  were  to  be  "substantial  housi 
should  be  elected  annually,  sixteen  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city,  six  by  Southwark   corporation,  and 
eight  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  township  of 
the  Northern  Liberties.    Outside  of  the  city,  North- 
ern Liberties,  and  Southwark.  the  poor  were  attended 
to  by  the  overseers  of  then  itricte.     By 

,  March  ;'.  1828,  commissioners  of  Kensing- 
ton and  of  Southwark.  guardians  who  aeted  for  l'enn 
township,  were  added  to  the  number  of  guardians, 
which  was  reduced  I"  twelve.  By  the  same  act  au- 
thority was  given  for  erecting  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  poor  upon  a  suitabll 
exeeediiiLr  two  miles  from  Market  and  Broad  Streets, 
and  if  they  desired,  they  might  separate  these  build- 
ings and  erect  a  hospital  al  some  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  eastward  of  Sehuylkill  Eighth 
Street  \  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  authorized  to  he  negotiated  for  that 
purpose. 

Some   lime   alterward   two    hundred   acres 
were  purchased   in   Blockley   town-hip.  on   the  west 
side  of  the  Sehuylkill  River,  and  extending  along  the 
south  and  east  side  of  the  Baltimore  turnpil 
point  near  Chestnut  Street  and  Hall  Street,  and  the 
present    Thirty-fourth    Sin, 

in-   distinct    buildings,    i 
angles    with    each    other,    and     inclosillf     an    interior 
.   five  hundred 

men's  almshouse  fro 

building   contained   a   portico  ninety  feet    in   front, 
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supported  by  eight  columns,  in  the  Tuscan  order, 
built  of  brick  and  rough  cast,  and  was  flanked  by  two 
wings,  each  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  portico 
being  elevated  on  a  high  llightof  steps,  rising  beyond 
the  basement  story  to  those  of  the  principal  story, 
gave  to  this  group  of  buildings  a  commanding  ap- 
pearance. The  women's  almshouse  was  directly  op- 
posite the  department  for  males,  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  Between  these  buildings,  on 
the  sides,  was  the  hospital,  five  hundred  feet  front, 
and  the  house  of  employment,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, immediately  opposite.  Court-yards  and  yards 
of  labor,  gardens  and  walks,  were  allotted  to  each 
building,  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates,  the 
departments  being  separated  by  walls.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  inclosure  became  filled  up  with  buildings 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  establishment. 
The  group  of  buildings  was  considered  sufficient  to 
accommodate  four  thousand  persons,  and  the  cost 
was  about  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They 
were  first  occupied  about  the  year  1835. 

Township  Almshouses. — In  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  system  which  combined  certain  portions  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  in  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouse,  other  town- 
ships or  districts  were  compelled  either  to  rely  upon 
the  overseer  system  of  relief,  or  else  to  establish  poor- 
houses  of  their  own.  Moyamensing,  Passyunk,  King- 
sessing,  Blockley,  unincorporated  Northern  Liberties, 
Germantown,  Roxborough,  Oxford,  Bristol,  Lower 
Dublin,  Byberry,  and  Moreland  were  not  within  the 
almshouse  jurisdiction  when  the  buildings  were 
erected  at  Third  and  Spruce  Streets  or  at  Tenth  and 
Spruce  Streets.  Some  of  them  were  not  united  with 
the  city  and  other  districts  in  the  management  of  the 
main  almshouse  after  the  great  establishment  was 
built  in  Blockley.  Under  an  act  passed  April  11, 
1807,  authority  was  given  to  establish  a  public  cor- 
poration, styled  "the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of 
the  House  of  Employment  for  the  Townships  of 
Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  of  Philadelphia  County." 
Under  this  law  a  farm  was  purchased  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres,  near  the  mill-dam  of  Samuel 
Comly  and  others.  In  1823  the  guardians  of  Bristol 
town-hip  were  incorporated,  with  authority  to  erect  a 
pooi  liuu-r,  purchase  land,  etc.  In  1809,  for  German- 
town,  a  corporation  was  created,  entitled  "  The  Mana- 
gers for  the  Relief  anil  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Township  of  Germantown,  in  the  County  of  Philadel- 
phia." They  bought  a  lot,  of  ground,  containing 
twenty  acres,  and  established  an  almshouse  upon 
a  lane  east  of  the  main  road,  which  thenceforth 
was  called  lor  many  years  "Poor-House  Lane.'' 
The  township  of  Roxborough  was  authorized  to  build 
a  poor-house  in  tin'  year  1837.  The  borough  of 
Manayunk  was  united  with  the  township,  and  the 
almshouse  grounds  contained  twenty  acres.  The 
Moyamensing  Almshou-e  was  established  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  on    Iii-h    Track    l.ane,  now 


obliterated  (below  the  present  Fitzwater  Street).  It 
was  of  brick,  with  several  outhouses,  and  the  in- 
closure comprised  several  acres  of  ground. 

The  Friexds'  [or  Quaker]  Almshouse. — Char- 
ity and  benevolence  in  a  community  founded  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  been  quite  active  from  the  foundation  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  This  expectation  does  not 
seem  to  be  justified  by  facts.  Want,  suffering,  and 
sickness  went  on  for  many  years  without  attention 
being  directed  to  relief  and  comfort.  The  first  purely 
charitable  institution  known  to  have  been  established 
was  strictly  sectarian,  and  its  benevolence  was  confined 
closely  to  the  members  of  the  religious  denomination 
in  the  interests  of  which  the  so-called  charity  had 
arisen.  The  Quaker  Almshouse  was  not  a  place  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  unless  they  should  happen  to 
be  Quakers.  The  ground  was  a  gift  by  the  will  of  John 
Martin,  who  died  in  1702,  and  devised  the  property 
on  Walnut  Street  to  Thomas  Chalkley,  Ralph  Jack- 
son, and  John  Michener,  without  reservation  or  ex- 
pression of  desire  that  they  should  hold  it  for  any 
trust.  The  devisees,  however,  understood  from  con- 
versations with  Martin  in  his  lifetime  why  he  made 
this  devise  to  them,  and  they  represented  to  the 
Mouthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  there 
was  an  understanding  that  Martin  intended  that 
"his  estate  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  use  of  poor 
Friend--  according  to  this  meeting's  direction."  Small 
houses  appear  to  have  been  erected  upon  this  ground 
for  almshouse  purposes  before  1714,  and  "  a  messuage 
and  messuages"  are  spoken  of  in  a  declaration  made 
by  the  executors  of  John  Martin's  will  in  that  year. 
The  front  building,  quaint  in  its  appearance  and 
character,  which  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  lot, 
was  not  built  until  1729.  "  The  central  portion  rose 
above  a  simply  ornamented  doorway  to  an  open- 
arched  entrance  which  led  from  the  street  by  steps  to 
the  garden  and  buildings  in  the  rear.  The  ground 
was  naturally  higher  than  the  level  of  the  street. 
The  central  building  rose  above  the  wings  two  stories 
in  height,  one  of  them  being  of  a  basement  character. 
The  garrets  were  under  a  steep-pitched  roof.  The 
centre  had  a  third  story  and  garrets.  Four  chimneys 
were  conspicuous  from  the  street.  The  eaves  were 
heavy  and  the  roofs  pitched  sharp  and  high.  The 
entire  appearance  of  the  structure  was  peculiar,  and 
unlike  anything  else  to  be  seen  in  the  city.  There 
was  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  oddity  of  the 
structure  in  a  little  one-story  building  with  steep  gar- 
ret-room on  the  west,  which  in  modern  times  was 
known  as  the  Wigmore  House,  in  which  lived  atone 
time  Joseph  A.  Wigmore,  a  bottler,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  occupation  by  his  widow,  famous  for 
many  years  among  the  young  population  as  a  fabri- 
cator of  molasses  candy.' 

The  Friends'  Almshouse  has  no  story  of  romance  or 

1  WYstrutt,  Historic  Mansion*,  nu^os  'X\  liH). 
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interest  connected  with  its  history.  The  Quakers 
generally  were  thrifty,  and  were  sufficiently  econom- 
ical in  saving  to  be  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  resort 
to  the  almshouse  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  society.  There  were  in  the  yard  three  or  four 
cottages,  small  square  buildings,  which  were  inhabited 
in  the  present  century  by  old  women,  some  of  whom 
made  a  little  money  by  the  cultivation  of  roots  and 
herbs  in  the  garden.  About  1S30  there  was  a  watch- 
maker who  occupied  the  room  in  the  first  story  ad- 
joining the  main  entrance  on  the  west.  A  few  pinch- 
beck and  silver  watches  hung  on  wires  which  crossed 
the  front  window  gave  some  intimation  of  the  work 
that  might  be  done  within. 

The  plan  of  the  almshouse  building  on  the  inside 
merely  showed  what  were,  although  apparently  in  one 
building,  six  separate  and  small  houses  in  a  row,  the 
door  of  entrance  of  each  being  from  the  yard,  and  the 
block  being  divided  on  the  first  story  by  the  central 
doorway  and  entrance  from  the  street  to  the  garden. 
The  two  dwellings  on  each  side  of  either  end  may 
be  described  in  appearance  from  the  garden  as  a  one- 
story  house  with  a  garret-room,  or  a  garret  divided 
into  two  rooms.  The  central  building  was  sufficiently 
high  to  be  divided  into  two  two-story  dwelling-houses 
with  garrets.  The  cottages  in  the  yard  of  the  alms- 
house were  small  one-story  brick  buildings  with  an 
overhanging  roof  and  loft,  in  which  a  garret  was  ac- 
commodated with  a  dormer-window.  The  chimneys 
wcif  narrow  and  tall,  almost  too  big  in  appearance 
for  the  houses.  Although  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
equitable  title  to  this  property  iu  1702,  they  did  not 
get  legal  possession  of  it  by  deed  for  many  years 
afterward.  In  the  mean  while  they  had  occupied  it, 
built  upon  it,  and  in  all  respects  treated  it  as  their 
own.  In  1714  the  executors  of  John  Martin  made  a 
declaration  that  they  held  the  lots  on  Walnut  Street 
for  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  "  for  the  habi- 
tation and  succor  of  such  and  so  many  poor  and 
unfortunate  persons  of  the  people  called  Quakers  as 
the  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia 
should  nominate  and  appoint,  and  for  want  of  Buch 
poor  to  inhabit  such  premises  that  the  said  messuage 
or  messuages,  or  such  part  or  parts  thereof  happening 
to  be  vacant,  should  be  let  and  rented  to  others,  and 
that  the  rent  and  profits  thereof,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
plusage of  said  estate,  should  be  applied  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  said  people  called 
Quakers,  insuch  manner  as  the  said  Monthly  Meeting 
should  order  and  direct."  This  declaration  of  trust 
was  made  to  William  Hudson.  John  Warder,  and 
Anthony  Morris,  Jr.,  and  they  held  it  as  trustees. 
The  legal  title  seems  to  have  been  vested,  in  1751,  by 
Rebecca  James,  who  was  the  surviving  child  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Chalkley,  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
surviving  executor  of  John  Martin.  Abel  James, 
her  husband,  joined  with  her  in  the  deed  which  was 
made  to  Edward  Cathrall,  John  Reynell,  John  Armii. 
Israel   Pemberton,  John  Smith,   John    Emlen,  and 


John  Morris  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  From  these  trustees  the  title  is  traceable 
all  the  way  down.  In  regard  to  the  tenancy  of  this 
building,  it  could  never  have  been  very  large.  The 
little  cottage  houses  would  have  been  overcrowded  by 
lour  persons  each,  and  in  modern  times  rarely  con- 
tained more  than  two.  The  six  tenements  of  the  front 
building  often  could  not  have  had  more  than  from 
two  to  three  occupants  each. 

This  old  almshouse,  with  its  queer  architecture, 
was  a  peculiar  building  among  the  grander  edifices 
of  the  city  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  years.  It  was 
torn  down  in  1841,  and  upon  the  ground  and  some 
space  adjoining  in  the  almshouse  yard  was  built  a 
large,  broad,  three-  or  four-story  brick  building,  suit- 
able for  offices  for  brokers  and  others,  the  rents  of 
which  were  considerable.  One  or  two  cottage-houses 
remained  in  the  yard,  in  which  a  few  old  women  lin- 
gered long  after  business  entrenched  itself  all  round 
them.  At  length  they  had  to  go,  and  in  187G  the  cot- 
tages were  torn  down,  and  right  through  the  centre  of 
the  lot,  with  arched  entrance  from  Walnut  Street, 
was  pushed  a  long  court  or  alley  extending  to  Wil- 
ling's  Alley,  and  built  up  on  each  side  with  a  row  of 
two-story  brick  buildings,  intended  to  be  used  for 
offices,  the  passage  being  called  Walnut  Place.  This 
disposition  of  the  property  was  not  to  the  injury  of 
the  poor  people  in  whose  welfare  John  .Martin,  the 
tailor,  was  interested  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore. The  revenues  from  this  property  must  be  very 
considerable,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  are  administered  with  prudence  by  members  of 

the  society  for  the  benefit  of  their  | r,  not,  howevi  r, 

by  the  stigma  which  residents  in  an  almshouse  may 
seem  to  authorize  in  vulgar  minds.  A  better  and  less 
objectionable  method  has  been  adopted.  The  poor 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  do  not  live  in  communities 
any  more.  They  are  placed  in  respectable  families 
as  boarders,  and  the  poverty  of  their  condition  is  not 
exposed.  When  John  Martin  originated  the  idea  of 
the  almshouse  there  was  no  such  intention  of  charity 
as  this ;  but  the  diversion  of  the  fund  in  the  method 
now  adopted  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  tin 
not  beyond  what  it  might  be  supposed  the  founder  of 
the  Friends'  Almshouse  intended,  and  would  have 
directed,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  vast  changes 
that  were  to  take  place  in  manners  and  methods  of 

Magdalen  Society. — After  the  establishment  of 
the  Quaker  Almshouse  many  years  rolled  bj  before 
anystepwas  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  any 

private  institution  in  the  shape  of  an  asylum  or  home. 
The  first  instance  was  the  establishment  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Society   for   the   reformation   of   fallen  women. 

li  was  founded  in  17:>'.>.  "to  aid  in  restoring  to  the 

paths  of  virtue  women  who  have  been  robbl  d  of  their 
innocence,  and  are  desirous  of  returning  to  a  life  of 
rectitude."  Bishop  William  White,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  was  the  fir- 1  president  of  this  so- 
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ciety.  In  1802  the  society  was  incorporated.  Presi- 
dent, Rt.  Rev.  William  White;  Vice-President,  Robert 
Wharton ;  Secretary,  Samuel  Howell ;  Treasurer, 
John  Evans  ;  Standing  Committee,  Robert  Ralston, 
Thomas  Atmore,  John  Letchworth,  Robert  Wharton, 
Jesse  Cluer,  and  William  T.  Donaldson.  The  society 
bought  ground  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Schuylkill 
Second  [Twenty-first]  and  Race  Streets,  extending 
down  Race  Street  toward  Schuylkill  Third  [Twen- 
tieth! a  considerable  distance,  and  northward  half 
way  to  Vine  Street.  Here  was  erected  a  house  of 
moderate  dimensions,  which,  in  1810,  could  accom- 
modate ten  or  twelve  women.  At  a  later  period  a 
broad  and  imposing  four-story  brick  building  was 
erected  in  front.  High  brick  walls  on  all  sides  shut 
out  the  inmates  from  sight  of  the  world,  and  if  refor- 
mation is  an  effect  of  solitude  the  building  and 
grounds  are  well  suited  to  effect  the  purpose. 

Officers  far  1882.— President,  William  Purves;  Vice-President,  Henrj 

H.  Shenerd;  Secretary,  Andrew  II.  Mill -r ;  Tini-ur-i,  Richard  t'ad- 
bni\  :  M.m.i-'  [-.  Henry  I'.  Shenerd,  Thomas  A.  Robinson,  ColsonHies- 
kell,  Richard  Cadhnry,  S.  Weir  Lewis,  Andrew  H.  Miller,  Samuel  B. 
Iltnv,  A-.i  a  Wing  ;  Physicians,  Dr.  Jain  es  J.  Levick,  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Watson  ;  Matron,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Freeberger. 

The  Rosine  Association,  a  society  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Magdalen  Society,  was  established 
about  1S47,  the  object  being  "  to  rescue  from  vice  and 
degradation  that  class  of  women  who  have  forfeited 
their  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  virtuous."  The  so- 
ciety was  incorporated  April  10, 1848,  and  established 
a  house  on  Eighth  Street,  above  Wood,  and  subse- 
quently  at  No.  3216  Germantown  Avenue,  below 
the  Rising  Sun  Lane. 

Officer*.—  President,  Mrs. I. Newton  Peirce;  Vice-President,  Mrs.Bar- 

i  i .-  -i  li.iu      lieasnier,  Elizabeth  II  lament;  Secretaiy,  Viuletta  Wai  basse; 

Coi  iesi linu  Secretary,  Harriet  S.  French,  M.D. ;  Managers,  Mary  A. 

Kintzle,  Sarah  C.  Walker,  Sarah  B.  Brotfaerton,  Rebecca  Hampton,  Jo- 
anna Hatten,  Elizabeth  C.  M.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hitman,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Baker,  Mrs.  H.ttio  S.oa-e;  I'M  -n  i.m,  \nn.i 
51    Marshallj  Solicitor,  Harry  C.  Hawkins. 

The  Orphans'  Society— On  the  20th  of  March, 
1814,  ladies  connected  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Third  and  Arch  Streets,  resolved,  at  a 
meeting  held  by  them,  to  establish  an  asylum  for  the 
care  and  education  of  orphan  children.  Their  meas- 
ures were  so  well  taken  that  they  were  able  to  estab- 
lish and  open  a  home  on  the  3d  of  March,  1815.  Ap- 
plication made1  to  the  Legislature  was  followed  by  a 
charter  for  "  The  Orphans'  Society  of  Philadelphia." 
Women  only  were  members.  They  were  admitted  on 
payment  of  two  dollars  per  year,  or  thirty  dollars  for 
life  membership.  The  First  Directress  was  Sarah 
Ralston;  Second  Directress,  Julia  Rush;  Secretary, 
Maria  Dorsey  ;  Treasurer,  Mary  Yorke.1 

Upon  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Schuylkill  Fifth  |  Eighteenth]  Street,  a  broad  two- 
story  brick  building,  with  a  handsome  doorway,  was 
erected.     The  institution  was  conducted  successfully, 

iSoevel.  i.  pp.684,  Si 


with  benefit  to  the  young  and  satisfaction  to  the 
ladies  who  were  interested  in  the  society.  But,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1822,  a  terrible  disaster  occurred. 
A  fire  broke  out  at  an  early  morning  hour,  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  was  intensely  cold.  Schuylkill 
Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets  were  at  that  time  far  out  of 
town,  and  a  fire  there  was  not  certain  of  being  imme- 
diately noticed,  nor  made  the  subject  of  an  alarm. 
The  engine  and  hose  companies  were  slow  in  coming 
on  the  ground,  and  they  were  sparsely  manned.  Fire- 
plugs were  few,  and  most  of  them  frozen,  and  there 
was  every  facility  for  the  spread  of  the  flames.  There 
were  ninety  orphan  children  in  the  asylum  at  the 
time;  sixty-seven  of  them  were  rescued,  but  twenty- 
three  were  unable  to  escape,  and  were  burned  to  death. 
Those  who  were  saved  were  received  in  the  Widows' 
Asylum  adjoining.  Before  night  of  the  day  on  which 
this  occurred  plentiful  donations  of  bedding,  cover- 
ing, and  clothes,  with  food,  made  the  frightened 
little  creatures  comfortable.  The  cause  of  the  fire 
was  determined  to  be  the  catching  of  the  woodwork 
of  a  floor  by  the  defective  manner  in  which  a  boiler 
was  placed  upon  the  masonry  which  supported  it. 
The  building  was  totally  destroyed.  The  firemen 
could  do  but  little  to  save  it.  Their  hose  burst  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold.  The  chambers  and  valves  of 
their  engines  were  filled  with  ice,  and  those  machines 
would  not  work.  The  best  they  could  do  was  to  try 
and  save  the  lives  of  the  children,  several  of  whom 
were  rescued  by  their  undaunted  courage.  A  few 
days  after  the  fire  a  house  on  Market  Street,  west  of 
Broad,  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  orphans, 
and  the  family  was  removed  there.  Much  sympathy 
was  felt  by  citizens  and  the  people  of  the  country  in 
consequence  of  this  terrible  calamity,  and  assistance 
came  forward  with  alacrity.  The  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Orphans' 
Society  toward  the  expense  of  constructing  a  new  build- 
ing. Private  contributions  came  forward  liberally,  and 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  dollars.  Encouraged  by  this,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  rebuilt  the  asylum.  William 
Strickland  prepared  a  plan.  The  new  building  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  that  first  erected,  more  particu- 
larly as  to  the  style  of  the  doorway  and  entrances. 
It  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Schuylkill  Fifth 
[Eighteenth]  and  Cherry  Streets,  and  had  a  front  to 
the  west.  The  size  was  fifty-three  by  one  hundred 
feet.  There  was  a  basement,  principal  and  attic 
stories,  substantially  built,  and  of  good  materials. 
The  basement  was  arched  throughout,  rendering  the 
first  and  second  floors  completely  fire-proof.  The 
stairs  were  of  stone  from  the  foundation  to  the  bed- 
room floor.  All  the  rooms  in  the  attic  story  had  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  large  hall  and  stairs, 
thereby  affording  the  utmost  safety  to  the  numerous 
tenants.  The  building  was  calculated  to  accommo- 
date a  family  of  two  hundred  persons.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding  stable,  water-cistern,   and    the   introduction 
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of  the  Schuylkill  water,  was  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  This  institution  continued  in  operation  after 
the  reconstruction  for  nearly  fifty  years.  About  1871 
it  was  found  that  the  ground  had  become  so  valuable, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  city  buildings  all  round  the 
institution  was  sn  pressing,  that  the  situation  of  the 
asylum  was  no  longer  desirable.  It  was  determined 
to  sell  the  property.  This  was  done  in  1872,  and  a 
row  of  greenstone  front  dwelling-houses,  extending 
from  Cherry  Street  to  Race,  was  erected  on  the  site. 
The  managers  of  the  society  bought  a  fine  elevated 
piece  of  ground,  on  Sixty-fourth  Street,  near  Haver- 
ford  Avenue,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  where 
a  large  building  was  erected  in  a  prominent  position 
and  commanding  a  handsome  landscape  view. 

Officers.— First  Directress,  Mrs.  Alexander  Biddle  ;  Second  Directress, 
Miss  E.  Fisher;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  S.  Blight ;  Secretary,  Miss  M. 
Tilghmnn:  Admitting  Committee,  Miss  M.  Tilghman  an.l  M  -  otto. 
Binding  Committee,  Miss  Otto  and  Miss  E.  Perot. 

The  Association  for  the  Care  of  Colored  Orphans 
was  founded  in   1822  by  the  Society  of  Friends.     It 
occupied  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  Thirteenth 
Street,  above  Callowhill,  which   in   later  years  was 
known  as  Brotherly  Love  Hall.     In  the  year  1837, 
during  the  abolition  riots  following  the  opening  of 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  fire- 
men, who  had  been  summoned  to  the  scene.    The  in- 
stitution was  removed  to  a  brick  building  at  the  corner  I 
of  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Haverford  road.    Children  \ 
are  admitted  from  eighteen  months  to  eight  years  of  | 
age,  and  are  chiefly  indentured  in  the  country. 

The  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children  was 
founded  about  1853,  and  incorporated  April  11,  1856. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Darby  road,  near  Forty-sixth  j 
Street.     The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  afford  a 
home  for  destitute  colored  children  of  our  own  and 
neighboring  counties,  giving  them  the  rudiments  of  a 
simple  education,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  order 
and  industry.     At  a  suitable  age  they  are  indentured 
to  respectable  families,  in  the  country,  if  possible.  ! 
The  children  of  those  who  are  earning  their  living  at  j 
domestic  service  are  also  sometimes  admitted  at  a 
moderate  weekly  charge. 

Officers—  Trustees,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Jeanes,  Il.-niv  M  Lain  ■, 
Calvin  Taggart.Eli  Dillin,  Joseph  Powell,  Joseph  Bacon,  Passmore  \\  il- 
liamson. Thomas Garrigues,  I, .-wis  I».  Vail,  Joseph  C. Turnpenny, 6.  W. 

M.Mit^ IV,  Nathan  W.  Ell's.  William  Still,  A  I.I  am  W     Ham.-.  TreaS 

uivi, ll.in  \   M    Laiug     President,  Hiihlah  .lustier  :  Vire-l'j 

tha  Dodgsou  and  Mary  T.  Ivine ;  Recording  Si    rotary,  Emily  B.  Smyth  ; 

('mm.  -p.m.  I  in-  S    cretin  y.   M.i  III.  la  ',  r  i  ^   i    - .     1  I  .■  i-in  n ,  Maltha  II.  Mc- 

Ilvain;  Managers,  Huldah  Justice,  Mart    ,11     _     a,  Mary  T.  Evans, 
Emily  B.  Smyth,  Matilda  Ganign  -   bfarthaG  M   [lvain,  Mary  Jeanes, 
LydiaS.  Johnson,  Susan  E    Dubois,  Sarah  E   Taggart   U   rthaB.Ch 
hers,  Abby  A.  Longstreth,Eli    il    tl    B  Parrisl     1st     it]   I    ttoore,Anna 

LydiaT.  Hallowell,  Mary  1'.  Chambers,  Hannah  H.Woodnut,  Sarah  M. 
Carver,  Ruth  A.  Pierce,  Marj   1     »  I  Phj    li  Ian,  Henry  I!.  Rockwell, 

M.D. ;  Counselors,  Charles  Gibbons  and  Lev  I 

The  Foster  Home  Association  was  chartered  .Ian. 
14,  1839,  "to  extend  aid  to  respectable  widowed  par- 


ents who  from  adversity  are  obliged  to  part  with  their 
children  for  a  time,  but  desire  to  have  them  finally 
restored."  This  institution  lor  several  yeai 
the  Preston  Retreat,  at  Twentieth  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  built  for  another  purpose.  In  1866  the  Pres- 
ton estate,  having  recovered  from  the  financial  mis- 
fortunes which  prevented  the  opening  of  the  building 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  took  possession 
of  it  for  the  object  originally  intended.  The  Foster 
Home  Association  erected  a  fine  building  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Twenty-fourth  and  Popl 
where  it  has  since  been  established. 

The  Southern  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  for- 
merly the  Union  School  and  ( 'hi Id  ten's  Home,  south- 
east corner  of  Twelfth  and  Fitzwater  Streets  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  org 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Chinese  Museum  building, 
June  21,  1841,  and  incorporated  in  1851.  Its  object 
is  to  provide  a  home,  food,  clothing,  and  schooling 
for  destitute  orphan  children,  and  for  such  other  poor 
children  as  may  be  neglected   or  deserted  by  their 


Over  three  thousand  children  have  been  fed, 
clothed,  and  taught  within  its  walls,  while  hundreds 
have  been  placed  in  comfortable  homi^s.  to  be  trained 
to  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness.  The  institution 
depends  entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions  for  its 
support. 

Officers.— President,  Mr.  Richard   i  i  itary,  Mr.  s. 

Weir  Lewis;  Treasurer.  Mrs.  John  M.  Maris;  Board  of  TrUSl 

Hutchinson,  Richard  G.  Stotesbury,  Caleb  .1.  Milne.  I.  V.  Williamson,  J. 

Sergeant  Price,  A. Boyd  Cummings,  S.Weir  l.<  ■■ 

P.  Perot,  Samuel  A.  Crozer.    Board  "I  Managers,     Preeid 

M.  Singerly;    Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  B.  I 

Mis.  .1  C.  Milne;  Recording  Secretai 

iug  Secretary,  Mrs. C,  P,  Perot ;  Mrs.  Beaton  smith.  Mi     B 

Mrs.  E,  M.  Buehier.Mrs.S.  Weirli  «  ' 

Mrs.  G.  Knowles,  Mrs.  Randolph  Wood,  Miss  Lizzie  K-l 

Brooks,  Mrs.  William  Hill,  Mrs.  Marie.  Symes,  Miss  Fa 

E.  L.  Linnard,  Miss  Anna  Ellison,  Mrs. 0   II.  Tiffany,  Mis.  1,.  Gerhard, 

Mrs.  J.  William  Lewis;  Physicians,  Dr.  Samuel  I 

O'Neill,  Dr.  R.  II.  Wharton,  Di    J.B.  Dever;  Matron,  M 

Assistant  Matron,  Miss  .lam.--      Teacher,  Mi-    /.mi ling. 

The  Union  Temporary  Home  for  Children.  No. 
1525  Poplar  Street,  was  organized  in  1855.  It  was 
chartered  in  February,  is.",;,  and  opened  in  a  large 
double  house  situate  as  above  stated.  There  an-  ac- 
commodations for  about  fifty  children.  I 
"■rounds  on  the  west  extending  to  Sixteenth  Street, 

and  along  the  latter  northward  to  a  small  - 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  was  incorporated 

in    L859,  and    at     firsl     occupied    a    lion-   on     I  Wl    : 

...a  Pine,  but  in  1859  remo 
Street,  below  Spruce.    The  home  is  now  situated  a! 

-nh  Tenth  Street.  The  design  of  this  in- 
stitution is  to  afford  a  home,  providi  clothing,  and 
furnish  schooling  and  instruction  in  tin'  arts  of  house- 
will  rj  and  sewing  for  poor  orphan  girls,  or  such  girls 
their  parents,  the 
said  children  having  in  all  cases  attained  the  age  of 

n-  before  admission    unless  where  it  may 
be  desirable,  in  the  discretion  of  the  man 
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receive  girls  at  a  younger  age  in  order  to  avoid  the 
separation  of  children  of  the  same  family).  No  ser- 
vants are  employed.  The  inmates  do  all  the  work, 
and  thereby  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  house- 
work. The  institution  depends  entirely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  for  support. 

Officers.— President,  Samuel  C.  Perkins;  Vice-President,  H.  Y.  Evans, 

51  D.  :  S I  n  v.  .lames  T.  Shinn  ;  Treasurer,  Robert  N.  Willson;  Board 

of  Trustees,  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  Klliston  L.  Perot,  Robert  England,  Levi 
Knowlee,  II,  V  Evans,  M  D ,  James  T.  Shiun,  Robert  N.  Willson,  Joseph 
K.  Wheeler  ;  and  ex  officio  the  following  Board  of  Managers:  President, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Peeliin  ;  Vice-President,  Mrs  S.  C.  Perkins,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Mis  S  Dickson  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  S.  K.  Neill  ;  Sub- 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  .lanes  T.  Shinn;  Miss  E.  W.  Lewis,  Miss  A.  M.  Stocker, 
Miss  Elizabeth    X.  Brown,  Mrs.  George  Whitney,   Mrs.  John  E.  Cope, 

Miss  E.J.  P.  Shields,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Turner,  Mrs.  John    Want kei, 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Shipley,  Mrs.  James  Lesley,  Mrs.  Edward  Wain,  Jr.,  Miss  A. 
E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Willson,  Miss  Mary  Win.  Perot,  Miss  E.  A.  Bliss, 
Miss  M.  B.  Irwin,  Miss  S.  Can;  Physicians, Dr.  Elliott  Richardson  and 
Dr.  Houston  Mifflin  ;  Consulting  Physician,  Dr.  H.  Y.  Evans;  Matron, 
Miss  Anna  R.  Stafford  ;  Teacher,  Mrs.  Adeline  D.  West;  Assistant 
Matron,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  McDowell. 

The  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
was  chartered  Jan.  25,  1854.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter 
and  other  ladies  were  prominent  in  originating  this 
charity.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lot  of 
ground  extending  from  Twenty-second  to  Twenty- 
third  Streets,  and  from  Brown  to  Parrish  Streets. 
The  object  was  to  receive  and  befriend  "destitute 
and  neglected  children,  ignorant  or  forsaken,  little 
boys  or  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age."  It  was  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  orphans.  Here,  in 
1855,  was  erected  a  very  large  and  imposing  building, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
children.  In  later  years,  after  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion had  commenced,  a  large  adjoining  building  on 
Twenty-third  and  Parrish  Streets  was  erected.  Here 
was  maintained  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Institute,  the 
inmates  being  supported  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Officers.— Board  of  Trustees,  MacGregor  J.  Mitcbeson  (president), 
.lame-  .1  Pan  lay.  ('hailes  E.  Haven  (vice-president.-),  James  L.  flag- 
horn  (treasurer),  smith  Bowen  (secretary),  Theodore  Earp  (assistant 
secretary  .  Rev.  William  M.  Bau.n,  D.D.,  Samuel  Bangh,  C.  Eugene 
Claghorn,  Charles  0.  Baird,  S.  Weir  Lewis,  William  Bucknell,  A  V. 
Murphey,  Charles  H.  Hutchinson,  Andrew  H.  Miller;  Solicitors,  M.J. 
Mitcheson  and  J.  J.  Barclay  ;  Physicians,  H.  Leaman,  M.D.,  Jacob 
Roberts,  M.D.,  I  harles  Baum.M  I). ,  Charles  M.  Seltzer,  M.D.,  George  Y. 
McCrai  ken,  MP.;  Consulting  Physicians,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.D.,  R.  J. 
Levis,  M  H„  S.  D.  Gloninger,  M.P.,  W.  W.  Welsh,  M  P.;  Dentists,  W. 
Gnrgaa,  Joseph  R.  C.  Ward.  Officer-  of  the  Suiida\-si  huol,  Haitman 
Baker,  sii|i'-i  iiitendent  .  Piole-snr  .1  I:  Cm-trad,  as.-istant  sup.  ruitend- 
ent;  William  A.  J.  dins,  secretary  and  treasurer  ,  Aimer  Davis  and  Walter 
Smack,  librarians  .  Superintendents  of  Infant  Department,  .Miss  Maggie 
Walk.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Shay.  Board  of  Managers,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter 
(president  l,  Mrs.  .1.  Wiegand,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Heyl  (vice-president,),  Mrs  W. 
J.  Chaplain  (recording  secretarj  |,  Mrs  Caroline  Yarrow  (corresponding 
secretary),  Hiss  Louise  E  Claghorn  (treasurer),  Mrs.  William  M.  Sin- 
gerly,  Mis  A.  Emerick,  Mrs.  T  rrewendt,  Mrs  W.  H.  Keml.le,  Mrs. 
Walter  Baird,  Mrs.  William  Buckn  II,  M  >.R  D  Harper,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Baeder,  Mi-  Hami  :  i.  Disston,  Miss  Sallie  Horn,  Miss 
Laura  Berrick,  Mrs.  Alfred  I  akman,  Mrs.  Henry  Disston,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Johns,  Mrs    Matthew  Band,  Mi-  Anna  M.  Grove,  Miss  Louise  E.  Clag- 

h..ni,  Mrs,  George  I.  Young,  Mrs.  .1.  R.  Clagh Superintendents  of 

Northern  Home,  A.  G.  Huber  and  Miss  Maggie  M.  Walk  ;  Matron,  Martha 

u I;  Teachers  of  Northern  Home,  Miss  Elizabeth   Stagg  and   Miss 

Jennie  Martin.  .Superintendents  of  Soldiers' Orphans'  Institute,  A.  (I. 
Huber,   Mrs.  Jennie  Harshbergor;    Matron     Miss    Emma   McKarlaud. 


Boys' Department,  Professor  P.  J.  Unislead  (principal),  Miss  Mary  Cm- 
stead,  Miss  Jennie  Hartiu;  Secondary  School,  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Ogden.  Girl's 
Department,  Miss  Rachel  La  Rue  (principal).  Miss  Mary  Ann  Shay,  Miss 
Louisa  Lee  ;  Secondary  School,  Miss  Edith  Bogle.  Kindergarten,  Miss 
R.  S.  Walk  :  pi  incipal).  Miss  Mary  Walton.  Music  Teacher,  Miss  Anna 
B.  Kint/le;  Band  Teacher,  Professor  Henry  Paul;  Military  Instructor, 
Maj.  Harry  F.  Spicer.  George  G.  Browulee,  baker;  Louis  II.  Wolf,  en- 
gineer; George  W.Duffield,  John  Kissling, shoemakers;  James  Spillman, 
watchman. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Hutter,  the  president  of  the 
Northern  Home,  is  a  native  of  Lebanon  County, 
Pa.,  and  is  the  granddaughter  of  Baron  Peter  Shindel, 
who  for  many  years  represented  his  district  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate.  Her  father  was  the  late  Col. 
Jacob  Shindel,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812.  Col. 
Shindel  married  Elizabeth  Leisenring,  of  Sunbury, 
Northumberland  Co.,  and  Elizabeth  Shindel  was 
one  of  their  children.  She  married  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edwin  Hutter,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Ruthrauff  officiating  at  the  ceremony.  In  1845 
the  late  President  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary 
of  State  in  Mr.  Polk's  cabinet,  called  Dr.  Hutter  into 
his  service  as  private  secretary,  thus  necessitating  a 
residence  in  Washington.  Her  personal  attractions 
made  her  a  star  in  the  society.of  the  capital ;  but  when 
her  husband,  in  1849,  studied  for  the  ministry,  she  re- 
linquished social  temptations,  and  in  the  next  year 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Philadelphia.  Three 
years  later  Mrs.  Hutter  became  interested  in  a  phil- 
anthropic project,  the  result  of  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless 
Children.  In  April,  1853,  she  was  chosen  the  first 
president  of  the  board  of  managers,  a  position  which 
she  has  held  up  to  the  present  time.  She  is  also  the 
president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Newsboys' 
Aid  Association,  which  was  established  in  1879. 
During  the  civil  war  she  more  than  once  "went  to 
the  front"  to  help  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
When  the  memorable  "  Sanitary  Fair"  was  held,  in 
1864,  Mrs.  Hutter  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  labor, 
income,  and  revenue  department,  in  which  capacity 
she  raised  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  comfort  of  sol- 
diers in  the  field  and  hospital.  Mrs.  Hutter  and  her 
husband  were  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  caring  for 
the  wounded  men  who  passed  through  Philadelphia. 
It  was  a  common  thing  that  those  approaching  death 
would  ask,  "What  will  become  of  my  children?" 
Mrs.  Hutter  asked  herself  the  question,  aud  it  was 
not  long  before  the  answer  was  seen  in  the  formation 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Home.  In  1867  she  was  . 
appointed  inspector  and  examiner  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Schools, 
and  still  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
woman  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  to  whom  a 
Governor's  commission  has  been  granted. 

Mrs.  Hutter  has  been  prominent  in  other  work. 
When  the  Confederate  general,  Jubal  Early,  burned 
Chambersburg,  in  1863,  and  the  refugees  made  their 
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way  to  Philadelphia,  she  secured  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and,  gathering  there  every  kind  of 
provisions,  fed  the  starved  and  homeless.  After  the 
great  fire  in  Chicago  she  was  most  active  in  collecting 
and  forwarding  aid. 

Mrs.  Hutter  was  at  the  head  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee that  had  charge  of  the  State  Educational  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, and  was  presented  with  a  massive  gold  medal  as 
a  token  of  her  services.  As  president  of  the  Northern 
Home  she  received  from  the  Centennial  Commission 
a  diploma  and  medal  in  honor  of  the  home,  which 
was  thus  certified  to  be  the  first  in  the  State  in  respect 
of  its  industrial  and  educational  features.  The  kin- 
dergarten features  of  the  home  were  very  highly  com- 
mended. On  May  14,  1878,  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
and  of  Mrs.  Hutter's  presidency  was  celebrated  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  On  this  occasion  an  elegant  silver 
service  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Hutter  in  recognition 
of  her  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  Jewish  Foster  Home  was  established  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1855,  in  the  synagogue  of  the  con- 
gregation Mikve  Israel.  Prominent  among  the  cor- 
porators and  early  friends  of  the  institution  were 
Misses  Rebecca  and  Louisa  Gratz,  Mrs.  David  Sam- 
uels, Mrs.  Henry  Cohen,  Mrs.  B.  Lieber,  Miss  Bo- 
meisler,  and  Abraham  Hart.  At  the  meeting  Miss 
Rebecca  Gratz  presided,  and  John  Samuels  was  sec- 
retary. The  society  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
the  following  board  of  managers:  Mrs.  Anna  Allen, 
Mrs.  M.  Arnold,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ash,  Mrs.  N.  Becker,  Mrs. 
Leon  Berg,  Mrs.  I.  Binswanger,  Miss  E.  Bomeisler, 
Mrs.  Henry  Cohen,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Etting,  Mrs.  Judith 
Finzi,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Florance,  Mrs.  W.  Florance,  Mrs. 
S.  Gans,  Miss  Louisa  Gratz,  Miss  Rebecca  Gratz,  Mrs. 
A.  Hart,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Levy,  Mrs.  B.  Lieber,  Mrs.  D. 
Mayer,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moss,  Mrs.  H.  Newhouse,  Miss  Clara 
Phillips,  Miss  Emily  Phillips,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Rosengarten, 
Mrs.  C.  Shoneman,  Mrs.  D.  Samuels,  Mrs.  E.  Simp- 
son, and  Mrs.  J.  Stern.  The  officers  of  the  board 
then  elected  were  Mrs.  Anna  Allen,  president;  Miss 
Louisa  Gratz,  treasurer  ;  Miss  E.  Bomeisler,  secre- 
tary ;  and  Messrs.  A.  Hart,  J.  Newhouse,  Hyman 
Gratz,  Isaac  J.  Phillips,  and  Rev.  S.  Morais,  the 
board  of  council.  A  small  house  was  procured  and 
opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1855,  with  ten  children, 
under  charge  of  the  society.  A  year  later  the  home 
was  removed  to  a  more  commodious  house,  at  1424 
North  Seventh  Street.  In  1857,  Daniel  Ganz  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  trustees  a  lot  of  ground  on 
which  to  erect  a  building,  but,  the  site  not  being  de- 
sirable, subsequently  the  executors  of  .Mr.  Can/  paid 
to  the  home  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  was  con 
sidered  the  value  of  the  ground,  and  also  a  legacy  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  Several  other  donations  and 
bequests  were  made  to  the  institution,  and  about  1866 
a  large  house  was  purchased  a(  1431  North  Fifteenth 

Street,  where  the  home  was  afterward    located.      Sub- 


d  to  Mill   Street,  German- 


sequently  it  was  remove 
town. 

Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (at 
Germantown)  was  established  in  1*59  t et  a  press- 
ing want  that  had  long  been  felt,  viz. :  the  care  of  the 
destitute  orphan  children  and  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  were  left  comparatively  friendless  in  their  old 
age.  The  first  orphan  was  received  into  the  home 
on  March  18, 1859,  and  the  first  inmate  of  the  asylum 
or  infirmary  was  admitted  in  May,  1860.  Since  that 
time  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children,  and 
seventy-five  aged  or  iufirm  persons  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  institution. 

It  is  situated  at  No.  5580  Germantown  Avenue,  near 
Mount  Airy.  The  present  officers  are  Henry  Lehman, 
president ;  Lewis  L.  Houpt,  secretary ;  and  John  C. 
File,  treasurer. 

The  Lincoln  Institute  (No.  324  South  Eleventh 
Street)  for  boys,  was  founded  for  the  reception  and 
benefit  of  the  orphans  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  Union,  or  died  from  the  effect  of 
diseases  contracted  in  service.  Miss  Mary  McHenry 
(now  Mrs.  J.  Bellangee  Cox)  was  its  chief  promoter, 
and  for  this,  and  several  other  church  charities,  sin- 
was  instrumental  in  securing  donations  during  a 
period  of  about  ten  years,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  was  incorporated  May  9. 
1866,  and  opened  at  308  South  Eleventh  Streel  for 
the  reception  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty -one  years.  When  first  opened  it  was  supplied 
with  inmates  to  its  full  capacity,  but  as  the  boys  grew 
up  and  went  out  to  learn  trades  and  occupations,  the 
average  number  was  being  reduced,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  in  a  few  years  the  institution  would 
outgrow  its  object.  The  plan  had  to  be  modified 
somewhat  before  1876,  so  that  children  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lincoln  Home  who  were  placed  there 
by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Another  institution,  therefore,  grew  out  of  the 
Lincoln  Home,  but  for  the  reception  of  children  of 
a  more  tender  age.  In  1872,  Mary  Gibson  gave  >i\ 
acres  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  am  ducational  home 
in  which  wdiite  girls  and  boys  of  all  creel. 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  to  be 
admitted.  The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
June  3,  1872,  and  the  house  was  opened  in 
1882-83  a  number  of  Indian  children  (little  girls) 
were  taken  by  the  Lincoln  Institute,  and  to  their 
education  it  is  now  devoted. 

Ofiara—  President,  Rt    Rev.  WH  I'"  .    V:    ■ 

President,  J.  B  Y,  Samuel  Bell  j  Treasurer,  O.  Th«o- 

OJJictn  of  Hoard  of  Managers—  Directresses,  M   - 
1 
T.  B.  Tunis;  Treasurer,  Mrs,  Manning  Kennard. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  was  incorporated  April  7.  1858, 
and  opened  at  <  lermantown.     Idiots  an    I 
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of  the  care  of  this  institution,  and  under  the  training 
given,  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  many  of 
those  unfortunates  have  been  much  improved.  In 
-ii >in i'  1:1-1-  the  pupils  were  so  much  benefited  that 
they  were  able  to  enter  public  schools  and  learn  1 
simple  mechanical  employments,  and  they  were  thus 
rescued  from  the  misery  and  ejection  of  hopeless 
idiocy.  Some  time  after  the  foundation  this  institu- 
tion was  removed  to  Media,  Delaware  Co.,  where  fine 
buildings  were  erected  for  its  accommodation,  with 
capacity  of  lodging  and  education  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  children. 

The  Bethesda  Children's  Christian  Home  was 
established  about  the  year  1861,  near  Chestnut  Hill. 
The  institution  received  much  aid  from  Henry  J. 
Williams,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  gave  ground  and  paid 
the  cost  of  buildings  near  Tedyuscung  Station  on  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Railroad,  and  was  an  annual  con- 
tributor to  a  liberal  extent,  and  left  a  legacy  toward 
the  support  of  the  institution  at  his  death.  Upon 
the  grounds  are  a  home  for  girls  and  a  home  for 
boys,  the  whole  number  of  inmates  in  1883  being  one 
hundred  and  forty. 

The  Philadelphia  Home  for  Infants  (at  4618 
Westminster  Avenue)  was  incorporated  Dec.  15, 
1873.  It  was  open  for  "the  purpose  of  caring  for 
infants  who  are  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  other 
institutions.''  At  three  or  four  years  of  age  these 
little  ones  are  transferred  to  those  who  will  take 
care  of  their  proper  training.  Fathers  of  children 
who  are  motherless  and  able  to  pay  for  attention  to 
them,  can  find  here  a  comfortable  boarding-home  for 
their  little  ones.  The  president  of  the  home  is  Mrs. 
Franklin  Bacon  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  P.  G.  McCollin. 

The  Baptist  Orphanage,  an  institution  established 
about  1883,  has  its  home  (in  1884)  at  Forty-filth 
Street  and  Silverton  Avenue.  The  officers  in  1884 
were:  President,  Hon.  William  B.  Hanna  ;  Secre- 
tary, Charles  L.  Lockwood  ;  Treasurer,  Levi  Knowles. 
Ladies  manage  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  board  of  managers  consists  of  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Kennedy,  president;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Miller,  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  M.  K.  Perot,  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stad- 
iger,  secretary. 

Board  of  Trustees,  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D.,  William 
Frederick  Snyder,  Levi  B.  Killer,  William  M.  Shoemaker,  John  S. 
Stevens,  William  Bucknell,  Benjamin  Gitliens,  Theodore  O.  Search,  J. 
Howard  Genpell,  James  S.  Moore,  Horatio  U.  Jones,  John  T.  Huher. 

The  Western  Home  for  Poor  Children  (formerly 
the  Western  Provident  Society  and  Children's  Home) 
was  incorporated  April  8,  1857,  for  the  care  of  "  poor 
white  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  who 
may  be  intrusted  to  their  care  by  their  fathers, 
mothers,  or  guardians;  ;il-<>  such  as  may  be  com- 
mitted tn  their  management   by  any  of  the   judges  of 

the  Supreme  Courl  of  Pennsylvania,  the  District 
Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  the 
t  lourl  of  Common  I 'leas  or  Court  of  Quartet  Sessions, 
or  by  the  mayor  of  said  city." 


It  occupies  a  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Forty-first  and  Baring  Streets. 

Officers.— Board  of  Trustees,  Clarence  II.  dark,  Samuel  Field,  A.  J. 
Drexel,  John  Sellers,  W.  Hasel,  Wilsen  E  A.  Rollins,  W.  G  Moorhead, 
Samuel  B    Ilu.y,  H.  M.  Dechert,  Franklin  Bacon,  Mr.  S.  S.  Stryker, 

Charles  B.  Keeu,  Samuel  A.  Coyle,  B.  Andrews  Knight,  James  C.  Shed- 
wick,  Dr.  I-aac  Ray.  Board  of  Managers,  First  1'irectress,  Mrs.  Joseph 
M.  Wilson;  Second  Directress,  Miss  Sutherland;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Dechert;  Secretary.  Mrs.  William  Burnham;  Mrs.  Samuel  Field, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Fiuley,  Mrs.  Franklin  Bacon,  Mrs.  James  Trimble,  Miss 
Kelly,  Miss  Wiltberger,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Geyelm,  Mrs  J.  G.  Hindi-,  Mrs.  L. 
R.  Massey,  Mrs.  A.  Blair,  Mrs.  K  A.  Warne,  Mrs.  .1.  II.  Butler,  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Fergusson,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Browne,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Colladay,  Mis.  G.  J.  Mc- 
leod, Mrs  Storm,  Mrs.  Charles  Este. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Orphanage,  for  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  destitute  orphan  chil- 
dren, was  incorporated  May  12,  1879,  and  established 
at  Monumental  and  Ford  Avenues,  near  Belmont, 
a  little  outside  of  West  Fairmount  Park. 

Officers. — President,  .Mis.  Bishop  Simpson;  Vice-Presidents,  Mi-.. lames 
Hunter,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bryson,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Bowen,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wright,  Mrs. 
James  Armstrong;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Salter;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  Dr.  C.  F.  Bonsall ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  Hill. 

The  Presbyterian  Orphanage  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  established  in  1878.  Ground  was 
procured  on  Kingsessing  Avenue,  near  Fifty-eighth 
Street.  Here  four  cottages  were  erected  in  1881-82. 
Three  of  them  were  occupied  as  residences  and  the 
fourth  as  a  school-house.  A  fifth  building  intended 
for  school  purposes,  and  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
Abraham  Martin,  a  long-time  worker  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  young,  was  expected  to  be  finished  in 
1883,  so  that  the  cottage  formerly  occupied  for  school 
purposes  could  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
family. 

Officers.— Board  of  Advisers,  Mr.  Benedict  D.  Stewart,  Rev.  John  W. 
Dulles,  D.D.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  Mr.  Samuel 
Field,  Rev.  Matthew  Newkirk,  D.D.,  Eev.  Robert  D.  Harper,  D.D., 
George  F.  Wiggan,  Crawford  Spear,  George  S.  Graham.  First  Di- 
rectress, Mrs.  Daniel  Haddock,  Jr.;  Second  Direclress,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Field  ;  Third  Directress,  Mrs.  Alexander  Whilldin  ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Sarah  F.  Cuyler;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Josephine 
Atmore  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  E.  L.  Teuhrook. 

The  Friends'  Home  for  Children,  organized  in 
1881,  was  incorporated  February,  1S82.  The  object 
was  "to  afford  protection  to  orphans  and  others,  who 
in  their  tender  years  may  not  be  blessed  with  proper 
care-takers,  and  when  necessary  to  find  suitable 
homes  in  private  families  where  they  will  be  properly 
trained  to  till  useful  positions  in  life."  This  institu- 
tion is  located  at  No.  3401  Germantown  road. 

Queers.— President,  Jesse  Cleaver;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Sarah  T. 
U^'i-,  Sr,  ivlary,  Edwin  L.  Peirce;  Corresponding  Srcictary,  Mary 
ll  I;  Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Whitiu-y.     Managers,  Joseph  M. 

Truman,  Jr.,  Robert  Ambler,  Clement  A.  w iniitt,  II y  0.  Cooper, 

Edwin  K.  Burgess,  Jonathan  Jones,  Henry  M.  Laing,  Amos  S.Jackson, 
Matilda  J.  Palmer,  Elizabeth  W  Whitney,  Sarah  M.  Holcomb,  Man  T. 
Burgess,  Hannah  1.  Kirk,  Elizabeth  B. Webster,  Eliza  H.Smith,  I.a- 
vinia  . I.  Lawrence.  Co-operative  Committee,  Martha  D.  Hough,  Grace- 
aim. i  Inn-,  Margery  Hall,  Mary  \\  SI,.  ,  ni.ik,  i.  Sarah  II.  Horsey, 
Elizabeth  Hallowell. 

The  Emlen  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  Chil- 
dren of  African  and  Indian  Descent  is  a  society 
principally  of  Philadelphians,  which  receives  clothes, 
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and  instructs  its  wards  in  a  manual-labor  school  on 
a  farm  on  Street  road,  between  Old  York  road 
and  Doylestown  pike,  Warminster  township,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 

The  Central  Employment  Association  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  Oct.  13,  1840,  principally  under 
the  charge  of  women  connected  with  the  Green  Street 
Friends'  Meeting.  It  is  industrial,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  sewing  women  in  the  making  of  garments. 
The  officers  are  Elizabeth  F.  Williams,  president; 
Rachel  C.  Bunting,  secretary ;  and  Mary  M.  Scranton, 
treasurer. 

The  Indigent  Widows'  and  Single  Women's 
Society  was  established  in  1819.  A  preface  to  the 
articles  of  incorporation  says,  "  There  seems  to  be  in 
Christian  charity  a  capacity  to  enlarge  and  diffuse 
itself  so  as  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity. 
The  heart  that  is  alive  to  this  generous  principle  will 
find  its  means  to  do  good  multiplied,  and  the  hand 
that  would  be  extended  to  wipe  away  the  tear  of  the 
orphan  could  not  pass  by  unheeded  the  bitter  calam- 
ity of  the  widow."  The  charter  declared  that  the 
members  of  the  corporation  should  be  "  all  such  per- 
sons of  the  female  sex  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter 
become  subscribers,"  etc.  Subscription  sufficient  to 
constitute  membership  was  three  dollars  per  year  or 
thirty  dollars  for  a  life  member.  The  regulations  for 
the  admission  of  beneficiaries  were  peculiar.  If  they 
were  pensioners  on  any  benevolent  institution  or  so- 
ciety it  was  expected  that  their  pensions  would  be 
continued  to  assist  in  their  support,  and  that  their 
funeral  expenses  would  be  defrayed. 

"Those  who  have  any  property  are  required  to  secure  the  same  to  the 
institution  before  they  are  admitted.  In  case  of  their  obtaining  p[-.p- 
erty  after  their  admission,  if  they  remain  in  the  asylum,  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  make  it  over  to  this  institution. 

"It  will  bo  requited  that  anyone  admitted  shall  pay  thirty  dollars, 
and  come  provided  with  a  good  bedstead,  bed,  bedding,  and  furniture 
for  a  room.  If  they  do  not  bring  furniture  with  them,  fifty  dollars  must 
be  paid  on  their  admission. 

"  Furnituie  ami  oilier  artu  les  brought  into  I  lie  :i^\  linn,  are  to  remain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

"Mo  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  boardei  unless  satisfactory  security 

be  given  for  the  regular  payment  of  her  board. 

"The  age  of  persons  admitted  at    the  :is}li whether  as  boarders  or 

pensioners,  must  not  be  under  sixly  years." 

This  association  became  owner  of  a  lot  of  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  Cherry  Street,  between  Schuyl- 
kill Fifth  [Eighteenth]  Street  and  Schuylkill  Sixth 
[Seventeenth]  Street,  and  a  large  building  resembling 
in  general  appearance  the  Orphans'  Asylum  west  of 
it,  was  finished  about  1820.  It  litis  been  in  operation 
ever  since,  and  has  been  prudently  and  quietly  man- 
aged, ami  litis  been  an  excellent  and  kind  charily. 

The  Perm  Asylum  for  Indigent  Widows  and 
Single  Women  was  incorporated  Dec.  6,  1852,  and 
the  building  on  Belgrade  Street,  above  Otis,  was 
dedicated  in  October,  1857. 

Officers.— President,  Mrs. M.  B.Stockham  ;   Vi<  ■ 
A.   Murphy,    Mrs.   A.  51.  Trinkle;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Freaa ;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  H.  W.  Eisen.     Managers,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Stockham,  Mrs.  Lydia 


ii-    A.  M,  Trinkle,  Mrs.  Henrj  l'i  itoi    U 
ill      m     -•  ,  lin   Br,   '■!.      i 

Shubert,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Murphy,  Mrs.  M.  Faunce,  Mi  Goorgo  Shepperd, 
Mr,.  Jackson    Heiss,    Mrs.  D 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  II.  w.  Eisen,  Mrs.  KateG   1, 
\   Marks,  Mrs.  J.  BartoD,  Miss  M.  E   II  - -.  M Urn  Dr.Hul- 

shizer,  Mrs.  Jane  Knight. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Widows  and  Single 
Women,  established  by  members  <>f  that  denomina- 
tion, is  a  fine  building  of  stone,  very  coi 
and  arranged  to  accommodate  about   one   hundred 
and  fifty  persons.     The  site  is  at   Fifty-eighth  Sireet 
and    Greenway   Avenue,    not   far   from    the     Darby 
road.     The  corner-stone  was  laid  Oct,  15,  1872,  ami 
the   edifice   dedicated   Oct.   9,   1S74.      Thi 
J  of  the  Presbyterians  stimulated  other  sen 
tion. 

Officers.— President,  Mrs.  Samuel    Field;    Ve     r 
Haddock,  Jr.,  Mis.   Alfred    Nevin,  Mi-.   E.  F.  Balloway,  Mi-    w.   8. 
Adair;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Euoch  Taylor  ;  Recording  Secrel 
i  i  orrespondiDg  Secretary,  Miss  S.  VI    Dubois. 

The  Baptists'  Home  for  Women  is  a  striking 
building  of  stone,  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  ami 
I  Norris  Streets.    It  was  commenced  in  L873,and  dedi- 
cated Nov.  6,  1874. 

Officers.— Board  of  Trustees,  George  Nugent,  Geor  BCallagban,  William 
E.  Garrett,  Charles  H.  Banes,  LeviKnowIes,Josep]       P 
man,  Daniel  Weckerly,  Horatio  Gate,  Jones,  George  K  Crozer,  James 
Allison,  J.  G.  Huber.     Officers  of  the  Board,  Pi 

Secretary,  H.  G.  Jones;  Treasurer,  Levi  Knowle> :  Phj 

ings  Brown,  M.D.,  T.  V.  f'randall,  M.D.     Ollieeis  ol  the  Board  Ol   Lady 

Managers,    President,     Mrs.    L.    Knowles ;    \'i 1'iv-i.lent,    Mi-    .lulu, 

Mustin;    Corresponding  Secretary,   Mrs.   1'     . 
Secretary,  Mi*  Anna  E.  Friend:  Treasurer,  Mrs.  0    II    B 

The  Temporary  Home  Association,  in  1884,  had 

its  building  at  No.  505  North  Sixth  Street.  The  so- 
ciety was  established  for  the  benefit  of  "respectable 
women  out.  of  employment,  where  those  with  means 
can  be  accommodated  for  a  moderate  price,  and  those 
without,  succored  until  situations  can  be  procured  for 
them;  also  where  destitute  children  shall  he  taken 
care  of  until  suitable  homes  are  provided. 

The  Mapother  Home  for  Women  was  opened  in 
an  old  mansion  on  Harrowgate  Lane,  west  of  Ken- 
sington Avenue.  There  were  line  grounds  attached 
before  1876.  Among  the  other  institutions  of  this 
character  were  the  Old  Ladies'  I  loin,  for  Indigent 
Widows  anil  Single  Women,  which,  ill  1876,  was  at 
Clearfield  Street  and  Frank  lord  load. 

Old  Man's  Home.  — Up  to  1864  there  was  no  insti- 
tution in  which  aged  m. m  were  especially  provided 
for.  The  Old  -Man's  Home  of  Philadelphia  was 
chartered  April  20th  of  that  year,  through  tin  exer- 
tions of  Mr-.  Roberts  Vauz,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Grayson,  and  other  ladies.  For  some  years  they  had 
their  home  in  contracted  quarters  in  WV-t  Philadel- 
phia. In. inn.,  L872,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  of  a 
line  stone  building  at  Thirty-ninth  Street  ami  Powel- 
ton  Avenue.     It  was  dedicated  June  13 

i\eil  iiinler  ,i\!\   j  eai 
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A.  T.  Goodman ;  Seci     i        Mi      '      lerick  W.  flray- 

I  :,  HiSS    P.    A. 

Ho  Idy,  Mr-   T.  K.  Pi 
I,  -.  Hiss  s   B.  Peterson,  Mre  G   L  Buzb; 

Mrs.  Lemuel  Peterson,  Mrs.  Charles  Richard- 
son, Mrs.  A.  1    i  '    oily  Small,  Mrs.  Andrew  Zane,  Jr., 
S    Ashman,  Mrs  C.W.  Stouffer.   Advisory  Hoard,  I.  V. 
VI                   B  F.  Buddy,  B  M.Girrin,  M.B..C.F.  Keyser,  Henrj  <- 

-  isser,  M.D.,  George  S.  Pepper,  A.  II    Franciscus,  .'.  II. 
U  Richardson;  Physicians,  Or.  M.  B.  Musser,  Dr.  I!.  M. 

Glnrin. 

The  Odd-Fellows' Home  was  established  for  mem- 
bers of  that  order  by  an  association  of  lodges  and 
their  members  in  1874.  Each  member  of  a  lodge  or 
iit  supporting  the  home  pays  one  cent  per 
week, and  the  institution  is  open  for  indigent  brothers. 
The  original  building  occupied  for  the  home  was  a 
fine  mansion,  on  a  lot  at  Sixty-fifth  and  Vine  Streets, 
occupying  nearly  an  entire  square.  It  was  dedicated 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1876,  and  cost  forty-two 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  an  extensive  building, 
and  with  accommodations  for  eighty  persons,  alto- 
gether too  large  for  the  means  of  the  charity.  In 
about  a  year  a  change  was  made.  A  house  and 
grounds  at  Seventeenth  and  Tioga  Streets  was  pur- 
chased, with  about  two  acres  of  ground,  for  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  front  of  the  lot 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  and  the  depth 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  No  person  is 
admitted  who  is  not  in  good  standing  in  the  order 
and  over  fifty  years  of  age.  An  admission-fee  of  one 
hundred  dollars  is  required  from  any  lodge  or  encamp- 
ment which  sends  a  member  to  the  home,  with  a  guar- 
antee of  four  dollars  per  week  thereafter.  The  lodges 
and  encampments  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Home 
A.sso<  iation  pay  two  hundred  dollars. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Methodists.— The 
Methodists  preceded  the  Baptists  in  this  benevolence. 
Their  home  for  aged  and  infirm  members  of  the  Meth- 
odic Episcopal  Church,  on  Lehigh  Avenue,  between 
Thirteenth  and  Broad  Streets,  a  plain,  solid  building. 
with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  men  and 
women,  was  founded  in  1867,  and  dedicated  June  15, 


i  i.  ■  id.-nt.  Mis  Ib-h op  Simpson  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  James 
Banter,  Mis.  A.  Winchester,  Mre.  A.  K  Paysont :  Recording  Secretary, 
Mi,    \    w    i:  ■  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Salter ;  Treas- 

urer, Mi     U  irj  i:  Clark. 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Men  and 

Women  lias  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  prin- 
cipally under  the  management  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone  located 
at  Belmont  and  Girard  Avenues. 

Officenfor  1882.— President, Dillwyn  Parrish;  Vice-President,  William 

i  Israel  II  'I  i, nm.  ||.  Mi  Collin. 

The  Edwin  Forrest    Home.-  One  of   tin    asy- 
lums which  has  attracted   more  attention  than   many 

the    Edwin    Forresl     Home    tor    Retired 
ictora.      It   was  founded  under  the  direi 


win  Forrest,  the  famous  tragedian,  who  died  Dec.  10, 
1872.  By  his  will,  dated  April  5,  1866,  Mr.  Forrest 
bequeathed  to  his  executors,  James  Oakes,  of  Boston, 
James  Lawson,  of  New  York,  and  Daniel  Dougherty, 
of  Philadelphia,  all  his  property,  with  the  exception 
of  annuities  to  his  sisters  and  some  personal  legacies, 
in  trust  for  an  institution  "which  they  will  call  the 
Edwin  Forrest  Home,"  which  was  directed  to  be 
established  at  his  country  place  called  Spring  Brook, 
below  Holmesburg,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  had  purchased  some  years  before.  The  purposes 
of  this  asylum  were  thus  described  by  Mr.  Forrest  in 
his  will : 


"The  said  institution  shall  be  for  the  support  and 
actors  and  actresses,  decayed  l>y  age  or  disabled  by  infirmity,  who,  if 
natives  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  served  at  least  five  years  in  the 
theatrical  profession,  and  if  of  foreign  birth,  shall  have  served  in  that 
profession  at  least  ten  years,  whereof  three  years  next  previous  to  the 
application  shall  have  been  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
inmates  in  the  borne  shall  never  exceed  the  annual  rent  and  revenue  of 
the  institution;  and  after  the  number  of  inmates  therein  shall  exceed 
twelve,  others  to  be  admitted  shall  be  such  only  as  shall  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  tin-  majority  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  of  the  managers.  .  .  . 
The  purposes  of  the  said  Edwin  Forrest  Home  are  intended  to  he  partly 
educational  and  self-sustaining,  as  well  as  eleemosynary,  and  never  to 
encourage  idleness  or  thriftlessness  in  any  who  are  capable  of  any  use- 
ful exertion.  My  library  shall  be  placed  therein,  in  precise  manner  as 
it  now  exists  in  my  h  .use  on  Broad  .Street,  I'liiladelphia.  There  shall  he 
a  neat  and  pleasant  theatre  for  private  exhibitions  and  histrionic  cul- 
ture. There  shall  be  a  picture  gallery  for  the  preservation  and  exhibi- 
tion of  my  collection  of  engravings,  pictures,  statuary,  and  other  works 
of  art,  to  which  additions  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time  if  the  reve- 
nues of  the  institution  shall  suffice.  These  objects  are  not  only  intended 
to  improve  the  taste,  but  to  promote  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
inmates  and  such  visitors  as  may  be  admitted. 

"Also  as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  and  consequently  the  happi- 
ness, of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  home,  there 
shall  be  lectures  and  readings  therein,  upon  oratory  and  the  histrionic 
art,  to  which  pupils  shall  be  admitted,  upon  such  terms  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  managers  may  prescribe.  The  garden  and  grounds 
are  to  he  made  productive  of  profit,  as  well  as  of  health  and  pleasure, 
and  so  far  as  capable,  the  inmates  not  otherwise  profitably  occupied 
shall  assist  in  farming,  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  ..if  flowers  in  the 
gar. l.oi  and  conservatory. 

"  Tin-  Edwin  Forrest  Home  may  also,  if  the  revenue  shall  suffice, em- 
brae-  in  its  plan  lectures  on  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  but  prefer- 
ably oratory  ami  the  histrionic  art,  in  manner  to  prepare  the  American 
citizen  for  the  mure  creditable  and  effective  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  and  to  raise  the  education  and  intellectual  and  m. mil  tone  and 
character  of  actors,  that  thereby  they  may  elevate  the  drama,  and  to 
cause  it  to  subserve  its  true  and  great  mission  to  mankind  as  their  pro- 
foundest  teacher  of  virtue  and  morality. 

"The  Edwin  Forrest  Home  shall  also  be  made  to  prom 
liberty,  our  country,  and  her  institutions;  to  hold  in  honor  the  name  of 
the  great  dramatic  hard,  as  well  as  to  cultivat-  a  taste  and  afloid  uppor- 
tunityfoi  tin-  enjoyment  of  social  rural  pleasures.  Therefore  there 
shall  be  read  therein  to  the  inmates  and  public  by  an  iniii.it'-  or  pupil 
thereof  the  i  in  ill.  nta  I  Declaration  of  Independence  as  written  by  Thomas 

Jefferson,  without  expurgation,  on  every  fourth  .lay  ..f  July,  to  bo  fol- 
lowed by  an  oration  under  the  folds  of  our  national  Hag.     Thero  shall 
he  pii'pan-.l    no I  r.-a.l  therein  befole  the    like   assi-lnhlage   on    the   birth- 
day of  Shal.i-speai.-,  the  -lid  of  Apul  in  i-li-ii    \ 
.  haiact.i  and  \vi  :lni-s,  and  ..in-  ..f  Ins  plays,  or  scenes  from  his  plays, 

shall  on  that  day  he  represented  in  the  theatre;  and  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  every  .lime  and  October  the  Edwin   Fone.-t    II. one  and  grounds 

shall  1  .  opened  foi  the  admission  of  ladies  ami  gentlemen  of  the  theat- 
rical pr.. less. on  and  their  fi  iends,  in  the  manner  of  social  picnics,  when 
all  shall  provide  their  own  entertainiio-iit." 

Mr.  Forrest  recommended  that  application  should 
In-  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  to  trustees, 
with  authority  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
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tion  in  accordance  with  li is  plans.  Application  was 
accordingly  made,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1873, 
James  Oakes,  of  Boston;  James  Lavvson,  of  New 
York  ;  Daniel  Dougherty,  John  W.  Forney,  James 
H.  Castle,  John  H.  Michener,  and  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  time  being,  were  made  a  body 
politic  by  the  name  of  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home, 
with  authority  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  donor. 
The  estate  which  Mr.  Forrest  left  was  largely  in  real 
property,  land  and  houses,  some  of  it  unproductive 
and  waiting  for  a  market,  so  that  there  was  no  product 
from  it.  In  addition  there  was  a  claim  on  behalf  of 
his  wife,  who  had  been  separated  from  him  for  years, 
which  seemed  to  affect  his  property.  She  had  been 
divorced  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  court  al- 
lowed her  as  alimony,  under  the  laws  of  that  State, 
three  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  this  claim  it  was 
thought  was  good  against  Mr.  Forrest's  estate  during 
the  entire  period  of  her  life.  The  executors  were 
embarrassed  in  consequence,  and  restrained  by  the 
existence  of  the  claim  from  advantageous  sales  of  the 
real  estate.  Finally  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  by 
which  a  release  was  given  by  the  lady,  then  calling 
herself  Mrs.  Catharine  Sinclair,  upon  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  by  which  the  aggregate  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  home  was  considerably  diminished. 
The  executors  were  not  able  to  open  the  building 
until  about  1876,  when  it  commenced  with  four  in- 
mates, William  Lomas,  George  G.  Spear,  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Wood,  and  Mrs.  Burroughs.  To  these  old  actors  and 
actresses  was  shortly  after  added  Jacob  W.  Tlioman, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  1834.  For  several  years 
there  was  little  change  among  the  beneficiaries,  and 
the  number  of  twelve,  on  the  attainment  of  which 
Mr.  Forrest  directed  that  the  inmates  should  have  a 
vote  on  the  admission  of  new  companions,  had  not 
been  obtained.  There  was  much  criticism  after  Mr. 
Forrest's  death  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  location  of 
the  home,  and  its  comfort,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
inmates.  Actors  and  actresses  who  have  spent  the 
high  day  of  their  youth  in  the  theatre,  amidst  the 
excitements  of  city  life,  would  prefer  to  spend  their 
old  age  in  cities,  near  the  theatres,  which  they  might 
visit  when  desirable,  and  with  opportunity  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  old  compan- 
ions on  the  stage.  Mr.  Forrest's  Home  was  placed  far 
out  in  the  country.  It  was  a  fine  house,  and  capable 
of  being  made  comfortable,  but  the  direction  that 
actors  and  actresses  should  cultivate  the  farm  and 
garden,  pursuits  for  which  they  might  have  no  taste, 
was  considered  objectionable.  Practically,  it  may  be 
presumed,  this  direction  is  not  strictly  enforced.  ' 

•  The  following  description  of  the  Edwin  Forrest  Homo  was  published 

about  the  time  when  the  building  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of 
actors  and  actresses: 

"The  mansion  is  an  oh  i -style,  exceedingly  e.  on  toil  ahle-looking  struc- 
ture, three  stories  high,  skirted  l.y  hruad,  j.i  J  l.r.-.i   poi  tieoe.s,  ta-trl'ol!\ 

decorated  with  vases  of  flowers  ate  I  B  KM  Isdivi I 

by  a  wide  h. ill-way.     This  is  richly  carpeted,  and  made  to  look  a  perfect 


Relief  for  the  Blind.— Tin-  condition  of  the  blind 
did  not  seem  to  attract  the  attention  of  benevolent 
persons  until  other  sufferers  by  personal  misfortune 
had  been  attended  to.  James  Wills,  who  died  in  1825, 
was  apparently  the  first  Philadelphia!!  who  thought 
anything  on  the  subject.  The  stun  of  money  which 
he  left  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  trn- 
was  intended  to  be  "  for  the  relief  of  the  indii 
and  lame."  The  fund  has  never  been  put  exactly  to 
the  use  mentioned  by  the  donor.  Wills  Hospital  litis 
paid  no  attention  to  the  lame,  and  very  little  to  the 
blind.  The  objects  of  the  trust  have  been  somewhat 
anticipated  by  an  establishment  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Wills  Hospital  tor  diseases  of  the  eye, 
most  of  those  which  precede  blindness. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
owes  its  foundation  to  the  exertions  of  Julius  R. 
Treidlander,  who  had  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction   of   the  blind    before  the  institution  was 


gallery  of  art  without  having  the  appearance  of  heing  overcrowded. 

On  either  -ide  are  busts  of  Burns,  Forrest,  Milton,  Napoleon  I.. and  one 
exquisite  life-size  statue  of  the  great  actor,  executed  in  marble,  tin 
work  of  Ball  Hughes,  considered  to  he  the  finest  statue  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Forrest  in  the  character  of  Coriolamu. 
Portraits  and  paintings  line  the  walls  at  agreeable  distances.  Atone 
end  there  is  bung  a  full-size  photograph  of  Forrest  taken 
portrait  of  him  in  '  Lear,'  paintingsof  Frederick  the  Great,  John  Philip 
Kemble,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  ami  along  the  Walls  and  niches  which 
I  point  the  way  of  the  staircase  are  portraits  of  JanicB  A.  Caldwell,  Kor- 
I  resfs  first  theatrical  manager;  paintings,— life-size  of  the  Saviour, 
1  the  Madonna,  by  a  careful  copyist  of  Angelo,  and  steel  engravings  of 
i  Forrest  in  'The  Broker  of  Bogota'  and  the  'The  Gla  ! 
Bird;  also  paintingsof  Forrest  asheappeared  in  OlaudeMetnoUe, Damon, 
and  Hamlet  twenty-five  years  ago.  Hero  and  there  through  the  upper 
halls  appear  portraits  of  Forrest  as  ilfcfamora  and  Othello,  some  interesting 
play-bills  of  his  early  performances,  a  portrait  of  David  Graham,  for- 
merly the  light  of  the  New  York  bar, and  alwaysa  warm  friend  of  For- 
rest. Excellent  pictures  too  of  the  elder  Conway,  Mai-ready,  MissO'Neil, 
John  Green-,  the  great  Irish  Comedian,  'Oil  Jim  '■' 
Frederick  ('.joke  in  the  character  of  Iago,  are  to  be  seen  on  tie-  third 
floor,  together  with  very  handsome  engravine- 

ing'The  Plains  of  Heaven,'  'The  Last  Day  or  Judgment,'  and  'The 
Hay  nl  Wrath.'  On  these  floors  ami  in  tie-  bedrooms  are  several  old 
trophies  Of  the  stag,.,  among  which  are  recalled  the  sword  of  the  elder 

k ,.,,,.  the  0!  gina)  bowie-knife,  and  the  sword  of  Talma,  the  once  famous 
French  tragedian.  In  the  bedrooms,  all  of  which  are  commodious  and 
inviting,  are  hlgh-posl  bedsteads,  some  a  century  eld,  and  others  older; 

and  all  alone  iii  the  glory 

of  its  antiquity  a  settee,  which  we  ! !  s  library  and 

parlorB  an the  tir^t  fioor.and  here,  a-  aim  - 

,,ii,  building,  hang  costly  works  of  ait.    In  the  centre  of  the  library 

...  ired  affair,  which  I 
mini  years,     [n  the  capacious   book-case  an-  intelligently  arranged 
Borne  eight  thousand  \   li 

art,  and  interesting  histories  -if  tie  Btage.  In  niches  of  the  walls  are 
I, nsts  ..i  Jacks Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Patrick    H 

Over    the    mantel    is    a    handsome    painting    ..f    Forrest's    neither,  and 

I 

I  m  n.  .  .  .  In  i posit n  thegrandoldps 

,t  can  be  exam Iwith  i 

l  hell   i-   efle.-t- 

Mate  the  grandeur  of  religion  an  1  the  weaktiess 
ii  ntion.    In  another  -  i 

tilled  '  Children  at  the  Brook,'  the  work  of  Meyer  Von  Bremen.     Before 
!-,  wont  to  sit  when  in  his  study  for  hours,  In 
silent  contemplation  of  it- 

Tin-  farm  attached  to  tie-  One  ma  hundred  and 

eleven  acres.    It  was  sold  I 
and  purchased  in  1865  by  Edwin  Forrest. 


ii;-_' 
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t'onncl.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1833,  and  liberally 
endowed  under  the  will  of  William  Young  Birch,  one 
of  the  managers.  The  society  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  January  24th,  under  the  title  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  following  officers  were  named  in  the  charter: 
Patron,  the  Governor  of  the  State;  President,  Wil- 
liam White,  D.D.;  Vice-Presidents, Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
Boberts  Vaux,  William  Y.  Birch,  and  Edward 
Coleman:  Treasurer.  John  Vaughan  ;  Corresponding 
Seen  tan.  Francis  Fisher;  Recording-Secretary.  Jacob 
Snider.  Jr.  ;  Consulting  Physician,  Philip  S.  Physic  ; 
Visaing  Physicians,  William  Gibson  and  Caspar 
Morris;  .Managers.  Nathan  Dunn,  Joshua  Lippincott, 
John  K.  Mitchell,  Richard  Price,  Alfred  Elwyn,  John 
A.  Brown,  Robert  Maxwell,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
Charles  I).  Meigs,  M.D..  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  John 
Miller,  Jr.,  and  John  U.  Fraley.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  toward  the  support  of  every  indi- 
gent pupil  of  this  commonwealth  taught  in  said  school. 
No  one  scholar  to  be  taught  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  for  more  than  six  years,  and  no  more  than  nine 
thousand  dollars  per  year  to  be  drawn  for  such  tuition. 
To  aid  the  institution  it  was  provided  that  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  appropriated  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  a  building,  but  the  same  not  to  be 
paid  unless  the  managers  should  raise  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  within  two  years.  They  did  so.  A  lot 
was  purchased  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Schuylkill 
Third  [Twentieth]  and  Race  Streets,  where  lofty  and 
extensive  buildings  with  workshops,  etc.,  were  erected. 
The  institution  has  been  maintained  with  great  suc- 
cess ever  since.  The  pupils  generally  had  a  taste  for 
music,  and  educated  several  excellent  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers.  The  weekly  concerts  at  the 
Blind  Asylum  were  for  many  years  very  attractive. 
Officers.— Patron,  His  Excellency  Robert  F.  Pattison,  Governor:  Presi- 
i   I,    Elwyn,  M.D.j  Viee-Presidents,  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride, 

M  i> ,  '  a  I'.u  m  ,  Wiii...n    I:    I        ,    i  i  Edward  Townscnd  . 

ponding  Secretary,  John  J.   Lyt!-;    !:■  ci-liij-    Secretary,  J.  Sergeant 

Prici     'i  i  eat ,B   bertPatten  nsulting  Physician,  J.  F  Meigs, 

Ml)  ;  Consulting  Surgeon,  Thomas  J.  Morton,  M.D.;  Managers,  Edward 
S.  Wlielen,  James  II.  Hutchinson,  M.P.,  John  Caihvalailer,  lvlwanl 
Coles,  Charles  W.  Wharton,  Gi  C.  i     Harrison  Ksher,  A.  C. 

HarriBon,  Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.D.,  J.  D.  Lippincott,  Henrj  Haines,  Gal- 
loway  C.    Moiiis,  S.   F.  Collies,   William    M.   Meiga;    William  Chapin, 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D.,  the  president  of  this  insti- 
tution, was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  graduated 
at    Oxford    in   17'.>4,  and   came   in   1795  to   America, 
lie  came  of  a  family  old  and  honorable  in  British 
history,  and  mauled  in   Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  16, 
1797,  Elizabeth    Langdon,  bom   Dec.  4,  1777.    She 
was     the    daughter    of     Hon.    John     Langdon,    bom 
i    the    Piseataitua.     She  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Sherburne  Wentworth  fami- 
lies, which,  with  thai  of  Langdon,  dates  far  back  into 
England's  brightest  annals.    John  Langdon's  mother 
Mary  Hall)  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Ralph  Hall, 
the  Exeter  "Combination"  of  1639,  and  a 
ii   Kin-le\  Hall,  whose  wife  was  Elizabeth  I 


Dudiey,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dudley,  the  first 
minister  who  settled  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1643.  John 
Langdon  married,  Feb.  3,  1777,  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  and  second  child  of  John,  son  of  Henry 
and  Dorothy  (Wentworth)  Sherburne,  intermarried 
with  a  daughter  of  John  Moffat,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  John  Langdon,  in  1775,  was 
a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  Governor  of  that  State,  a  United 
States  senator,  and  the  first  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate  wdien  Washington  was  first  in- 
augurated President  in  April,  1789.  He  was  a  great 
man  and  distinguished  patriot,  and  died  Sept.  20, 
1819,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  leaving  but  one  child, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Elwyn.  The  latter 
died  many  years  before  his  wife,  who  deceased  at 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  I860,  having  had  nine  chil- 
dren,— Catharine  Cecilia,  Elinor  Elizabeth,  John 
Langdon,  Emily  Sophia,  Alfred  L.  (subject  of  this 
sketch),  Charles  Henry,  Emma  Matilda,  Thomas 
Oetavius,  and  William  Octavius. 

Alfred  L.  was  born  July  9,  1804,  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  where  he  went  to  school  under  the  noted 
Deacon  Tappan.  In  1816  he  went  to  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, and  there  remained  three  years.  In  1819  he 
entered  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1823.  He  read  medicine  in  Boston 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gorham.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land and  to  Edinburgh  in  October,  1826,  and  back 
to  London  in  April,  1827.  Then  passed  one  year  in 
Paris,  and  in  summer  of  1829  returned  to  America, 
having  in  the  course  of  his  sojourn  abroad  visited  his 
father's  relatives  in  England,  and  kept  up  a  contin- 
uous course  of  study.  In  1S31  he  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  diploma 
as  M.D.  He  was  married,  Jan.  31,  1832,  to  Mary 
Middleton,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Mease  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hon.  Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina, 
by  whom  he  has  one  living  child, — Rev.  Alfred 
Elwyn.  His  daughter,  Mary  Middleton  Elwyn, 
married  Dr.  G.  W.  Mitchell,  and  died  in  1861,  leaving 
two  sons,  both  living.  In  1845,  Dr.  Elwyn,  who  has 
always  resided  in  Philadelphia,  but  has  never  prac- 
ticed medicine,  purchased  property  in  East  Bradford 
township,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  has  had  a 
summer  residence  ever  since.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1850, 
and  has  been  largely  identified  with  its  progress  and 
Farmers'  High  School.  He  was  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  training- 
school  for  feeble-minded  children  located  at  Elwyn, 
and  fostered  and  built  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  philanthropic 
institutions,  and  aided  in  the  creation  of  many  of 
them.  He  is  now  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Science.  He  belongs  to 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  was  a  director  for 
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many  years  in  Girard  College,  long  time  an  officer 
in  the  Historical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  was  president  of  the  old  Agricultural 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia board  of  three  for  licensing  taverns  under  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  honor  and  to  the  credit  of  the  city.  His  farm 
in  East  Bradford  originally  belonged  to  Philip  Price. 
The  first  guano  put  on  lands  in  Chester  County  was  by 
Dr.  Elwyn  on  his  farm  in  1846.  He  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  natural  sciences,  philosophical  in- 
quiry, and  political  economy,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  press,  reviews,  and  magazines  with  his  able  pen. 
His  varied  learning  and  versatile  genius  has  made  him 
one  of  the  most  pointed  and  incisive  of  our  educated 
men.  He  still  pursues  his  studies  with  the  ardor  of 
his  youth  unabated,  and  is  a  zealous  worker  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men. — After  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  nothing  more  was  done  for 
the  release  of  those  unfortunates  for  years.  The 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  was  es- 
tablished in  1874,  for  "the  organization  of  workshops 
and  a  home  for  homeless  blind  mechanics,  teaching 
useful  trades  to  blind  men,  giving  employment  also 
to  those  blind  men  who  have  homes,  and  the  selling 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  corporation  for  its  benefit 
and  advantage."  The  principal  objects  of  care  of 
this  institution  are  "  homeless  blind  mechanics,"  of 
whom  seventy  or  eighty  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  society.  These  are  situated 
on  a  lot  of  ground  fronting  on  Lancaster  Avenue 
below  Thirty-sixth  Street,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
front  and  extending  back  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  to  Warren  Street.  An  old  mansion  upon  the 
ground  is  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  homeless.  On 
the  Warren  Street  front  is  a  long  narrow  building, 
running  the  whole  front  of  the  lot.  It  is  intended 
for  manufacture,  and  is  on  week-days  the  scene  of 
busy  industry.  An  additional  four-story  building  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  articles  manufac- 
tured are  carpets  and  brushes,  mattresses,  and  other 
articles  at  which  the  blind  can  work;  the  reseating 
of  chairs,  the  sewing  of  harness,  and  other  things. 
In  1*77  there  were  eighty-nine  inmates,  eleven  of 
whom  were  outside  workmen. 

Officers.— President,  Caleb  J.  Milne;  Vice-Presidents,  William  Chapin, 
A.M.,  E.  P.  Borden;  Treasurer,  Levi  Knowles;  Secretary,  Charles  D. 
Norton;  Superintendent  and  Financial  Agent,  H.  L.  Hall.  Mliim^vi-, 
B.  B.  Comegys,  Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  Theodore  H.  Morris,  George  B. 
Collier,  James  T.  Shinn,  Alexander  ('.  Fergneson,  James  Spear,  James 
Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Henry  C.  Towns  nd,  I.  Layton  Register,  Be  I 
Burnham. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  of  ladies  held  at  the  house 
of  Miss  O'Neill,  1408  South  lYnn  Square,  by  the 
election  of  the   following  officers:    President,   Miss 


O'Neill;  Treasurer,  Mi-  Fanny N. Stevensoi 
Bponding  Secretary,  Mis-  A.  M.  Smart;  Treasurer, 
Miss  F.  Knowles;  Surgeon,  Dr.  Caleb  \V.  Hornor. 
The  managers  located  the  home  at  No.  1817  Lom- 
bard Street,  which  was  formally  opened  on  the  l-ith 
of  June,  1869.  It  remained  there  scarcely  two  weeks. 
A  better  house  was  obtained  on  Li«  list  Street  below 
Fortieth,  West  Philadelphia,  which  was  opened  on 
the  1st  of  July.  The  work-room  is  used  by  women 
of  various  ages,  making  cane-seats  for  chairs,  bead- 
work,  knitting,  making  willow  baskets,  tidies,  rag 
carpets,  and  other  articles.  At  a  later  period  the 
society  erected  a  handsome  building  for  the  purposes 
of  a  home  at  the  corner  of  Powelton  and  Saunders 
Avenues,  West  Philadelphia. 

OJKcers.— Board   of  Council,   President,  James   Pollock  ;    Vi.  e-l'resi- 
dent,  William  Chapin;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Hornor,  Ml1.  Ti 
Knowles.    Board  .>f  officers,  President,  Ulsa  s.  P.  Lloyd;  Vic. -Presi- 
dents, Mrs.  S.  B.  Rowley,  Miss  H.  A.  Dlllaye,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Le»,  Mr.    J. 

Harper;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mm.  H.  II.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  Misa 
E.  E.  O'Brien  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mis.  . I    Wa 


The  Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes 
and  Aged  Infirm  Blind  Persons  was  incorpor- 
ated April  13,  1882,  and  is  intended  for  a  home  "  for 
such  respectable  blind  persons  as  have,  after  a  life  of 
patient  industry,  failed  to  secure  a  support  for  their 
old  age."  In  his  address,  Bishop  Stevens,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  said,  "  It  is  not  too 
much  for  them  to  ask  that  after  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  darkness  passed  in  a  continuous  struggle 
with  poverty,  the  last  few  years  of  their  lives  should 
be  a  time  of  rest."  This  institution  had  ni 
into  practical  operation  by  *the  establishment  of  a 
home  building. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. — In  1820,  David  G.  Seixas,  an  Israelite,  set 
up  a  private  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in   Market   Street,   the  third   brick   bouse   west 

of  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]  Street.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes 
at  this  time,  and  Seixas'  plan  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Many  citizens  assisted  him,  and  finally  it  was 
resolved  that  a  society  should  i"  formed  to  support 
a  public  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons.  A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  for 
the  purpose  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  \pril  20,  1820.  Seixas  was  present,  with 
some  of  his  pupils,  and  it  was  shown  that  he  had  in- 
structed ten  or  twelve  of  them  without  remuner- 
ation. The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  an  institu- 
tion was  necessary,  and  a  society  was  formed,  entitled 
"The  Pennsylvania  Asylum  for  the  Deal  and  Dumb." 
Seixas  gave  an  exhibition  with  his  pupils  at  Wash- 
ington Hall  on  the  24th  of  May.  i 
incorporated  Feb.  8,  1821,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  TI 
Sei\as'  bouse  tor  some  time,  ami  afterward  went  to 
the  building  formerly  the  Mansion  House  Hotel,   at 

lie    southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets. 

Under  the  charter  tin'  Legislature  provide.!  for  the 
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payment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  year 
lor  tbe  support  of  every  indigent  mute  child  of 
suitable  age  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
which  shall  be  admitted  to  the  institution,  provided 
that  the  annual  payment  should  not  exceed  eight 
thousand  dollars.  The  system  of  education  adopted 
was  that  of  the  Abbfi  de  L'Epee  and  Sicard,  which 
bad  been  successfully  practiced  in  Europe.  When 
the  society  was  ready  to  build  an  asylum,  a  lot  was 
purchased  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street,  extend- 
ing from  Pine  Street  northward  and  toward  Schuyl- 
kill Eighth  [Fifteenth]  Street.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  principal  building  was  laid  in  May,  1824.  The 
design  was  by  Haviland.  The  centre  building  was 
fifty  feet  front  by  sixty-three  feet  deep.  The  walls 
were  constructed  of  granite.  A  wing  of  two  stories, 
each  twenty-five  feet  wide,  extended  at  right  angles 
with  the  centre  ninety-two  feet,  making  the  depth  of 
each  ninety-six  feet  six  inches.  In  the  basement 
were  dining-rooms,  workshops,  baths,  kitchens,  and 
offices.  On  the  second  floor  were  parlors,  offices, 
and  a  chapel,  and  in  the  upper  story  school-rooms 
and  chambers.  The  intention  was  to  teach  the 
mutes  trades  and  manufactures,  in  which  instruction 
was  given  in  the  workshop.  There  was  not  much 
profit  by  this  to  be  expected  at  first.  In  1829  the 
managers  congratulated  themselves  that  by  the 
labors  of  the  seventy-five  pupils  the  profits  during 
the  year  were  $285.63.  This  institution  remains  at 
the  same  place  in  1884.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  spacious  buildings  on  the  west, 
extending  to  Fifteenth  Street,  in  which  the  manu- 
facturing operations  are  principally  carried  on. 

St.  Andrew's  Society. — Among  the  earliest  char- 
itable societies  were  those  established  by  natives  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen 
who  might  emigrate  to  Pennsylvania.  The  report 
that  America  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
that  the  soil  was  fertile  and  kind,  the  woods  filled 
with  game  and  the  waters  with  fish,  that  living  was 
cheap,  and  wealth  and  comfort  sure  to  follow,  spread 
over  Europe  and  excited  the  adventurous,  while  it 
gave  hope  to  the  poor.  Large  numbers  of  the  early 
emigrants  had  spent  the  greater  portions  of  their 
years  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  Old  World, 
and  when  they  came  they  brought  scarcely  anything 
with  ilu  in  lint  their  health,  strength,  and  the  skill 
acquired  in  their  occupations.  With  few  clothes,  with 
stores  scarcely  sufficient  to  last  them  during  the  voy- 
age, and  with  little  money,  perhaps,  they  landed  on 
iv  had  not  even  the  means  to  pay 
their  passage,  and  were  brought  in  bond  to  the  cap- 
tains of  thi  ajnors  with  undertaking  to 
labor  for  periods  of  years  in  payment  "t 
their  passage-money.  Frequently  sick  and  miserable, 
generally  poor,  and,  with   those  from  the  Continent,  j 

i  -peak  the  English  language,  they  were 
naturally  objects  of  commiseration  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen who  bad  gone  through  thi  -our  experience. 


The  earliest  society  for  the  assistance  of  emigrants 
in  distress  probably  grew  out  of  the  experience  of  set- 
tlers who  had  gone  through  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  long  sea-voyages.  Naturally  they  would  be 
interested  in  the  new-comers  of  their  own  race,  and 
soon  learned  how  much  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
ance. This  thought  led  to  the  formation  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Society  in  1749.  The  constitution  and  rules 
provided  for  a  social,  as  well  as  a  charitable  society. 
There  were  to  be  quarterly  meetings,  at  which  there 
was  a  repast,  and  in  order  to  govern  the  character  of 
the  feast  the  following  rule  was  adopted  : 

"In  order  to  observe  that  frugality  which  becomes  a  charitable  so- 
ciety, the  four  assistants  shall  take  care  at  the  quarterly  meetings  to 
provide  a  neat  and  plain  supper,  and  shall  call  for  and  settle  the  bill  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  furthest  every  meeting,  except  St.  Andrew's  night,  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  furthest  on  that  night.  Nor  shall  any  liquor  be 
brought  into  the  company  but  what  is  ordered  by  the  assistants,  and  if 
any  member  shall  stay  after  the  bill  is  settled,  their  expenses  shall  be 
paid  wholly  by  themselves." 

The  committee  of  assistants  had  power  to  bestow 
out  of  the  society's  stock  such  relief  as  they  might 
think  proper  to  poor  persons  whom  they  should  judge 
objects  of  the  society's  charity,  "provided,  always,  that 
none  but  natives  of  Scotland,  their  widows  or  chil- 
dren, or  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have 
been  members  of  this  society  be  entitled  to  any  part 
of  the  charity;  and  provided,  also,  that  sums  allowed 
do  not  exceed  five  pounds  to  any  one  person,  and 
twenty  pounds  in  the  whole  between  one  quarterly 
meeting  and  another."  In  the  preface  to  the  rules 
printed  in  1769  it  is  said,  "  Every  institution  for  the 
charitable  relief  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  distress 
must  certainly  claim  the  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment of  benevolent  minds.  That  such  is  the  design 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia  will  lie 
acknowledged  (it  is  hoped)  by  all  who  candidly  pe- 
ruse the  subsequent  rules,  to  which  a  stronger  proof 
might  be  added,  if  necessary,  namely,  a  list  of  many 
hundreds  wdio  have  been  relieved  by  the  charity  of 
this  society  during  nearly  twenty  years  it  hath  sub- 
sisted ;  in  which  list  would  be  found  many  who  must 
otherwise  have  suffered  without  friends  in  a  place 
where  they  were  strangers."  This  society  met  at  the 
Tun  Tavern  in  1756,  at  Byrne's  Tavern  in  1765,  and 
at  the  Indian  Queen  in  1774.  In  1769  the  officers 
were  as  follows :  President,  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme ; 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  Inglis;  Assistants,  James  Craig,  John  Wal- 
lace, Charles  Stedman,  George  Bartram;  Secretary. 
David  Sproat.  The  seventy  members  included  among 
them  men  of  the  highest  position, — Hon.  James 
Hamilton  (afterward  Lieutenant-Governor),  John 
Ross  (attorney-al  law  ,  Archil. aid  McCall,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Currie,  John  Ross  (merchant),  Alexander  Bar- 
clay. Gilbert  Barclay,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon 
(afterward  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence), 
the  two  famous  privateersmen,  ('apt.  John  Sibbald  and 
Capt.  John  McPherson,  Capt.  John  Inglis  (of  the 
royal  navy),  and  others  in  honorable  position,  beside 
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a  large  number  of  honorary  members.  During  the 
Revolution  the  work  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
although  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  contest,  was 
maintained  with  sufficient  interest  to  keep  up  the  or- 
ganization. In  1792  the  officers  were  James  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
president ;  Dr.  William  Smith  and  James  Craig,  vice- 
presidents;  John  Shields,  treasurer;  Rev.  William 
Marshall,  chaplain  ;  William  Moore  Smith,  secretary ; 
Thomas  Leiper,  Alexander  Anderson,  Robert  Smith, 
and  Richard  Lake,  assistants.  In  1804,  Gen.  William 
McPherson  was  president  and  Thomas  Leiper  vice- 
president.  The  association  has  been  in  existence 
ever  since,  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  Scots  Society  was  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  mutual  benefit 
and  assistance  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  indi- 
gent circumstances  and  their  widows  and  children. 
Talbot  Hamilton  was  president  from  1800  to  1809. 
The  widows'  fund,  for  the  assistance  of  widows 
during  their  widowhood,  was  established  in  1808. 
The  society  met  quarterly,  on  St.  Andrew's  day  (on 
November  30th),  and  on  the  1st  days  of  March,  June, 
and  September.  The  William  Wallace  Scots'  So- 
ciety, instituted  November,  1824,  was  devoted  to 
similar  objects. 

The  German  Society.—  The  example  of  the  Scotch- 
men was  followed  by  the  Germans.  They  had  ex- 
perienced the  inconvenience,  misery,  and  horrors 
of  transportation  from  Europe,  packed  closely  in 
small  vessels,  subject  to  the  brutality  of  sea-captains, 
and  of  enduring  insults  and  privations.  The  voyage 
terminated  and  the  immigrants  landed,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  strange  country,  thrown  among 
people  whose  language  they  could  not  understand, 
and  to  whom  they  could  not  make  themselves  under- 
stood. Chance  determined  where  they  should  go. 
Generally  without  mean-:,  they  depended  for  their 
existence  upon  those  who  should  ''buy  their  time," 
and  were  subject  to  the  commands  of  their  masters. 
If  the  latter  were  kind  and  reasonable  people,  their 
lot  was  happy,  but  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
harsh  and  brutal  persons,  they  were  subject  to  all  the 
maltreatment  and  hard  conditions  of  slavery.  In 
time  their  terms  of  service  would  be  ended  and  they 
were  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves,  witli  little 
money  and  nothing  but  the  hope  that  by  hard  labor 
and  economy  they  would  be  able  to  raise  themselves 
from  low  estate.  The  wrongs  which  these  poor  for- 
eigners suffered  led  to  representations  made  to  the 
Assembly  and  protests,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  17  19 
-50,  "for  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Ger- 
mans or  other  passengers  in  too  great  numbers  in  .me 
vessel."  This  law  produced  some  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  those  persons,  but  was  not  sufficient  to 
afford  universal  relief.  There  was  still  many  wrongs 
practiced  upon  them,  and  these  became  so  flagrant 
that  in  1764  an  association  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
of  German  birth  was  formed,  to  urge  upon  the  Leg- 


islature such  reforms  as  were  necessary  and  to  protect 
the  Germans  who  were  brought  to  this  country.  This 
association  was  called  the  German  Society,  to  Bupply 
poor.  sick,  and  distressed  Germans  brought  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  with  relief  The  ass 
applied  to  tin-  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  lor  the 
passage  of  an  act  amending  the  act  of  17  19,  to  insnre 
more  comfort  to  passengers  on  board  of  shi| 
from  Europe,  and  to  compel  just  treatment  on  the 
part  of  shipping-merchants  ami  Bea-captains  who 
might  bring  them.  They  were  successful  and  atten- 
tive, on  the  arrival  of  vessels  with  German- 
tain  if  they  had  been  kindly  treated,  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  cases  where  injustice 
had  been  done.  The  society  met  from  ! 7<»4  to  1776 
at  the  German  Lutheran  school-house,  on  the  north 
side  of  Cherry  Street,  east  of  Fourth.  In  L776  the 
society  bought  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
Seventh  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut,  and 
;  made  preparations  for  building.  Contracts  were 
'  awarded,  and  materials — brick,  stone,  and  lumber — 
j  placed  upon  the  lot.  The  events  of  the  Revolution 
I  discouraged  the  commencement  of  the  work.  When 
|  the  British  came  to  Philadelphia  they  found  this 
store  of  material  very  handy,  and  they  used  it  in  the 
building  of  stables  for  horses  in  use  by  the  army. 
I  On  Sept.  20,  1781,  the  Assembly  incorporated  the 
German  Society,  and  it  was  recited  that  the  society 
had  obtained  two  lots,  on  which  it  was  expected  to 
I  erect  a  buildiug  to  be  used  as  a  school  for  teaching 
German  and  English  and  the  opening  of  a  library. 
On  Dec.  26,  1S05,  the  society  appointed  a  committee, 
with  power  to  act,  consisting  of  Peter  Muhlenberg, 
!  president  of  the  society,  Conrad  Weckerlv,  Christlieb 
Bartling.  Peter  Kraft,  Daniel  Trump,  John  Stock, 
and  Michael  Kitts.  Under  their  care  a  brick  build- 
iug was  erected  on  the  Seventh  Street  lot,  two  stories 
high,  and  having  a  cellar  with  a  board  floor.  It  stood 
!  free  from  houses  on  all  sides,  and  was  well  provided 
with  windows  and  means  of  ventilation.  The  front 
of  this  building  stood  back  twentj  feel  from  the  street 
I  line.  It  was  plain,  with  a  gable  and  pediment.  The 
central  doorway  was  approached  by  marble  steps.  '  In 
either  side  of  the  first  story  was  an  office,  usually  oc- 
cupied by  a  lawyer.  There  was  a  room  in  the  rear  of 
the  lower  story,  which  was  rented  to  Charli 
who  used  it  as  a  German  and  English  school  until 
1822.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  occupied  this  room 
tor  some  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,  which  occupied  the  building 
as  an  office.  The  hall  was  dedicated  with  ceremonies 
and    addresses  on    April   9,    L807.     The    society  Only 

used  the  sec. m. I  story  for  meetings  and  a  library, 
which  was  then  established,  and  which  has  since 
grown  to  a  considerable  proportion,  consisting  of 
books  in  the  German,  English,  and  other  lan- 
guages. 1'hc  total  est  of  the  building,  a 
SG941.06.  In  1841  two  side-win 
story,  were  built  and  rented  out  for  offices,  thus  in- 
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creasing  the  income  of  the  institution.  They  were 
occupied    b  James  A.   Donath,  and 

Charles  E.  I. ex,  lawyers,  and   :it  a  later   period   by  A. 

W.  Harrison  and  Augustus  Mitchell  for  business 
purposes.  In  1866,  under  contract  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Gas- Works,  who  were  in  need  of  a  central 
office,  the  front  part  of  the  building  was  partly  torn 
down  and  a  new  building  erected  in  front,  which  oc- 
cupied  the  whole  width  of  the  lot,  and  is  (in  1884) 
still  in  use  by  the  gas  trustees  in  the  lower  story, 
whilst  the  society  continues  to  occupy  the  second 
story  for  meetings  and  the  purposes  of  the  library. 
The  latter  probably  numbers  seventeen  thousand 
volumes,  principally  in  German  and  English.  The 
hooks  are  in  use  by  the  members.  This  society, 
during  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  object  of  its  institution. 
It  has  relieved  and  protected  thousands  of  emi- 
grants, and  still  maintains  that  care,  although  the 
necessity  of  interference  on  their  behalf  has  been 
greatly  diminished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

The  Hibernian  Club  was  holding  its  meetings  at 
Griffith's  Tavern  in  1759,  and  might  have  been 
merged  into  the  association  afterward  called  "  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick."  The  minutes  of  the 
latter,  which  have  been  rescued,  and  are  the  basis  of 
an  interesting  memoir  written  by  Samuel  Hood,  show 
that  the  latter  was  in  full  operation  in  September, 
1771,  and  that  the  minutes  referred  to  were  those  of 
an  association  before  that  time  in  existence.  The 
society  was  composed  of  Irishmen  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Irish  parents  on  either  side,  with  right  of 
admission  to  descendants  of  the  members.  This  was 
a  convivial  society,  and  met  quarterly  on  the  17th 
days  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  for  j 
the  enjoyment  of  a  first-rate  dinner.  Each  member 
was  required  to  procure  for  himself,  and  wear  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
three  guineas,  bearing  the  following  devices:  On  the 
right,  "  Hibernia,"  a  female  figure  with  a  harp  ;  on 
the  hit,  "America,"  represented  as  an  Indian,  with 
quiver  on  his  back  and  bow  strung ;  in  the  centre, 
"  Liberty,"  with  a  pole,  joining  the  hands  of 
"  America"  and  "  Hibernia."  Below  was  the  motto,  ! 
"  Dnite."  On  the  reverse  was  the  figure  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, in  full  pontificals,  across  in  his  hand,  trampling' 
on  a  snake.  Motto,  "Hiar"  ("west").  At  the  meet- 
ing  held  in  1771  the  following  persons  were  present: 
President,  Stephen  Moylan;  Vice-President,  John 
M.  Nesbitt;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William 
Mitchell.     The  honorary  members  at  this  time  and 

up  to  1776  were  James  Searle,  Henry  Hill,  John 
Dickinson,  Robert  .Morris,  William  Hicks,  Richard 
Penn,  William  Hamilton,  John  Oadwalader,  Samuel 
Meredith,  Richard  Bache,  and  Lambert  Oadwalader. 
The  members  of  the  society  in  the  same  period  were 
William  West,  Thomas  Barclay,  John  Mease,  Handle 
Mitchell,  John  Mitchell,  Turbutt  Francis,  John 
Nixon,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  George  Meade,  George  ■ 


Campbell,  Tench  Francis,  James  Mease,  Andrew 
Caldwell,  Matthew  Mease,  George  Davis,  John  Shee, 
Ulysses  Lynch,  George  Fullerton,  John  Boyle,  Ben- 
jamin Fuller,  Samuel  Caldwell,  Thomas  Batt,  Robert 
Boyd,  D.  H.  Conyngham,  Sharp  Delany,  Robert 
Glen,  George  Henry,  James  Logan,  James  Moylan, 
John  Murray,  John  Patterson,  Anthony  Wayne,  and 
William  West,  Jr.  This  list  comprises  the  names  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  religious  differences 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
society.  Several  of  these  names  are  those  of  dis- 
tinguished patriots  in  the  Revolution.  The  society 
was  firm  in  the  American  cause.  In  March,  1776,  it 
expelled  Thomas  Batt  "  for  taking  an  active  part 
against  the  liberties  of  America."  The  dinners  of 
the  club  were  held  at  some  first-class  tavern, — 
Byrne's,  Smith's  City  Tavern,  the  Wigwam,  or 
Duffy's.  The  members  continued  to  meet  until  the 
British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia.  Sessions 
were  recommenced  in  1779.  Among  the  members 
after  the  Revolution  were  John  Dickinson,  William 
Bingham,  Judge  Richard  Peters,  Capt.  John  Barry, 
of  the  navy,  Gen.  Edward  Hand,  Maj.-Gen.  William 
Irvine,  Maj.-Gen.  Knox,  Gen.  Walter  Stuart,  Gen. 
William  Thompson,  Col.  John  Patton,  Col.  Francis 
Nichols,  and  Col.  Francis  Johnston.  In  December, 
1781,  Gen.  Washington  (an  exception  to  the  rule) 
was  invited  to  dine  with  the  society.  As  he  was  not 
of  Irish  blood,  this  honor  created  some  discussion  as 
to  its  propriety.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  the  society 
unanimously  adopted  him  as  a  member.  It  was  requi- 
site that  he  should  possess  and  wear  the  gold  medal. 
This  emblem  had  been  prepared  in  England,  and  a 
new  one  could  not  be  obtained.  Dr.  James  Mease 
patriotically  solved  the  difficulty  by  presenting  his 
medal  to  Washington,  trusting  to  opportunity  after 
the  war  was  over  to  obtain, another.  In  fact,  the  law 
was  tacitly  suspended  at  this  feast.  There  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  several  gentlemen  wdto  were  not 
Irish  by  birth  or  descent,  among  them  the  minister 
of  France,  M.  Luzerne,  M.  Otto,  Mr.  Holker,  French 
consul-general ;  Count  De  la  Touche ;  and  Count 
Dillon.  There  were  also  present  Gen.  Lincoln,  Gen. 
Steuben,  Gen.  Mcintosh,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  president 
of  Congress.  The  guests  were  twenty-one  in  number. 
This  association  may  have  done  somthing  in  the  way 
of  charity  to  emigrants,  but  the  members  finally  went 
into  the  Hibernian  Society. 

The  Hibernian  Society  received  a  charter  April 
27,  1792.  The  preamble  stated,  "  It  is  highly  proper 
to  promote  the  designs  of  said  society,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  greatly  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  State  and  of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
emigration  from  Ireland.  The  first  officers  were: 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  McKean,  president;  Gen. 
Walter  Stewart,  vice-president;  Edward  Fox,  sec- 
retary; Dr.  John  Carson  and  Dr.  James  Cunning- 
ham, physicians;  Charles  Heatlyand  Jasper  Moylan, 
counselors;  James  McClure,  John   Malouey,  James 
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Ash,  Thomas  Cuthbert,  Redmond  Byrne,  Joseph  Mc- 
Guffen,  John  Read,  David  McCormick,  John  Mc- 
Elwee,  Joseph  Brown,  Alexander  Lawrence,  Jr.,  and 
Andrew  Kennedy,  acting  committee.  This  society 
took  active  means  to  assist  emigrants.  A  committee 
of  twelve  members,  divided  into  four  classes,  each 
class  to  serve  three  months,  was  required  to  visit  all 
vessels  arriving  in  port  from  Ireland,  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  passengers,  to  give  such  relief 
and  advice  as  was  necessary,  to  inquire  if  the  laws 
regulating  the  passenger  trade  had  been  obeyed,  and 
to  take  measures  to  punish  the  masters  of  vessels  who 
had  been  guilty  of  negligence,  cruelty,  or  oppression 
of  emigrants. 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George.— The  British 
Club,  social  in  its  objects,  met  at  Griffith's  Tavern  in 
1759.  The  example  of  the  Scotch,  Germans,  and 
Irish  incited  the  natives  of  England  to  the  formation 
of  a  society  in  imitation  of  the  objects  already  aimed 
at  by  the  societies  heretofore  named.  The  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  established  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Englishmen  in  dis- 
tress, was  founded  on  St.  George's  day,  April  23, 
1772,  at  Byrne's  Tavern  ("Sign  of  the  Cock"),  in 
Front  Street,  below  Walnut.1 

The  officers  elected  were :  President,  Rev.  Richard 
Peters,  D.D. ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Morris ;  Treas- 
urer, Daniel  Rundle;  Stewards,  William  Parr,  Esq., 
Dr.  John  Kearsley,  Thomas  Foxcroft,  Richard  Foot- 
man ;  Secretary,  Richard  Peters,  Jr.  ;  Messenger, 
John  Airy.  The  St.  George's  Society  was  in  session 
at  the  City  Tavern  on  St.  George's  day,  April  17, 
1775,  when  Robert  Morris,  afterward  the  celebrated 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  announced  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The 
members  were  shocked  at  this  intelligence,  and 
the  feast  was  one  of  sorrow  and  anxiety.  Subse- 
quent events,  as  was  natural  in  a  society  composed 


1  The  following  were  the  original  memhers  win.  sign,  d  tie-  attic], s 
of  association:  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Peters,  Robert  Morris,  Daniel  Rundle, 
Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  Esq.,  William  Parr,  Dr.  John  Keai 
Footman,  Thomas  Fnxcn.tt,  Matthias  Aspen,  Charles  Allen,  William 
Adcock,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond.  John  ISaynton,  John 
Baron,  Joseph  Bullock,  Dr.  Robert  Bass,  James  13ml, leu,  IMwanl  Bar- 
rett, Thomas  Bowlsby,  Richard  Bache,  Jonathan  Brown,  Capt.  Joseph 
Blewer,  Alfred  Clifton,  Rev.  John  Carter,  John  Coanes,  Capt.  Isaac 
Caton,  Capt.  James  Caton,  Edward  Drewry,  Dr.  John  Day,  Manuel 
Eyres,  John  Eyres,  Anthony  Stocker,  William  Sitgreaves,  Capt.  Jaraes 
Spack,  Joseph  Stansbury,  Robert  Sherman,  Thomas  Savidge,  Rev  Wil- 
liam Stringer,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  John  Tyler,  Godfrey  Twells, 
John  Foxcroft,  Mark  Freeman,  John  Glover,  Thomas  Goodwin,  George 
Goodwin,  Dr.  George  Glentworth,  Isaac  Ha/.Ichurst,  William  Hevin, 
John  Beaton,  Amos  Hay  ton,  Rev.  Robert  Harding,  ('apt.  William  Bey- 
sham,  Capt.  John  Ha/.lewood,  Nathaniel  Hyde,  Francis  Jeyes,  .h.hn 
Jennings,  William  Haughton  James,  Samuel  Jeffries,  J.dm  Ki.l.l,  l.yn- 
ford  Lardner,  Lieut.  John  L'-nnox,  William  London,  ('apt.  .Inhn  '(law- 
bey,  Thomas    Murgatroyd,    George    Noarth,    Dr.    William    PembertOD, 

John  Phillips,  William  Pollard,  Thomaa  Etoaker,  G ge  Rundle,  Rich- 
ard Rundle,  Charles  Startong,  William  Snell,  Peter  Tamer,  B  a 
Thomas  Willing.  Richard  Willing,  Drewry  Wake,  Ch 
Williams,  John  Williams.  1;™;.  Westcott,  Thomaa  Yorke, and  Thomas 
West.  Among  the  other  members  added  before  1776  were:  Dr.  An- 
thony Chovet,  Joseph  Fox,  James   Humphries,  Aeheton    Humphries, 

Robert  Hare.  Richard  IVtlli,  ami   Rev.  Willi.no   U  Into 


of  Englishmen  by  birth,  created  differences  of  feel- 
ing. Some  of  the  members  inclined  to  ii 
country.  ( >thers  warmly  espouse. 1  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies, and  maintained  their  principles  during  the  long 
struggle.  The  meetings  were  afterward  Buspended, 
No  meeting  was  held  until  March  4,  177H,  when  Dr. 
John  Kearsley,  Jr.,  was  expelled  upon  the  public 
avowal  of  Tory  sentiments.  At  the  next  a 
operations  of  the  society  were  suspended  all 
and  the  members  did  not  come  together  again  lor 
eleven  veins.  Governor  Richard  Penn  was  pn  idi  nl 
in  1771-76,  and  he  was  re-elected  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion April  23,  1787.  In  1793  the  meetings  were  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  yellow  lever,  and  they 
were  not  resumed  for  three  years.  The  society  was 
not  incorporated  until  Jan.  16,  1813,  when  an  net  of 
Assembly  was  obtained  through  the  services  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Ketland,  Joseph 
Sims,  John  Vaughan,  Dr.  J.  P.  Glentworth,  and 
Tristram  B.  Freeman.  In  1821  the  society  returned 
answer  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  relation  to  pauperism,  that  between 
Jan.  23,  1813,  and  Jan.  23,  1821,  the  society  had  ex- 
pended $3754.87  for  charitable  purposes,  and  had  as- 
sisted and  relieved  two  hundred  and  se 
male  adults,  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  females, 
and  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  children,  exclusive 
of  twenty-two  cases,  in  each  of  which  it  was  stated 
there  was  a  large  family  of  children.  The  resident 
contributing  members  were  then  about  one  hundred, 
ami  they  paid   their  dues  quarterly.     The  Rev.  Dr. 

Joseph  Pilmore,  who  died  in  1826,  left  to  the  - itj 

his  residuary  estate,  which  amounted  to  £8162.52. 
The  society  voted  that  Dr.  Pilmore  was  a  benefactor, 
and  ordered  his  portrait  to  be  painted,  which  was 
done.  It  still  hangs  in  the  society's  hall.  For  some 
years  the  members  met  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exchange,  and  during  that  time  sent 
Thomas  Sully  to  Europe  t < .  paint  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  1875  it  was  determined  to  secure  a 
hall.  The  property  of  Matthew  Xewkirk,  a  hand- 
some marble  building  at  the  southwesl  corner  of 
Thirteenth  and  Arch  Street-,  was  bought,  greatly 
enlarged,  an  extra  story  having  been  added,  and  the 
interior  altered,  by  which   a  large  assembly-room   in 

the   second    story  was   secured    with    act iinodations 

for  seating  one  thousand  pi 

trian  group  in  bronze,  representing  St. George  killing 
the  dragon,  was  placed  upon  the  pediment,  and  St. 
George's  Hall  became  a  public  building,  which  was 
liner  in  appearance  than  any  other  occupied  in  the 
city  by  a  national  society. 

The  French  Society.— Natives  0f   France   were 

no]  inn, lerons  in  Philadelphia  before  the  I: 
After  that  time  refugees  from  San  Domingo  came  in 
con-iderablc  numbers,  and  also  persons  from  France, 
driven  out  by  the  revolution  there.  At  a  meeting  of 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  celebrating  a  dinner, 
,i,,n.  l,  1798,  at  i  idler's  Hotel,  to  comme rate  the 
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victories  achieved  by  the  Gallic  arms  in  the  war 
waging  between  France  and  other  nations  of  Europe, 
it  was  determined  to  open  subscriptions  for  the  relief 
of  distressed  citizens  of  France  then  in  the  city.  In 
the  succeeding  month  they  fully  organized  Le  Society 
Francaise  de  bien  Faisance.  John  Ternant,  the  minis- 
ter of  France  to  the  United  States,  was  elected  presi- 
dent :  John  de  la  Forest,  Vice-consul  of  France,  vice- 
president;  Peter  le  Maigre,  treasurer;  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau  and. John  A rmand, secretaries;  Henry  Elouis, 
Josi  ph  Mi  isson,  .lames  Gardette,  Joseph  D.  Hamelin,  i 
Benjamin  Nones,  Peter  Legaux,  Anthony  Chardon, 
Edmund  Bureau,  Augustus  Massole,  John  Peter 
Blanchard,  Bernard,  Francis,  Robert,  and  Francis 
Dupont.  acting  committee.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  on  the  latter  committee  also  James  Vanuxem, 
Ferdinand  Gourdon,  Charles  Homanel,  Francis  Scire, 
and  Ambrose  Vasse.  This  society  was  active  until 
about  1798,  when  it  ceased  from  its  labors.  A  social 
association,  Le  Societl  des  Grivois  ("The  Society  of 
Merry  Fellows),  served  for  a  time  to  keep  the  French- 
men together  at  dinners  and  on  other  festive  occa- 
sions, each  member  bearing  a  club  name  or  nick- 
name, by  which  he  was  always  addressed.  Prominent 
among  the  members  were  Messrs.  Chardon,  De  la 
Grange,  Tanguy,  De  la  Boissiere,  Dr.  Monges,  De  St. 
Memin,  De  la  Neuville,  Dr.  Gardette,  and  others. 

In  1804  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  Le  Society 
Francaise  de  bien  Faisance,  but  it  was  not  successful. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  1805,  the  work  was  accom- 
plished at  a  meeting  of  French  citizens.1 

The  society  was  incorporated  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1805,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  "  Harp  and 
Crown,"  on  the  2d  of  October.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  Jean  Laval ;  Vice-President, 
Augustine  Bousquet ;  Treasurer,  Patrice  Gernon  ; 
Secretary,  Lawrence  Huron ;  Board  of  Directors, 
Jean  du  Barry,  president ;  Dr.  Jean  Mathieu,  Rene 
<;.  Gravelle,  Louis  Desauque,  Richard  Gernon,  Four- 
nier  Rostaing,  Louis  Gachet,  De  Lisle,  Amable  Bra- 
Bier,  Dr.  James  Gardette,  Simon  Chaudron,  Francoise 
Laquet,  Joseph  B.  Galbade,  William  Foussette,  I  >r. 
Rousseau,  Dr.  Monges,  Garrestie  Tender,  Louis  D.  C. 
Carpentier,  and  Peter  le  Barbiere  Du  Plessis.  After 
-  the  organization  became  inert.  Jean 
Laval,  the  president,  held  the  capital,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  iii  trust,  and  dispensed 
of  the  interest  for  many  years  to  Frenchmen  in  dis- 
tress, which  trusl  was  exercised  with  great  judg- 
ineiii  during  bis  life.  In  1830  the  society  was  re- 
organized with  a  large  number  of  members,  and 
rechartt  red  in  is:;:.,  and  the  fund  held  by  Mr.  Laval 
was  handed  over  to  it.  Since  that  time  the  society 
has  been  in  active  operation,  and  is  usually  known  as 
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the  French  Benevolent  Society.  The  funds  have 
been  used  with  much  discretion  for  the  benefit  of 
Frenchmen  in  distress,  and  good  advice  and  friend- 
ship has  been  shown  toward  them. 

Officers.— President,  H.  A.  Pintard  ;  Vice-President,  H.  Perdriaux; 
Treasurer,  S.  Delbert  ;  Secretary,  G.  G.  Dussoulas;  Directors,  E.  Borda, 
George  W.  Farr,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Lafore,  H.  Lejambre,  Paul  Pohl,  Jr.,  F.  A. 
Seynave,  William  G.  Delbert,  F.  G.  Dussoulas,  A.  F.  Bornot,  E.  A.  Le- 

The  Welsh  Club  met  at  Griffith's  Tavern  in  1759, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  St.  David's 
Society,  which  existed  before  the  Revolution.  In 
1798  a  number  of  Welshmen  associated  themselves 
for  the  relief  of  Welsh  emigrants  in  distress,  and  they 
were  incorporated  as  the  Welsh  Society  in  1802.  In 
1801  the  Welsh  Society  resolved  to  give  a  piece  of 
plate,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  James,  for  his  humane  attention  to  unfor- 
tunate Welsh  emigrants  sick  at  the  city  hospital,  at 
the  wigwam  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  during 
the  yellow  fever  of  that  year.  In  1809  the  officers  of 
the  Welsh  Society  were  as  follows :  President,  Samuel 
Meredith;  Vice-President,  Robert  Wharton;  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  Cumpston  ;  Secretary,  Joseph  S.  Lewis  ; 
Register,  Jonathan  Smith  ;  Stewards,  John  Evans, 
Richard  Price,  Thomas  Parke,  Chandler  Price,  Reeve 
Lewis,  Elihu  Chauncey,  and  Matthew  L.  Bevan ; 
Physicians,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Strong;  Councilors,  Benjamin  R.  Morgan  and  Ed- 
ward Tilghman. 

Emigrant  Society. — About  the  year  1793-94,  there 
was  established  among  citizens,  mostly  of  foreign 
birth,  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Information 
and  Assistance  of  Emigrants  and  Persons  Emigrating 
from  Foreign  Countries.  A  fund  was  established, 
which  became  of  some  importance  through  generous 
donations.  The  officers  were :  President,  John  Swan- 
wick  ;  Vice-President,  Thomas  Xewnham  ;  Treasurer, 
Napthali  Phillips;  Physician,  Dr.  A.  Blauey;  Register, 
Henry  A.  Heins;  Councilors,  Thomas  W.  Tallman 
and  Walter  Franklin.  The  Conference  Committee 
consisted  of  those  officers,  with  William  Young  Birch, 
Thomas  Williams,  William  Oliver,  Charles  Kenny, 
James  Fuze,  Philip  Jones,  Jr.,  John  Cumming,  and 
Bartholomew  Connoly.  This  society  was  in  existence 
a  few  years,  but  ceased  its  functions  before  1800. 

The  Philadelphia  Irish  Emigrant  Society  was 
formed  about  1816.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  on  the  22d  of  December: 
President,  Gen.  John  Steel ;  Vice-President,  William 
Taggert;  Recording  Secretary,  M.  Williamson  ;  Cor- 
responding  Secretary,  William  J.  Duane;  Treasurer, 
Silas  E.  Weir;  Managers,  Robert  Patterson,  William 
Duane,  Rev.  George  C.  Potts,  John  Horner,  W.  Cal- 
houn, Matlicw  Carey,  James  Stewart,  Alexander 
Cook,  and  Edward  Fox.  The  most  of  these  probably 
all  had  been  members  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  and 
it  is  likely  continued  their  membership  therein. 
In  biii  i   years  other  societies  for  the  assistance  of 
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emigrants  were  formed  among  foreigners,  the  latest 
of  which  were  the  Swiss  Benevolent  Society,  founded 
in  1860,  and  chartered  Dec.  4,  1865,  and  the  Italian 
Society,  instituted  about  1875-76. 

The  Carpenters'  Company.— Associations  for  the 
benefit  of  workers  at  particular  trades  have  been  in- 
numerable. The  oldest  is  the  Carpenters'  Company, 
established  in  1724,  which  united  in  1752  with  another 
Carpenters'  Company,  and  in  1763  resolved  to  erect  a 
hall  of  its  own.  The  project  was  delayed  until  1768, 
when  the  company  bought  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  below  Fourth,  sixty-six  feet  front  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  deep,  on  the  rear  end 
of  which  the  venerable  building  so  connected  in  its 
uses  with  the  history  of  the  country  was  erected  and 
finished,  and  occupied  on  the  21st  of  January,  1771. 
Its  occupation  as  the  first  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  is  well  known.  It 
was  used  also  by  the  Provincial  Committee,  July  18, 
1774;  and  in  1775  by  the  Provincial  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Dis- 
tressed Masters  of  Ships,  their  Widows  and  Chil- 
dren, was  instituted  July  4,  1765,  as  the  "Captains 
of  Ships'  Charitable  Club,"  and  incorporated  Feb.  4, 
1770,  by  the  title  first  mentioned.  It  was  partly  mu- 
tual, but  had  an  established  fund  for  charity.  The 
charter  was  amended  by  the  General  Assembly,  March 
4,  1780. 

The  Stone-Cutters'  Company  was  formed  in  179o, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Carpenters'  Society.  In 
a  few  years  the  objects  were  enlarged  to  embrace  "  the 
relief  of  poor  stone-cutters,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren." 

The  Mutual  Assistance  Society  of  Hair-Dress- 
ers, Surgeon  Barbers,  etc.,  was  established  in  1796. 
It  was  beneficial  principally,  but  some  provision  was 
made  for  the  relief  of  widows  of  members. 

The  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Pilots, 
their  Widows  and  Children,  was  formed  in  17S8, 
and  chartered  in  1789. 

The  Bricklayers'  Company,  incorporated  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1799,  was  a  trade  society  which  gave 
some  attention  to  charity,  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  their  members. 

The  Female  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Dis- 
tressed.—The  first  society  for  temporary  assistance 
of  the  distressed  was  formed  in  1793,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  yellow  fever,  through  the  exertions  of  Ann 
Parrish,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
among  women  of  that  denomination  only.  They 
found  room  for  their  benevolence  in  the  condition  of 
many  families  which  had  been  visited  by  the  dis- 
ease and  lost  parents  or  children,  and  particularly  in 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  many  of  whom  were  with- 
out friends.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Isaac  Parrish,  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street 
and  Pewterplatter  Alley.  The  following  were  the 
original  members  :  Ann  Parrish,  Catharine  W.  Morris, 


Eliza  Marshall.  Mary  Paul,  Elizabeth  Howell,  Han- 
nah Elliott,  Rebecca  Cray,  Anne   Pancoast,  Patience 
Marshall,  Jr.,  Sarah   Parrish,  Jr.,   Hannah  Hopkins, 
Jr.,  Hannah  Lewis,  Jr., Sarah  Bacon,  Anna  L.  Fisher, 
Deborah  Parrish,  Susannah  Shoemaker,  Rachel  Lewis, 
Elizabeth  Bacon,  Sarah  Marshall,  Jr.,   Mary  Fields, 
Mary  Wheeler,  Jane  Hough,  an. 1   Anne  Shoemaker. 
Ann    Parrish    was  clerk,   and  Catharine   W.   Morris 
treasurer.     The  society  met  in  a  room  at  the  house  of 
Rose  Lowry,  in  Pewterplatter  Alley.     It  was  formed 
in  November,  1795,  and  was  called  "The  Female  So- 
ciety for  the   Relief  of  the  Distressed."     Wood  was 
distributed  in  the  same  winter  to  the  poor  and  assist- 
|  ance  given  to  the  sick.     In  1798  it  was  determined  to 
establish  a  house  of  industry,  at  which  work  should 
be  prepared   for  the  employment  of  the   poor   and 
wages  paid  them  for  their  labor.     "The  house  desig- 
nated for  spinners"  was  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Mickle's  Court,  which  ran  south  from   tie 
j  of  Arch  Street,  west  of  Second,  originally  built,  it  is 
|  believed,  by  William   Chancellor,  sailmaker,  for  his 
shop ;    it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  coach-house  by 
Samuel  Mickle  and  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Fox.    Here 
the  house  for  spinners  was  in  operation  for  some  years. 
In  1816  the  society,  which  was  then  incorporated  as 
"  The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief 
and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  removed  the  house  of 
industry  to  a  building  in  Ranstead's  Court,  running 
west  from  Fourth  Street,  above  Chestnut.     Her.-  the 
house  of  industry  was  maintained  for  thirty  year-. 
In  1846  the  property  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  Street, 
above  Arch,  was  purchased,  and  has  been  occupied  in 
the  quiet  charity  of  the  association  ever  since. 
The  Female  Association.— In  1800  a  number  <>f 
;  benevolent  ladies  associated  themselves  for  the  pur- 
!  pose  of  relief  of  women  and  children  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances.    Tliey  prepared  a  room  at  No.  28  Chest- 
|  nut  Street,  where  they  received  and  disposed  of  t<> 
I  poor  people  clothing,  groceries,  and  supplies,  com- 
mencing with  a  donation  of  live  hundred  dollars,  a 
portion  of  the  money  collected  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  yellow   fever  in   Baltimore,  bill   not 
used  for  that  purpose.    This  society  was  called  "The 
i  Female  Association."     It  opened  the  first  SOUp-hoose 
I  established  in  the  city,  in  the  year  ISO;!,  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  an. 1  Cherry  Streets.     In  1810  the  president 
of   the  society   was   Mr-.  Stockorj   Treasurer,   Mrs. 
i  Hodge;  Secretary,  .Miss  (Iratz. 

The  Female  Hospitable  Society  was  established 
in  1808.  The  object  was  to  furnish  employment  for 
women.  The  workshop  and  wareroom  was  at  No.  2 
Appletree  Alley.  Spinning  of  tlax  was  the  tir-t  work 
.lone.  Subsequently  it  was  changed  to  the  making  up 
of  garments.  The  women  who  were  employed  came  to 
the  workshop.  Finally  the  plan  was  changed,  and  the 
work  was  given  out  to  the  women  to  be  made  up  at 
their  own  homes.  A  store,  in  addition  to  the  ware- 
room  in  Appletree  Alley,  was  established  N  I 
North  Fourth  Street,  where  they  sold  sewing-thread 
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spun  in  the  establishment,  with  sheets,  towels,  table- 
linen,  etc.,  prepared  by  the  beneficiaries.  In  1813, 
Mrs.  Snyder,  who  resided  at  351  High  Street,  was 
president  :  Mr-.  Van  Pelt,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
Norman,  secretary. 

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Children  of  the 
Poor,  by  furnishing  them  Fresh  Air,  established 
about  1816,  was  the  first  association  of  that  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  special  purpose  was  to  fur- 
nish in  summer  to  infants  the  benefit  of  country  air. 
The  members  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  use  of 
the  City  Hospital,  on  the  south  side  of  Coates  Street, 
between  Schuylkill  Third  and  Fourtli  (Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth).  It  was  finely  situated,  with  extensive 
gardens  and  grounds  which  ran  southward  nearly  to 
Green  Street.  This  institution  was  in  operation  some 
three  or  four  years.  It  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
society  which  established  summer  excursions  about 
1870  and  after,  and  of  "  The  Country  Week,"  a  modern 
and  most  useful  institution,  the  work  of  which  has 
been  well  discharged  ;  also  of  the  Sanitarium  at  Point 
Airy,  in  the  lower  part  of  Windmill  Island. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Relieving  the  Mis- 
eries of  Indigent  Persons  was  in  existence  in  1813, 
when  John  Brown  was  president;  Nathan  Fry,  vice- 
president;  George  Willard,  secretary;  and  Jacob 
Mayland,  treasurer. 

The  Provident  Society,  established  in  February, 
1824,  was  to  enable  persons  in  indigent  circumstances 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry.  In  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  it  gave  employment  to 
fourteen  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom  did  the 
work  at  their  own  houses.  "The  House  of  Industry" 
was  established  on  Market  Street,  west  of  Centre 
Square.  One  of  the  rooms  was  fitted  up  to  teach 
the  art  of  weaving  straw  hats  and  bonnets  to  chil- 
dren, they  also  being  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing.  In  1825  the  wareroom  was  removed  to 
No.  3  South  Alley  (now  Commerce  Street),  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  Work  was  given  out  here, 
and  the  society  incidentally  added  to  its  duties 
a  new  benevolent  object.  This  was  the  receiving 
and  sheltering  of  lost  children  until  their  parents 
or  friends  could  be  apprised  of  their  place  of  refuge 
and  take  them  away.  This  was  a  most  important 
and  useful  kinduess.  Before  that  time  the  only 
mean-  hi  recovering  lost  children  was  by  means  of 
bell-man,  who  went  through  the  streets 
ringing  his  bell  and  making  proclamation  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  name  of  the  child  lost,  with  his  age,  de- 
scription of  his  clothing,  the  names  and  residence  of 
his  parent-,  and  other  particulars.  Alter  this,  it 
being  publicly  known  that  the  rooms  of  the  Provi- 
dent Society  were  open  for  the  reception  of  lost  chil- 
dren, they  were  frequently  brought  there  by  citizens 
who  found  them  wandering  in  the  streets.  Parents 
and  friends  also  went  there  to  inquire  for  and  recover 

the  little  strays.  This  establishment  broke  up  sub- 
stantially the  business  of  the  town-crier  and  bell-man, 


but  he  was  frequently  seen  in  districts  remote  from 
the  rooms  of  the  Provident  Society,  ringing  his  bell 
and  making  his  proclamations,  and  sometimes  lead- 
ing to  their  parents  the  children  who  had  been  lost. 
This  practice  prevailed  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
city  and  districts  in  1854,  when  the  establishment  of 
police  station-houses  in  the  built-up  portions  of  the 
town,  with  the  convenience  of  the  police  and  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  by  which  there  was  communication  between 
all  the  station-houses,  rendered  the  old  system  un- 
necessary. After  business  invaded  South  Alley,  the 
Provident  Society  sought  other  quarters.  It  was 
established  in  Prune  Street,  below  Sixth,  in  1859. 

The  Spring  Garden  Association,  for  charitable 
purposes,  met  in  1819  at  the  public  school-house  and 
town  hall,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Buttonwood  Streets.  The  president  was  William  Al- 
burger;  Vice-President,  William  Warner;  Secretary, 
David  J.  Sneathen. 

The  Western  Charitable  Society  was  in  opera- 
tion in  1818. 

The  Western  Temporary  Home  was,  as  a  shelter 
for  grown  persons  too  weak  to  go  to  work  yet  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  or  otherwise,  but  unable  to 
labor,  at  Market  Street,  below  Fortieth,  in  1875.  On 
October  5th,  of  the  same  year,  the  home  was  removed 
to  No.  47  North  Thirty-eighth  Street.  On  Jan.  3, 
1876,  a  building  was  secured  on  Fortieth  Street,  above 
Market,  which  was  opened  as  the  Western  Temporary 
Home.  Under  the  rules,  each  inmate  was  allowed  to 
spend  only  ten  days  in  the  home,  and  required  in  the 
mean  time  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  work.  In  case 
of  sickness,  indulgence  is  allowed  to  relax  the  regu- 
lation. 

The  Howard  Institution,  under  the  care  of  an 
association  of  women  Friends,  incorporated  Sept. 
20,  1858,  "for  furnishing  shelter,  food,  and  clothing 
to  poor  outcast  women,"  was  in  operation  in  1876,  at 
No.  1612  Poplar  Street,  and  had  at  that  time  an 
average  of  more  than  forty  inmates.  Its  peculiar 
object  was  to  furnish  discharged  female  prisoners  re- 
leased from  the  jail  or  penitentiary  with  a  place  to 
stop  at  upon  their  release  from  confinement  until  they 
can  find  some  employment  or  return  to  their  homes. 
The  women  Friends  who  were  associated  with  this 
society  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  prisons 
since  1830,  and  gave  as  their  testimony,  "as  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  female  prisoners  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  repentance,  and  of  earnest  desires  to 
reform  and  regain  their  lost  characters ;  yet  when 
discharged  from  prison,  for  want  of  employment,  they 
are  often  reduced  to  great  distress  and  subjected  to 
sore  temptations. 

The  Midnight  Mission  (No.  919  Locust  Street) 
was  incorporated  Feb.  1">.  L871,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  rescue  and  salvation  of  fallen  women  through 
the  agency  of  meetings,  suitable  homes,  and  industrial 
pursuits. 

Officer!.— President,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appletop,  D.D. ;  Secretary,  Rby. 
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B.  H.  Latrobe;  Treasurer,  John  MeCar.lle;  Managers,  Rev.  George 
Bringhur6t,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton,  D.D.,  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson,  D.D., 
Bev.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  Rev.  T.  L.  Franklin,  P.D.,  Howard  Edwards,  Mrs. 
Franklin  Bacon,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Lyttle,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Stotesbury,  Mrs  Mary 
Adams,  William  Bucknell,  W.  A.  Fan.  John  McCardle,  De  F.  Willard, 
M.D.,  R.  G.  Curtin,  M.D.,  John  T.  M.  Uardeza,  M.D.,  W.  Curtis  Taylor. 
Mrs.  B.  H.Cardeza,  Mrs.  F.  Hoskins,  Mrs.  L.  0.  Wilmartb,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ilvaiue,  Mrs.  John  M.  Maris. 

The  Northern  Association  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  and  employment  of 
poor  women,  was  organized  in  October,  1844,  and  in- 
corporated June  2,  1856.  This  is  an  industrial  soci- 
ety, by  which  the  aged  and  infirm,  without  regard  to 
religious  persuasion,  are  furnished  with  sewing,  and 
paid  therefor.  There  is  a  workroom  at  No.  702 
Green  Street,  or  women  may  take  out  work  and  make 
it  up  at  their  own  homes.  The  articles  prepared  are 
mostly  of  clothing,  and  these,  when  made  up,  are 
sold  to  charitable  institutions  at  low  rates,  so  that  the 
institution  is  a  double  benefit. 

The  Union  Benevolent  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  October,  1831,  and  incorporated  March  28, 
1837.  The  main  object  is  to  assist  the  deserving  poor 
to  help  themselves,  and  to  reform  as  well  as  to  alle- 
viate by  visiting,  counseling,  and  affording  such  sym- 
pathy for  body  and  mind  as  their  cases  require.  The 
city  is  divided  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
into  districts,  and  each  district  into  sections.  This 
machinery  is  managed  by  volunteer  committees  of 
from  eight  to  one  hundred  females,  who  visit  the 
poor,  ascertain  their  wants,  and  give  assistance  when- 
ever it  can  be  judiciously  offered.  The  society,  about 
1850,  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Sansom  Streets,  upon  which  a 
large  building  was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
charity,  considerable  revenue  being  derived  from 
stores  and  offices  below,  and  apartments  in  the  upper 
stories.  Since  its  organization  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  visited  250,000  families  in  distress  ;  fur- 
nished material  relief  to  350,000  persons  in  need ; 
judiciously  distributed  $1,000,000  in  money  and  ma- 
terials ;  furnished  to  the  worthy  poor  50,000  tons  of 
coal ;  administered  to  40,000  sick  ;  procured  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  unemployed ;  and  given 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  400,000  persons. 

The  ladies'  branch  of  the  association  conducts  a 
store  at  No.  202  South  Eleventh  Street,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  need;/  sewing  women,  where  needle-work 
of  all  kinds  is  done  cheaply,  both  in  men's  and 
women's  wear. 

Officers.—  President,  Hon.  William  A.  Porter;  Vice-Presidents,  J. 
Fisher  Learning,  Thomas  Latimer;  Treasurer,  Louis  C  Madeira;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  James  Laws,  M.D.;  Recording  Secretary.  John 
H.  Atwood; Solicitor,  John B.Gest;  Mating its  .1.  Fishei  beaming, Thomas 

Latimer,  William  Purves,  John  B    Atw I,  Richard  v\ 

Wurts,  M.D,  E.  R.  Wood,  John  E.  Graeff,  Henrj  D  Shorrerd,  John  B. 
Gest,  Albert  F.  Damon,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Hon  William  \  Porter.S  Weil 
Lewis,  Alexnnder  P.  Colesberry,  Louis  0.  Madeira,  Nathaniel  Burt, 
James  Laws,  M.D.,  Henry  Bettle,  Henry  T.  Coates,  J.  Ralston  Grant, 
Alfred  L.  Clay,  Frederick  W.  Morri»,  Horace  W.  Pitkin. 

The  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry.— About 
1847  was  founded  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 


Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  and  it  was 
incorporated  the  next  year.  Shortly  afterward  the 
association  erected  a  large  building  on  Catharine 
Street,  above  Seventh,  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry.  This  insti- 
tution fills  a  comprehensive  object,  ii  is  a  dispensary 
for  medical  advice,  medical  attendance,  and  the  tree 
distribution  of  medicines.  It  is  an  industrii 
for  white  and  colored  persons,  with  an  average  winter 
attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred.  It  disposes  ol 
clothing  for  the  thinly-clad,  prepares  meals  for  the 
hungry,  has  lodgings  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons daily,  has  large  conveniences  lor  free  bathing 
and  for  washing  clothing.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  poor,  thriftless,  degraded,  ami  frequently 
vicious,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  the  besl 
that  could  be  devised  to  reduce  temptation  and  incite 
to  industry  and  honesty. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in 
1835,  and  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  in  1860  had 
its  office  at  No.  S41  East  North  Street.  Its  objects  were 
the  promotion  of  religion,  temperance,  industry,  and 
the  support  of  the  poor,  the  latter,  being  pro 
by  means  of  a  poor-fund  specially  devoted  to  that 
use. 

Officer*. — President,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie:  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel  R. 

Shipley,  Samuel  G.  Lewi-;  Re.-or.ling  S,-.ret.uy.  William  U  Cepp; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Joseph  II  S.-h.-n.k,  II  I'  ;  I  I  .-..surer,  William 
H.  Lucas;  Solicitor,  William  H.  Suit (eorge  II  Stuart,  lb....  Wil- 
liam B.  Hanna,  William  11  Sutton,  sum.  I  I 
Sohenck,  M.D.,  Edmund  A.  Crenshaw,  William  M  Wilson,  Henrj  B. 
Dwight,  M.D.,  Henry  M.  Kimmey,  Horatio  G    i 

Samuel  G.  Lewis,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Will,.,,,.  M    ll,.ll,.».iy,  M.D.,  William 
M.  Shoemaker,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  Andrew  II.  Miller,  William  Gnla- 
ger,  William  M.  Capp,  William   II.  I.u.'.i-,  s  .1   m  >n  s,,,,,,  ker,  li  .  John 
H.  Watt,  Willi.cn  Waterall,  Eben  C.  Jayne,  I. -v.  D    Bi 
Agent  and  Collector,  Emanuel  H.'Tolan.I;  Missionary. 
Visitor,  J.  V..  Field. 

Soup    Societies. — Following  the  example   of   the 
Female   Society  in   the    establishment   of   a  soup- 
house,  the  Philadelphia  Soup  Society  was  in  oper- 
ation in   1818  at   No.  311  Springett's   Alley,  running 
from  Second  to  Third  Street,  south  of  Lombard  Street. 
and  the  Northern  Soup  Society  was  in  operation  in 
the  Northern  Liberties.    In  1876  there  were 
societies  in  the  city.— the  Philadelphia,  incorporated 
in   is-H,  and   located   at   838  Griscom  Street;    the 
Southwark,  1842,  in  Southerland  Street,  near  Queen  : 
Spring  Garden,  L852,  L329  Buttonwood Street ;  North 
ern,  established  1817,  and  incorporated  i- 
si;  North  Fourth  Street;  Northeastern,  20 
Front   Street;    Northwestern,  corner  of  Nineteenth 
and  Thompson  Streets;  Kensington,  is.:;,  X...  L9S6 

Crease   Street;   Central    Soup-   and    Bath   B 
and    711    Cherry  Street;    Moyamensing.  183 
of  Eighth   and   Marriott   Streets;   Westeri 
South  Sti 

The   Charitable    School.— The    first    association 
which  supported  fin  -  composed  of  the 

subscribers  t.>  tin-  New  Buildin 
Street,  below  Arch,  as  a  place  where  the  Rev,  John 
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Whitefiekl  could  preach.  It  stood  back  from  the 
street,  and  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Academy, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  intended  that  this  house  should  be 
occupied  for  public  worship  and  the  use  of  a  char- 
itable  school.  The  ground  was  purchased  from  Jona- 
than Price  and  wife  by  deed  Sept.  15, 1740,  which  was 
made  to  Edmund  Wbolley  (carpenter),  John  Coates 
(brick-maker],  John  Howell  (mariner),  and  William 
Price  (carpenter),  subject  to  a  quit-rent  and  yearly 
ground-rent  of  fifteen  dollars.  In  less  than  a  month 
afterward  the  grantees  conveyed  the  lot  to  George 
Whitefiekl,  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  clerk,  Wil- 
liam Seward,  of  London,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  John  Stephen  Benezet,  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, merchant,  Thomas  Noval,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  merchant,  Samuel  Hazard,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  merchant,  Robert  Eastburn,  of  Philadelphia, 
blacksmith,  James  Read,  of  Philadelphia,  gentleman, 
Edward  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  cordwainer,  and 
Charles  Brockden,  of  Philadelphia,  gentleman.1 

The  deed  recited  that  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  of  different  denominations  in  religion  had 
united  their  endeavors  to  erect  a  large  building  upon 
the  lot  in  the  deed  described,  intending  that  the  same 
should  be  appointed  to  the  use  of  a  charity  school  for 
the  instruction  of  poor  children  gratis  in  useful  litera- 
ture and  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  also  that  the 
same  should  be  used  as  a  house  of  public  worship, 
and  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  said  build- 
ing should  be  under  the  direction  of  certain  trus- 
tees, viz.,  the  persons  above  named,  Whitefield  and 
others,  with  power  to  appoint  new  trustees,  etc.,  also 
with  power  "  to  appoint  fit  and  able  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  for  the  service  of  the  said  school, 
and  to  introduce  such  Protestant  ministers  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  said  house  as  they  should  judge 
sound  in  their  principles,  zealous  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  acquainted  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heart  and  experimental  piety,  without 
any  regard  to  those  distinctions  or  different  sentiments 
in  lesser  matters  which  have  been  to  the  scandal  of 
religion,  unhappily  dividing  real  Christians."  The 
building  was  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy  feet 
broad.  The  front,  occupying  the  eutire  eastern  side, 
was  broken  in  the  centre,  where  the  door  was  placed, 
by  a  -on  of  porch  supported  by  pillars  to  the  second 
story,  upon  which  there  was  a  balustrade  and  gallery 
with  plain  pilasters  in  the  rear  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment. This  small  gallery  might  have  been  intended 
as  a  place  from  which  to  preach  or  address  persons 
assembled  in  the  yard,  which  extended  out  to  Fourth 
Street  some  forty  or  fifty  feet.  It  is  not  known 
whether  it  was  ever  used  for  such  purpose.  The 
building  was  crowned  by  a  small  square  cupola  and 
spire  on  the  south  end.     The  south  end  showed  four 

l  Westcott,  Historic  Mansions,  p.  160. 


round-headed  windows  in  the  first  and  in  the  second 
story.  There  were  three  round-headed  windows  for 
each  story  of  the  northern  portion.  The  building 
was  rough-cast,  and  was  quaint  and  peculiar  in  ap- 
pearance. Here  Whitefield  preached  in  November, 
1740,  before  there  was  a  roof  on  the  structure,  sixteen 
times.  He  also  preached  there  in  1745  and  1746. 
Meanwhile  a  religious  congregation  had  been  wor- 
shiping in  the  building.  They  were  the  New  Lights, 
seceders  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  William 
Tennent,  who  followed  the  style  of  Whitefield  in  their 
preaching.  These  persons  withdrew  from  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  and  went  to  the  New  Building, 
worshiping  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Finley  and  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent.  This  congregation, 
in  1743,  offered  George  Whitefield  eight  hundred 
pounds  if  he  would  remain  with  them  six  months 
and  preach.  He  refused  the  offer.  The  congrega- 
tion then  became  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  not  being  in  favor  with  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, tbey  connected  themselves  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Londonderry  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
Second  Church  remained  in  this  building  until  the 
end  of  May,  1752,  when  they  removed  to  their  new 
i  meeting-house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Arch  Streets. 

Although  the  establishment  of  a  charity  school  was 
J  the  principal  object  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building, 
;  the  trustees  took  no  care  to  carry  out  that  intention. 
The  project  rested  for  some  years,  until,  in   1749, 
I  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote,  printed,  and  distributed  a 
■  pamphlet  entitled,  "Proposals  Relating  to  the  Edu- 
]  cation  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  and  set  about 
|  obtaining  a  subscription,  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in 
yearly  quotas  during  five  years.     He  was  so  successful 
that  five  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed.     This  was 
,  independent  of  the  charity  school  intended  to  be  pro- 
I  vided  in  the  new  building.     A  house  was  therefore 
obtained  and  hired,  where  the  school  was  opened  in 
1749-50.     The  pupils  soon  became  numerous,  and  a 
j  larger  building  was  necessary.     While  looking  round 
for  a  lot,  Franklin  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  New 
Building,  in  the  place  of  a  Moravian  trustee,  who 
j  was  dead.     Franklin  at  once  saw  the  opportunity  for 
'  the  academy  which  he  had  founded.     The  trustees  of 
the  New  Building  finally  agreed  to  cede  the  property 
to  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  upon  an  undertaking 
I  that  they  would  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  new  build- 
ing and  retain  a  portiou  of  it  forever  for  occasional 
preachers,  and  also  set  up,  according  to  the  original 
intention,  a  free  school  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children.     The  deed  was  made  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1749,  by  Edmund  Woolley  and  John  Coates,  sur- 
viving trustees,  to  James  Logan,  Thomas  Lawrence, 
William  Allen,  John  Inglis,  Tench  Francis,  William 
Masters,    Dr.   Lloyd    Zachary,  Samuel  McCall,  Jr., 
Joseph  Turner,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Leech, 
Dr.  William  Shipped,  Robert  Strettell,  Philip  Syng, 
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Charles  Willing,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  Richard  Peters, 
Abraham  Taylor,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Thomas  Hop- 
kinson,  William  Plumsted,  Joshua  Maddox,  Thomas 
White,  and  William  Coleman.  The  consideration 
was  the  payment  of  debts  due  on  the  building, 
amounting  to  £775  18s.  lid.  3/.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  established  and  founded 
upon  the  ground  a  place  for  public  worship,  and  also 
one  free  school  for  the  instructing,  teaching,  and  edu- 
tion  of  poor  children  or  scholars.  Also  that  Logan 
and  the  other  trustees  would  "  supply  the  schoolmaster 
or  masters,  usher  or  ushers,  mistress  or  mistresses,  to 
teach  and  instruct  the  said  children,  gratis,  in  useful 
literature  and  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion." 
Also  that  the  said  trustees  "  shall  have  full  power  to 
found,  erect,  establish,  and  continue  in  and  upon  the 
said  house  and  premises  such  other  school,  academy, 
or  other  seminary  of  learning  for  instructing  youth 
in  the  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  generally  to  ! 
improve  the  premises  to  such  other  use  or  uses  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  the  good  of  society  as  to  them, 
etc.,  shall  seem  meet."  This  deed,  although  dated  in 
1749,  was  not  acknowledged  until  Nov.  23, 1753,  which  ! 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  trus- 
tees had  not  raised  the  money  to  pay  off  the  old  debt 
until  that  time.  The  trustees  must  have  gone  into 
possession  immediately,  since  the  academy,  which 
had  first  been  opened  in  Allan's  private  house  in 
Second  Street,  was  removed  to  the  New  Building  in 
1751. 

Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  structure.  The 
great  and  lofty  hall  was  divided  into  stories,  with 
rooms  above  and  below,  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
and  one  in  the  second  story  for  the  use  of  preachers 
and  congregations.  The  Rev.  David  Martin,  D.D., 
was  rector  of  the  academy  in  1751.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  his  death,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
by  Rev.  Francis  Allison,  rector  and  teacher  of  the 
Latin  school.  In  July,  1753,  the  trustees  were  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  "  Trustees  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  Charitable  School  in  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania." In  the  succeeding  year  the  title  of  the 
corporation  was  altered  and  enlarged,  and  the  insti- 
tution was  named  the  College,  Academy,  and  Char- 
itable School  of  Philadelphia.  Rev.  William  Smith 
succeeded  as  provost  of  the  College,  Academy,  and 
Charitable  School,  and  the  history  of  the  institution 
thenceforth  is  principally  connected  with  the  progresa 
of  the  College  and  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
early  history  of  the  Charity  School  cannot  now  be 
traced.  Whether  it  was  established  in  1758,  when 
the  academy  removed  to  the  new  building,  "r  was 
delayed  for  a  time,  cannot  be  determined.  In  L762 
the  charitable  school  was  certainly  in  operation, 
since  we  are  told  that  a  large  three-story  brick 
building  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  college, 
which  was  devoted  in  the  lower  .-t<>rio  to  the  char- 
itable school,  and  in  the  upper  stories  was  fitted  up 
with  dormitories  for  the  use  of  students  at  the  col- 


lege and  academy  who  had  no  residence  in  the  city. 
In  1826  the  northern  building  was  occupied  in  two 

stories  by  two  charity  schools  lor  boys,  an 
that  time  under  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bullock  and 
John  McKinley.  In  the  northeasl  corner  of  the  col- 
lege building  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  girl's 
charity  school,  kept  by -Mrs.  Enowles.  About  l-:;;i 
-40  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  college  building, 
called  the  academy,  was  torn  down  by  the  Union 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  bought  that 
portion  of  the  property  years  before.  They  put  up  a 
new  brick  church  building.  About  the  same  time 
the  northern  end  of  the  old  academy,  and  the  build- 
ing used  by  the  charitable  schools,  was  torn  down, 
and  large  stores  for  business  purposes  erected  on  the 
front  part  of  the  lot.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
agreements  and  stipulations  entered  into  in  the  year 
1740,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  owned 
the  property,  erected  on  the  back  part  of  the  lot  a 
hall  of  good  proportions,  two  stories  in  height,  in 
which  a  room  was  set  apart  for  worship,  to  be  occu- 
I  pied  by  such  ministers  that  might  apply  for  it,  and 
,  also  by  the  charitable  school.  By  this  time  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  schools,  in  which  children  were 
taught  gratis,  had  rendered  the  ancient  charity  school 
comparatively  useless.  The  boys'  charity  schools 
were  discontinued.  The  girls'  school  was  in  oper- 
ation much  longer,  and  latterly  under  charge  of  Miss 
Bedlock  as  teacher.  Some  time  after  1870  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  determined  to  abolish  tin- 
charity  schools  altogether,  because  they  had  become 
more  expensive  than  useful.  The  funds  ami  reve- 
nues devoted  to  the  support  of  those  schools  were 
made  the  foundation  of  tree  scholarships  in  the  Uni- 
versity, mi  that  under  the  cy  pres  doctrine  there  was 
only  an  alteration  in  the  grade  of  education.  The 
charity  which  had  been  devoted  to  primary  instruc- 
tion was  changed  to  a  richer  field  of  culture,  but  it 
was  still  charity. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free  Instruc- 
tion of  Indigent  Boys. — Tin-  second  effort  toward 
the  establishment  of  charity  schools  took  shape  ami 
motion  in  the  year  1799.  About  nine  young  men. 
apprentices  and  clerks,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together,  of  evening-,  lor  the  purposes  of 
social  conversation,  agreed  among  themselves  that 

their  spare  time  might  be  judiciously  spent  in  teach - 

bildren  to  read  and  write.  They  associated 
themselves  as  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Indigent  Boys.  They  opened  a  night- 
school  themselves  and  officiated  alternately  .> 

'liny  soon  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  scholars. 
This  was  a  very  modest  enterprise,  and  frugal  also. 
The  revenues  for  the  tir.-t  Beason  derived  from  the 
contribution-  of  the  members  wen 
and  thirty-seven  cents;  the  expenses,  nine  dollars 
and  twenty-seven  cents.    They  carried  on  their  school 

lor  two  seasons  during  the  winter  months,  and   had 

been  so  successful  that  they  were 
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extensive  organization  and  the  procuring  ofa  charter. 
An  unexpected  circumstance  put  them  in  the  way 
through  their  energy  and  enterprise.  Christopher 
Ludwick,  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  "Baker  Gen- 
eral"ofthe  Revolution,  died  in  1801,  and  left  his 
residuary  estate,  estimated  at  eight  thousand  dollars 
in  value,  to  the  association  which  should  be  first  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  gratis,  poor 
children  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
without  any  exception  to  the  country  extraction  or 
religion  of  their  parents  or  friends.  To  this  fund  the 
members  of  the  society  turned  their  attention  and 

determined  btain  a  charter.    The  amount  in  ex- 

l/vas  very  considerable.  The  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  anxious  to  obtain 
it  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  their  charitable 
Bchools.  Each  institution  applied  for  a  charter.  It 
could  be  granted  by  the  Governor  upon  certificate 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  attorney- 
general  of  the  commonwealth  that  the  object  sought 
by  the  corporators  were  not  contrary  to  law  and  public 
interest.  Governor  McKean.  with  strict  impartiality 
between  the  rivals,  delivered  to  the  agent  of  each  a 
charterat  the  same  moment  of  time.  To  perfect  those 
instruments  it  was  necessary  that  the  charter  should 
be  enrolled  at  the  seat  of  government  at  Lancaster. 
Therefore,  there  was  to  be  a  race  to  that  town,  con- 
ducted by  the  agents  of  the  two  societies.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  University.  The 
trustees  of  that  institution  with  wise  forethought  had 
made  arrangements  for  an  express  with  relays  of 
horses  at  certain  distances  on  the  route.  The  Society 
had  not  been  as  thoughtful,  but  trusted  to  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  the  road.  It  was  the  fable  of  the 
the  hare  and  the  tortoise  over  again.  The  express 
of  the  University  started  first  on  horseback,  going  off 
in  a  grand  gallop,  leaving  behind  him  Joseph  Bennett 
Eaves,  \\  ho  had  volunteered  his  services  to  go  to  Lan- 
caster with  the  other  charter.  He  had  not  geared  up 
his  horse  and  got  into  his  sulky  when  the  University 
agent  went  clattering  off.  It  happened  that  the 
weather  was  exceedingly  hot.  The  haste  of  the  Uni- 
versity express  was  unwise  at  the  beginning.  Before 
he  reached  the  place  where  he  might  take  his  first 
relay,  his  horse  broke  down  entirely.  He  had  to 
abandon  him,  and  was  too  far  off  the  first  stage  to 
attempt  to  get  there.  Eaves  in  his  sulky  jogged 
i  hi-  horse  failed  from  the  excessive  heat. 
boi  ing  field  there  was  a  horse  harnessed  to 
a  plow.  A  negotiation  with  the  farmer  procured 
the  hiring  of  this  animal  to  draw  the  sulky  ah. nil 
lour  miles  to   the  next    town.      At   that   place  a  fresh 

purchased  by  Mr.  Eaves  from  a  traveler, 
and  when  he  got  to  Lancaster,  seven  hours  from 
Philadelphia,  he  had  performed  a  remarkable  journey 
as  i"  Bpeed,  the  distance  fc><  ing  sixty-six  miles  over 
common  country  roads  under  a  depressing  heat.     The 

society  thus  established  was  called  the  Philadelphia 
the  Support  of  I  lharity  Schools.     At  the 


election  held  in  1801  the  following  persons  were 
elected  managers:  Thomas  L.  Bristol!,  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, Jr.,  Caleb  Cresson,  Jr.,  William  Paxon,  Robert 
Coe,  Jr.,  Edmund  Darch,  William  Neckervise, 
Thomas  M.  Hall,  Benjamin  Williams,  William  Fry, 
Joseph  Bennett  Eave,  Joseph  D.  Brown,  Samuel 
Lippincott,  Philip  Garrett,  Frederick  Stellwagon, 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  McMinn,  and  Joseph  Briggs. 
At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  the  society  had  its 
school-room  back  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Third  Street,  above  Arch.1 

Mr.  Ludwick's  legacy  was  not  obtained  by  the  So- 
ciety until  about  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805  or 
beginning  of  1806.  There  was  added  to  it,  after  the 
death  of  Ludwick's  widow,  a  house  and  lot  at  No. 
176  (afterward  No.  250)  North  Fifth  Street,  estimated 
to  be  worth  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  received  from  the  Ludwick  legacy 
was  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  While  waiting 
for  this  bequest  the  society,  by  the  certainty  of  get- 
ting it,  was  emboldened  in  an  effort  to  anticipate  its 
receipt.  Subscriptions  were  sought  among  citizens. 
Two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  were  raised  in 
that  way,  and  with  the  sum  a  lot  of  ground  was  pur- 
chased on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street,  above 
Sixth,  on  the  north  end  of  which  was  erected,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1804,  a  two-story  brick  school 
building.2 

The  first  teacher  employed  by  the  society  was 
Thomas  Walter,  chosen  in  1802.  This  charge  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  in  1809  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  scholars,  all  boys.  In  1811  the 
society  determined  to  establish  a  school  for  girls,  and 
in  the  next  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  female  pupils.  In  1816  the  executors  of  Robert 
Montgomery  paid  over  to  the  society  four  thousand 
dollars,  under  a  bequest  which  directed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  should  be  used  in  the  District 
of  Southwark  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 
Two  schools  were  accordingly  set  up  in  that  district. 
In  1859  the  property  on  Walnut  Street  becoming  un- 
desirable by  changes  in  the  city  which  brought  busi- 
ness into  neighborhoods  which  had  once  been  entirely 


i  At  this  time  the  children  of  people  of  color  were  more  liberally  pro- 
vided with  free  Bchools  than  the  poor  white  children.  In  April,  1801, 
the  following  free  schools  were  in  operation  for  the  use  of  black  chil- 
dren :  Witling's  Alley,  day  school  for  males  and  females,  and  an 
evening  school  for  males;  Race  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Streets,  under  the  care  of  Episcopal  Churches  (Chi  ist's  ami  St.  Peter's', 
I,. i  hnvsainl  airls;  Funi  th  Street,  between  Mai  Uct  and  Chestnut,  even- 
in-  sc1m.i1  f..i  females;  Sixth  Street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut, 
under  the  care  ..f  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  day  and  night 
school  1..1  '."th  sexes.  There  were  Sunday-schools  f..r  colored  children 
at  Bethel  Church,  Fifth  Street,  near  Lumbar.],  and  ;.t  Henry  Atheit.  m's 
school-house.  Vine  Stud,  near  Fifth. 

■•  lie,  structure,  called  in  its  day  the  Ludwick  s.  hool,  is  standing  (in 
1--1    as  part  ol  the  group  of  structures  called  the  Ludwick  Buildings. 

Th,.  ..1.1  s.  '.....  1-h.  .us-  has  '..-en  .hanged  and  fitted  up  into  two  rows  Of 

offices  in  eai '.  story,  with  a  central  entry.  Th.'  space  of  ground  in  front 
ot  the  hall  extending  toward  Walnut  Street  has  also  been  built  over  and 
tilted  up  with  offices.     The  revenue  derived  from  these  uses  is  cousid- 
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devoted  to  dwelling-houses,  admonished  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  that  a  change  of  location  was 
advisable.  A  large  income  was  possible  by  devo- 
ting the  whole  building  to  office  purposes.  The 
school  was  discontinued.  Meanwhile  Paul  Beck,  Sr., 
had  presented  to  the  society  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 
north  side  of  Catharine  Street,  west  of  Sixth.  There 
a  new  school-house  was  erected  and  opened  in  May, 
1859,  under  the  title  of  the  Beck  School-house.  This 
school  has  the  right  to  send  pupils  to  the  Central 
High  School. 

The  Society  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Female 
Children  was  established  in  1796  by  three  young 
women,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ann 
Parrish,  founder  of  the  Female  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Distressed,  established  it.  It  was  opened  in  a 
room  of  her  own  house  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Second  Street  and  Pewter  Platter  [Jones]  Alley.  She 
instructed  little  girls  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  plain  sewing,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
Mary  Wheeler  and  Hannah  Hopkins,  the  younger. 
Shortly  after  Catharine  \V.  Morris  and  Hannah  Y. 
Tompkins  were  added.  In  the  latter  part  of  1797 
the  Society  of  Friends  gave  permission  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  use  a  room  in  the  old  school- 
house  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Chestnut.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  teachers  until  1799,  when  S. 
Roache  was  engaged  as  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  sixty 
dollars  per  year,  which  within  a  twelvemonth  was 
more  than  doubled  to  $133.33.  In  1807  this  school 
received  the  name  of  the  Aimwell  School,  a  title 
given  it  by  Catharine  W.  Morris.1 

The  Philadelphia  Union  Society,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  female  children,  was  formed,  in  1804,  by 
the  union  of  two  Presbyterian  societies  formed  among 
members  of  the  Second  and  Third  Churches.  The 
society  was  incorporated  in  1808.  The  school  was 
back  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  1810, 
and  during  that  year  the  following  ladies  were  offi- 
cers: President,  Mrs.  M.  McMullin;  Secretary,  Miss 
H.  Orr ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Eliza  Hall. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction 
of  Poor  Children. — One  of  the  largest  free  schools 
in  the  county  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  maintained  by  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren. It  was  established  some  time  in  1807,  and  on 
Jan.  11,  1808,  opened  as  the  Adelphi  School  on  Pegg 
Street,  Northern  Liberties.  It  was  built  upon  two 
lots  of  ground  presented  by  William  Sansom  and 
Thomas  Scattergood.     The  school-house  was  seventy 


1  In  1812  the  sewing-school   was    lliscollllectell  fl  olll   III.'  s.  Icul  |'r    T<1  , 

and  established  in  Appli-tn-e  Alley.  The  Aimwell  School,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiotl  of  a  short  occupancy  ad  in'erim  of  a  house  on  the  north  Mile  of 

Chestnut  stieet,  between  Fourth  ami  Fifth,  was  at  the  I 

house  n ii til  1820      Afterward  it  was  in  the  Carpenters'  Companj  build- 

ing.east  Bi< f  Carpenters'  Court,  1820-23;  Eighth  S it,  neat  U  irket, 

1823-24;  Zane  Street,  near  Eighth,  1824-26.  In  the  latter  yeartbeasso- 
•  ciatiou  purchased  a  lot  of  e,rouinl  fur  eleven  luiielreil  ilullarson  the  north 
side  of  Cherry  Street,  between  Ninth  aud  Tenth. 


feet  front  by  about  thirty-five  feel  deep.  This  was  a 
Lancasterian  school,  in  which  the  elder  pupils  were 
monitors  ami  instructors  of  the  younger.  It  was 
maintained  by  a  payment  of  four  dollai 
from  each  subscriber,  or  by  fifty  dollars  lor  a  lite 
membership.  The  school  when  firsl  buill  stood  upon 
the  sloping  bank  on  the  north  side  of  Pegg's  Run,  in 
a  vale  from  which  it  obtained  its  common  name, 
—the  Hollow  School.  It  was  well  known  to  every- 
body in  the  city  and  districts,  by  reason  •■(  the  Lan- 
casterian plan  adopted  there,  among  which  was  the 
learning  to  write  by  tracing  letters  with  sticks  in 
sand,  and  Other  novelties.  Tin'  BOCietj  was  incor- 
porated  in  1808,  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  forty- 
five  members.  In  1810  the  managers  wen  John 
Paul,  John  C.  Evans,  David  Jones.  Clement  Biddle, 
Jr.,  Isaac  Donaldson,  Samuel  Haydock,  J 
Parke,  Roberts  Vaux,  Reuben  Haines, Charles  Allen, 
Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Penis;  Treasurer, 
John  Cooke;  Clerk  of  the  Association;  Elihu  Pick- 
ering. 

The  Union  Adult  Society,  established  about  1820, 
opened  four  schools  in  that  year:  No.  1,  for  white 
adults,  hack  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Thirl  ami 
Arch  Streets  ;  No.  2,  lor  colored  adults, '  Iherry  Street 
near  Fifth;  No.  3,  for  colored  adults,  at  Clarkson 
school-house,  north  side  of  Cherry  Street  above 
Sixth;  No.  4,  for  white  adults,  hack  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Second  and  Coates  Streets. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  was  chartered 
in  1842,  the  object  being  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  colored  youth  of  both  sixes,  to  quality 
them  to  act  as  teachers  and  instructors  of  their  own 
people, either  in  the  various  branches  of  school  learn- 
ing or  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture.  The 
funds  have  been  principally  derived  from  bequests 
and  donations.  The  building  tor  the  DS6  "I'  the 
schools  was  established  in  1851,  on  Lomba 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets.  There  were 
lour  departments,  beside  one  preparatory  and  one 
high  school  for  each  sex.  There  were  six  teachers, 
all  colored  persons.    Admission  was  free  tor  scholars, 

text-books  were  furnished  gratuitously,  and  a  library 
and  reading-room  were  established  in  connection 
with  the  schools. 

The  Inoculating  Society.— There  wen  some  soci- 
eties instituted  lor  purposes  of  peculiar  benevolence 

which  claim  notice.  The  first  of  them  was  the  Soci- 
ety  for  Inoculating  the  Poor  tor  prevention  of  the 
smallpox,  that    process   being    the  only  one  which  at 

the  time  was  considered   the   st    certain  method  of 

checking   the   ravages  of  the  dreadi 

GHentworth  established  a  private  Bmallpox  hospital 

in  177:'..  In  a  published  notice  in  the  newspapers  he 
said,  "The  great  success  attending  inoculation  hath 
been  30  effectually  demonstrated  that  the  most  re- 
spectable personages  in  Europe  havi 
ami  are  now  the  avowed  patrons  of  it.  Gentlemen 
of  eminence    in    physic    in    the   different    cite  -    in 
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America  where  inoculation  is  tolerated  have  provided 
houses  for  the  reception  of  inoculated  patients,  and 
have  met  with  great  encouragement  and  success. 
For  this  Balutary  service  to  society  Dr.  Glentworth 
has  also  provided  a  convenient  house  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  a  tender,  skillful  matron  to  super- 
intend it.  Those  who  choose  to  accommodate  them- 
selves with  lodgings  will  be  attended  with  as  much 
assiduity  as  tlu.se  in  the  house  for  inoculation."  In 
eding  year  the  physicians  of  the  city  united 
in  the  formation  of  an  association  for  inoculating  the 
poor,  which  was  generally  called  the  Society  for  In- 
oculating the  Poor  Gratis.  In  their  prospectus  they 
stated  that  during  the  previous  year,  out  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  forty-four  persons  who  had  died  in  the 
city,  three  hundred  had  died  of  the  smallpox.  They 
said,  "A  number  of  gentlemen,  having  taken  these 
things  into  consideration,  have  fallen  upon  a  method 
of  rendering  the  benefits  of  inoculation  as  extensive 
as  possible  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  providing  themselves  with  a  fund,  and  have 
concurred  with  eight  physicians,  who  have  agreed 
to  perform  the  operation,  and  to  administer  to  the 
patients  such  medicines  and  advice  as  may  be  neces- 
Bary  to  prepare  them,  and  also  to  attend  them  at  their 
houses  tree  of  expense.  They  have  engaged  a  room 
in  the  State-House,  where  a  number  of  the  physicians 
and  managers  will  attend  every  Tuesday,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  to  receive 
applications.  They  will  begin  their  attendance  there 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  this  month"  (February,  1774). 
The  managers  were  Thomas  Wharton,  Jacob  Shoe- 
maker, Benjamin  Morgan,  Reynold  Keen,  Joseph 
Fox,  William  Coates,  Thomas  Clifford,  Arthur  Don- 
aldson. Sharp  Delany,  John  Wharton,  George  Rob- 
erts, and  David  Deshla.  The  physicians  were  Drs. 
Charles  .Moore,  Adam  Kuhn,  John  Kearsley,  Samuel 
Duffield,  Gerardus  Clarkson,  Thomas  Boud,  William 
Shippen,  Jr., and  Benjamin  Rush.  Daniel  Roberdeau 
was  treasurer.  In  September,  1774,  it  was  announced 
that  the  "  physicians  of  Philadelphia  have  agreed  to 
inoculate  no  patients  for  the  smallpox  during  the 
sitting  of  Coiigros,  as  several  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  delegates  have  not  had  that  disorder."  The 
rising  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
probably  put  an  end  to  the  functions  of  this  society 
whin  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  fairly  set   in. 

The   Society  for   Promoting   Vaccination.— A 

a   century  had  rolled  by  before  anything 

more  was  d  effort  for  the  prevention  of 

the  smallpox.    In  1801,  John  Vaughan,  having  heard 

that  vaccination  for  the  smallpox  had  been  successful 

in  Virginia,  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson  requesting  his 

assistance  in  procuring  vaccine  matter,  he  having 
learned  that  vaccination  had  been   successful   in   that 

State.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  that  he  had  vaccinated 
himself  with  vaccine  matter  received  iron.  Dr.  Water- 
house,  a  portion  of  which  had  originally  conic  from 
Dr.  Jenncr,  of  London.     He   sent    a    portion  of  this 


matter  to  Mr.  Vaughan.  The  latter  gave  it  to  John 
Redman  Coxe,  who  immediately  vaccinated  himself 
and  two  or  three  other  persons.  Dr.  Coxe  immedi- 
ately published  letters  setting  forth  the  value  of  the 
process  as  a  substitute  for  inoculation.  In  1803  fifty 
physicians  in  a  public  address  declared  that  they 
thought  "  it  a  duty  thus  publicly  to  declare  our  opin- 
ion that  inoculation  for  thekine-  or  cow-pox  is  a  cer- 
tain preventive  of  the  smallpox,  that  it  is  attended 
with  no  danger,  may  be  practiced  at  all  ages  and  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  we  do  therefore  recommend  it 
to  general  use."  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  March. 
1809,  was  established  "  the  Society  for  Promoting  Vac- 
cination,— a  preventive  of  the  smallpox,— especially 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  society."  The  affairs  of 
the  association  were  managed  by  a  committee  of 
twelve  members,  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  six  physi- 
cians. Members  were  elected  upon  the  payment  of 
two  dollars  per  year.  The  physicians  visited  the 
houses  of  poor  people  and  vaccinated  them.  The 
association,  sometimes  called  the  Philadelphia  Vac- 
cine Society,  and  sometimes  the  Society  for  Vacci- 
nating the  Poor,  was  very  successful  at  first,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1813,  it  was  reported  that  it  had 
vaccinated  in  the  preceding  three  years  and  nine 
months  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
persons.  The  necessity  for  the  continuation  of  this 
association  ceased  about  1816,  when  City  Councils 
passed  an  ordinance,  May  31st,  for  the  vaccination  of 
1  persons  in  indigent  circumstances.  Under  this  regu- 
1  lation  the  city  was  divided  into  four  districts.  There 
were  collectors  of  vaccine  cases,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
inquire  for  persons  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  or 
were  liable  to  smallpox,  and  to  report  to  the  physi- 
cians whose  duty  it  was  to  vaccinate  the  persons  who 
had  not  been  protected  by  that  process.  The  society 
published  a  report  of  its  work  in  1818;  shortly  after 
that  it  may  be  supposed  it  ceased  its  operations. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Prisoners.— 
Before  the  Revolution  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
confined  in  the  city  was  truly  deplorable.  They  were 
badly  clothed,  scantily  supplied  with  food,  and,  during 
the  winter,  exposed  to  the  cold,  there  being  no  pro- 
vision for  warming  the  apartments  in  which  they 
were  confined,  and  they  were  generally  without  bed- 
clothing.  Several  persons  had  died  from  actual  star- 
vation in  prison,  and  means  were  taken  by  benevolent 
citizens  to  furnish  them  with  food.  But  this  relief 
was  spasmodic,  and  only  brought  forth  earnestly  for 
a  time  after  some  shocking  case  of  misery  had  been 
reported.  Eventually,  in  1776,  a  charity  society  was 
formed,  which  was  called  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Distressed  Prisoners.  They  established  closed 
wheelbarrows,  on  the  top  of  which  was  painted, 
"  Victuals  for  the  prisoners/'  These  were  wheeled 
from  house  to  house,  and  received  such  contributions 
of  broken  bread  and  cold  victuals  as  the  charitable 
might  furnish.  The  barrows  were  taken  to  the  prison 
daily,  and   from   this  bounty  the  prisoners  were  fed. 
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The  society  was  in  operation  for  about  nineteen  j 
months,  when  its  service  was  suspended  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  the  British.  It  was  succeeded  in 
May,  1787,  by  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mis- 
eries of  Public  Prisons,  an  institution  which  still 
exists,  and  which  is  spoken  of  at  greater  length  in 
the  chapter  on  Public  Prisons. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  also  established  before  the  Revolution, 
being  founded  in  1774,  and  was  practically  dissolved 
by  the  events  of  that  contest.  It  was  re-established 
after  the  Revolution,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1784, 
and  called  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  for  the  Relief  of  Free 
Negroes  Unlawfully  held  in  Bondage,  and  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  African  Race.  It  was 
a  popular  association,  and  before  the  year  1801  over 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  had  joined  it. 
The  members  in  1775  were  John  Baldwin,  president; 
Thomas  Harrison,  secretary;  Samuel  Davis,  treas- 
urer; members,  Arthur  Thomas,  Seymour  Hart, 
Thomas  Wishart,  John  Browne,  Joel  Zane,  Thomas 
Hood,  and  James  Morgan.  These  were  the  founders. 
During  the  same  year  there  were  admitted  Cadwalla- 
der  Dickinson,  William  Lippincott,  Amos  Wicker- 
sham,  James  Starr,  Joseph  Shotwell,  Jr.,  William 
Coats,  Matthew  Henderson,  John  Hamilton,  John 
Davis,  Joshua  Comly,  Thomas  Morgan,  and  John 
Bull. 

The  presidents  of  the  reorganized  society,  elected 
from  members  who  had  joined  it  before  1801,  but 
were  not  all  elected  to  office  during  that  time,  were 
John  Baldwin,  the  president  of  the  first  established 
society,  Samuel  Richards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  James 
Whitall,  Thomas  Meredith,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Jon- 
athan Penrose,  James  Pemberton,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar, 
and  William  Rawle.  This  association  had  upon  its 
rolls  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
public  life  and  prominent  members  of  old  families. 
The  Quaker  element  was  not  in  the  majority  at  the 
beginning  of  the  society,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  persons 
attached  to  other  persuasions,  controlled  the  asso- 
ciation, the  first  object  of  which  was  to  promote  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  in  regard  t<>  their 
industries  and  conditions.  Even  in  later  times,  when 
the  abolition  of  slavery  became  a  political  question, 
the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  stood  aloof  from 
the  arguments  and  methods  of  the  anti-slavery  party. 
Slavery  in  Pennsylvania  was  over,  and  the  society, 
instead  of  buckling  on  its  armor  to  engage  in  the 
great  controversy,  stood  idly  by,  scarcely  showing 
sympathy,  at  best  giving  small  assistance.  In  the 
stirring  times  last  referred  to  there  were  several  anti- 
slavery  societies,  which  exercised  great  influence. 
One  of  these  was  the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  established  (1844)  by  Lucretia  Mott 
and  others.  The  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society 
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was  a  stronger  and  much  more  belligeren 
tion. 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  having  relieved 
the  society  from  a  portion  of  its  labors,  leaves  it  to 
the  important  work  of  the  "  improvement  (if  the  con- 
dition of  the  African  race." 

Officm—  President,    Dlllwyn    Parrlsh;     Vice-Presidents,    Benjamin 

Coatee,  T.  El  wood  Chapman  ;S.    retarie«,J pfa  M  Tram  m 

Ueacock;  Treasurer,  Hon  r.v  M.I.;, mi;  ;  Librarian,  ThomaH  H  Hd  llto; 
Counselors,  Edward  Hopper,  George  H.  Earle,  J 

Moore,  Joseph  Parrish,  Philadelphia;  Acting  Comm ,  i 

n-h,  II.  niv  M.  Laing,  Paasmore  H  Miami  ...  llfred  n    i 

.Still  ;   hoard  .if  Education,  Ilillwyn  Parrlsb,  William  Seacock,  William 

Still,  Henry  M.  Laing,  Jacob  C.  White,  Joseph   U   Truman,  Jr.,  Morde- 

cal  Buzby,  UarcellusBaldereton.Lukeni  Websl 

Alfred  Moore,  Rob.-rt  M.Juniicy,  Samuel  J.Stevenson. 

The  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 

persons,  was  established  in  1780.  Its  objects  were 
enlarged  by  extending  the  efforts  of  the  members  to 
cases  of  asphyxia  and  other  cases  which  might  sus- 
pend animation  in  human  beings  for  a  time.  Conse- 
quently the  object  of  the  society's  care  was  extended 
to  "  those  whose  animation  may  be  suspended  from 
other  causes,  as  breathing  air  contaminated  by  burn- 
ing charcoal,  hanging,  exposure  to  choke-damp  of 
wells,  drinking  cold  water  while  warm  in  summer, 
strokes  of  the  sun,  lightning,  swallowing  laudanum, 
etc."  The  signs  of  the  Humane  Society  were  familiar 
objects  to  persons  who  loitered  about  the  wharves  as 
late  as  1840  and  1850.  They  were  placed  near  ferry- 
houses  and  prominent  taverns  and  places  of  resort, 
and  gave  notice  that  the  apparatus  of  the  Humane 
Society  was  stored  upon  the  premises,  and  could  be 
had  by  application  in  cases  of  drowning.  This  con- 
sisted of  drags,  hooks,  nets,  together  with  medicines 
and  other  appliances  for  the  resuscitation  of  persons 
taken  from  the  water,  where  animation  was  suspended. 
There  were  also  printed  directions  how  to  proceed  in 
such  cases.  Every  summer  the  society  bad  printed 
startling  hand-bills,  cautioning  the  people  against  the 
dangers  of  drinking  cold  water  when  the  bodj  was 
heated.  These  were  conspicuously  posted  upon  the 
cold-water  pumps,  of  which  there  were  several  highly 
popular  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  society  also 
offered  prizes  for  dissertations  on  suspended  anima- 
tion, and  the  best  methods  of  restoring  persons  to  life 
who  were  apparently  drowned.  These  offers  wen-  re- 
peated tor  several  years.  In  1802,  Dr.  Benjamin  Bay 
was  presidenl  ofthissociety,andin  after-yeai 

Cruikshank  was  president  and    Isaac  Snow 
tary. 

The  Merchants'  Fund  was  incorporate. 1  in  Jan- 
uary, L854,  the  object  being  "to  furnish  relief  to  in.li- 
gent  merchants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  especially 

such  as  are  aged  and  infirm."     The  extension  of  aid  is 

through  an  executive  committee,  in  the  integrity  of 
which  the  members  of  the  society  have  confidence. 

report  18  ever  made  ..I  the  manner  in  which 

the  bounty  of  the  association  is  given  or  to  whom  it 
has  been  supplied.    This  association  has  been  more 
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than  usually  successful  in  obtaining  a  large  endow- 
ment, by  means  of  which  its  benefactions  to  distressed 
merchants  arc  more  liberal  than  they  can  be  made  by 
the  larger  number  of  beneficial  societies. 

Officm.— President.  John  Welsh  ;  V,.  . -I'i  ,  -id,  nt-,  W  illiam  C.  Ludwig, 

JameaC.Hanl  <  :  w,.nd  >. .  rctan.John  M.  Atwood; 
Managers,  John  Welsh,  I.  V.  Williamson,  Thomas  0.  Hand,  John  D. 
Taylor,  John   B  '     Da n,  Daniel   B.  Cummins,  Wil- 

liam 0  Lndwig,  Charles  S.  Lewis,  Charles  D    I  Hand,  J 

Richard  Wood,  Ivhvard  P.  Borden, 
R.Dalo  Benson,  William  >  Qranl    I    Charlton  Henry, Thomas  P. Stotes- 
i  in  ,i    Hoffman. 

The  Newsboys'  Aid  Society  was  incorporated  June 
7,  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  "providing  lodging  and 
education  for  homeless  and  indigent  boys  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  vending  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals." This  society  was  in  operation  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  by  the  strictness  of  the  rules  established 
for  the  government  of  the  inmates  it  became  unpop- 
ular with  them,  so  that  they  abandoned  it. 

Another  newsboys'  home  was  instituted  about 
1875  76,  and  opened  a  building  or  lodging-house  and 
residence  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street,  below 
Locust.  This  soon  went  out  of  existence,  but  in  May, 
ls;s  ;lt  the  suggestion  of  George  W.  Childs,  another 
effort  was  made  to  establish  a  Newsboys'  Aid  Society, 
under  the  management  of  a  number  of  prominent 
ladies,  whose  efficiency  in  benevolent  movements 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  success.  Accordingly  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  a  number  of  ladies  was  held  in 
June  following  at  Association  Hall.  There  were 
present  at  this  meeting  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  Mrs.  John 
M.  .Maris,  Miss  L.  E.  Claghorn,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Baker, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Hancock,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lennig,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  Mrs.  Benjamin  I.  Crew,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Jack- 
son, and  Miss  McBride.  On  June  11th,  following,  the 
society  was  duly  organized  by  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  managers,  consisting  of  twenty-four  ladies, 
and  a  board  of  counselors  of  twenty  gentlemen.  A 
bouse  was  rented  at  No.  228  South  Ninth  Street  for 
tin'  use  of  the  society,  aud  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1879,  was  formally  dedicated.  On  the  13th  of  the 
same  month  nineteen  boys,  all  of  whom  were  without 
home-,  were  received  as  inmates  of  the  institution. 
.Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter  was  made  president;  J.  S.  Cum- 
cretary  ;  and  Miss  Louise  E. 
Claghorn,  treasurer.  An  adjunct  to  the  home,  and 
growing  out  of  it.  was  the  formation  of  a  Newsboys' 
League,  organized  in  May,  1879,  composed  of  about 
two  hundred  members.  At  the  same  time  a  Dime 
Savings-Bank  was  organized.  The  society  now  oc- 
cupj  a  building  at  No.  251  South  Sixth  Street,  which 
was  obtained  mainly  through  the  generous  aid  ren- 
dered by  Mrs.  John  Gilbert,  Mrs.  ,1.  Wright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Singerly,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Disston. 
The    formal    opening  of  this   building   took    place  On 

Jan.  25,  1882.  The  exercises  were  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  character.  The  late  mayor,  William  S. 
Stokley,  presided.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam liauiu,  D.D.     The  corresponding  secretary,  Mr. 


J.  S.  Cummings,  presented  a  statement  in  detail  of 
the  progress  of  the  institution.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Justice  Trunkey,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Pierce,  Ex-Governor  Pollock,  and  M.  J.  Mitcheson. 

Officers.— President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Hutter;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Markle,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Steiner,  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  Muhlenberg,  Mrs.  J.  Wood 
Wright,  Mrs.  William  Singerly ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Roney;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  S.  Cummings;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Louise  E.  Claghorn ;  Managers,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  E.  Hutter,  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Markle,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lennig,  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  Muhlenberg,  Mrs.  J.  Hood 
Wright,  Miss  Louise  E.  Claghorn,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Maris,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Roney, 
Mrs.  H.Shurtleff,  Mrs.  William  M.  Singerly,  Mrs.  Frederick  Lovejoy, 
Mrs.  Charles  Godfrey,  Miss  Clara  Gilbert,  Miss  Ida  Markle,  Mrs  Wil- 
liam H.  Maule,  Mrs.  John  Lucas,  Mrs.  Henry  Disston,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Steiner, 
Mrs.  Horace  Disston,  Mrs.  Walter  Baird,  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird,  Mrs. 
Davis  Pearson,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  Mrs.  Moore;  Board  of  Counselors, 
George  W.  Childs,  J.  S.  Cummings,  Alexander  Whilldin,  A.  J.  Drexel, 
James  Neill,  George  H.  Stuart,  Alexander  Brown,  James  L.  Claghorn, 
Edwin  Scull,  Hon.  James  Pollock,  Benjamin  Crew,  James  Grant,  C.  C. 
Hancock,  I.  V.  Williamson,  William  Ray,  Charles  M.  Baker,  William 
M  Shoemaker,  Thomas  P.  Wattson,  Henry  C.  Butcher, Samuel  G.  Scott, 
Daniel  K.  Grim,  William  M.  Singerly,  William  Bucknall,  Horace  Diss- 
ton, Frederick  Lovejoy,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Charles  Godfrey,  A.  M.  Spangler, 
Davis  Pearson,  William  Disston,  Edwin  Fitler;  Solicitor,  James  W. 
Paul ;  Assistant,  Charles  E.  Lex  ;  Physician,  Frank  Muhlenberg,  M.D.; 
Dentist,  Dr.  Thomas. 

The  Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society  was 
organized  in  1845,  and  incorporated  March  7,  1846. 
Its  principal  field  of  operations  is  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. Sailors,  when  in  port,  it  is  well  known,  are 
exposed  to  many  temptations,  and  being  without  re- 
straint when  off  ship,  indulge  too  often  in  debauchery 
and  vice.  The  Seamen's  Friend  Society  furnishes  to 
the  mariner  in  port  a  sailor's  home, — a  large,  com- 
fortable, cheerful  boarding-house.  In  1860,  this  was 
at  No.  422  South  Front  Street,  and  sought  the  confi- 
dence of  the  seafaring  class  by  furnishing  them  with 
good  clean  lodgings,  abundance  of  food,  and  space  to 
indulge  in  such  amusements  as  are  innocent.  There 
is  a  good  library  and  other  conveniences.  A  part  of 
the  duty  of  this  society  was  to  select  and  send  out 
libraries  for  use  of  ships  and  vessels  by  which  the 
monotony  of  long  voyages  could  be  beguiled,  and  in- 
struction also  afforded. 

Oncers.— President,  Henry  D.  Sherrerd;  Treasurer,  John  Laughlin; 
Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries,  Rev.  S.  Bonhomme  and  Rev. 
George  W.  MacLaughlin,  A.M.;  Managers,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kingsbury, 
Alexander  Whilldin,  Henry  N.  Paul,  E.  0.  Thompson,  William  Brockie, 
Thomas  B.  Wattson,  Capt.  John  Laughlin,  Robert  W.  Smith,  S.  Bon- 
homme, John  II.  Atwood,  John  A.  Weir,  L  Westergaard,  John  C.  Darrah, 
William  Buehler. 

The  Female  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  at  Sailors' 
Home,  No.  422  South  Front  Street,  was  established 
in  1832,  and  incorporated  fifty  years  afterward.  The 
objects  go  further  than  those  of  the  principal  society, 
which  looked  principally  to  the  finding  of  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  sailor  while  in  port.  The 
Female  Society  is  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  disabled, 
shipwrecked,  and  indigent  seamen  and  their  families, 
looking  after  their  moral  and  religious  welfare,  sup- 
plying them  with  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  when  in 
distress,  burying  their  dead,  if  found  worthy  and 
without  means,  and  caring  for  their  children  and 
willows. 
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Officers—  First  Directress,  Miss  Martha  H.  (iano  ;  Second  Directress, 
Miss  Maggie  T.  Kichards  ;  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  Teressa  Epsy  ;  Treasurer,  Mies  Caroline  R.  Epsy  ;  Managers,  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Baldwin,  Miss  Martha  H,  Gano,  Mrs  Enoch  Turley,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander  Hewitt,  Mrs.  William  Proctor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  C.  Hunter,  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Ledyard,  Miss  M.  T.  Richards,  Miss  1  iizabeth  T.  Wright,  Miss  Lydia 
Baldwin,  Miss  Georgiana  Baldwin,  Miss  Lydia  D.  Sherrer.l,  Miss  Caro- 
line R.  Epsy,  MiBs  Teres6a  Epsy. 

The  Seamen's  and  Landsmen's  Aid  Society  in 
1876  also  had  a  snug  harbor  for  sailors  at  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Union  Streets. 

The  Grandom  Institution,  incorporated  April  23, 
1841,  has  charge  of  the  funds  bequeathed  by  Hart 
Grandom,  for  two  objects:  First,  "to  loan  to  young 
men  of  good  character  who  have  attained  their  ma- 
jority, loans  by  which  they  may  commence  business 
in  their  various  pursuits  ;  and  second,  to  distribute 
the  income  of  a  permanent  fund  to  the  aid  of  the 
deserving  poor,  but  not  the  intemperate  during  the 
winter  season." 

The  Fuel  Saving  Society,  of  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Philadelphia,  was  established  in  1821,  and  incor- 
porated   in    1837.     The    object   was   "  to   encourage 
among  the  poorer  classes  the  practice  of  economy 
and   thriftiness   so   as   to    enable    them    from    their 
summer  earnings  to  provide  for  their  winter  fuel." 
"  Receivers   were   appointed   annually  for  the   pur- 
poses   of    this    society,    and    generally    they    were 
respectable    apothecaries   whose   places   of  business 
were   prominent  in  those  portions  of  the  city  where 
poor  people  most  abound.     The  receiver  would  take 
very  small  sums,  and  whatever  was  deposited  stood 
to  the  credit  of  the  depositor,  and  could  be  drawn 
upon  in   fall  and  winter,  or  whenever  necessary  for     twenty-five  thousand.     A   paper  called   The  Mont 
the  purchase  of  fuel.     Originally  this  was  fire-wood     Register  is  published  by  the  society,  giving  informa- 
always,  but  after  the   changes  caused  by  the  intro-     t>ou  of  the  work  of  charitable  societies  in  this  city 
duction  of  anthracite  coal  were  well  established,  the     and  elsewhere.     It  is  issued  monthly. 
supply  of  wood  was  given  up,  and  coal  furnished  by         Central   office,   1602  Chestnut  Street. 


persons,  irrespective  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality,  as 
cannot  be  otherwise  provided  for."  Some  invest- 
ments made  on  account  of  this  society  promote  its 
usefulness. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 
ity, established  in  1878,  works  upon  tin-  idea  that 
true  charity  consists  in  giving  only  to  tin-  worthy. 
Hence  it  seeks  to  repress  mendicancy,  to  reduce  va- 
grancy and  pauperism,  to  prevent  imposture  ami  in- 
discriminate giving.  It  has  no  building  in  which 
benevolence  is  administered,  but  there  is  an  office  for 
the  central  association  and  offices  in  all  the  wards. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  conducted  through  a 
central  executive  board  of  twenty-one  directors  and 
by  boards  of  directors  in  its  several  district  associa- 
tions. There  is  also  an  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  society  and  of  representatives  of  co- 
operating societies,  which  meets  monthly  for  the  con- 
sideration of  subjects  under  the  different  branches  of 
charitable  and  correctional  work.  Tin-  assembly  has 
committees  (1)  on  arrangements,  (2)  on  visitation 
and  women's  work,  (3)  on  employment,  (4)  on  provi- 
dent  habits,  (5)  on  medical  charities,  (6)  on  education 
and  care  of  children,  (7)  on  defective  classes,  (8)  on 
hygiene,  etc.,  (9)  on  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, (10)  on  legal  protection  of  the  poor,  (11)  on 
pauperism,  vagrancy,  etc.,  (12)  on  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional statistics.  Monthly  conferences  l.y  the 
women  visitors  of  the  society  are  held  for  the  consid- 
eration of  their  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  visits  among  the  poor  made  by  the  officers 
and  workers  of  the  society  exceed  one  hundred  and 


the  ton,  half  ton,  and  quarter  ton.  The  advantage  to 
the  depositors  is  that  the  society  is  to  them  a  saving- 
fund.  They  can  lay  away  in  summer  small  sums, 
the  product  of  which  will  keep  them  warm  in  winter. 
They  also  purchase  at  wholesale  prices,  because  the 
society  lays  in  large  quantities  of  coal  when  the  price 
is  cheapest,  and  charges  no  more  than  cost.  Indeed, 
of  late  years  fuel  has  been  furnished  to  depositors  at 
less  than  cost;  the  members  of  the  society  having 
the  advantage  of  the  revenue  of  an  endowment  fund, 
which  assists  them  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  expense 
of  the  coal  off  of  the  shoulders  of  depositors. 

The  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association  was  or- 
ganized to  supply  the  poor  with  fuel  gratis  on  tin-  1st 
of  August,  1835,  among  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  meeting-house  was  on  Cherry  Street 
(now  on  Race  Street  above  Fifteenth).  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1869.  It  is  broad  in  its  views,  and 
established  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  said,  on  its 
behalf,  "The  Society  of  Friends,  by  its  discipline, 
is  expected  to  take  care  of  its  indigent  members. 
The  aim  of  this  organization,  therefore,  is  to  aid  such 


I  > r.    . I. lilies 

Benjamin    H.   Shoe- 


W.   Walk,   general   secretary 
maker,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1883-S4.— President,  Hon.  Samuel  0,  King,  nuivor  of  thecity, 
i  l.ni- ,l  the  district  associations), 

i  i,  i    ,,,  i    - I  Wards.  David  « I .   Ihii  I  «  ai     \ 

M.D.J  Fourth  Ward,  William  McAleer;  Firth  Ward,  Will 
Sixth  Ward, Thomas  U   Seeds;  Seventh  Ward,  Richard  C.  Ui  Hurtrie; 
Eighth  Ward,  Alexandet    Brown;  Ninth  Ward,  P. Pemberton  Morris; 
Tenth    Ward,  John    r.   Keeu;    Eleventh  Ward,  J.  Cnrii 
Twelfth  Ward,  William  J.  Miller;  Thirteenth  and  Court 
A.  M.  Spanglei .  Fifteenth  Ward,  William  «   Dd  ;  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Wards,  Isaac  a  Sheppard;  Eighteenth  and  Ninel 
Twentieth  Waixl,  «  llllam  B,Thoi 

D    i win,  i'  I' 

Ward,  John  Bl 1;  Twenty-elxth  and  Thirtieth  H 

tj  ninth  Wanl,  Bei   WU- 
llam   II.  Bodge;  Tbirty-nrst  Wail,  William  Uclutlre      I 

b  Blankenkurg,  Henry  T.  I  blld    ' 

:  : 

1881;    Rev.  Charles  0.  Am. -    I 
M.D.,  Philip  0.  Garrett,  John  F.  Keon,  Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  Bet    II    1 
Wayland,  D.D.,  Joseph  P.  Uumford,  term  ex] 

expiree  In  N ■■■  '  maker;  Gen- 

.  U  I>. 
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The  Day  Nursery  for  Children— A  peculiar  form 
of  kindness  is  shown  by  the  day  nurseries  for  chil- 
dren and  kindergarten  schools,  which  are  mostly 
associated  with  them.  These  take  charge  of  children 
of  poor,  industrious  working  women,  and  take  care 
of  them  during  working  hours.  The  nursery  day  is 
usually  from  hall-past  six  in  the  morning  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  which  latter  time  the  little 
ones  must  be  called  for.  "The  Day  Nursery  for 
Children,"  established  in  1863  and  incorporated  in 
1873,  is  the  oldest  of  these.  It  was  formerly  estab- 
lished at  410  Blight  Street,  below  Pine,  but  in  later 
years  has  been  at  No.  2218  Lombard  Street.  The 
Lombard  Street  Day  Nursery,  at  No.  430,  occupies 
the  same  field,  as  does  the  Northern  Day  Nursery,  at 
923  North  Seventh  Street. 

Officers. — Board  of  Managers  :  Directress,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ingham  ;  Treas- 
urer, Miss  H.  S.  Bi.ldlo;  Secretary,  Mrs.  VV.  W.  Frazier,  Jr.;  Visitors, 
Mi,-  Clyde,  Mrs  F.  H.  Wyeth,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Batterson,  Mrs.  A.  Monges, 
Mrs.  J.  Shipley  Newlin,  Miss  M.  Newlin,  Mrs.  Bliglit,  Mrs.  C.  Buckley, 
Mrs.  W.  \v.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Mis.  M.  L.  Sewart,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Ellis,  Miss 
Eugenia  Smith ;  Visiting  Physician,  Dr.  T.  H.  Bradford. 

Kindergarten  Instruction  has  been  established  in 
seventeen  free  schools,  established  by  the  Sub-Primary 
School  Association.  Some  of  these  are,  by  leave  of 
the  school  directors  and  controllers,  held  in  public- 
school  buildings ;  others  at  various  places.  The 
annual  expenses  in  1883  were  five  thousand  dollars; 
the  number  of  pupils,  four  hundred  and  thirty. 

Indian  Aid  Associations.— At  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  adopted  a  humane  course  toward  the 
North  American  Indians, — an  inheritance,  it  might 
seem,  from  the  policy  of  William  Penn.  The  Friendly 
Associations  for  regaining  and  preserving  peace  with 
the  Indians  was  established  in  1756,  in  defiance  of  the 
Proprietary  government,  which  had  declared  war 
against  the  Indians  and  offered  rewards  for  Indian 
scalps.  In  later  times  Friends  maintained  a  constant 
testimony  of  kindness  in  relation  to  the  original  in- 
habitants of  North  America.  The  Indian  Aid  Asso- 
ciation connected  with  the  Race  Street  Meeting  and 
the  Indian  Hope  Association  are  societies  of  this 
character. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  was  established  in  1868,  and  in- 
corporated April  4th  of  that  year.  Its  object  is  suf- 
ficiently told  in  its  name.  It  seeks  to  protect  the 
brute  creation  from  the  cruelty  of  mankind,  and  its 
care  is  given  to  prevent  the  maltreatment  and  suffer- 
ing Of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  every  creature  that 
moves  and  has  being.  Ii>  aim-  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  institution  of  a  "  women's  branch"  of 
the  same  society.  The  management  is  effective,  and 
there    are    officers    whose   duly    is    to    examine    every 

report  of  cruelty  and  procure  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders. 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Children 

from  Cruelty  might  he  said  to  he  an  outgrowth  from 


the  former,  because  the  vigor  with  which  wrongs 
1  against  dumb  beasts  were  prosecuted  frequently  led 
to  expressions  of  regret  that  there  was  not  some  asso- 
ciation to  follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  brutal  parents, 
guardians,  relations,  and  others  who  subjected  chil- 
dren to  barbarous  treatment.  The  children's  society 
since  its  institution  has  been  vigilant  in  interfering 
for  the  protection  of  children,  and  its  officers  have 
brought  many  of  their  oppressors  to  punishment. 

Officers.— President,  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Fox;  Vice-Presidents,  Clarence 
H.  Clark,  Charles  .1.  Hurrah.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  Charles  Willing, 
M.D.,  T.  Morris  Perot,  Samuel  P.  Godwin,  Richard  P.  White,  Thomas 
H.  Montgomery,  George  W.  Childs,  J..el  .1.  Bailey,  Joseph  K.  Wheeler; 
Treasurer,  Peter  A.  Keller;  Secretary,  Benjamin  J.  Crew;  Mauagers, 
Hon.  Daniel  M.  Fox,  William  Eisenbrey,  Gen.  L.  H.  Warren,  J.  Lewis 
Crew,  Samuel  J.  Levick,  James  Constable,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Turner,  Wil- 
liam F.  Jones,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  Frederic  Collius,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Hare,  Mis.  Charles  Willing,  Mrs.  Ernest  Turner,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Norris, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Cromelieu,  Mrs.  Daniel  Dougherty,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Dr.  George  W.  Ellis,  Miss  Isabella  Tatham,  Mrs.  Ed.  H.  Ogdeu,  Mrs.  E. 
II  Miles,  Mis.  II.  W.  Wilson,  Miss  Rebecca  Wetherill,  Mjbs  Anna  Hal- 
low,.!], Mrs.  Henry  J.  Biddle,  Miss  Georgiana  Harrah  ;  Counselors, 
Richard  P.  White,  N.  Dubois  Miller  ;  Medical  and  Surgical  Advisers, 
;   Dr.  Charles  P.  Turner.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Reliefs.— The  Cor- 
poration for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  Deceased  Episcopal  Clergymen.— This  venerable 

i  corporation,  the  object  of  which  is  indicated  in  its 
title,  was  originated  by  a  number  of  the  clergy  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1767.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Auchmuty,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  Rev.  Dr.  Miles  Cooper,  president  of   King's 

[  College,  New  York,  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  missionary  of 
the  London  Society  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  and  the 

j  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draw  up  and  recommend  a 
plan,  and  in  1769  they  organized  the  "  Corporation 
for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergy- 
men of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England." 
This  society  was  practically  a  company  for  insurance 
on  the  lives  of  the  clergy  in  the  three  provinces  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Sepa- 
rate charters  were  obtained  in  each  province,  the 
one  in  Pennsylvania  being  grauted  by  John  Penn, 
on  Feb.  7,  1769.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  meet- 
ings of  this  corporation  called  a  number  of  the  clergy 
together  at  intervals  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
for  consultation  about  the  general  affairs  of  the 
church.  In  October,  1784,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York,  efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  the  cor- 
poration, which  had  held  no  meetings  during  the 
war,  and  which  in  1784  received  a  legacy  of  four 
thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Andrew  Doz. 
The  one  corporation  was  divided  into  three  in  1796, 
— one  for  Pennsylvania,  one  for  New  York,  and  one 

|  for  New  Jersey.  The  accumulated  funds  were  not 
divided  until  1806,  when  Pennsylvania  received  as 
its   share   $10,390;    New  York,  $11,806;    and   New 

1  Jersey,  $4289. 

The   affairs   of  the    corporation    in    Pennsylvania 
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have  been  so  judiciously  managed,  and  its  resources 
so  carefully  husbanded,  that  it  has  now  an  accumu- 
lated fund  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  insures  the  lives  of  church  clergymen  in  the  dio- 
cese, receives  deposits  from  them,  and  sells  annuities 
for  their  widows  and  children.  It  has  been  generous 
in  its  aid  to  those  who  came  properly  within  the 
range  of  its  benefactions,  which  have  always  been 
confined  to  the  families  of  deceased  clergymen  who 
during  their  lives  paid  at  least  some  small  amount 
into  its  treasury.  J.  Somers  Smith,  No.  212  South 
Fourth  Street,  was  treasurer  in  1883. 

The  Christmas  Fund  for  Disabled  Clergymen. 
— A  collection  is  made  for  this  fund  every  year, 
in  the  churches,  on  Christmas-day.  The  trustees  are 
elected  by  the  Diocesan  Convention.  The  benefici- 
aries are  disabled  clergymen  and  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  clergymen.  The  names  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  and  of  the  similar  diocesan  charities  are  not 
published.  The  receipts  are  about  five  thousand 
dollars  each  year,  and  there  is  an  invested  fund  of 
about  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 
— All  the  missionary  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  diocese  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  organized  in  1859,  and  made  up  of  the 
bishop  and  twenty-four  clergymen  and  laymen, 
elected  annually  by  the  Convention. 

The  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City 
Mission.— The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Allen,  Rev.  Edward 
C.  Jones,  Rev.  John  G.  Furey,  and  perhaps  others, 
at  various  periods  between  1830  and  1S70,  were  en- 
gaged in  general  missionary  work  in  Philadelphia; 
but  their  labors  were  personal,  and  there  was  no  or- 
ganization to  sustain  or  direct  them.  Several  meet- 
ings of  the  city  clergy  were  held  in  1869-70  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  The  bishop's  first  plan  was  to  have 
four  churches  selected,  in  different  neighborhoods,  to 
be  used  as  centres  of  missionary  work,  to  be  supported 
by  the  other  parishes.  As  this  was  not  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  no  other  plan  being  agreed  upon  to  meet 
a  great  and  recognized  want,  Bishop  Stevens  began 
the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission, 
on  May  1,  1870.  He  appointed  as  superintendent 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Durborow,  an  indefatigable  and 
earnest  worker,  and  one  having  had  a  large  experi- 
ence in  church  missionary  work.  Missionaries  were 
set  to  work,  a  house  was  taken,  halls  and  rooms  were 
rented,  services  were  commenced  at  various  places 
and  in  many  of  the  public  institutions,  money  was 
collected,  and  systematic  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  put  in  operation. 

After  the  first  year's  experience  had  demonstrated 
its  success,  the  bishop  handed  over  the  control  of  the 
City  Mission  to  a  Board  of  Council,  of  eight  clergy- 
men and  eight  laymen,  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop. 
In  1872  the  Diocesan  Convention  committed  the  whole 
work  of  city  missions  to  the  supervision  of  the  Dioce- 
san Board  of  Missions.     This  board  adopted  a  plan 


providing  for  the  continuation  of  a  Board  of  Council 
for  City  Missions,  who  should  carry  forward  all  benefi- 
cent enterprises  in  the  city,  unconnected  with  paro- 
chial organizations,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. This  plan  remains  unchanged.  In  April, 
1877,  the  City  Mission  was  incorporated,  with  the 
title  "Trustees  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Property 
of  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  Citj  Mis- 
sion." There  are  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  City  Mission  first  occupied  a  rented  house,  No. 
225  South  Ninth  Street,  which  was  fitted  for  its  office, 
and  for  a  German  mission  Bervice  held  in  its  chapi  I. 
In  1876,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Ingereoll  gave  to  the 
City  Mission,  for  its  uses,  the  large   house  No.  411 
I  Spruce  Street,  which  the  generous  donors  enlarged 
'  and  placed  in  perfect  order.     This  is  now 
of  Mercy,  being  occupied  as  the  central  office  of  the 
City   Mission,    and    also    as    the   Central    Sick-Diet 
Kitchen,  the    upper  floors   being   used    for   hospital 
t  purposes,  and    occupied    by  female    patients,  as  the 
I  Home   for   Poor   Consumptives.     In    1882   the   City 
j  Mission  received  as  a  legacy  the  one-sixth    part  of 
the  estate  of  Miss  Mary  Shields,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
has  been  invested  and  the  income  used  in  support- 
ing the  department  for  the  relief  of  poor  consump- 
tives. 

The  City  Mission  is  really  a  group  of  missions  and 
missionary  agencies,  which  it  has  set  in  motion,  di- 
rects, and  maintains.  Some  of  them  we  notice  under 
separate  headings.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Durborow  is-tillthe 
general  superintendent.  There  is  a  stall' of  three  or 
four  clergj ,  who  minister  statedly  in  the  prisons,  alms- 
house, and  other  public  ami  charitable  institutions. 
It  has  given  most  valuable  aid  in  establishing  a  num- 
ber of  missions  and  churches,  some  of  which  have  he- 
come  self-supporting  parishes.  The  French  Church, 
St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Haddington,  the  Church  of  our 
I  Merciful  Saviour,  now  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, Christ  Church,  Franklinville,  and 
;  all  aided  by  it  when  they  began.  It  has  made  pro- 
j  vision  for  not  only  the  spiritual  wants,  hut  also  for 
the  temporal  relief  of  many  classes  of  the  deserving 
poor,  without  distinction.  The  consumptives  are  re- 
lieved in  many  cases  in  their  own   homes.      Provision 

is  made  for  a  number  of  poor  aged  persons 
diet  kitchens  have  been  established  at  various  points. 
In  the  thirteen   years,    1870  S3,  the  totai  expen- 
ilie  City  Mission   tor  all   purpo 
been   1184,717.96;    l>aptism>,   i'il7;    burials,    L549; 
visits,  214,237 ;  Bible  readin  Bry  orders, 

coal  orders,  garments,  and  shoes  distributed,  54,466, 
i  etc. 

I       Officer'.— President,  lit-  BtoT.  William   Bacon  St.  v,.i, 
Board  ol  Conn  II,  Rai    B    ' 
Joseph   D    Hewllo,  Bel    w    \    M   \  B  Graff,  B.r. 

i,         i     i 

,  i,   m.  Bunk,  W  B   I 
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The  House  of  Mercy.— This  house,  No.  411 
Spruce  Street,  is  the  central  office  of  the  City  Mis- 
sion, where  all  applications  for  relief  can  be  made 
and  information  received.  It  was  formally  opened 
on  A  J » r i  1  2,  1877,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  dr. Heated  to  the  various  works  of 
mercy  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  estab- 
lished by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City 
Mission.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  are 
located  the  offices  of  the  City  Mission.  The  Central 
Sick  Din  Kitchen  is  accommodated  in  the  spacious 
and  well-appointed  room  in  the  rear  building.  The 
Home  for  Consumptives  is  located  on  the  upper 
floors,  wards  being  provided  for  female  patients  desti- 
tute of  an  abiding-place.  Rev.  Samuel  Durborow  is 
superintendent. 

The  Central  Siek-Diet  Kitchen  was  opened  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission  in  Novem- 
ber, 1875.  The  object  of  the  Sick-Diet  Kitchen  is  to 
provide  for  the  sick  poor  properly-prepared  food,  and 
such  delicacies  as  they  need  but  cannot  procure.  The 
rations  are  given  out  daily,  except  Sunday,  to  all  who 
are  sick  and  poor.  This  kitchen  is  maintained  by  the 
City  Mission  at  No.  411  Spruce  Street. 

The  Northeastern  Sick-Diet  Kitchen,  main- 
tained by  the  City  Mission,  location  No.  1233  Leopard 
Street,  was  established  in  1879. 

The  Southern  Sick-Diet  Kitchen,  maintained 
by  the  City  Mission,  location  No.  1719  South  Ninth 
Street,  was  established  in  February,  1880. 

The  Southwestern  Sick-Diet  Kitchen,  main- 
tained by  the  City  Mission,  location  No.  768  South 
Nineteenth  Street. 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Persons.— The 
City  Mission  has  a  special  department  for  the  relief 
of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  and  has  cared  for  a  num- 
ber of  them  at  No.  618  South  Tenth  Street.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  City  Mission  to  secure 
an  additional  building  for  this  and  other  charitable 
purposes. 

The  Church  Home  for  Children.— This  highly 
useful  and  beautiful  home  was  organized  in  1856,  Miss 
Meredith  being  one  of  its  most  active  promoters.  It 
was  first  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  and  Pine  Streets,  but  on  May  1.5,  1873,  the 
present  home,  which  has  also  a  neat  chapel  on  its 
grounds,  was  opened  at  Baltimore  Avenue  and  Gray's 
Lane,  West  Philadelphia,  near  Angora  Station. 

1  (..,   lit.   Rev.    William 

Bacon  Steven*,  D  I>  ,  Se<  rotary,  Lewie   II.  Redner;  Treasurer,  Ueorge 
U  :     George  T.  Lewis,  Mr». 
Mi     J  im  i    H    Robins;  -.  i  n  tary,  Mrs.  Algernon  Mor- 
ton ;  Treasurer,  Mrs  John  Harrison. 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church.— This  home  was  founded  in  1848,  l>y  Mrs. 
Eliza  Howard  Burd,  a  member  of  Si.  Stephen's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  For  some  year-  the 
home  occupied  several   small  buildings  on  Sansom 

i  Tenth.      After   her  death  it  was  removed 


to  the  present  buildings,  built  in  1861-63,  on  Market 
Street,  near  Sixty-third,  West  Philadelphia.  The 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  buildings  very  fine. 
It  educates  orphan  girls,  and  the  results  have  been  of 
the  most  satisfactory  character.  The  institution  is 
liberally  endowed,  St.  Stephen's  Church  being  the 
trustee. 

The  Home  for  the  Homeless.— This  home  pro- 
vides a  temporary  refuge  for  homeless  females.  It 
also  maintains  a  sick-diet  kitchen.  The  home  is  at 
No.  708  Lombard  Street. 


The  Clinton  Street  Boarding-Home  for  Young 
Women. — This  institution  provides  a  comfortable 
home  for  respectable  young  women  at  moderate 
charges.  It  was  founded  by  Miss  Mary  Coles,  who 
is  still  a  directress  of  it.  It  occupies  two  large  dwel- 
lings, Nos.  913  and  915  Clinton  Street,  and  has  been 
quite  successful. 

Boarding-Home  for  Young  Women.— This  is 
a  home  with  similar  objects  as  the  preceding  one, 
and  is  located  at  No.  1433  Lombard  Street. 

St.  James'  Church  Industrial  School. — This  is 
a  parochial  mission,  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  maintained  by  St.  James'  Church.  Very 
poor  and  ragged  little  girls  are  received  and  carefully 
trained. 

Oncers.— President,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D.;  First  Directress, 
Miss  Rebecca  Coxe  ;  Second  Directress,  Miss  Helen  Hunter;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Rebecca  Yainalt ;  Secretary,  Miss  Maruaretta  Hutchinson  ;  Visitor, 
Mrs.  McConnell. 

St.  Luke's  Church  Home.— This  is  a  parochial 
charity  maintained  by  St.  Luke's  Church.  It  is 
located  at  No.  1317  Pine  Street,  near  the  church,  and 
provides  a  comfortable  home  for  some  aged  women, 
members  of  the  parish. 

Faith  Home  for  Crippled  Children.— This  in- 
stitution was  begun  in  1882,  and  is  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Osage 
Avenue,  West  Philadelphia.  It  is  designed  to  receive 
and  care  for  children  who  are  incurable  cripples. 
Mrs.  Lines,  wife  of  the  assistant  minister  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
home.  Its  corporate  title  has,  we  believe,  been  some- 
what altered. 

St.  Peter's  House.— This  is  a  parochial  mission 
of  St.  Peter's  Church.  It  occupies  a  large  building, 
erected  about  ten  years  ago,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Front  and  Pine  Streets,  devoted  to  the  use  of 
various  parochial  missionary  organizations.  The  site 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  the  old  mansion 
which  stood  on  it  was  the  house  in  which  Bishop 
White  lived  at  the  time  he  was  first  called  to  be  an 
assistant  minister  in  the  "  United  Churches,"  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mission— The  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Clerc,  D.D.,  some  time  warden  of  the  Burd  Orphan 
Asylum,   about    twenty   years   ago   held    occasional 
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church  services  in  the  sign  language  for  deaf  mutes. 
St,  Stephen's  Church  very  kindly  gave  the  use  of  the 
Sunday-school  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and 
has  since  fostered  this  mission  until  it  has  become 
extensively  useful.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle,  himself  a 
deaf  mute,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Stevens  some 
years  ago,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  services.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  erect  a  church,  to  be  called  All 
Souls',  to  be  the  headquarters  of  this  interesting  and 
peculiar  mission. 

The  Ellen  Butler  Memorial.— This  home  was 
founded  in  1882  by  Edgar  H.  Butler,  Esq.,  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  deceased  wife.  It  is  located  at  Nos.  28 
and  30  Haines  Street,  Germantown.  It  is  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  directors,  and  informally  connected 
with  St,  Luke's  Church,  Germantown.  Its  object  is 
to  "  provide  a  home  for  gentlewomen  who,  from  sick- 
ness, reduced  circumstances,  or  want  of  employment, 
shall  be  in  need  of  such  a  home,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently." 

The  Sheltering'  Arms. — Several  abortive  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  a  foundling  asylum  which 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Philadelphia,  without  satisfactory 
results.  Such  an  agency  was  so  much  needed  that 
in  1881  the  Sheltering  Arms  was  organized,  and  is 
now  firmly  established.  The  building  is  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Franklin  and  Brown  Streets.  It  re- 
ceives infants,  and  in  certain  cases,  the  mothers  also, 
and  this  charity  has  already  won  the  approval  and 
confidence  of  the  general  public. 

Officer,.—  Board  of  Council,  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
president;  Rev.  W.  H.  Graff,  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Francis  Wells,  Orlando 
Crease,  Rev.  W.  F.  C.  Moraell,  A.  H.  Miller,  Justice  Cox,  Jr.,  George  D. 
McCreary,  Daniel  Baugti,  J.  N.  Newlin,  John  B.  Love;  Board  of  Man- 
agers, Mrs.  Charlotte  L.  Peirce,  Mrs.  George  L.  Harrison,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Wood,  Miss  Margaret  Much.-,  Miss  Gvoi-gie  Muinih,  Miss  Kuiily  Ashhurst, 
Mrs  S.  C.  F.  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Mrs.  Robert  Adams, 
Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Baker,  Mrs.  Orlando  Crease,  Mrs.  Daniel  Baugh,  Mrs. 
H.  0.  DuBois,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  George  D.  McCreary,  Miss  M  A. 
Bonnell,  Mrs.  Abel  Reed,  Miss  Gertrude  K.  Peine,  Mis.  T.  K.  Conrad; 
Medical  Board,  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.D.,  Albert  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  John 
Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Louis  Starr,  M.D. 

Miscellaneous  Charities,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. — In  addition  to  the  organizations  noticed  in 
this  list,  there  are  numerous  other  charitable  and 
benevolent  agencies  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Nearly  all  the 
parishes  have  something  in  the  way  of  guilds,  working- 
men's  clubs,  Dorcas  Societies,  beneficial  clubs,  tem- 
perance societies,  and  the  like  connected  with  them. 
We  have  noticed  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of 
them,  and  the  list  shows  what  a  wide  and  varied  field 
of  charitable  and  benevolent  ministrations  is  trav- 
ersed  and  cultivated  in  this  city  by  the  members  of 
this  communion. 

Catholic  Relief  Associations.— St.  Joseph's 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  is  located  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets.  Ii  is 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  who   in   1797  organized  an 


association  to  rare  for  tin'  destitute  orphans  of  those 
Catholics  who  died  during  the  year  from  yellow  fever. 
A  number  of  children  were  kept  in  a  home  on  Sixth 
Street,  near  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  were  aupported 
by  voluntary  offerings.  In  1806  an  association  to 
maintain  the  orphan  by  an  annual  subscription  was 
formed.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  on 
Dec.  18,  1807.  In  1814  the  institution  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Up  to  ab 
the  asylum  occupied  a  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Sixth  Street,  north  of  Spruce. 
St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  owes  its  origin  and 

foundation    to    a    voluntary    association     formed    in 

1829,  at  the  bouse  of  Nicholas  Donnelly,  Lombard 
Street,  above  Third,  to  care  for  the  four  children  of  one 
James  Andrews,  who  died  in  June,  his  widow  dying 
in  October.  When  the  association  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  members,  application  was 
made  to  Rev.  John  Hughes,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
to  draft  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  society.  He  did  so,  and  subsequently  applied 
to  Rev.  John  Hickey,  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  lor 
four  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  came,  and  a  h 
Prune  now  [Locust]  Street,  above  Fourth,  was  se- 
cured and  occupied.  In  1832  the  asylum  was  removed 
to  Broad  Street,  north  of  Chestnut.  The  next  year 
it  was  changed  to  the  Gothic  mansion.  I 
Street,  below  Thirteenth,  on  the  site  of  Concert  Hall. 
The  property  cost  the  asylum  $21,333.33.  It  was 
sold  for  $33,000,  when,  in  1852,  thirteen  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  Cathedral  Cemetery  was  purchased,  and  the 
asylum  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $43,000,  having  accom- 
modations for  four  hundred  children. 

Since  1847  the  asylum  has  been  in  charge  of  S 
of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Tacony,  is  for 
the  care  of  Catholic  German  orphans. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  di  Pazzi  Asylum,  for  Italian 

orphan  children,  is  at  No.  918  South  Seventh  Street, 

founded  1870,  by  Rev.  \.  Q.  bolero. 

St.  Ann's  Widows'  Asylum  is  on  Moyamensing 
Avenue  below  Christian  Street.  It  was  founded  in 
1848,  by  Bishop  Kcnrick.  who  in  that  year  purchased 
the  property  and  donated  it  to  the  object  The  gift 
I  at  a  meeting  at  St.  John's, on  Oct.  8,1848. 
In  L849  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained  i  in 
May  24,  1849,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  took 
possession,  and  on  the  L'i'.tb  Bishop  Kenrick  said  the 
first  mass  in  the  asylum.  Widows  over  fifty  years  of 
age  are  admitted. 

Home  for  Aged  Poor,  under  the  care  of  the  Little 

Sisters  of  the    Poor,  is   on    Eighteenth    Street,  above 

Jefferson,  and  was  dedicated  I  let,  29,  1871.    On  May 
24,  1874,  the  corner-atone  of   a  new  chapel  for  the 

accommodation  of  the  inmates  was   laid,  and  on  No- 
vember 1st  it  was  dedicated. 

flu'  home  receives  all  aged  poor  without  respect  to 
creed  or  nationality.    The  number  of  inmates 
three  hundred. 
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The  Catholic  Home  for  Destitute  Orphan  Girls, 
No.  1720  Race  Street,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Par- 
ticular Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
In  1863  the  necessity  of  providing  for  such  children, 
many  of  whom  were  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers, 
procured  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  and  founded 
a  temporary  home,  and  finally  secured  the  present 
location.  In  18(55  the  management  of  the  institution 
was  assumed  by  Bishop  Wood.  Since  its  foundation 
over  twelve  hundred  children  have  been  cared  for. 

St.  Vincent's  Home,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and 
Wood  Streets,  cares  for  children  who  are  under  five 
years  of  age. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.— Conferences  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  exist  at  nearly  all 
the  Catholic  Churches.  Their  object  is  the  relief  of 
destitution,  irrespective  of  the  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tionality of  the  needy.  The  first  conference  was 
organized  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  by  Rev.  John 
Lynch,  S.J.,  in  1851;  William  A.  Steel,  president; 
L.  Kirkpatrick,  treasurer ;  and  Charles  McKeone, 
secretary.  In  1858  the  following  conferences  were 
organized :  St.  John's,  M.  A.  Frenaye,  president ; 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  John  G.  Ford,  president ;  St. 
Patrick's,  Michael  McEvoy,  president ;  St.  James', 
John  B.  Colahan,  president;  St.  Malachi's,  Patrick 
Mclntee,  president.  In  1859  they  were  aggregated  to 
the  organization  in  Rome.  Later,  the  Assumption, 
Joel  Zane,  president;  St.  Augustine's,  William  J. 
Turner,  president;  St.  Francis',  John  Nailis,  presi- 
dent, were  organized,  and  aggregated  to  the  Particular 
Council  in  November,  1860,  April,  1862,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  respectively.  In  March,  1860,  the  Particu- 
lar Council,  or  union  of  the  city  conferences,  was 
formed.  John  G.  Ford  was  the  first  president.  John 
B.  Colahan  succeeded  until  1863,  when  William  J. 
Turner  was  elected.  He  resigned  in  1864,  when  Hon. 
Joseph  R.  Chandler  was  elected.  He  continued  pres- 
ident until  his  death  in  July,  1881.  His  successor 
and  the  present  incumbent  is  Charles  Philips. 

The  following  conferences,  in  addition  to  those 
named  above,  have  been  organized.  The  date  of  their 
affiliation  with  the  Particular  Council  and  name  of 
the  first  president  is  given  : 

Oin  Mother  ,,f  Sorrows,  February,  1SG5,  John  I.  Murray. 
St.  Michael's,  November,  1865,  Michael  McEvoy. 
St.  Paul's,  SeiitiMulii-r,  lsr.i;,  Bernard  Owens. 
St  Joachim's,  June,  1871,  William  M.  O'Reilly. 
St  Teresa's,  June   1871,  Petei  O'Reilly. 

Inmia.ul.ili'  I  oiirejition,  Folruaiy,  IsT'J.  .1.  W.  Kearney. 

,  February,  1872,  Owen  Brady 
St.  Inn's,  February,  lsr^,  Hugh  Smith. 
Gesu,  June,  1878,  J.  W.  Hi  Dermott. 
St.  Vine cit  de  Paul,  March,  ls79,  Charles  Philips. 
Si    Marj  ...  June,  1879,  J    Hammill. 

si    0 ia'»,  November,  1879,  Michael  Ward. 

St.  Charles  Borronieo,  April,  1880,  Charles  Lafferty. 
Innuni  iatlon, April,  1880,  John  T.  Murray. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  November,  1881,  Patrii  1,  Dillon. 
St.  Elizabeth's,  November,  1881,  Charles  K.  Baker. 

In  order  to  protect  destitute  children  the  Council, 
in  1863,  procured  a  charter  for  a  temporary  home. 


The  Catholic  Home  continued  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society  until  1865,  when  it  was  assumed 
by  Bishop  Wood.  Over  twelve  hundred  children 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  home.  In  1876  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  society  met  iu  this  city,  by  di- 
rection of  the  president-general  at  Paris,  as  a  mark 
of  honor  to  the  United  States.  In  1877  the  annual 
spiritual  retreat  of  the  society  was  instituted,  and  has 
since  been  maintained. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.— The  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  were  founded  in  1651,  at  Caen, 
France,  by  Rev.  Eudes  de  Mezerai.  The  order  was 
introduced  into  Philadelphia  in  1849.  On  May  3, 
1850,  an  auxiliary  society  was  organized  to  assist 
the  order.  Mrs.  Robert  Walsh,  president ;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Frith,  vice-president;  Mrs.  James  Slevin,  sec- 
retary. 

On  March  21,  1852,  the  corner-stone  of  the  con- 
vent, or  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  northeast  cor- 
ner Twenty-second  and  Walnut  Streets,  was  laid. 
Prior  to  its  completion  the  Sisters  were  in  charge  of 
St.  Ann's  Widows'  Asylum,  on  Second  Street,  below 
Christian.  The  institution  remained  at  Twenty-sec- 
ond and  Walnut  Streets  until  Nov.  3,  1880,  when  the 
present  magnificent  house  at  Thirty-fifth  Street  and 
Silverton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  was  first  occu- 
pied. The  object  of  this  noble  order  is  the  reclamation 
of  wayward  females. 

The  Catholic  Philopatrian  Literary  Institute 
is  situated  on  Twelfth  Street,  below  Walnut.  It 
was  organized  at  St.  Mary's  school  hall,  on  Dec. 
22,  1850.  Rev.  E.  J.  Sourin  was  elected  president. 
After  leaving  St.  Mary's,  the  society  subsequently 
met  at  Sixth  and  Walnut,  corner  Eighth  and  Arch, 
southeast  corner  Sixth  and  Prune  [now  Locust], 
northeast  corner  Tenth  and  Chestnut,  southeast  corner 
Eighth  and  Walnut,  No.  923  Sansom  Street.  On 
April  9,  1871,  the  society  bought  the  property  of  the 
Schuylkill  Hose  Company,  Locust,  below  Thirteenth, 
where  it  remained  until  1879,  when  it  purchased  the 
property  it  now  occupies.  E.  J.  Molineaux  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  of  the 
United  States,  a  national  organization  of  Catholic 
societies,  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  assistance 
in  case  of  sickness  and  death,  number  forty-seven, 
aggregating  six  thousand  seven  hundred  members. 

The  officers  of  the  national  body  are  Hon.  A.  M. 
Keiley,  Richmond,  Va.,  president;  John  L.  Lindsay, 
Providence,  R.  I., and  Maurice  F.  Wilhere,  Manayunk, 
Philadelphia,  vice-presidents;  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin, 
Philadelphia,  secretary ;  Rev.  James  Henry,  St. 
Louis,  treasurer. 

The  societies  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benevolent 
Union  in  Philadelphia  are: 

No.                                                                                    Members. 
59.  Rev.  E.J.  Sourin 70 

90.  National  Catholic 372 

91.  St.  Charles'  Male 72 

94.  National  Catholic  of  St.  Viiuent  de  I'aul 167 

95.  St.  Ann's 170 
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>.                                                                                   Members. 
.  Rev.  Hush  McLaughlin ji',ii 

Fattier  Mark  Crane [04 

New  St  Joseph's us 

.  Rev.  Daviil  Mulhi.llatid i 

Workinguien's 18 

.  Iir   M..narly 241 

Daniel  Carroll 50 

l'hil:t<lfl|<>iia  Sathmal  t'alrwlic 310 

Kensington  Catholic  '.'..'.!!.'".'.'.'.'."!."!!.'.'. '.'.'.'.".'.'.   lis 

.  St.  Dominic  145 

St  Patrick's 160 

.  St.  Catharine's 200 

Father  Bnrke  l'.iii 

Rev.  Thomas  Fox 88 

Archbi»h..|.  Carroll 280 

Tius  IX 457 

.  James  D.  Howley 234 

st'ceciii,,s.zz!z;;z;;;;z"!;;z"zzzz  214 

John  I.ee  Carroll 73 

Rev  Thomas  Kieran 186 

St.  Mary's 90 

Pope  Leo  XIII 98 

St.  Johns  Y.  M.  R.C li>9 

Frin 27 

Marv  Star  of  the  Sea 325 

Celtic 1  12 

Cecelian 121 

St.  Monica's 230 

A.  M.  Keiley 117 

Father  J..r.lan 105 

J.IMI..H  H    M.iwlev,  No.  2 207 

FatherSharkev 116 

St.  Ann's  Sodalitv  (beneficial)  3nl 

Columbus : 185 

Rev.  Tl,.. mas  J.  Barrv 90 


The  Shamrock,  St.  Gertrude,  and  Hon.  Dennis 
Dwyer  Societies  have  lately  been  organized. 

These  societies  pay  weekly  benefits  to  members 
when  sick,  and  a  funeral  benefit  to  the  family  when 
a  member  dies. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  Catholic  beneficial  so- 
cieties, male  and  female,  unattached  to  the  Union. 
There  are  many  societies,  almost  wholly  composed 
of  Catholics,  to  which  no  religious  qualification  is 
required  for  membership. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Societies.— In  1871 
the  wave  of  agitation  against  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous 
Catholic  total  abstinence  societies  in  the  United  States, 
reached  Philadelphia,  and  a  young  man  named  James 
D.  Howley  took  up  the  work  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  city,  and  organized  St.  Charles  Borromeo  T. 
A.  B.  Society.  The  necessity  for  some  such  organi- 
zation being  apparent,  the  new  society  attracted  at- 
tention, and  other  societies  were  shortly  afterward 
founded  in  adjoining  parishes. 

On  March  17, 1872,  St.  Charles'  and  a  cadet  society 
formed  a  union,  of  which  Mr.  Howley  was  the  founder 
and  first  president.  The  movement  was  of  limited 
extent  until  the  formation  of  a  society  in  the  Cathe- 
dral parish  gave  prominence  to  the  subject,  and  the 
brilliant  lead  which  that  society  at  once  took  and  has 
since  maintained  caused  the  agitation  to  become  uni-  I 
versal,  and  at  this  date  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union  of  Philadelphia,  commenced  by  Mr.  Howley, 
and  perfected  and  put  into  shape  by  John  H.  Camp-  I 
bell,  the  president  of  the  Cathedral  T.  A.  B.  Society, 
numbers  seventy-seven  societies  and  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  members,  and  stands  unri- 
valed at  the  head  of  the  whole  Catholic  total  absti-  i 


nence  movement  in  America.  Mr.  Howley  died  early 
in  March,  1873,  beloved  by  all  his  associates,  and  the 
Union  some  years  afterward  erected  a  Deal  monument, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions,  over  his  grave  in  the 
Cathedral  Cemetery,  West  Philadelphia. 

In  January,  1875,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  had  just  been  elected  president,  the  Union 
established  an  emigration  committee  to  look  alter  the 
interests  of  destitute  emigrants  landing  at  this  port. 
This  committee  has  faithfully  attended  to  its  work 
ever  since.  Its  agents  are  at  the  wharf  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  every  European  steamer.  Young  girls  are 
protected  from  strangers,  friendly  advice  is  given  to 
all,  situations  obtained  for  emigrants  desiring  to  set- 
tle in  Philadelphia,  and  pecuniary  aid  extended  to 
needy  persons.  For  years  every  case  of  distress  has 
been  attended  to,  and  nowhere  in  the  United  States 
is  such  excellent  care  taken  of  the  newly-arrived  emi- 
grants from  other  lands.  Much  of  the  success  ol  the 
committee's  work  is  due  to  Owen  Kelly,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Bartholomew  Gillin,  the  wharf 
agent,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  Irish  fluently. 

Early  in  1873,  Dr.  Michael  O'Hara.  John  H.  Camp- 
bell, and  some  other  active  Irish-American-  con- 
nected with  the  movement  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  the  Union  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
United  States  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the  project 
of  erecting  a  magnificent  fountain  in  Fairmount  Park 
was  inaugurated.  It  was  thought  that  a  fountain  of 
water,  surrounded  by  statues  of  prominent  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  and  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  would  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
principles  of  the  organization  and  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  Irish  element  in  America  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Accordingly  plans  were  prepared  md 
a  young  Philadelphia  sculptor  of  great  ability,  Her- 
man Kirn,  was  selected  to  carve  the  five  beautiful 
marble  statues  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  group 
comprising  the  fountain.  The  central  figure  is 
Moses,  the  lawgiver,  who  redeemed  his  |m 
the  bondage  of  slavery,  as  the  Union  would  redeem 
its  members  from  the  bondage  of  drink,  and  who 
brought  forth  the  living  waters  from  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness,  just  as  the  Union  would  Bupplj  the  same 
beverage  to  the  weary  and  famishing  drunkard. 
First  of  the  tour  remaining  statues  is  that  of  Father 
Mathew,  "the  apo9tle  of  temperance,"  and  upon  the 
base  are  recorded  the  high  honors  paid  to  him  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Eti 
The  second  is  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  patriot 

signer  of  the    Declaration,  and    next    to    him   stands 

Rev.  John  Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  the 
United  States,  who  was  selected  by  the  Continental 
Congress  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  <  fanadas. 
Last,  but  imt  least,  is  Commodore  John  Barry,  the 
"father  of  the  United  States  navy,"  whose  gallantry 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  is  one  of  the  bright 
pages  of  that  glorious  Btruggle.  Each  of  tl 
statues  is  nine  feet  high,  and  thai  ; 
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and  one-half  feet  high,  carved — every  one  of  them — 
out  of  a  single  block  of  Tyrolese  marble.  Moses  is 
the  largest  single-piece  marble  statue  in  America. 
As  works  of  art  they  are  beautiful,  and  help  greatly 
to  adorn  our  beautiful  park.  Around  the  basin  of 
the  fountain  there  are  carved  medallion  portraits  of 
Lafayette,  Kosciusko,  De  Grasse,  Stephen  Moylan, 
George  Meade,  Orono  (the  Catholic  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  Indians),  and  Pulaski,  all  of  them  Cath- 
olic patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

The  fountain  cost  fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  and 
was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America,  the  societies  of  that 
body  outside  of  Philadelphia  contributing  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  the  cost,  the  Philadelphia  socie- 
ties contributing  the  remainder.  Ground  for  the 
monument  was  broken  July  4,  1875,  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
Chandler  delivering  the  address  on  that  occasion. 
Upon  July  4,  187G,  it  was  dedicated  to  American 
liberty,  the  oration  being  delivered  by  Governor  John 
Lee  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  a  grandson  of  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton.  Upon  July  4,  1877,  it  was  deliv-  | 
ered  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust  for  the  free 
use  of  the  American  people,  in  the  presence  of  what 
was  claimed  to  be  the  largest  public  gathering  ever 
held  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
people  present  was  variously  estimated  to  be  from 
forty-five  thousand  to  sixty  thousand.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Governor  John  Lee  Carroll,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Governor  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
David  W.  Sellers,  representing  the  Park  Commission  ; 
and  John  H.  Campbell,  representing  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America.  A  poem  was 
read  by  Philip  A.  Nolan,  now  general  secretary  of 
the  latter  body. 

The  Union  of  Philadelphia  has  at  various  times, 
principally  upon  March  17th  (St.  Patrick's  Day), 
July  4th,  and  October  10th  (Father  Mathew's  birth- 
day), paraded  its  societies  through  the  streets  of  the  j  IS!  s 


John  O'Callahan  ;  Marshal,  P.  J.  Hayes  ;  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  John  Stimmler.  All  of  them  are  veterans 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  upon  their  shoulders 
has  rested  for  many  years  the  structure  which  is 
known  so  prominently  as  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Beneficial  Arohdiocesan  Union  of  Philadelphia. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  societies  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Archdiocesan 
Union,  with  date  of  admission  to  Archdiocesan  Union. 


city,  attracting  much  favorable  attention,  and  in  the 
Bi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  city  it  figured  quite 
prominently,  being  second  only  to  the  division  of 
fire  companies  in  numbers. 

The  Union  has  accomplished  and  is  doing  much 
for  the  cause  of  good  morals  and  sobriety  in  the  city. 
Its  societies  have  enlisted  thousands  of  boys  into  its 
cadet  organizations,  teaching  them  to  grow  up  with- 
out knowing  the  taste  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
have  in  use  many  halls  and  buildings  fitted  up  to  fur- 
ni-li  amusement  and  instruction  to  the  members,  and 
especially  designed  to  keep  the  young  men  from  the 
temptations  of  idleness  and  drink.  Circulating  libra- 
ries, lyceums,  dramatic  and  debating  clubs,  savings 
societies,  night  schools,  etc.,  are  among  the  prominent 
features  of  the  movement  in  this  city. 

The  present  officers  are  :  President,  John  H.Camp- 
bell ;  Vice-President,  James  Jordan  ;  Treasurer,  John 
A.  Smith;  Recording  Secretary,  William  .1.  Power; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Philip  A.  Nolan;  Editor, 


Date  of  admission. 

Si.  Teresa's  Cadets 

St.  Mary's 

SI    Hii  bae]  8,Chestei 

Jan. 

St.  Francis  Xavier 

Jan. 

Ian. 

Marcl 

Marcl 

Marcl 

March  23,       " 

27,      " 
11,      " 

Immaculate  Conception 

May 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

May 

25,     " 

June 

St.  Agnes,  West  Chester a 

22,     " 

St.  Dominic's,  Holniesburg 

St.  Philip  de  Neri 

Sept. 

28,      " 

St.  John  Baptist,  Manayuuk 

Sept. 

28,      " 

Nov. 

23,     " 

Nov. 

23,     " 

St.  Ann's 

Nov. 

23,      " 

St.  Michael's  Cadets 

Dec. 

St.  Ann's  Cadets 

Dec. 

28,      " 

St.  Michael's  Cadets,  Chester  

Jan. 

11,      " 

Hi  therol  -  inowBCadeti 

Ian. 

11,      " 

St.  John  Baptist  Cadets   

Jan. 

18,     " 

18,      " 

st  Bridget's,  1  alia      

12,      " 

Sept. 

12,      " 

14.  1575. 

-I    i  h  III    -'  <    ,  .    !•    I\.  IW-nll.' 

...  June 

12,     " 

Sept. 

12,     " 

March  12.  1 

.-■    1     .  ,          iCaded          

April 

9,      " 

Jan. 

March  10,     " 

March  10.     " 

July 

11,  1880. 

Julv 

11,     " 

July 

11,     " 

Sept. 

12,     " 

Oct. 

10,     " 

Nov. 

14.     " 

9,  1881. 

March  14.     " 

10,     " 

St.  John  BaptiBl  La  lies      ... 

April 

10,     " 

St.  Agatha's  Cadets 

I.Hy 

in.      " 

Annunciation  Cadets    

11.      " 

i  isitalion  Ladies  

9,      " 

Nativity  Cadets,  Media 

Oct. 

St.  Philip  de  Neri  Cadets 

13,      " 

St.  Vincent  ,!••  Paul  Cad   t- 

Dec. 

11,      " 

Sacred  Heart  Ca.l.-t- 

8.  1882. 

March  12,      " 

Marc 

Mothei  ol  Sorrows  Ladies             

s,      " 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Ladies 

St    Marj  s  Ladies 

June 

11,      " 

SI.  Peter's    Heading  

Inlv 

9,     " 

St.  Stephen's  Cadets 

9,     " 

si  Oei  ilia's,  Coatesville 

SI   James  i  sdets  

The  Old  Ladies'  Home  (Frankford  Avenue  and 
Clearfield  Street)  receives  applicants  over  sixty-five 
j  ears  of  age. 
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Officers.— President,  Mrs.  Emelii 
Elizabeth  Burton  ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  I 
E.  Kelley. 

Union  Home  for  Old  Ladies  (corner  of  Lancaster 
and  Girard  Avenues,  West  Philadelphia)  is  an  incor- 
porated institution,  where  old  women  of  all  denomina- 
tions may  find  a  comfortable  home. 

Officers—  Board  of  Managers,  President,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Hinkson  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Tumbleston,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Teal;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M 
M.  Pauling  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  II.  Zarina  Teal;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Myers;  Mrs.  T.  M.  Newbold,  Miss  M.J.  Levy, 
Mis.  Dr.  A.  A.  Willits,  Mrs.  R.  \V.  Piers,  Mrs.  H.  Belfield,  Miss  E.  Cham' 
bore,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Restein,  Mrs.  A.B.  Walters,  Mrs.  M.J.Porter,  ttrs  J 
H.  i  lofrode,  .Mrs.  R.  Babb,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gessler,  Mrs.  L,  H.  Alloway,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sheppard,  Miss  S.  Maxwell,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Smith,  Miss  M.  J.  Clift, 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Barlow,  Mrs.  0.  P.  Snesserott,  Mrs.  M,  Moore,  .Miss  1.. 
Y.  Miller.  Board  of  Trustees,  President,  Archibald  0.  Levy;  Secretary, 
Thomas  M.  Newbold  ;  Alfred  L.  Carey,  Cornelius  Herwlg,  MH.,  E.  M. 
Bruce,  William  J.  Mackey,  Henry  Belfield,  James  Spear,  A.  B.  Walters, 
John  M.  Gessler,  Thomas  W.  Barlow. 

The  Home  for  Aged  Couples  (No.  1723  Francis 
Street,  corner  of  Perkiomen)  was  founded  Feb.  12, 
1876.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  support  of 
a  non-sectarian  home  for,  old  and  indigent  couples, 
man  and  wife,  of  good  moral  character. 

Officers  for  1883.— President,  Mrs.  II.  P.  Taylor  ;  First  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Tilden;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Batterson  ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Hobart  Brown;  Secretary,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Wad- 
leigh;  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  L.  Gorton  ;  Solicitors,  Hon.  M.  Arnold, 
W.  Albert  Nichols;  Physicians,  E.  A.  Farrington.  M.D.,  T.  H.  Fenton, 
M.D.;  Managers,  Mrs.  H.  P.Taylor,  Mrs.W.  II.  Tilden,  Mrs.  W.  II.  Bat- 
terson, Mrs  W.  Hobart  Brown,  Miss  L.E.Wadleigh,  Miss  L. Gorton, Mrs. 
H.J.Smith,  Mrs.  F.W.Stokes,  Mrs.  Joseph  Allen,  Mrs.  M.  Arnold,  Mrs. 
J.C.Allen,  Mrs.  E.  B.Taylor,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Girard,  Miss  Kirkbride,  Mis 
J.  K.  Wallace,  Mrs.0.  Crease,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Terry.  MissG.  Barren;  Board 
of  Council,  Rev.  A.  A.  Hickert,  Mr.  J.  C.  Allen,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tilden,  Hon. 
M.  Arnold,  Mr.  G.  Boyd,  Mr.  R.  D.  Jones,  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  II.  P. 
Taylor,  W.  A.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.G.  Batterson,  D.D.,  Mr.  W.H.Brown, 
Mr.  Joseph  Allen. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  was  incorporated  in  18(54,  and 
confined  its  benefits  to  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers, 
until  the  United  States  government  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  them  in  the  national  homes,  since  which  it 
has  (in  accordance  with  its  charter)  contributed  to 
the  relief,  support,  and  education  of  the  children  of 
disabled  soldiers. 

Queers.— President,  William  H.  Rhawn;  Secretary,  Edward  S.Hall; 
Treasurer,  Andrew  Blair.  Executive  Committee,  Walter  Allison  (chair- 
man), James  G.  Hardie,  Joel  J.  Bailey,  Andrew  Blair,  Edward  P.  Kelly, 
Maurice  11.  Matsiuger,  Edward  S.  Hall  (secretary).  Board  of  Lady  Vis- 
itors, President,  Mrs.  J.  Bellangee  Cox  ;  Secretary,  Miss  E.  W.  Key. 

Home  for  Incurables.— In  1877  a  form  of  charity 
that  had  not  been  considered  by  persons  of  benev- 
olent minds  and  feelings  before  that  period,  was 
brought  into  operation.  Persons  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  hospitals  were  aware  of  many 
cases  of  peculiar  hardship  connected  with  their  man- 
agement, and  affecting  patients  who,  after  certain 
time  of  treatment  in  the  hospitals  upon  charitable 
foundation,  were  determined  to  be  incurable,  and 
were  of  necessity  discharged,  because  those  institu- 
tions being  established  for  the  restoration  to  health 
of  persons  who  were  sick,  there  was  necessity  for  the 
admission  of  the  latter,  and  the  incurable  being  be- 


yond hope,  their  retention  only  excluded  persons  who 

might  have  been  restored  to  conditions  of  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  patients  who  were  thus 
thrust  forth  had  been  respectable,  industrious,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  commanding  position,  but  re- 
duced by  misfortune  to  poverty.  Their  unfortunate 
condition    had    at    length    an    influence    upon    the 

thoughtful,  inducing  the  belief  that  a  charitable 
institution  of  a  new  kind  was  necessary.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Home  for 
Incurables  in  1S77.  It  was  opened  November  8th  of 
that  year,  at  No.  4800  Darby  road,  the  object  being 
stated  to  be  "to  provide  a  home  for  sufferers  whose 
diseases  are  pronounced  incurable."  The  home  was 
originally  opened  in  a  fair-sized  villa  building, 
which  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged  by  ad- 
ditions. In  this  form  of  relief  tin-  Bociety  was  antici- 
pated as  to  one  form  of  disease  by  the  Borne  for  Con- 
sumptives, established   by  the  Protestant    Episcopal 

City  .Mission  in  March,  1876,  and  having  its  shelter 
at  No.  411  Spruce  Street,  in  the  House  of  Mercy. 

The  Educational  Home  (Forty-ninth  and  Green- 
way  Avenue),  was  incorporated  November,  1871,  to 
act  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  institution  and 
for  the  care  and  education  of  orphan  and  destitute 
white  children  from  two  years  old  and  upward.  The 
building  was  opened  December  1,  1873.  When  the 
boys  arrive  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  they  are 
put  at  trades  or  other  work. 

Officer*.— Board   of   Council,    President,    William    Lip] 
retary,  Franklin  A.  Dick;  Treasurer,  George  T.  Roberts.    Officers  of 
Board  of  Managers,  Directresses,  Mrs  .1   Bellangee Ooz,  Mrs.  Franklin 
A.  Dick,  Mrs.  William  Lippinn.it;  s.-rn-tary,  Miss  Julia  Bush  Blddle; 

Treasurer,  Miss  Foster. 

The  Bedford  Street  Mission  (No.  619  Alaska 
Street)  was  organized  in  1853.  It  has  under  its  man- 
agement a  day-school,  Sunday-school,  industrial 
school  for  girls,  night's  lodgings,  free  baths,  distribu- 
tion of  food,  etc.  The  objects  of  this  mission  are  to 
thoroughly  discriminate  between  the  deserving  poor 
and  impostors  and  professional  beggars;  to  prevent 
pestilence,  and  the  spread  of  epidemics,  by  furnishing 
the  means  of  cleanliness  for  persons  and 
and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  same;  to  educate  the 
young  in  habits  of  industry,  morality,  and  religion  ; 
and  thus,  by  increased  labor  and  contributions,  not 
only  to  alleviate  suffering  and  poverty,  but  to  lessen 
the  evils  of  pauperism. 

President,  Charles  Spencer;  Viee-Pmldenta,  William   M. 

..  1:1 ml  A.  Bonder; 

uthbort  Gillespie;  Tr»  i 

Ion,  w    w 

The  Women's  Bible  Readers'    Society— This 
institution  combines  Christian  missionary  work  with 
that  of  charitable  relief.    Jt  divides  the  di  •■■ 
pled  parts  of  the  city  into  eighteen  disti  i 

to  each  a  reader  and  a  superintendent,  the  latter  being 
always  a  manager.    The  readers  give  their  lives  to 
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their  work  among  the  poor  and  suffering;  the  super- 
intendents aiding  them  by  counsel  when  it  is  needed, 
and  by  the  supply  of  money,  clothing,  food,  etc., 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  their  mission. 

Officers—  President,  Miss  Anable ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dales, 
Mrs.  M.  Adams,  Mrs.  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Ashtou,  Mrs.  Charles 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Page,  Mrs  W.  M.  Elliott.  Mrs.  Alexander  Whilldin, 
Miss  s.  G  Sbiplej  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson  ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Miss  11  L.  Kennard;  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary.  Miss  S.  E.  Allen;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Morrison  ;  with  a 
board  of  Bftj  din    I   re 

The  Moyamensing  Soup  Society  (No.  926  South 
Eighth  Street)  furnishes  to  the  deserving  poor  of  the 
district  during  the  inclement  winter  season  a  daily 
supply  of  nutritious  bread  and  soup.  The  house  was 
opened  Jan.  9,  ISSi!. 


ized,  the  records  show  that  by  visits  and  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragement,  and  gifts  of  books, 
papers,  etc.,  assistance  has  been  extended  in  111,945 
cases,  representing  a  membership  of  812,026  teachers, 
and  6,089,340  scholars.  Amount  expended  in  mis- 
sionary operations  (1824-82),  $2,725,890,  of  which 
about  $593,488  were  for  books,  papers,  etc.,  granted 
to  needy  Sunday-schools.  Value  of  books,  papers, 
etc.,  circulated  by  sales  and  grants  (1824-82),  over 
$7,000,000. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (south- 
east corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets)  occu- 
pies a  fine  structure,  four  stories  high,  of  sandstone, 
seventy-two  feet  front,  with  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  and  a  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty- 


\tf^0\ 


in 


YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION    BUILDII 


O/ire,-.— IV.  .  i,  Vice-President,JaroeBM.GibBon; 

Treasurer,  John  S.  Thackray  ;  Secretary,  Joseph  C.  Curry;  Managers, 
Andrew  M.  Stran;;,  Walter  Scott,  Georsc  Battise,  John  F.  Rush,  Henry 
Cummings,  Benjamin  S.  Il.iwn,  Alfred  Taylor,  Samuel  Tudor. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  (No.  1122 
Chestnut  Street)  was  established  in  1824,  and  incor- 
porated in  1845.  In  the  past  fifty-eight  years  (1824- 
82)  71,775  schools  have  been  organized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-School  Union,  with  456,120  teachers, 
and  3,038,605  scholars. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday-schools  actually  organ- 


three  feet  high.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  rooms 
for  devotional  meetings,  lectures,  and  reading-rooms, 
lyceum,  library  for  reference  and  circulation  and 
other  purposes.  This  association  was  instituted  June, 
1854,  and  incorporated  June,  1854.  It  is  composed 
of  members  of  various  Protestant  denominations  who 
are  associated  for  the  improvement  of  the  social, 
spiritual,  and  mental  development  of  young  men. 

Officers—  President,  John  Wanamaker;  Vice-Presidents,  John  E. 
Graoir,  James  Ncill ;  Treasurer,  Francis  W.  Kennedy  ;  Financial  Secre- 
tary, Thomas  Marshall. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was 
incorporated  in  1871. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  was  in- 
corporated Feb.  14,  1837,  and  went  into  operation  in 
1838,  on  Sansora  Street.  A  few  years  afterward  it 
purchased  a  house  on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Eighth, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  it  of  sand- 
stone. The  Presbyterian  publication  committee 
(New-School)  was  organized  in  1852,  and  had  its 
publication  house  on  a  portion  of  the  present  site. 
Upon  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools,  in 
1870,  it  was  resolved  to  unite  the  two  boards,  and 
provide  a  larger  house.  The  result  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  large  edifice,  Nos.  1334  and  1336 
Chestnut  Street,  near  Broad,  of  New  Hampshire 
granite,  with  columns  of  colored  and  polished  Aber- 
deen granite.  It  was  finished  in  1873,  and  is  four 
stories  in  height,  forty-four  feet  front,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet  in  depth  to  Sansom  Street. 
The  house  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  exclusive  of  furniture. 

Officers. — Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  president;  Hon.  Joseph  Allison, 
LL.D.,  Rev.  James  M.  Crowell,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  D.D., 
vice-presidents;  Rev.  William  E.  Schenck,  D.D,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Rev.  John  W.  Dnlles,  D.D.,  editorial  secretary  ;  Rev.  James  A. 
Worden,  secretary  of  Sunday-school  work;  John  A.  Black,  business 
superintendent ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Rice,  D.D.,  recording  clerk  ;  and  S.  D. 
Pow.-l,  treasurer. 


The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  (No. 
1420  Chestnut  Street,  between  Broad  and  Fifteenth 
Streets)  occupies  a  building  of  white  marble,  forty- 
six  feet  front,  with  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  to  Sansom  Street.  It  is  four  stories  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mansard  roof. 

The  Evangelical  Educational  Society  of  the 
Protestant   Episcopal    Church   (No.    1224    Chestnut 


Street)  gives  aid  to  theological  students,  and  gives 
books,  tracts,  etc.,  to  clergymen. 

Qffictn.— Board  of  Managers,  President,  Hon.  Felix  It.  Brunot ;  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  Robert  0.  Matlack,  D.D. ;  Treasurer,  William 
Esq.;  Rev. Thomas  1'  Pales,  Mass.;  William  i: 
Rev.  William  F.  Watkins,  D.D.,  N.1 

Rev.  W.  S.  Langlnrd,  Kh/ab.-tb,  N    .1       Bel    J     M 

ark,  N.  J.;  Rev.  J.  K.  Granmier,  I)  I),,  Baltlmoi 

D.D.,  Baltimore;  Rev.  Charles  i:    Murray,  D.l. ;  Edward  Olmsted,  Esq.  \ 

Phila.;  William  P.  Oresson,  Es., ,  Phila  ;    Rev.  Benjamin    ' 

Phila.;  Rev.   II.  S.   Miller,   D.D.,  Phila  :    Re<     I. 

Phila.;  Rev.  W.  F.  Paddock,  I'  1'.,  Phila, ;  Rev.  K  W.  A| 

Phila.;  Rev.  William    \       ' 

Phila.;  Rev.  Augustus  A.  Marple,  i  :  |  ilkoer.D.D, 

Phila. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society  was  organized 
in  1808,  and  incorporated  Jan.  10,  1810,  as  the"  Bible 

Society  of  Philadelphia."  By  supplementary  act, 
March  7,  1840,  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Pennsj  I- 
vania  Bible  Society.  This  is  the  firsl  association 
founded  in  the  United  States  fur  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing and  circulating  "the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment."  The  society  circulates  gratui- 
tously and  by  sale  from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  copies  yearly.  At  present  the 
society  occupies  a  brick  building  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets,  which  i-  also 
occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  and  the 
Female  Bible  Society. 

Officers.— President,  Rev.  Bishop  M.  Simpson,  D.D  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Hay,  D.D.,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  1'  I' .  Hon. 
William  Strong,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David   R,  K, -ir,  D.D,  A.  D|  ' 

Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  P.D..  Robert  1     Sellers,  Esq,  BeT.  William  P. 
Breed,  D.D  ,  Rev.Bichard  Newton,  D.D,  Samuel  Smal 
sponding  Secretary,  Rev.  John  W.  Dnlles,  D.D.j  Recording  Secretary, 

Gusbivus    Benson  ;    Treasurer,   Ben 

Irwin  H.  Torrence;  Depositary,  John  P.  Rhoads. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  at- 
tempted to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  charitable,  benevolent,  and  religious 
institutions  of  Philadelphia.  This  city  ha-  always 
been  justly  famed  for  its  public  ami  private  phil- 
anthrophy,  and  is  distinguished  among  many  other 
good  things  by  a  multitude  of  class  or  religious  or- 
ganizations, having  for  their  sole  object  the  relief  of 
the  needy,  the  destitute,  and  the  suffering.  The  sys- 
tem of  philanthropy  that  is  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  city  in  its  official  capacity,  ami  bj 

denominations,  association-,  and  private  individuals, 
is  of  the  most  disinterested  and  broadest  character. 
Whenever  the  city  was   found  to   he  in  in  ■    i 

extensive  or  general  work,  thi  p  mtaneous 

action    and    liberal    charity    have,    at    all    time-,    and 

under  all  circumstances,  fully  met  the  requirements. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  immense  progress  baa 
been  made,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate 
considerable  number  of  the  insane  are  cured  and  re- 
stored to  society;  the  idiotic  arc  much  advanced  in 
self-control  and  the  use  of  their   faculties;    the  blind, 

if  not  taught  i"  see,  are  at  least  so  instructed  that 
they  join  steadily  in  labors  for  production,  and  obtain 
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much  enjoyment  from  life  ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
taught  to  articulate  so  as  apparently  to  be  able  to 
join  in  the  business  of  the  community,  or  they  are  so 
highly  instructed  in  sign-language  that  they  can  form 
a  social  community  of  their  own  of  culture,  and 
capable  of  much  social  enjoyment. 

The  greatest  practical  advance  in  human  methods, 
however,  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  care  of  the 
neglected,  exposed,  and  abandoned  male  and  female 
children,  as  seen  in  the  foundation  of  so  many  hu- 
manitarian institutions  throughout  the  country,  in 
the  opening  of  innumerable  mission-schools  for  poor 
and  ignorant  children,  and  in  such  extended  original 
and  successful  labors  for  the  prevention  of  childish 
misery  and  crime  as  exist  in  this  city.  Nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  barbarous  period  of  society 
than  its  utter  neglect  of  children  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  attainment  of  social  wisdom  and 
the  realization  of  Christianity  are  shown  in  the  most 
watchful  care  for  the  young,  and  especially  for  the 
children  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal.  The 
culture  of  the  young  guards  the  future  of  society,  and 
the  prevention  of  misery  and  crime  among  children 
is  a  duty  at  once  of  economy  and  humanity.  In  no 
way  can  society  save  the  vast  losses  it  now  sustains 
through  pauperism  and  criminal  offenses  so  well  as 
by  the  care  and  education  of  the  children  of  the  most 
destitute  classes.  The  extent  and  wisdom  of  this 
care  are  the  measures  of  the  civilization  of  a  people. 
In  this  respect  nothing  can  surpass  the  efforts  of  the 
charitable  and  benevolent  associations  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  their  spirit,  their  organization,  and  their  suc- 
cess, and  they  compare  favorably  with  any  other  hu- 
manitarian agencies  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  Philadelphia  also  con- 
tains the  following  charitable,  benevolent,  social,  and 
religious  institutions  and  associations: 

Hestonville  Relief  Society.  George  Institute.  5100  Lancaster  Avenue. 

Sunday  Breakfast  Association,  Eleventh  and  Wood  Streets. 

Female  Episcopal  Benevolent  Society  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

Female  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  1411  Arch  Street. 

Female  Association  for  Relief  of  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  (Friends'),  152 
North  Fifteenth  Street. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers,  and  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers.     Office,  1334  Chestnut  Street. 

Ladies'  Doited  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Musical  Fund  Society.     Hall,  Locust  Street,  above  Eighth. 

Nonpareil  Typographical  Society,  803  Locust  Street. 

Philadelphia  Typographical  Society,  northwest  corner  Sixth  and 
Walnut  Streets. 

l  u.  men's  Funeral  Relief  Association.     Secretary's  office, 
oil,  Street. 

Society  of  the  Dnited  Hebrew  Charities,  32'.  North  Fifth  Street. 

w.l  Society  of  the   Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Metb- 
odi.-l  Episcopal  Church,  No.  PUS  Arch  Street. 

Society  tor  the  i:oi,,f  ,.i  Ministers  and  their  Widows  of  the  German 
Reformed  ,  Mates. 

I  '  ,tlo|,    of    Plll]:l,l,]|,hm. 

■■  iat tor   Relief  of  Sick  and   infirm  Poor,  162  North 

Fifteenth  Street. 

Fund  for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  (Prote  I  ml  I  pis- 
copal). 


Western  Association  of  Ladies  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  19  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

Albion  Society. 

Cambrian  Society  and  Welsh  Benevolent  Institute,  southwest  corner 
Twelfth  and  Filbert  Streets. 

Hildise  Bund,  111  North  Fifth  Street. 

Italian  Society ,  Columbus  Hall,  Eighth  Street,  below  Fitzwater. 

Kosciusko  Association. 

Scandinavian  Society,  347  North  Third  Street, 

Scots'  Thistle  Society,  216  Pine  Street. 

Vlastimal  Society,  347  North  Third  Street. 

Children's  Asylum,  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  Thirty-fourth  and  South 
Streets. 

Children's  Week  in  the  Country,  No.  1112  Girard  Street. 

Girard  College,  Ridge  Avenue,  above  Nineteenth  Street. 

Orphans'  Home  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Lambs,  Bridesburg. 

Home  for  the  Moral  Reform  of  Destitute  Colored  Children. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  1602  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Pauline  Home  for  Pauper  Children,  No.  10S  Penn  Street,  Ger- 

Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.    Office,  1018  Arch  Street. 

The  Education  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.    Office,  1018  Arch  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.    Coison  Hieskell,  president. 

The  Ladies'  United  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mrs.  Bishop  Simpson,  president,  13  ;4  Arch  Street. 

Penn  Industrial  Reform  School. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice  and  Crime,  209  South 
Sixth  Street. 

Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Office  1224 
Chestnut  Street. 

Germantown  Poor-House,  Rittenhouse  Street. 

Roxborough  Poor-House,  Yellow  School  Lane. 

BENEFICIAL   SOCIETIES. 

Bank  Clerks'  Beneficial  Association,  southwest  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Filbert  Streets. 

Book-Keepers'  Beneficial  Association,  Twelfth  and  Filbert  Streets. 

Hunt  Female  Beneficial  Association,  1137  Ogden  Street. 

Mercantile  Beneficial  Association,  Mercantile  Library  Building,  Tenth 
Street,  above  Chestnut. 

Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Friends,  Race  Street,  above  Fifteenth, 

National  Beneficial  Association,  462  North  Fourth  Street. 

St.  John's  Yonng  Men's  Beneficial  Society,  Queen  Street,  near  Sixth. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Thirteenth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Magnolia  Street,  above  Fifth. 

Asbury  Beneficial  Society  of  the  City  and  Ctjunty  of  Philadelphia. 

Expressmen's  Beneficial  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Female  Hope  Beneficial  Society  of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphia  Union  Beneficial  Society. 

St.  Mary's  Beneficial  Society  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

St.  Paul's  Beneficial  Society  of  Young  Men  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia. 

Samaritan  Beneficial  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

South  wark  Beneficial  Society. 

United  Hebrew  Beneficial  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Hebrew  Society  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  and  Mutual  Assistance. 

Jefferson  Assistance  Society  of  Germantown. 

Ladies'  United  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia. 

Keystone  Mutual  Beneficial  Society,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  Streets. 

Independent  Female  Beneficial  Association.  Mechanics'  Hall. 

Rising  Sun  Bencticial  Association,  Mechanics'  Hall. 

Mayflower  Beneficial  Association,  Mechanics'  Hall. 

St.  Matthew's  Beneficial  Association,  Eighteenth  Street  and  Girard 
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Unity    YealU     P.n.tHl.il     Association,    uorthwi 

Avenue  and  Wallace  Street. 

The  Teachers'  Heneiicial  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Board  of  Edu 
cation  Building,  Filbert  Street,  above  Seventh. 

WORKWOMEN'S    CLUBS. 
Epiphany  Workingmen's  Club,  Market  Street,  below  Seventeenth. 
Franklin  Workingmen's  Club,  104  East  Huntingdon  street. 
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Germantown  Workinginen's  club,  45M1  lo-i 

St.  Mark's  Workingnien's  Club,  Bouthwest 
Kater  Streets. 

St.  Timothy's  Workingnien's  Club  and  Institute,  Wissabickon  Station, 
Norristown  Branch  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Workingnien's  Club  and  Reading-Room  (Church  of  the  Mediator), 
South  Nineteenth  Street,  above  Lombard. 

Workingnien's  Club  and  Beneficial  Society  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  100 
Pine  Street. 

Workingnien's  Club  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  2322  .Market  Street. 

Progressive  Workingnien's  club.  124  Smith  Eleventh  Street. 

Workingnien's  Club  and  Reading-Rooms  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  342 
Dugan  Street. 

St.  Clement's  Workingnien's  Club,  254  North  Twentieth  Street. 

Blue  Bell  Hill  Workingnien's  Club,  Old  Township  Line  and  Walnut 

Mount  Vernon  Workingnien's  Club,  1125  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
Trinity  Church   Workiugmen's  Club,   Forty-second  and  Woodland 
Avenue. 
St.  Mark's  Guild,  Frankford. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Poor  Children.  Wins- 
low  Street,  near  Jacoby. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

Friends'  Association  ior  the  Relief  of  Colored  Fieedmen. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  African 
Race. 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Colored 
Persons,  304  Arch  Street. 

Orphan  Education  Society,  under  care  of  the  Congregation  Keneseth 
Israel,  Sixth  Street,  above  Brown. 

Penn  Sewing  School  iFriendB'),  Race  Street, above  Fifteenth. 

West  Philadelphia  Industrial  School  (Roman  Catholic),  Pine  and 
Thirty-ninth  Streets. 

FREE    INSTITUTES   AND   LIBRARIES. 

West  Philadelphia  Institute,  northwest  comer  of  Fortieth  and  Ludlow 
Streets. 

Young  Meu's  Institute,  232  Walnut  Street,  having  charge  of  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.: 

1.  Mechanics'  Institute,  South  Fifth  Street,  below  Washington 
Avenue. 

2.  Moyamensing  Literary  Institute,  comer  of  Catharine  and  Eleventh 
Streets 

3.  Philadelphia  City  Institute,  northeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Eighteenth  Streets. 

4.  Spring  Garden  Institute,  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden 
Streets. 

5.  Kensington  Literary  Institute,  corner  of  Girard  Avenue  and  Day 
Street. 

Sub-Primary  School  Society. 

The  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Literature  for  the  Blind,  3518 

Bishop  White  Parish  Library  Association,  325  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Churchmen's  Missionary  Association  for  Seamen  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  (Protestant  Episcopal),  northwest  corner  of  Front  and 
Queen  Streets. 

Indians'  Hope  Association  (Protestant  Episcopal)  of  Pennsylvania,  411 
Spruce  Street. 

Indian  Aid  Association  (Friends'),  Race  Street,  above  Fifteenth. 

Locust  Street  Mission  Association  (Friends'),  southeast  corner  of 
Locust  and  Raspberry  Streets. 

Board  of  City  Missions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, 726  North  Seventh  Street. 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Howard  Building,  Bainbridge  Street,  east  of 
Fourth. 

Bishop  White  Prayer-Book  Society  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  iu  America,  110  North  Fourth  street. 

Episcopal  Female  Tract  Society  Depository,  1220  Chestnut  Sired. 

Female  Prayer-Book  Society,  719  Pine  Street. 

First-Day  School  Union. 

Philadelphia  Conference  Tract  Society,  1018  Arch  Street. 

Philadelphia  Tract  and  Mission  Society,  1224  Chestnut  Street. 

Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry.  Under  the  aUBplces  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends,  304  Arch  Street. 

Young  Men's  christian  Association  or  Germantown,  Main  Street 

Philadelphia  First-Day  School  Association,  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets. 

Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Friends,  Fifteenth  and  Ra      - 

Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Association,  lliri  Walnut  Street. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  HSaiioni    P 

Society  lor  the  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  (Protestant 
Episcopal). 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania  Prot- 
est.mt  Episcopal). 

Flower  Mission. 

Germantown  Flower  Mission. 

Beneficent  Building  Association,  opt  Walnut  Street. 

Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  oo.i  Walnut  Street. 

Pennsylvania  Peace  Society,  si:',  \, 

Philadelphia  Fountain  Society,     nllice,  1512  Walnnl 

Universal  Peace  Union,  813  Arch  street 

Church  Temperance  Society  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

Home  Teaching  for  Adult  Blind. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
THE   BENCH    AND    BAB 

We  know  not  how  old  may  be  the  expression  that, 
ever  since  our  childhood,  we  have  often  heard,  even 
among  uneducated  persons,  when  reference  was  made 
to  uncommonly  subtle  and  difficult  questions, — "  That 
would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer."  But  whoever 
has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  this  city  has  found  why  that  expression  origin- 
ated ;  for  during  a  period  of  very  many  years,  not 
only  since,  but  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence (in  the  year  1776),  the  bench  and  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia  were  above  those  of  any  other  city  in 
North  America.  For  a  long  time  the  most  populous 
in  the  country,  near  the  centre  of  its  population,  the 
chief  gathering'-place  for  the  councils  of  the  several 
colonies,  afterward  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Philadelphia  became  the 
cynosure  that  attracted  far  more  than  its  proportional 
share  of  talent,  learning,  and  enterprise. 

The  lawyer  was  not  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the 
founder   of  Pennsylvania.      The   people   who   came 
with  him  were  opposed  to  litigation  and  to  lawyers 
who  were  servants  of  litigation.    The  earl 
lation  of  the   province  was  such  a*  tended  to  dis- 
courage,  and    even    prevent,  the   rise  of   I 
profession,  as  if  it  were  hostile  or  at  least  hindering 
to    civil   and  social    progress.     William    Penn    and 
Friends   who  came  with   him   were   imlu 
this  prejudice.     In  some  respects  a  man  of  marvel- 
;",.  a  statesman,  Considering  the  examples 

of  his  times,  of  uncommon  sense  of  justice  and  liber- 
ality, yet  he  dreaded  the  influence  upon  his  proprie- 
tary rights  and  the  fortunes  of  bis  family  by  the  too 
early  growth  into  imporlan 

atelligence  in  the  concei  a 
A  judicature  of  some  sort  he  could  not  tail  to  know 
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to  be  necessary  for  society,  however  peaceful  and 
pious  in  its  foundation.  Yet  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  organize  it  by  placing  at  its  head  such  men  as 
Cousins  Markham  and  Crispin,  not  too  learned  in  the 
lore  of  courts,  and  especially  men  who  would  be 
faithful  to  himself,  who  was  the  chief  fountain  of  all 
law  in  the  province. 

William  Penn  was  a  man  who  deeply,  sincerely 
loved  peace.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  all 
disputes  among  his  followers  should  be  settled  among 
themselves,  either  by  private  reference  or  at  "meet- 
ing." Knowing  this  to  be  impracticable  upon  other 
than  i  very  limited  scale,  he  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  "peacemakers,"  who  were  to  be  arbi- 
trators witli  the  powers  of  judges  and  jurors  to  settle 
disputes.  These  means  failing,  he  organized  courts 
which  were  to  lie  held  in  terror  over  those  who  had 
failed  to  "agree  with  their  adversaries  while  in  the 
way  with  them."  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate 
the  curious  blending  of  the  functions  of  government 
in  these  courts  instituted  by  a  man  of  great  virtues 
and  sagacity,  yet  not  learned  in  judicial  science,  and 
jealous,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  much  extent,  of 
those  who  might  be. 

There  was  the  Provincial  Council,  presided  over  by 
Penn  himself,  proprietary  and  Governor.  This,  also, 
exercised  in  some  matters  the  functions  of  a  High 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  The  following  is  a 
decree  rendered  in  this  court  in  an  early  case :  The 
Court  "  advised  them  [the  parties]  to  shake  hands  and 
forgive  one  another,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
enter  into  bonds  lor  fifty  pounds  a  piece  for  their  good 
abearance,  which  accordingly  they  did."  The  final 
order  in  the  decree  seems  strange,  considering  how 
fair  was  the  proprietary  in  his  usual  dealings.  "It 
was  also  ordered  that  the  records  of  the  court  con- 
cerning that  business  should  be  burnt."  This  action 
was  prophetic  of  what  was  to  be  afterward  when  the 
press  should  make  its  first  efforts  to  become  free.  The 
proprietary  was  desirous  that  whatever  was  discordant 
or  unhappy  in  his  government  should  be  known  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  public,  abroad  or  at  home; 
that  his  administration,  if  not  entirely  peaceful,  should 
at  least  appear  so,  except  among  the  discordant  and 
litigant  themselves.  His  opposition  to  lawyers  was 
owing  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  other  reason,  to  his 
apprehension  of  their  fomenting  litigation,  and  the 
publicity  that  would  be  given  by  their  extravagant 
assaults  and  defenses  of  parties  injudicial  suits. 

With  the  exception  of  this  unreasonable  prejudice, 
the  earliest  system  of  provincial  jurisdiction  was  singu- 
larly good,  consisting  of  that  above  mentioned,  and 
those  subordinate.  Petei  McCall,  in  his  address 
bi  fore  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  thus 
spi  aks  of  thai  system  :  "  The  first  organization  of  the 
courts  was  admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  conven- 
ience.    1  he  <  lounty  Court,  in  the  days  of  Alfred  and 

II"  rt,  a  tribunal  of  great  dignity  and  splendor,  was 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  int..  which  it  had  sunk  after 


the  Norman  invasion,  and  was  made  the  ground-work 
of  the  edifice.  It  was  composed  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  several  counties,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Provincial  or  Supreme  Court.  The  Provincial  Court 
originally  consisted  of  five  judges.  The  members 
afterward  varied  from  five  to  three,  who  weut  their 
circuits  every  fall  and  spring  in  each  county.  To  it 
belonged  the  cognizance  of  the  higher  criminal 
offenses,  and  all  appeals  from  the  County  Courts, 
both  in  law  and  equity.  To  complete  the  structure 
there  were  added  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Orphans' 
Court,  and  the  Admiralty.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the 
judicial  system  established  at  the  settlement  of  the 
colony ;  so  simple,  yet  convenient  in  its  arrangements, 
that  though  frequent  alterations  were  made  in  its 
details  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  general  outline 
remains  to  the  present  day  a  standing  proof  of  its 
enduring  excellence." 

As  early  as  1685  the  county  courts,  which  had  there- 
tofore been  courts  of  law  only,  were  made  those  of 
equity  also,  the  same  justices  holding  tbem,  but  when 
sitting  in  equity  causes  called  commissioners.  The 
proprietary  and  his  Council  held  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion until  the  year  1693,  after  which  the  judges  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  were  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  in  England,  with  commissions  by 
the  crown  under  the  great  seal  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty.  In  1789  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  was 
vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  States  District  Courts. 

Penn  made  whatever  efforts  that  seemed  possible 
of  success  to  make  the  evil  of  lawyers,  whom  he  could 
not  but  foresee  would  arise  in  time,  as  harmless  as 
possible.  In  the  year  1686  a  law  was  made  "  for  the 
avoiding  of  too  frequent  clamors  and  manifest  incon- 
veniences which  usually  attend  mercenary  pleadings 
in  civil  causes."  By  this  law  it  was  enacted  that 
"  noe  person  shall  plead  in  any  civill  causes  of  an- 
other in  any  court  whatsoever  within  this  province 
and  territories  before  he  be  solemnly  attested  in  open 
court  that  he  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  hath  in 
anywise  taken,  or  will  take  or  receive  to  his  use  or 
benefit  any  reward  whatsoever  for  his  soe  pleading, 
under  penalty  of  £5,  if  the  contrary  be  made  appear." 
Before  this,  besides  the  right  of  all  persons  to  "plead 
in  their  own  cases,"  had  been  allowed  that  whenever 
not  able  so  to  do,  "by  their  friends."  A  lawyer, 
therefore,  might  plead  for  the  love  but  not  the  money 
of  his  friend,  a  rule  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  pro- 
duce very  soon  a  very  able  bar.  To  prevent  further 
litigation  that  might  make  necessary  the  employment 
of  persons  learned  in  the  law,  the  arbitration  law  was 
passed  in  170">,  providing  that  parties  having  accounts 
to  produce  one  against  another  may  consent  to  a  rule 
of  court  for  referring  the  adjustment  thereof  to  certain 
persons  mutually  chosen  by  them  in  open  court,  whose 
award,  when  approved  of  by  the  court  and  entered 
upon  the  record,  should  have  the  effect  of  a  verdict 
given   l.\  a  jury.     This  law   was  extremely   popular 
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and  was  adhered  to  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  !  sorts  among  the  early  judges.     We  are  informed  that 

war  of  independence.  out  of  the  act  of  170]  thai  invested  the  judges  of  the 

Of  the  county  courts  there  were  three:  the  Com-  Common  Fleas  with  equity  powers,  arosi 

mon  Pleas,  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  the  dispute  whether  the  Governor  should  or  should  not 

Orphans'  Court.     Special  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Ter-  be  chancellor. 

miner  were  held  by  judges  specially  appointed  for         Yet  it  is  scarcely  to  be  denied   bhi 

that  service  from   time  to    time,  including  almost  fusion  regarding  the  province  of  equity  was 

always  at  least  one  of  those  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  to  judicial    legislation   not   only    in    Pennsylvania, 

Besides  these  was  the  City  Court,  consisting  of  the  but    in    other    States    which    looked    to 


mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  presided  over  by  the 
recorder.  As  to  the  locality  of  what  is  known  as 
equity  jurisdiction  apart  from  that  of  common  law, 
it  maintained  during  many  years  conflicts  for  inde- 
pendent separate  existence. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  courts  before  Penn. 
Forty  years  anterior  to  his  proprietorship  (1642)  they 
had  been  established  by  John  Printz,  the  Swedish 
Governor,  at  New  Gottenburg,  now  Tinicum.  This 
lawgiver  had  instructed  his  judges  to  decide  all  con- 
troversies according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
of  Sweden.  The  seat  of  justice  was  removed  to  Up- 
land (since  Chester)  about  twenty  years  afterward,  |  proclamation  regarding  that  court  runs  thus 
the  Dutch  on  taking  possession  of  the  country  (in 
1664)  and  the  English  (1672)  having  allowed,  until 
Penn's  accession,  the  magistrates  to  continue  in  office. 
In  fact,  for  several  years  Upland  Court  was  the  supe- 
rior tribunal  which  ruled  in  legal  matters  over  all  the 
territory  upon  the  upper  Delaware  from  Chester  up 
to  the  falls. 

Penn  came  to  his  office  with  his  share  of  the  notions 
of  his  countrymen  who  were  unlearned  in  the  law, 
about  both  the  necessity  of  its  being  and  of  restraint 
upon  the  action  of  its  officials.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
template how  soon  an  able  bar  arose  in  Philadelphia, 
when  we  remember  not  only  rules  were  made  against 
their  practicing  in  the  courts  for  fees  or  rewards,  but  ye  Cour,.u 
that  for  a  long  period  none  of  them  were  placed  upon     this  instant  (August),  From  wbl  hdate  ll  oeaod  r*. 

the  bench  ;  and,  further,  that  these  courts,  thus  insti-     ma Iwaysopen  fo.  ye  a 

.       .       ,  ',  .        ,.      .      ,  .,  ,.  ,,  Slid,   limlt.TS    i.li-ing   wilhill   the     I'l 

tuted,  were  partly  judicial,  partly  executive,  partly     ,„„,,,„,„.,,.... 

legislative;  and,  further,  that  their  judicial  functions     stit,  ,  Great  Britain  call 

were  partlv  according  to  common  law  and  partly  to     Judges  of  ble  Supren  -  ye  Ju»uc 

m"       ,  -,  .        ,     .  .  ,  i_  i    ._.      Courts,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  i 

hereof  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


equity.  To  add  to  what  now,  at  least,  appears  to 
been  confusing,  some  of  the  officials  in  one  court 
had  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  those  in  another; 
for  instance,  the  aldermen  of  the  city  sat  in  the 
City  Court  as  associate  judges,  the  recorder  al  the 
head,  and  such  of  those  as  were  justices  of  the  peace 
and  of  the  courts  assisted  the  other  justices  or  judges 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  Quarter  Sessions,  and  ( >rphans' 
Courts.     They  were  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  com' 


phia  when  it  possessed  the  most   gifted   examples, 
both  upon  the  bench  and  at  the  bai .     I    • 
period  of  fifteen   years  (from    172(i   to    173 
never  has  been  in  the  State  a  distinct  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.   Such  a  court  was  established  during  the  ad- 
ministration of   Governor  Keith;   but  it  was  abol- 
ished after  the  brief  period  above  mentioned.    Under 
his  influence  the  law  had  been  enacted  in  thi 
settling  forever  the  question   of   where   »  • 
the  proper  home  of  that  jurisdiction  that  was  in- 
tended to  baffle  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  and  miti- 
gate the  rigors  of  the  common  law.    The  Governor's 


"A    Proclamation.— Whereas,  complaint!    have    been    made    that 

Courts  of  Chancery  or  Equity  are  absolutely  nocessnry  in  tin  lohiiinis- 
tration  of  Justice  foi  mitigating  In  manyes  ■  Q  n  of  y©  Laws, 
whose  Judgments  are  Med  down  to  fixed  mid  unalterable  Rules,  and  for 
Opening  a  way  to  (he  Right  and  Equity  of  a  Cause,  rot  »    I 

cannot  in  all  cases  make  a  Sufficient  Provia ,  Hare,  notwithstanding, 

been  but  too  seldom  regularly  held  in  tin-  Province  in  such  a  manner 
as  ye  Aggrieved  Subject  In  glit  obtain    ye  Relief  whil  h  bj 

ought  to  beGranted.    Ami,  Whereas,  the  Represent. uiv.  *  ,t  ye  Freemen 

nf  this  I'n.\i ,  takin-    the   s  mi- 

meeting  in  Assembly  request  me  tiiat  I  would  with  ye  AsBl 

Council  Open  and  hold  such  a  Court  or  Equity  for  this  IV  :  I 

j mi,  therefore,  thai  bis  Majesties'  gi  od  subjei  U  maj  no  longer  labor 

under    tliMM-    io.onveiitences   win.  h  sd    of,    I    hare 

.         '  : 

Declare,  Thai  with  theft  as  I  I I  Pur)  »e(G 

hold  a  Court  ..i  '  nsylvanla  at 


blladelphla  ye  tenth  da]  of  August,  in  the  Seventh  year 
of  ye  Reign  of  ( 

nder  of  the  Fallli,  .<    , 

the  King 

"William  Kimi." 

The  law  enacting  the  establishing  of  this  court  was 
repealed,  as  we  have  -ecu,  and  since  that  I 

ntimentsofa  large 


missioned  asjustices  of  the  courts  that  held  the  county     majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl 


courts  (Common  Pleas,  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Orphans' 
Court)  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  the  Revolution  ; 
and  before  that  time,  certainly  at  least  in  the  Court  ot 
Common  Pleas,  scarcely  a  single  lawyer  had 
raised  to  the  bench.  As  for  the  confusion  concerning 
the  exercise  of  equity  jurisdiction,  this  arose,  in  spite 


province  ana  a  State,  have  i  separate 

[ndeed,  there  is  no  n<  i  d  of  such  a 
court  anywhere  whi 

parted   to    com n    law  judges   with    tl  ■ 

which  lias  been  observi  d  in  the  courts  m  i 

is  long  passed  when  decrees  in  equity  can 


of  the  fact  that  it  was  assigned  by  law  to  the  I  lourt     be  rendered  according  to  the  individual   I 
of  Common  Pleas,  from  the  lack  of  learning  of  all     right  and  wnmg  entertained  by  presiding  m 
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They  are  safe  only  when  rendered,  not  in  opposition  to, 

but  in  analogy  with  the  law,  and  in  all  possible  har- 
mony with  it.  The  safest  equity  judge  (judicial  tem- 
per and  integrity  being  not  in  question)  is  he  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  ablest,  or  would  make  the  ablest, 
judge  of  a  common  law  court.  It  is  such  as  he  who 
is  the  quickest  to  see  wherein  the  common  law  is  in- 
adequate tor  all  its  behests,  and  is  ready  to  employ 
those  exceptional  peculiar  powers  that  are  meant  to 
supply  what  the  common  law  lacks  in  the  complete 
ascertainment  of  rights. 

These  preliminary  observations  seemed  proper  to 
bi  made  before  beginning  with  the  long  list  of  those 
eminent  men  for  whom  the  bench  and  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia soon  became  distinguished. 

In  a  new  community,  settled  and  controlled  by 
bold  and  thoughtful,  though  not  learned  men,  what 
judicature  is  needed  may  afford  to  be  simple  in  its  in- 
ception. Very  different  were  the  variety,  the  subtlety, 
and  the  importance  of  civil  suits  in  a  city  like  London 
or  Manchester,  and  in  a  town  like  Philadelphia  two 
centuries  ago.  Here  judges,  if  not  learned  in  the  law,  ; 
were  as  learned  as  any,  except  an  occasional  lawyer, 
whose  stock  of  learning  could  not  be  well  increased 
without  fees,  with  which  to  purchase  law-books  as  well 
as  bread.  Such  judges,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance 
of  legal  principles  and  formularies,  might  sit  upon 
cases  that  arose  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  and  give 
judgments  that  in  the  main  would  be  satisfactory.  I 
A>  wealth  and  population  increased,  and  labor  and  I 
enterprise  became  diversified,  there  would  arise  those 
who  were  competent  to  conduct  litigation  multiplied 
according  to  the  subtleties  and  necessities  that  j 
would  of  necessity  follow.  There  was  sometimes  one  ! 
lawyer  among  the  judges  in  the  person  of  the  recorder, 
who  presided  in  the  City  Court.  To  this  court  be- 
longed almost  exclusively  the  trial  of  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  the  city,  so  that  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions  was  relieved  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
difficult  business  that  afterward  befell  that  tribunal. 
The  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans' Court, and  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  all  served  by  the  same  judge,  were  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  executive,  rather  than  judicial,  con- 
cerns, such  as  laying  out  and  working  upon  public 
roads,  granting  licenses,  appointment  of  guardians,  and 
other  trusts,  such  as  require  not  great  learning  in  those 
who  are  chosen  to  discharge  them.  Then  we  should 
not  forget  thesalutary  influence  of  the  "peace-makers." 
In  a  peaceful  society  the  control  that  a  few  men,  known 
iprigbt,  just,  and  benevolent,  can  exert  is  always 

very  great,  especially  when  the  prevailing  religious 
tone  is  one  that  inculcates  quiet  and  friendship  with 
peculiar  stress.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  amount 
of  business  transacted  in  courts  when  we  are  informed 
that  the  proceedings  of  every  kind,  during  twelve 
years  of  the  <  >rphans'  » lourt,  from  1719  to  1731,  would 

till    not  mure  than  twenty  or  twenty-live  pages  of  an 
ordinary  l2mo  printed  volume.     Then  much  of  the 
in   criminal   causes  was  the  trial  of  petty  I 


offenses,  as  the  utterance  of  oaths  in  the  market- 
places and  appearing  upon  the  streets,  whether  in 
innocent  mischief  or  not,  of  men  and  boys  in  women's 
apparel,  the  latter  being  pronounced  in  one  instance 
by  the  good  magistrate,  who  was  horrified  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  trying  it,  as  an  offense  "against  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  this  province,  and  the  law  of  nature, 
to  the  -training  of  holy  profession  and  incoridging  of 
wickedness  in  this  place." 

Notwithstanding  such  simplicity,  it  is  surprising  in 
what  brief  time  came  forward  men  who  gave  that  rapid 
impulsion  to  bench  and  bar  which  made  them  easily 
take  rank  quite  above  those  in  any  other  American 
province.  Most  commendable  is  the  pride  with  which 
the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia,  conscious  of  their  value, 
have  rescued  from  oblivion  the  names  of  those  who 
have  illustrated  the  history  of  their  profession.  The 
bar  of  Philadelphia  rose  into  distinction  so  early 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  it  was  composed  of 
men,  some  of  them  so  gifted,  both  in  genius  and 
character,  that  it  soon  became  a  sort  of  guild,  with  a 
code  of  manners  and  deportment  that  was  the  more 
binding  because  unwritten,  and  its  records  were 
things  too  valuable  for  its  members,  living  at  any- 
period  of  its  existence,  to  suffer  to  be  destroyed.  If 
ever  there  was  in  this  country  an  aristocracy  of  talent, 
the  only  aristocracy  that  ought  to  exist  in  any  coun- 
try, and  that  can  exist  in  a  country  like  ours,  it  was 
that  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  beginning  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century. 

The  bench  of  Philadelphia  began  upon  a  basis  of 
integrity  and  respectability.  The  men  in  the  settle- 
ment who  were  most  known  for  good  character  and 
good  sense  were  appointed  to  the  magistracy,  and, 
except  for  the  first  prejudices  against  lawyers  as  a 
class,  the  early  conduct  of  judicial  administration 
might  be  regarded  as  nearly  faultless  as  in  its  pecu- 
liar circumstances  it  was  possible  to  be  made.  Even 
these  prejudices  were  temporary,  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  when  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  affairs  of  the  province  must  demonstrate  the  in- 
dispensability  of  legal  science  in  the  ascertainment  of 
disputes  concerning  individual  rights  and  wrongs. 
Integrity  and  respectability,  these  were  the  first  essen- 
tial qualifications  for  a  Philadelphia  judge.  But  that 
such  a  fact  has  been  often  observed,  it  might  not  be 
believed  how  soon  a  man  of  good  sense  and  probity- 
may  become  a  reasonably  good  judge  of  a  court,  even 
one  of  high  jurisdiction.  Law  being,  or  aiming  to  be, 
at  least,  "  the  perfection  of  human  reason.''  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  probity,  or  such  a  man  along  with 
several  others  of  his  kind.  1>\  careful  attention  to  his 
official  duties,  may  himself  be  surprised  to  notice 
how  soon  be  "ill  become  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
principles  but  the  formula-  of  judicial  transactions. 
On  the  death  or  retirement  of  these  early  judges  it 
became  a  habit  of  making  records,  in  one  form  and 
another,  at  least  in  cases  of  special   prominence,  of 
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their  peculiar  poiuts  of  excellence,  a  habit  which, 
persisted  in,  has  given  to  us  that  familiarity  with  the 
judicial  history  of  Philadelphia  that  we  value  so  much. 
For  instance,  Isaac  Norris  presided  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas,  and  was 
a  member  of  Council  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Notice  was  taken  of  this  judge,  at  the  same  time 
merchant,  after  his  death,  that  took  place  in  1735,  a 
part  of  which  reads  thus,  "  His  great  abilities  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  each  of  these  stations  (judge 
and  councilor)  made  him  the  justly  esteemed,  one  of 
the  most  considerable,  men  in  the  government.  His 
courteous  deportment  and  affability  gained  him  the 
love  and  respect  of  many.  His  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, liveliness  of  expression,  and  soundness  of 
judgment  met  and  were  remarkably  conspicuous  in 
this  good  man,  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  age  of 
sixty-four  had  impaired  any  of  these  valuable  quali- 
ties. None  were  more  frequently  applied  to  for  com- 
posing differences  than  Mr.  Norris,  and  few  succeeded 
better  in  good  offices  of  this  kind,  his  reputation  for 
sense  and  integrity  being  so  well  established  that  both 
parties  willingly  submitted  themselves  to  the  deter- 
mination of  his  superior  understanding."  Therein 
nothing  is  said  of  him  as  one  familiar  with  legal  de- 
cisions and  principles.  Yet  such  praise  is  wanting 
in  nothing  that  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  a 
judge  who  was  thus  plainly  shown  to  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  behests  of  the  judicial  offices  that  he  had  held 
during  his  life  that  was  now  passed. 

We  give  here  a  copy  of  the  Precept  for  the   first 
court  which  was  held  in  the  city  : ' 

■phia  . 

I  Court  of 


"  Thomas  Feiinan,  Eso,  ,  ;m<l  one  <A  \  o  .Iii.slke.s  of  ye  Peace. 

"  Lawrence  Cock,  Esq.,  and  one  of  ye  Justices  of  ye  Peace. 

"Three  Justices  of  ye  King  shall  keep  ye  Peace  iu  ye  County  of 
Philadelphia,  and  they  that  are  appointed  shall  hear  and  terminate 
divers  {felonies,  transgressions,  and  other  wicked  deeds  beiDg  com- 
mitted in  ye  County  aforesaid,  vizt.  We  do  command  thioiigh  all  y 
parts  of  ye  same  County  aforesaid,  and  in  ye  authority  of  ye  King,  that 
thou  mayest  go  thorow  it  and  Cause  to  come  before  us  or  our  Compan- 
ions, ye  Justices  of  ye  Peace  in  Philadelphia  ye  Eleventh  day  of  ye 
Eleventh  mouth  alias  January  att  ye  Blew  Anchor,  :itt  10  of  the  clock, 
such  twenty  flbure  honest  and  law  fall  men  oi  ye  Count;  and  twenty- 
Moure  MiliUnetal.  provos  et  hgcuw  tontines  de  Corpore  Com.  and  other 
honest  and  lawfull  men  of  ye  body  of  ye  County,  whusoe\.i  [ley  I.e. 
and  that  have  possessions  and  he  ftree  Indwellers  to  En. pure  in  and  in 
ye  place  concerning  these  things  wed  shall  he  Commended  you  of  ye 
King  aforesaid:  also  yee  must  cause  all  Crowners  of  ye 
shalls,  Constables,  ami  other  officers  of  ye  County,  to  Knew  It  thai  they 
are  then,  att  that  time  to  know  and  to  till  up  those  things  wch  they 
must  do  by  reason  of  their  offices.  Moreover,  thou  inn 
proclaimed  in  all  ye  County  and  privilege,  and  iu  fltt  places,  that  ye 
sessions  of  ye  Peace  shall  be  held  att  ye  day  arel  place  bet.iiv.-ai.l.  atnl 


■  This  precept  illustrates  plainly  one  of  the 
ties  of  the  early  period,  viz.:  the  carelessness  which  prevailed  as  to  thi 
proper  spelling  of  Christian  names  and  surnames.  It  seemed  In  bea 
privilege  to  spell  a  name  iu  any  style,  and  to  vary  it  Willi  each  repetition. 
Thus  Thomas  Fairman  is  called  En  this  writ  rVmoii  and  signs  It  Jjfarman. 
Lawrence  Cock  signs  his  name  Lowe,  and  we  may  add  that  it  was  fre- 
quently spelled  Lars.  This  will  account  for  different  metl 
names  to  he  found  in  this  work,  which  could  not  he  avoided  sometimes 
by  reason  of  contemporary  errors  and 


that   thys.lle   must   he  there   t..   kn  ...    things  wch 

belong  to  thy  office:  and  thou  must  bavi  soman]  .  i  of  witnesses, 

11  ..-.,  as  is  required  by  precept. 

'■  Haled  under  -    .1 

Each  of  these  seals  has  impression  ol 

arms  of  the  signer.     On  that  of  Nicholas 

shield  of  four  quarterings,  the  first  and  fo 

bars  barrj  \,  second  and  third  a  lion  rampant,  crowned, 

crest,  :i  ducal   coronet:    the  Bhield  surrounded   by 

olive  branches.    That  of  I  nomas  Fairman 

he  writes   himself]   has  a  shield  having  a  chevron 

with  two  squirrels  ahovi  .aid  below  it.    That  of  Lasse 

Cock  has  a  pelican  on  her  nest  in  a  circle,  feeding  her 

young  with  Mood  from  her  breast. 

We  should  have  a  very  large  amount  of  these 
records  of  judicial  proceedings,  hut  lor  tl .. 
ness  of  the  janitors  of  the  court-house  buildings,  to 
whose  custody  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  they 
were  assigned  by  the  county  commissioners  without 
strict  instructions  as  to  their  sale  keeping.  Some  of 
these  persons,  it  was  afterward  ascertained  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  were  in  the  habit  of  kindling  the  fires 
of  the  court-rooms  with  them.  Some  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  that  remained  wen 
aud  afterward  bound  in  a  volume  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  follow  copies  of  some  presentments: 

"  Philadelphia,  .<«.    We,  the  Jurors  for  this  City,  doe  present  Philip 

Kilbeck.of  Chester  Cuunty  ;  for  (hat  on  the  twenty-third  Day  of  thi* 
instant,  at  night,  at  the  house  ol  Margaret  Garret,  In  the  front  Slroet, 
in  Philadelphia,  aforesd,  del  then  and  theirs  mennaee  ami  threaten 

herman  Debick,  by  drawing  his  I  a\    .  [  at  him,  the 

said  herinan  ;  and  at  the  same  time  .,  Ml  ottier  three 

curses  to  the  terrifiding  of  the  said  herman  and  other  the* 
people,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  thai 

i hah  mi  the  Beet  ofthe  Jurors  this  28th  day    I  Ihi  7tl 

"  John  i  - 

uel  snl. mils,  and  puts  him- 
self in  men  >  of  tl 

•'   lall.r.    I.     1-1     1.1.     eh    ..|        I 

Another  reads  thus  ; 

"  Philadelphia,  th  i   •  ,  1702. 

"  We.-,  the  Grand  In  [Ui 
Mattocks,  of  Philadelphia,  Butcher,  foi    drui 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  he,  tl. 

.... 
,.:  the  said  Inquest  by  .iv...  PsoNB./ormmi. 

uttering  a  -in    >u«  ith  ■  n  in.  Iblrt  it nth  last, 

inn.  lie  ■!  ..Ui  the  tenth  day  of  the  eighth  month  last  past  in  PhUadel- 

Slned  in  behalf  -I  the  -aid  Inquest  1 
forman. 

"SubmitU.    Whereupon  the  Conn  tl him  Ml  3. foi  I 

. 

The  third  is  — 

swd  In  ni 


the 


in 


contrary 

through    tin 

...      - 
sons  and  Incoridglng ol  I 

!."hmirof  the 
Aiihaham    It.  -oi  K,/,.rm.i«." 
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Yft  another  of  the  same  date,- 


"  We,  of  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  Citty  of  pbiladelpbia,  Do  psent  John 
Joyss  for  having  of  to  wifes  at  once,  which  is  lioath  against  the  law  of 
Ood  4  man." 

It  is  usual  in  the  lists  of  appointments  of  attorney- 
general  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  to  place  the 
names  in  order  of  appointments,  thus:  "1683,  8th 
month  [October]  6th,  John  White;  1686,  Jan.  16 
[new  style],  Samuel  Eersent;  16S6,  2nd  mo.  [April], 
David  Lloyd."  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  assign- 
ments are  correct.  John  White  was  appointed,  ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
"  Attorney-General  to  plead  the  cause  between  Our 
Prop"  &  Govr  and  Char:  Pickering  &  Samuel  Buck- 
ley." The  appointment  was  for  a  special  object,  and 
related  to  a  prosecution  in  Philadelphia  only. 

Samuel  Hersent,  "appointed  16"'of  11th  Mo.  (Jany), 
1685-86,"  might  or  might  not  have  been  a  lawyer.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  and  his  au- 
thority was  somewhat  special  in  character, — "  To 
prosecute  all  offenders  against  Ye  penall  Laws  of 
this  Province  &  to  search  for  those  Yt  are  on  Record 
Convicted,  &  prosecute  them  if  Yt  have  not  satisfied 
Ye  Law."  At  the  next  meeting  it  is  said, — "Samll 
Hersent,  Atturney  for  Ye  County  of  Philadelphia  was 
attested  in  Yt  Office."  In  the  minutes  of  1st  of  sec- 
ond month  (April),  1686,  the  commission  of  Hersent 
was  called  for  and  was  found  to  be  "  Impowering 
him  to  be  Atturney  for  Ye  County  of  Philadelphia 
to  prosecute  all  offenders  that  break  Ye  penall  stat- 
utes of  this  Province."  .  .  .  "  It  was  put  to  Ye  Vote 
whether  a  Sheriff  should  be  an  Atturney  in  the  same 
Court  he  is  Sheriff:  Was  carried  in  Ye  negative, 
nemine  contra  dicente,  with  an  Order  thereon  to  be 
made."  From  this  it  is  doubtful  whether  Hersent 
ever  was  attorney-general  of  the  province.  His  du- 
ties seem  to  have  been  as  prosecutor  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  5th  of  the 
Sixth  month  (October),  1686,  "David  Lloyd  Pre- 
sented his  Commission,  given  him  by  Ye  Govr,  bear- 
ing date  Ye  24  of  Ye  2nd  Mo.,  Apll,  1686,  Constituting 
him  Atturney  Genii  for  this  Province  and  Territorys, 
To  wch  he  was  Attested,  Declaring  his  Allegiance  to 
Ye  King,  Fidelity  to  the  Govr  &  Governmt,  and 
faithful  performance  of  his  Office."  This  commis- 
sion came  from  Penn  himself,  who  was  generally 
called  the  "Govr."  Lloyd  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  attorney-gi  neral  appointed  for  the  province,  and 
was  therefore  independent  of  Council.  He  held  other 
offices  at  the  same  time.  Lloyd  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  ship  "Amity"  on  the  15th  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1686,  and  must  have  received  his  appoint- 
ment from  Penn  in  England.  In  1789,  Lloyd  was 
clerk   of   the   County    Court   of    Philadelphia,  of  the 

Provincial  Court,  and  deputy  clerk  to  Thomas  Lloyd, 
master  of  the  rolls.  In  that  year  he  came  under  cen- 
sure of  the  Council  for  having  refused  to  produce  the 
records  of  court  before  that  body.    The  Council  voted 


that  he  was  "unfit  to  be  a  public  clerk  or  public  offi- 
cer of  record  before  any  court  in  this  government," 
and  that  he  stand  discharged  therefrom  till  upon  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  offense  and  giving  the  Council 
satisfaction  the  Governor  shall  think  fit  to  commis- 
sion him  again.  James  Claypole  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  but  David  Lloyd  refused  to  give  up  the  records 
to  him,  and  immediately  afterward  Thomas  Lloyd, 
who  was  master  of  the  rolls,  appointed  David  Lloyd 
deputy  clerk  of  the  County  Court,  a  proceeding 
which  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  Councils, 
the  members  of  which  looked  upon  the  transaction 
as  a  contempt  of  the  Governor's  authority. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1698,  John  Moore  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general.  He  was  at  the  time  attor- 
ney-general for  the  king  and  prosecutor  in  the  Admi- 
ralty. At  first  he  refused  to  accept  the  office  under 
the  province,  but  afterward  accepted  that  appoint- 
ment (first  Logan  Papers,  p.  60).  After  David  Lloyd 
ceased  to  be  attorney-general  he  became  quite  con- 
spicuous in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  Assembly  for  Philadel- 
phia County  in  1701,  and  was  Speaker  at  the  session 
of  1703,  and  continued  to  be  re-elected  and  hold  that 
office  until  and  including  the  sessions  of  1709-10. 
He  was  also  a  member  for  the  county  at  the  session 
of  1711-12.  He  removed  to  Chester,  it  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1710,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  a  permanent  resident  before  1712.  During  his 
term  in  the  Assembly  Lloyd  was  at  the  head  of  the 
anti-proprietary  party,  particularly  in  the  disputes 
with  the  Assembly.  He  drew  and  signed  the  address 
to  the  proprietary  in  1704,  which  was  so  offensive  to 
Penn  that  he  sent  over  from  England  directions  that 
Lloyd  as  a  signer  of  the  address  should  be  prosecuted 
for  high  crimes  and  indicted.  This  was  not  done, 
probably  through  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  James 
Logan,  who  had  the  direction  of  Penn's  affairs,  and 
was  already  in  hot  water  in  consequence  of  previous 
disputes.  In  1718,  Lloyd  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  reappointed  in  1726. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1731,  the  Council  declared 
that  he  was  "  unfit  to  act."  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
April,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  Lloyd  was  born  in 
the  year  1656,  in  the  parish  of  Manavan,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  North  Wales.  His  first  wife,  Sarah, 
was  born  at  Cirensister,  Gloucestershire,  England. 
She  came  with  him  to  America,  but  died  some  time 
after  her  arrival.  Lloyd  married  for  his  second  wife 
Grace  Growden,  who  survived  him.1 

Edward  Shippeu  was  a  native  (born  1639)  of  York- 
shire, where  his  family,  having  removed  anciently 
from  Cheshire,  had  for  a  long  period  their  ancestral 
hall,— Hellham.     He  emigrated,  in  1668,  to  Boston, 


1  Lloyd  erected  at  Chester  the  fine  old  mansion  "Green  Bank"  in  1721 
In  aft.-r-times  it  was  the  residence  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  of  th 
United  States  navy,  and  is  still  called  Green  Bank.  Grace  Lloyd,  hi 
second  wife,  died  in  17'io  at  an  advanced  ago,  probably  ninety  years. - 
Marim't  Hittory  of  Chester,  p.  80. 
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where  in  mercantile  pursuits  he  in  a  few  years  accu- 
mulated a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Sybrand,  a  Quakeress,  and  adopted  her  faith  ;  and 
during  several  years  bore  courageously  his  part  of  the 
persecutions  inflicted  on  that  sect  by  the  Puritans. 
On  the  appearance,  in  1693,  of  a  meteor  in  the  heavens, 
over  Boston,  the  authorities  there,  supposing  that 
they  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
for  their  mildness  in  the  punishment  of  Quakers  and 
Baptists,  turned  upon  them  such  vials  of  wrath  that 
Mr.  Shippen  was  driven  to  seek  a  home  in  the  city 
of  Penn.  But  before  he  left  Boston  he  erected  a 
monument,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  and  hoped 
to  make  enduring,  near  what  he  styled  "a  pair  of 
gallows,  where  several  of  our  friends  had  suffered 
death  for  the  truth,  and  were  thrown  into  a  hole." 
He  soon  acquired  by  his  wealth  and  character  so 
high  a  position  in  his  new  home  that  he  was  elected 
(1695)  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  made  by  popular 
vote,  the  next  year,  one  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and 
returned  to  the  same  office  at  several  successive  elec- 
tions. In  1700  he  was  nominated  to  the  same  board 
by  Penn,  and  became  one  of  the  justices  of  Philadel- 
phia County,  and  afterward  the  first  mayor  of  the  city. 
For  a  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Provincial 
Supreme  Court.  His  marriage  (for  the  third  time) 
led  to  his  separation  from  the  Quakers.  He  died  in 
1712.  He  was  distinguished  proverbially  (says  Keith, 
Provincial  Council)  for  three  great  things:  "the 
biggest  person,  the  biggest  house,  and  the  biggest 
coach."  His  country-house  stood  at  what  is  now  the 
southwest  corner  of  South  and  Broad  Streets. 

James  Logan  was  a  descendant  of  the  Baron  Logan, 
of  Restalrig,  Scotland,  whose  property  was  confiscated 
for  connection  with  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  VI.  His  father,  Rev.  Patrick 
Logan,  became  a  Quaker,  and  afterward  removed  to 
Bristol,  England.  His  son  James  was  born  at  Lurgan, 
County  Armagh,  Oct.  20, 1674.  He  had  begun  a  suc- 
cessful mercantile  career,  when  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  William  Penn  to  accompany  him,  as  secre- 
tary, to  Pennsylvania.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told 
by  Keith  about  this  voyage.  "  On  the  way  over  the 
ship  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  Logan  took  part  in 
the  defense  of  it,  while  Penn,  the  stancher  Quaker, 
perhaps  a  Quaker  by  conversion,  while  Logan  was 
only  a  Quaker  by  birth,  retired  down  below.  The 
pirates  were  beaten  off,  after  which  Penn  expostulated 
with  Logan  for  engaging  in  battle.  Logan  replied 
that  if  Penn  had  disapproved,  Penn  being  Logan's 
master,  should  have  ordered  him  down." 

On  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Penn  appointed 
him  secretary  of  the  Council,  and  two  years  after- 
ward,  on  his  departure  for  England,  made  him  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  property  and  also  receiver 
general  to  collect  quit-rents,  look  after  fines  and 
perquisites,   discharge    debts,   and    pay   officers    for 


whose  salary  provisions  had  not  yet  been  made  by 
the  Assembly.  Henceforward  Logan  became  the 
general  business  agent  of  Penn  during  1 » i  —  lifetime, 
and  of  his  family  after  his  death,  being  appointed  to 
the  last  position  by  will.  He  was  elevatt 
in  the  Council  in  1704.  Disputes  had  arisen  during 
the  proprietary's  first  sojourn  in  his  province,  on  the 
one  side  with   the   officers   of   the    crown   0 

,  subjects,  and  with  the  poorer  sort  of  Quakers,  on  the 
other,  about  quit-rents.  Of  the  three  Deputy  Gov- 
ernors who  administered  the  governmen 
departure,  Evans,  Gookin,  and  Keith,  not  one  was 
competent  for  the  embarrassments  of  the  province. 
Logan,  honestly  and  ardently  devoted   t ■ . 

i  ests  of  his  employer,  was  yet  haughty  and  aristocratic 
in   tone   and   bearing.     The   lapse   of    Evans   while 

I  Deputy  Governor  into  licentiousness,  and  his  con- 
tinual disputes  with  the  Assembly,  were  employed  by 
David  Lloyd  to  incite  tin-  Quakers  generally  against 
him  and  the  government.  So  fierce  was  the  n 
against  Logan,  who  was  secretary,  that  the  Assembly 
presented  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  The 
defiant  attitude  of  Logan,  united  with  the  Governor's 

j  decision  that  he  had  no  right  to  try  impeachments, 
exasperated  the  Assembly  to  that  degree  that  they 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  to  arrest  him 
while  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  tor  England,  and 
hold  him  in  prison  until  he  should  recant  some  of  the 
invectives  which  he  had  thrown  upon  several  of  its 
members.  But  the  sheriff  dared  not  obey  a  mandate 
so    evidently    unlawful,    especially    when     directed 

J  against  one   in   whom   lie   knew   the   proprietor   had 

.  such  confidence,  and  the  secretary  was  allowed  to  go 
away  without  molestation. 

I  He  remained  abroad  about  a  year,  and  upon  return 
was  made  one  of  the  proprietary's  attorneys  lor  the 
sale  of  lands  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  in  which  the 
province  had  been  involved.    At  tin-  accession  ol  King 

I  George  I.,  Deputy  Governor  Gookin  having  .barged 

i  Logan  and  the  Quakers  with  being  not  faithfully  dis- 
posed toward  the  new  government,  he  was  removed 
by  Logan's  solicitation,  ami  Keith  substituted  in  his 
stead.  An  accomplished, able  man  was  Keith,  but  of 
a  will  too  ardent  lor  the  sale  guidance  of  - 
eminent  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
first  paper  currency  was  started  in  the  province,  ami 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  a  militia  law  was 
passed,  as  well  as  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate Court  of  Chancery,  which  we  have  seen  had  an 
existence  of  only  fifteen  year-,  destined  after  its 
abolishment   never  to  be  revived.     Keith  was  ever 

disposed  to  question   the   authority  of  the   Provincial 

Council,  as  it  was  d,  lie  contended,  in 

the  charter  of  1701.     Logan  and  the  Council  were 

:  that  their  views  were  -,,  little  consulted, 
and  on  one  occasion,  with  a  majority  of  the  members 
present,  bit  the  meeting,  whereupon  the  Governor, 

with    the    lew    that    were    left,    passed    tie 

Logan  was  shortly  afterward  removed  from  the  office 
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of  secretary.  Penn  died  in  1718,  having  appointed 
by  his  will  Logan  as  trustee  of  all  his  possessions  in 
America,  and  Hannah  Penn  constituted  him  one  of 
her  attorneys.  He  became  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1723.  After  this  he  made  a  visit  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  Hannah  Penn  his  complaints 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Keith,  and 
returned  with  a  letter  from  her  to  the  Governor  or- 
dering him  not  only  to  restore  Logan  to  the  secre- 
taryship, but  to  be  controlled  by  him  in  the  general 
management  of  his  office.  A  fierce  conflict  arose. 
The  Governor  was  defiant,  and  the  Assembly  was  in 
accord  with  him  until  it  was  rumored  that  the  wishes 
of  Logan  and  the  widow  had  prevailed  at  court,  when 
the  Assembly  were  not  slow  to  leave  the  Governor  to 
fight  the  battle  alone.  In  1726,  Patrick  Gordon  ar- 
rived with  a  commission  from  the  Penus  that  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  crown.  Logan  was  Dot  only 
restored  to  the  office  of  secretary,  but  made  one  of 
the  justices.  In  1731  he  became  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Lieutenant-GovemorGordon  having 
died  in  1736,  the  office  of  president  of  the  Council 
devolved  upon  Logan  as  senior  member.  This  cre- 
ated him  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  George 
Thomas.  Logan  had  refused  the  offer  of  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  on  account  of  the  troubles  he  had  had 
with  the  question  of  the  boundary  lines  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  his  having  been 
ordered  by  the  government  in  England  to  cease  to 
meddle  in  that  dispute  until  having  received  further 
and  definite  instructions  from  thence.  After  the 
coming  of  Thomas  he  retired  from  politics,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  estate,  "Stenton," 
near  Germantown,  dying  in  1751. 

The  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  society 
of  Philadelphia  had  never  had  an  officer  more  vigor- 
ously active  in  the  various  services  in  which  he  acted 
during  all  the  years  from  his  first  arrival  to  his  re- 
tirement. He  found  time  amidst  his  public  duties 
and  devotion  to  his  mercantile  and  other  private  in- 
terests to  pursue  studies  both  in  science  and  literature. 
He  contributed  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions on  Lightning.  Several  of  his  written  produc- 
tions were  published  in  Europe,  as  "  Canonum  pro 
Inveniendis  Refractionum,"  "  Epistola  ad  Joannem 
Albertum  Fabriciura,"  "  Demonstrationes  de  Radi- 
oriini  Lucis."  He  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  a  free  library,  and  gave  a  lot 
and  one  thousand  pounds' value  of  books.  He  also 
erected  a  library  building  that  he  designed  to  add  to 
this  gift,  but  died  before  the  deed  was  executed. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Loganian  Library. 
He,  while  chief  justice,  translated  the  "  DeSenectute" 
of  Cicero,  and  the  "  Disticha"  of  Cato.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  named  in  the  deed  by  which  the 
meeting-house  of  Whitefield  was  given  for  an  academy, 
destined  in  time  to  become  the  University  of  Penn- 


As  early  as  1690  young  Isaac  Norris,  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  this  family  in  American  history,  was 
sent  by  his  father,  a  Friend,  who  had  recently  set- 
tled at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  to  Penn's  new  colony, 
in  search  of  a  fresh  resting-place  for  his  family,  but 
upon  his  return  to  that  island  to  report  his  views  of 
this  unfamiliar  province,  he  was  saddened  by  the 
tragic  news  that  his  father  and  all  his  family  had 
perished,  with  their  possessions,  in  a  frightful  earth- 
quake, which  had  devastated  Jamaica  while  Isaac 
was  on  his  journey. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1693  he  soon 
rose  to  power  and  fortune,  one  of  his  first  steps  in  the 
direction  of  those  goals  being  his  marriage,  in  1694, 
with  Mary  Lloyd,  whose  influential  and  well-known 
father,  Thomas  Lloyd,  was  president  of  the  Provin- 
cial Council  and  a  man  of  mark  in  the  new-founded 
town. 

Isaac  Norris  adopted  mercantile  pursuits  as  his 
business,  and  in  them  he  seems  to  have  attained 
large  financial  success  at  a  time  when  he  was  still 
young  in  years.  About  1706  he  made  the  then  un- 
usual journey  to  England,  where  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  William  Penn,  whom  he  helped  to 
release  from  the  jail,  where  his  creditors  had  placed 
him.  While  there  he  was  hospitably  received  by  his 
wife's  family,  the  Lloyds  of  Dolobran,  but  whether 
this  visit  abroad  was  one  of  business  or  of  mere 
pleasure  is  not  now  apparent. 

In  the  investment  of  the  moneys  which  he  amassed 
in  his  business  Mr.  Norris  showed  sagacity.  Evi- 
dently believing  that  there  was  a  great  future  for 
the  young  colony,  he  bought  largely  of  real  estate, 
beginning  such  acquisitions  in  1704,  and  continu- 
ously adding  to  them  hereafter.  At  one  time  he 
owned  about  eight  thousand  acres  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  situated  in  and  about  the  present 
borough  of  Norristown,  for  which  he  seems  to  have 
paid  some  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
Pennsylvania  money,  or  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  His  town  residence  was  what  was 
well  known  as  the  "Slate-Roof  House,"  on  Second 
Street,  below  Chestnut,  but  the  purchase  which  is 
most  nearly  connected  with  his  name  was  that  of 
"  Fair  Hill,"  an  estate  of  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  old  township  of  Northern  Lib- 
erties, but  now  in  the  well-settled  limits  of  the  city. 
This,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  used  as  a  quiet 
country  home,  remote  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  steadily-growing  capital,  where  he  could  free 
himself  from  the  cares  of  business  and  of  politics. 

With  the  latter,  far  more  simple  and  unpretending 
then  than  now,  Isaac  Norris  became  early  connected. 
He  was  many  times  elected  to  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, noted  above  those  of  its  sister  provinces  then  and 
at  all  times  for  its  fearlessness  and  independence. 
More  than  once  he  presided  over  it  as  Speaker.  In 
1709  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  and  at  various  times  he  held  other  impor- 
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tant  and  responsible  public  offices,  both  elective  and 
appointive,  which  facts  certainly  testify  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  not  by  the  Governors 
only  but  by  the  governed. 

In  June,  1735,  while  attending  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing at  Germantown,  he  died  suddenly,  aged  about 
sixty-six  years,  having  had  many  children,  most  of 
whom  survived  him.  Among  them  was  a  daughter, 
Hannah,  married  to  Richard  Harrison,  of  Maryland, 
whose  daughter,  also  named  Hannah,  afterward  mar- 
ried Charles  Thomson,  celebrated  in  Revolutionary 
times  as  the  upright  secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Isaac  Norris,  son  of  the  former  and  second  of  that 
name,  was  very  prominent  during  a  long  life  in  our 
provincial  politics.  Born  in  1701,  he  early  became  a 
merchant,  continuing  in  business  until  about  1742, 
but  always  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  public 
affairs.  He  was  much  looked  up  to  as  an  authority 
upon  all  points  of  trade  and  finance,  and  his  opinion 
on  such  matters  seems  to  have  been  often  sought  by 
those  in  authority.  In  1739  he  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Quaker  party," 
who  opposed  the  proprietaries  in  more  ways  than  one, 
antagonizing  them  especially  by  the  curious  and  mem- 
orable opposition  to  all  acts  of  war.  even  defensive, 
on  the  part  of  the  colony. 

Party  feeling  often  ran  high  in  those  days,  and  the 
disputes  between  the  Governor's  party  and  Norris  and 
his  friends  spread  from  the  Assembly  chamber  to  the 
streets,  and  if  the  Quaker  drab  covered  meek  hearts, 
it  none  the  less  clothed  gallant  ones,  which  brooked 
no  wanton  injury,  so  that  when,  in  1742,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  defraud  Mr.  Norris  of  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  actions  spoke  louder  than 
principles  with  his  Quaker  supporters,  and  so  serious 
a  riot  resulted  that  it  was  always  thereafter  known  as 
the  "  bloody  election." 

It  was  this  Isaac  Norris  who,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  1745  a  commissioner  to  represent  his 
province  at  a  conference  held  with  certain  Indian 
tribes  at  Albany,  undertook  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  to  that  place,  and  has  left  an  interesting  diary 
of  the  incidents  of  his  trip.  So  changed  are  all  the 
methods  of  life  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  since  Isaac  Norris  wrote  this  that  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  fact  that,  though  he  did  not 
tarry  by  the  wayside,  it  took  him  six  days  to  accom- 
plish what  the  modern  traveler  can  complete  in  about 
the  same  number  of  hours.  Nor  was  his  return  speed- 
ier, though  it,  too,  was  as  direct  as  the  ordinary  means 
of  travel  could  make  it. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  inconsequential, 
but  it  was  an  interesting  incident,  and  one  which  at 
that  early  day  would  in  itself  suffice  as  a  foundation 
for  a  whole  lifetime  of  anecdote.  Ten  years  hiter  he 
was  again  appointed  commissioner  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  of  this  trip  there  remains  tio  personal  record. 

Mr.  Norris  was  in  1751  elected  Speaker  of  the  As- 


sembly, the  same  office  which  his  father  had  held 
]  before  him,  and  which  he  himself  tilled  for  many 
j  years.     He  was  always  a  sturdy  opi ent  of   the 

Penns  and  of  the   policy  which    they   sought    to  force 

:  upon  their  colony,    He  died  in  1766.    In  17 

j  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  James 
daughter  Mary  subsequently  married  John  Dickinson, 
well  known  in  after-days  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman. 
He  left  no  surviving  sons. 

His  brother  Charles,  son  of  the  first  Isaac,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1712,  and  became  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  merchant,  residing  on  the  then  outskirts  ,,f 
the  city,  where  the  United  Si  ati  -  I  Custom-House  now 
stands.  His  plans  in  life  seem  to  have  led  him  into 
quieter  paths  than  those  trodden  by  his  lather  and  his 
elder  brother,  for  lie  is  but  little  heard  of  in  politics 
or  public  affairs,  though  he  was  at  one  time  a  trustee 

J  of  the   general    loan    office,   and   was    always    much 

i  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  th 
vania  Hospital  from  its  earliest  foundation.     Be  was 
twice  married,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter 

of  .loso|,ii   Parker,  of  Chester  County,  he  left   tour 
children  to  survive  him  when  he  died,  in  1765. 

Of  these  children  the  third.  Joseph  Parker  Norris, 
was  horn  Mayo,  1763.  He  was  educated  al  tl 
of  Robert  Proud,  the  historian,  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently had  very  friendly  relations.  In  L790  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Hill  Fox.  daughter  of  Joseph  Fox, 
who  had  succeeded  his  uncle.  Isaac,  as  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Norris 
was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
at  all  times  much  considered  and  respected.  He  died 
in  June,  1841,  leaving  many  children,  to  whom  he 
left  his  large  landed  estates,  devising  "  Fair  Hill"  in 
trust  for  his  sons  and  "Sepviva"  for  his  daughters. 

The  fifth  of  those  sons  is  the  present  Isaac  Norris, 
the  fourth  of  that  name.  Born  in  his  lather's  house, 
on  Chestnut  Street,  below  Fifth,  on  the  21st  day  of 
February,  1802,  when  that  part  of  the  city  had  Still 
rather  a  rural  look,  he  was  liberally  educated  at   pri- 

niversity  of  Pennsylvania, 

from  which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  the  year  1821. 

Choosing  the  law  a-  lii-  profession,  Mr.  Norris 
studied  in  the  office  of  Joseph  R.  [ngersoll,  and  was 

admitted  to  practice  .Ian.  I 

he  stands  third  on  the  list  of  living  Phil- 
adelphia lawyers,  .lames  .1.  Barclay,  admitted  in  Sep- 
515,  and    Eli   K.  Price,  in    May,  L822,  alone 
outranking  him  in  seniority,  after  his  fifty  nil 
experience. 

Until  the  death  of  his   lather,  in   1841,  hi 
himself  with  much  success  to  the  regulai   i 

his   profession,  achieving    position   and    Si 
his  assiduity.      Since   that    time   his   iniima  ■ 
tionwith  the  "Fair  Hill"  property,  at  tir-t  as  counsel 

and  later  as  trustee,  has  compelled  him  to  relinquish 

the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  lawyer,  and  to  devote  him- 
self alnio-t  exclusively  to  the  large  landed 
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which  were  intrusted  to  his  care.  How  thoroughly 
he  has  done  this,  and  how  admirable  his  management 
has  been,  those  best  know  who  have  benefited  by  his 
industry  and  prudence,  but  the  difficulties  of  handling 
SO  vast  a  piece  of  property  can  only  be  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  practical  real-estate  man,  who  has  had 
similar  charges  "ii  his  hands. 

When  Joseph  Parker  Norris  died,  a  little  over  forty 
years  ago,  this  "Fair  Hill  Estate,"  which  had  de- 
scended to  him  from  the  founder  of  the  family,  was 
still  what  it  had  always  been,  a  suhurhan  residence. 
The  old  house,  built  in  1718,  and  in  its  day  a  very 
grand  edifice  with  its  front  of  sixty  feet,  had  been 
burned  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  but  it 
had  been  restored,  and  though  the  city  was  fast 
circling  about  it,  there  it  still  stood  surrounded  by 
magnificent  forest  and  evergreen  trees.  The  entrance 
to  the  place  was  from  the  Germantown  road,  and  the  j 
drive  led  through  an  extensive  lawn,  past  pleasure 
grounds,  green-houses,  gardens,  fish  ponds,  and  walks, 
all  celebrated  in  their  time  as  models  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

The  house  in  its  day  saw  many  distinguished  guests. 
John  Dickinson  lived  thereat  the  time  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  met  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  1774,  and 
doubtless  invited  many  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
formed  that  body  to  share  his  hospitality.  John 
Adams,  the  future  President  of  a  then  unborn  re- 
public, records  in  his  diary  that  he  dined  there  in 
that  year. 

It  was  at  "  Fair  Hill,''  too,  tradition  has  it,  that  the 
first  willow-trees  ever  seen  in  the  province  were  grown. 
The  story  runs  that  Benjamin  Franklin  observed  a 
twig  sprouting  in  a  basket  newly  landed  from  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  and  presented  it  to  Miss  Debby  Norris, 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Isaac,  who  carefully  nursed  i 
the  unknown  growth. 

This  family  estate  Joseph  Parker  Norris  devised 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  his  sons,  having  provided  for 
his  daughters  by  leaving  them  other  lands  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  It  consisted  of  some  six  hundred  and 
fifty  or  seven  hundred  acres  in  all,  each  of  which  had 
cost,  when  purchased,  the  equivalent  of  some  eight  or 
ten  dollars.  The  city  was  rapidly  encroaching  upon 
it.  and  it  was  almost  the  last,  if  nut  the  very  last,  pre- 
rcvolutionary  country  home  which  had  warded  oft  the 
assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  needs  of  an  advancing, 
growing,  and  manufacturing  quarter  of  the  city. 

It  had  been   the  desire  of  the  devisor  that  none  of 
this  land  should    lie   disposed  of  until   his  youngest 
grandchild   (then    unborn]   should    reach   legal   age,  | 
but    it   was   found    impossible    to    comply    with    this. 
Streets  were    pushed    through    the   quiet   fields,  paved 

and  cobbled  in  approved   Philadelphia  fashion,  and 

the  demand  lor  the  land  upon  which  to  build  homes 
for  the  workingmen  of  the  neighborhood  soon  became 
so  imperative  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield. 

The  eminently  judicious  plan  of  Belling  upon 
ground-rent    was    finally   adopted    on    the    advice    <>( 


Horace  Binney,  as  a  preferable  way  of  disposing  of 
the  estate,  and  has  since  been  followed.  While  much 
of  the  land  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  very  much  more  has  been  sold,  and  that  which 
was  the  retired  plantation  of  the  first  Norris,  has  now 
become  the  home  of  thousands  of  the  well-to-do  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Wards,  and  through  the  once  quiet  fields  and 
woods  of  the  estate  there  now  run  more  than  forty 
miles  of  busy  city  streets. 

In  all  ways  a  public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Norris 
has  especially  shown  himself  to  be  so  in  connection 
with  "  Fair  Hill,"  having  always  been  foremost  in 
there  promoting  improvements  of  a  beneficial  public 
nature,  and  the  city  itself  has  vastly  benefited  by  the 
increased  population  (with  consequent  enormously  in- 
creased values)  drawn  to  "  Fair  Hill"  by  the  liberal 
policy  of  its  owners. 

Mr.  Norris'  skill  and  large  grasp  of  business  affairs 
have  been  appreciated  by  others  than  his  family,  and 
he  has  not  always  been  allowed  to  devote  his  knowl- 
edge solely  to  his  own  relations.  When  the  whole 
financial  world  was  startled,  ten  years  ago,  by  the  un- 
foreseen failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  and  when 
that  great  firm  was  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Mr. 
Norris  was  called  upon,  as  representing  one  of  the 
creditors,  to  help  take  charge  of  the  broken  estate 
and  to  lend  his  knowledge  to  assist  in  extricating 
those  who  had  gone  down  with  the  ruins  of  the  house. 
How  well  the  trustees  did  their  work  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  note  Mr.  Norris'  con- 
nection with  that  event. 

Through  his  long  life  Mr.  Norris  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  the  various  public  institutions,  charita- 
ble and  otherwise,  scattered  through  the  city.  He 
has  never  sought  nor  held  political  office.  Since  its 
formation  he  has  been  an  active  and  interested  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party,  always  supporting  its 
worthy  nominees  by  his  vote  and  influence,  and  upon 
more  occasions  than  one  he  has  done  that  highest 
(and  to  some  most  unusual )  duty  of  the  voter,  attended 
primary  elections  with  a  view  to  secure  proper  and 
fitting  candidates. 

In  May,  1S30,  Mr.  Norris  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  a  well-known  citi- 
zen. Mrs.  Norris  died  in  1862.  He  has  had  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  are  dead;  the  others,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  are  all  married  and  have  chil- 
dren in  their  turn. 

In  person  Mr.  Norris  is  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
and  his  figure,  little  bent  by  his  more  than  fourscore 
years,  is  a  familiar  sight  to  many,  and  one  always 
greeted  with  respect  and  esteem  as  he  daily  goes  to 
his  office,  still  devoted  to  his  life-long  task  with  its 
large  and  responsible  transactions. 

Prudent,  linn,  and  decided  in  character,  he  has 
always  been  affable,  kind,  and  dignified,  and,  like  his 
ancestors,  lie  has  ever  been  esteemed  and  honored  by 
all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 
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Andrew  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  provincial  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  a  mystery  concerning  his  origin  and  early 
antecedents  that  has  never  been  cleared.  Only  con- 
jectures could  be  indulged  about  the  confusion  of  the 
name  Hamilton  with  that  of  Trent,  which  he  some- 
times bore,  and  which,  was  often  said,  was  the  one  to 
which  he  was  really  entitled.  His  eminent  abilities, 
the  dignity  of  his  carriage,  the  courage  with  which 
he  maintained  his  convictions  upon  the  subjects  of 
right  and  liberty,  given  to  public  exhibition  not  very 
long  after  his  first  appearance  in  humble  guise,  have 
led  some  to  suspect  that  for  some  political  or  other 
reason  he  had  fled  from  his  native  country,  Scotland, 
and,  while  yet  calling  him- 
self occasionally  by  his  pa- 
ternal name,  had  adopted 
the  other,  or  been  heard  to 
say  that  it  was  his  real 
name,  in  order  to  avoid 
identification  and  pursuit. 
Some,  indeed,  went  so  far 
as  to  connect  him  with  the 
duke  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  fought  a  duel 
with  Lord  Mohun.  Many 
inquiries,  after  his  death, 
were  made  about  his  fam- 
ily, but  none  were  ever 
satisfactory,  except  that 
he  was  known  to  have 
been  born  about  the  year 
1676,  and  when  about  of 
age  came  to  the  county 
of  Accomac,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia.  In  one 
of  his  addresses  before  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, after  he  had  become 
famous,  he  made  that  cele- 
brated eulogy  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he 
spoke  of  "  Liberty,  the 
love  of  which,  as  it  first 
drew  to,  so  it  constantly 

prevailed  on  me  to  reside  in  this  province,  though  to 
the  manifest  prejudice  of  my  fortune." 

When  he  arrived  at  Accomac  County  he  gave  his 
name  as  Trent.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  opened 
a  classical  school,  and  was  afterward  employed  as 
steward  upon  a  plantation.  On  the  death  of  the 
owner  he  married  his  widow,  and,  removing  to  *  Ihester- 
town,  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  began  the  practice  of  the 
law.  How  it  was  that  he  went  to  England  not  long 
afterward  it  has  not  been  told,  bul  it  appeared  thai  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Gray's  Inn,  Lon 
in  the  winter  of  1712-13  he  acted  as  counsel  for  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  a  case  of  replevin,  brought  by  one 
Berkeley  Codd.     The  defense  by  the  proprietary  was 


that  the  quit-rent  due  from  Codd'a  land,  bi 
service,  distress   was   incident    thereto  a-  ..1   common 
right.     The  account  given  by  .lame-   Logan  of  this 
suit  shows  the  astuteness  of  the  counsel,  both  in  as- 
sault and  timely  retreat.     "  He  baffled   them,  though 

he  thought  nol  lit  to  suffer  it  to  proceed  to  a  trial  tor 
want  of  better  tackle  on  our  Bide."     What 
ml  by  "  tackle"  we  cannol  prei  • 
was  perhaps  the  sufficiency  of  good  witnessi 

assurance  of  the  value  of  the  defense.      Ii    i 
that  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  ah. .in  the  year  171".. 
His  bold  temper  brought  him  the  following  year  into 
collision  with  Charles  Gookin,  who  was 
tenant-Governor  of  the  province,  against  whom  he 
was     reported 
sworn  an  oath,  and  uttered 

"tin  r  "wicked,  oppro- 
brious, and  reproachful 
md  fixed 
tor  his  appearance  at  court 
to  answer  the  charge  was 
one  thousand  pounds, 
showing  cither  the  im- 
portance   of    the     injury 

thai  the  high  official  had 

received  or  that  of  the 
assault  made  by  the  emi- 
nent   lawyer.        I 

did  n. ii  come  to  a  hear- 
ing during  the  term  of 
Gookin,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued by  hie 
sor.  '1'h.  following  year 
Hamilton    became  attor- 

I  il  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  1720  was 
invited  to  the  Council. 
He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion on  condition  that  his 
■  here  should  not 
■.-.  ith  his  profes- 
sion. 

A  letter  from  James 
Logan,  in  17L'l.  contains 
•  ns  that  enable 
us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  singular  greatness  ..t  -pint 
that  belonged  to  Hamilton.  "  He  has  for  three 
or  four  years  past  appeared  very  hearty  in  the 
Proprietor's  interest,  notwithstanding  it  is  OOt  his 
natural  disposition  to  be  on  the  Bide  of  those  who 
are  accounted  great,  "r  one  in  power;  but  oi  late 
he  has  somewhat  rcoilcd,  and  given  more  way  to 
nature.      He   is   very   true  wh.  n   hi 

ship,  unless   he  thinks  himself  Blighted,  which  he 

cannot   easily  brook.      He  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  very 

faithful  to  his  client,  and  has  generally  refused  to  be 
concerned  for  any  plaintiff  who  appeared  not  to  have 

justice  on    his  side.      He  ha-  d man>   I 

service,  for  our  Governor    Sii  William  E< 
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of  late  they  have  openly  been  at  variance,  for  which 
reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  will  not  appear  against 
the  Governor,  for  he  is  singularly  generous  that  way. 
I  have  been  much  obliged  to  him,  both  on  my  own 
account  and  the  Proprietor's,  and  I  heartily  wish  he 
may  be  treated  there  by  the  family  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  engage  him,  of  which  I  am  somewhat  appre- 
hensive." This  letter  was  written  to  Gouldney,  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  Penn  family  in  England,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  prospective  voyage  of  Hamilton  thither. 
Among  other  subjects  of  dispute  with  Governor  Keith 
was  doubtless  Hamilton's  opposition  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  the  latter  had  established  in  1720,  and 
which  afterward  Hamilton  bore  the  leading  part  in 
abolishing. 

He  sailed  for  Europe  in  1724,  having  before  then 
resigned  as  attorney -general,  and  appeared  as  solici- 
tor in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  London  for  proving 
the  will  of  William  Penn.  For  his  services  to  the 
Penn  family  he  received  as  reward  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  acres  of  land,  lying  north  of  the  city  and 
west  of  what  is  now  Ridge  Avenue,  whereon  he  built 
his  country-seat,—"  Bush  Hill."  In  1727,  Hamilton  ! 
became  prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  re-  I 
corder  of  the  city.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  ■ 
the  Assembly,  of  which,  in  1729,  he  became  Speaker. 
For  ten  years  consecutively,  with  one  exception,  he  I 
was  returned  to  the  Assembly.  The  exception  oc- 
curred  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Gor- 
don, and  was  owing  to  a  social  quarrel  between  the 
Governor's  daughters  and  Miss  Margaret  Hamilton. 
The  particulars  we  do  not  know,  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  young  ladies  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion induced  their  father  to  employ  all  his  influence, 
official  and  personal,  against  the  father  of  their  rival, 
and  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  bill  of  the  Assembly 
providing  for  the  issue  of  paper  money,  rather  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  same,  was  the  provision  for  a  legislative 
hall,  the  sittings  heretofore  having  been  held  in  a  pri-  ! 
vate  house.  This  was  in  1729.  For  this  purpose  two 
thousand  pounds  was  appropriated.  Hamilton, Thomas  , 
Lawrence,  and  Dr.  John  Kearsley  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  oversee  its  construction.  The  location 
that  had  been  proposed  was  Third  and  Market  Streets, 
but  Hamilton,  in  conjunction  with  William  Allen, 
who  afterward  became  his  son-in-law,  took  the  liberty 
of  purchasing  the  square  on  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  afterward  known  as  "  Inde- 
pendence Square,"  and  succeeded  in  having  it  adopted. 
Hamilton  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of 
his  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
superintended  the  work,  which  was  finished  in  the 
fall  of  1736,  nearly  enough  for  the  first  sitting  therein 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  coming  forward  so  early  of  such  a  lawyer  as 
Andrew  Hamilton  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  prejudice  against  lawyers,  which  was 
at  one  time  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  an  attempt  at  a  ' 


prohibition  against  their  practice  for  fees  and  re- 
wards. Against  this  prejudice,  rather  in  spite  of  it, 
a  profession  so  indispensable  to  all  civilized  society 
must  necessarily  continue  to  grow  in  strength  and 
importance  and  be  recognized  by  the  community. 
In  1722  some  departure  was  made  from  the  spirit  of 
suspicion  that  had  obtained  theretofore.  It  seems  to 
have  been  made  with  reluctance  and  prudent — at 
least  intended  as  prudent — conservatism.  It  was  or- 
dained by  the  Assembly  that  "  there  may  be  a  com- 
petent number  of  persons,  of  an  honest  disposition, 
and  learned  in  the  law,  admitted  by  the  justices  of 
the  said  respective  courts,  to  practice  as  attorneys 
there." 

From  an  early  day,  however,  there  had  at  all  times 
been  in  the  province  one  or  more  lawyers  trained  in 
the  English  inns  of  court,  and  with  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  forms  of  legal  procedure.  The 
obligations  of  their  successors  to  David  Lloyd  and 
the  two  Asshetons,  in  this  regard,  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

In  this  connection  we  should  say  that  the  law  was 
not  the  only  profession  against  which  there  was  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  these  sturdy  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania ;  but  medicine,  at  least  that  branch 
which  is  founded  upon  preliminary  studies  in  works 
upon  science,  had  its  share  also.  In  1698  a  volume 
was  printed  in  London  entitled  "  A  Historical  and 
Geographical  Account  of  the  Province  and  the 
Country  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  West  New  Jersey 
in  America,  etc.,  with  a  map  of  both  countries.  By 
Gabriel  Thomas,  who  resided  there  about  fifteen 
years."  Regarding  these  two  professions,  the  author 
thus  writes:  "Of  lawyers  and  physicians  I  shall  say 
nothing,  because  the  country  is  very  peaceable  and 
healthy ;  long  may  it  continue  so  and  never  have 
occasion  for  the  tongue  of  the  one  and  the  pen  of  the 
other,  both  equally  destructive  to  men's  estates  and 
lives;  besides,  forsooth,  they,  hangman-like,  have  a 
license  to  murder  and  make  mischief." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  early  policy  of 
the  framers  of  the  provincial  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania exerted  a  benign  influence  in  introducing 
that  simpler  model  of  conducting  business  which  has 
since  obtained  throughout  the  whole  country  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  complications  of  the  English  courts. 
It  was.  in  fact,  but  a  few  years  when  such  court 
papers  as  we  cannot  but  smile  at  when  reading,  were 
followed  by  those  which  stand  the  test  of  criticism 
from  those  most  noted  in  the  science  of  pleading.  "  We 
perceive,"  says  David  Paul  Brown  in  his  "Forum," 
"  by  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  early  part  of 
our  provincial  history, — especially  many  acts  passed 
in  1705, — as  the  act  for  taking  lands  in  execution,  etc., 
the  act  about  arbitrations  and  defaulting,  the  act 
concerning  the  probates  of  written  and  nuncupative 
wills,  and  for  confirming  devices  of  lands,  and  several 
others,  some  of  which  were  repealed  by  the  Queen  in 
council;  some  of  which  remain  at  this  day  in  force 
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as  original  enactments,  and  others  of  which  have 
been  incorporated,  almost  verbatim,  into  one  revised 
code,  that  there  was  no  want  in  the  legislative 
council,  at  an  early  date,  of  good  legal  mind  and  good 
legal  education.  But  whoever  the  lawyers  were,  they 
seemed  to  have  been  inclined  to  make  a  Pennsylvania 
system  of  jurisprudence  rather  than  to  introduce  the 
English  ;  and  everything  relating  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  has  a  very  plain 
and  practical  form." 

That,  however,  for  which  Hamilton  is  best  known 
by  the  greatest  number  of  persons  is  his  conduct  in 
one  celebrated  law  case  which  he  conducted  for  a 
defendant  in  another  colony.  The  motives  that  led  to 
his  undertaking  this  case  were  not  only  nor  mainly 
the  defense  of  the  individual  client  who  had  been 
prosecuted,  but  the  establishment  of  a  most  important 
principle  that  before  his  day  had  been  assaulted  and 
dangerously  hurt  in  his  own  province.  This  was  in 
the  case  of  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in 
Philadelphia,  whose  prosecution  by  David  Lloyd  is 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  literature  and  literary 
men  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  case  in  which  Hamilton  appeared  in  New 
York  was  that  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  indicted  in 
1735  for  a  libel  against  the  Governor  of  New  York 
before  Judge  De  Lancey,  chief  justice  of  the  prov- 
ince, Frederick  Phillipse,  second  judge.  Zenger  was 
defended  by  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith; 
but  these  counsel  having  made  bold  to  question  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the 
following  order  was  passed  in  quick  indignation : 
"James  Alexander,  Esq.,  and  William  Smith,  attor- 
neys in  this  court,  having  presumed  (notwithstanding 
they  were  forewarned  by  the  court  of  their  displeasure 
if  they  should  do  it)  to  sign,  and  having  actually 
signed,  and  put  into  court  exceptions  in  the  name  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,  thereby  denying  the  legality  of 
the  judges  their  commissions,  though  in  the  usual 
form,  and  the  decree  of  this  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
therefore  ordered  that  for  the  said  contempt  the  said 
James  Alexander  and  William  Smith  be  excluded 
from  any  further  practice  in  this  court,  and  that 
their  names  be  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  attorneys  of 
this  court.     Per  cur.  James  LTLE,  CI." 

Being  the  duty  of  the  court  to  appoint  for  the  defend- 
ant counsel,  as  he  was  now  without,  they  named  oni 
whose  servility  was  such  as  to  promise  a  speedy  con- 
viction. It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  friend-  of 
Zenger  applied  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  whose  fame,  es- 
pecially as  a  courageous  defender  of  the  innocent  and 
oppressed,  had  spread  throughout  the  whole  country. 
He  accepted  the  call  and  repaired  to  New  VI 
Whatever  were  his  opinions  concerning  the  exceptions 
taken  by  his  predecessors.  Alexander  an  I  Smith,  he 
was  too  astute  to  wage  a  warfare  at  a  point  shown  to  be 
impregnable,  and,  with  a  boldness  amounting  to  au- 
dacity, assumed  the  position  taken  by  William  Brad- 
ford nearly  half  a  century  before,  admitted  the  truth 


of  the  facts  alleged  to  have  been  committed, and  then 

proposed    to    adduce   testin j    to 

This  proposition  was  of  course  rel  isi  i  oj  the  court. 
Hut  Hamilton  entered  upon  an  argumen 

I  he  gave  a   history   of  the  trial    by  jury,   how   it   had 

been  instituted  by  our  ancestors  in  01 

kings   and    their   minions    the    absolute    power    they 

claimed  over  the  lives,  property,  ami  security  of  the 
people.  In  tin-  connection  he  -poke  with  most 
splendid  eloquence  of  that  other  provision  that  in 
criminal    trial-    the    jury,    however    unlearned    they 

might  be,  when  they  were  brought  within  the  court- 
room were  invested  with  powers  equal  to  tin-  judges 

who  sat  upon  the  bench  above  theni  in  deciding  what 
were  the  laws  in  such  cases,  with  the  added  power 
of  saying  whether  or  not  they  had  been  violated. 
Without  derogating  lion,  the  powers  of  the  court,  he 
enlarged  upon  the  equality  of  the  jurors,  and  then  he 
appealed  to  them  to  say  it'  it  was  possible  for  them  i., 

find  that  their  fellow-citizen,  free  as  they  were,  and  as 
upright,  was  deserving  of  punishment  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  what    the  bravest    and    bl 
York  would  feel  that  he  had  the  right  to  do,  not  only 
without  punishment,  hut  without  the  fear  of  it.     Most 
masterly  was   his   praise  of  truth,   and   the  argument 
that  nobody,   high   or   low,   had   cause   to 
when  it  was  spoken  of  his  action-.      Hi-   p 
was  spoken  of  as  the  very  highest   height  ol 
eloquence.     He  called  to  mind  many  of  the 
all  ages  who  had  suffered  for  the  truth,  and  compared 
their  memories  with  those  of  the  tyrant-,  great  and 
small,  that    had    inflicted    them.      Even    I 
could  not  withstand  the  power  of  his  ap) 
charge  of  the  chief  justice  was  such  a-  to  appear  that, 
in  his   terror  of  being   numbered   among   the  oppres- 
sors of  the  innocent,  lie  was  quite  willing  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  this  ease  upon  the  jury. 
These,  after  a  brief  conference,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.     The  defense  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion, not  only  throughout  tin-  country  but  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  leading  statesman  i-  reported  to  have 
said  of  it,  "If  it   is   not   law,  it  i-  better  than    law,  it 
ought   to  he  law,  and   will   always   lie   law   wherever 
justice  prevails;"  and  it  was  further  reported  that 

"the   greatest    men    at    the   bar  have   openly  deelare.l 

thai  the  aubjeel  of  libel  was  never  so  well  treated  in 

Westminster  Mall  a-  at   New  York." 

The  defense  of  Zenger  did  not  hurt   Hamilton  in 

England  so  as  to  hinder  hi-  receiving  a  i imission, 

ifterward,  as  judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty 

Court.      We    Bay  this   becaUBe   appointments    to    that 

court  seem  to  have  hen  made  by  commission  directly 

from  the  crown.      lint  the  reputation  of  the  appointee 

was   well    known    to    the    home   government,  ami  that 

was,  that,  zealous  a-  he  was  in  lie 

right  of  his  clients,  In-  was  faithful  to  the  d 

everj   Office  he  had  held  or  might  b 

all  other  offices  except  this,  and  retired  from  it  only  a 

short  time  before  his  death,  n  nich  occurred  in  1711. 
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The  argument  given  in  favor  of  the  appointment 
by  the  crown  to  the  Vice-Admiralty  is  thus  stated 
by  David  Paul  Brown  in  his  "Forum":  "We  may 
infer  this,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  from  the  fact  that  even  in  early  times  they  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England;  for  the 
only  two  whom  we  know  to  have  been  judges  were 
wardens  of  Christ  Church  in  this  city"  (Philadelphia). 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  William  Assheton, 
who  died  in  September,  1723,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  being  at  that  time  the  rector's  warden. ' 

Joshua  Maddox  was  an  English  gentleman  of  studi- 
ous and  contemplative  tastes,  liberally,  but  not,  we 
believe,  professionally,  educated  in  England, — a  man 
of  dignity  and  fortune.  Though  a  scholar  unques- 
tionably, he  had  pursued  commerce,  as  we  know,  and 
pursued  it  with  skill,  reputation,  and  success.  Yet 
he  sat,  as  the  records  of  the  Orphans'  Court  show, 
from  March,  1741,  till  his  death  in  April,  1759,  a 
term  of  eighteen  years,  upon  the  seat  of  judgment, 
constantly  partaking  in  its  exercises  and  attending  to 
its  adjudications  ;  and  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  had  almost  become  personified  in  this 
province  with  the  administration  of  its  local  justice. 
Mr.  Maddox,  like  his  associate  justice,  Lawrence,  was 
a  warden  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
which,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets,  close 
by  the  grave  of  his  other  associate,  Franklin,  his 
monument  may  yet  be  seen. 

We  mention  a  casein  one  of  the  courts  to  illustrate 
the  tone  of  the  community  regarding  prosecutions  for 
challenging  to  the  duel.  One  Peter  Evans  having 
taken  offense  at  certain  conduct  of  one  Francis 
Phillips,  who  is  described  in  the  papers  as  a  "  clerk," 
sent  him  a  letter  in  the  following  words: 

"Sir — You  have  lately  scandalized  a  gentle-woman  that  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for;  and  for  my  part,  I  shall  give  you  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  yourself  to-morrow  ninrniug,  on  the  west  side  of  Jos. 
Carpenter's  garden,  betwixt  seven  and  eight,  where  I  shall  expect  to 
meet  you  gluh"  cnirluff.  In  failure  whereof,  depend  upon  the  usage 
you  deserve,  from  Yours,  etc., 

"  Pet.  Evass. 

Mr.  Phillips  declined  to  meet  the  sender  of  the 
letter  so  early  in  the  morning,  and,  whether  in  appre- 
hension of  the  "  usage"  which  had  been  threatened, 
or  willing  to  make  an  example  of  such  wickedness, 
indicted  Evans.  On  the  trial  of  the  case  the  jury 
found  their  verdict  thus, — 

"  We,  the  jury,  do  find  that  Peter  Evans,  in  the  in- 
dictment mentioned,  did  send  a  letter  in  writing  to 
Francis  Phillips  containing  these  words"  (quotingthe 
letter   in   full).     "If  upon    the   whole    the   court  do 

1  The  appointments  t..  the  i admimltj  may,  in  a  Customary  lOOSe- 
nr**   of  ]ail-ii:i.-  \  I  ■■      ill    I      h.\.     I n  Iii.nl,  ■   by  "  the  crown,"  but  this 

does  not    in. ■an  that  they  wen'  mud--   by  the    l,i,i_,    n  ,.*,.,,  tli;it    hr   h:nl 
I'.MMi    t'oiiMilted    in    leliltioti    !■>   thrln.       Ih.'Y   win-  uniih-   by   the  i  Miami- 

sionere  "f  admiralty  in  England.    See  -  Bench  and  liar."  by  John  Hill 

Martin.    Reinp;  appointed  in  England  by  rhiin  tiin-ii.  the  judges  "f  vice- 

admiralty  could  scarcely  ave  been  Quakers. 


judge  the  words  contained  in  the  said  letter  to  be  a 
challenge,  then  we  do  find  the  said  Peter  Evans 
guilty;  but  if  the  court  do  judge  the  words  contained 
in  the  said  letter  are  no  regular  challenge,  then  we  do 
find  the  said  Peter  Evans  not  guilty."  This  finding 
seemed  to  have  been  a  poser  to  the  learned  judges. 
They  reserved  their  decision  for  another  time,  and 
that  time  seems  never  to  have  come,  as  there  was  no 
further  entry  upon  the  records.  This  plainly  shows 
that  in  that  society — controlled,  however,  by  peaceful 
Quakers — either  dueling  was  held  in  not  so  great  ab- 
horrence as  we  would  have  supposed,  or  that  in  this 
instance  disgust  for  the  meanness  of  a  man  who  had 
scandalized  a  gentlewoman  was  too  great  to  let  pun- 
ishment fall  only  upon  the  man  who  had  undertaken, 
though  in  an  unlawful  manner,  to  defend  her.  It  is 
amusing  to  speculate  upon  the  attempt  of  the  jury  to 
cast  upon  the  court  the  responsibility  of  so  ugly  a 
case,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  judges  not  to  assume 
it.  This  was  certainly  one  issue  at  least  wherein  the 
court  would  heartily  have  consented  for  the  jury  to 
decide  upon  the  law,  independent  of  all  interference 
from  the  bench.  Whether  this  Evans  was  the  officer 
of  the  court  we  cannot  say.  The  same  name  is  found 
among  those  containing  a  list  of  the  registers  of  wills, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  same  person. 

There  is  a  curious  document,  being  an  entry,  with- 
out signature,  upon  the  continuance  docket  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  in  1775.  It 
runs  thus :  "  Departed  Saints  of  the  Law  whom  I 
have  known."  Upon  this  list  the  first  is  Andrew 
Hamilton  and  the  second  Peter  Evans.  The  gallant 
defendant  in  the  case  at  the  instance  of  Phillips  may 
have  been  he. 

William  Allen  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  born 
in  1704.  His  family  were  from  Dungannon,  Ireland, 
and  were  Presbyterians.  His  father,  being  a  man  of 
large  wealth,  sent  him  to  England'  to  pursue  his 
studies,  which  were  carried  on  at  the  Temple.  On 
his  return,  instead  of  going  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  became  a  merchant,  and  in  1727,  when 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  became  one  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city.  We  saw,  in  the  notice 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  that  Allen  had  joined  with  him 
in  the  preference  for  the  State-House  upon  the  present 
Independence  Square  over  the  other  site  that  had 
been  agreed  upon.  From  1731  to  1739  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly.  In  1733  he  married  Margaret 
Hamilton,  the  same  whose  feud  with  the  Misses  Gor- 
don brought  out  the  Deputy  Governor's  successful 
opposition  to  her  fathers  return  to  the  Assembly. 
Two  years  after  his  marriage  he  became  mayor.  He 
retired  from  the  Assembly  in  1739.  When  the  war 
with  Spain  came  on  he  again  came  to  the  front,  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  conservative  policy  of  Isaac 
Norris,  became  the  head  of  the  Anti-Quaker  party. 
Defeated  at  tin'  polls  in  1742.  he  yet  held  his  position  as 
recorder,  to  which  he  was  chosen  the  year  before,  and 
he  boldly  held  the  city  government  to  the  side  of  the 
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Governor,  against  the  policy  of  the  Assembly,  then 
controlled  by  Norris  and  his  friends.  This  position  I 
he  held,  together  with  those  (alternately)  of  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans'  Courts,  until  the  year 
1750,  when  he  resigned  the  first  to  accept  the  chief 
justiceship  of.the  province.  This  office  he  continued 
to  hold  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  career 
in  this  exalted  position  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
comparing  favorably  with  those  of  the  greatest  judges 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  learning,  his  wealth,  his  cour- 
age, his  conservatism,  his  social  standing,  all  com- 
bined to  give  to  his  administration  an  eclat  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  the  best  even  of  those  who  succeeded  ! 
him.  His  mercantile  business,  however,  was  never 
suspended,  and  he  acquired  a  wealth  which  was  said 
to  be  greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  citizen 
of  the  province  in  his  time.  He  was  most  munificent 
in  his  donations  in  behalf  of  public  institutions,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  expedition  made  in  search 
of  the  Northwest  Passage.  While  upon  another  visit 
to  England,  in  1763,  he  rendered  most  important  ser- 
vice to  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  the  taxation  bills 
in  Parliament.  Through  his  influence  with  many  of 
the  leaders  in  both  Houses,  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  delayed  for  that  session.  During  the  disputes 
of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain  he  sided  with  the 
former,  yet  was  opposed  to  the  plan  of  independence. 
His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  struggle  that  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable.  He  died  in  1780.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Allentown.  One  of  his  daughters  married  John 
Penn,  son  of  the  proprietor. 

Clement  Plumsted  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Hamiltons  and  Aliens,  and  even  before  the  com- 
ing to  Philadelphia  of  Andrew  had  been  concerned 
with  him  in  real  estate  transactions  that  were  emi- 
nently successful.  The  family  (the  earliest  known 
of  them)  were- resident  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  father  of  Clement  was  a  merchant  of  London. 
The  son  immigrated  to  America  just  before  or  shortly 
after  his  attaining  his  majority.  He  became  a  com- 
mon councilman  in  1712,  when  thirty  two  years  of 
age,  and  in  1723  succeeded  James  Logan  as  mayor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  during  several 
sessions,  and  was  given,  in  1717,  along  with  others, 
commission  for  holding  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas, 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  Orphans'  Court  of  the  county. 
In  1727  he  was  appointed  to  the  Governor's  Council, 
and  in  1730  became  a  master  in  chancery.  He  died 
in  1745. 

William  Plumsted,  the  son  of  Clement,  born  in  1708, 
was  somewhat  conspicuous,  though  less  so  than  bis 
father.  He  became  common  councilman  in  17.".'.». 
In  1745  he  became  register-general  of  wills  for  the 
province,  which  office  lie  held  until  his  death, though 
serving  as  mayor  three  terms, — 175(1,  1754,  and  IT"'-"'. 
Clement  Plumsted  was  a  Quaker  of  the  moderate 
class  in  that  sect.  This  moderation  descending  to 
his  son  culminated  in  his  renouncement  of  that  faith 


altogether  and  be< 

coming  a  subscriber  to   the    Dancing  A- -. 
1748,  the  original  of  that  institutio 
afterward    became  one   of   the   fou 
Church,    was    its    firs!    warden,    and 
vestrymen,      lie  died  in  L765. 

Joseph  Growdon,  father  of  Lawrence,  of  a  family 
among  the  gentry  of  Cornwall,  emigi 
vania   not  lung  after  the  purchase  (together  with   his 

fathi  i    Lawreno    I  Irowdon    oi  a  largi   body  of  land 
from  William   Penn.     He  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  Lurk-  County  during 
and  several  times  elected  Speaker.    The  Provincial 
Council  at  one  time  was  an  i  md  he  was 

made   a  member    by   the  . 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  whereb]  tl 
ceased  to  be  elective,  he  was  appointed  to  that  body 
by  Penn,  though  he  did  not   habitually   attend   the 
meetings  thereafter.    Lor  some  time  he  was  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.     His  son   Lawrence,  now  being 
considered,   was    born   in    IG93.      Having    i 
comfortable  estate   under  the  will   oi   his  grandfather 

of  the  same  name,  be  went  to  England,  and  for te 

time  was  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  His  resi- 
dence,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  after  return- 
ing to  America,  was  on  his  estate,  called  Trevose,  in 
the  county  of  Bucks,  wherein  be  became  a  justice  of 
the  County  Court,  and  from  1784  to  17:7  n 
that  county  in  the  Assembly.  He  v.. 
along  with  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  to  run  the  boundary 
line,  with  commissioners  from  Maryland,  between  that 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  a  matter  which  CO 
deal  of  money,  time,  and  anger  until,  long  after  this 
attempt,  it  was  definitely  settled.  Growdon  was 
raised  to  the  Governor's  Council  in  17:7.  He  was 
the  second  in  rank  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench, 
sat  lor  twelve  year-.  He  left  a  very  large 
estate  when  he  died,  in  1770.  David  Lloyd,  tin- 
great  leader  of  the  party  among  Quakers  hostile  to 
Penn,  was  bis  brother-in-law,  having  married  his 
sister  Crace. 

The   most   distinguished  of  the   familj 
kinson  was  Francis,  who  will   be  mentioned  when 

to  a    later   period.      Thomas   was   born    in 
London     in     170'.',    and,    having    Btudied     law,    came 

to   America    in    1781.      He    became    tir-t    clerk   of 

the  Orphans'   Court,  afterward    prothonotary  of  the 
county,  and  in  1741    common   councilman  and  judge 

of  the  Admiralty.     He  was  raise. I  to  the  r 
Council  in  1717.    Thomas  Hopkinson  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  investigations  in  »  i 
which   Franklin  acknowledged  himself  in  |i 
much  of  his  own   BUCCesS   in  i 

affei ting  eleclricitj      His  es 

probably  won:  i  : 
lie  died  in   1751. 
Like    many    others   of   the   f.iin  |i 

and  bar  of  Philadelphia,  tl 
tinguisbed  family.     I 
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Lords  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  Salford  Hundred, 
Lancashire.  Robert  Assheton  was  a  kinsman  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  He  had  been  educated  to  the  law  in  his 
native  county,  and  came  over  to  Philadelphia  about 
1699,  at  l'enn's  invitation,  and  was  placed  in  office, 
straightway  becoming  clerk  and  prothonotary  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  town  clerk 
of  the  city  in  1701,  at  the  time  of  its  being  chartered, 
and  in  1708  became  recorder,  an  officer  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  generally  a  lawyer,  and  presided,  along 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  over  a  court  which 
had  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  some  cases  with  the 
other  courts.  After  the  coming  of  Robert  Assheton 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  began  to  be  conducted 
in  a  style  far  superior  to  what  had  preceded.  "After 
1704,"  says  the  "  Forum,"  "  the  indictments,  which  are 
drawn  by  one  of  the  Asshetons,  are  entirely  scientific, 
and  indeed  all  the  proceedings  of  the  officers,  or  the 
court  proceedings, — I  mean  only  clerical, — appear  in 
general  to  be  good.  The  indictments  after  this  year, 
however,  present,  equally  with  those  before  them,  a 
curious  record  of  the  times,  though  less  than  the 
earlier  ones  such  records  of  the  law.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  them  for  forestalling  the  markets  and  ne- 
gotiating, although  the  extent  of  the  purchases  do 
not,  from  the  specification  of  the  indictments,  seem 
to  be  alarming." 

The  mention  of  Robert  Assheton  calls  to  our 
minds  again  the  name  of  the  Francis  Phillips  who. 
instead  of  accepting  the  challenge  of  Peter  Evans 
for  the  insult  offered  to  a  lady,  indicted  him  before 
the  grand  jury.  David  Paul  Brown  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  this  man,  from  being  styled  "  clerk," 
was  a  clergyman.  He,  at  all  events,  was  one  who 
brought  no  honor  to  the  cloth  he  wore,  of  whatever 
kind  it  was,  for  thus  says  the  "  Forum  :"  "  We  find 
this  same  '  Francis  Phillips,  clerk,' — who,  if  he  was 
a  clergyman,  must  have  been  one  of  the  few  disrep- 
utable clergymen  who  were  here  before  the  Revolu- 
tion,—very  soon  afterward"  (the  prosecution  of 
Evans)  "the  subject  himself  of  an  indictment  for 
having  'as  much  as  in  him  lied,'  attempted  to  de- 
prive, annihilate,  and  contemn  the  authority  of  the 
recorder,  mayor,  and  justices  of  the  peace  by  saying, 
'Tell  the  mayor, Richard  Hill,  and  Robert  Assheton, 
er,  that  I  say  they  are  no  better  than  rogues, 

villains,  and  scoundrels.1  " 

Robert  Assheton  was  prothonotary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  \~T1  to  1 7l!(>.  In  the  former  year  he  was 
also  a  mastei  in  chancery.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  separate  High  Court 

of  Chancery,   and    having   been    pr incut   in    the 

Councils   concerning    the   former    establishment    <>f 
was    In    who   originated   the   bill   for  the 

C i  of  Chancery  that  was  endeavored  to  be  set  up 

prior  to  that  of  Governor  Eeith  in  1720,  of  which 
he  I  •"  mi.  n.i nt  < (overnor  was  made  ch  incellor,  and  a 
portion  of  his  Council  masters.  II.'  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  a-  early  a-   1711,  and  probably  was  more 


influential  than  any  other  one  man  in  his  day  in 
shaping  the  legal  forms  as  well  as  the  legislation  of 
the  province.  In  the  disputes  that  arose  between 
I  Governor  Keith  and  the  Penns  during  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  the  former,  Assheton  took  the  part 
of  the  Penns,  and  in  resentment  therefor  be  was 
dropped  from  the  Council  in  1719,  but  recalled  in 
1722,  and  continued  in  the  position  until  his  death, 
in  1727. 

William  Assheton,  his  son,  who  had  been  educated 
for  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  Council 
in  the  same  year,  1722,  wherein  his  father  had  been 
recalled  by  Governor  Keith.  The  reconciliation  of 
the  Governor  appears  to  have  been  most  hearty  when 
two  of  a  family  were  simultaneously  invited  to  a 
position  so  exalted.  William  was  also  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery.  It  was,  however,  as  judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court  that  William  Assheton  was  most 
distinguished,  though  he  held  the  place  only  a  few 
years,  dying  in  1723,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

Appointments  to  the  Admiralty  were  made  directly 
under  the  crown,  and  in  the  appointment  of  William 
Assheton  the  crown  had  a  magistrate  who  was  dis- 
posed to  render  all  due  service,  and  inflict  the  rigors 
of  his  court  upon  those  who  did  not.  We  quote 
portions  of  the  comments  of  David  Paul  Brown 
("Forum")  on  a  case  adjudicated  by  him  in  1723: 
"  Two  persons  brought  before  the  judge,  adherents  of 
the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  Scotsmen,  most  prob- 
ably, had  ventured  to  call  George  Guelph  'the  Pre- 
tender,' and  one  of  them,  it  appeared,  bad  not  only 
spoken  ill  of  the  king,  but  had  been  guilty  of  that 
which  might  naturally  impress  the  court  as  a  still 
greater  offense, — disobeying  and  publicly  affronting 
magistrates."  One  of  the  men  had  confessed  his 
guilt  and  submitted,  but  the  other  was  contumacious, 
and  it  had  to  be  proved  upon  him.  Judge  Assheton 
goes  into  the  whole  general  subject  of  contempt,  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  they  are,  "in  order  that  the 
people  may  know  when  they  incur  guilt,  and  though 
they  are  fully  predetermined  in  their  own  opinions 
against  clear  conviction,  they  may  at  least  be  so  dis- 
creet a-  to  reform  their  manners."  He  does  not  tell 
either  the  prisoners  or  us  how  exactly  contempts 
against  the  king  fell  within  the  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion. He  may,  perhaps,  have  felt  secure  in  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  contempt  is  not  one  for  revision 
by  any  one  except  the  courts  which  commit,  and  have 
usurped  a  power.  After  telling  them  what  is  con- 
tempt against  the  king,  he  tells  them  "that  it  is 
greatly  impudent  and  presumptuous  for  private  per- 
sons to  intermeddle  with  matters  of  so  high  a  nature, 
and  it  will  he  impossible  to  preserve  the  peace  unless 
subjects  will  quietly  submit  themselves  to  those  whom 
Providence  has  placed  over  them."  "  Though  it  be," 
he  says,  "  the  duty  of  a  magistrate,  and  an  excellent 
qualification  in  him  to  temper  justice  with  prudence, 
and  severit]  with  gentleness  and  forbearance,  yet  it 
must   he   confessed,   much   more  for  the  common  ad- 
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vantage  to  have  such  magistrates  as  incline  to  the 
excess  of  sharpness  and  rigor  than  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  mildness  and  easiness  a  ml  compassion.  .  .  . 
The  strict  and  harsh  magistrate  is  the  better  restraint, 
the  stronger  curb.  The  mild  and  merciful  one  ex- 
poses the  laws  to  contempt,  makes  magistracy  cheap, 
and  lessens  the  prince,  who  makes  both  the  law  ami 
the  magistrate."  After  giving  a  somewhat  milder 
sentence  to  the  prisoner  who  confessed  his  guilt  and 
submitted  to  sentence,  namely,  that  he  "shall  stand 
under  this  court-house  for  the  space  of  one  hour  on 
two  market  days,  with  one  paper  fixed  on  his  breast, 
and  another  on  his  back,  with  these  words  written  upon 
them  in  fair  characters,  'I  stand  here  for  speaking 
contemptuously  against  my  sovereign,  Lord  King 
George,'  pay  twenty  marks  sterling,  and  the  charges 
of  prosecution,"  the  judge  goes  on  to  the  other  one, 
who  had  been  contumacious,  and  "  heartily  wishing 
that  the  sentence  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  him," 
pronouncing  his  doom  thus,  "  I  do  adjudicate  and 
decree  that  you  shall  stand  in  the  pillory,  in  this 
market-place,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  on  two 
market  days ;  that  afterward,  on  the  said  days,  you 
shall  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and  be  drawn 
round  two  of  this  city  squares,  and  then  you  shall  be 
whipped  on  your  bare  back  with  forty-one  lashes, 
aud  be  imprisoned  till  you  have  paid  the  charges  of 
prosecution." 

Ralph  Assheton,  a  younger  son  of  Robert,  was  only 
four  years  of  age  when  the  family  came  to  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  made  deputy 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Council.  This  early 
appointment  came  necessarily  and  easily  from  the 
family  connection  with  the  Penns,  who  were  ever  in- 
tent to  provide  for  their  kinsfolk.  In  1708,  having 
arrived  at  age,  he  was  made  town  clerk,  succeeding 
to  his  father,  who  had  held  the  office  until  that  time, 
and  then  resigned  in  behalf  of  his  son.  In  1724  he 
was  made  a  common  councilman  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1728  raised  to  the  Provincial  Council.  He 
also  sat  as  judge  in  both  the  Common  Pleas  and  <  >r- 
pbans'  Courts,  and  was  one  of  the  masters  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  at  the  time  of  its  abolishment  in 
1735.  In  addition  to  holding  these  offices  he  was 
also  a  lawyer,  practicing  here  and  there  in  the  vari- 
ous courts  wherein,  for  the  time  being,  he  was  not  a 
judge.     He  died  in  1746. 

Benjamin  Chew  was  the  great-great-grandson  of 
John  Chew,  who  as  early  as  1624  was  a  citizen  of 
Jamestown,  Va.  His  son,  Samuel  <  !hew,  was,  in  16  18, 
a  judge  of  the  High  Provincial  Court  and  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Maryland.  The  lather  of  Benjamin,  a 
physician  near  Annapolis,  after  becoming  a  convert 
to  ( Quakerism,  removed  to  Delaware,  where  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Thomas  chief  justi 
lower  counties,  in  which  position  he  continued  until 
his  death,  in  1743.  Although  a  Quaker,  lie  was  not 
conscientiously  opposed  to  war,  when  entered  into 
for  obtaining  rights  that  otherwise  could  not  be  had, 


and   it   was  this   that   made  him   a   favorite  with   the 

Governor  and  the  homi  govt  rnn  Benj  unin  was 

the  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  wife 

and  was  born  in  1722.  at  the  home  of'th 

then   on    Wesl    River,   Md.     Brought 

though  not  after  the  straitesl  Beet, 

don  that    faith  entirely,  and  return  to  that  • 

cestors.     Being  intended  for  the  bar,  he  it 

the    office  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  died   when    hi- 

student  was  >ld.    After  this  event  he 

was  sent  to  England, and  entered  theMidd 
Returning  in  1743,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Dover.     In  1754,  after  having  discharged 
the  duties  of  several  offices  under  commission  of  the 
Legislature  of  Delaware,  be  removed   to   Philadel- 
phia.    He  was  made  attorney-general  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  held  that  office  until  1769.    In  the  Bame 
year  he  was  made  recorder  of  the  city,  am 
tinued  until  177 1.     He  was  also   in  the   - 
(1755)  called  to  the  Provincial  Council.      \ 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  lower  counties,  he  vigorously 
and  successfully  exerted  himself  in   obtain 
them  supplies  during   the  embarras 
ceeding  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock.     In  addition 
to  the  duties  of  the  offices  aforementioned,  he  was 

register-general  of  the  province  in  1765.  When  he 
resigned  the  office  of  attorney-general,  in  1769,  he 
devoted  himself  more  zealously  to  his  private  prac- 
tice. By  this  time  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  bad  be- 
come already,  perhaps,  the  ablesl  in  the  country.  In 
its  circle,  consisting  of  such  as  Dickinson.  Tilghman, 
Calloway.  Wain,  and    Francis,  he   competed    with   an 

agnized  as  among  the  very  greatest     In 

17ol  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  of  the 

commissioners  to  finally  settle  the  long-disputed 
boundary  between  the   two  States  of  Pennsylvania 

and  Maryland,  which  settlement  was  made  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Ma-on  and  Dixon's  line. 

In  1771.  on   the    resignation  of  William   Allen,  he 
■I    of  the 
State.     I  inring  th.-  -triiL'Lrle  for  independeni 
part  neither  with   nor   against   it.  and    lor  BOme  time 

beyond  lines  where  he  might  he  able,  it  he  should  SO 
choose,  to  render  services  to  the  British  causa     *i  •  I 

after  the  war  was  over.  such  was  his  reputation  for 
integrity  and  ability  that  il  Dtinue  the 

successful  practice  of  hi-  profession,  and  in  1791  was 

appointed  judge  and    president  of  the  Higl 

Errors   and   Appeals,  in  which  he  continui 

when  it  was  abolished,     li 
delphia  in  1810. 

I  to  which  James   W'\ 

cludi  -  thai   before  and  dui 

the  Revolution.     II  I,  hat  ing 

been  born  near  St.  Andrew-,  aboul 

St.  Andrews,  an 
Philadelphia  aboul  1766.     Hi-  first  emploj 

as  a  tutor  in  the  ... 
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law  under  John  Dickinson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  (according  to  John  Hill  Martin)  in  November, 
1767.  He  sought  practice  in  different  localities,  ap- 
pearing during  the  next  ten  years  in  the  courts  at 
Reading,  Carlisle,  and  Annapolis,  Md.  He  came 
back  to  Philadelphia  in  1778,  and  there  settled  per- 
manently. He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and 
soon  became  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Conventions  of  1774-75, 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1775-76,  and  voted 
for  the  resolution  of  independence  on  the  2d,  and  to 
adopt  the  Declaration  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  latter 
year.  He  was  again  member  of  Congress  in  1782-83 
and  1785-87.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
State  Convention  which  adopted  it,  and  subsequently 
member  of  the  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  President  Washington 
appointed  him  one  ofthejustices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  September,  1789.  He  was 
the  first  law  professor  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed  in  1790,  and  delivered  lectures  in 
that  institution.  In  connection  with  Chief  Justice 
Thomas  McKean,  he  wrote  "Commentaries  on  the 
United  States  Constitution,"  published  in  London  in 
1792.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1798,  at  Eden- 
ton,  North  Carolina. 

George  Eoss,  the  first  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty of  Pennsylvania,  was  commissioned  to  that 
office  on  the  6th  of  April,  1776,  under  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  Castle,  Del.,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  in 
1730.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  about  1750.  He  went  to  Lan- 
caster and  established  himself  in  practice  there  in 
1751.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  Lan- 
caster County,  1768-70,  and  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress  of  1774.  He  was  also  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  resigned  from  Con- 
gress in  January,  1777.  Appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  he  served  in  that  office  until  his 
death,  July  14,  1779,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
judgeship  by  Francis  Hopkinson. 

The  Tilghmans  are  another  family  of  very  high 
social  position,  dating  back  to  a  remote  period  in  Eng- 
lish history.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the  Tudors 
to  the  throne  the  Tilghmans  were  of  high  rank 
among  the  gentry  in  the  county  of  Kent,  their  seat, 
Holoway  Court,  being  at  Snodland.  A  descendant  of 
this  family,  Richard,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the 
British  navy,  purchased  an  estate  called  the  Manor  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  Choptank  River,  in  Maryland, 
and  removed  to  it  in  the  year  1661.  He  buill  his 
residence  on  the  Chester  River,  and  named  it  "  The 
Hermitage."  He  died  in  1675.  Hi-  son  Richard 
having  intermarried  with  the  Lloyds,  became  a  lead- 
in  i   of  the  Assembly  and   Council  of  Mary- 


land. He  was  the  father  of  James,  the  councilor, 
who  was  born  on  the  Hermitage.  Choosing  the  law 
for  his  profession,  he  practiced  at  Annapolis  until 
1760,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Already 
had  he  risen  to  high  eminence  when  this  change  was 
made,  whose  object,  doubtless,  was  the  desire  of  a 
greater  field  for  the  employment  of  powers  that  he 
|  knew  to  be  of  the  highest.  Philadelphia  was  already 
I  the  largest  town  in  the  country,  and  the  career  of 
i  Hamilton  in  that  large  sphere  probably  had  its  influ- 
I  ence  in  attracting  him  there.  Five  years  after  his 
I  arrival  he  was  invited  by  John  Penu,  then  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  proprietor's  family,  to  become 
secretary  of  the  land  office.  The  judiciousness  of  the 
j  appointment  soon  was  proven  by  the  splendid  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  appointee.  The  year  before  ( 1764) 
he  had  been  made  common  councilman.  In  1767  he 
was  raised  to  the  Provincial  Council.  While  acting 
in  this  office  he  became  one  of  the  commission  that 
was  sent  to  Virginia  in  order  to  treat  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  States,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  deputation  was  an  appeal  to  the  Virginia  Gov- 
ernor, then  Lord  Dunmore,  to  petition  the  crown  to 
settle  the  dispute.  Indignant  as  he  was  at  the  injus- 
tice of  British  legislation  upon  the  colonies,  yet  he 
was  opposed  to  the  efforts  at  independence,  though  he 
did  not  take  a  very  active  part  against  it.  When  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  began,  he,  with  other  leading 
men  who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment, was  arrested  at  the  motion  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  placed  on  parole.  He  was  allowed,  in 
1777,  to  visit  his  family  in  Maryland,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  occupation 
of  Philadelphia.  Like  Chew,  Shippen,  and  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues  in  office,  he  was  never  suspected  of 
being  capable  of  actions  inconsistent  with  what  his 
public  character  had  warranted  all  to  expect,  and 
he  was  relieved  from  his  parole  the  following  year. 
It  was  doubtless  intensely  painful  to  eminent  men  of 
the  class  we  have  lately  been  considering,  who  had 
grown  prosperous  and  renowned  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things,  to  contemplate  a  revolution  that, 
even  if  successful,  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  whatever  was  good  and  conservative  that 
had  required  so  many  years  to  establish.  But  in  colo- 
nial governments,  unless  they  are  extremely  oppres- 
sive, officials  in  the  enjoyment  of  sale  salaries,  and 
others  grown  to  mature  age  and  prosperity  must  he 
more  than  human  to  be  expected  to  join  in  revolu- 
tionary endeavors.  Several  of  the  sons  and  other 
descendants  of  the  councilor  became  eminent.  They 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

John  Moland,  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  born 
in  London  about  1700,  came  out  to  Pennsylvania  with 
a  commission  of  king's  attorney.  In  1745  lie  pur- 
chased an  estate  near  Philadelphia,  afterward  known 
as  "Rose  Hill."  He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar,  was  admitted  to  the  Council  in 
1759,  and  died  two  years  afterward. 
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Edward  Shippen,  son  of  the  councilor  of  the  same 
name,  was  also  one  of  that  body  during  a  part  of  the 
last  years  of  its  existence.  He  was  born  in  17l>(.t,  in 
Philadelphia.  After  having  studied  for  a  while  in 
the  office  of  Tench  Francis,  then  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyer  in  the  city,  he  went  to  London  and 
was  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple.  On  his  return 
he  soon  went  into  good  practice.  In  1752  he  became 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  The  place  where  this 
court  was  held  was  over  the  market-house  on  Third 
Street.  In  1765  he  became  prothonotary  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It 
is  curious  to  con- 
sider how  many  of- 
fices could  be  held 
in  those  times  con- 
contemporaneous- 
ly that  would  now 
seem  to  be,  many 
of  them,  inconsist- 
ent among  them- 
selves, and  yet  the 
holders  be  occu- 
pied in  other  busi- 
ness besides,  with 
little  detriment  to 
the  latter's  satis- 
factory progress. 
Edward  Shippen, 
we  see,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  judge 
and  prothonotary, 
and  yet  he  was  in 
very  remunerative 
practice  as  an  at- 
torney. The  in- 
come to  the  judges 
of  the  Admiralty 
was  not  derived 
from  salaries,  as 
ought  to  be  the 
case  in  all  judicial, 
and,  indeed,  other 
officers  appointed 
by  law,  but  de- 
pended upon  the 
costs  that  were 
levied     upon     the 

parties  litigant  therein.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  :i 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  present  incumbent  that  another 
office  was  created,  occupied  by  a  commissioner  of  ap- 
peals in  Admiralty  that  divided  the  fees  accruing  in 
cases  wherein  the  Court  of  Admiralty  had  jurisdiction. 
We  have  seen  that  that  jurisdiction  was  not  limited 
to  cases  strictly  concerning  Admiralty,  but  had  much 
to  do  with  the  trial  of  contempts  and  other  cases  of 
that  kind.  In  177f>,  Edward  Shippen  was  made  one 
of  the  Provincial  Council. 

Like  the  most  of  the  leading  officials  in  Pennsyl- 


Ot£a) CZ/uyUcCfU 


vania,  while  I  i  with  the  res)  of  h 

citizens,  the  sense  of  wrong  at  the  unjust  legislation 
of  the  British  government,  yet  he  was  avi  i 
project  of  independence.    <  >n  the  breaking  out  of  tin- 
war  of  the  Revolution  be  retired  from  public  life,  and 

remained  quietly  at  his  h •  on  the  Schuylkill,  near 

its  falls,  and  was  required  ti>  give  his  parole,  as  were 
the  rest  of  officials  and  other  prominent  citizens  who 
were  known  to  be  not  in  accord  with  the  movemi  at 
During  the  whole  struggle  be  was  ni  ver  -•. 

any  conduct   not  consistent  with  his  parole,  ami  BUCh 
was      his 

reputation  tor  in- 
tegrity and   talent 

that,   by   universal 

desire  of  the  com- 
munity,   he     was 

made,  in  178  I,  pre- 
siding  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Com- 

•  inr  the 
Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the 
same  year  made 
one  of  the  judges 
of  the  High  «',„irt 
of  Krror.^  and  Ap- 
peals, in  which  po- 

emained 
until     L791,    "lien 

it  was  abolished. 
In  1785  he  was 
elected  a  jl 
the  Dock  Ward, 
and  soon  afterward 
made  president  of 
the  Quart 
-ions  and  General 
Jail  Delivery.  On 
the  abolition  of 
tiie  High  Court  of 

Errors  and  Ap- 
peals  and    the  in- 

Btitutionoi 

I     mrt.     he 
was  appointed  one 

.if        the 

judges  of  that   tri- 

bunal.  On  the  election  «(  Chief  Justice  McKean 
Governor,  in  L799,  Mr.  Shippen  was  raised  to  the  po- 

icant,  and  held  it  until   i  - 

1  it,  and  died  the  following  year.     Hi-  wife 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Tench  Francis,  I 

and  at  one  tin  e  thi  leader  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar. 

Having  begun   with   the   memb 
Council  ol         I  "  'nought 

proper  to  continue  through  the  list,  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  the  latter  survived  for  many  year-  the 
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abolition  of  that  body.  We  have  omitted  tbe  names 
of  John  and  Richard  Penn,  because,  though  mem- 
bers, their  connection  was  by  virtue  of  their  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  neither  of  them  can  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  much  connected  with  the  bench.  The 
notices  of  them,  therefore,  more  properly  belong  to 
other  departments  of  this  work.1 

The  simplicity  in  William  Perm's  first  institution 
of  his  government  grew  out  of  a  mind  that  sincerely 
desired  that  all  its  affairs  might  be  couducted  with 
reference  to  bringing  his  people  to  the  performance 
of  all  their  duties,  not  so  much  by  compulsion  as  by 
regard  for  the  dictates  of  truth,  justice,  and  peace. 
The  following  extract,  taken  from  his  frame  of  gov- 
ernment and  laws  in  1682,  affords  evidence  of  a  spirit 
that  most  seriously  contemplated  the  behests  of  the 
important  mission  upon  which  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  divinely  sent.  After  referring  to  several 
passages  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  relating  to  the  duties 
of  magistrates  and  people,  he  says, — 

"This  settles  the  divine  right  of  government  beyond  exception,  and 
ttiat  fur  two  end*,— first,  h>  terrify  evil-doers  :  secmnlly,  to  cherish  those 
that  do  well, — which  gives  government  a  life  beyond  corruption,  and 
makes  it  as  durable  in  the  world  as  good  men  shall  be.  So  that  gov- 
ernment seems  to  me  a  part  of  religion  itself,— a  thing  sacred  in  its  in- 
stitution and  end.  For,  if  it  does  not  directly  remove  the  causes,  it 
crushes  the  effects  of  evil,  and  is,  as  such,  a  lower,  yet  an  emanation  of 
the  same  divine  pmccr  that  is  both  author  and  nl.j.a  t  ..f  pure  religion,  the 
difference  lying  here :  that  the  one  is  more  free  and  mental,  the  other 
more  corporal  and  compulsive  in  its  operation;  but  that  is  only  to  evil- 
doers, government  itself  being  otherwise  as  capable  of  kindness,  good- 
ness, and  chanty  as  a  more  private  society.  They  weakly  err  that  think 
there  is  no  i  it  her  use  of  government  than  correction,  which  is  the  coarsest 
part  of  it  :  daily  experience  tells  us  that  the  care  and  regulation  of 
many  other  affairs  more  soft  and  daily  necessar\  make  up  much  the 
greater  part  of  government,  and  which  inu- 1  have  f  .Unwed  the  peopling 
of  the  world  had  Adam  never  have  fallen,  and  will  continue  among 
men  on  earth,  under  the  hi-hest  attainment*  tiny  may  arrive  at,  by  the 
coming  of  the  blessed  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven." 

Going  to  work  with  these  benignant  intentions, 
upon  his  arrival  he  called  his  Assembly,  and  pro- 
ceeded, as  we  have  seen,  with  the  establishment  of 
his  courts  and  issuiug  commissions  for  the  judges.  It 
was  a  body  compliant  and  prompt.  Its  first  session 
lasted  twenty-two  days,  the  last  work  being  (for 
Philadelphia)  the  establishment  of  a  seal  (an  anchor) 
and  the  appointment  of  John  Test  as  sheriff.  A 
grand  jury  was  summoned  in  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
specially  for  Pickering's  ease  of  issuing  counterfeit 
money.     The  courts  were  to  sit  every  two  months, 

1  In  ilu-  .  mine,  turn  we  must  again  express  as  well  our  indebtedness 
as  our  lliauks  to  Charles  P.  Keith,  for  his  most  complete  work, 
"The  Provincial  Councilors  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  1883. 
To  it  we  owe  the  greatesl   Dumber  ..f  facte  which  have  been   related 

his  chapter,  and  it  will  serve  other  purposes 

hereafter   when  we   come    to    speak    ol   others,    who,   although   not 
ted  wil  ii    them   in    eithei 

1  ent  Thi.s  is  imt  quit,,  yet  ih,.  place  to  speak  fully 
ot     the     extraoldlhary     standard     that     was     raised      at     a     May      earlv 

ben. -h  nl  Philadelphia  in  the  social  being  of  that  city.  It 
is    inter. slinc.  and    II    is  u  uii.h  I 1  ill    to  follow,  in    M  r.  K.-ilh-    1 1, ,11,.. 

I    that   standard  among  si.i   many  gencnitimis  nl    families 

thai  yet, than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  are  tally  equal  in  the 

beat  iti  wealth, culture,  talent, manners,  and  social  fmportanos  In  the 

many  States  wherein  th 


and  the  presiding  judges  were  commissioned  for  two 
,  years.  Of  these  judges  (Nicholas  More,  William 
Welch,  William  Wood,  Robert  Turner,  and  John 
J  Eckley,  the  earliest  appointees)  it  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar that  the  first-named  should  have  been  impeached. 
He  was  a  person,  however,  of  obstinate  courage,  and 
refused  to  appear  to  the  summons  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  in  resentment  against  his  contumacy,  ordered 
his  suspension  until  the  impeachment  could  be  fully 
heard.  The  proprietor,  then  in  England,  interfered 
in  the  prosecution,  believing  it  to  have  had  insufficient 
foundation,  and  More  afterward  rose  to  get  higher 
employments  in  the  government. 

In  spite  of  the  prejudices  against  lawyers,  not  only 
among  the  people,  but  the  government  officials,  these 
must  come  on  quickly,  in  a  community  whose  progress 
in  every  direction  was  so  rapid.  Already  (in  1722) 
had  the  profession  advanced  far  when  the  Assembly 
enacted  the  law  regulating  their  appointment  and 
conduct.  Distinguished  as  was  Andrew  Hamilton, 
there  was  one  who  equaled  him  in  professional 
acquirements,  whose  abilities  and  whose  personal 
character  were  doubtless  among  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  removal  of  the  prejudice  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  This  was  John  Kinsey.  In  Proud 's  "  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania"  is  given  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  elected  in  1740.  Among  them  John 
Kinsey  appears  as  Speaker.  He  is  there  recorded  as 
from  Philadelphia  County,  while  those  for  Philadel- 
phia City  were  Israel  Pemberton  and  John  Kearsley. 
Three  years  after  this  date  he  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  State,  and  so  continued  until  his  death, 
in  1750.  The  following  is  a  note  from  Proud's 
"History" : 

"  In  .May,  1750,  died  at  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey, 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  John  Kinsey,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  during  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
station  he  held  with  an  unblemished  integrity,  and 
with  so  much  reputation  that  even  the  chief  part  of 
the  lower  courts  followed  him  there.  He  had  been 
many  years  a  member  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
of  New  Jersey,  where  he  distinguished  himself  with 
so  much  zeal  and  true  patriotism  as  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  that  province.  On  his  removal 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1730,  he  was  chosen  into  the 
Assembly  there,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  successively,  except  a 
month  or  two,  when  he  being  on  an  embassy  to  an 
Indian  treaty  held  at  Albany,  John  Wright  .  .  . 
officiated  in  his  stead.  He  had  very  much  practice 
and  success  in  the  law,  and  was  for  some  time  attor- 
ney-general, his  long  experience  and  great  ability  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  his  skill  in  the 
law-,  ami  readiness  for  communicating  his  knowledge 
therein,  often  without  fee  or  reward,  and  his  tender- 
ness to  his  friends  (the  people  called  Quakers),  by 
whom  lie  was  deservedly  esteemed  a  valuable  mem- 
ber  in   their  religious  society,  with  the  exercise  of 
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many  civil  and  social  virtues,  are  said  to  have  ren- 
dered his  life  very  useful  and  valuable,  and  his  death 
much  lamented  as  a  great  and  universal  loss  to  these 
provinces." 

Of  the  many  names  that  were  connected  with  the 
courts  in  one  way  or  other,  few  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  occurring  in  the  first  period  of  fifty  years  I 
after  the  proprietary  government  of  Penn  was  estab- 
lished, would  have  been  known  to  posterity  but  for 
their  appearance  upon  the  court  records  that  have 
been  preserved.  Of  many  of  those  who  presided  in 
the  lower  courts,  and  even  on  the  Supreme  bench,  we 
get  our  principal  information  from  the  entries  upon 
the  judicial  or  other  records  stating  the  facts  of  their  j 
deaths.  Of  these  we  may  say,  as  David  Paul  Brown 
says  of  Andrew  Robinson  and  Jeremiah  Langhorne, 
both  chief  justices,  "  Except  that  we  know  that  they 
both  died,  we  should  not  know  that  either  of  them 
lived." 

Of  the  judges  under  the  presidency  of  Allen,  the 
one  best  known  is  William  Coleman,  who  was  on  the 
bench  in  1754.  He  was  a  merchant.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  note  we  must  infer  from  the 
praise  of  him  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  thus  refers 
to  their  relations  with  each  other  of  some  years  an- 
terior to  this :  "  William  Coleman,  about  my  age, 
then  a  merchant's  clerk,  had  the  coolest,  clearest  | 
head,  the  best  heart,  and  exactest  morals  of  almost  ! 
any  man  I  ever  met  with.  He  afterwards  became  a 
merchant  of  great  note  and  one  of  our  provincial 
judges.  Our  friendship  continued  without  interrup-  j 
tion  to  his  death,  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the 
club  continued  almost  as  long,  and  was  the  best 
school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that 
then  existed  in  the  province."  Coleman,  like  many 
others  of  the  judges  and  lawyers,  was  a  hearty  co- 
worker in  the  establishment  of  useful  public  institu- 
tions, as  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  etc., 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  original  trustees  of 
the  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Of  many  of  the  other  judges,  such  as  Lawrence 
Growdon,  Caleb  Cowpland,  Alexander  Stedman, 
John  Lawrence,  and  John  Morton,  it  is  not  known 
whether  any  of  them  had  ever  been  lawyers  prior  to 
their  elevation  to  the  bench,  though  the  "  Forum"  says 
that  such  has  been  the  impression  regarding  Grow- 
don and  Lawrence.  Of  these,  John  Morton  lived  to 
acquire  distinction  for  at  least  one  service,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  qualifications  as  a  judge, — that  of  , 
having  been  not  only  an  ardent  patriot,  but  manifest- 
ing both  his  patriotism  and  bis  courage  by  being  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  admired,  notwithstanding  tin- 
want  of  previous  studies  of  legal  science  by  tbe  far 
greater  portion  of  the  provincial  judges  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  how  short  time  they  brought  th< 
to  a  standard  ever  since  justly  celebrated.  The 
"  Forum"  pays  this  fine  tribute  to  them  :  "  In  look- 


in-:  at  the  character  of  some  of  the  persona  who 
exercised  the  judicial  office  in  the  days  of  the  prov- 
ince, one  cannot  help  observing  how  much  higher, 
too,  in  that  day  must  have  been  the  character  of 
'the  merchant.'  Nearly  all  the  justices,  both  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Supreme  Court,  Franklin  ex- 
cepted, were  merchants,  yet  they  were  men 
of  much  intelligence  and  education,  but  were  also 
of  a  very  high  character  as  gentlemen,  and  bear- 
ing those  characteristics  of  independence  and  retire- 
ment which  Mr.  Burke  admired  in  the  judicial  char- 
acter, and  which,  while  fit  to  mark  especially  that 
character,  belong  to  the  best  expressions  ol 
everywhere  ;  but  belong  not  at  all  to  the  driving, 
eager,  gambling  class  which  too  often  in  this  day 
assumes  to  represent  '  the  merchant,'  whose  honest 
and  honorable  commerce  was  the  commerce  of  our 
fathers." 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
tone  of  the  bench  and  bar  had  become  much  exalted, 
and  it  is  plain  to  observe  the  case  and  dignity  with 
which  the  trial  of  causes  had  gradually  come  to  be 
conducted.  There  appears  less  of  unscientific  pro- 
cedure, sprung  from  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  court  trials  in  former  terms,  as  they  were 
read  by  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  studies  of  indi- 
vidual cases.  There  was  much  of  the  learning  in 
the  reports  of  English  decisions  that  men  of  the  kind 
that  presided  in  the  provincial  courts,  however  un- 
scientifically educated,  but  possessed  of  good  judg- 
ment and  mercantile  and  other  business  experience, 
would  soon  perceive  the  value  of,  and  appropriate  it 
to  themselves.  They  would  understand  in  time  that 
this  learning  was  founded,  at  least  the  greater  part  ..I' 
it,  upon  reason,  at  the  perfection  of  which  the  law  has 
always  aimed  to  attain,  and  that  many  ol'  the  forms 
of  procedure  were  not  only  as  simple,  but 
than  those  variously  used  theretofore  by  those  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  others,  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  them  for  themselves.  The  very  "fictions"  of 
the  law  against  which  Logan  was  used  to  declaim 
were  found,   upon    acquaintance,  neither  so  wicked 

ningless.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
notice  about  this  time  the  rise  upon  a  higher  plane, 
upon  which  there  afterward  walked  an  array  of  emi- 
nent men.  a  larger  number  Of  whom  were  illustrious 
than  were  to  he  found  at  any  other  bar  in  the  whole 
country. 

uter  of  the  members  of  the  bench  through 
those  fifty  years  was  Buch,  however,  a-  to  impart  to 
their  bearing,  official  ami  personal,  a  dignity  far  be- 
yond what  would  ha  I   1  of  their  limited 
knowledge  of  laws.       There  was   a   decorum    in    their 
courts    the   like   of   which,    though    it    con' 
many  years,  ha-  long  sin© 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  the  other  S 
of  which   it   formerly  obtained,  to  the  great   honor  of 
the    bench    during    it-    coi  tinuam  i        1 1 
Brown,  in  that  excellent  w..rk  Wl 
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shall  refer  to  often  hereafter  ("  The  Forum"),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Common  Pleas,  says,  "  We  know  little  of 
the  formalities  which  belonged  to  the  court-room,  nor 
indeed — unless  it  was  in  Market  Street,  at  the  crossing 
of  Second  Street — do  we  know  exactly  where  the 
court-room  was.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  those  ceremonies  of  respect  which  the 
wisdom  of  past  times  thought  so  much  connected 
with  respect  itself  were  observed  with  becoming  at- 
tention. An  escutcheon  which  has  descended  to  our 
time  shows  that  the  crown  and  royal  arms  were 
placed  behind  the  bench,  as  the  emblem  of  its  au- 
thority. An  ancient  portrait  of  Justice  Maddox, 
painted  by  Hessellius  in  1751,  represented  the  vener- 
able and  benignant-looking  man  costumed  with  care 
and  dignity  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  short-clothes, 
ruffled  wrist-sleeves,  and  a  wig, — not  in  any  sort  of  a 
robe,  however, — with  a  velvet  cap  laid  upon  the 
judicial  table,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  a  dark 
cloth,  the  sides  being  hung  with  crimson  velvet;  him- 
self seated  in  a  crimson  velvet-covered  and  cushioned 
chair  of  office,  the  cushion  and  arm-rests  of  which 
are  tasseled  with  cords  and  golden  fringe.  Un- 
doubtedly it  looks  like  a  seat  which  its  incumbent, 
when  ordering  it,  considered  that  he  would  have  the 
right  to  use  for  the  residue  of  his  life."  In  this  con- 
nection, the  same  author  refers  to  a  portrait  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  painted 
when  Hamilton  was  in  England.  "  He  is  dressed  in 
a  long  flowing  wig,  a  scarlet  coat,  frilled  bosom,  and 
bands  precisely  like  those  worn  by  some  denomina- 
tions of  the  clergy  in  our  time.  It  is  manifest  that  if 
this,  or  anything  like  this,  was  the  ordinary  costume 
of  the  bar,  it  must  have  generated  an  observance  of 
propriety  ia  manner  which  belongs  to  a  different  and 
a  better  school  than  that  of  the  sack-coat  and  '  squash' 
hat.  Indeed,  the  beauty  and  bright  intelligence  of 
his  cleanly-shaven  face  would  present  a  contrast  with 
many  countenances  now  to  be  seen  of  a  Saturday 
morning  in  our  court-rooms  which  would  not  argue 
much  in  favor  of  the  improved  personal  appearance 
of  the  men  of  this  generation."  Mr.  Brown  also  tells 
of  a  portrait  by  Benjamin  West  of  Chief  Justice  Allen, 
which  was  then  (in  1856)  in  possession  of  one  of  his 
descendants  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  "of  three- 
quarters  length,  and  taken  standing;  he  has  a  curled 
wig  and  ruffled  sleeves,  but  is  otherwise  dressed  as 
plainly  as  possible." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  notice  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar  who  succeeded  those 
already  mentioned,  we  notice  some  changes  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  courts.  The  Assembly  of 
1750  passed  an  act  entitled  "  A  supplement  to  an  act 
for  establishing  courts  of  judicature  in  that  province." 
Martin  ("Bench  and  liar"!  says  (in  his  notice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia),  this  act  provides  "that  five  persons, 
of  the  best  discretion,  capacity,  judgment,  and  in- 
tegrity, may  be,  and  no  more,  appointed  and  commis- 


sioned to  hold  the  county  court  of  record,  styled  and 
called  '  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,'  in  each  county, 
and  there  to  hold  a  court;  and  by  the  second  session 

j  they   are   authorized   to   hold   the   Orphans'    Court. 

i  Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  not  to  be  judges  of 

j  the  Common  Pleas.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Orphans'  Court  in  Philadelphia  ap- 
pointed under  this  act  were  Thomas  Yorke,  Rowland 
Evans,  John  Potts,  Samuel  Wharton,  and  John 
Hughes.  The  act  was  repealed  by  the  Privy  Council, 
Sept.  2, 1760,  and  on  Feb.  28, 1761,  .  .  .  writs  of  super- 
sedeas were  issued  to  the  above-named  judges,  forbid- 

,  ding  them  exercising  the  powers  granted  under  their 
commissions  from  Governor  Denny." 

The  same  author  thus  continues,  giving  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  District  Court: 

"By  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Sept.  29,  1759,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
commissioned  us  justices  of  the  county  courts,  held  the  Common  Pleas, 
Quarter  Sessions,  ami  Orphans'  Court  until  Sept.  1.  1791.  The  act  does 
not  mention  the  presiding  justices,  ami  I  have  nut  been  able  to  find  any 
law  conferring  that  dignity  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  28, 
1777;  lint,  as  I  have  before  stated  in  this  work,  I  helieve  there  has 
always  been  a  presiding  justice,  being  the  prior  justice  on  each  coin- 
By  the  act  of  April  13,  1791,  in  order  to  render 
I  effectual  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1790, 
establishing  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  the  State  was 
divided  into  five  districts,  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  and  Delaware 
constituting  the  First  District,  and  a  president  judge 
learned  in  the  law  was  to  be  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  four 
other  persons  appointed  in  each  county  as  judges, 
which  said  president  and  judges  were  empowered  to 
execute  the  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  authorities  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  justices  of  the 
Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  De- 
livery, judges  of  the  Orphans'  Courts  and  of  the 
Register's  Court,  and  justices  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution. We  have  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  an  ac- 
count and  description  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
observed  previous  to  the  Revolution  in  opening  the 


1  The  statement  here  referred  to  is  on  page37.  After  referring  to  the 
establishment  of  tie-  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  two  (in- 
creased to  three  in  1767)  associates,  in  1722,  witli  power  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  then  existing  courts,  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  etc.,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

"On  .Ian.  28,  1777,  an  act  was  passed  directing  that  one  justice  in 
each  county  should  !»■  appointed  to  preside  in  the  respective  Courts  of 

t'tiluiii.'ii  Plc.'is,  dncnil  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Otphans'  Court.     Hut  this 

office  had  existed  f i  the  foundation  of  Penn's  government,  for  we 

find  in  1  C.  li.,  page  IS,  that  an  aiiesi,.,!  copy  of  the  laws  'Should 
be  transmitted  to  ye  Presid<  or  clerk  of  cadi  county  Court,'  and  on  the 
24th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1ISS4.  a  Council  'ordered  that  the  next  Justice 
in  Commission  to  be  Pregd*  ol   tile  Court  of  New  Castle,  doe  officiate  in 

Hi.-  same  till  further  order.'  The  cause  of  that  order  was,  without 
doubt,  tb.-  death  of  William  Well  h,  who  was,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  tb.-  piesident  of  the  court  of  New  Castle,  and  at  Philadelphia 
also;  for  in  I  C  U  .page  >"  (1st  edition),  on  ye  11th  of  ye  Seventh  month, 
1684,  '  It  being  proposed  by  h  member  in  Council  that  a  new  commis- 
si. .1!  ..I  the  peace  be  granted  fr  tin-  cunnsof  Philadelphia  and  New 

Ci.i  !,  ,  l.\    ir.is,  in  .'1   >-•  i. ■tin.  veil  II  and    Peeease  of  ye  sayd    PresiP,  it  was 
it  new  Commissioners  should  be  Issued  out.'  " 
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terms  of  our  courts,  which  was  done  in  the  most  to  lead  the  way  to  the  practice  in   the  provincial 

formal  manner,  and  with  forms  and  ceremonies  un-  courts  upon  a  plane  comparable  with  those  in   the 

known  to  the  present  race  of  lawyers.     The  portraits  mother  country.     Tench    Francis,  then  a 

of  Chief  Justice  Logan  represent  him  in  wig,  band,  Maryland,  resided  in  Talbot  County,  his  estate  being 

and  gown.     No  doubt  that  before  1776  the  courts  ob-  named    Fansley.      Thereon    William    Tilghman  was 

served  all  the  forms  then  in  force  in  England,  and  born  Aug.  12,  1756.     Distinguished  while  in  college 


the  judges  wore  the  costume  prescribed  therein. 

The  overthrow  of  the  royal  government  could 
scarcely  avoid  being  followed  by  the  discarding  even 
of  many  of  the  forms  in  the  administration  of  public 
officers  which  were  not  only  harmless  but  contribu- 
tory to  the  decent  conduct  of  business  therein.  Our 
ancestors,  tired  out  with  paying  adulation  to  kings 
and  others  high  in  authority,  seemed  to  wish  that 
what  authority  it  might  appear  necessary  to  preserve 
or  establish  under  different  reyime  should  have  as 
little  resemblance  as  possi- 
ble to  that  which  had  been 
destroyed ;  that  judges, 
even  if  as  authoritative  as 
before,  should  not  seem  by 
their  dress  and  the  other 
appointments  of  office  to 
be  any  greater  than  the 
people,  who  instead  of  a 
king  were  now  their  mas- 
ters. Natural  as  was  this 
revulsion,  it  has  ever  been 
regarded  by  the  most 
thoughtful  minds  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  bench,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  respect  that  is 
due  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  the  office, 
to  which,  and  not  to  any 
incumbent,  it  is  becoming 
and  important  that  the 
highest  honor  and  rev- 
erence should  be  paid. 
A  judge  in  Pennsylvania 
is  as  exalted  an  officer  as 
a  judge  in  England,  and 
the    judges    in     England 

have  been  those  who,  in  spite  of  exceptional  cases  of 
servility,  have  been  instrumental  both  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rights  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
sure  ascertainment  of  them  when  infringed  by  the 
crown  and  its  favorites.  To  this  day  is  to  be  seen  the 
superior  dignity  over  others  of  those  courts  in  this 
country  wherein  is  observed  the  decorous  ami  digni- 
fied etiquette  of  those  of  former  times. 

We  now  pass  to  the  review  of  those  men  who 
up  the  second  generation  of  the  bench  anil  bar. 

William  Tilghman,  whose  reputation  is  probably 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  lawyer  and  judge 
whom  this  whole  country  has  produced,  was  the  son 
of  the  counselor  James  Tilghman  and  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Tench  Francis,  who  was  long  leader  of  the  bar 
in  his  time,  and  who  was  the  Inst  of  bis  profession 


I  All   TILGHMAN 


lade 


especially  for  his  love  and  progress  in  classic  liter- 
ature, be  left  before  graduation,  and  when  sixteen 
years  old  began  the  study  of  law  in  thi 
Benjamin  Chew,  The  family  had  been  residing  in 
Philadelphia  since  an  early  period  in  his  infancy. 
After  remaining  in  the  office  of  Mr,  Chew  tour  years, 
he  removed  to  Ins  native  State.  During  the  war  of 
independence  he  remained  in   retirement,  pursuing 

the  while  bis   law  studies,  and    not    Until    it   was  Well 

over  did  he  apply   for  admission  to  the  bar.    This 

took  place  in  1788,  when 

be  was  then  twenty-seven 

years  old.  Foi 
years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  i 
ture.  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  adoption  by 
that  state  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  171*3  he 
was  married  to  Margaret 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  Allen,  sun  of  Wil- 
liam Allen,  chief  justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  as 
we  lia\  e  3i  en,  h  as  Bon-in- 

law  to  Andrew  Hamilton, 
and  the  wealthiest  man  in 
tii,  Btate     Shortly  bi  fore 

this  marriage  he  returned 

to  Philadelphia, 
the  lawyer-  of  the  city,  he 
was  thrown  into  frequent 
competition  with  emi- 
nent lawyer-  from  other 
State-,  as  Ames,  Hamil- 
ton. II.. ., per,  Pringle,  etc.,  for  Philadelphia  was  then 
not  only  the  most  populous  city  in  the  United  States. 
but  its  bench  and  bar  far  outranked  those  in  any  ether 
city.     Among  his  contemporaries  Mr.  Tilghman  waa 

noticeable  for  modesty  and  distrust  of  his  own  ability, 
Which  attended  him  throughout  hi-  high  eareer. 
Cicero  (De  Oratore)  argues,  are  valuable 
helps  in  the  formation  ot  an  orator  when  not  pre- 
vailing to  excess.      In   the  stu.lv  of  classic  literature, 

acquaintance  with  I'1''*  '»  Greek  and 

Roman  eloquence,  he  held  before  himself  a  standard 
that  he  knew  was  difficult  to  attain,  and  hie 

endeavors  resulted  In  a  splendid  -u.ee-.  whieb.  how- 
ever unsatisfactory  to  himself,  was  thi    admiration 

and  wonder  of  his  COm] 

The  first  judicial  office  to  which  he  was  w 
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the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  of  which  he  became, 
by  appointment  of  John  Adams,  in  1801,  one  of  what 
were  called  "The  Midnight  Judges."1  The  opposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  this  act  caused  its  repeal  in 
1802.  In  the  year  1805  Tilghman  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia 
County,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  Coxe,  in 
1805,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  McKean  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  be  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  was  done  after 
the  resignation  of  that  position  by  Judge  Shippen. 
Here  Justice  Tilghman  remained  until  his  death,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1827.  Mr.  Binney,  in  his  eulogium, 
says, — 

"  An  intimate  friend  of  the  chief  justice  has  said  that  in  all  his  inter- 
course he  never  knew  him  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  a 
judge  of  the  Federal  Court.  Then*  wa*  doubtless  ;i  [painful  recollection 
connected  with  it.  It  is  known  that  his  opinion  was  against  the  validity 
of  the  repealing  law.  *  A  nickname,  intended  as  one  of  reproach,  inti- 
mating collusion  in  underhand  practices,  is  often  the  more  painful  to 
sensitive  minds  the  greater  the  consciousness  of  innocence.'" 

The  administration  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  has 
always  been  spoken  of  with  unqualified  praise.  Com- 
ing to  the  bench  during  the  period  when  was  being 
settled  what  portions  of  English  law  were  yet  in  force 
in  Pennsylvania  and  what  changes  should  be  made 
in  them,  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value.  In 
the  eulogium  by  Horace  Binney,  already  referred  to, 
it  is  said, — 

"  It  was  reserved  for  Judge  Tilghman,  with  the  aid  of  able  and  en- 
lightened colleagues,  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  the  genius  of 
his  great  predecessor  (Judge  Shippen)  had  conceived.  His  philosoph- 
ical mind  perceived  at  once  how  equity  could  be  combined  with  law; 
how  two  systems,  apparently  discordant,  could  be  amalgamated  into 
one  homogeneous  whole.    He  found  in  the  common  law  itself  principles 


Westcott,  author  of  the  "History  of  Philadelphia,"  is 
quoted  by  John  Hill  Martin,  in  a  note  to  the  latter's  "  Bench  and  Bar," 
as  having  (in  the  Sunday  Dispatch,  Oct.  8, 1876)  this  following  account  of 
the  "Midnight  Judges:"  "John  Adams,  while  President,  toward  the 
end  ofhis  term,  seriously  ur^eda  reorganization  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
The  Circuit  Courts  were  held  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  business  was  increased  so  much  that  the  appointment  of  additional 
judges  was  considered  necessary.  On  the  13th  of  February,  l-oi,  ;in 
act  was  passed  reducing  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  five,— whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,— and  released  those  judges  from 
all  circuit  duty.  The  number  of  United  States  District  Courts  was  in- 
creased to  twenty-three,  and  the  districts  were  arranged  in  six  circuits, 
each  circuit  with  three  judges.  The  result  was  to  create  sixteen  new 
judges,  besides  attorneys,  clerks,  marshals,  and  other  officers.  As  it  was 
near  the  end  of  Adams'  term,  and  as  Jefferson  was  elected  four  days  after 
the  act  was  passed,  it  was  supposed  that  the  President  would  allow  his 
successor  to  make  the  appointments;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  sent  to  the  Senate,  on  the  18th,  the  names  of  Charles  Lee,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  dared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  Richard  lias- 
Bett,  of  Delaware  ;  William  Griffith,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Egbert  Benson,  of 
New  York;  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut ;  Samuel  Hitchcock,  of  Ver- 
mont; Philip  Barton  Key,  of  Maryland;  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts; 
Jacob  Read,  of  South  Carolina;  Elijah  Paine,  of  Vermont ;  Kay  Greene, 
of  Rhode  Island;  John  Sitgreaves,  of  North  Carolina;  Joseph  Clay,  of 
Georgia;  William  McCIurg,  of  Kentucky  ;  ami  William  H.  Hill,  of  North 
Carolina." 

Jarod  Ingersoll  having  declined  the  appointment,  Mr.  Tilghman  was 
afterwards  nominated  in  his  place.  The  term  "  Midnight  Judges"  arose 
from  a  Btory  that  the  names  of  some  of  them  were  confirmed  just  before 
midnight,  1801,  when  Mr.  Adams'  term  expired.  This  act  was  repealed 
the  following  year. 


analogous  to  those  which  courts  of  equity  enforce,  principles  too  long 
obscured  by  the  unmeaning  distinctions  and  frivolous  niceties  of  scho- 
lastic men  ;  he  wiped  off  the  dust  from  the  diamond  and  restored  it  to 
its  primitive  splendor.  And  though  he  did  not  entirely  complete  that 
immense  work,  which  .—till  want-  the  aid  of  wise  legislators  iind  liberal 
judges,  he  brought  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  defies  all  at- 
tempts to  destroy  it  in  future,  and  Pennsylvania  boasts  of  a  code  of  laws 
which  her  oidinary  courts  may  safely  administer,  without  the  fear  of 
doing  injustice  and  without  needing  to  be  checked  by  an  extraordinary 
tribunal  professing  a  different  system  of  jurisprudence. 

"With  the  same  enlightened  and  philosophical  spirit,  Judge  Tilgh- 
man always  gave  a  fair  and  liberal  construction  to  the  statutes  which 
the  Legislature  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
and  simplifying  the  forms  of  proceeding,  which,  however  they  might 
be  suited  to  the  meridian  ->f  England,  were  not  well  calculated  for  this 
country.  If  those  statutes  were  not  always  drawn  with  the  requisite 
skill,  he  would  supply  it  by  their  spirit,  and  would,  as  much  as,  indeed, 
be  could,  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  legislator.  Thus,  by  his 
interpretation  of  the  statutes  called  of  Jeofail,  our  practice  is  now  free 
from  those  technical  entanglements  by  which  justice  was  too  often 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  and  the  merits  of  a  cause  made  to  yield  to 
formal  niceties,  while  chicane  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  iniquity. 

"Chief  Justice  Tilghman  could  have  done  as  much  with  this  bar  by 
the  force  of  his  authority  as  any  judge  that  ever  satin  his  seat.  His 
investigations  were  known  to  be  so  faithful,  his  reasonings  so  just, 
and  his  convictions  so  impartial,  that  there  would  have  been  a  ready 
acceptance  of  his  conclusions,  without  a  knowledge  (.f  the  steps  that  led 
to  them.  He  asked,  however,  for  submission  to  no  authority  so  rarely 
as  to  his  own.  You  may  search  his  ...pinions  in  vain  for  anything  like 
personal  assertion.  lie  never  threw  the  weight  of  his  office  into  the 
scale  which  the  weight  of  his  argument  did  not  turn  He  spoke  and 
wrote  as  the  minister  of  reason,  claiming  obedience  to  her,  anil  selecting 
with  scrupulous  modesty  such  language  as,  while  it  sustained  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office,  kept  down  from  the  relief,  in  which  be  might  well 
have  appeared,  the  individual  who  filled  it.  Look  over  the  judgments 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  many  of  them  rendered  by  this  excellent 
magistrate  after  his  title  to  unlimited  deference  was  established  by  a 
right  more  divine  than  kings.  There  is  not  to  be  found  one  arrogant,  one 
supercilious  expression,  tin  nt-d  against  the  opinions  of  other  judges,  one 
vainglorious  regard  toward  himself.  He  does  not  write  as  if  it  occurred 
to  him  that  his  writings  would  be  examined  to  fix  his  measure,  when 
compared  with  his  standard  of  great  men,  but  as  if  their  exclusive  use 
was  to  assist  in  fixing  a  standard  of  the  law." 

The  praise  which  is  given  of  Chief  Justice  Tilgh- 
man's  compassion  for  those  tried  for  criminal  offenses 
is  one  of  the  noblest  panegyrics  to  be  found  : 

"  He  could  not  hut  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  such  as 
were  condemned  to  hear  it,  but  the  calmness,  the  dignity,  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  he  ordered  their  trials,  the  deep  attention  which  he 
gave  to  such  as  involved  life,  and  the  touching  manner  of  his  last  office 
to  the  convicted,  demonstrated  his  sense  of  the  peculiar  responsibility 
which  belonged  to  this  part  of  his  functions.  In  civil  controversies,  such 
excepted  as  by  some  feature  of  injustice  demanded  a  notice  of  the  parties, 
he  reduced  the  issue  freely  much  to  an  abstract  form,  and  solved  it  as 
if  it  had  been  an  algebraic  problem.  But  in  criminal  cases  there  was  a 
constant  reference  to  the  wretched  persons  whose  fate  was  suspended 
before  him,  and  in  the  very  celerity  with  which  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
pose of  the  accusation  lie  evinced  his  sympathy.  It  was  his  invariable 
effort,  without  regard  to  his  own  health,  to  finish  a  capital  case  at  one 
Bitting,  if  any  portion  of  the  night  would  suffice  for  the  object,  and  one 
of  his  declared  notions  was  to  terminate,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  har- 
rowing solicitude,  worse  even  than  the  worst  certainty,  which  a  pro- 
tracted trial  brings  to  the  unhappy  prisoner.  He  never  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  without  severe  pain:  in  the  first  instance  it  was  the 
occasion  of  anguish.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  he  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  His  awful  reverence  of  the  Great 
Judge  Of  all  mankind,  and  the  humility  with  which  he  habitually 
walked  in  that  presence,  made  him  uplift  the  sword  of  justice  as  if  it 
scarcely  belonged  to  man,  himself  a  suppliant,  to  let  it  fall  00  the  neck 
of  his  fellow-man." 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  though  a  man  of  decided 
political  convictions,  abstained  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  personal  freedom  in  their  expressions, 
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from  prominent  connection  with  politics.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Binney,  "  He  once  refused  to  take  part  in 
a  meeting  on  the  Missouri  question,  because,  often 
obliged  to  decide  in  matters  relating  to  slavery,  he 
would  do  nothing  to  bring  his  impartiality  into  doubt. 
Yet  he  expressed  a  '  fervent  wish  to  see  the  evils  of 
this  institution  mitigated,  and,  if  possible,  extin- 
guished,' and  he  freed  his  own  slaves  by  a  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation." 

He  became  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1824,  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  president  of  the  Athenaeum, 
and  a  warden  of  the  United  Churches. 

On  the  last  anniversary  that  he  was  to  see  he  wrote 
the  following: 

"This  day  completes  my  seventieth  year,  the  period  which  is  said  to 
bound  the  life  of  man.  My  constitution  is  impaired,  hut  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently thank  God  that  my  intellects  are  sound,  that  I  am  afflicted  with 
no  painful  disease,  and  that  sufficient  health  remains  to  make  life  com- 
fortable. I  pray  for  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  to  enable  me  to  walk, 
during  the  short  remainder  of  life,  in  His  ways.  Without  His  aid,  I  am 
sensible  that  my  efforts  are  unavailing.  May  I  submit  with  gratitude 
to  all  His  dispensations,  never  forget  that  He  is  the  witness  of  my 
actions,  and  even  of  my  thoughts,  and  endeavor  to  honor,  love,  and 
obey  Him  with  all  my  heart,  soul,  and  strength." 

John  Ross  is  described  by  Graydon  as  one  "  who 
loved  ease  and  Madeira  much  better  than  liberty  and 
strife."  During  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution  he 
"  declared  for  neutrality,"  saying  "  let  who  would  be 
king,  he  well  knew  that  he  would  be  subject."  Ross 
was  in  excellent  practice  before  1759,  and  in  that 
year  was  consulted  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
together  with  Mr.  Moland,  Benjamin  Chew,  Justice 
Coleman,  and  Justice  Stedman,  in  relation  to  a  bill 
for  recording  of  warrants  and  surveys,  and  for  render- 
ing real  estate  and  property  more  secure.  In  the 
year  1761,  Ross  lived  in  the  Carpenter  (afterward 
Tilghman)  mansion,  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut 
Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  He  agreed  to 
sell  the  premises  for  three  thousand  pounds  to  John 
Smith,  because,  as  he  said,  his  "  wife  deems  it  too  re- 
mote for  his  family  to  live  in.  .  .  .  He  must  then 
look  out  another  airy  place  to  build  on,  and  how  to 
succeed  therein  he  knows  not."  Subsequently  he 
built  a  new  house  farther  in  town,  on  the  north  side 
of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  The 
house  was  afterward  used  for  many  years  by  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  the  present  bank 
building  occupies  the  same  site. 

Thomas  McKean  was  born  at  Londonderry,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  March  19,  1734.  His  father  (William)  and 
his  mother  (Ltetitia,  n£e  Finny)  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. After  finishing  his  preparatory  course  of  edu- 
cation, he  went  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office 
of  a  kinsman,— David  Finny,— at  New  Castle,  Del. 
Shortly  after  entering  this  office  he  was  made 
deputy  prothonotary  and  register  for  the  probate  of 
wills,  and  some  short  time  thereafter  prothonotary 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  These  offices  led  to  speedy 
acquaintance  with    the   clerical   part  of  the   profes- 


sion, which,  with  the  rapid  advance  he  had  made 
in  the  study  of  its  principles,  led  to  his  admission 
to  the  bar  before  he  was  of  age.  When  he  was 
twenty-two,  be  was  appointed  deputy  attorney-gen- 
eral tor  Sussex  County.  The  next  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  same  year  became  clerk  of  the 
Assembly.  Five  years  afterward,  when  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed,  together  with 
Caesar  Rodney,  to  codify  the  laws  of  Delaware  that 
had  been  passed  from  the  beginning  to  the  year  1751. 
In  the  same  year  (1762)  lie  was  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  New  Castle,  which  position  he 
held  for  seventeen  years  consecutively.  In  177.'!  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  This  change  Oi  I 
however,  did  not  affect  the  confidence  of  his  constitu- 
ents nor  their  desire  for  him  to  continue  as  their  rep- 
resentative. In  spite  of  his  continued  proposal  to  lie 
relieved,  they  continuously  elected  him  for  the  re- 
maining six  years  of  his  service  in  that  body.  When 
at  last,  in  1779,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  serve 
another  term,  his  old  constituents  asked  him  to  make 
out  a  list  of  those  whom  he  thought  they  would  do 
best  to  choose.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  decline  a 
request  imparting  so  delicate  responsibility.  He  was 
prevailed  upon  to  comply,  and  the  names  he  rendered 
were  elected  almost  with  unanimity.  In  1764  be  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  of  the  trustee-  of 
the  loan  office  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  an  ap- 
pointment that  was  many  times  renewed.  This  was 
a  most  benignant  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, designed,  as  it  was,  to  advance  money,  on  rea- 
sonable security,  and  very  indulgent  terms,  to  those 
persons  who  were  embarrassed  with  debts,  yet  were 
industrious  and  needed  only  such  accommodation  in 
order  to  eventually  become  extricated. 

It  is  to  Thomas  McKean  that  we  are  indebted  for 
having  made  the  first,  at  least  the  most  public  and 
effectual,  move  toward  the  establishment  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  our  Federal  government  which  resulted  in 
placing  the  smaller  States  in  the  United  State- Senate 
on  a  level  with  the  larger.  He  was  representative  in 
the  Colonial  Congress  of  1765  iron,  Delaware.  This 
has  generally  been  styled  "the  Stamp  Act"  <  Songrese. 
Early  in  its  sittings  Mr.  McKean  contended  that  on 
the  votings  upon  the  important  subject  for  which  the 
body  was  mainly  assembled,  Delaware,  though  the 
smallest  in  territory  and  population,  should  count 
evenly  with  all  the  rest.  His  opinion,  pre. 
was  a  great  question,  destined, after  the  attainment  of 
independence,  to  become  one  of  the  most  exciting  of 
those  to  be  discussed  before  the  final  settlement  upon 
the  basisof  a  Federal  Union,  which  was  compromised 
by  allowing  the  disparity  in  population  to  be  counted 

only  in  the  House  of  Bepresentati 

was,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  this 
Convention,  and  among  other  appointments  to  winch 
he  was  assigned  was  that  of  being  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draw  the  memorial  of  the  colonies  to  the 
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Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  An  interesting  inci- 
dent is  told  in  Armor's  "  Lives  of  the  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania"    (Philadelphia:     James    K.    Simon, 

1872): 

"One  circumstance  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  session  so 
well  illustrates  the  open,  manly  holdne-s  with  which  he  met  every  ques- 
tion that  it  merits  recital.  It  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  sketch  of 
Mr.  McKean  published  in  'The  Signers  of  the  Declaration.'  'When 
the  business  was  concluded,'  he  says, 'and  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  president  and  some  timid  members  refused  to  sign  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  McKean  then  rose,  and,  addressing  himself  personally  to  the 
president,  remarked  that  as  he  had  not  made  a  solitary  objection  to  any 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  finally  adopted,  nor  a  single  observa- 
tion indicative  of  disapprobation,  he  requested  that  be  would  now  assign 
his  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  the  petition.  To  this  demand  the  presi- 
dent replied  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  bound  to  state  the  cause 
of  his  objections.  Mr.  McKean  rejoined  that  the  gentlemen  present  had 
met  together  to  obtain  the  repeal  ot  an  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
act  of  the  British  Parliament  and  a 


r-di 


.  of  otbe 


grievances;  that 
nd  harmony  had 
hitherto  prevailed  among  them,  it 
appeared  very  extraordinary  that 
any  member  should  refuse  to  affix 
hie  name  to  what  he  had  at  least 
apparently  approved,  without  any 
excuse  or  observation  on  the  occa- 

thing  treasonable,  offensive,  or 
indecent  in  the  proceedings,  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of 
comity,  nay.  of  duty,  to  advise  his 
brethren  of  it.  Other  delegates 
spoke  briefly  to  the  same  purport. 
Thus  pressed  to  an  explanation, 
the  president,  after  a  long  pause, 
observed  that  it  was  against  his 
conscience.  Mr.  McKean  now 
rung  the  changes  on  the  word 
conscience,  bo  long  and  loud  that 
a  plain  challenge  was  given  and 
accepted  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  Congress;  but  the  president 
departed  from  New  York  the  next 
morning  before  the  dawn  of  day.' '' 

The  coarse  of  their  rep- 
resentative was  approved 
by  the  people  of  Delaware 
even  enthusiastically.  On 
his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed notary  public  and  ta- 
bellion  for  the  lower  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware  and 

justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 

New  Castle  County.     When  the  period  arrived  for  !  by  Congress  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  Mr. 
the  Stamp  Act  to  go  into  operation,  Justice  McKean     McKean  to  the  command  of  the  regiments  hastily 


from  this  time  forth  to  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  the  settlement  of  the  Federal  Union,  he, 
though  a  resident  and  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tinued to  represent  Delaware.  As  her  representative 
he  went  to  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  New 
York,  and  is  noted  as  being  the  only  man  who  from 
this  date  to  the  final  settlement,  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  years,  was  continuously  a  member. 

A  very  singular  error  occurred  in  the  matter  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  which  by  very 
many  persons  afterward  Mr.  McKean  was  believed 
not  to  have  signed  that  paper,  although  known 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  eloquent 
among  those  who  effected  its  adoption.  The  error 
is  accounted  for  in  this  manner  (in  Armor's  "Lives 
of  the  Governors  of  Penn- 
sylvania") : 

"  It  appears  that  on  the  19th  of 
July,  two  weeks  after  its  passage, 
Congress  directed  that  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  should  be  en- 
grossed on  parchment  and  signed 
by  every  member.  This  engrossed 
copy  was  finished,  and  on  the  2d  of 
August  was  produced  and  signed. 
But  previous  to  this  day  McKean 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  be- 
ing then  an  officer  of  militia,  and 
for  several  weeks  succeeding  he 
was  not  in  his  place,  he  being  ab- 
senton  the  2d  of  August aud  before 
his  signature  was  affixed.  But  his 
presence  was  too  notorious  to  occa- 
sion any  question  as  to  the  fact, 
even  without  his  owu  testimony. 
When  the  preliminary  vote  was 
taken  on  the  2d  of  July  all  the 
States  declared  in  favor  of  it,  ex- 
cept Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
i  if  these  McKean  voted  for  it,  Head 
against  it,  and  Roduey,  the  third, 
was  absent.  Seeing  that  the  vote 
of  his  State  was  likely  to  he  lost, 


jwn  expense,  posthaste,  to  sum- 
Dion  the  absent  member.  He  ar- 
rived in  time  to  vote  fur  the  meas- 
ure, thus  carrying  the  State  in  its 
favor,  and  some  of  the  opposing 
uembers  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation absenting  themselves,  the 
vote  was  finally  made  unanimous."1 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 


promptly  issued  an  order  that  the  officers  of  the  court 
should  not  delay  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
but  continue  them  with  the  use  of  unstamped  paper. 
This  action  has  generally  been  considered  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  that  momentous  era. 

In  1774,  Mr.  McKean  finally  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  took  up  his  residence  as  a  citizen.  But 
the  people  of  Delaware,  for  a  long  time  indeed  a  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  insisted  upon  at  least  having  him 
continue  their  representative  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  public  coalition  of  the  colonies.  He  never  had 
the  heart  to  decline  their  urgent  solicitations,  and 


formed  to  be  sent  to  Perth  Amboy  to  the  support  of 
Washington,  who,  with   inadequate   forces,  was   en- 


ding shows  what  important  consequences  mays 

that  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  i*  scarcely  regarded. 
Mr.  Alexander  James  Dallas  called  the  attention  of  McKean  to  the  cir- 
cumstance afterward,  and  received  an  answer,  part  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows; "My  nam.-  is  not  in  the  printed  journals  of  Congress  as  a  party  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  this,  like  an  error  in  the  first  Con- 
vention, has  vitiated  most  of  the  subsequent  publications  ;  and  yet  the 
fact  is,  that  I  was  then  a  member  for  the  State  of  Delaware,  waa  person- 
ally present  in  Congress,  voted  in  favor  of  independence  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  after  it  had  been  engrossed  on 
parchment,  where  my  name,  in  my  owu  handwriting,  still  appears." 
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deavoring  to  protect  New  Jersey  from  the  British.  As 
soon  as  relieved  from  this  duty  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  ascertained  that  the  people  of 
Delaware  had  chosen  him  as  a  member  of  their  con- 
vention, now  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Constitution.  He  set  off  without  delay  for  Dover,  and 
during  the  night  of  his  arrival  wrote  out  that  docu- 
ment which,  on  the  very  next  day,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  accepted  the  office  not  without 
much  reluctance.  The  prodigious  powers  for  busi- 
ness that  he  possessed  are  known  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  yet  a  member  of  Congress,  and  that  his  little 
native  State,  unable  to  part  from  the  service  of  her 
favorite  son,  elected  him  her  president.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  consider  this  long,  even  affectionate,  attach- 
ment between  Mr.  McKean  and  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. As  he  had  done  while  its  representative  in 
the  Assembly,  he  remonstrated  with  it  in  1780,  beg- 
ging them  to  allow  him,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
his  other  duties,  to  resign  the  presidency.  But  the 
people  could  not  be  brought  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, and  it  is  another  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
his  spirit  that  he  was  receiving  no  salary  for  his  ser- 
vices. On  the  10th  of  July  he  was  elected  president  of 
Congress,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until 
November,  when  he  resigned  it,  preparatory  to  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  bench. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  until  1799,  when  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  first  establishment  of  hostile  parties,  led  as 
these  were  by  Adams  and  Jefferson,  McKean,  with 
all  the  ardor  common  to  his  spirit,  aligned  himself 
with  the  latter,  and  it  was  as  a  Republican  of  the 
Jeffersonian  school  that  he  was  elected.  The  hostility 
between  these  parties  was  most  acrimonious,  and  men 
of  great  parts  and  great  courage,  who  were  placed  in 
public  positions,  must  personally  have  known  what 
it  was  to  attack  and  defend  in  long-continued  and 
bitter  warfare.  In  that  period  many  questions  that 
were  new  must  have  constantly  arisen,  in  the  study 
and  discussion  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
many  men  became  illustrious.  The  office  of  Governor 
at  that  day  had  a  hundredfold  more  numerous  and 
weighty  responsibilities  than  have  ever  attached  to  it 
since.  Thus  Governor  McKean  writes,  not  long  after 
he  had  been  settled  in  office, — 

"  Though  niy  situation  in  life  is  changed  my  cares  remain.  I  hare 
never  had  greater  employment  for  body  and  mind  than  for  the  last  six 
months,  unless  when  I  was  president  of  Congress.  I  have  waded 
through  a  sea  of  troubles  and  surmounted  my  principal  difficulties.  I 
have  been  obliged  (though  no  Hercules)  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  > 


with  little  or  no  aid, 
of  the  United  States  o 


i  The  allusion  to  this  one  of  the  "  latit I  Hercules"  was  suggested 

by  the  habit  lately  adopted  by  the  rollovers  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ol  putting 
into  practice  the  motto,  ascribed  to  him,  "  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils."  A  man  of  the  temper  of  McKean  might  be  sxpei 
this  schedule  at  all,  to  run  it  through  regardless  of  all  opposition.  That 
lie  approved  it  was  earl;  evinced  both  by  his  actions  and  Ins  words. 
Thus,  in  three  months  aftfr  Mr.  Jefferson's  inauguration,  he  writes 
(July  10,1801)  to  him:  "It  appears  that  the  antl-Bepubllcans,  oven 


my  own  minister  and  sin 
Lire  duty  to  perf than  • 


For  three  consecutive  terms  McKean  was  elected 
Governor.  In  his  last  term  be  was  impeached,  to 
such  a  degree  had  political  animosities  rie 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment  was  never  had.  A 
paper  that  he  submitted  to  the  Legislature  defining 
the  relative  powers  and  duties  of  the  three  branches 
of  government  was  so  exhaustive  and  convincing  that 
the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  drop,  from  the  con- 
viction of  his  enemies  that  it  could  not  succeed  and 
ought  not.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  State 
papers  that  the  country  has  produced.  At  the  end  <>t 
his  third  term  he  retired  from  office.  In  a  letter  to 
John  Adams  (with  whom,  in  spite  of  his  adhesion  to 
the  school  of  Jefferson,  he  had  ever  had  very  friendly 
relations),  written  after  his  retirement,  lie  says,  "  Three 
years  ago  I  shook  hands  with  the  world,  and  we  -aid 
farewell  to  each  other;  the  toys  and  rattles  of  child- 
hood would,  in  a  few  years  more,  be  probably  as 
suited  to  me  as  office,  honor,  or  wealth  ;  but,  thank 
God  !  the  faculties  of  my  mind  are  as  yet  little,  if 
anything,  impaired,  and  my  affections  and  friendships 
remain  unshaken.  Since  my  exemption  from  pro- 
fessional and  official  duties  I  have  enjoyed  a  tran- 
quility never  (during  a  long,  protracted  life)  before 
experienced,  and  my  wealth  and  comforts  are  suf- 
ficient for  a  moderate  man."  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Judge  McKean  was  the  first  to  preside  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  spite  of  the  deliverance  from  royal 
government,  yet  it  was  too  soon  to  throw  away  all 
forms  which  had  prevailed  in  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  conduct  "t'  business 
very  different  from  what  afterward  came  to  prevail 
there,  as  in  courts  elsewhere,  except  that  of  the 
United  States.  "The  judges,  it  is  true  had  thrown 
off  their  wigs,  but  they  nevertheless  retained  the 
robes  and  such  appliances  as  probably,  in  their  opin- 
ion, contributed  to  make  ' ambition  virtue.'  In  tak- 
ing their  seats  at  the  opening  of  the  court  in  the  city, 
a-    well    as    in    the    counties,  with    all    their   professed 

republican  principles,  they  followed  and  imitated  at 

no  great  distance  the  examples  of  the  jud 

English  court  of  king's  bench.    The  sheriff  in  all 

In-  pomp,  together  with  the  tipstaves  and  attendant-. 

assembled  at   the  commencement  of  the  term,  and 

swelled  the  retinue  ..I'  the  chief  justice  and    his   a—- 


hostile  as  ever,  as  insole 


.  ,lik.. 


tboes  in  offl  ■-, 
they  must  be  >l 

t-r.-.it  strength  lieth       1 

,  of  doing  it  "ill  I"'  -  I 

nature  to  prefer  enemies  to  Men  I 

,  .iters,  nor  men  he  vested  with  .... 
which  thej  wish  to  destroy.     I  ds 
hands  of  an  assassin.    Sayings  of  this  1 
body,  and  self-prosorvatlon  seems  to  d> 
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ciates  as  they  proceeded  to  assume  their  respective 
places  upon  the  judicial  seat."1 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  who  has  been  most 
restive  under  authority  that  he  considers  oppression, 
when  once  invested  with  it  himself,  to  employ  it  after 
the  arbitrary  manner  of  which  it  had  been  his  wont 
to  complain  in  others.  This  was  the  principal  fault 
that  the  bar  of  that  time  had  to  complain  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Judge  McKean.  David  Paul  Brown 
says  that,  but  for  the  courage  of  those  who  were 
leaders  in  the  profession,  his  rule  would  have  been  a 
very  hard  one.  In  spite  of  the  inflexibility  of  his 
integrity,  his  imperious  temper  sometimes  rendered 
it  most  unpleasant  to  practice  in  his  court.  Before 
such  a  judge  coolness  and  courage  are  often  very 
available.  The  author  just  alluded  to  gives  an  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  "  While 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  addressing  him  some  remark 
that  he  made  gave  offense  to  his  Honor,  who,  turning 
to  the  counsel  somewhat  roughly,  commanded  him  to 
take  his  seat.  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  a  man  of  lofty 
spirit,  replied,  '  If,  sir,  you  do  not  wish  to  hear  me,  I 
will  cease  speaking ;  but  whether  I  shall  sit  or  stand 
depends  upon  my  own  convenience,  and  I  prefer 
standing.' "  Ardent  as  was  his  temper,  arbitrary  as 
was  his  rule,  he  was  never  a  man  to  exert  his  author- 
ity strenuously,  except  where,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed 
becoming.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  quartermaster  who  was  then  serving  under 
Gen.  Greene,  at  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
when  that  general  had  written  to  him  that  he  could 
not  spare  his  subaltern  from  the  service  just  at  that 
time,  and  asking  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  put  in 
his  recognizance  for  his  appearance  at  court  here- 
after, the  judge,  in  firing  indignation  at  the  interfer- 
ence with  his  authority,  wrote  to  the  general  a  letter, 
in  which,  among  others  like,  occurs  the  following: 
"I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  the  absence,  sickness,  or 
even  death  of  Mr.  Hooper  could  be  attended  with 
such  a  consequence  that  no  person  could  be  found 
who  could  give  the  necessary  aid  upon  this  occasion  ; 
but  what  attracts  my  attention  the  most  is  your  ob- 
servation that  you  cannot,  without  great  necessity, 
consent  to  his  being  absent.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  shall 
not  ask  your  consent,  nor  that  of  any  other  person  in 
or  out  of  the  army,  whether  my  precept  shall  be  obeyed 
or  not  in  Pennsylvania." 

When  a  man  who  is  suspected  of  wishing  to 
be  despotic  is  himself  of  intrepid  courage,  ready 
to  employ  it  on  occasions  of  whatever  emergency, 
and  especially  in  the  cause  of  right,  he  cannot  but 
obtain  great  respect,  even  among  those  who  suffer  most 
under  his  rule.  The  "Forum"  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  action  on  one  of  such  occasions  :  "  It 
happened  upon  one  occasion,  while  the  Supreme 
Court  was  holding  an  important  session,  during  a 
period  of  great   political   and  public  excitement,  a 


Browa'fl  Forum. 


large  assemblage  of  persons  and  a  consequent  tumult 
occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  court- 
room, and  interfered  materially  with  the  transaction 
of  business.  The  chief  justice  sent  for  the  sheriff, 
and  directed  him  immediately  to  suppress  the  riot. 
The  sheriff  soon  afterward  returned,  and  declared 
his  inability  to  do  so.  'Why,  sir,'  said  the  chief 
justice,  'do  you  not  summon  your  posse  to  your  aid?' 
'I  have  summoned  them,'  was  the  reply,  'but  they 
are  totally  inefficient,  and  the  mob  disregard  them.' 
'Why  do  you  not  summon  me?'  said  the  chief 
justice.'  The  sheriff,  looking  somewhat  confused 
for  a  time  at  this  direct  appeal,  at  length  said, 
'  Well,  sir,  I  do  summon  you.'  Whereupon  the 
chief  justice  immediately  left  the  bench,  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  disorder,  and  seizing  two  of  the  ring- 
leaders, placed  them  in  custody,  which,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  standing  and  authority,  at  once 
restored  matters  to  peace." 

The  appointment  of  William  Tilghman  as  chief 
justice  of  the  State  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  especially  the  leaders.  A  man  so  modest 
and  so  reserved,  who  had  kept  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  taken  no  prominent  part  in  politics,  could 

I  not  be  expected  to  receive  the  warm  support  of  those 
who  had  already  begun  to  know  how  to  make  politics 
something  of  a  trade.  Then  the  aristocratic  bearing 
of  Mr.  Tilghman  was  against  him.     A  town-meeting 

I  had  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  wherein  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Democrats  of  that  city  express- 
ing their  objections  to  him,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Governor,  now  in  the 
second  term  of  office,  present  the  resolutions,  and 
beg  him  to  withhold  the  nomination  of  one  thus 
shown  to  be  obnoxious  to  so  large  a  number  of  the 
party  that  had  elected  him  Governor.  He  received 
the  committee,  listened  to  the  address  of  the  chair- 
man, and  then  answered,  "Indeed!  Inform  your 
constituents  that  I  bow  with  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  great  Democracy  of  Philadelphia,  but,  by 
G— d  !  William  Tilghman  shall  be  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania  !"  He  was  a  man  of  noble  presence, 
tall,  erect,  usually  wearing  a  cocked  hat,  and  carrying 
a  gold -headed  cane. 

Bushrod  Washington  must  be  noticed  among  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia,  as  much 
of  his  career  was  spent  in  the  city  from  his  appoint- 
ment under  John  Adams  as  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (1798)  until  his 
death,  in  1829.  This  appointment  was  of  scarcely 
less  importance  than  that,  shortly  afterward,  of  Mar- 
shall to  be  chief  justice.  The  career  of  no  man  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  bench  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  higher  praise 
than  that  of  Bushrod  Washington.  A  man  of  small 
stature,  delicate,  gentle,  almost  feminine  in  appear- 
ance and  manners,  yet  he  united  the  qualities  that 
these  might  be  expected  to  exhibit,  with  a  strength 
of  purpose  and   will   that  altogether   made  him  as 
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nearly  perfect  ajudge  as  ever  lived.  It  has  ever  been 
remarked  how  more  impressive  are  the  fully-deter- 
mined mandates  of  those  who  utter  them  without 
passion,  yet  with  the  appearance  of  inflexible  purpose 
to  have  them  executed,  than  those  intemperate,  hasty, 
and  irate,  that  come  from  the  passionate  and  fretful. 
Before  Justice  Washington,  while  those  disposed  fco 
be  overbearing  to  the  juniors  at  the  bar  might  be 
quietly  and  easily  restrained,  the  young  and  the  modest 
found  in  him  a  most  valuable  ally  in  supplying  them, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  judicial  position,  with 
confidence  and  courage.  Even  to  the  lower  officers  of 
his  court  he  was  wont  to  speak  with  the  respect  which 
a  good  man,  however  exalted  in  position,  always  feels 
for  every  other  who  is  acting  in  his  sphere,  however 
lowly,  with  fidelity.  The  very  hardest  expression  re- 
corded of  him  in  his  relation  with  these  inferior  offi- 
cers is  that  when,  upon  an  occasion,  when  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowded  state  of  the  court-room,  hinder- 
ing somewhat  the  usual  transaction  of  its  business,  a 
bailiff,  disposed,  as  it  appeared,  more  to  exhibit  his 
own  importance  than  to  suppress  the  confusion,  had 
ordered  silence  several  times  in  a  very  loud  tone  to 

little  purpose.     The  judge  said  to  him,  "Mr.  , 

it  seems  to  me  that  you  make  much  more  noise  than 
you  suppress,  and  if  I  should  have  occasion  to  speak 
again  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  to  your  successor." 
Two  men  could  scarcely  have  been  more  unlike  than 
Judge  McKean  and  Judge  Washington.  Yet  the 
authority  of  the  latter  was  fully  as  complete  in  his 
court  as  that  of  the  former.  Patient,  courteous,  but 
firm  and  inflexible,  he  was  just  the  sort  of  judge  that 
was  most  suited  to  every  class  of  practitioners.  He 
early  established  that  rule  whereby  a  lawyer  is  made 
to  testify  in  a  case,  if  so  asked,  against  his  client  in 
matters  that  come  to  his  knowledge  outside  and  in- 
dependent of  the  communications  of  his  client.  It 
was  in  a  trial  where  counsel  had  been  asked  by  the 
opposing  lawyer  to  testify  merely  in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  property,  the  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  being  tried,  and  he  had  refused  to 
take  the  stand,  urging  his  privilege  in  that  behalf. 
But  the  judge,  without  waiting  to  hear  argument 
from  the  counsel  who  had  made  the  motion,  disposed 
of  it  summarily,  thus,  "  You  are  not  asked  to  state 
anything  confided  in  you  by  your  client;  but  the  re- 
lation of  client  and  counsel  does  not  impart  to  the 
counsel  any  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  testify 
to  what  he  independently  knows ;  if  you  know,  there- 
fore, you  must  state  who  was  in  possession  of  the  j 
land.  Were  it  otherwise,  when  a  member  of  the  bar 
has  knowledge  of  a  fact  important  for  the  case  of  one 
party,  it  would  only  be  requisite  for  the  Othei  pa)  j 
to  employ  him,  and  thereby  defeat  the  purposes  of 
justice."  With  all  his  reticence  and  gentleness  of  \ 
manner,  he  was  sometimes,  not  often,  driven  to  words 
that  showed  that  he  had  within  a  spirit  that,  however 
he  habitually  restrained  it,  was  strong  enough  for  any 
purpose  for  which  it  might  be  thought  neo 
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employ  it.    A  lawyer  he  was,  complete  as  a  man  can 

become,  in  all  the  knowledg '  h 

understood    thoroughly  the  common   Ian 
therefore  understood  the  relation  horn,  to  it  by  equity, 
when  it  was  proper  for   its  interposition,  and  what 
were  its  purposes,  and  its  limits  insucb  int. 

David  Paul  Brown  relate  |  part  of  a 

conversation  that  occurred  once  between  Judge  Wash- 
ington and  Richard  Stockton,  then  one  of  thi 
lawyers  of  the  bar  of  ,\,  „  Jersey.  It  was  in  relation 
to  the  embarrassed  position  in  which  Governor  Desha, 
of  Kentucky,  had  been  placed  by  a  flagrant  crime  of 
his  own  son  : 

"Mr.  Stockton  inquired,  '  Have  you  seen  the  mel- 
ancholy position  in  which  Governor  Desha,  ol  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  placed  by  the  crime  of  his  son?'  'It 
isasad  affair,'  said  the  judge,    '  Bui 

ton,  'the  worst  of  it  is  that  lie  bod 
victed,  the  Governor,  his  father,  must  now  decide  be- 
tween signing  the  death-warrant  or  a  pardon.  '  And 
that  you  consider  a  difficulty?'  said  the  judge.  'Cer- 
tainly,' replied  the  interlocutor.  '  Why,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  you,  an  upright,  impartial,  and  in- 
flexible judge,  WOUld  do  in  such  a  case?'  '  Do?'  was 
the  reply;  'do?'  his  eye  sparkling,  and  his  little 
figure  expanding  by  the  side  of  his  gigantic  friend, 
'  why,  sir,  I  would  pardon  him  at  once  ;  the  time  has 
long  gone  by  when  it  was  deemed  either  natural  or 
honorable  to  play  the  Roman  father.'  " 

Such  expressions   c ling   from  such  a  man   at  a 

time  when  mankind  had  not  yet  ceased  to  [.raise  the 
horrible  action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  and  other  unnat- 
ural fathers  who  followed  his  example,  were  of  ines- 
timable value  to  a  better  ascertainment  of  the  duties 
of  those  who,  while  in  public  positions,  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  decide  upon  questions  on  which 
it  is  Only  Strange  that  the  world  should  ever  have 
entertained  a  doubt.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  that  that 
is  the  highest  kind  of  courage  that  holds  itself  habitu- 
ally in  reserve  for  great  occasion  wherevi  I 
bition  may  be  found  necessary.  The  thoroughly 
brave  man  is  apt  to  he  mild,  quiet,  ana 
modest,  cool.     If  entirely    upright,    he    niii-t    have  a 

i sciousness  of  integrity  that  not  only  doi 

to  be  led  far  astray  from  just  action,  hut  is  indiffer- 
ent to  whatever  others  may  think  of  its  possibilities. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  .lodge  Washington  would 
probably  have  done  in  a  case  like  that  when  Judge 
McKean  ordered  himself  to  be  summoned  upon  the 
posse  to  aid  the  sheriff  in  suppressing  a  riot,  but  it 

is  probable  that  had  Washington  been  upon  the 
bench  at  the  time,  and  his  presence  there  were 
known  to  the'  erowd.  the  riot  would  not  have 
occurred,  or  if  it  had,  then  out  of  the  hearing  ol 
the  court.  It  may  well  he  said  to  he  a  happy 
thing  both  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Federal  government  that  -ueh  a  man 
Washington  was   upon   the  bench  during  :'' 

powers  .  i  the  .: 
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01  instead,  wherein  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
the  issue  clearly  made  by  Pennsylvania  with  the 
Federal  government,  the  Legislature  of  the  former 
having  solemnly  ordered  the  Governor  of  the  State 
to  resist  the  execution  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  of 
the  latter.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cool  courage 
with  which  the  judge  bore  himself  throughout  this 
trial,  that  lasted  for  several  weeks.  Outside  pressure 
upon  the  court  was  constant,  and  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  dreaded  by  almost  any  man,  how- 
ever solemnly  convinced  of  his  rights  and  duties. 
Threats  had  been  made  abundantly  against  the  judge 
personally  if  he  should  dare  to  decide  adversely  to 
the  defendants,  whose  cause  the  State  had  espoused. 
We  believe  that  the  records  of  courts  may  be  sought 
in  vain  for  a  more  consummate  act  of  courage,  pru- 
dence, and  sagacity  than  that  of  the  presiding  judge 
upon  the  close  of  the  arguments  of  counsel.  The 
court  was  sitting  at  its  usual  place,  in  a  house,  the 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  which  was  much  more 
capacious  than  the  court-room.  A  large  and  anxious 
crowd,  that  more  than  filled  the  latter,  were  on  hand 
eager  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Deter- 
mined to  have  in  view  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  had  threatened  his  judicial  authority  wheu  it 
became  necessary  to  assert  it,  with  as  much  mildness 
of  manner  as  he  had  ever  employed  in  the  issuance 
of  the  most  trifling  orders,  he  said  to  the  crier,  "Ad- 
journ the  court,  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  in  the 
room  of  the  ground-floor  of  this  building.  This  is 
an  important  case ;  the  citizens  manifest  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  result,  and  it  is  but  right  that  they  should 
be  allowed,  without  too  much  inconvenience,  to  wit- 
ness the  administration  of  the  justice  of  the  county, 
to  which  all  men,  great  and  small,  are  alike  bound  to 
submit." 

We  close  this  notice  by  the  following,  taken  from 
the  discourse  of  Judge  Hopkinson,  delivered  after 
the  death  of  this  illustrious  man  : 

"Few,  very  few  men,  who  have  been  distinguished  on  the  judgment- 
Beat  of  the  law  have  possessed  higher  qualifications,  natural  and  ac- 
quired, for  the  station  than  Judge  Washington.  And  this  is  equally  true, 
whether  we  look  to  the  illustrious  individuals  who  have  graced  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  extend  the  view  to  the  country  from 
which  so  much  of  our  judicial  knowledge  has  heen  derived.  He  was 
wise,  as  well  as  learned,  sagacious  and  searching  in  the  pursuit  and  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  faithful  to  it  beyond  the  touch  of  corruption,  or 
the  diffidence  of  fear  ;  he  was  courteous,  considerate,  and  slow  in  form- 
ing a  judgment,  and  steady,  but  not  obstinate,  in  his  adherence  to  it. 
No  man  was  more  willing  to  listeu  to  an  argument  against  his  opinion, 
to  receive  it  with  candor,  or  to  yield  to  it  with  more  manliness  if  it  con- 
viin  pil  him  of  an  error  He  was  too  honest  ami  tun  proud  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  undue  influence  of  any  man,  the  menaces  of  any  power, 
or  the  seductions  of  any  interest,  but  he  was  tractable  as  humility  to  the 
force  of  truth,  as  obedient  as  filial  duty  i..  the  voice  of  reason.  When 
he  gave  up  an  opinion  he  did  it  not  grudgingly,  or  with  reluctant  quali- 
fications and  saving  explanations ;  itwas  abandoned  at  once,  and  he  re- 
joiced more  than  any  one  at  his  escape  from  it.  It  is  only  a  mind  con- 
scious of  its  strength,  and  governed  by  the  highest  principles  of  integ- 
rity, that  can  make  BUch  sacrifices,  not  only  without  any  feeling  of 
humiliation,  but  with  unaffected  satisfaction."! 

David  Paul  Brown,  in  the  " Forum,"  makes  a  comparison  between 
';:  Igi  Washington  and  Judge  Tilgbman.  In  his  sketch  of  the  latter 
he  writes,  "  Yet  with  all  his  merits,  and  certainly  he  had  no  superior  In 


A  leading  character  in  the  politics  of  the  times 
before  and  some  time  after  the  Revolution  of  1776, 
was    John    Dickinson.       Like    many    others    whose 
careers   were   spent   mainly   in    Philadelphia,  John 
Dickinson  was  a  native  of  Maryland.     Dr.  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  the  councilor,  whom  we  have  sketched 
:  heretofore,   had   a  sister   who   had    married   a   rich 
j  Quaker,    Samuel     Dickinson,    who    had    been    the 
presiding   justice   in    Kent    County,   on   the    Dela- 
ware.     The    country-seat    of. this    gentleman    was 
named  "  Crosia,"  and  located  in  Talbot  County.  Md., 
on  the  Choptank  River.    Here  was  born  his  son  John 
on  2d  of  November,  1732.     After  finishing  his  course 
at  schools,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  office  of  Lawyer 
|  Moland,  in    Philadelphia,  and   then  went   to   Lon- 
don, where  he  spent  three  years  in  the  further  prose- 
I  cution  of  his  law  studies  at  the  Temple.    Showing  an 
I  early  liking  for  politics,  he  engaged  ardently  in  them, 
particularly  in  the  Lower  Counties,  where  Benjamin 
Chew   was   his   ablest    opponent.     In    1762   he   was 
elected  from  Philadelphia  County  to  the  Assembly, 
and   in   the   following   year,   being    re-elected,    was 
placed  upon  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

The  family  of  Penn,  with  far  less  sagacity,  as  well 
as  sense  of  justice,  than  their  illustrious  progenitor, 
had  made  and  insisted  upon  so  many  unreasonable 
exactions,  that  a  party  arose  which  had  for  its  object 
the  annihilation  of  the  proprietary  government  alto- 
gether, and  the  relegation  of  authority  to  the  crown. 
The  ablest  man  in  this  movement  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Dickinson  was  as  much  opposed  as  any 
to  these  exactions  of  the  Penns,  but  was  intensely 
hostile  to  the  movement  of  Franklin.  He  argued 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  daring  of  that  family  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sense  of  security  which  they  had  had 
in  the  approval  of  the  British  government  in  all  their 
exactions,  and  that  the  removal  of  these  petty 
oppressors  would  be  followed  by  exactions  the 
more  oppressive,  because  made  by  a  higher  power, 
that  was  already  resentful  on  account  of  what  it 
deemed  inadequate  service  rendered  by  Pennsylvania 
in  the  late  war  with  France.  But,  through  the  man- 
agement of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Joseph  Galloway, 
the  measure  was  carried. 

Dickinson  continued  his  hostility  after  the  ad- 
journment. Through  his  exertions  both  Franklin 
and  Galloway  were  defeated  for  the  next  Assembly, 
and  himself  returned.  He  could  not  prevail,  how- 
ever, in  his  efforts  to  have  the  petition  recalled,  and 
Franklin,   notwithstanding  his  defeat   at   the  polls, 

those  respects,  his  judicial  manner  was  not  equal  to  Judge  Washington's, 
though  superior  to  any  other  man  that  ever  held  his  seat  upon  a  Penn- 
sylvania bench.  Thoy  were  equally  learned  in  the  law-,  or  perhaps 
Tilghnian's  reading  was  the  more  comprehensive  of  the  two.  They 
were  equally  confided  in  by  the  public,  but  the  advantage  of  Washing- 
ton over  Tilgbman  consisted  in  his  iinpeiturbiible  r.imposut.'.  •  his  m.is- 
terly  inactivity,'  until  the  hour  of  action  arrived,  when  ho  struck  an 
unerring  and  final  blow.  Whether  he  had  less  timidity  than  his  great 
rival  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  he  showed  less,  perhaps,  than  auy  man 
that  ever  held  a  similar  post." 
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was  elected  to  the  commission  to  go  with  the  paper 
to  England. 

The  career  of  this  remarkable  man  belongs  to  other 
fields  rather  than  to  this  which  relates  the  history  of 
the  bench  and  bar.     His  ardent  nature  led  him  to 
take   active  part   in   politics  rather   than   pursue   a 
profession  in  which,  doubtless,  he  would   have  at- 
tained eminence  corresponding  to  that  which  he  won 
elsewhere.     Notwithstanding   his  opposition   to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  such  was  the  confidence 
in   his   talents,  integrity,  and   patriotism   exhibited 
after  its  adoption,  that  about  the  year  1780  he  was 
placed  on  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  that  had 
been   created    by  the  Constitution  of   1776.    This 
Council  had  been  formed  mainly  upon  the  model  of 
Penn's  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, established  in   1683. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  judicial  as  well  as  po-        ;,  ,, 
litical  post,  the  members 
being  also  members  of  the 
High  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals.      The    office   of 
president  of  this  Council 
was  elective  by  its  mem- 
bers.   In  1782,  Dickinson 
was  chosen  to  it.     During 
his  administration  as  such 
president  Dickinson  Col- 
lege was  founded,  to  which 
he  had  contributed  largely 
of   his   abundant   means. 
His  wife  was  Mary  Nor- 
ris,  granddaughter  of  the 
councilor  of  "  Fair  Hill." 
Dickinson  died   Feb.  14, 
1808. 

In  connection  with  him, 
it  is  perhaps  most  proper 
to   mention  here 
Galloway,  who  was, 
with    Franklin,  his 
leading  rival  in  the 
political  discussions 

of  their  times.  Galloway  was  another  of  the  many 
Marylanders  the  chief  part  of  whose  life  in  their 
most  eventful  periods  was  spent  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  born  near  West  River,  on  the  Western  Shore 
of  Maryland,  about  the  year  172'.',  the  son  of  Peter 
Galloway  and  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Rigbee.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  a  very  early  age,  for  at 
that  of  twenty-one  we  find  his  name  appearing  upon 
the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
Finding  politics  more  inviting  to  his  temper  than 
law,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  former.  His  attitude 
toward  independence  when  that  groat  question  came 
along  was  such  as  to  drive  him  to  expatriation.     We 

shall  see  elsewhere  the   parts   he   enacted   on   this     Congress.      Here  he  was  ol  the  committee  for 

theatre  and  in  that  of  letters.     He  died  in   L808at     drafting  the  Articlesol  Confederation,  and  favoring 


^^^^^ 


the  town  of  Watford,  in  Herts,  England,  the  place 
of  his  residence.    His  residence  while  in  Philadel- 
phia was  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
Streets.     Attainted  of  high  treason  in  1789 
other  things  done  with  his  i 

propriated  by  the  Legislatu  f  the 

Supreme  Executive  Council.  It  was  afterward  bought 
by  Robert  Morris.  Galloway's  mother  was  Grace 
Growdon,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Growdon,  the  coun- 
cilor, before  mentioned. 

Francis Hopkinson, one  ol  entmenof 

his  times,  was  the  son  of  the  Councilor  Thomas  Hop- 
kinson, by  his  wife  Mary  (ra&  Johnson  i,oi  V 
This  lady  was  of  a  distinguished    English  family, 
her  grandfather,  William  Johnson,  ol  Laycock  Mills, 
having  been   granted   in 
1677,  by  Charles  II..  the 
reversion  of  the  office  of 
master  of  the  rolls  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Harbottlcliriins- 
2..  ton.    Francis  was  born  in 

1737  in  Philadelphia.    He 

>&<,  m  was  the  firel  pupil  to  c ■ 

,.f\     k  forth    from    the    College 

and  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, studied  law  under 
the  Councilor  Benjamin 
Chew,  and  was 
to  practice  in  17(11.  With- 
out having  accomplished 
anything  considerable  by 
1765,  he  then  embarked 
for  Europe,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his 
relations  there, 

a g  whom  gome,  as  the 

Bishop  ol  \\  orcester,  «  ere 
in   high    position.-.      Hi- 
principal  object,  however, 
was  to  obtain  office  of  some 
sort  from  th< 
or  the  government 
ii  sought 
mainly  was  thai  of 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  for   North 
America.    He  maintained  with  leading  pen* 
tions  pleasant  in  all  respects,  except  in  obtaining  the 
office  he  desired.  Upon  his  return  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  i  n 
merchandising  on  Race  Street,  above  Third,     in  1772 
he  obtained    the  office  of  collector  of  New  Castle. 
Having  intermarried  with  Ann,  daughtei 
Borden,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  be  had  the 

attended  to  by  deputy,  and  for  a  while 
residing  at  Bordentown,  was  a  member  o 
vin.ial   Council   of   Nev.    Jersey.      I"   I' 
chosen  our  of  the  State's  deli  ■■  ■■•■  -  to  the  Continental 
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independence,  became  one  of  the  signers.     He  was  j 
placed  afterward  at  the  head  of  the  Navy   Depart- 
ment of  the  newly-formed  government,  and  was  trea- 
surer of  the  Continental  Loan  Office. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  had  great  powers  of  ridicule,  and 
no  production  of  greater  literary  merit,  it  is  probable,  : 
ever  had  more  successful  influence  in  the  production 
of  what  was  intended  than  his  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs," 
written  in  relation  to  the  attempt  upon  the  British  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1778,  by  sending  floating  torpedoes  i 
down  the  Delaware.  In  the  following  year  the  Su- 
preme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  Admiralty  at  Philadelphia.  After 
the  convention  that  formed  the  Federal  Constitution, 
he  wrote  another  humorous  piece  for  another  serious 
purpose.  This  was  "The  New  Roof,"  and,  like  its 
predecessor  in  the  same  vein,  contributed  wonderfully 
to  making  that  document  acceptable  among  the  people. 
The  establishment  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania  drew  to  it  the 
jurisdiction  in  Admiralty,  and  of  this  court  President 
Washington  appointed  him  judge.  The  name  of 
Francis  Hopkinson  stands  among  the  very  highest 
upon  that  long  list  of  distinguished  Philadelphians 
who  made  the  bench  and  bar  of  their  city  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  country  during  many  years,  and  his 
numerous  posterity  may  recall  with  much  pride  the 
history  of  his  actions.  One  of  these,  his  son  Judge 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  perhaps  fully  his  equal  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  superior  in  literary  culture. 

Joseph    Reed  was  one  of   the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.     He  was  of  a  family  that,  many 
years  before  his  birth,  in  1741,  had  emigrated  from 
Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  and  settled  near  the  town  of  i 
Trenton,  N.  J.     His  father,  Andrew  Reed,  married 
Theodosia  Bowes,  and  was  for  most  of  his  life  a  mer- 
chant at  Trenton.     Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Joseph 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,   but  in  the  course  of 
about  ten  years  went  back  to  Trenton.     Joseph's  col- 
lege education  was  at  Princeton,  where  he  took  the  , 
first  academic  degree  .when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
old.     After  graduation   he  began  the  study  of  law  j 
under  Richard  Stockton,  a   leading  lawyer   of   the 
province,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1763.     Not 
satisfied  with  the  advantages  he  had  had  in  his  legal 
studies  thus  far,  he  went  to  London  after  his  admis- 
sion, and  studied  at  the  Middle  Temple  for  two  years, 
returning  in  1765.     Young  as  he  was  during  this  so- 
journ, he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  the  relation   between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  colonies,  and  became  an  ] 
ardent  opposer  i"  the  increasing  oppressiveness  of  the 
former.     Many  of  his  letters  written  during  this  time  J 
have  been  preserved  and    printed  in  the  work  pub- 


lished by  his  grandson,  William  B.  Reed,  in  1847, 
entitled  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed." 
On  his  return  from  London  he  began  the  practice  of 
bis  profession.  His  services,  destined  to  become  so 
valuable  in  the  trying  times  that  were  hastening  their 


approach,  were  for  some  time  in  danger  of  being  lost 
to  his  native  country  on  account  of  an  attachment  he 
had  formed  for  the  daughter  of  Mr.  De  Berdt,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  in  London,  who  had  refused  Mr. 
Reed's  request  to  be  allowed  to  marry  her  unless  he 
would  settle  there.  Some  time  after  the  latter's 
return,  and  while  matters  were  discussed  with  great 
anxiety  on  both  sides,  Mr.  De  Berdt,  who  was  a  Dis- 
senter, concluded  to  accept  the  appointment  of  agent 
for  Massachusetts  "  to  solicit  and  pursue  the  petitions 
of  the  General  Congress."  This  appointment  seemed 
favorable  to  a  degree  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  lover, 
as  it  identified  the  family  of  the  woman  he  loved  more 
closely  with  his  native  country.  The  five  years  fol- 
lowing he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  though  he  had  rapid,  abundant  success,  yet 
he  was  ever  debating  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
he  must  comply  with  the  terms  on  which  he  could 
obtain  the  object  of  his  affections.  Finally,  at  the 
death  of  his  own  father  in  1769,  he  embarked  for  Lon- 
don, yet  uncertain  of  his  destination.  Arriving  there 
he  found  that  Mr.  De  Berdt  had  died  shortly  before. 
Reed  soon  thereafter  married,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1770  returned  to  Trenton,  and  immediately 
removed  his  residence  to  Philadelphia. 

Like  Dickinson,  Mr.  Reed  became  so  prominently 
engaged  in  politics  that  the  greater  part  of  his  ablest 
endeavors  were  spent  in  public  affairs.  His  connection 
by  marriage  with  some  of  the  best  Loudon  society  led 
to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  among  them  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, who,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hillsborough, 
in  1772,  became  Secretary  of  State  forthe  Colonies.  In 
the  work  of  William  B.  Reed,  before  referred  to,  is 
given  some  very  interesting  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Reed  and  this  nobleman  upon  the  exciting  topics 
of  the  day.  Along  with  this  correspondence  is  that 
with  Mr.  De  Berdt,  Mr.  Reed's  brother-in-law,  Arthur 
Lee,  and  others.  The  conclusion  of  his  last  letter  to 
the  earl  we  must  insert  here,  although  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  we  have  immediately  in  hand  in 
this  chapter.  It  was  written  Feb.  10,  1775,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Reed  had  never  disguised  from  his  lord- 
ship his  own  views  concerning  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  At 
this  period  matters  had  become  so  exacerbated  that 
Mr.  Reed  felt  himself  bound  to  intimate  that  if  the 
correspondence  he  had  had  with  the  secretary  was 
becoming  embarrassing  to  him,  he  would  cease  to 
write.  "If  so,"  he  writes,  "a  word  to  Mr.  De  Berdt 
will  be  sufficient,  and  I  shall  forbear  to  trouble  your 
lordship  further,  though  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments 
of  the  most  sincere  and  respectful  devotion  and  grati- 
tude for  your  condescension  to  myself,  and  the  regard 
your  lordship  has  often  expressed  for  this  unhappy 
country."  After  giving  an  account  of  the  Provincial 
Convention  that  had  met  in  Philadelphia,  the  recep- 
tion the  king's  speech  on  colonial  affairs  had  met  with, 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  situation,  he  con- 
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eludes  thus :  "lam  very  sensible  that  the  disposition 
I  have  mentioned  may  by  some  be  imputed  to  timidity 
and  apprehension  of  division  among  ourselves.  That 
there  are  some  in  this  province,  and  more  in  New 
York,  who  do  not  think  with  the  Congress  in  all 
things  is  very  true;  but,  on  the  best  inquiry,  the 
majority  of  a  different  opinion  is  too  great,  and 
the  number  of  the  dissenting  too  small,  to  make  it  a 
circumstance  of  material  weight  in  any  plan  which 
may  be  formed.  By  what  I  have  said  your  lordship 
will  see  that  it  is  my  opinion,  if  it  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  dignity  of  the  mother-country  to  express  a 
desire  of  accommodation,  and  the  present  severities 
against  Boston  could  be  suspended  on  making  satis- 
faction for  the  damage  done  the  tea,  the  Americans 
may  think  it  their  interest  to  recede  in  some  degree 
from  the  line  of  jurisdiction  drawn  in  Congress.  But 
this  country  will  be  deluged  with  blood  before  it  will 
submit  to  any  other  taxation  than  by  their  own 
Legislature." 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  George  Washington,  then 
a  member  of  Congress,  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  that  had  been  raised  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  fairly 
begun.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Reed  was  made  his 
military  secretary.  This  action  was  surprising  to  his 
friends,  who  remembered  how  conservative  he  had 
been  during  all  the  preliminary  public  transactions 
concerning  the  difficulties  with  the  mother-country. 
To  one  who  warned  him  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  subjecting  himself  by  his  present  prominent  con- 
nection with  the  rebellion  he  coolly  answered,  "I 
have  no  intention  to  be  hanged  for  half- treason. 
When  a  subject  draws  his  sword  against  his  prince,  he 
must  cut  his  way  through  if  he  means  afterward  to 
sit  down  in  safety.  I  have  taken  too  active  a  part  in 
what  may  be  called  the  civil  part  of  opposition  to 
renounce  without  disgrace  the  public  cause  when  it 
seems  to  lead  to  danger,  and  have  a  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  man  who  can  plan  measures  he  has 
not  spirit  to  execute."  In  June,  1776,  Mr.  Reed  was 
appointed  adjutant-general,  an  office  which  had  just 
been  made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Gen.  Gates. 
The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Reed  ever  after  his  join- 
ing the  army,  especially  with  Gen.  Washington  and 
Mrs.  Reed,  is  deeply  interesting.1 

In  June,  1777,  Reed  was  offered  the  post  of  briga- 
dier-general, but  declined   the  appointment.     So  he 


1  In  his  letter  from  New  York,  Sept.  2,  1770,  lie  writes  confidentially 
to  his  wife  concerning   the  unexpected  attitude  of  various  persons  of 
their  acquaintance  toward  the  dangerous  questions  "f  th.  'lay.     Y\ "  in- 
sert the  following  from  this  letter  as  containing  a  compliment  to  the 
Tilghmans:  "When  I  look  round,  and  -.■'•  lmu  tew  ,.f  the  numherswho 
talked  so  largely  of  death  and  honor  are  around  ni<>,  and  that  those  who 
are  here  are  those  from  it  was  least  suspected  ins  the    1  il 
I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  surprise."     This  is  a  very  blgb 
a  family  who  had  beeu  so  opposed  to  open  rupture,  hut  who,  when  it 
must  come,  devoted  themselves  to  their  country's  cause  with  the  same 
faithfulness  that  had  characterized  them  in  all  other  com 
fore.    Of  Tench  Tiluhman  espe.-i  illy,  brother  of  the  chi.-l  I 
ington  was  extremely  fond. 


did  with  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  latter  declination  he  made,  giving 
among  others  as  his  reasons  the  some  not  yet  ful- 
filled engagements  he  had  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  which  he  could  not  relinquish.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  following 
year,  having  resigned  the  seat  which  he  had  held  in 
Congress  for  some  time.  The  history  of  tb< 
ing  three  years  of  his  life  is  the  general 
Pennsylvania  during  that  most  important  period. 
His  connection  with  the  judiciary  was  i 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  State, 
the  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals. "  Thus,"  says  his  descendant,  with  honorable 
pride,  "was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  in  these 
times  of  varied  responsibility,  directing  legislation, 
administering  an  active  executive  trust,  presiding  in 
the  highest"  court  of  justice,  superintending  the  re- 
cruiting service  and  the  discipline  of  militia  troops, 
occasionally,  as  will  be  seen,  taking  the  command  in 
persou  and  leading  them  to  the  field,  and  all  this 
amidst  the  fury  of  party  conflict,  and  in  the  agony  of 
a  civil  and  Indian  war." 

Mr.  Reed  had  been  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State  for  three  successive  terms,  the  last  of  which 
expired  just  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and 
the  attainment  of  independence.  The  Constitution 
under  which  he  had  been  elected  had  established  in- 
eligibility for  a  longer  period  than  three  tei 
in  1781,  in  the  month  of  December,  he  retired,  and 
the  office  devolved  by  election  upon  Willi 
who  had  been  lately  Vice-President.  Heal  once  went 
back  to  his  profession  of  law,  and  with  all  tin-  seal 
possible  to  one  whose  health  had  been  permanently 
injured  by  the  enormous  work  he  had  done,  and  the 
exposures  to  every  form  of  hardship  that  had  befallen 
him.  Much  notoriety  was  attached  to  his  employ- 
ment by  the  State  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  im- 
portant controversy  between  Pennsylvania  concerning 

the  right  to  certain  lands  in  tin-  Wy ing  -.  ttlemi  at. 

This  exciting  controversy  had  at  last  to  lie  referred  to 
Congress,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  -it  at  Tren- 
ton, and  after  hearing  decide  tin  case.  M 
associates  in  the  case  were  William  Bradford,  James 
Wilson,  and  Jonathan  Diekins.m  Sergl 
speech  in  the  trial  was  represented  to  be  one  of 
masterly  ability. 

In  Bpite  of  so  much  of  his  time  having  b< 
to  matters  outside  of  his  profession,  he  yet.  in  the  in- 
tervals when  he  could  attend  to  it,  had  a  larL.'e  prac- 
tice, and  had  his  health  not  been  broken  down  by  his 
arduous  labors  in  other  Gelds,  he  was  yet  young 
enough  to  have  won  a  yet  higher  distinction  than  he 
had  already  achieved.  For  he  was  now  only  just 
past  forty  years  of  age.  a  period  when  most   Of  those 

who  have  won  great  professional  renown  were  fairly 
established  in  the  road  leading  to  ii.  But  his  health 
had  been  injured  beyond  all  hope  of  re.  overy.  After 
a  vain  effort  to  recruit  it   by  a  voj 
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17.S4,  he  returned,  and  died  March  5, 1785,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Chestnut  Street,  below  Fourth.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  years. 

Not  very  long  after  the  beginning  of  Joseph  Reed's 
professional  life,  upon  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia, 
a  young  man,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  his  j 
office,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  less 
than  ten  years  younger  than  his  preceptor,  and  was 
the  first  of  a  name  that  was  destined  to  become  emi-  | 
nently  distinguished  in  the  legal  profession.  This 
was  Jared  Ingersoll.  After  admission  to  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  where  he 
spent  several  years,  partly  in  studies  and  partly  in 
journeying  for  the  purposes  of  learning  manners,  : 
customs,  and  institutions  of  various  nations.  He 
returned  when  about  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years 
and  began  the  practice.  The  culture  that  he  had 
gained  by  extended  travel,  the  freedom  from  haste 
with  which  he  had  gone  to  his  profession,  were  of 
invaluable  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 
The  lessons  he  had  gotten  at  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
study  he  had  made  of  whatever  was  peculiar  and  ] 
striking  in  the  public  transactions  of  foreign  peoples, 
the  ease,  the  deliberation,  the  polish  that  had  become 
his  own,  came  speedily  to  be  remarked  when  he  came  i 
to  the  bar,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  young 
men  at  the  bar  that  for  fifty  years  had  been  the  ! 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  in  the  United  States. 
The  man  who  is  uncommonly  accomplished  in  the 
various  gifts  which  adorn  a  gentleman,  whether  in 
professional  or  social  life,  if  he  has  delicacy  and 
modesty  along  with  these,  carries  with  him  a  charm 
that  it  is  beautiful  to  contemplate.  Cultivated  as  In- 
gersoll had  become,  by  his  studies  while  abroad,  of 
other  things  besides  those  pertaining  to  his  profession, 
yet  when  he  at  length  settled  down  to  it,  he  seemed 
to  have  no  other  ambition  than  the  rewards  which 
single  devotion  to  it  would  obtain  for  one  competent 
lor  all  of  its  behests.  So  he  abstained  from  politics 
and  everything  else  that  would  interfere  with  this 
devotion.  Not  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Reed,  not  in 
his  chambers  at  the  Inner  Temple  had  he  been  a 
closer  student  of  law  than  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  professional  life.  It  is  curious  to  see,  as 
we  sometimes  do,  what  power  there  is  often  in  a  man 
who  either  has  not  uncommon  ardor,  or  who  has 
schooled  himself  into  the  knowledge  of  how  to  sup- 
press it.  We  have  seen  something  of  this  in  the  life 
of  Judge  Washington.  Jared  Ingersoll  was  like  that 
illustrious  judge  in  this  respect.  He  was  a  man  whose  | 
forte  was  persuasion.  No  advocate  of  his  time  was 
his  superior,  if  any  was  his  equal,  in  this  power  of  | 
persuasion,  a  power  which  the  old  rhetoricians  de- 
lined  eloquence  to  be.  Without  exalting  to  an  undue 
degree  the  conduct  of  his  own  clients,  he  was  as  far  [ 
from  derogating  from  that  of  his  adversary,  except  J 
,in  occasions  where  it  seemed  flagrantly  wrong.  He 
argued    for  his  client  with  calm,  sincere  appeals  to 


known  principles  for  the  guidance  of  transactions 
among  men,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  men — judges 
and  juries — had  of  his  candor,  his  integrity,  his 
learning,  aud  ability,  made  him  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful. In  his  relations  with  the  bar,  he  was  a  model 
of  that  sort  of  deportment  which,  among  lawyers 
who  are  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
profession.  Never  was  there  at  the  Philadelphia  bar 
a  lawyer  who  better  understood  the  amenities  of 
professional  life,  or  practiced  them  with  more  con- 
stancy and  ease.  Yet  he  was  very  powerful  as  an 
advocate.  He  studied  the  case  of  his  adversaries  with 
the  same  care  as  he  studied  his  own.  He  saw  with 
extraordinary  quickness  whatever  points  in  his  adver- 
saries' cases  were  weak,  and  when  he  saw  them,  he 
attacked  them  with  just  the  force  that  was  necessary, 
and  no  more,  to  overcome  them.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  in  this  respect,  and  in  that  of  defending 
weak  points  in  his  own  cases,  he  was  the  first  man  of 
his  time  at  the  bar.  He  had  a  very  large  practice  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
was  pre-eminently  successful  in  winning  cases. 

The  case  in  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  was,  perhaps, 
most  successful  in  the  display  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  was  that  in  which,  along  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dallas,  he  appeared  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  defense  of  William  Blount,  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Tennessee,  who  was  impeached 
for  conduct  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  from  the  treaties  entered  into  between  them 
and  the  government.  Mr.  Adams,  then  President 
(1797),  gave  the  impulsion  to  the  impeachment  by 
an  alarming  message  to  both  Houses,  wherein  he 
offered  his  opinion  that  the  country  was  in  peril  from 
various  internal  schemes,  at  the  same  time  accom- 
panying his  message  with  documents,  among  which 
was  a  letter  written  by  Senator  Blount  on  the  21st  of 
April  of  that  year.  The  letter,  if  not  obviously  de- 
signed for  the  purposes  of  which  it  was  suspected, 
was  eminently  imprudent  and  unbecoming  a  senator 
of  the  United  States.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Ingersoll 
on  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  forensic 
eloquence  that  the  whole  country  has  given. 

A  man  of  a  temper  like  Mr.  Ingersoll,  if  unusual  acci- 
dents do  not  hinder,  lasts  a  long  time.  The  periods 
of  revolution  and  war  bear  with  especial  heaviness 
upon  the  bar,  which  needs  peace  for  its  continuous 
successful  progress.  Men  that,  in  1776,  were  rich, 
or  living  in  the  promise  of  riches,  met  great  changes 
during  the  seven  years  of  war  that  followed,  and 
those  others  which  were  spent  in  endeavors  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  war,  and  besides  in  organizing  a 
new  regime  under  which  to  live  after  the  attainment  of 
independence.  When  these  were  over  the  most,  how- 
ever prosperous  they  had  been  before,  were  now  to 
begin  life  over  again,  and  at  middle  age  renew,  or  try 
to  renew,  the  strength  as  the  struggle  of  young  man- 
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hood.  It  is  notable  of  the  bar  of  the  country  how 
successful  were  these  efforts  among  them.  It  was  a 
noble  sight  to  see  men  of  forty  and  upwards  going 
back  to  their  professions  and  taking  them  up  where 
they  had  left  them  nearly  ten  years  before  and  prose- 
cuting them  with  the  cheerful  energy  of  men  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty.  But  men  of  the  class  that 
led  the  bar  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  were 
such  as  had  not  gone  into  the  profession  merely  or 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  rewards.  Such 
men,  therefore,  when  the  period  of  peace  came,  could 
afford  to  be  cheerful,  and  content  themselves  with  what 
rewards  were  to  follow  industry  and  genius  in  the  time 
that  was  left  wherein  to  employ  them. 

It  has  been  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  party  politics,  purely  as  party  politics, 
have  had  less  to  do  with  nominations  to  offices  con- 
nected with  the  judicial  administration  of  the  law 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  sort  was  the  case  of  the  ap- 
pointment, in  1811,  by  Governor  Snyder  to  the  post 
of  attorney-general  of  that  State.  Governor  Snyder 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State, 
and  it  behooved  him  to  nominate  to  that  office  a 
man  known  to  be  competent  for  its  duties.  He  would  ] 
gladly  have  appointed  Mr.  Dallas,  but  that  gentleman 
had  already  the  United  States  district  attorneyship, 
which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  other. 
It  so  happened  that  among  the  others  of  the  bar 
belonging  to  that  party  there  was  not  one  who 
could  be  acknowledged  generally  to  be  fully  fit 
for  the  position.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  therefore,  was  en-  I 
tirely  taken  by  surprise  when  one  day  he  received  a  ■ 
commission  to  that  office  from  the  Governor.  The  | 
surprise  was  none  the  less,  because  he  had  beeu 
sounded,  without  his  own  knowledge  of  such  inten- 
tions, on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  Governor  sent  [ 
for  this  purpose,  and  who  had  found,  upon  his  own  I 
frank,  unsuspicious  admission,  that  it  was  an  office  j 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  accept,  if  tendered.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  admission,  the  blank  in  the  com- 
mission, which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor's 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  signed  by  him,  was  filled 
with  Ingersoll's  name,  and  put  into  his  hands.  This 
position  he  held  from  1811  to  1816,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1822,  when,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
he  died,  being  then  seventy-three  years  old.  He  was 
among  the  last  of  those  that  wore  such  dress  us  was 
common  to  the  profession  then,  consisting  usually  of 
a  drab  body-coat  and  small-clothes,  with  silk  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  buckles.  It  was  getting  to  be 
the  end  of  professional  dressing,  a  habit  of  long  an- 
tiquity,that  the  older  members  of  the  bar  had  qoI  the 
heart  to  depart  from,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that 
new  times  had  brought,  and  the  occasional  smile  that 
would  be  bestowed  upon  remaining  fondness  for  "1,1 
manners.     It   would    have   been   well  if,   in    casting 


aside  these  harmless  memorials  of  former  times,  sub- 
sequent generations  had  not  left  with  them  so  much 
of  that  dignity  of  deportment  that  was  contemporary 
with  them. 

Mr.  Binney,  in  his  sketches  of  the  "  Leaders  of  the 
Old  Bar,"  speaks  with  great  earni 
to  the  power  of  Jared  Ingersoll  before  a  i 


"  His  professional  character,  fairly  and  n..t  partially  i 
ofavery  sound  and  well-read  lawyer, and  >  most  consummate  advocato. 

Though  he  was  strong  as  a  lawyer  in  learning,  and  In  the  B iplllh- 

ments  whirl,  assist  the  application  of  it,  his   great  forte 

in  the  face  of  an  intelligent  jury,  and,  in   I,  ,,f  am  jui  I 

only  to  that  was  bis  power  with  the  court,     tr, 
continued  for  nearly  twenty  years    ifi  gard  him  ai 

hai  "i'.'  a,  witl I  comp  >  magoi  "f  an  im- 

portant jury  trial  among  all  the  able  men  who  were  thai 
Philadelphia." 

Like  the  Ingersolls,  the  family  of  Dallas  have  he- 
come  illustrious  on  the  theatre  of  the  law.  Alex- 
ander James  Dallas,  who  in  his  double  r6le  of 
lawyer  and  statesman  combined  as  much 
perhaps  any  man  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  born  in  1759.  1 1 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  had  emigrated  from  Scotland. 
His  first  studies  were  carried  on  at  Kensington,  near 
London,  where  his  father  had  gone  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  his  children  opportunities 
superior  to  what  could  be  obtained  at  hone.  Jli- 
father  having  died,  leaving  his  estates  in  Jamaica 
somewhat  embarrassed,  and  his  mother  having  mar- 
ried again  (with  Capt.  Sutherland,  of  the  Itritish 
navy),  Alexander,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  determined  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  entered  his  name  at 
the  Temple.  But  further  reflection  led  him  to  enter 
the  counting-room  of  an  uncle  by  marriage,  a  mer- 
chant in  London.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  this 
relative  having  ceased  business,  the  youth  quitted 
London,  and  .sojourning  with  his  family,  who  then 
resided  in  Devonshire,  he  devoted  himsell  to  such 
readings  as  in  his  opinion  would  he  lies!  -uited  to 
qualify  him   tor  the  career  lie  had  chosen.     At  the 

age     of    twenty-one     he     married    Arabella     Mariee, 

daughter  of  Maj,  George  Smith,  of  the  British  army. 

A  Her  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  he 
had  emigrated  titter  his  marriage,  he  finally  set  sail 
for  the   I    llited    States.      Here   he   arrived  in  the  year 

1783.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  time  two  years 
which,  unreasonably  enough,  had  been  prescribed  by 

the  COUrtS,  of  the  residence  in  the  State  ol' appli. -ants 

for  admission  to  the  bar,  he  entered  upon  the  practice. 

In  this  interval,  besides  what  Imsiness  employment 
he  could  obtain,  he  devoted  some  of  his  tin,,,  to  the 
I     of     Lewis     Hallalil     in     his 
;  from   the   low  standing  it  bad   h 

cupied,  and  contributed  liberally  with  his  pen  in  the 
way  ot  addresses,  prologues,  epilogues,  and  detached 
dramatic  pi  :l"  having 

elapsed,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1785,     Y.  i  he  did  not  forsake  the  ti.  Id  • 
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will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  chapter  on  literature, 
especially  in  connection  with  Francis  Hopkinson 
in  the  management  of  the  Columbian  Magazine  and 
other  literary  periodicals. 

Mr.  Dallas,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  Scottish  blood, 
soon  became  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
country  he  had  adopted,  its  literature,  its  general 
concerns,  especially  its  politics.  His  uncommonly 
versatile  genius,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  worked, 
the  self-disputed,  laborious  pursuits  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  his  tall,  stalwart,  vigorous,  healthy  body, 
his  goodly  manners,  his  ardent  temper,  his  intrepid 
courage,  all  combined  to  fit  him  for  important  dis- 
tinguished  work  in  a  country  great  in  resources  and 
full  of  great  possibilities.  The  new  form  of  govern- 
ment tor  Pennsylvania 
went  into  operation  in 
1790,  when  he  had  been  a 
resident  five  years,  time 
enough  for  such  a  man  to 
fully  comprehend  its  ele- 
ments, and  its  needs.  This 
same  year,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Reports  of 
Pennsylvania  Cases"  was 
published,  destined  to  be 
followed  by  three  others, 
and  to  become  and  to  con- 
tinue one  of  the  most  val- 
uable contributions  ever 
made  to  the  law  library. 
Henceforth,  the  name  of 
no  man  in  Pennsylvania 
was  more  conspicuous. 
The  following  contains  a 
brief  summary  of  his  pub- 
lic actions  hereafter,  taken 
from  a  contribution  to  the 
Sinidiiij  ]>i.t[,ti/rh  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  by  Thompson 
Westcott.  After  mention- 
ing some  of  the  event-  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Dallas  pre- 
ceding the  publication  of 
these  Reports,  he  says, — 

"These  rases  not  only  contained  the  judgments  ami  arguun  nt.-.i"l'nie 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  many  cases  disposed  of  before  the  Revolution, 
the  Reports  ft 1790— when  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished—to 1807.    They  contained  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  High 
in  I    Appeals,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of 
ii  ■  .  came  prominent 
In  politics.     He  ««sa|.|..,ii,t,,l  s-  nihivi.i  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
I  held  thai  office  until  April  28,  1801       M  this 
by  Mi    Jefferaou  inform  j  ol  the  I  oih  d  States 
|   Pennsylvania,  ami  «as  appointe.l  in  July,  nf 
i  i"   Mi  Ivan.  ,, lei  ol  the  ■  ii>  of  Philadel- 
phia     Ho  reels. 1  the  latter  office  in  1802;  but  he  held  the  office  of 

was  succeeded  by  Richard  Peters, 

Dnlti  i    .  on  tin   i   Hi  ..i   ■-. 

ii  Lull,  togethet  with  those  ol  Si 
Treasury,  he  discharged  until  he  t.-si^n.-.l  in  Ni.veniLei 
to rmil  to  ili 


All  cabinet  offices  he  had  declined  when  first  offered 
to  him.  On  the  relinquishment  of  the  secretaryship 
of  the  treasury,  in  1813,  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  who,  with 
Mr.  Bayard,  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  embassy  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  proposed  to  exert  his  good  offices 
in  behalf  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  this  position 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
of  attorney-general  that  had  lately  been  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  William  Pinckney,  with  per- 
mission to  Mr.  Dallas  to  choose  for  himself  which  of 
the  two  he  would  accept.  Both  these  he  declined  in 
a  letter  to  Hon.  W.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(then  acting  also  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  place),  3d  Feb- 
ruary, 1814.  But  he  was  afterward  prevailed  on  to 
forego  his  aversion  to  a 
"  permanent  residence  in 
Washington." 

There  is  much  that  is 
touching  in  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  Mr.  Dal- 
las in  approaching  old  age 
submitted  to  the  neces- 
sity of  retiring  from  all 
business  except  profes- 
sional, and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  recruiting  of 
his  fortune,  which  had 
been  much  impaired  by 
his  long  service  in  public 
life,  where  salaries  are,  as 
they  always  have  been  in 
our  country,  so  inadequate 
to  the  service  required. 
In  the  fair,  affectionate, 
must  tasteful  memoir  of 
Mr.  Dallas,  by  his  sou 
George  Mifflin  Dallas,  in 
the  work  entitled,  "Life 
and  Writings  of  A.  J. 
Dallas"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  1871),  is  recorded 
this  brief  account  of  his 
illness  and  death.  After 
referring  to  his  having 
been  subject  for  many  years  to  sudden  attacks,  con- 
ceived to  have  arisen  from  internal  injuries  received 
when  he  once  had  come  near  being  drowned  in  the 
river  Thames,  be  says,  "  While  occupied  in  arguing  an 
important  suit  at  Trenton,  before  the  then  Governor 
and  ex  officio  Chancellorof  New  Jersey,  Mahlon  Dick- 
erson,  be  became  conscious  of  the  approach  of  his  old 
and  implacable  enemy  ;  asked  a  short  delay,  but  was 
obliged  to  proceed;  and  concluding  bis  address,  hur- 
riedly drove  to  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
night  ol  1 1  is  arrival,  the  16th  January,  1817,  died  tran- 
quilly, while  his  two  sons  watched,  unaware  of  the 
crisis,  at  his  bedside." 

David   Taiil   Brown,  always  so   fond  of  bestowing 
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generous  praise  upon  those  of  his  profession  who  were 
deserving,  says  of  him  among  many  other  things, 
"Mr.  Dallas  was  a  man  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
courtly  manners,  and  of  the  most  impressive  and 
dignified  personal  appearance.  He  dressed  with  great 
taste,  ordinarily  in  a  suit  of  olive-brown,  with  small 
clothes  and  top-boots.  He  had  an  abundance  of  hair, 
which  he  always  wore  powdered  and  gathered  into  a 
bag-cue.  In  everything  he  did,  he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  gracefulness.  He  never  lost  sight  of  what 
was  due  to  himself  or  others."  ..."  As  nearly  all 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  bar  were  Federalists,  his 
position  was  at  times  rendered  uncomfortable,  if  not 
disagreeable,  and  the  very  refinement  of  his  sensibili- 
ties increased  the  penalties  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
But  even  this  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  self-re- 
liance or  of  the  force  required  in  the  conscientious 
and  inflexible  discharge  of  his  duty. 

"  In  his  diversified  and  more  attractive  pursuits,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  devote  his  at- 
tention at  any  time  exclusively  to  the  bar.  Never- 
theless he  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  and  always  main- 
tained his  post  iu  the  first  rank  of  the  profession. 
His  multifarious  avocations  did  not  afford  him  time 
to  condense  his  arguments ;  and  his  style  therefore 
was  often  diffuse,  and  somewhat  redundant.  He  was 
undoubtedly  less  of  a  jurist  than  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  perhaps  of  a  more  general  accomplish- 
ment than  any  of  them.  If  he  had  not  been  a  lawyer, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  statesman  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  a  statesman,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  the  age." 

A  singular  career  in  the  history  of  the  bar  was  that 
of  Nicholas  Wain,  who,  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  began  the  practice  under  uncom- 
monly good  auspices.  After  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion, received  in  Philadelphia  (he  was  born  at  ['air- 
hill,  Philadelphia  County),  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1763,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  London, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  further  study  at  the 
Temple.  He  had  been  at  the  bar  sei  era  I 
a  case  occurred  that  ended  in  his  separation  altogether 
from  his  profession.  That  he  was  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
with  good  promise  of  success,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  he  was  the  partner  of  William 
Lewis,  who  in  some  respects  was  the  first  lawyer  of 
his  time.  Whether  Mr.  Wain  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
monly acute  sensibilities,  or  bad  not  fully  under-! I 

the  merits  of  the  cause  that  led  to  the  action,  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  or  felt  that  in  his 
pursuit  he  had  been  derelict  in  the  duty  that  binds 
all  lawyers  never  to  overstep  the  limits  of  just  dis- 
cussion when  pleading  the  cause  of  client 
now  be  determined.  At  all  events,  be  made  a  resolu- 
tion and  adhered  to  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  was  after  he  had  been  at  the  bar  tor  30 
that  having  been  struck  with  contrition, 
quence  of  his  assistance  in  a  case  in  which  h 
his  client  had  unjustly  won  the  cause,  he  withdrew 


from  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  sul 

his  life  and  energies  to  thi  .   i-ion  M  a 

preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friend-. 

William  Lewis  was  one  of  the  rarei    a  ptiona  to  what 
seemed  almost  the  rule  in  ante-Revolutionary  times. 
that  law  students  and  lawyers  should  com 
families.     He  was  of  bumble  birth,  born  U] 
in  Chester  County,  in  1751,  and  having 

into  a  court-house  and  seen  and  beard  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  there,  felt  and  imi 
resolved  to  follow  the  instant  impulse  to  become  like 
them.  Such  a  spirit  will  in  time  compass  its  pur- 
poses.  He  studied  law  with  Nicholas  Wain,  above 
mentioned,  and  became  his  partner  after  admission  to 


the  bar.  He  is  a  signal  example  of  what  genius  and 
energy  may  do  in  spite  of  the  want  of  preliminary 
advantages.  Mr.  Lewis  had  never  had  the  facilities 
for  cultivating  the  arts  of  forensic  speaking,  nor  did 
be  ever  rise  entirely  above   the  roughni  ■ 

ulation  that  came  to  Imn  in  the  farm-life 
he  had  led.  And  yet  with  all  1 1 
sonorousness  that  attended  the  efforts  of  his  Btalwart 
lungs  and  brain,  he  has  been  accorded  the  very 
highest  place  among  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  in 
the  matter  of  forensic  eloquence.     B 

seemed   to   have  studied  what  were   his   p   - 

and  what   not,  to  have  let   these  go  without   pain   or 

rything  out  of  tl 
and    humor    and     sarea-m    were    with     ! 

mil  always   fn  sh        ! 
ployed    when    they    suited    his    put 
ployed  them  with  the  air  of  one  who   valued  them 
little  except  for  their  temporal  • 

i    impossible   for  those   who    h..'. 

eminence  withonl 
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others  who  are  no  higher  than  themselves,  to  fail  to 
overrate  their  own  unaided  endeavors,  and  imagine 
that,  had  they  enjoyed  greater  facilities,  they  would 
have  risen  unquestionably  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  inferiority  doubtless  appears  more  distinctly  in 
such  men,  because  they  have  never  learned  the  art, 
like  those  risen  in  all  stages  of  life  amid  the  best 
society,  to  concede  what  others  perhaps  feel  as  keenly 
as  themselves.  An  instance  of  what  with  such  men 
as  Tilghman  and  Ingersoll  could  never  have  occurred, 
is  told  iu  the  "  Forum."  "  He  was  a  proficient  in 
commercial  law,  and  he  was  particularly  disposed  to 
exhibit  his  knowledge  before  those  who  professed  to 
be  most  familiar  with  its  principles,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms. The  late  Robert  Morris,  a  thoroughbred  mer- 
chant, on  hearing  Lewis  discuss  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Europe,  at  a  dinner 
at  which  they  were  both  guests,  observed  to  the  party 
assembled,  '  that  Mr.  Lewis  seemed  as  familiar  with 
commercial  affairs  as  if  he  had  been  head  of  a  count- 
ing-house all  his  life.'  :  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,'  said 
Lewis,  'that  a  competent  lawyer  knows  everything 
that  a  merchant  does,  and  a  great  deal  more.'  " 

Perhaps,  at  least,  such  condition  of  mind  may  be 
necessary  to  a  man  risen  far  above  the  expectations 
of  his  youth,  in  order  to  make  him  feel  secure  against 
those  smiles  which,  if  he  does  not  see,  he  suspects  to 
often  lurk  upon  the  faces  of  his  associates. 

The  rudeness  of  which  we  speak  was  of  manner 
and  voice,  not  of  language.  For  he  had  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  classical  authors,  and  his 
style  was  often  to  be  compared  favorably  with  those 
lawyers  who  had  ever  had  the  best  opportunities  for 
culture  in  that  respect.  It  was  simply  a  wonder  to 
hear  him  when  thoroughly  aroused,  when,  with  his 
one  gesture,  a  perpetual  sawing  the  air  with  his  out- 
stretched arm,  his  stentorian  voice  sounding  to  a 
pitch  not  to  be  reached  by  one  in  a  thousand,  he 
poured  forth  continuously  for  hours  an  unbroken 
stream  of  eloquence,  sometimes  in  language  classic  as 
was  employed  by  the  best  men  of  Greece. 

Withal,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  sincerity  and 
honor.  An  instance  of  the  first  is  given  by  himself 
in  an  account  of  a  case  of  great  importance  that  he 
was  engaged  in  at  New  York.  He  had  courteously 
given  a  brief  statement  of  his  case  and  his  authorities 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  been  called  into  the 
case  suddenly  by  Chancellor  Kent,  Mr.  Lewis'  oppo- 
nent, who  had  been  taken  sick.  Mr.  Lewis  says, 
Hamilton  "thanked  me,  left  me,  and  in  an  hour 
afterward  we  met  again  in  court,  and  the  argument 
at  oiuc-  proceeded.  1  spoke  for  several  hours.  The 
judges  seemed  to  be  convinced,  and  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  cause  and  myself.  During  the  ar- 
gument Mr.  Hamilton  took  no  notes, sometimes  fixed 
his  penetrating  eye  upon  me,  and  sometimes  walked 
the  chamber,  apparently  deep';,  into  rested,  but  ex- 
:y.  When  I  had  finished,  he  imme- 
diately took    the   floor  and  commenced  his    reply. 


What  was  my  amazement  when,  in  his  first  sentence, 
he  acknowledged  all  my  points,  and  denied  none  of 
my  authorities,  but  assumed  a  position  which  had 
never  entered  my  mind ;  to  the  support  of  which, 
directing  all  his  great  powers,  in  one-fourth  the  time 
employed  by  me,  he  not  only  satisfied  the  court,  but 
convinced  me  that  I  was  utterly  wrong.  In  short, 
after  all  my  toil  and  time  and  confidence,  I  was 
beaten,  shamefully  beaten."  The  instance  given  of 
his  high  sense  of  professional  honor  is  given  in  the 
"Forum."  Having  been  engaged  by  an  influential 
citizen  to  defend  him  in  a  case  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, in  the  course  of  the  trial  it  became  apparent 
that  the  client  had  grossly  misrepresented  the  case, 
and  had  been,  in  fact,  guilty  of  a  gross  fraud  ;  where- 
upon Lewis  threw  up  his  brief,  and  when  called  upon 
to  speak  for  the  defendant,  he  promptly  declined. 
"Will  you  not  speak?"  said  the  client.  "  No,  sir," 
said  the  counsel.  "What  then,"  said  the  suitor, 
"have  I  paid  you  for?"  "You  have  paid  me,"  re- 
plied the  indignant  advocate,  "that  you  might  have 
justice  done,  and  justice  will  now  be  done,  without 
my  further  interference." 

Mr.  Lewis  confined  himself  more  strictly  to  the 
law  and  paid  less  attention  to  politics  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries  of  equal  professional  rank,  but  he 
merits  notice  and  remembrance  in  politics  as  the 
draftsman  of  the  famous  act  of  1780,  abolishing 
slavery, — the  first  act  of  the  kind  passed  in  any 
country. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  the  most  notable  man  of  his  time 
for  his  carelessness  in  the  placing  and  preservation  of 
his  papers,  and  otherwise  slovenly  in  the  appoint- 
ments and  keeping  of  his  office.  This  was  the  more 
notable  because  at  that  period  the  leaders  of  the  bar 
were  more  distinguished  than  at  any  other  time  since 
for  the  neatness  and  order,  and  even  luxuriance,  with 
which  their  offices  were  kept.  But  a  man  seldom 
gets  entirely  over  the  habits  and  manners  formed  in 
childhood.  His  country-seat  was  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Schuylkill.  Here  he  lived  in  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion the  few  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  his 
seventieth  year.  In  religious  faith  he  was  a  Quaker. 
He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Friends' 
Society. 

Richard  Peters  was  born  in  Blockley  in  1744.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Academy  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  afterward  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  year  1763.  Eminently  precocious,  as 
eminently  gifted  in  wit  and  humor,  he  rose  with 
celerity  into  notoriety,  yet  he  was  not  one  to  give 
to  his  profession  the  devotion  that  is  necessary, 
even  with  the  very  greatest  natural  endowments,  to 
enable  one  to  rise  to  the  very  highest  and  necessary 
place.  Probably  there  has  never  been  on  the  bench 
of  Philadelphia  one  of  whom  the  memory  that  has 
been  cherished  is  more  hearty  and  even  affection- 
ate. Appointed  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
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in  1792,  where  he  sat  for  thirty-six  years,  he  began  a     advantage  to  navigation,  I 
career  which'.Tor  punctuality,  painstaking  inveatiga-     ^»«rJ»Ho,Uiatl»«iinlformIy 


cut  honorable,  char- 
I  tlmt  bumbls.heln- 


to  all,  the  humble  and  the  exalted,  has  perhaps  never 
been  surpassed.  An  elegant  classical  scholar,  ti;  a 
great  degree  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  Europe, 
and  with  the  language  of 
two  of  them,  France  and 
Germany,  he  was  withal 
the  most  incomparable  hu- 
morist of  his  day,  and  it 
was  charming  how  the  dry 
and  often  painful  work  of 
his  court  was  enlivened  by 
sallies,  never  out  of  place, 
nor  inconsistent  with  the 
speedy  dignified  progress 
of  judicial  proceedings. 
Then  he  was  of  an  integ- 
rity so  unspotted  that  no 
man,  counsel  or  client,  ever 
doubted  that,  so  far  as  the 
bench  was  concerned,  jus- 
tice would  not  be  hindered 
in  its  rendition  by  any- 
thing that  was  repugnant 
to  it.  Inferior  to  such  as 
Washington  and  Tilghman 
in  professional  learning,  he 
yet  has  ranked  justly  high 
among  those  who  have  oc- 
cupied that  exalted  station 
since  its  first  organization. 
In  some  respects  he  made 
himself  particularly  distin- 
guished. Especially  was 
this  the  case  in  the  mat- 
ter of  admiralty  rulings. 
When  he  died  (in  1828),  at 
the  meeting  of  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia,  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll  made  an  address, 
in  which  he  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased a  compliment  so  de- 
served and  so  fitly  spoken 
that  we  insert  it  here  : 


"To  have  been  thirty-seven  years 
a  judge  without  ever  failing  to  be 
punctual,  pati<-nt,  ami  puinstaking, 
is  more  than  lint  few  can  boast  of. 
But   Judge   Peters,   moreover,   was 

doubted, and  whosejudicial  faithful- 
ness altogether  was  of  a  high  desi-rt. 
With  the  land  laws,  so  important  in 


<5~ 


tant  in  this  State,  he  was  remarkably  con- 
important  to  the  United  States,  he  was  al- 


.liffered  occasionally  with  (he 

ly  been  sanctioned      of  a  great  judgo.-Jndge  Weshli 

n't  received  the  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  it-      these  gmiUemen  never  did 
about  the  same  time,  byth. si  pi 

i  empire,— Lord  Stowell,  In  Great  Britain. 
rit  In  this  systom  of  Judge  Peters    i 


last,  we  all  remember.11 


ruing  their  a  lm 
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In  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  bar  at  this  time  it 
was  said  of  Judge  Peters, — 

"  His  purity  ami  integrity  were  never  questioned.  His  industry,  vigi- 
lance, tid-lity.  and  punctuality  nevei  railed.  No  snitor  was  denied  or 
delayed  justice.    Tlie  poor  and  humble  were  protected  in  their  rights, 

and  wrong-doers,  <>f  whatever  class,  were  restrained  and  punished." 

Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  occupied  a  place  among 
the  men  of  that  period,  remarkable  in  various  ways. 
Born  in  Scotland  in  1748,  his  family  emigrated  when 
he  was  five  years  old  to  America.  By  some  means  he 
had  worked  himself  up  into  the  place  of  teacher  in 
an  humble  school  in  Maryland,  and  with  the  earnings 
therein  saved  he  went  to  Princeton  College  (then 
called  Nassau  Hall),  and,  graduating  in  1774,  he 
studied  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to 
a  chaplaincy  in  1777.  Giving  up  this  profession,  he 
went  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1780.  In  1709, 
when  Chief  Justice  McKean  was  elected  Governor 
and  Edward  Shippen  made  chief  justice,  Bracken- 
ridge became  associate  judge  of  that  court  along  with 
Judge  Yeates.  Judge  Brackenridge  was  the  first  to 
give  a  decided  start  towards  overturning  the  decorum 
that  had  always  seemed  so  becoming  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  especially  in  the  courts  of  Philadel- 
phia. To  this  there,  perhaps,  never  lived  a  judge 
that  was  more  indifferent.  The  accounts  given  of  his 
dress  and  general  physical  deportment  are  almost 
shocking,  and  nothing  but  his  well-known  integrity 
and  faithfulness  to  his  duties  would  seem  to  have 
made  it  possible  to  tolerate  them.  It  was  often 
amusing  to  see  the  continued  mutual  repugnance  be- 
tween the  two  associate  justices,  a  repugnance  that 
not  only  almost  never  allowed  them  to  harmonize  in 
opinion,  but  sometimes  in  the  absence  of  the  chief 
justice  to  sit  without  speaking  to  each  other,  or  if 
speaking,  in  words  usually,  however,  begun  by  Judge 
Brackenridge,  of  petty  fault-finding.  Yet  he  was  not 
capable  either  of  perpetrating  deliberate  wrong  or 
tolerating  its  perpetration  if  he  could  prevent  it,  even 
upon  one  whom  he  disliked  or  his  associate.  As  an 
instance  of  the  latter,  when  Justices  Shippen  and 
Yeates  were  charged  (in  1805)  before  the  Senate  with 
oppression  upon  a  suitor  in  their  court,  although  he 
was  not  included  in  the  impeachment,  yet  he  requested 
that  he  might  share  the  fate  of  his  brothers  as  he 
coincided  with  them  in  opinion.  The  justices  were 
acquitted,  but  the  House  petitioned  the  Governor  to 
remove  Justice  Brackenridge  for  what  they  considered 
defiant  conduct.  This  the  Governor  peremptorily 
refused  to  do.  The  rank  of  Justice  Brackenridge  is 
quite  below  many  of  those  whom  we  have  noticed  in 
previous  pages  in  this  chapter,  but  his  eccentricities 
wire  such  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  colleague  of  Justice  Brackenridge,  Justice  Jas- 
per Yeates,  was  a  man  his  opposite  in  manners  and 
breeding  and  superior  professional  attainments.  He 
had  studied  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London. 


He  was  fond  of  society,  but  for  its  pleasures  never 
neglected  his  official  duties.  Justice  Yeates  died 
at  Lancaster  March  14,  1817.  The  commission  of 
Thomas  Duncan,  who  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  in  his  stead,  bears  date  the  same  day,  March 
14,  1817. 

Judge  Duncan  was  a  native  of  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  and  son  of  a  Scotch  emigrant.  He  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  studied  law  at 
Lancaster  under  Judge  Jasper  Yeates,  who  was  then 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  After  admission 
to  the  bar  he  returned  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  in 
practice  for  many  years,  and  until  his  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Bench.  After  his  appointment  he  re- 
moved his  residence  to  Philadelphia,  and  resided  in 
the  city  until  the  time  of  his  death.     Nevin  says, — 

"At  the  liar  Mr.  Duncan  was  distinguished  by  quickness  and  acute- 
ness  and  discernment,  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  with  a 
ready  u-i  ,t  the  legal  knowledge  he  so  largely  possessed.  He  was  also 
remarkably  ready  in  repartee." 

Modesty  seems  to  have  been  a  family  trait  among 
the  Tilghmans.  Not  very  far  below  the  great  judge 
whom  we  have  noted  was  his  first  cousin,  Edward 
Tilghman,  born  at  Nye,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  in  1750.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  remained  abroad.  On  his  return,  and  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  rose  easily  into  practice, 
aDd  was  so  eminent  a  man  that  the  chief  justiceship 
of  the  State  was  offered  to  him  by  Governor  McKean 
upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Shippen;  but  he 
declined  it,  and  gave  his  influence  in  favor  of  his 
cousin.  Edward  Tilghman  was  a  deep-read  lawyer, 
particularly  well  versed  in  the  abstruse  doctrines  of 
devises  and  contingent  remainders.  Judge  Duncan 
said  of  him,.  "With  one  glance  he  took  in  all  the 
beauties  of  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  limitations. 
With  him  it  was  intuition." 

Mr.  Binuey  says  of  him  ("  Leaders  of  the  Old 
Bar"),— 

"  It  was  this  quick  and  accurate  glance  that  distinguished  him  in  his 
arguments  at  the  bar.  The  difference  between  cases,  which  to  some 
men  seemed  contradictory  ur  discordant, — the  little  more  or  less  in  cir- 
cumstance,—he  knew,  and  could  touch  as  quickly  as  the  musician 
touches  the  flats  aud  sharps  of  a  key-board.  And  he  did  it  without  the 
least  affectation  of  learning,  passing  along  them  from  one  key  to  an- 
other with  the  purest  modulation,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony 
with  the  key  of  his  own  argument." 

William  Bradford,  Jr.,  son  of  Col.  William  Brad- 
ford, the  printer,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March, 
1778.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  14.  1755, 
studied  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1772.  He  studied 
I  law  with  Edward  Shippen,  commencing  in  1775.  In 
1776  he  entered  the  American  army  as  a  volunteer, 
was  appointed  captain,  and  became  deputy  muster- 
master,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  resigned  in 
April,  1770.  According  to  the  records,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  a  year  before  that  time.  He  resided 
for  a  short  time  at  York,  Pa.,  but  shortly  afterward 
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came  to  Philadelphia.  In  August,  1780,  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  appointed  him  attor- 
ney-general, as  successor  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  Ser- 
geant. He  held  this  office  until  Aug.  22,  1791,  when 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  He  resigned  that  office  in  1794, 
when  he  was  commissioned,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
by  President  Washington,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  succeeding  Edmund  Randolph.  He 
died  Aug.  23, 1795,  from  the  consequences  of  exposure. 
Mr.  Rawle  says, — 

"  His  course  was  as  lofty  as  his  mind  was  pure.  Hia  eloquenco  was 
of  the  hest  kind.  His  language  was  uniformly  classical.  His  fancy 
frequently  interwove  some  of  those  graceful  ornaments  which  delight 
when  they  are  not  too  frequent,  and  which  do  not  interrupt  the  chain 
of  argument.  Yet  his  manner  was  not  free  from  objection,  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  him  what  I  have  occasionally  noticed  in  the  public  speeches 
of  Charles  James  Fox,— a  momentary  hesitation  for  wantof  a  particular 
word,  ami  stopping  and  recalling  part  of  a  sentence  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  it.  Nor  was  his  voice  powerful,  nor  always  varied  l.y  those 
modulations  of  which  an  experienced  orator  knows  the  utility." 

David  Paul  Brown  ("Forum")  says  that  "within 
his  comparatively  limited  space  of  life  (he  died 
before  attaining  the  age  of  forty  years)  he  exhibited 
more  talents  and  achieved  more  honors  than  any 
other  man  of  his  day." 

Very  high  on  the  list  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
that  generation  stands  the  name  of  William  Rawle. 
He  was  born  in  1759.  After  studying  for  some  time 
under  Councilor  Kemp,  of  New  York,  he  attended  ai 
the  Temple.  The  most  loving  of  all  those  admirable 
sketches  in  the  "  Forum"  of  David  Paul  Brown  is 
that  devoted  to  his  preceptor.  It  is  delightful  to 
read  a  tribute  so  felicitous  in  expression  and  so  just, 
springing  from  recollections  of  what  were  ascertained 
by  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  one  of  the  great- 
est lawyers  and  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day.  In 
1791,  Mr.  Rawle  was  appointed  by  President  Wash- 
ington district  attorney  of  the  United  State-,  which 
position  he  resigned  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams. 
He  had  declined  more  than  once  the  office  of  the  At- 
torney-Generalship of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rawle 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  studies  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.  His  contributions  to  literature 
will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place.  He  early  con- 
ceived an  earnest  hostility  to  slavery  of  every  kind, 
especially  to  that  which  obtained  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  one  of  that  trio  of  eminent  counsel  (himself, 
Jared  Ingersoll,  and  William  Lewis),  who,  in  1805, 
argued  before  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
of  Pennsylvania  the  constitutionality  of  the  existenct 
of  that  institution  in  the  State. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  a  life  so  eminently  felici- 
tous from  its  beginning  to  past  middle  age,  anil  then 
declining  by  the  loss  of  so  many  ■lour  objects.  One 
after  another  of  his  grown-up  children,— two  daugfa 
ters  and  one  son,— all  of  much  promise,  and  nol 
long  afterward  his  wife,  were  removed  by  death.  To 
add  to  this,  his  immense  fortune  was  lost,  ami  old 
age  found  him  poor  and  to  a  great  degree  desolate. 


But  whoever  can  receive  misfortune  without  com- 
plaint  is  superior  to  it,  and  such  a  man  was  William 
Rawle.  The  sketch  in  the  "  Forum"  concludes  thus : 
"  For  upward  of  a  year  before  his  translation  to  more 

•I  congenial  climes,  whili 

d    which  proved  to   he   the   Led   of  death,  it 

was  my  privilege  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of 

I   conversing  with   him.     What 
and  sublime  sight !    His  whole  soul  bad  bei 
centrated  and  fixed  on  things  above,  ami  growing 
purer,  as  ii   looked  toward  heaven,  was  fashioned  to 

its  journey.  He  passed  from  work-  to  reward  on  the 
12th  day  of  April,  183G. 

'Night  clews  fall  not  more  softly  on  the  ground, 


In  1800,  John  D.  Coxe  was  president  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  tor  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  president  I  ir-t  cir- 

enii.  Jacob  Rush  was  appointed  president  judge  in 
1806,  and  remained  in  that  position  over  fourteen 
years.  In  1806,  by  an  aet  of  February  24th,  it  was 
established  that  the  First  District  should  be  Phila- 
delphia City  ami  Comity  only,  and  President  Judge 
Push  was  relieved  of  tin-  labor  of  traveling  the  eir- 
cuit.  Samuel  Badger  was  appointed  associate  judge 
April  15,  1814.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  first  asso- 
ciate judge  skilled  in  the  law  who  had  been  appointed. 
He  did  not  remain  long  upon  the  bench.  Thomas 
Armstrong  dated  his  commission  from  April  8,  1817. 
He  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  about   this  time  the  policy 

of  the  appointment  of  lawyers  ;1s  associates  seemed  to 
have  considerable  strength  at   Earrisburj 

Morton,   a   lawyer,  was   eommissiotied   Jan.  11,    1819. 

Edward  D.  [ngraham,  also  a  lawyer,  was 
March    :.   1819.      It  is  doubtful  whether   [ngraham 
ever  took  his  seat  upon   the   bench.     He  «;i-   suc- 
ceeded, on  March  29th,  of  the  same  year,  by  Hugh 
Ferguson,  who  was  not  a  lawyei      I 
active  politician,  and  for  many  years  colonel  of  the 
militia.    Judge  Ferguson  remained  on  the  bench  for 
a  long  time.     On  the  L9th  of  June,  L820,  Ji 
lowell   was  appointed   president   judge,   I 

sh.  In  L825,  Judge  Ballowell  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Distrii  I  Court  I  dward  King  was  ap- 
pointed pre-ident  judge  of  the  Com n  Pleas  April 

22,  1825.  He  was  a  young  lawyer,  quite  aetive  as  a 
politician,  and  held,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
t,,   the   bench,    the    office    of  clerk    of   the    Orphans' 

Court.     President  Judge  Coxe  i-  s:ti,i  by  Brown- 
to  have  held  "a  highly  respectable  pod- 
twyer  and  a  judge."     He  was  admitted  to 

the  bar  in  1780. 

icob  Hush  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sep- 
17,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  ol  tl 

Court,  and  also  of  the  High  Court  of  Krror-  ami  Ap- 

,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  L790. 
Hewasa  brother  of  l>r.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  ■ 

in  1746.  lie  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  176.'.. 
He  died  Jan.  6,  1820      Bi  >wn  -■.■•-   ■■  him,— 
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"Ik- win  h  mini  .if  grout  iil.ilitj  and  great  firmness  and  decision  of 
character.     He  was  also  i loquent  man.    I'.. 

mens  injudicial  i-luqiii'iiC"  111. in-  imprcsBive  tlnui  those  charges  which  tie 
delivered  .luring  In*  ...'rupali..n  ..f  111.'  I..'iich.      \n  a.  'lira!.-  eh a  of  his 

style  ,,,,.  readily  be  formed  from  an  extract  of  his  charge  to  a  grand 
jury  in  1808,  and  his  sent  n  Richard  Smith  for  the 

mnrdei  of  Care  a  in  1811  W  a  refei  as  much  to  the  m  i 
prodnctlone  an  to  their  literary  and  intellectual  power.  .  .  .  Some  of  his 
early  literal y  essays  were  iis.-iiheil  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  for  their  terse- 
ness and  cleai  nesa  were  worthy  of  him. .  . .  Judge  Rush's  charges  to  the 
jury  - 'in  i  .1  ly,  mill  his  legal  decisions,  were  marked  hy  soundness  of 
prim  Iple  and  closet  ing.     Hai  ing   been  a  judge  of  the 

Supreme  Court  and  ..f  the  High  Court  of  Errora  and  Appeals,  he  never 
rtisfied  in  his  position  in  the  Commou  1'leas,  yet  his  up- 
■u.  t  and  unquestionable  abilities  always  secured  to  him 

the    respc't  and  r.  .11  fi.lence,  if   lint  the  atta.  hill.  'lit.  uf  h\<  a-.-"Ci  a!.--,  the 

:  "  bar,  and  the  entire  community.    He  was  one  of  the  gen- 
id  si  lined,  plain  in  his  attire,  and  unobtrusive  in  his  de- 
portment ;  hut  while  nhservantof  his  duties  toward  ..Unas, he  Mas  never 
f..rg.'tfnl  "f  the  res;.ect  to  wliieh  he  was  himself  justly  entitled." 

The  fame  achieved  by  Jared  Ingersoll  was  well 
sustained  by  his  two  sons.  Charles  J.  and  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll  were  both  eminent  at  the  bar  and  in  politics, 
though  in  the  latter  field,  which  is  not  often  the  case 
with  brothers,  they  widely  differed,  the  elder  being  a 
stanch  Democrat,  and.  the  younger  a  Whig,  though 
less  prominent  in  political  action. 

Charles  Jared  Ingersoll  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  same  day  as  Thomas  Sergeant.  He  became 
conspicuous  in  politics  and  as  an  author.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1813-15,  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Pennsylvania  from  1815  to  1829, 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  the  county  in  1830- 
31,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict in  1841-49.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitutional  Convention  of  1837-38.  In  his 
later  years  he  was  a  frequent  candidate  for  Congress, 
without  success,  and  he  was  well  known  politically. 
He  died  May  14,  1862. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  was  admitted  June  2,  1807, 
and  for  many  years  held  a  high  position.  He  kept 
out  of  political  life  until  the  time  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  held  political 
opinions  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1835  to  1837,  and 
from  1841  to  1849.  He  was  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  England  from  1850  to  1853.  He  died  Feb. 
20,  1868.  He  was  president  of  Select  Council  from 
1832  to  L834.  Both  these  are  noticed  in  the  chapter 
on  literature. 

John  Bannister  Gibson  was  born  at  Cumberland, 
Pa.,  in  November,  L780.  He  was  the  son  of  Col. 
1 ..  .'i  .  i  ribson,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  was 
killed  at  the  defeal  of  St.  Clair,  in  1791.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  was  then  eleven  years  old.  His 
mother,  who  was  of  the  family  of  West,  one  of  the 
most  gentle  in  Ireland,  though  sorely  pinched  for 
many  years  alter  her  husband's  death,  stimulated  and 
helped  her  son  continuously.  "  My  poor  mother,"  he 
said  once,  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  his  ma- 
ternal aftcestry,  "struggled  with  poverty  during  the 
■   lived  after  my  father's  death,  and 


having  borne  up  till  she  had  placed  me  at  the  bar 
died."  His  collegiate  studies  were  pursued  at  Dick- 
inson College,  and  on  their  completion  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  under  Judge  Duncan,  who  was  his 
kinsman,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  of  his  continued  struggles  for  sup- 
port, and  the  compass  of  his  ambitious  hopes,  after 
he  came  to  the  bar, — first,  his  going  to  Beaver  County, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  thence  to  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  thence  again  to  Carlisle.  A  curious  anecdote  is 
told  of  him  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  another  lawyer  had  slandered  him,  on 
his  meeting  with  the  latter  he  gave  him  a  flogging. 
The  assailed  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  Meanwhile 
he  had  ascertained  that  his  informant  was  mistaken 
in  the  person  who  had  offended.  Gibson,  however, 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  then,  seeking 
out  the  real  offender,  flogged  him.  When  the  matter 
was  explained  to  the  challenger  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  apology  extended  by  Gibson,  and  through  the 
interference  of  Judge  Duncan  the  matter  was  amica- 
bly settled.  In  1812  he  received  the  appointment 
of  president  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Tioga  County,  and  on  the  death  of  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge,  in  1816,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Snyder 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Judge  Gibson's  rank  is  among  the  very  highest  of 
Pennsylvania  judges.  In  the  matter  of  personal 
character  his  reputation  was  on  a  level  with  the  best. 
Higher  praise  than  that  is  not  possible,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  character  has  ever  been  cultivated 
and  appreciated  by  the  bench  of  that  State.  The 
assurance  of  his  incorruptible  integrity,  an  agreeable 
judgment  that  was  unsusceptible,  either  of  bias  or 
prejudice,  a  mind  of  uncommon  quickness  and  width 
of  comprehension  qualified  him  eminently  for  judi- 
cial service,  aud  made  him  be  regarded  with  profound 
respect  by  all  classes.  On  the  death  of  Tilghman,  in 
1827,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  presided 
over  the  court  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  until  the  judges  were  made  elective  by  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1850,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  five  judges  elected  by  the  people,  but  on 
drawing  lots  for  the  terms,  the  shortest  term,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  chief  justiceship,  was  drawn  by  Judge 
Black.  He  remained,  however,  a  member  of  the 
court  until  his  death,  in  1853.  Judge  Black,  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  very  able  panegyric  pronounced  after 
his  death,  said,  "Abroad,  he  has  for  very  many 
years  been  thought  the  great  glory  of  his  native 
State.  Doubtless  the  whole  commonwealth  will 
mourn  his  death.  We  all  have  good  reason  to  do 
so.  The  profession  of  the  law  has  lost  the  ablest  of 
its  teachers,  this  court  the  brightest  of  its  ornaments, 
and  the  people  the  steadfast  defender  of  their  rights, 
so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  protected  by 
judicial  authority." 

Peter  Stephen   Du  Ponceau  was  one  of  the  most 
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eminent  of  the  men  who  came  on  after  the  Revolution, 
and  he  is  specially  to  be  commended  for  the  services 
he  rendered  in  the  matter  of  putting  the  standard  of 
law  studies  and  law  literature  upon  a  high  eminence  ; 
many  are  the  anecdotes  preserved  of  this  French- 
man, justly  eminent,  as  well  for  professional  attain- 
ments as  in  other  departments  of  mental  culture.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe>,  on  the  west  coast  of 


tried  for  libel  on  Governor  McKi 
showing  uncommon  abilitii  r  1811   be 

was  appointed  attorney-general  ol  P 
held  the  office  for  only  om 
pointment  of  controller  of  the  United  8ta 
ury.     In    181  i    ilr   becami 

United  States,  which  position  hi   also  :  eld  for  three 

years.     He  was  temporary  Seen  tarj  ol  State  in  1817, 

France;   came  to  America,  when  seventeen  years  of     and  was  minister  from  the  I  i  England 


age,  as  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  of  Baron  Steuben, 
In  February,  1778,  he  was  appointed  brevet  captain, 
and  assisted  Steuben  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  dis- 
cipline in  the  American  army.  He  left  the  army 
in  1780,  became  secretary  of  Robert  M.  Living- 
stone, head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
October,  1781,  and  left 
that  post  in  May,  1783. 
He  then  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar 
June  24,  1785.  He  be- 
came eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession, particularly  in  the 
branches  of  civil  law  and 
foreign  law,  as  well  as  in 
constitutional  law,  under 
the  States  and  United 
States.  As  a  linguist  and 
philologist  he  was  pro- 
found. In  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy  he 
was  equally  learned.  He 
died  April  2, 1844. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  ad- 
mitted May  4,  1791,  was  a 
son  of  Judge  Francis  Hop- 
kinson. Joseph  was  born 
Nov.  12, 1778.  He  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  After  his  admis- 
sion he  practiced  a  short 
time  at  Easton,  but  soon 
returned  to  Philadelphia. 
He  was  counsel  for  Dr. 
Rush  in  the  suit  against 

Cobbett  in  1799,  and  appeared  for  the  Northampton 
insurgents  before  Judge  Chase  in  1800.  He  was  < 
member  of  Congress  from  1816  till  1820.  He  resided 
in  New  Jersey,  1820-23';  then  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, resumed  practice,  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  United  StatesJDistrict  Court  in  1828,  and  held  that 
position  until  his  death,  in  1842.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1837.  As  the  author  of  the  song, 
"Hail,  Columbia!"  his  name  is  known  throughout 
the  country. 

Richard   Rush,   a   man  of  excellent    parts,  would 
have  become  a  great  lawyer  but  for  his  fondnes 
politics,  in   which   the   greater  part  of  his   life   was 
spent.     His  defense  of  Duane  when  the  latter  was 


■r- 


from  1817  to  1825.  In  the  latter  year  be  h 
by  President  Adams,  who  made  him  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  candidate  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  in  1828,  upon  the  same  ticket  with 
President  John  Quincy  Adam-.  Both  wen 
He  was  sent  to  England  in  1836,  by  President  Jack- 
son, to  obtain  the  Smith- 
sonian  legacy  of  over  a 

half-million  doll: 

minister  to  France,  from 

m,   his    country- 
seat,   near    Philadelphia, 

July  30,  1859. 

ivalader, 
admitted    in    I  ii 

practice,  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the 
manages 

of  the  I'eiin  famil]  Hi 
was  well  known  through 
his  connection  with  the 
military,  having  bi 

cavalry,  after- 
tenant-colonel  of 
;:t  of  cavalry, 
brigadier  general  during 
the  war  with  i  treat  Brit- 
ain, and  subsequently  was 
major-general  of  the  Eir.-t 

26,  L841.     He  was  the  son 
of  Gen.  John  Cadwalader 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  fatherol 
Cadwalader.  the  first  of  whom  was  for  m  i 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  while  the 
second  was  brigadier-general  and  major 
the  armj  rin8  tl"'  "ar  "'''' 

Mexico  and  with  the  Southern  state-  during  the  »ar 
of  the  Rebellion. 

that  body  of  lawyers  was  a 
iaps,  as  much  as  any  othi 
tnd  judge-,  who 
and  who  have,  more  perhaps  than 
sion,  a  keen  sense  of  the  humoi 
Hebrew. 

Sampson   Levj  was  born  in  1761.     A  mind  quite 
limited   in   it-  grasp,  compared  with   thot 


^^C^C^ZeS/. 
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great  men  with  whom  he  associated  upon  terms  of 
equality,  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  legal  princi- 
ples, never  having  been  a  student  of  any  sort,  yet  by 
activity,  wit  and  humor,  and  a  certain  sort  of  audacity 
that  was  offensive  to  nobody,  he  was  enabled  to  rise 
int..  comparatively  fine  practice,  and  hold  his  own  in 
some  sort  of  fashion,  with  the  best,  and  become  one 
hi  the  favorites  among  the  bar.  The  absurdities  that 
he  often  committed  did  him,  it  appears,  more  service 
than  harm,  and  his  unlimited  volume  of  speech  made 
him  seem  to  many  juries  and  outside  listeners  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  day.  There  is  no 
man  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  of  whom  the  anecdotes 
that  have  been  preserved  are  so  abundant  with  raci- 
ness.  He  frequently  succeeded  in  his  causes  by 
means  which  could  perhaps  have  occurred  to  none 
other  than  himself,  the  peculiarity  of  which  con- 
tributed to  make  him  the  most  interesting  man  of  the 
time.  Judge  Washington  once  said  of  him  that  "  he 
was  the  most  troublesome  speaker  at  the  bar,  as  in 
beating  every  bush,  in  sporting  phrase,  he  sometimes 
started  game  which  he  almost  immediately  left  for 
the  judge  to  hunt  down."     He  died  in  1831. 

Sergeant  is  another  of  the  names  destined  to  be 
made  and  continued  illustrious  in  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia. Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  September,  1777,  was  born  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1746.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  studied  law  with  Richard  Stock- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey, 
where  he  practiced  for  some  years.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  New  Jersey  in  Congress  during  a  portion 
of  1776-77.  In  July  of  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  selected,  together  with  Mr.  Patter- 
son, attorney-general  of  New  Jersey,  as  law  counselor, 
to  assist  the  judge  advocate  upon  the  court-martial  of 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  on  account  of  the  evacuation  of  Ti- 
conderoga  in  1778.  He  was  counsel  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  controversy  with  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  concerning  the  Wyoming  lands,  in  1782. 
He  resigned  the  attorney-generalship  in  1780,  and 
was  in  practice  until  1793,  when,  being  upon  the 
committee  of  health  during  the  yellow  fever  visita- 
tion, he  took  the  infection,  and  died  in  the  month  of 
October  of  that  year. 

fin. mas  Sergeant,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  14, 
1782,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  June  8, 1802.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  Mayor's  Court  of  the  city  from  April  22, 
1806,  tn  .May  10,  1809.  After  he  left  the  bench  of  the 
District  Court  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth, Dec.  16,  1817,  and  resigned  on  the  6th  of 
duly,  1819.  In  the  same  year  he  became  attorney- 
general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  office  for  one 
year,  being  succeeded  by  Thomas  Elder.  He  was 
postmaster  of  the  city  from  1828  to  1833,  appointed 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  Feb. 
3,  1834,  and  held  that  office  until  L846,  when  he  re- 
signed.    He  died  May  8,  1860.     Judge  Mitchell  says 


of  Thomas  Sergeant:  "In  person  he  was  singularly 
unlike  his  distinguished  brother  John,  but  though 
not  possessing  the  same  brilliant  forensic  qualities,  he 
was  fully  equal  to  his  brother  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment and  depth  of  learning."  It  may  be  added  that 
the  brothers  were  unlike  in  appearance  as  well  as  in 
stature.  John  Sergeant  was  a  small,  dapper  man, 
who  was  very  particular  as  to  his  dress  and  appear- 
ance, while  Thomas  Sergeant  w-as  careless  and  slouchy, 
wearing  awkwardly-cut  clothes,  and  being  sometimes 
seen  in  the  public  streets  with  a  colored  bandanna 
handkerchief  tied  around  his  neck. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  family,  how- 
ever, was  John  Sergeant,  who  was  born  in  this  city 
in  1779.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Dickinson 
Sergeant,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
University  until  the  spring  of  1794,  when  he  went  tn 
Princeton  College  and  graduated  in  September,  1795. 
After  leaving  college  he  entered  the  counting-house 
of  .Messrs.  Ellison  and  John  Perot,  but  afterward 
changed  his  intentions  and  entered  in  March,  1797, 
the  office  of  Jared  Ingersoll.and  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law.  In  July,  1799,  before  reaching  the  age  ot 
twenty,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  advance  in 
the  profession  was  rapid,  and  in  1800  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  prosecute  for  the  commonwealth  in  Chester 
County,  and  during  that  and  subsequent  years  prose- 
cuted also  in  Philadelphia.  In  1S02  he  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  commissioner  of  bankruptcy,  and 
in  1805,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Having  declined  a  re-election  in  1806,  he  was 
again  elected  in  1807  to  the  Legislature.  During 
1807  and  1808  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Inland  Navigation,  and  in  that  capacity 
reported  the  first  act  giving  the  direct  aid  of  the  State 
to  internal  improvements,  a  cause  which  he  had  deeply 
at  heart,  and  to  which  he  never  refused  his  assistance. 
The  amount  appropriated  was  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  turnpike  roads.  At  the  same  session  he  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  was  passed,  prohibiting  masquer- 
ades, which  he  considered  dangerous  to  public  morals, 
the  care  of  which  he  never  lost  sight  of. 

In  1815  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  district 
composed  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  and 
county  of  Delaware,  and  was  elected  from  the  same 
district  to  the  three  following  Congresses,  the  last 
time  in  1820,  without  opposition,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term  he  declined  a  re-election  and  devoted  him- 
self again  exclusively  to  his  profession. 

Mr.  Sergeant  took  his  seat  in  Congress  at  an  inter- 
esting period.  It  was  the  first  session  after  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1812.  He  gave  from  the  beginning  his 
earnest,  active,  and  efficient  support  to  the  bill  framed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
recommended  by  .Mr.  Madison,  for  the  relief  of  the 
finances  of  the  country.  Another  topic  of  vast  im- 
portance during  his  early  career  in  Congress,  in  rela- 
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tion  to  which  he  rendered  distinguished  service,  was 
what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Missouri  question. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1820,  he  delivered  one  of  the 
best  reasoned  and  most  able  speeches  that  had  ever 
been  heard  in  the  hall  of  either  House  of  Congress. 
His  efforts  were  also  directed  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bankrupt  law  which  he  had  deeply  at  heart. 
Mr.  Sergeant,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  the  conscientious  adherence  to  his  principles, 
earned  that  distinction  which  gave  him  a  national 
reputation;  and  the  influence  which  he  acquired  in 
Congress  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  lottery 
had  been  introduced,  he,  by  a  few  words,  not  only 
defeated  the  bill  itself,  but  so  effectually  awakened 
the  feelings  of  the  House 
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that  they  ordered  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Active  as  he  was  on 
the  higher  and  more 
general  questions  which 
were  presented,  he  never 
neglected  those  which 
were  locally  important 
to  his  constituents.  The 
bills  for  constructing  the 
Breakwater,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  mint,  anil 
the  Chesapeake  and  Del- 
aware Canal,  afford  a 
few  of  many  instances  he 
served  the  districts  he 
represented. 

In  1826  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  minis- 
ter from  the  United  States 
to  what  was  commonly 
called  the  Congress  of 
Panama.  In  1832  he  was 
taken  up  as  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  Vice-President. 

In  1836  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  on  its  assembling,  in  1837, 
was  chosen  president.  In  1S40  he  was  again  elected 
to  Congress,  from  which  he  retired  in  1841. 

On  Gen.  Harrison's  election,  he  was  tendered   a 
place  in  the  cabinet,  and  shortly  afterward  declined     the  former  in  perauaaivi  aese      II'   was  not  only  thor- 
the  appointment  of  minister  to  Great  Britain.      '  oughly   honest    in   conduct,  but    hi'   verj 

His  last  public  official  function  was  discharged  in     before  juries   hail  the  Bound  of  h 
1847,  when  he  was  selected  on  the  part  of  tin-  United     that  was  irresistibly  persuasive.     I 


dent  of  that  board  until  the  period  ..!'  bis  departure 
to  Mexico. 

Hi  acted  as  president  of  the  Hon 
the  date  of  it-  establishmen 
the  Apprentices'  Library,  and  lor  many  yi 
wa-.  in  the  city  no  meeting  of  importance  to  which  he 
did  not  attend.     During  this  period  he  « 
in  a  laborious  profession. 

In  the  eause  of  charity  In-  was  never  appi 
vain.    11,.  was  connected  with  many  of  our  charitable 
institutions,  and  in  some  of  them  took  a  more  active 
part  than  might  have  been  thought  consistent  with 
his  various  public  and  professi  >nal  occupations. 

Through  life  he  fulfilled  all  public  functions  faith- 
fully, sought  none  unworthily.     By  his  inflexible  in- 

netit  ability,  bead 

tre  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
richly  earned  the  honors 
which  are  now  paid  to  bis 

memory. 

We  have  spob 
eral   time-  befon 

i  "tic  of  the  bench 
the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia.   There  never  was 
a  bar  at  which  chicanery 

and    pretension 

opportunities  (bi 

fill  practice.     Already  old 
lanon  that  a  law- 
yer,  to    he    respected,   it' 

he  had  not  L'reat  abili- 
ties  and   L'reat    learning, 

must  at  least  he  a  L'eiitle- 
inan.  It  i-  a  canon  that 
ever  has  been  adhered 
to,  and  no  bar  in  any 
State    in    the    Dnion   can 

count    a    larger    number 

of   men    who    adhered    to 

it   with   constant,  cheer- 
ful    fidelity     throughout 
fe.      \'    who 
Mr.  Sergeant  remember  him  with  a  regard  that  is 
made  up  both  of  profound  respect  and  a  feeling  like 

affection.      <ireat  as  he  was.  In-  never  parted  from  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  he  had  :i-  a  child. 
an  orator  as  [ngersoll  or  Lewis,  he  yet  appn 


States  as  an  arbitrator  to  determine  the  controversy 
then  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Dela- 
ware as  to  the  title  of  the  Peapatch  Island,  and 
which  was  definitely  settled  by  his  award. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners under  the  act  of  1825,  and  was  the  presi- 


that  without  the  consciousness  ol  il   he  bad  the 

art  of  getting   himself  into   the  jury-box,  and   there 

take  a  part  with  his  fellow-jurors  in  deciding  upon 
his  case.     We  know  how  unalterably  upright  he  was 

when  we  are    told    that  on  the  prosper!  ,,t   the  failure 

of  the  s.huylkill  Navigation  Company,  »i. 
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proposed  to  him  to  sell  out  his  stock  in  time  to  pre- 
vent disaster,  he  answered,  " No.     I   have  launched 

my  fortune  in  the  same  boat  with  others,  many  of 
whom  have  relied  upon  my  opinion  and  my  example 
as  to  the  probable  safety  of  the  investment.  There 
are  many  that  can  bear  the  loss  less  than  I  can,  but 
whether  or  not,  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  common 
peril,  and  save  my  money  at  the  expense  of  others, 
as  well  as  of  my  own  character.  If  they  lose,  I  will 
lose,  and  then  no  man  can  question  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  my  motive.  Not  a  share  of  mine  shall 
be  sold."  When  such  qualities  belong  to  a  man  of 
great  abilities  and  favorable  opportunities,  it  is  im- 
possible to  properly  estimate  his  value  to  his  gener- 
ation. The  eulogy  of  Mr.  Sergeant  by  his  great 
rival,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  following  brief  extracts  are  so  fine  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  give  them,  wishing  we  had  space 
for  more:  "  Whatever  he  studied,  he  knew  well,  and 
when  he  left  the  office  (or  going  thence  to  the  bar) 
he  was  as  accomplished  a  student  as  was  ever  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  I  have  seen  his  great  powers  in 
their  bud, — you  have  seen  them  in  their  bloom.  It 
was  the  flower  more  fully  developed,  but  having  from 
iie  tn  luth  of  my  first  impression,  no  more  fresh- 
ness  "i  beauty  to  me,  at  any  hour,  than  when  I  saw 
it  at  its  opening."  "In  addition  to  great  quickness, 
grasp  of  thought,  and  power  of  comprehension,  he 
derived  through  an  excellent  education  the  art  of 
arranging  his  argument  with  perfect  skill,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  most  finished  and  effective  logic, 
and  he  was  able  to  penetrate  the  want  of  it  in  any- 
body that  was  opposed  to  him."  .  .  .  "He  marched 
to  his  conclusions  by  a  path  or  paths  that  he  was 
willing  to  let  everybody  trace  and  examine,  after  he 
had  completed  the  passage, — and  it  was  not  safe  for 
any  man  to  do  otherwise  with  him."  .  .  .  "He  did 
not  like  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  thinking, — he 
thought  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  to  corroborate  or 
to  rectify  his  thoughts.  It  was  his  striking  way,  and 
while  sometimes  it  exposed  him  to  inconvenience,  at 
other  times  it  gave  him  a  sort  of  electric  power  that 
was  altogether  marvelous."     He  died  in  1852. 

William  Sergeant,  son  of  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1847.  He  studied  law  under 
Benjamin  Gerhard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1850.  He  held  a  prominent  position  at  the  bar,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  received  a  captaincy  in 
the  Twelfth  I  nited  States  Infantry,  and  was  noticed 
for  his  gallantry  in  the  Peninsular  and  the  Other  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  participated.  He  was  afterward 
commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
'lenili  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  On  the  31st  of 
Mai  eh,  L865,  lie  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  his  thigh 
while  resisting  a  desperate  attack  on  the  White  Oak 
road  near  the  lioynton  Plank-road,  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, Ya..from  which  he  died  on  heard  of  the  hospital 


steamboat  "Connecticut,"  while  on  his  way  home, 
April  11,  1865.  Col.  Sergeant  was  an  amiable,  ac- 
complished, and  warm-hearted  gentleman,  a  writer 
of  marked  ability,  and  a  gallant  officer. 

Benjamin  Gerhard,  by  marriage  connected  with  this 
family,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1812,  and  received 
a  preliminary  education  at  the  school  of  Professor 
Espy.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1828, 
and  studied  law  under  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Sergeant,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Gas 
Works  for  many  years,  member  of  City  Council, 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Academy;  a  vestry- 
man of  St.  James'  Church  ;  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  and  Historical  Societies,  and  of 
the  Episcopal  Corporation  for  Widows.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  late  civil  war  he  was  appointed 
provost-marshal  of  the  city  to  superintend  the  draft, 
and  performed  the  duties  without  compensation.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  an  officer  of  the  Union 
League.  He  died  June  18,  1864.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished lawyer  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  legal 
science,  and  edited  "  Starkie  on  Evidence,"  "  Wil- 
liams on  Personal  Property,"  and  other  text-books. 
In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  lawyer,  he 
possessed  an  extensive  general  education.  The  char- 
'  acterof  Mr.  Gerhard  was  one  of  purity  and  candor; 
his  anxiety  about  the  affairs  of  the  nation  was  intense, 
and  he  became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  to  which  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  given,  and  for  which  he 
gladly  would  have  died. 

One  of  John  Sergeant's  students  is  still  prac- 
ticing law  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  citizens.  Eli  K.  Price 
was  born  on  the  20th  of  July,  1797,  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine  was  fought.  He 
is  the  third  son  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,  the 
father  being  the  fifth  in  the  line  of  lineal  descent 
from  Philip  Price,  who  came  into  Pennsylvania  with 
the  Welsh  settlers,  who,  in  1682,  took  up  Merion, 
Haverford,  and  Radnor  townships,  Chester  Co.,  and 
subsequently  overspread  into  Newtown,  Goshen,  and 
Uwchlan  townships. 

The  early  education  of  Eli  K.  Price  was  obtained 
at  Friends'  Western  School,  in  the  county  in  which 
he  was  born.  The  first  inclination  of  Mr.  Price,  when 
nearing  his  majority,  was  in  the  line  of  commercial 
life,  and  he  entered  the  shipping-house  of  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  definite  em- 
barkation upon  mercantile  pursuits.  He  had  ever 
been  an  industrious  student  and  a  comprehensive 
reader,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  concluded  that 
a  professional  life  was  more  in  accord  with  his  tastes. 
He  accordingly  entered  the  law-office  of  John  Ser- 
geant, where  he  applied  himself  with  his  wonted 
diligence  to  the  mastering  of  legal  problems.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  on  the  28th  of 
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May,  1822,  and  is  now  its  senior  member  in  actual 
practice. 

Early  in  his  professional  career  Mr.  Price  evinced 
great  aptitude  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  law. 
He  speedily  attained  a  very  high  position  in  his 
profession,  and  to-day  he  stands,  with  two  or  three 
other  eminent  jurists,  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  this 
city.  Pursuing  the  course  usually  followed  by 
successful  practitioners,  his  inclination  and  readings 
led  him  toward  a  specialty  in  civil  practice, — the 
law  of  real  estate.  He  has  long  held  the  proud 
position  of  being  the  leading  authority  upon  the  law 
relating  to  real  property  at  the  bar.  The  well-known 
act  of  Assembly  of  April  18,  1853,  entitled  "An  Act 
relating  to  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  real  estate," 
popularly  known  by  all  lawyers  as  the  "  Price  Act," 
is  his  handiwork,  and  in  1874  he  published  an  ad- 
mirable treatise  upon  the  act  in  question,  which 
contains  much  valuable  historical  and  technical  in- 
formation. He  has  published  other  legal  works, 
chief  among  which  is  the  "  Law  of  Limitation  and 
Liens  against  Real  Estate." 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Price  attained  deserved  dis- 
tinction within  the  sphere  of  his  profession,  but  he 
has  also  served  with  honor  in  a  number  of  important 
public  positions.  He  represented  Philadelphia  in 
the  State  Revenue  Boards  of  1845  and  1848,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1854-56.  To  the 
latter  office  he  was  chosen  over  the  regular  candidates 
of  the  two  political  parties  then  existing.  He  had  i 
been  especially  selected  as  a  candidate  by  many  rep-  , 
resentative  residents  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
with  a  view  to  having  a  diligent  effort  made  looking 
toward  the  union  of  the  several  townships,  boroughs, 
and  districts  of  the  county,  to  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
energy  that  the  charter  of  Feb.  2,  1854,  known  as  the 
"Consolidation  Act,"  was  granted.  The  history  of 
the  movements  looking  to  and  following  the  consolida- 
tion was  written  and  published  by  him,  in  1873,  in 
a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pages. 
During  his  senatorial  term  of  three  years,  many  im- 
portant statutes  were  passed,  which  had  been  drafted 
by  him.  Except  his  membership  of  the  State  Revenue 
Board  and  the  State  Senate,  he  has  held  no  public 
office  save  that  of  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission, 
upon  which  he  has  served  since  its  organization,  in 
1867,  to  the  present  time. 

Besides  devoting  his  energies  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  and  in  the  incumbency  of  the  offices 
mentioned,  he  has  found  time  to  give  considerable 
attention  to  matters  educational,  scientific,  and  his- 
torical. He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  president 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  University  Hospital, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
president  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
etc.  In  the  successful  operation  of  each  of  these 
institutions  he  takes  a  very  active  interest. 


Throughout  his  varied  and  well-spent  career,  al- 
though apparently  overburdened  with   the 
hensiveness  of  his  pursuits  and  tbi 
mands,  he  has  found  opportunity  to 
lication  a  great  variety  of  rich  material  upon  many 
phases  of  political,  social,  and  moral  economy.     In 
addition  to  the  legal  works  already  menti 
the   "  History  of  the  Consolidation,"   he 
pared  treatises  upon  the  following  subjects  which 
were  read  before  the  Philosopl 

sequently  published:   "The  Trial   by  Jury"  (1863), 
"The  Family  as  an  Element  of  Govern 
"Some  Phases  of  Modern  Philosophy"    l872),"The 
Glacial  Epochs"  (1876),  "Sylviculture"    Lt 
"The  Rockery  at   the  University  ol    > 
(1881).    All  of  these  treatises  display  rare  inti 
power,  extensive  research,  and  recondite  literary  intui- 
tion.   Besides  these  public  writings,  he  lias  prepared 
two  other  volumes,  printed   for  private  circulation, 
which  evince  equally  us  strong  and   commendable, 
though  different    phases  of,  head  and  heart   power, 
namely,  a  memoir  of  his  father  and  mother,  Philip 
and  Rachel  Price,  written  with  true  filial   I 

and  delicacy,  and  a  monograph  itaining  a  sketch 

of  the  life  of  a  daughter,  penned  with  al 
yet  dispassionate  devotion.  He  is  still  much  given 
to  literary  pursuits,  although  now  1 1884]  eighty-seven 
years  of  age.  The  subjects  which  of  late  have  en- 
grossed his  attention  tend  less  toward  the  diven 
realms  of  practical  ethics  and  abstract  metaphysics 
than  toward  religions  and  spiritual  theme-. 

In  general  terms  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  no 
Philadelphian  to-day  stands  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens,  whether  as  a  courteous 
gentleman,  a  ripe  scholar,  or  a  sound  lawyer.  This 
opinion  was  but  voiced  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Sharawood,  at  the  banquet  given  in  the  hitter's  honor, 
on  Dec.  20,  1882,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  concluding  an  address 
replete  with   learning  and  reminiscence  Ju 

wood  said,  "I  will  ask  your  indulgence 
moments  longer,  while  I  express  the  gratification   I 
feel  at  being  honored  with  the  presence  here  of  the 
venerable  gentleman  who  sits  by  my  side.    Mr.  Eli 

IS  the  chairman  of  the. nnittee  by  whom 

mined  for  admission  to  the  bar  more  than 
fifty-one  year-  ago.     1 1  ie  examination  was  a  thorough 

one,  for  then,  as  now.  everything  which    it   was   his 
duty  to  do  was  done  well.      I  have  no  dou 
great   many  mistakes,  but  he  was   kind  and 
ate  enough  nottocorrect  them.     We  all  know  how 
laborious,  useful,  and  honorable  bis 
mal  life  has  been,  and  he  ie  - 

in  old  age  as  sound  and  ri|" 

Henry     Baldwin,    born     in    Col  ' 

while  young  to   Pennsylvania, 

in  1798.     He  pra 

at  Pittsburgh,  and 
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On  the  death  of  Judge  Washington,  Baldwin  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  it  was  on  his  very  first 
appearance  at  Trenton,  when  about  to  take  his  posi- 
tion upon  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court,  that  he 
used  expressions  that  effectually  put  an  end  to  the 
time-honored  custom  of  receiving  the  judges  by  the 
marshal  and  his  suite  with  their  insignia,  and  being 
conducted  to  the  court.  When  he  came  out  of  bis 
lodgings  he  said,  in  pretended  simplicity,  "  Why,  j 
what's  the  matter,  boys?  What  are  you  doing  with 
all  these  sticks?"  The  old  bar,  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  decorous  usages  set  up  by  their  forefathers, 
saw  with  sadness  their  sudden  ludicrous  overthrow, 
and  at  first  it  was  feared  that  the  mantle  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor  had  not  fallen  upon  him  except  as 
a  mere  occupant  of  the  seat  that  had  been  vacated.  ! 
From  this  judgment,  however,  he  was  able  to  rise  by 
the  exhibition  of  talents  quite  superior  to  what  had 
been  known  of  him  in  this  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  an  amiability  and  generosity  quite  unex- 
pected from  so  rude  a  beginning.  He  was  also  found 
to  be  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  though  apparently 
sometimes  too  anxious  to  have  and  to  know  that  he 
had  the  favorable  opinions  of  others,  yet  never  con-  j 
descending  to  unworthy  arts  to  obtain  them.  The 
"  Forum"  thus  speaks  of  him  :  "  A  kinder  and  more 
conciliatory  judge,  and  one  who  had  stronger  sympa-  I 
thies  for  the  bar,  or  tenderer  consideration  for  its 
youthful  aspirants,  rarely,  if  ever,  graced  any  bench. 
.  .  .  He  was  not,  perhaps,  calculated  to  shine  in  the 
circles  of  fashionable  life,  although  his  manners  were 
exemplary;  but  he  was  calculated  to  shine  in  those 
higher  spheres  in  which  mere  fashionable  life  never  j 
showed  itself.  .  .  .  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
rough  school,  but  there  was  still  much  unction  in  his 
manners.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  from  his  nat- 
urally amiable  feelings.  That  is  a  merit  which  edu- 
cation rarely  gives,  and  still  more  rarely  takes  away." 
He  died  in  1844. 

Edward  King,  quite  unexpectedly  to  those  who  had 
seen  him  at  the  bar,  where  he  had  not  devoted  himself 
to  close  study,  became  eminent  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
very  considerable  preliminary  preparation.  Raised 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1825,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  even  the  bar,  he  became  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  notable  judges  that  ever  sat  in 
that  court.  "  He  proved,''  says  the  "  Forum,"  "  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  perhaps  the  best  judge  that  ever 
occupied  that  bench  since  it  was  first  created,  so  far 
as  regarded  its  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  at  least 
equal  to  any  in  the  civil  department  of  his  judicial 
duties.  Hi-  charges  to  the  jury  exhibited  great  per- 
spicuity ami  strength,  and  his  written  opinions  during 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  were  indicative 
of  much  research,  discrimination,  and  power.  If  his 
firmness  had  been  equal  to  his  legal  learning,  cer- 
tainly no  judge  ot  the  Common  Pleas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania would  have  been  entitled  to  a  loftier  position 
than     he    richly    merited.      Indeed,    it     is    doubtful 


whether  there  would  have  been  his  equal.  As  a 
criminal  lawyer  he  had  no  judicial  competitor." 

John  Cadwalader,  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  at  No.  172  Chestnut  Street,  near  Eighth, 
April  1,  1805,  and  resided  there  with  his  father,  and 
at  No.  266  Chestnut  Street,  until  the  latter,  about 
1815,  bought  the  mansion  of  Maj.  David  Lenox  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Arch  Streets.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
department  of  arts,  in  1821.  He  afterward  studied 
law  under  Horace  Binney,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  Sept.  30,  1825.  He  at  once  took  a  high  position 
as  a  lawyer,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  variety  of  his  learning, 
and  his  success  as  a  counselor.  He  was  in  active  and 
profitable  practice  for  many  years,  and  was  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  among  the  leaders  of  the 
bar. 

A  strong  Democrat  from  the  time  of  General  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Cadwalader  took  rank  among  the  prominent 
men  of  that  party,  and  sustained  his  faith  consistently 
amid  all  the  changes  of  opinion  which  gradually 
turned  many  of  his  early  associates  to  the  Whig  party, 
and  finally  to  the  Republican  party.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  composed  of  a  portion 
of  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery  Counties,  in  1855, 
and  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington for  a  single  term.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge 
John  K.  Kane,  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  District  Court  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  April  24,  1858.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  admiralty  practice  of  the  court,  which  in- 
creased immensely  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  by  the  improvement  in  our  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  became  more  thoroughly  than  it  ever  had 
been  before  a  science,  settled  in  doctrine  by  the 
admirable  character  of  his  decisions  and  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  learning. 

Thomas  Kittera  came  to  Philadelphia  with  his 
father  in  1801.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March  S, 
1808,  and  died  in  the  year  1834.  As  he  was  never  mar- 
ried, he  was  the  last  male  member  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Kittera's  office  and  residence  were  on  Walnut  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  (being  No.  140  old  style), 
and  it  was  here  that  Judge  Conrad  (whose  full  name 
was  Robert  Taylor  Conrad)  acquired  his  legal  educa- 
tion, and  possibly  his  taste  for  poetry  and  literature; 
for  Mr.  Kittera  was  a  man  of  fine  ability,  and  his 
reputation  for  literary,  as  well  as  for  legal  knowledge, 
still  lives  among  the  older  members  of  the  bar. 

Peter  A.  Browne,  admitted  .March  7,  1803,  was  in 
active  practice  for  many  years,  during  which  he 
was  prominent  in  public  affairs  as  captain  of  a 
company  of  volunteers,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  in  the  service  of  which  he  was 
very  earnest.  He  projected  the  Arcade  building, 
mi    Chestnut    Street,   and    the   Chinese    pagoda,   at 
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Benjamin  R.  Morgan,  admitted  to  the  bet  in  1786, 
became  one  of  the  law  judges  of  tl      D 
in  1821.      He  died  Nov.   19, 
years. 
Joseph  B.  McKean,  admitted  Sept.  10 

I  iovernor  Thomas  McKean,  and  somewhat 
conspicuous  in  politics  at  various  periods  Hi  ..  - 
appointed  associate  law  judge  of  the  District  Court 


Fa.rn.ount    He  gradually  dropped  away  from  law  to     from  1836  to  1839. 

sc.ence     He  became  mterested  m  geology  and  gave     gant  and  scholarly.     His  tastes  m 

a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  texture     diction   was  pure  and  pi,  |    ,,,,,    -,- 

and  peculiarities  of  hair  and  wool.     His  last  public 

appearance  as  a  lawyer  was  upon  the  trial  of  James 

Wood  for  the  murder  of  his  daughter,  in  September, 

1839,   and  of  Singleton   Mercer   for  the  murder  of 

Heberton  Hutchinson,  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in  March, 

1843.     In  those  cases  Mr.  Browne  brought  forward, 

for  the  first  time  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  or 

New  Jersey,  the  doctrine  of  "emotional  insanity,"  a 

novelty  to  the  law  previous  to  that  time.     In  both 

instances  his  clients  were  acquitted. 

Thomas  Burnside,  who  was  an  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1845  to  1858,  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  Feb. 
4, 1804.  He  left  the  city  afterward,  and 
during  many  years  as  a  lawyer  and 
judge  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  made  himself  known  quite  as  much 
by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  his 
simple  common  sense  as  by  his  eccen- 
tricities. He  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  an 
oddity  as  a  judge,  succeeding  in  this  re- 
gard to  the  reputation  of  Brackenridge. 
He  died  March  25,  1851,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

John  Swift,  admitted  March  16,  1811, 
became  well  known  in  connection  with 
military  affairs  as  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies  of  Washington  Guards,  col- 
onel of  regiment  of  militia,  and  candi- 
date for  brigadier-general  against  Col. 
Robert  Patterson.  He  was  also  a  prison 
inspector  and  mayor  of  the  city.  He 
held  the  latter  office,  altogether,  eleven 
years,  but  not  consecutively.  He  was 
mayor  from  1832  to  1837,  from  1839  to 
1841,  and  from  1845  to  1849.  At  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  alderman  of  the 
Eighth  Ward,— from  1855  to  1865.  Mr. 
Swift — "  Col.  John  Swift,"  as  be  was 
usually  called — was  prominent  in  politi- 
cal matters;  originally  as  a  Federalist, 
and  afterward  as  a  Clay  Whig,  lie  was 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  of  earnest 
convictions,  a  most  forcible  political  speaker,  and  the 
object  of  warm  and  devoted  admiration  anil  friend- 
ship by  bis  political  associates.    He  died  June  9, 1873. 

Nicholas  Biddle  was  admitted  to  practi 
1811.     He  was  scarcely  known  as  a  lawyer,  altl gh 


he  seems  to  have  kept 
Street.  He  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  liter- 
ature, art,  and  finance.  He  was  a  member  of  tin- 
State  Legislature  in  1810-11,  State  senator  in  1814, 
director  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1819,  was  pres- 
ident of  that  institution  from  1823  to  1836,  and  was 
president  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 


.  i!i  Joseph   Hemphill,  in  April.  1817.     He 
became  senior  law  judge  in  the  next  year,  and  con- 
tinued to  preside  in  that  court  until  Oct 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Hallowell. 
aeur  Morris,  who  was  admitted  I 
ice  at  No.  181   Chestnut     delphia  bar  in  1781,  practiced  law  in   PI 


lor  some   years.     A    nativi 

1752,  lie  had  been  conspicuous  in  lie    pol  • 

of  that  province.    Hi-  wa-  a  delegati 

of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  177V     Hi-  n 

her  ot  tie-  Contini  i 

phia,  from  1777  to  1780.     In  the 
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up  his  residence  in  this  city,  and  was  a  member  from  i 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Con-  | 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  United  States 
minister  to  France  from  1792  to  1794,  and   United 
States  senator  from  New  York  from  1800  to  1808. 

James  M.  Porter,  admitted  April  24,  1813,  prac- 
ticed law  in  this  city  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  j 
went  to  Easton,  Northampton  Co.    He  was  a  member  | 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1838,  and  was  j 
president  judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  District,  and 
afterward   of  the   Twenty-second   Judicial   District. 
He  died  at  Easton,  Nov.  11,  1862. 

William  J.  Duane,  admitted  June  13,  1815,  came 
into  the  profession  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  having 
previously  been  a  printer,  a  paper  dealer,  and  an 
editor.  He  was  the  friend  and  counsel  of  Stephen 
Girard,  was  one  of  the  executors  under  his  will,  and 
was  subsequently  a  director  of  Girard  College.  In 
the  line  of  his  profession  he  was  prosecuting  attorney 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  two  or  three  years.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  1833,  and  removed  him  from  that  office  on 
the  23d  of  September  of  the  same  year,  because  he 
refused  to  order  the  removal  of  the  government  de- 
posits from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon 
being  commanded  to  do  so.     He  died  Sept.  27,  1865. 

James  Page,  admitted  March  16,  1816,  was  con- 
spicuous for  many  years  iu  public  affairs,  and  was 
personally  popular.  He  was  a  volunteer  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  afterward  became  captain  of  the 
State  Fencibles,  a  company  which  survived  for  many 
years  others  which  were  established  about  the  same 
time.  He  was  also  at  one  time  colonel  of  a  volun- 
teer regiment.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  his  party.  He 
was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  from  1833  to  1841, 
county  treasurer  from  1842  to  1844,  collector  of  cus- 
toms from  1746  to  1849,  and  a  member  of  Select 
Council  for  the  Fifth  Ward  from  1866  to  1868.  He 
died  April  6,  1875,  aged  eighty  years. 

Since  the  death  of  Horace  Binuey,  in  1875,  James 
J.  Barclay  has  been  the  senior  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  and  as  such  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
He  was  born  in  this  city  on  Jan.  15, 1794  ;  his  father, 
John  Barclay,  was  a  merchant  and  atone  time  mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  quite  young  when  he  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  utter  which 
he  studied  law  with  James  Gibson,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  L815.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he 
hail  served  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  Camp  Du- 
pont  gained  his  military  experience  to  a  large  extent. 
A  iiei  the  close  of  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession  and  to  those  philanthropic  labors  which 
have  always  distinguished  him.  He  was  not  am- 
bitious of  public  office,  bu1  did  lor  a  time  serve  as  a 
membei  ami  afterward  as  president  of  the  Hoard  of 
School  Control  before  the  consolidation  of  the  city. 
His  writings,  though  not  voluminous,  have  always 
liable,  and  one  of  his  publications,  "  A  .Me- 


morial of  Abraham  Hutton,"  contains,  it  is  said,  the 
best  history  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
ever  given  to  the  public.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  his  collection  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city.  Since  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  in  1826,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
founders  and  co-workers  in  that  institution,  and  for 
forty-eight  years  its  president.  Not  the  House  of 
Refuge  alone,  but  other  institutions  have  profited  by 
his  philanthropic  labors,  the  public  appreciation  of 
which  was  so  justly  expressed  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  ninetieth  birthday,  at  a  public  reception  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Jan.  15,  1884. 
Upon  that  occasion,  surrounded  by  those  whom  he 
had  seen  grow  up  about  him,  his  past  and  present  col- 
leagues, intellectual  men  and  fair  women — by  the  best 
people  in  Philadelphia — he  received  the  sincere  con- 
gratulations of  them  all.  It  was  a  quaint,  impressive, 
and  dignified  sight,  this  gathering  of  wealth,  learning, 
enterprise,  and  beauty,  all  in  turn  speaking  kind 
words,  and  calling  up  the  history  of  the  past  to  this 
old  man,  who  bore  with  modesty  and  grace  the  almost 
reverential  tokens  of  regard  that  it  was  considered  a 
privilege  to  convey.  A  number  of  addresses  were 
delivered  during  the  evening,  and  the  Hon.  Eli  K. 
Price,  who  is  but  three  years  Mr.  Barclay's  junior, 
and  the  next  oldest  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
paid  the  aged  philanthropist  a  beautiful  tribute.  He 
said,  Mr.  Barclay  "  has  lived  all  his  life  as  God  wills 
that  man  should  live.  He  has  been  with  him  and 
cared  for  him,  and,  after  a  fuller  measure  of  years 
and  happiness,  will  gently  and  lovingly  take  him  to 
Himself." 

Charles  Chauncey,  Jr.,  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  bar  for  half  a  century.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles 
Chauncey,  LL.D.,  State's  attorney  in  Connecticut  in 
1776,  and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that  State 
from  1789  to  1793.  Charles  Chauncey,  Jr.,  was  born 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1777.  He  studied 
law  there,  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  1798,  aud 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  Jan.  7,  1 7 ; < 0 . 
He  held  no  public  office  of  importance,  but  as  a 
counselor  and  lawyer  held  a  place  with  Binney,  the 
Sergeants,  the  Ingersolls,  and  the  other  lights  of  the 
bar.  He  died  at  Wilmington,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1839. 

James  Thompson,  elected  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  Oct.  13,  1857,  was 
not  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  until  after  he  went 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  became 
chief  justice  in  1867.  and  held  that  dignified  position 
until  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1872.  He  died  in  the 
Supreme  Court  room  while  arguing  a  ease.  .Ian.  27, 
IsT  I.  aged  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  emphatically  a 
great  lawyer,  with  manners  affable  ami  pleasant,  which 
made  him  popular.  He  was  horn  in  Middlesex,  But- 
ler Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,1806,  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
became  a  journalist,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1829.     Engaging  in  polities,  he  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Legislature  from  Venango  and  Warren 
Counties  in  1832-34,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Erie  District  Court  in  1839, 
and  served  until  1845.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress.  He  held  that  office 
until  1851,  and  was  a  member  of  the  I 
again  in  1855. 

St.  George  Tucker  Campbell,  a  nephew  of  George 
M.  Dallas,  studied  law  witii  his  uncle,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Philadelphia  bar  July  6,  1835.  Pot 
twenty-five  years  he  was  in  successful  practice,  which 
was  incessant,  and  which  finally  brought  about  tin 
usual  effects  of  overwork.  As  an  advocate,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  remarkable  for  quickness  of  perception  and 
energy  in  presenting  his  views.  His  speeches  and 
arguments  were  usually' 
short,  but  he  had  the  facts 
so  concentrated  and  clas- 
sified that  sophistry  was 
swept  away,  and  the  clear- 
est statements  presented 
to  courts  and  juries.  In 
cross-examination  Mr. 
Campbell  was  so  sharp 
and  aggressive  that  no 
untruthful  witness  could 
successfully  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  attacks. 
He  retired  from  active 
practice  on  account  ot 
impaired  health  several 
years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  March 
20,  1874,  when  he  was  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Among  the  lawyers  ad- 
mitted in  1800  were  Hor- 
ace Binney,  March  31st, 
the  Nestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar.  Hewasasonof  BOBACl 
Dr.  Barnabas  Binney,  and 

was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  4, 1780.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  session 
of  1806-7,  and  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  Second 
District  as  representative  of  the  anti-Jackson  party 
for  a  single  term  from  1833  to  1835.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Common  Council  in  1810-11  and  1811-12, 
and  a  member  of  Select  Council  from  1816  to  1819. 
He  gave  but  little  time  to  public  office,  and  was  more 

interested  in  his  practice,  which  in  the  c 

became  very  valuable.  He  died  Aug.  12,  L875.  '  '"• 
of  his  most  celebrated  cases  was  that  of  Vidal  vs. 
The  City  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  meaning  of  Ste- 
phen  Girard's  will  was  the  subject  of  the  adjudica- 
tion. 

Elihu  Chauncey,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on 


cupied  for  man 

I"!>i,i great  respectability  in  thi 

he  never  held  public  office. 

Richard  Peters,  Ji 
was  admitti  i  Dec.  2,  L800.     If 

in  extensii  i 

I  the  courts  of  ■' 
•   preme,  Circuit,  and  District— he  was  very 
industrious.      Bis  contributions   to  that   branch   of 
mm-  are  comprised  in  tliirty  volumes,  and 
i 

books.     Be  was  United  States  district  attorney  from 
I 
William  Morris  Meredith,  who  was  adm 
16,  1817,  was  in  after-y<  are,  by  the  unanimous  agree- 
3ion,  lor  a  long  lime  at  the  head  of 
the  bar.    He  was  a  man 
of    extraordinary    legal 
learning,  of  great  quick- 
iprehension,  and 
of  Bolid  judgment 
Bpeaker  he  was  straight- 
forward   and    :•  i 
had     remarkable    ability 
in  grasping  tacts  and  in 
establishing    from    them 
the  real   points  at    issue. 
With  all  this,  be  would 
have been 

it'  it  had  not  been  tor  a 
il  play  of  humor 
which  be  possessed,  and 
which  was  available  as 
well  ill  illustration  of  an 
abstruse   theory  as   iii   a- 

si-tiiiL'  him  to  bridj 
the  weak  points  of  bis 
case.  Be  was  tl  i 
William  Meredith,  who 
had  been  city  solicitor  in 
1808  9,  1811  18,  and  in 
1816,  and  who  in  afV  r- 

lil'e   was    for   many    years 

president  of  the  Schuylkill  Bank.     William  M   Mere- 
dith  made   his   way    -lowly,  and   was   tor  some   wars 

in   very   moderate   practice.     He  was  ■  member  of 
-    ■■'  Ooun- 
cil  of  Philadelphia   1888   19,  was  president  of  that 
body  from    1884   to  the  end  of  the  term 
aI„l'  waa    i  district    attorney    I'm    IS. 

Be  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  I 
States  1849  50,  member  of  the  Constitul 
vention  of  Pennsylvania  in  L887,  attornej 
Pennsylvania  1861  67,  and  was  ■  mi  mbi  i 
dent  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  P 
nia  in  1878.  Be  died  A.ug.  17,181 
tour  years. 

The  lir-t  law-Student  of  William    M     Ml 

Richard  Vaux,  at 
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distinguished  lawyers  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Vaux  was  born  in  this  city,  on  Arch  Street,  above 
Second,  Dec.  19,  1816.  His  grandfather,  born  in 
England,  went  to  San  Domingo,  and  from  thence 
came  to  Philadelphia.  He  married  a  Miss  Roberts, 
granddaughter  of  the  first  "  Hugh"  Roberts.  Rob- 
erts Vaux,  the  father  of  Richard,  was  born  in  this 
city,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  present  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  aided  in  drawing  the 
first  act  of  Assembly  passed  on  the  subject.  He  was 
instrumental-  in  inducing  Governor  Wolf  to  present 
the  matter  in  his  annual  message,  and  was  afterward, 
for  fourteen  years,  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of 
Controllers  of  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
Roberts  Vaux,  also,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  object  of  imprisoning  criminals  should  be  their 
reformation  rather  than 
their  punishment,  and, 
with  this  end  in  view,  to 
propose  separate  confine- 
ment and  humanizing  in- 
fluences. After  repeated 
rebuffs  the  State  gave  its 
approval,  and  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  was  remod- 
eled on  the  plan  of  sepa- 
rate confinement.  Roberts 
Vaux  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  of  the  Blind 
Institutions,  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  kindred 
societies.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  discipline 
Chevalier  Wikoff,  in  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  an 
Idler,"  pays  a  hearty  tri- 
bute to  Roberts  Vaux, 
and  writes  further:  "The 
novel  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  malefac-  *  william  a: 

tors  made  a  sensation  in 

Europe,  and  France  sent  over  Messrs.  De  Tocqueville 
and  De  Beaumont,  England  Mr.  Crawford,  ami  Prussia 
Dr.  Julius  to  examine  and  report  on  the  two  systems. 
All  these  eminent  persons  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
cellular  system  of  Roberts  Vaux,  which  was  forthwith 
introduced  into  their  respective  countries."  Roberts 
Vaux,  although  not  a  lawyer,  was  a  judge.  He  \\a> 
appointed  associate  upon  the  bench  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  Oct.  30, 1835,  and  held  that  honorable  commis- 
sion until  his  death,  Jan.  8,  1836.  He  was  the  last 
lay  judge  of  that  court. 

Richard  Vaux  was  educated  almost  exclusively  by 
his  lather,  Roberts,  with  the  aid  of  private  tutors, 
whom  the  latter  selected  and  supervised.  \itn  hi 
had  finished  his  course  of  studies  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  becoming,  as  before  stated,  the  first  law-student 


of  William  M.  Meredith.  When  but  twenty  years  of 
age  young  Vaux  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  very 
shortly  afterward  he  received  a  note  from  John  For- 
sythe,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Van  Buren, 
asking  him  when  he  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe,  as 
he  understood  that  such  a  trip  was  contemplated. 
Pursuing  the  correspondence  that  ensued,  Secretary 
Forsythe  sent  the  young  attorney  a  written  request 
to  take  charge  of  a  package,  to  be  handed  to  him  the 
night  before  the  day  of  sailing,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  the  American  legation  in  London.  In  due  course 
of  time  the  package  was  placed  in  the  possession  of 
Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  United  States  minis- 
ter to  England,  father  of  ex-Senator  Stevenson,  of 
Kentucky.  Having  clone  this,  young  Vaux  was  de- 
livering some  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Stevenson  when 
the  minister  entered  the 
room,  and  to  his  young 
friend's  surprise,  said, 
"Come  down  stairs,  sir; 
I  have  made  you  secretary 
of  legation  ad  interim. 
One  of  the  dispatches  that 
you  brought  to  this  office 
directs  the  present  sec- 
retary to  report  to  one  of 
the  Continental  courts, 
and  you  must  fill  the  va- 
cancy." The  young  man 
protested,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  honor  was  thrust  upon 
him.  He  remained  in  the 
position  until  his  succes- 
sor, Benjamin  Rush,  was 
sent  from  the  United 
States  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  went  on 
the  continent.  After  a 
long  trip,  in  which  he  won 
attention  and  admiration 
everywhere  by  the  bril- 
meeedith.  liancy  of  his  conversation 

and  his  charms  of  per- 
son, Richard  Vaux  returned  to  London,  when  Mr. 
Stevenson  insisted  on  his  remaining  as  the  minister's 
private  secretary,  which  position  he  continued  to  oc- 
cupy until  1839.  In  October,  1839,  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  attractions  of  monarchical  governments,  and  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  to  find  himself  already  nomi- 
nated for  the  Legislature  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
Ninth  Ward  of  the  "old"  city.  The  Whig  majority 
in  the  ward  was  very  large,  and  the  result  was  obvious, 
even  at  the  time  of  his  nomination. 

In  L842  he  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
inspector  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary;  and  bringing 
to  bear  on  the  subject  involved  the  love  of  prison  re- 
form he  inherited  from  his  father,  has  won  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  leading  penol- 
ogists of  the  world.     He  has  served  as  inspector  for 
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forty-four  years,  and  during  that  time  has  prepared 
many  volumes  on  the  subject  of  penology,  in  all  of 
which  his  theory  of  hereditary  crime 
prominent  place.  Among  the  principal  papers  writ- 
ten by  him  on  this  subject  are  "  Penal,  an  Ele- 
ment in  Social  Science;"  "Crime-Cause;"  Short 
Talks  on  Crime-Cause  and  Convict  Punishment ;" 
"The  Convict,  his  Punishment,  and  How  Best  Ap- 
plied;" "The  Penalties  and  Prison-Life  of  American 
Convicts;"  and  "Short  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary."  At  the  United  States  Congress  of 
Delegates  convened  to  consider  Prison  Subjects,  held 
at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Vaux  was  elected  president,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  similar  congress  met  at  New- 
York,  over  which  he  was  also  chosen  to  preside. 

Owing  to  his  ability  in  the  discussion  of  penology 
and  other  phases  of  social  science,  he  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1840,  that  he  first 
attended  a  State  convention,  the  Democratic  del- 
egates gathering  in  Harrisburg.  There  was  a  very 
bitter  fight  between  the  Vau  Buren  and  Johnson  ele- 
ments, and  in  the  committee  that  was  appointed  on 
Mr.  Vaux's  motion  to  harmonize  the  convention, 
Simon  Cameron,  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  Morrow  B. 
Lowry,  John  W.  Forney,  Mr.  Vanamridge,  and 
Richard  Vaux  sat  together.  After  this  he  began 
the  practice  of  law,  but  in  August,  1841,  was  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  the  city.  He  would  not  have 
accepted  the  office  had  not  the  Whig  Councils,  im- 
mediately after  the  appointment  of  this  pronounced 
Democrat,  removed  from  the  recorder  all  salary  and 
other  emoluments,  leaving  but  the  bare  office.  This 
opposition  determined  his  course,  and  for  seven  years 
he  filled  the  position  with  an  acceptability  that  gained 
for  him  a  name  as  recorder  that  exists  to  this  day.  He 
published  a  legal  volume  entitled  "Recorders'  De- 
cisions," that  is  now  a  legal  treasure. 

About  this  time  in  the  old  city  the  Whigs  were 
still  largely  in  the  majority,  but  in  1842  the  Demo- 
crats induced  Richard  Vaux  to  lead  their  forlorn 
hope.  He  was  defeated  by  John  M.  Scott,  but  he 
cut  down  the  regular  Whig  majority.  In  184.") 
he  was  again  renominated,  Swift  being  the  Whig 
candidate,  and  Peter  A.  Browne  the  nominee  of  the 
Native  American  party.  Swift  was  elected,  but  Vaux 
polled  a  larger  vote  than  Browne.  Overtures  were 
then  made  for  Mr.  Vaux  to  again  become  a  candidate, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  receive  the 
indorsement  of  the  Native  Americans. 

"  Never,  while  I  live,'"  he  said,  "  will  I  put  my 
name  to  any  principle  which  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  views  of  any  citizens." 

"  Simply  consent,  sir,"  said  the  committee,  "  not  to 
place  any  but  native  Americans  on  the  police  force." 

He  indignantly  refused,  but  the  Democrats  nomi- 
nated him  in  1854  by  the  Crawford  Coun 
and  the  Native  Americans  accomplished  his  defeat, 


Robert  T.  Conrad  being  made   mayor.     'I  1 
all  the  ire  in  Mr.  Vaux's  I 
defeated  on  out-id.'  issues  that  hi   I 
with.      The    day  following   that    ol    • 

on  the  State-House  steps,  and  with  a  sh 
head,  and   in    roaring  tones,  announced    I 
again  a  candidate,    lie  was   nominated 
convention  day  came   around,  and    in    L866   be    was 
made  mayor,  defeating  Henry  D.  M 

The  Cit)  ,,    Mayor 

Vaux  devolved  the  formulation  of  many  ..l'  the  law- 
governing  the  newly-organized  municipality.  Hi- 
police  force  was  such  a  model  one  that  his  successor, 
a   political   opponent,  retained    its  chief  and  many  of 

its  lieutenant-.  It  was  no  infrequent  thii 
bluff  Democratic  mayor  to  disguise  himself  and  walk 
!  around  the  streets  until  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
i  morning,  to  see  that  his  officers  were  awake  and  con- 
ducting themselves  properly.  IB-  was  renominated  tor 
mayor  by  the  Democrats,  but  owing  to  the  Lecompton 
compromise  matter  being  dragged  into  the  , 
was  defeated  by  Alexander  Henry. 

The  mayoralty  wa- the  last  public  elective  position 
which  he  occupied.     After  his  retirement  from  this 
office  he  was  made  a  director  of  Girard  College,  and 
I  became  president  of  the  board  on  the  retirement  of 
Morton  McMichael,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
I  parties  changed,  and  a  successor  from  thi 
]  party  was  chosen.    The  Democratic  State  Convention 
!  nominated   him   as  an    elector-at-large 
j  Keim,  of  Reading,  in  the  Presidential  contest  when 
Douglas,  Breckinridge,  and  Lincoln  were  candidate-. 
Again,    in    the    McClellan    canvass,    he 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  tl  • 
an    elector-at-large  with    Mr.  Johnson,   of    Cambria 
'County.    Inl875.  tl     -  iture  having  failed 

to  make  an  apportionment  of  congressional  districts, 
he    was    nominated    by    the    State    convention    as    a 

candidate  for  congressman-at-large,   together   with 

.lames  H.  Hopkins,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Col.  II.  I'.. 
Wright,  of  W'ilkesbarre. 

Although  Mr.  Vaux    has    held   no  other  public 

offices  than  those  named,  yet  In-  ha-  for  ;■ 
and   still  continues  to  hold,   intimate  relation-  with 
the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  several  time-  of  lata  liu- 
been  officially  identified  with   the   part]  - 

ment.      In    his   political    sympathies    and 

Vaux  is  never  equivocal.     He  is  popularly  known  u 
the  "  Bourbon  of  Bourbon-."    This  designation,  the 
application  of  which  excites  no  r.  -.  ntment,  is  thus 
defined  by  him  :  "  The  B 
as  applied  to  American   po 
lieve  in  state  rights  and  the  delegati  -i  lin 
.  ;.  ral  government,  and  who  b< 
powers  of  sovereignty  in 

granted    by  the  Stal 

in  any  history  w  hen 

with  by  tie-  s..\.  ! 
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mason.  He  was  fleeted  (irand  Master  of  Masons  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  served  nearly  three  years,  He  is 
regarded  as  an  authority  in  Masonic  jurisprudence. 

As  a  public  speaker,  at  the  bar,  on  the  rostrum,  or 
in  the  field  of  politics,  he  lias  made  a  high  reputation. 
For  a  lifetime  he  has  been  addre-sing  public  assem- 
blages, from  New  Hampshire  to  Kentucky,  and  in  his 
own  State  has,  probably,  been  more  frequently  invited 
to  make  political  speeches  than  any  other  private 
citizen. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  the  man  whom  his 
friends  sometimes — though  in  respect — speak  of  as 
"  the  Bourbon  war-horse"  are  difficult  to  describe 
plainly  without  causing  misunderstanding  to  arise  in 
the  minds  of  those  not  acquainted  with  them.  He 
has  the  noble  face,  tawny  locks,  and  flowing  mane 
of  the  king  of  the  forest.  His  hair,  which  is  now 
bespotted  with  gray,  hangs  in  a  tangled  mass  over 
his  brow  and  down  his  back.  He  has  a  full  beard 
and  moustache  of  silken  gray,  but  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  former  are  concealed,  and  he  give-  the 
impression  of  wearing  side-whiskers  by  having  that 
portion  of  the  beard  which  springs  from  the  chin 
tied  together  and  hidden  beneath  his  clothing. 
Vigorous  physical  exercise  leaves  him  in  his  sixty-  j 
eighth  year  with  a  robust  health  that  many  young  I 
men  envy.  Even  at  this  time  of  life  an  ice-cold  bath 
at  five  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning  is  a  necessary 
prelude  to  breakfast.     Until  recently  he  never  en-  I 


tered  a  street-car.     He  never  carried  an  umbrella  for 


his  own  protection,  and  he  has  never  worn  an  overcoat. 
A  few  years  ago  he  did  yield  sufficiently  to  the  force 
of  life's  tempest  to  permit  him  to  wear  a  heavy  cloak 
in  very  rainy  weather,  and  now  he  pays  tribute  to  the 
storm  in  the  shape  of  a  gossamer  rubber  coat.  He 
is  fast  in  his  friendships,  devoted  to  his  principles, 
unswerving  in  his  beliefs,  emphatic  in  his  opinions, 
impregnated  with  the  Democracy.  He  has  led  an 
active  political  life  of  over  forty  years,  and  yet  no 
one  can  point  to  an  act  of  his  and  say  that  its  motive 
was  not  as  stainless  as  the  Arctic  snow. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Vaux  married  Miss  Wain,  of  this  city, 
and  has  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  some  of  whom 
are  married. 

Samuel  Rush,  admitted  Feb.  15,  1817,  represented 
the  commonwealth  as  deputy  attorney-general  in 
various  courts.  He  was  recorder  of  the  city,  and 
presided  in  the  Mayor's  Court  in  1838—11.  He  died 
in  1859,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

Thomas  McKean  Pettit  was  admitted  April  13, 
1818.  He  did  some  service  as  deputy  prosecuting 
attorney.  He  was  city  solicitor  in  1820,  member  of 
the  Assembly  in  1880,  member  of  Select  Council  in 
1831,  assistant  judge  of  the  District  Court  in  1832, 
and  was  president  judge  of  that  court  in  1835-45. 
lie  was  also  I'nited  States  district  attorney  in  1845- 
49,  and  director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  April  4, 
1858.  W'-  held  the  latter  office  less  than  two  mouths. 
He  died  May  30, 18.33,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


Archibald  Randall,  admitted  April  13,  1818,  was 
for  some  years  with  John  R.  Vogdes,  admitted  1820, 
a  member  of  probably  the  first  law-partnership 
established  in  the  city.  Randall  &  Vogdes  were  in 
business  for  some  years.  Archibald  Randall  was  ap- 
pointed law  associate  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Jan.  23,  1834.  In  March,  1842,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  I'nited 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  in  place  of  Thomas 
Bradford,  who  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  to 
succeed  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  Randall  died  May  30,  1846,  aged 
forty-six  years. 

John  M.  Read,  admitted  Sept.  7,  1818,  was  the  son 
of  John  Read,  who  was  city  solicitor  1810-11,  1818- 
20.  John  M.  Head  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  city,  elected  on  the  Federal  ticket,  L823-25; 
city  solicitor,  1830-31;  United  States  district  attor- 
ney, 1837—41 ;  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  from 
June  23d  to  December,  1840  ;  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  1858-72;  and  chief 
justice,  1872-73.  He  died  Nov.  29,  1  ^74.  aged  seventy- 
seven  years. 

John  Purdon,  Jr.,  the  author  of  "  Purdon's  Digest," 
was  admitted  April  28,  1806.  His  compilations  were 
very  useful.     He  died  Oct.  3,  1835. 

Thomas  F.  Gordon,  who  was  admitted  Sept.  16, 
1806,  was  clerk  of  the  Orphans'  Court  from  1818  to 
1821.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  very  useful  book  ;  also  of  histories  of  New  Jer- 
sey, America,  ancient  Mexico,  and  a  gazetteer  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  He  died  at 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  Jan.  11,  1860. 

^Villiam  Rawle,  Jr.,  who  was  admitted  May  21. 
1810,  was  associated  with  Thomas  Sergeant  in  the 
preparation  of  "  Sergeant  and  Rawle's  Reports." 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  admitted  March  30,  1819, 
plunged  boldly  into  politics,  and  was  almost  con- 
tinually in  office  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  physician  before  he  studied  law,  and  obtained 
his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  Lazaretto  physician,  1816-17.  As  a 
politician  Joel  B.  Sutherland  was  best  known.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  1821-25;  State 
senator  for  the  county,  1825-27;  member  of  Congress 
for  the  First  District  from  1827-37  ;  and  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  1833-34.  In  Congress  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  for  some  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice,"  for  the  government  of  Congress,  which  was 
founded  upon  that  of  Jefferson,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  great  book  of  reference  and  authority  in  par- 
liamentary usages.  Dr.  Sutherland  was  for  a  short 
time  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Philadelphia.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1861,  aged  seventy 
years. 

Thomas  S.  Bell,  admitted  April  14,  1821,  removed 
to  Chester  County  shortly  afterward.  He  was  ap- 
pointed   president  judge   of  the   Common  Pleas  of 
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Chester  County,  May  1(3,  1839,  and  held  thai  position 
until  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  Supreme  <  lourt, 
Nov.  18,  1846.  He  died  June  6,  1861,  aged  sixty 
years. 

Joseph  Mcllvaine,  admitted  Oct.  3,  1821,  was  re- 
corder of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  Aug.  19,  1829, 
to  1835. 

Henry  D.  Gilpin,  admitted  Nov.  14,  1822,  was 
United  States  district  attorney  from  1832  to  1837. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  when  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington. In  1840  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States.  He  published  a  volume  of 
"Reports,"  "Opinions  of  Attorney-Generals  of  the 
United  States,"  supervised  the  publication  of  "The 
Madison  Papers,"  wrote  biographies,  discourses,  and 
addresses,  and  prepared,  as  well,  contributions  to 
light  literature.     He  died  Dec.  29,  1859. 

John  H.  Campbell,  admitted  Feb.  1,  1823,  was 
quietly  engaged  in  practice  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  Third  District 
in  1845,  and  served  one  term. 

Joseph  M.  Doran,  admitted  April  3, 1824,  was  judge 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  which  succeeded  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Sessions  from  March  20, 1840,  until 
the  time  when  the  court  was  abolished  by  act  of  As- 
sembly of  Feb.  3,  1843.  Doran  was  in  moderate 
practice,  and  most  successful  in  criminal  cases.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  humor,  and  his  addresses  to  juries 
were  enlivened  not  so  much  by  sarcasm  as  by  an 
unctuous  ridicule  of  description  or  comparison  which 
was  always  enjoyable. 

John  Bouvier,  admitted  April  10,  1824,  is  well 
known  to  the  profession  as  the  author  of  a  "  Law 
Dictionary,"  published  in  1839;  "The  Institutes  of 
American  Law,"  1851 ;  and  as  the  editor  of  an  edition 
of  "Bacon's  Abridgment."  The  son  of  a  French 
Quaker,  and  himself  a  native  of  France,  he  came  to  | 
this  country  in  1802  with  his  father.  Jle  was  em- 
ployed in  a  book-store,  and  edited  and  published  a 
newspaper  at  Uniontown,  in  Fayette  County.  He  was 
first  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  county.  He  was  re- 
corder of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  Jan.  9,  L836, 
to  March,  1838.  When  the  Mayor's  Court  was  abol- 
ished by  the  act  of  Assembly  of  March  L9,  1838,  Re- 
corder Bouvier  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Sessions,  which  was  established  in  its  place.  He 
held  that  position  until  the  tribunal  was  abolished  by 
the  act  of  Assembly  of  Feb.  25,  1840,  whii 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions.     Hedied  Nov.  L8,  1851. 

John  K.  Kane,  admitted  April  8,  1817,  w: 
her  of  the  Legislature  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
1824-25;  city  solicitor  in  1829  30;  and  attorney-gen- 
eral  of  Pennsylvania    in    184".,   which    he    held    lor  a 
year.      In   1846  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United 

States  District  Court,  to  succeed  Judge  Archibald 
Randall,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  thai  office  with 
learning  and  dignity  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
Feb.  21,  1858. 


John  Wurts,  who  was  admitted  Oct.  2,   1816,  de- 
voted some  time  to  politics.     He  was  a   D 
Congress  from  the  First  District  in  1825  27. 

In  the  history  of  Philadelphia   there  an 
families  fortunate  in  possi    >  dividual* 

who  have  risen  to  eminence.     Like  the  Hamilton*, 
Sergeants,  and   [ngersolls,  SO  were  thi    Da 
George  Mifflin  was  ably  sue  won  by 

his  father,  Alexander  Janus.  Horn  at  Philadelphia, 
July  11),  17'.i2,  he  received  his  last   academic   training 

at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1810,  with  the 

highest  honor  of  his  class.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  his  lather,  and  while  yet  a  young  man 
take  an  interest  in  polities,  attaching  himself,  as  did 
his  father,  to  the  principle.-  formulated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  »as 
quite  of  age,  as  a  special  favor  of  the  court,  and  at 
once  set  off  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  who,  with 
Mr.  Bayard,  proceeded  to  join  the  United  States  min- 
ister at  St.  Petersburg.     His  subsequent  career  in  the 

political   history  of  the  country  is  well   known,  anil 

forms  not  a  part  of  these  sketches.  In  spite  of  the 
time  devoted  to  politics,  he  made  rapid  rise  in  his 
profession.  For  at  least  he  loved  his  profi  ssi 
than  politics,  and  the  offices  be  held  in  the  latter  were 
devolved  upon  him  more  because  of  the  greal  confi- 
dence the  people  of  his  State  had  in  hi-  abilities 
and  integrity  than  for  the  sake  of  bis  own 
Charles  J.  Biddle,  in   his  eulogy,  pronouni 

11,  1865,  says  of  him.   "Hi    sought    i BBce  thai 

would  withdraw  him  from  his  profession.  In  the  line 
of  it  he  held  several  important  positions.  .  .  .  He  was 
deputy  attorney-general  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  solicitor  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  commissioner  of  bank- 
ruptcy, attorney-general  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
solictor  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  Hi 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  Unit 

which    was   ..tiered   to   him   by  President  \ 

In   1828  he  was  elected   mayor  ot'  Philadelphia.      Bat 

though  the  duties,   less  onerous    than    now.  did   not 

interfere   much  with  his  practice,  he  s i 

the  office." 

So  when  he  retired  (ton  jidency,  in 

1848,  he  went  l.a.k  with  alacrity  to  his  profession. 
His  rank  in  the  prole— ion  was  among  the  very 
highest  in  every  quality  becoming  a  lawyer.  A 
higher    compliment   in   the   matter  of   pro 

courtesy  and    kindness    could    UOt    be    paid    than    the 

following  from  Mr.  Biddle's  address :    "  \  friend,  who 
was   probably  as   often   as  any  one  his  junior  in   im- 
portant cases,  tells  me  he  never  was  with 
who  took   so   full  a  share  of  the  labor.     I 
remark  so  happy  that    I   give  it   in    his  own  words: 
■Mr.  Dallas  Beemed  always  to  have  in  his  mind  an 
oath  of  professional  office,  to  behave  with 
fidelity  as  well  to  the  curt  as  to  the  clii 
no  falsehood  nor  di  ■-■    1"r  'ucre 

or  malii  i 
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A  very  interesting  work  is  that  entitled  "A  Series 
of  Letters  from  London  written  during  the  years  1856 
-60."  The  preface  to  these  letters  is  so  modest  and 
tasteful  that  we  insert  it.  "  There  were  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  post  of  American  minister 
in  London,  from  1856  to  1861,  which  may  be  usefully. 
and  perhaps  not  disagreeably,  recalled  from  the  ob- 
livion into  which  they  must  otherwise  hasten.  To 
do  this,  no  departure  from  the  reticence  lastingly 
exacted  by  diplomatic  function  is  necessary.  A  book 
in  which  the  scenes  and  conversations  of  Paris,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  are  portrayed  by 
a  British  diplomat,  was  doubtfully  received,  because 
this  reserve  was  in  a  measure  disregarded.  The  ex- 
ample should  be  followed  with  watchful  self-restraint." 
The  life  of  his  father  remained  in  manuscript  for 
very  many  years,  but  has  at  last  been  printed,  and  it 
evinces  that  had  the  life  of  the  author  been  devoted  to 
literature,  he  must  have  become  very  eminent.  A 
large  number  of  Mr.  Dallas'  speeches  are  to  be  found 
in  print.  We  make  yet  another  quotation  from  the 
beautiful  address  of  Mr.  Biddle  :  "Living  mainly 
by  the  practice  of  law  in  a  commercial  city,  he  did 
not  hesitate,  on  two  important  subjects,  to  run 
counter  to  what  were  thought  to  be  its  interests. 
Through  life  he  was  the  champion  of  the  poorer 
many  rather  than  the  richer  few.  Yet  no  man  was 
more  refined  and  cultivated  in  his  tastes,  nor  more 
adapted  to  the  elegant  enjoyments  that  may  spring 
from  the  good  use  of  wealth.  He  had  none  of  the 
morbid  sensibility  that  cloisters  itself  from  contact 
with  the  world.  He  was  one  of  those  who  seek  tran- 
quillity,—not  in  solitary  retreats,  but  in  their  own 
hearts,  made  calm  by  culture,  religion,  and  phil- 
osophy." 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the  modern 
bar  was  Theodore  Cuyler,  who  was  born  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y„  on  Sept.  14,  1819.  He  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  third  child,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  C.  and 
Eleanor  (De  Graff)  Cuyler,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
two  of  the  oldest  families  of  that  State.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cuyler  was  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
at  Poughkeepsie,  then  the  only  church  in  the  village ; 
and  here  the  son  passed  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his 
life.  However,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  Dr.  Cuyler 
having  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian I  liuivh  of  Philadelphia,  the  family  removed  to 
the  Quaker  city  ;  and  here  it  was  that  Theodore  Cuyler 
acquired  the  learning  and  culture  which  enabled  him 
to  make  so  indelible  an  impress  upon  the  city's 
thought  and  progress;  and  here  it  was  that  his  long 
life  of  effectual  achievement,  of  untiring  endeavor, 
and  of  well-merited  honor,  was  lived  out  to  its  full 
consummation.  In  September,  1834,  Mr. Cuyler  was 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1838.  He  was  graduated  in 
July  of  the  latter  year,  third  in  his  class.  Not  long 
after  his  graduation  he  was  registered  as  a  student  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Charles  Chauneey,  then  one  of  the 


leaders  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.     He  was  admitted  to 
active  practice  on  Oct.  7,  1841. 

From  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  his 
zeal  in  the  prole-Moii  of  his  choice  knew  no  respite. 
While  he  underwent  the  testing  experiences  and 
vicissitudes  which  naturally  come  to  the  young  ad- 
vocate, no  matter  how  tireless  his  ambition  or  how 
broad  his  fitness  for  his  work,  yet  he  persevered 
with  indomitable  energy,  laying  wide  and  stead- 
fast the  foundation  of  a  remunerative  practice  and 
an  honorable  professional  career.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was  on 
April  19,  1849,  when  he  successfully  argued  the  case 
of  Blight  vs.  Schenck  (10  Barr,  285).  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  December,  he  argued  his  first  case  in  the 

I  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Gayler  vs. 
Wilder  (10  Howard,  477),  on  which  Daniel  Webster 
was  upon  the  opposite  side,  Mr.  Cuyler  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

I  Court  on  Dec.  30,  1845.  During  his  long  and  varied 
professional  career  he  was  identified  as  leading 
counsel  in  scores  of  important  cases,  including  many 
a  cause  celebre,  and  an  attempt  to  catalogue  them 
would  result  in  a  reproduction  of  much  technical 
material  from  the  State  and  Federal  Law  Reports 
for  an  extended  period  of  years.  While  the  com- 
piling of  such  a  catalogue  would  be  neither  practi- 
cable nor  profitable,  yet  there  were  in  his  practice  a 
number  of  cases  of  general  and  even  of  international 
importance  which  are  worth  noting.  One  of  these 
was  the  noted  Christiana  treason  case,  tried  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  November, 
1851,  in  which  Castner  Hanway,  and  thirty-seven 
other  residents  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  were  tried 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  Their  dereliction  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  had  declined  to  assist  a  United 
States  deputy  marshal  in  capturing  two  fugitive 
slaves  who   had   escaped   from   Maryland.     Another 

!  important  case  in  which  he  was  counsel  was  that  of 
Henry  Hertz,  indicted  and  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  enlisting  soldiers  in  Phila- 
delphia to  serve  in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimean 
war. 

However,  Mr.  Cuyler's  fame  as  a  lawyer  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  great  corporation  cases  in  which  he 
was  counsel,  many  of  the  fundamental  legal  princi- 
ples now  prevailing,  as  applied  to  corporate  rights 
and  liabilities,  having  been  established  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  cases  with  which  he  was  connected.  On 
April  15,  1857,  he  was  elected  solictor  at  Philadelphia 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  In  1869, 
upon  the  reorganization  of  its  legal  department,  he 
became  the  general  counsel  of  that  corporation,  and 
he  served  it  faithfully  and  zealously  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  As  an  advocate,  he  had  but  few  equals  at 
the  bar.  Whether  he  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
at  Nisi  ¥Hus  or  before  the  court  in  banc  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  He  was,  perhaps,  equally  felicitous  and  forci- 
ble in  his  masterly  examinations  and  cross-examina- 
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tions,  and  in  his  forensic  appeals  to  an  enraptured 
jury  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  his  brilliant  exposition 
of  abstruse  legal  principle  before  an  attentive  court 
on  the  other. 

While  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sional duties,  through  the  long  and  honorable  period 
of  his  practice,  he  yet  found  time  to  do  the  city  and 
State  good  service.  His  first  public  othce  was  that  of 
director  of  public  schools.  He  occupied  this  position 
for  some  years  before  1S56.  On  the  6th  of  May  of 
that  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Select  Council 
from  the  Eighth  Ward,  and  was  successively  re- 
elected in  1858  and  1860.  His  third  term  ceased  on 
Dec.  31,  1862,  when  he  voluntarily  retired,  having 
declined  a  further  re-election.  His  associates  during 
his  six  years  of  service  numbered,  among  others,  John 
Welsh,  George  M.  Wharton,  William  Bradford,  Archi- 
bald Mclntyre,  W.  Heyward  Drayton,  John  Price 
Wetherill,  Daniel  M.  Fox,  and  other  eminent  citizens. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1860,  while  serving  his  last  term, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  chamber, 
and  he  continued  to  preside  over  its  deliberations  until 
he  retired  from  the  body. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  original  commissioners 
of  Fairmount  Park,  serving  with  great  zeal  and 
acceptability  until  the  close  of  li is  life.  On  Oct. 
8,  1872,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates-at-large 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Convention  called  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  State.  He  served  with  dili- 
gence and  great  distinction  through  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  days  in  which  the  Convention  was  in 
session.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  debates 
of  the  Convention  will  clearly  exhibit  the  prominent 
position  which  he  attained  and  maintained  in  that 
body,  and  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  aiding 
in  the  formulation  of  many  of  the  vital  principles 
now  embodied  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

His  time  and  energies  were  not,  however,  solely 
engrossed  with  his  professional  obligations,  and  with 
the  discharge  of  those  public  duties  incident  to  his 
incumbency  of  the  official  positions  indicated;  he 
was  connected  with  other  enterprises  of  wide  scope, 
and  in  many  societies  and  associations  rendered,  with- 
out remuneration,  services  professional  and  otherwise. 
He  was  the  first  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Social  Art  Club,  for  many  years  a  director  and 
the  counselor  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  .if 
Industrial  Art,  etc. 

Burdened,  as  Mr.  Cuyler  was,  by  a  multiplicity  of 
onerous  duties,  and  laboring,  as  he  did,  with  untiring 
zeal  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  ami  in  such  respon- 
sible and  honorable  positions  as  he  chanced  to  be 
placed,  it  was  but  natural  that  his  health  should 
eventually  give  way,  despite  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sessed naturally  a  vigorous  constitution.  Alter  sev- 
eral months  of  ill  health,  .superinduced  by  a  too 
active  participation  in  two  or  three  very  important 
railroad  suits,  he  died  on   the  morning  of  April  •">. 


1876.     The  funeral  leld  in  the  Second 

Presbyterian  Church,  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  Dr. 
Beadle,  the  pastor,  delivering  a  strong  and  profound 
discourse  upon  the  life  and  character  of  tin 
At  a  meeting  of  the  bar,  held  on  April  7th 
over  by  Justice  George  Sharswood,  resolutions  eulo- 
gistic of  Mr.  Cuyler  were  adopted,  and  appropriate 
remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Henry  M.  Phillips, 
George  W.  Biddle,  William  A.  I'orter.  Daniel  Dough- 
erty, Stephen  S.  Remak,  Chapman  Biddle,  and  Judge 
Ann)-  Briggs.  On  the  5th  of  April,  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Judge  Joseph  Allison,  a  minute 
was  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  reciting  the  extraordinary  pro- 
fessional abilities,  and  the  distinguished  career  at  the 
bar  of  .Mr.  Cuyler.  Resolutions,  or  minutes,  of  a 
highly  eulogistic  character,  were  also  adopted  by  the 
directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
Park  Commission,  the  Social  Art  Club,  tin'  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the 
trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Robert  Cooper  Grier  was  a  native  of  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  the  son  of  Isaac  Grier,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Isaac  Grier  was  a  near  re- 
lation to  Margaret  Crier,  who  married  Andrew  B. 
Stephens,  a  native  of  the  region  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata  River,  and  father  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Linton  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  the  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  and  lately  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  the  latter  at  one  time  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  Judge  Grier 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1812,  the  same  year 
in  which  his  kinsman,  Alexander  Stephens,  was  born. 
He  was  then  eighteen  years  old.  After  spending  some 
time  as  head  master  of  a  college,  he  studied  law  under 
Charles  Hall,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Sunbury,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1817.  His  first  judicial  appoint- 
ment was  as  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Alleghany. 
In  1846,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Baldwin,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Judge  Crier  was  one  of  the  mosl  extensively  and 

variously-informed   men  who   have  ever  sat  upon  the 

bench.    The  habits  of  youth  and  younger  manh I, 

that  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  family  made 
necessary,  resulted  in  the  production  of  such  an  ac- 
complishment, which  when  exhibited  with 
sparingness  ami  modesty  are  extremely  in! 
contemplate.  lie  removed,  two  yean  after  his  ap- 
pointment, to  Philadelphia.  No  man  who  had  pre- 
ceded Judge  Grier  upon  the  bench  has  left  a  better 

reputation  for  courtesy  and  kindness  to  I 
bar,  and  for  probity  and  fairness  in  the  rendition  of 
the  judgments  of  the  court  tor  extent  and  variety  ot 
learning,  and  for  strength  and  comprehensiveness 
of  mental  grasp.  During  the  exciting  time-  of  ,-,,n- 
tinued  agitation  of  the  various  questions  pertaining 
to    slavery,    the     Fugitive    Slave    Law.   the    repeal   of 
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the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas-Nebraska,  and 
other  Congressional  proceedings  regarding  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  and  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  lie 
presided  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Baldwin,  his  predecessor,  had  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  almost  too  prompt  in  enforc- 
ing the  laws  upon  these  subjects  ;  but  Judge  Grier 
carried  himself  with  the  deliberateness  and  the  equa- 
bility, neither  hasting  nor  resting,  that  he  employed 
in  every  question,  great  or  small,  that  involved  no 
principles  except  those  which  related  only  to  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  mankind.  Whatever  were  his 
opinions  regarding  the  morality  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  or  the  misfortunes  that  its  existence  in- 
flicted, he  felt  that  he  could  not  but  hold  himself  to 
the  law  which  he  was  sworn  to  follow,  and  leave 
where  it  belonged  the  province  of  repeal  or  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brown  in  the  "Forum,"  says,  "Mr.  Justice 
Grier  is  a  man  of  more  general  and  practical  knowl- 
edge than  Judge  Washington.  His  classical  attain- 
ments are  higher  and  more  cultivated.  The  grasp  of 
his  mind  is  stronger  and  more  comprehensive;  but 
for  experience,  and  perspicuity,  patience,  dignity, — 
and  above  all,  disinterestedness, — no  judge  that  has 
ever  preceded  or  followed  Judge  Washington  ever 
equaled  him." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1838,  has  had  several  very  able  judges. 
Ellis  Lewis  was  a  native  of  York  County.  Medicine 
was  the  profession  that  he  first  was  inclined  to  adopt, 
but  he  gave  it  up  when  fully  of  age,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1822,  and  the  following  year  became  deputy 
attorney-general  for  Lycoming  and  Tioga  Counties. 
At  Bradford,  whither  he  removed  from  Williamsport, 
he  rose  into  lucrative  practice,  and  in  compliment  for 
the  able  service  he  had  rendered  in  the  Legislature, 
and  his  warm  support  of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1833,  by  Governor  Wolf,  attorney-general 
of  the  State.  This  office  he  held  for  only  a  few 
months,  resigning  in  order  to  take  that  of  president 
of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District.  In  1845  he  became 
president  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District.  In 
the  year  1851,  Judge  Lewis  was  elected  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  through 
the  rotation  prescribed  by  law  (a  singular  law,  we  re- 
mark, by  which  the  judge  who  held  for  the  shortest 
term— three  years— was  so  honored)  he  became,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Judge  Black,  chief  jus- 
tice, and  so  continued  until  the  end  of  his  term,  in 
1857.  Judge  Lewis  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  very 
able  judge,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  devoted 
so  much  of  the  time  not  occupied  with  official  duties 

to  politics  and  other  studies.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brati  <1  and  important  of  bis  decisions,  made  while  he 
was  district  judge,  is  that  of  Commonwealth  vi.  Arm- 
strong, a  decision  that  Chancellor  Kent  quoted  ill  his 

I  oi Hi. in,-  on   American   Law."     The  question 

was  as  to  the  extent  of  a  parent's  exclusi 


give  direction  to  the  religious  education  of  his  child. 

'  The  decision  affirmed  such  right,  and  it  was  indorsed, 
with  a  complimentary  notice  of  the  presiding  judge, 
by  Judge  Kent. 

George  \V.  Woodward  was  a  native  of  Bethany, 
Tioga  Co.  After  the  completion  of  his  education  at 
Wilkesbarre  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Garrick 
Mallery,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830. 
In  1841  he  became  judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  in  1852,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Coulter, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  at  the  election  by  the  people  the  same 
year  was  elected  for  the  full  term  of  fifteen  years. 
The  personal  resemblance  of  Judge  Woodward  to 
Judge  Gibson  was  often  remarked.  Upon  their  re- 
semblance in  other  respects  David  Paul  Brown  runs 
the  following  interesting  comparison  between  them  : 
"Judge  Gibson's  attainments  were  more  comprehen- 
sive and  diversified,  but  less  concentrated  and  avail- 
able ;  his  mental  grasp  was  stronger,  but  it  was  not 
so  steady.  Judge  Gibson  struck  a  harder  blow,  but 
did  not  always  plant  it  or  follow  it  up  so  judiciously. 
Judge  Gibson  sometimes  rose  above  expectation ; 
Judge  Woodward  never  falls  below  it.  Judge  Gib- 
son's industry  did  not  uniformly  equal  his  talents ; 
Judge  Woodward's  talents  are,  if  possible,  surpassed 
by  his  industry.  Judge  Gibson  was,  perhaps,  the 
greater  man,  Judge  Woodward  the  safer  judge." 

John  C.  Knox,  born  in  1817,  appointed  deputy 
attorney-general  for  Tioga  County  in  1840,  became 

I  judge  eight  years  afterward,  having  been  appointed 
bj    Governor   Shunk   president  judge  of  the  Tenth 

i  Judicial  District.  The  judiciary  becoming,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  elective,  he  was  elected  in  1851  to 

J  the  presidency  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  District. 
In  1853  he  was  raised  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Gov- 
ernor Bigler  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Judge 
Gibson,  who  had  died,  ami  was  elected  by  the  people 
in  the  same  year.  His  reputation  as  a  judge  was  high. 
He  died  Aug.  28,  1880. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  judges  who  have 
sat  upon  that  bench  was  George  Sharswood.  And  be- 
cause of  his  so  recent  decease  we  might  fitly  make  an 
extended  notice  of  this  great  judge.  But  besides  the 
delicacy  involved  in  such  work,  his  career,  both  as 
judge  ami  author  of  works  upon  legal  science,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  but  a  brief  summary.  After 
having  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  best  advs 
of  academic  studies,  graduating  at  Pennsylvania 
University,  and  reading  in  the  office  of  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  he  began  the  practice  in  L831.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tin  - 
whither  since  it  was  made  dependent  upon  election 
by  tin-  people,  or  receiving  appointments  from  execu- 
tive action,   it    has  not   had   an   incumbent    superior 

to  Justice   SharSW 1.      Lor  several    years    he   was   in 

moderate    practice   as   a    lawyer,   and   was   somewhat 

prominent  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
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He  was  a  member  of  City  Councils  for  some  years, 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  Hoii-e  of 
Representatives,  1837-38,  a  member  of  Select  Coun- 
cil from  1838  to  1841,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1S41-43.  His  opinions  being  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  free  trade,  his  party  gradually  drifted 
away  from  him,  until  he  found  himself  numbered 
with  the  Democrats.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1845,  he 
was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  city  and  county  by  Governor  Francis  K. 
Shunk.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1848,  he  was  com- 
missioned president  judge  of  that  court,  in  place  of 
Hon.  Joel  Jones,  resigned.  He  was  elected  president 
judge  of  the  same  court  in  1850,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1860.  He  remained  at 
the  head  of  that  tribunal 
until  1867,  when  he  was 
elected,  as  a  Democratic 
candidate,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  took 
his  seat  in  1868.  By  rota- 
tion as  the  oldest  judge  in 
commission,  he  became 
chief  justice  Dec.  4,  1878, 
and  held  the  office  until 
the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary, 1883,  when  he  re- 
tired. He  was  the  recip- 
ient of  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  Philadel- 
phia bar  shortly  after- 
ward. He  died  May  28, 
1883,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  Judge  Sharswood 
was  an  industrious  legal 
author  while  yet  at  the 
bar.  He  edited  "Black- 
stone's  Commentaries," 
"Byles  on  Bills,"  "Star- 
kie  on  Evidence;"  at  a 
later  period,  "Russell  on 
Crimes,"  "  Leigh's  Nisi 
Prius,"  "Roscoeon  Crimi- 
nal Evidence,"  and  "Smith  on  Contracts."  He  was 
the  author  of  original  works:  "Professional  Ethics," 
1854;  "  Popular  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law,"  1856; 
and  "  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Law," 
1870.  Some  of  these  were  the  results  of  his  eighteen 
years'  work  as  professor  of  law — between  1850  and 
1868 — in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  District  Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia (organized  in  1811)  has  had  a  succession  of 
able  judges.  Among  these  George  McDowell  Stroud 
was  conspicuous,  not  only  for  the  vigor,  but  the 
rapidity  of  his  decisions  and  actions.  Thi 
quantity  of  business  that  devolved  upon  thai  court, 
however,  required  a  judge  that  was  swift  in  its  dis- 
patch, even  if,  as  was  sometimes  complained  of  Judge 


Stroud,  he  may  have  been  at  times  too  impatient, 
and  so  made  rulings  that  operated  inconveniently  to 
counsel  and  parties  litigant.  Impatience  in  a  judge  is 
far  better  than  indolence.  Impatience,  in  most  cases, 
may  be  rendered  harmless  by  a  reversal  of  a  decision, 
either  by  the  judge  who  made  it,  after  - 
calm  reflection,  or  by  a  higher  tribunal,  whereas  indo- 
lence brings  those  sickening  delays  thai  ai 
hurtful  to  justice  as  the  denying  or  selling  il  would 
be.  Judge  Stroud  was  appointed  in  1835,  for  ten 
years.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term,  but  was  re- 
appointed in  1848,  and  in  1851  was  elected  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  and  re-elected  in  1861.  He 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1871,  making  a 
nearly  continuous  service 
of  thirty-six  years.  He 
died  in  L875. 

Among  others  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of 
John  Hallowell,  J.  Rich- 
ter  Jones.  Anson  Virgil 
Parsons,  James  Camp- 
bell, Oswald  Thompson, 
William  1).  Kelley,  Jo- 
seph Allison. 

We  close  the  account 
of  those  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  who  are 
deceased  with  a  reference 
to  David  Paul  Brown,  to 
■oik,  the  "  Fo- 
rum," we  have  - 
referred,  which  ha-  been 
.if  inestimable  service  in 
the  work  we  have  had  on 
hand.  He  also  ha-,  too, 
recently  deceased,  and   is 

too  well  remembered  to 
allow  of  any  other  than 
a  brief  sketch.  His  liter- 
ary productions  an'  no- 
,  another  chapter. 
He  was  horn  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  28,  L795,  was  edu- 
cated partly  by  his  mother  and  private  leach,  r-,  and 
in  Massachusetts  by  a  clergyman  in  the  classics.  <  >n 
the  completion  of  hi-  education  he  decided  that  his 
future  profession  should  he  the  practice  of  medicine. 
For  that  purpose  he  entered  the  office  ol   I ' 

min  Rush,  ami  remained  until  the  death  ol  the  latter, 
when  he  abandoned  the  medical  profession,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  He  entered  the 
Office  of  William    Rawle,   the    elder,  and  after  a   due 

ndj  was  admitted  to  the  b  u   on  the  4th 

i     L816.      He  was  a  brilliant  and   effective 

speaker,  and  soon  attracted  attention.     In  criminal 

cases  In-  was  at  one  time  considered  an  a 

great   power,  especially  with  a   jury,  ami  he  had  for 
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some  years  the  leading  criminal  practice  of  the  city, 
with  occupation  in  the  civil  courts  of  importance  and 
value.  At  one  time  he  appeared  in  almost  every 
important  criminal  case,  and  his  practice  was  lucra- 
tive. But,  while  he  was  earning  money  with  ease 
and  great  rapidity,  he  was  deficient  in  economy  and 
frugality,  and  seemed  to  spend  faster  than  he  made. 
The  profitable  period  of  the  life  of  a  lawyer  will  not 
extend  over  his  whole  life,  if  his  term  at  the  bar 
should  be  as  extensive  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Brown. 
Of  late  years  he  went  out  from  the  public  sight,  and, 
with  but  a  moderate  practice,  amused  himself  by 
literary  pursuits.  His  poems  occasionally  found 
their  way  into  the  newspapers.  Some  of  them  were 
originally  published  in  the  Sunday  Dispatch.  In 
earlier  life  he  wrote  and  published  "Sertorius,"  a 
tragedy,  in  which  the  elder  Booth  took  the  principal 
part;  "The  Prophet  of  St.  Paul's,"  a  drama,  which  was 
also  performed  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres; 
"Love  and  Honor,"  a  farce,  which,  we  believe,  was 
never  played.  His  book  entitled  "The  Forum;  or 
Forty  Years'  Full  Practice  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,"  was  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  and, 
although  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  utter  absence  of  allusions  to 
many  matters  connected  with  law  and  lawyers  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  period  named,  which  were  of 
great  interest.  Mr.  Brown's  great  strength  profes- 
sionally was  in  the  skill  and  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  his  easy  and 
flowing  oratory,  his  classic  style,  and,  particularly,  a 
readiness  of  retort  and  repartee,  which  frequently  did 
more  than  his  most  impassioned  eloquence. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  living  contem- 
poraries of  David  Paul  Brown  is  Hon.  Benjamin  Har- 
ris Brewster,  at  present  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  in  Salem  County,  N.  J., 
Oct.  13,  1816,  and  is  a  son  of  Francis  E.  and  Maria 
Hampton  Brewster.  His  grandfathers  (Brewster  and 
Hampton)  were  both  surgeons  in  the  Revolutionary 
army.  His  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
ranked  high  at  the  bar  of  this  city,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
various  relations  of  life.  Mr.  Brewster  is,  of  course, 
college-bred,  and,  like  all  young  Jersey  gentlemen  of 
his  day,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton,  being  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1834.  He  now  wears  the  degrees  of 
A.]'...  A.M.,  and  LL.D.  'l'h.-  effect  of  his  Princeton 
training  is  reflected  in  much  that  Mr.  Brewster  says 
and  writes,  lie  i-  orthodox  in  everything,  and  or- 
thodox; in  everything  commands  his  respect  and 
admiration.  Simultaneous  with  leaving  college  Mr. 
Brewster  began  the  study  of  the  law.  His  preceptor 
was  tin-  now  venerable  Eli  K.  Price,  the  Nestor  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  was  admitted  to  tin-  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  L838,  and  won  prominence  at 
once.  There  were  giants  in  those  days,— Kinney  and 
Sergeant  and  Meredith  and  the  other  great  men  who 
have  shed  an   ineffaceable  lustre  upon  the  Philadel- 


phia bar  being  still  active;  but  even  in  this  great 
company  the  abilities  of  the  young  advocate  were 
easily  discernible.  He  soon  achieved  greatness,  and 
for  thirty  years  has  been  the  preferred  counselor  of 
Philadelphians.  A  list  of  the  great  cases  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  would  fill  a  column  in  a  news- 
paper. No  living  Philadelphia  lawyer  has  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation,  and  no  one  has  been  oftener 
summoned  abroad  to  argue  important  causes. 

Mr.  Brewster's  reputation  as  a  legal  practitioner  is 
of  a  twofold  character.  He  not  only  possesses  a 
mind  stored  with  ripe  knowledge  and  jurispru- 
dential acumen,  but,  unlike  many  eminent  jurists, 
his  power  as  an  eloquent  advocate  before  a  jury  is 
great.  The  only  two  public  offices  of  great  im- 
portance which  Mr.  Brewster  has  held  have  been 
strictly  within  the  line  of  his  profession.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Geary  attorney-general 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  His  term  of 
service  continued  until  1869,  when  he  resigned.  In 
1881,  upon  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh,  Mr.  Brewster  was  appointed  by  President 
Arthur  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.  This  office  he  still  holds,  having 
during  his  two  years'  incumbency  of  the  high  posi- 
tion reflected  great  credit  upon  the  country,  the 
national  administration,  and  the  bar. 

Besides  the  two  great  offices  mentioned,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster has  seldom  been  in  the  service  of  the  public.  He 
has  rarely  been  an  office-holder,  and  never  an  office- 
seeker.  His  first  taste  of  public  life  was  in  1846, 
when,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  by  President  Polk  to  adjudicate  the 
claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  the  United 
States. 

Besides  his  labors  at  the  bar,  and  his  public  ser- 
vices in  the  State  and  nation,  Mr.  Brewster  has  de- 
voted very  considerable  attention  to  literary  pursuits  : 
and  as  a  finished  linguist,  a  delightful  conversation- 
alist, an  attractive  orator,  and  a  polished  writer  he 
is  equaled  by  few.  His  numerous  public  addresses 
upon  a  variety  of  occasions  have  been  replete  with 
rich  erudition,  and  his  contributions  to  current  litera- 
ture have  been  characterized  by  great  learning  and 
rhetorical  skill.  In  the  words  of  a  biographer,  "He 
has  been  a  close  student  of  belles-lettres,  is  a  versatile 
and  brilliant  essayist,  a  correct,  original,  and  pro- 
found thinker,  a  graceful,  eloquent,  and  forcible 
speaker;"  and,  as  another  biographer  has  said, — 

"To  listen  to  him  is  at  once  to  lie  enchanted  and 
to  be  instructed.  Every  ancient  and  modern  author 
is  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  the  only  trouble  one  ex- 
periences is  when  he  throws  at  the  more  unlettered 
of  us  some  quotation  from  ZEschylus  or  Horace  or 
Virgil.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
of  that  long,  black  period,  when  the  only  lamp  that 
illumined  the  world  was  held  in  the  hands  of  'Holy 
Mother  ( Juurch'  -seems  to  have  especially  fascinated 
bun,  and  his  lecture  or  monograph  upon  Gregory  VII. 
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is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time,  who  lived  between  the  decay 
of  Pagan  Rome  and  the  rise  of  Christian  civilization, 
— a  greater  man  than  Charlemagne." 

In  his  personal  and  domestic  life  Mr.  Brewster  is 
none  the  less  eminent.  Like  the  great  Due  de  Guise, 
who,  with  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  founded 
the  mighty  Catholic  League  in  France,  and  was  the 
power  behind  the  throne  during  the  reign  of  three 
monarehs,  and  who  had  hopes  of  royalty  himself,  he 
bears  the  marks  of  recognition  on  his  face.  Of  little 
more  than  medium  height,  and  now  slightly  inclined 
to  corpulency,  he  dresses  with  faultless  taste,  but 
after  the  style  of  a  generation  ago.  In  dress,  as  in 
manners  and  morals,  he  is  inclined  to  be  old-fashioned. 
His  manners  are  courtly,  he  recalls  the  ancien  noblesse, 
and  he  would  be  distinguished  in  any  assemblage. 
His  popularity  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
is  proverbial. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  cabinet,  and  prior 
to  his  removal  to  Washington,  Mr.  Brewster  was  noted 
for  his  domesticity.  His  home  was  characterized  by 
solid  comfort,  substantial  wealth,  and  uncoutaminated 
virile  taste  in  everything.  His  inner  office,  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum,  as  it  were,  which  was  in  the  same 
building,  was  a  delightful  spot.  There  was  no  other 
law-office  in  Philadelphia  to  compare  with  it  in  its 
comforts,  furnishings,  and  attractiveness. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Brewster  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Von  Myrbacke  de  Reinfeldts,  a  Prussian  lady,  who 
died  in  1868.  In  the  summer  of  1870  he  was  again 
married,  his  second  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Robert 
J.  Walker. 

Hon.  William  Darrah  Kelley,  jurist  and  statesman, 
senior  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  so  often  termed  the  "  Father  of  the  House," 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  April  12,  1814,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  Maj.  John  Kelley,  an  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army.  His  success  in  life  is  altogether  the 
fruit  of  his  own  efforts,  as  his  father  died  when  he 
was  a  mere  child.  His  first  employment  was  as  a 
reader  in  a  Philadelphia  printing-office,  which  he  left 
to  spend  seven  years  as  an  apprentice  in  a  jewelry- 
house.  Thoroughly  learning  his  trade,  he  accepted 
a  situation  in  Boston  from  1835  to  1839.  His  leisure 
hours  were  given  to  study,  and  when  he  left  the  latter 
city  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  had  acquired  :i 
reputation  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  Here  he  studied 
law,  and  exhibited  so  decided  a  tendency  for  political 
affairs  that  in  several  campaigns  he  took  the  stump 
for  the  Democratic  party.  In  1841  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar;  in  1845-46  he  was  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  1846  to  1856  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  In  1854  he 
abandoned  the  Democratic  party,  and  signalized  his 
entrance  into  the  Republican  party  by  an  address  in 
which  he  opposed  the  admission  of  slavery  into 
Kansas  or  any  other  of  the  Territories.  In  1860  he 
was   elected   by  the   Republicans   to   the    House  <>t 


Representatives  of  the  Thirty-seventh  <  ingress,  and 
has  been  re-elected  ten  times  in  succession;  so  that 
he  is  now  in  his  twenty-third  year  of  uninter- 
rupted service.  He  has  filled  memberships  of  all  the 
important  committees  of  the  House,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion. There  is  no  more  ardent  and  efficient  advocate 
and  defender  of  the  system  of  protection  'if  American 
industry,  and  his  speeches  and  documents  upon  the 
question  are  a  library  of  reference  ami  informa- 
tion. Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  has  been  chosen  to  tin- 
chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ('.in, 

:  each  Congress  of  which  the  Republicans  have  had 
control.     In  addition  to  his  many  political  speeches, 

'  a  number  of  addresses  on  general  topics  have  been 
published  from  his  pen.  In  the  summer  of  1883  he 
went  to  Europe  for  medical  treatment,  and  returned 
in  a  much  improved  condition. 

Furman  Sheppard,  another  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar  of  to-day,  was  born  at  Bridgeton,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1824.  He  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion at  Princeton  in  1845.  After  leaving  i 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics in  schools  and  private  families  for  some  time, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judge 
Oarrick  Mallery.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Sept. 
7,  1848,  and  remained  for  several  years  associated 
with  Judge  Mallery  in  the  active  management  and 
conduct  of  the  business  of  his  office.  His  range  of 
subsequent  practice  has  included  many  cases  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  in  the  Federal  as  well  as 
the  State  courts,  and  the  professional  ability  therein 
displayed  is  conceded  by  the  bar,  and  has  not  been 
without  frequent  mention  and  recognition  by  the 
bench.  He  was  nominated  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  1868,  and  in  October  of  that  year 

j  was  elected  to  the  office  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

!  The  entire  city  ticket  was  claimed  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  Democrats,  Imt  this  being  disputed,  a 
contest  was  entered  upon  by  the  Republicans,  and  the 
matter  Went  before  the  courts.  A  decision  was  ren- 
dered affirming  the  election  of  D.  M.  Fox  as  mayor, 
but  annulling  that  of  the  district  attorney,  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  ami  some  others.  Mr.  Sheppard 
obtained  a  rehearing  of  his  case,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  court,  in  deciding  against  him,  had 
committed  an  arithmetical  error,  and  he  was  there- 
ored  to  the  office  as  its  rightful  possessor. 
In  the  mean  time,  for  about  six  months,  it  had  been 
occupied  by  Charles  Gibbons,  the  opposing  candi- 
dal.-. An  appeal  from  this  latter  decision  was  made, 
and  the  case  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
where,  on  review,  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court 
was  affirmed,  and  Mr.  Sheppard  thereupon  resumed 
ij  the  district  attorneyship,  Ids  administra- 
tion being  marked  throughout  by  energy  and  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility.    In  1871  he  was  renominated, 
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but  by  means  of  a  local  and  special  election  law 
which  had  been  enacted  in  the  mean  time,  he  was 
defeated  by  a  small  majority.  In  1874  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  again  by  the  Democratic  County 
Convention,  and  was  indorsed  by  the  Citizens'  Mu- 
nicipal llelo rm  Association.  After  a  campaign  al- 
most unexampled  in  its  activity  and  earnestness,  and 
which  aroused  more  than  a  merely  local  interest,  he- 
was  elected  by  a  vote  nearly  six  thousand  above  the 
average  of  that  received  by  the  Democratic  State 
ticket,  while  the  vote  of  his  opponent  was  reduced 
over  eight  thousand  below  that  of  the  Republican 
State  ticket.  The  term  to  which  Mr.  Sheppard  was 
thus  elected  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878. 

Upon  receiving  his  third  nomination  for  the  district 
attorneyship,  in  July,  1874,  Mr.  Sheppard  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  committee  which  notified  him  of  the 
action  of  the  convention,  which  well  illustrated  his 
position  relative  to  that  office.  The  following  is  an 
extract : 

"My  occupation  brings  me  in  contact  with  persons  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  and  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  the  feeling  which  pervade-  the  general  body  of  citizens,  as  re- 
spects  our  municipal  niisgov.rniiient,  is  one  of  mortification,  distrust, 
and  apprehension,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  public  spirit  and  local 
pride  seem  to  languish  in  our  city,  good  men  shrink  or  are  driven  into 
retirement,  and  thus  the  management  of  public  business  is  the  more 
easily  usurped  or  retained  by  knuveiy,  mediocrity,  and  disrepute." 

Mr.  Sheppard  paid  especial  attention  to  the  dispatch 
of  criminal  business  arising  during  the  centennial 
summer,  and  by  procuring  the  establishment  of  a 
Magistrate's  Court  on  the  centennial  grounds  for  the 
immediate  hearing  of  criminal  charges,  and  by  other 
arrangements,  he  succeeded,  in  most  cases,  in  having 
offenders  indicted,  tried,  and  sentenced  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  commission  of  the  offense.  This  rapid 
proceeding  was  popularly  designated  as  "Sheppard's 
Railroad,"  and  it,  in  connection  with  the  vigilant  co- 
operation of  Mayor  Stokley,  entirely  broke  up  the 
preparations  of  the  criminal  class  for  plundering  our 
centennial  visitors. 

Having  accomplished  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  in  connection  with  that  most  important  branch 
of  the  public  service  which  was  under  his  charge,  he 
announced  his  determination,  in  1877,  to  decline  a 
renomination,  and  to  resume  his  private  practice. 
This  announcement  was  received  by  the  public  with 
a  very  reluctant  acquiescence,  ami  a  reconsideration 
of  it,  although  strongly  urged,  was  finally  declined. 

Short  l\  before  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  1S77  a  very  general  impression  pre- 
vailed that  the  nomination  tor  the  then  existing 
vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Courl  would  probably  be 
to  Philadelphia,  ami  Mr.  Sheppard  con- 
sented to  the  use  of  his  name  as  an  aspirant  for  the 
position,  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Sheppard  received 
64  votes,  to  7".  Tor  John  Trunkey,  of  Venango,  and 
1 L6  scattered  among  seven  other  candidates.    I  m  the 

second  ballot  Mr.  Sheppard  led  with   L03  I 

key  having  loll  only,  with  48  scattering.      1  luring  the 


progress  of  the  third  ballot,  which  appeared  to  stand 
125  for  Trunkey  to  124  for  Sheppard,  the  excitement  I 
ran  very  high.  The  chairman  finally  decided  that  | 
the  third  ballot  must  be  taken  over,  and  the  roll  was 
again  called.  All  the  candidates  were  dropped  but 
Trunkey  and  Sheppard,  and  the  vote  between  them 
ran  singularly  even.  They  were  not  ten  votes  apart 
at  any  time  ;  they  were  exactly  even  at  85,  again  at 
90,  again  at  97,  again  at  100,  again  at  107,  again  at 
113,  again  at  117,  again  at  120,  again  at  122,  and  the 
roll  closed  with  Trunkey  123  and  Sheppard  123,  with 
five  not  voting.  Two  more  votes  were  cast,  and  it  stood 
124  to  124.  Then  the  chairman  voted  for  Trunkey, 
and  as  the  two  other  delegates  were  absent,  Sheppard 
was  defeated  by  one  vote.  Mr.  Sheppard's  defeat  was 
brought  about  by  a  defection  in  the  Philadelphia 
delegation.  At  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1878, 
Mr.  Sheppard  was  again  a  candidate  for  Supreme 
Court  judge,  and  again  his  chances  for  the  nomina- 
tion were  sacrificed  by  antagonism  in  the  Philadel- 
phia delegation,  one-half  of  which  voted  for  Judge 
Henry  P.  Ross,  of  Montgomery,  who  was  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot.  Judge  Ross  received  162  votes,  to 
71  for  Sheppard  and  10  for  Edward  S.  Golden,  of 
Armstrong. 

For  several  years  after  1S7S,  Mr.  Sheppard  devoted 
his  energies  entirely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
However,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1884,  having  been 
unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  city  solicitor,  and 
indorsed  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
he  again  entered  the  political  arena.  His  written  ac- 
ceptance of  this  nomination,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee which  acquainted  him  with  the  action  of  the 
convention,  was  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  the  communication  which  you  have  jnsi 

handed  me,  informing  me  of  my  nomination  as  city  solicitor,  I  may  say 
at  once  that  I  accept  it.  Indeed,  it  has  been  tendered  so  unanimously 
and  spontaneously,  that  to  do  otherwise  would   be  almost  an  act  of 


"Should  it  he  the  pleasure  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  ratify 
your  action,  1  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
position  with  whatever  of  ability  I  may  possess,  and  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  double  obligation,  professional  and  official,  resting  on  me." 

Notwithstanding  the  chums  of  a  busy  professional 
life,  Mr.  Sheppard's  liberal  taste  has  led  him  to  devote 
spare  time  to  the  study  of  languages  ami  literature. 
In  the  "  Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences," 
published   by  the   late   Eev.  Charles  P.    Krauth,  viee- 

provost  of  the  I  niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  author 

expresses  his  acknowledgment  for  friendly  and  useful 
suggestions,  among  other  named  persons,  "  to  Hon. 
1'uniiau  Sheppard,  who,  known  to  the  world  as  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  jurists,  is  also  one  of  our 
ripest  philosophical  scholars  and  thinkers."  By  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges  of  tiie  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Sheppard  was  lor  several  years,  ami.  by  appointment 
of  Governor  Pattison,  is  at  present  an  inspector  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  ami  his  interest  in  matters 
ol   science  ami   literature  has  led  to  his  election  as  a 
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trustee  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  membership  in  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  In  the  year  1855,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  branch  of 
instruction  in  schools,  he  prepared  a  work,  entitled 
"The  Constitutional  Text-Book,"  together  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  same,  entitled  "  First  Book  of 
the  Constitution.''  Each  of  these  works  was  exten- 
sively circulated  and  largely  used  as  a  text-book  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

In  making  this  summary  of  the  most  notable  per- 
sons and  things  connected  with  the  bench  and  bar  of 
Philadelphia,  we  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over 
many  others  of  much,  though  secondary,  interest.  Our 
object  has  been  to  sketch  outlines  that,  besides  being 
sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  this 
branch  of  the  work  has  been  compiled,  will  enable 
readers  easily  to  find  where  they  may  study  more  ex- 
tensively upon  individuals,  persons,  or  events. 

The  history  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia 
is  one  of  especial  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful 
to  contemplate  the  development  from  those  rude 
beginnings  of  William  Penn,  down  to  and  after 
the  time  when  had  resulted  the  production  of  ju- 
dicial excellence,  quite  superior  to  what  was  estab- 
lished anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Whoever 
studies  this  history  will  have  enhanced  admiration 
for  the  character  of  William  Penn.  His  antecedents, 
both  in  personal  culture  and  in  the  social  relations  of 
his  family,  were  favorable  for  the  great  enterprise  he 
had  undertaken.  Having  embraced  the  faith  of  a 
sect  despised  in  his  native  country,  he  had  done  so 
from  sincere  convictions  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  its  career  was  being  run  after 
the  Restoration,  to  encourage  the  religious  growth  of 
minds  seriously  concerned  about  the  truth.  But 
these  convictions  did  not  bring  with  them  prejudices 
against  individuals,  and  the  history  of  the  world  does 
not  exhibit  a  founder  of  a  new  commonwealth  who 
was  more  circumspect  and  sagacious  in  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  his  great  work. 
Capacity,  integrity,  sincerity,  vigor  of  purpose  were 
the  qualities  he  was  in  search  of,  and  when  he  found 
them,  whether  in  Quakers  or  Episcopalians,  he  em- 
ployed them.  Some  of  these  belonged  to  his  own 
relatives.  The  latter  he  must  naturally  prefer,  in  a 
condition  where  his  personal  interests  were  largest 
and  most  important  ;  but  in  such  selections  his 
sagacity  was  apparent  as  in  those  made  outside  of  his 
religious  faith.  In  regard  to  that,  he  was  a  man  ever 
disposed  to  give  the  freedom  and  the  respect  that  he 
desired  for  himself.  The  hostility  to  professional 
judges  and  lawyers  was  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  a! 
when  it  is  considered  how  oppressive,  how  unscrupu- 
lous the  English  bar  had  become  in  the  times  of  the  two 
last  of  the  Stuart  kings.  The  men,  English  born,  who 
were  in  Pennsylvania  in  1683,  for  the  most  part,  were 
those  who  or  whose  families  had  suffered  from  these 


and  other  oppressions,  and  they  were  determined  to 
organize,  if  possible,  a  judiciary  that  would  be  without 
many  of  the  evil  elements  of  the  one  they  had  left 
behind.  As  lor  lawyers,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
along  altogether  without  them.  They  won-  a  class 
\\  ho,  in  their  opinion-,  were  mere  dishonest  hinderers 
and  delayers  of  justice,  practicing  in  all  the  various 
stages  between  audacity  and  servility.  Disputes,  in  the 
le.p,  of  these  law-givers,  might  1m-  settled  with  siilli- 
cient  ease  and  promptness  by  the  courts  on  their  pre- 
sentation by  the  disputants  themselves,  or  tl 
sonal  friends,  or  yet  more  easilj  and  soon  by  the 
arbitrament  of  their  neighbors.  We  have  seen  what 
this  first  judiciary  organization  was,  its  ancient,  simple 
origin,  and  what  praise  it  has  received  from 
gifted  of  the  profession  in  later  times  who  have  Studied 
well  its  history. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  annals  of  this  who],-  coun- 
try more  deserving  of  study  and  reflection  than  those 
of  the  judiciary  of  Pennsylvania.     To  its  early  ac- 
tions are  to  be  traced  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
whatever,  since  their  time,  has  been  best   in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country, — political,  civil,  mercan- 
tile, social,  and  domestic.    Taking  the  word 
twij  in  its  just  literal  sense,  government  of  the  best, 
it  has  certainly  obtained   from  the  influenci 
under  William  Penn's  government  earlier  and  more 
extensively  than  those  originating  in  any  otl 
in    the    Union.     With    trilling  exceptions 
selected  to  preside  in  these  courts  were  sui 
cept  in  the  matter  of  professional  training,  were  won- 
derfully well    fitted    for   their   positions.     They   were 

|  not  only  with  honorable  connection-  in  il 

'  ety  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  hut  they  had  not 
lost  enough  of  the  memories  of  society  there  to  had 

!  them  to  feel  that  they  could  dispense  with  many  of 
the  forms  and  other  attributes  of  government  in  all 

i  its  forms.  To  themselves  they  assumed  the  costume, 
and  endeavored  to  practice  the  decorum,  of  the  courts 
of  the  mother-country.  Even  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs  and  other  subordinate  officers  was  made  with 
a  carefulness  that  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  employed. 
Out  of  three  persons  nominated  by  popular  will  for 
the  offices  of  sheriff  and  coroner,  one  was  selected  by 

I  the  government. 

In  a  society  so  young,  consisting  of  so  small  a 
number  of  inhabitants,  litigation  could  not  be  very 
extensive  or  involving  many  subtle  important  ques- 
tions. Most  of  it  was  petty,  both  in  civil  ami  crimi- 
nal adjudication,  yet  occasionally  questions  intricate. 
involving  important  principles  and  considerable  pecu- 
niary interests,  demanded  both  stn.n.'  understandings 

and  pain-taking  research  and  reflection  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  them.  Yet  the 
bench  by  gradual  usage  became  more  and  more  com- 
petent for  its  functions,  and  we  find  that  under  the 
Asshetons,  who  were  relations  ,,l  the  proprietor,  and 
had  come  over  on  his  invitation,  and  w« 
lawyers  of  Careful  and  accurate  habits,  judicial  forms 
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very  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  even  the  forms  in  courts,  were  put  upon  a 
basis  of  entire  respectability. 

The  rise  of  the  bar,  as  we  have  seen,  was  difficult, 
and  only  after  experience  of  their  inevitable  neces- 
sity. It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  read  the  pitiful 
petition  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  in  1708-9,  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
plaining of  one  John  Henry  Sprogel,  ''through  the 
contrivance  or  plotting  of  Daniel  Falkner  in  the  last 
adjourned  court  held  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
the  18th  of  January,  by  means  of  a  Fictio  Juris  (as 
they  term  it),  wherewith  your  petitioner  is  unac- 
quainted, hath  got  a  writ  of  ejectment,  that  the  said 
Sprogel  hath  further  feed  or  retained  the  four  known 
lawyers  of  this  province,  in  order  to  deprive  your 
petitioner  of  all  advice  in  law,  which  sufficiently 
argues  his  case  to  be  none  of  the  best."  The  peti- 
tioner "  notwithstanding  he  was  the  first  of  all  Ger- 
mans who  came  into  this  country  since  it  was  a  prov- 
ince, yet  being  poor,  and  unable  to  fetch  lawyers  from 
New  York,"  begs,  in  his  helpless  condition,  "  for  what- 
ever relief  the  Governor  and  Council  in  justice  and 
equity  shall  think  expedient." 

It  must  have  seemed  to  Governor,  Council,  and 
judges  a  pitiful  case  indeed,  when  it  required  the  four 
known  lawyers  of  the  province  to  handle  a  fictio  juris, 
to  the  ejectment  of  one  German,  who  was  too  poor  to 
fetch  lawyers  from  New  York. 

With  the  overthrow  of  this  prejudice  there  began 
a  system  of  training  for  the  bar  that  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  men,  whose  likes,  in 
comparison  of  numbers,  were  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  who  imparted  not  only  to  the  judiciary 
and  the  bar,  but  to  commercial  and  social  life  a  tone 
that,  in  the  number  of  those  who  maintained  it  in  its 
highest  pitch,  was  as  pure  as  could  be  maintained 
anywhere  on  the  earth.  The  early  judges  were  mainly 
merchants.  They  had  with  them  the  traditions  of 
ancestry  that  for  the  greatest  part  were  of  the  best 
of  English  society,  both  among  the  gentry  and  the 
peerage.  The  sittings  upon  the  bench,  preserving  the 
decorous  usages  which  they  remembered  to  have  seen 
and  respected  in  their  native  countries,  the  habitual  I 
application  of  their  minds  alternately  to  mercantile  | 
transactions  and  the  adjudication  of  disputes  among  j 
their  fellow-citizens,  made  them,  both  as  judges  and 
as  merchants,  rise  with  ease  to  the  standard  which  we 
have  described. 

It  has  been  a  pleasing  task  to  contemplate  the 
reciprocal  influences  these  two  avocations  exerted. 
The  number  of  eminent  lawyers  was  small  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  subduing  of  the  prejudices 
against  them;  but  when  the  sons  of  the  old  councilors 
had  grown  Up  and  received  the  careful  training  we  have 
mentioned,  completed,  in  many  cases,  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  London,  then  it  was  that  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia took  its  rapid  rise  to  the  very  top  of  excellence, 
and  maintained  it  for  fully  fifty  years.     To  the  inter- 


marriages among  the  early  descendants  of  these  coun- 
cilors, society,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, is  indebted  for  a  vast  number  of  those  who  yet 
contribute  most  to  its  respectability  and  its  general 
well-being.  In  the  bar,  so  constituted,  there  was 
much  of  that  family  aristocracy  which,  exhibited  as 
it  then  was,  assisted  far  more  than  it  injured  in  the 
advance  of  social  existence.  The  coming  on  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  declaration  and  attainment  of 
independence  effected  great  changes  in  all  con- 
ditions in  the  community.  Hostile  as  were  the 
leading  families  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  mother- 
country,  yet  many  of  the  fathers,  and  some  of  the 
younger  members  among  them,  contemplated  with 
pain  a  separation  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  de- 
struction not  only  of  their  own  established  prosperity 
but  that  of  the  country.  Many  of  them,  when 
their  magistracies  were  abolished  and  their  profes- 
sional practice  suspended,  withdrew  in  sadness  from 
public  life  and  waited  the  end  of  revolution  and  war. 
Others  among  them,  scions  of  fathers  who  thus  re- 
tired, went  heartily  for  independence,  and  were  con- 
spicuous in  service  from  its  inception  to  its  final  at- 
tainment. To  the  great  honor  of  those  who  had 
borne  no  part,  but  neither  had  contributed  in  any 
respect,  except  in  the  known  state  of  their  sentiments 
to  the  British  cause,  such  was  the  universal  confi- 
dence in  their  integrity  that  many  of  them  were 
restored,  after  independence  was  achieved,  to  their 
offices  in  the  courts  organized  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

And  now,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  results  of 
revolutions,  a  new  set  of  men  came  on,  men  outside 
of  the  old  families,  men  who  had  learned  from  the 
history  of  late  events  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
courageous,  persistent  endeavors,  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  high  family  connections  and  long  training  under  ex- 
perienced guides, — self-made  men,  ambitious  of  honor 
and  power  and  wealth, — and  we  have  seen  to  what  rank 
they  rose  in  time  on  those  fair  fields.  In  the  contem- 
plation of  these  new  men  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  the 
benign  influences  imparted  by  what  had  been  so  long 
the  rule  in  a  profession  that  had  been  in  the  hand-,  of 
gentlemen  well  bred  in  all  the  discipline  of  personal 
and  professional  honor.  The  new  men  could  see 
no  hope  of  satisfactory  rivalry  with  those  who  were 
by  inheritance,  as  it  were,  the  leaders  of  the  profes- 
sion, except  by  imitation  of  their  long,  persistent 
studies  before  and  after  admission,  their  unsullied 
integrity,  and  the  becoming  dignity  of  their  deport- 
ment. They  also,  many  of  them,  intermarried 
among  the  older  families,  and  helped  to  perpetuate 
blood  so  productive  of  good  citizenship  in  all  pur- 
suits. It  may  have  been  a  mistake  to  bestow  the 
appointment  of  the  judiciary  upon  popular  election. 
Doubtless  it  was,  but,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
cerned, her  experience  has  been  such  that  she  need 
not,  up  to  the  present  time,  regret  it. 

The  bar  of  Philadelphia  to-day,  as  reflected  in  its 
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living  and  active  members,  both  those  upon  the  shady 
side  of  the  hill  and  those  younger  men  who  are  gal- 
lantly climbing  toward  the  summit,  is  not  unworthy 
in  any  respect  of  the  distinguished  ancestry  whose 
faint  outline  has  been  painted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  has  not  lost  any  of  its  old-time  brilliancy.  It  is 
still  distinguished  for  its  eloquence,  its  integrity,  and 
for  its  solid  learning,  as  of  yore.  But  these  qualities 
are  not  so  conspicuous  now  as  their  singularity  made 
them  in  the  period  from  1760  to  1SG0,  when,  for  a 
century,  the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia  were  almost 
without  peers  in  their  profession  upon  this  continent. 

The  profession  holds  out  to-day  the  same  high  re- 
wards to  honorable  industry,  cultivated  talents,  prob- 
ity, and  integrity,  and  our  contemporaries  toil  with 
an  inherited  zeal  and  compete  with  an  ardor  trans- 
mitted through  unbroken  generations  for  the  same 
sort  of  distinction  as  that  which  compensated  Hamil- 
ton, Allen,  Tilghman,  and  Sergeant.  Those  who 
lightly  pretend  to  believe  the  bar  has  degenerated 
are  not  familiar  with  its  past,  or  have  neglected  to 
measure  the  stature  of  its  present.  They  may  not 
have  forgotten  Price,  Gowen,  Cassidy.  Edward  Coppee 
Mitchell,  John  G.  Johnson,  George  W.  Biddle,  Daniel 
Dougherty,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  MacVeagh,  Edwin 
Shippen,  and  Brewster,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  account  men  who  are  their  equals  in 
energy  and  learning,  although  they  may  be  not  as 
well  known. 

In  making  comparisons  between  the  lawyers  of  the 
past  and  present,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much 
more  is  demanded  of  advocates  nowadays  than  was 
the  case  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago.  The  rules  | 
and  forms  of  practice  have  been  greatly  simplified, 
statutes  codified,  reports  made  more  complete  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  profession  wears  much  more 
the  aspect  of  a  science  than  formerly.  But,  at  the  I 
same  time,  the  sphere  of  the  advocate  has  both  I 
widened  and  deepened  enormously.  Precedents  and 
rulings  have  multiplied  on  all  sides,  and  the  juris 
consult  must  nowadays  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warn-  i 
ing  to  thread  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  a  dozen  j 
branches  of  science  which  had  no  existence  in  the 
times  of  Hamilton,  Shippen,  and  Hopkinson.  Then 
expert  testimony  was  almost  unknown  ;  now  il  is 
called  in  the  majority  of  important  issues.  Patent 
law,  railroad  law,  telegraph  law,  all  open  new  and 
most  arduous  fields  to  the  profession,  and  compel  it 
to  specialize  itself  more  and  more  every  day.  Busi- 
ness law  is  assuming  a  thousand  new  shapes,  each 
more  complicated  than  the  other;  nor  can  the  vast 
body  of  decisions,  rapidly  as  it  accumulates,  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-swelling  volume  of  new  issues 
daily  coming  up  for  adjudication.  A  lawyer  who 
would  embrace  the  whole  scope  of  his  profession 
nowadays  must  travel  very  far  beyond  Coke  and 
Blackstone,  Chitty  and  Greenleaf,  Kent  and  the 
code.  He  must  be  an  accountant,  a  civil  engineer, 
an  architect,  a  mechanician,  a  chemist,  a  physician; 


he  must  know  the  vocabulary  and  technology  of  all 
the  arts  and  professions;  be  must  be  a  theologian 
and  a  metaphysician,  with  the  experience  of  a  cus- 
tom-house appraiser  and  the  -kill    in  affairs  of  an 

editor.  And,  after  all.  with  all  these  stores  in  his 
possession,  so  great  is  the  competition  that  he  may 
scarcely  be  able  to  hew  out  a  living  in  his  profession. 

Bar  Associations.— The  bar  of  Philadelphia  was 
among  the  earliest,  as  well  as  among  the  most  diligent 
and  judicious,  in  the  matter  of  associations  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  common  professional  library  and 
the  professional  education  of  young  men.  As  early  as 
1802  was  formed  "The  Law  Library  Company  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,"  whose  first  officers  were  Joseph 
B.  McKean,  Edward  Tilghman,  William  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam Rawle,  and  J.  Bradford  Wallace.  In  the  year 
1826  this  company  was  united  with  another  known  as 
"The  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar,"  the  new  com- 
pany being  styled  "The  Law  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia." It  has  continued  with  great  prosperity  to 
the  present  time,  and  now  includes  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  in  good  personal  and  profes- 
sional standing.  It  owns  a  law  library  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  as  is  more  fully  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

In  1810  there  was  a  law  society  in  existence,  of 
which  Peter  A.  Browne  was  president.  This  appears 
from  a  communication  sent  to  the  Law  Association 
in  that  year. 

In  1811  another  law  society  was  formed,  composed 
probably  of  students  and  young  members  of  the  bar. 
They  called  upon  P.  S.  Du  Ponceau  to  act  as  their 
president.  This  association  was  in  existence  about 
two  years. 

In  1820  "  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Legal 
Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence"  was  founded, 
and  was  composed  of  judges  of  the  Federal  and  State 
courts,  and  lawyers  and  students  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Its  principal  object  was 
"to  connect  with  the  mode  of  instruction  at  that 
time  exclusively  pursued  a  more  scientific  and 
academical  system,  whereby  not  only  a  greater  degree 
of  jurisprudential  knowledge  might  be  acquired,  but 
the  students  might  be  exercised  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  so  as  to  unite  the  talent  of  the  orator  with 
the  science  of  the  jurist."  On  the  12th  of  January, 
1821,  the  society  was  incorporated.  Willi: 
man  was  chosen  president  ;  William  Rawle,  vice-presi- 
dent;  John  K.  Kane,  secretary;  and  Benjamin  Tilgh- 
man, treasurer.  The  trustees  were  <  lharles  <  hauncey, 
Thomas  Kittera,  John  M.  Scott,  Bloomlield  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  and  John  Keating.  Jr. 

There  was  in  1818  an  association  in  existence  which 
was  called  "lie  Law  Society,"  before  which  in  that 
year  Thoma-  M.  1'.  nit.  the  president,  delivi 

opinions  upon  questions  argued,  and  John  K.  Kane, 
also  president  at  a  subsequent  period,  del.. 
ions.    This  society  was  invited  to  become  a  "Law 
Academy"  by   the   "Society   for  the  Promoti.cn   of 
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Legal  Knowledge,"  etc.  The  members  of  the  Law 
Society  agreed  to  this,  and  their  society  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  new  association  as  "The  Law 
Academy."  The  members  of  the  academy  were 
treated  as  an  associate  branch,  and  were  accorded  the 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  officers,  who  were  differ- 
ent from  the  officers  of  the  principal  association.  They 
chose  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  to  be  the  provost,  and 
James  Gibson,  rice-provost.  Poukon's  Advertiser  in 
February,   1821,   published    the    following    item   of 


"TlIK   I.  A"     A'    \l'l   MY.   :i    leCetlt    M  I.St  i  tlltioil.  WaS    opened   ill   Mile  folIU   ill 

tlic  hall  "f  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  presence  ..f  lawyeis,  judges,  mem- 

sU|.n.m,.  Cnurt,  etc.  The  proves i  delivered  an  add]  ■  -- 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  notional  school  of  jurisprudence,  and  The  advan- 
tage which  thi>  cit\  possesses  over  all  other  American  cities,  after  which 
there  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  whethoi  the  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
sylvan.a  have  a  right  to  tow  upon  the  hanks  of  the  river  Delaware 
without  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  lands  over  which  they  pass,— 
Roger  Billion  Drake  in  the  affirmative,  Charles  IS.  Penrose  in  the  nega- 
l  followed  at  the  next  meeting  by  Thomas  S.  Smith  in  the 
affirmative,  and  .Samuel  H.Perkins  in  the  negative." 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  saw  in  this  opportunity  the  means 
of  erecting  a  law-school.  The  organization  was  ex- 
pected to  be  of  a  dual  character, — composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  and  judges  as  one  class,  and  of  students 
as  another  class.  The  old  Law  Society  was  merged 
into  this  institution.  The  Law  Academy  commenced 
its  exercises  in  the  early  part  of  1821,  with  thirty 
regular  and  eighteen  honorary  members.  The  acad-  [ 
emy  discusssed  weekly  some  legal  question  before  the 
provost  or  vice-provost,  wdio  at  the  next  meeting  de- 
livered his  opinion, — not  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision, but  of  a  law  lecture  on  the  particular  subject 
to  which  the  question  referred.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was 
ardent  in  his  anticipation  that  the  Law  Academy 
might  become,  in  time,  a  school  of  law  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  annexed  to,  and  become  a  part 
of,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  March,  18^2,  the  Society  Cor  the  Promotion  of 
Legal  Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence  appointed 
Joseph  Barnes,  judge  of  the  District  Court,  lecturer 
for  the  Law  Academy  upon  "  Common  Law."  In  No-  | 
vember  of  the  same  year  he  delivered  lectures  on 
"Municipal  Law."  The  existence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Legal  Knowdedge,  etc.,  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  a  curious  manner.  It  was  probably  in 
existence  for  a  year  or  two.  It  came  to  an  end  in  a 
strictly  legal  manner.  The  absence  of  the  janitor  on 
a  night  when  there  ought  to  have  been  an  election 
for  officers,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  duty.  Then  arose  a  controversy  whether  the  j 
society  had  not  ceased  to  exist  because  its  functions 
hail  not  been  continued  at  the  right  time  and  place 
according  to  the  constitution.  This  Was  debated  with 
great  learning,  and  finally  the  differences  of  opinion 
engendered  so  much  personal  disagreement  that  in- 
difference followed,  and  the  society  died  of  inaction. 

The   Law    \.ea.]eiiiy,  which  was  a  branch  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Legal  Knowledge,  was  not  so  | 


strictly  technical  as  the  society  which  had  adopted  it. 
The  members  refused  to  consider  that  it  was  dissolved. 
and  they  struggled  on,  determined  to  take  care  of 
tin  ins.  Ives.  They  were  successful.  There  were  regu- 
lar eli  '  tions,  an  increase  of  members,  and  sufficient 
enthusiasm  to  keep  the  Law  Academy  in  motion. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  speaking  of  the  unfor- 
tunate end  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Legal 
Knowdedge.  etc.,  said,  in  his  address  to  the  Law- 
Academy, — 

"  Wliat  the  academy  has  done  since  is  known  to  us  all.  I  think  I 
in  iv  Bafflly  say  that  no  association  of  young  studentH  has  distinguished 
itself  as  this  academy  has  done.  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  your  faculty  to 
include  among  your  scholastic  exercises  the  writing  of  dissertations 
upon  legal  subjects." 

Several  were  produced  of  considerable  merit,  which 
the  academy  deemed  worthy  of  publication. 

The  Law  Academy,  in  fact,  claims  to  have  been 
originated  in  1783.  In  183S,  when  it  was  incorpor- 
ated, the  academy  ordered  that  the  inscription  upon 
the  seal  of  the  corporation  should  contain  the  words  : 
"Founded,    17S3 ;    incorporated,   1838.      Per  aspera 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  reports  of  Pennsylvania  Courts, 
abridged  from  John  Hill  Martin's  "Bench  and  Bar," 
in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  State  is  abundantly 
rich,  and  we  are  confident  in  saying  that  in  the  courts 
o!  no  State  in  the  Union  do  any  reports  rank  higher 
than  those  of  Pennsylvania: 

MS.  Notes  and  Repol 
Hopkinson's  Report: 
1792. 
Pennsylvania  State  Trials,  1794. 
MS.  Notes  of  J.  Bradford  Wallace,  1S01  to  1816. 
Wallace's  Reports,  1802. 
Peters'  Admiralty  Decisions,  2  vols.,  1807. 
Opinion  of  .Judge  Cooper  on  Foreign  Admiralty  Cases,  1S10. 
Fisher's  British  License  Cases,  1  vol.,  1813. 
Peters,  Jr.'s,  Reports,  1  vol.,  1819. 
Washington's  Circuit  Court  Reports,  4  vols.,  1S26-29. 
Baldwin's  Circuit  Court  Reports,  1  vol  ,  Is  17, 
Gilpin's  Reports,  1  vol.,  1837. 
Crahbe's  Reports,  I  vol.,  1S53. 
Wallace,  Jr.'s,  Reports,  3  vols.,  1849-62. 
Dallas'  Reports,  4  vols.,  1790-1807. 
Addison's  Reports.  1  vol.,  1800. 
Trial  of  Alexander  Alison,  180  I. 
Yeates'  Reports,  4  vols.,  1791-1808. 
Binney's  Reports,  6  vols.,  1809-15. 
The  American  Law  Journal,  6  vols.,  1809-16. 
Browne's  Reports,  1  vol,  1806-11. 
Sergeant  &  Rawle's  Reports,  17  vols.,  1S18-29. 
Rawle's  Reports,  5  vols.,  1829-36. 
The  Journal  of  Law,  1  vol.,  1831. 
Ashmead's  Reports,  2  vols.,  1831-41. 
Penrose  a  Watts'  Reports,  3  vols.,  1832-33. 
w.ni.'  R.  ports,  10 vols.,  1831-41. 
Miles'  Reports, 2  vols,  IS      n 
Wharton's  Reports,  G  vols,  1836-41. 
Watts  4  Sergeant's  Reports,  9  vols.,  1842-45. 

i   In.  J.. ii  nai,  G  vols  ,  1842   t-:. 
Pennsylvania  state  Reports,  99  vote.,  1845-81. 

P.  V.  Smith,  1  vol.,  1881. 

Vaux's  Decisions,  I  vol  .  1846. 

Parson's  Select  Equity  Cases,  2  vols.,  1841-50. 

Brightly's  Hlsl  Prius,  1  vol.,  1851. 

Th.  America*  :  185S  -I. 

Grant's  Cases,  I  roll 


of  cases  between  the  years  1760  and  17S3. 

.f   forty-nine  cases  in  Admiralty,  printed   in 
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John  Hill  Martin,  Jr  's.  Reports,  2  vols.,  1858-67. 

John  Hill  Martin's  Admiralty  Reports,  1  vol.,  1858-60. 

Philadelphia  Reports,  12  vole.,  I860. 

Brewster's  Reports,  4  vols.,  1809. 

Legal  Gazelle  Reports,  1  vol.,  1872. 

Pennsylvania  Law  Journal  Report?,  5  vole.,  1872-73, 

Pittsburgh  Reports,  3  vols,,  1872-":!. 

Legal  Chronicle  Reports,  2  vols.,  1N74-77. 

Trunkey's  Notes  of  Cases,  12  vols.,  L874   83 

Pierson's  Reports,  2  vols.,  1879-80. 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Reports,  1  vol.,  1882. 

Luzerne  Legal  Register  Reports,  1  vol.,  1882. 

The  Legal  Record  Reports,  1  vol.,  1881. 

The  Legal  Intelligencer,  beginning  in  1843. 

Olwine's  Legal  Reporter,  beginning  in  1S48. 

Tnckett's  Monthly  Iu-urauce  Journal,  2  vols.,  1852-62. 

The  Turner         I  I  n  \-t.  62. 

I'h.    I'h  '        ,  '    :  ;„(    :  •   ,  I -,,„>,  onward. 

Legal  and  Insurance  Reporter,  begun  1859. 

Luzerne  Legal  Ob-     ■  ,  1860-63 

The  Lancaster  Bar.  15  vols. 
The  Legal  Gazelle,  1809-76. 
Legal  Opinion,  5  vols.,  1870-73. 

The  Scranlon  Law  Times,  3  vols.,  1873-70;  Ibid.,  New  Series,  1  vol., 
1877-78. 

The  Real  Estate  Report,  r,  begun  1875. 

The  Daily  Court  Record,  begun  1877. 

The  Lackawanna  Bar,  1  vol.,  1878. 

The  Susquehanna  Legal  Chronicler,  1  vol.,  1878-79. 

The  Lackawanna  Legal  Record,  1878-79. 

The.  Common  Pleas  Reporter,  1878. 

The  York  Legal  Record,  begun  1880. 

The  Daily  Legal  News,  1879. 

The  Pennsylvania  Law  Record,  2  vols.,  1879-80. 

The  Chester  County  Reporter,  begun  1880. 

The  Weekly  Reporter,  1881. 

Persons  appointed  to  administer  the  Laws  in  the  County 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  : ' 

THE  SUPREME  COURT   OF   THE    PROVINCE   OF   PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

This  high  tribunal  was  established  under  the  royal  charter  to  William 
Penn,  bearing  date  March  4, 1681, and  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Council 
of  y«  1st  of  ye  2nd  mo.,  1084,  and  reorganized  from  time  to  time  by  dif- 
ferent Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province. 

The  following  sketch,  which  is  as  complete  as  the  records  at  HarriB- 
burg  and  elsewhere  can  make  it,  shows  the  organization  and  personnel 
of  the  court  at  different  periods  between  H',S4  and  1776. 

It  will  be  observed  that  William  Penn,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  8th  mo., 
1685,  in  his  letter  to  William  Markhatn,  "  Dept.  Govern'r  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," says,  "I  have  sent  my  Cosin  William  Crispen,  .  .  .  and  it  is  my 
will  and  pleasure  that  he  be  as  Chief  Justice,"  etc.,  and  although  Audrew 
Robeson,  in  1693,  is  the  first  of  the  "  prior  judges"  (1  Proud,  295;  1  C.  R., 
86)  that  I  find  called  chief  justice,  I  have  indicated  each  "prior  judge" 
before  his  time  as  chief  justice. 

4th  6  mo.,  1684.— 1  C.  R.,  47,  66-S,  and  1st  Proud,  286;  "Raffle's 
Equity,"  9.  Under  the  act  of  16S4,  chapter  158,  Laws,  fivejlistii  -  wei 
commissioned  for  two  years, — Dr.  Nicholas  More,  C.  J.,  Willi, mi  \\  I,  !i, 
William  W,,od,  Robert  Turner,  nn.l  John  Eckley.  William  Clarke  was 
appointed  in  place  of  William  Welch,  who  died  before  10th  7th  nio., 
1684.     Ho  was  styled  "Justice  in  General,"  1  C.  R.,  1H9-10,  and  appears 

to  have,  by  virtue  of  his  c, uission,  presided  over  the  county  courts, 

and,  perhaps,  succeeded  William  Welch,  who  was  called  the  president 


of  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Castle,  in  I  C.  R.,  67,     My  ref- 
erences to  the  "Colonial  Records"  are  to  the  Brst  edit  I 
1838.    The  second  edition  was  issued  in  1 

1085.— Appointed  14th  7 mo.,  168  i;l  C.B.,1 
rison,  C.  J.,  James  Claypoole,  and    Irthui  0  >ki       Hi    i    judges,  how- 
ever,  declined  to  serve;  1  Proud, 300,  ind  the  Couni  il  hi  , 

II    6      \|  p  ilnted  31st  1  mo.,  1686;  l  C.  R  ,  120,  I  I  I,  ai 
Cooke,  C.  .1  ,  Willi, mi  Clarke, and  Jol 

In-i.-i'otnniissioiied  201b  7  mo.,  It-,;.      Kit nissioned  2nd  2  mo., 

1087;  1  C.  R.,  142, 143,  and  152— Arthur  Cooke,  C.  J.,  John 
James  Harrison. 

1690  Appointed  2nd  2  mo.,  1690;  1  C.  R.,  28)  list  edition),  and  1  0. 
K„  324  (2d  edition)— Arthur  Cooke,  C.  J,  William  Clarke,  and  Joseph 
Growden. 

1090.— Under  the  act  of  1690,  chapter  197,  Ave  judges  a appointed 

ami  commissioned  on  the  5th  7  mo.,  1690;  1  0.  K„  303,— Arthur  Cooke, 
C.  J.,  John  Simcock,  Joseph  Growden,  Peter  Aliichs,  and  Thomas 
Wynne  ;  but  on  account  of  the  ''unwillingness  uf  y<  Judges  to  doe  their 
Lillys  iu  Severall  counties,"  this  commission  was  afterward  revoked, 
and  the  court  was  reorganized  21st  9  mo.,  1600;  1  C.  R.,304,  John  Sim- 
cock,  C.  J  ,  William  Clarke,  Arthur  i  I  and  Edward 
Blake,  of  New  Castle.     William  Clarke,  ('.  J.,  for  the  Lower  Counties, 


,Mll,    1 


■   ..til. 


1693. — The  following  judges  were  commissioned  May  29, 1693,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  new  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  court  was  to  cot  Bist 
of  one  chief  justice  ami  four  associates,  anil  a  new  comiiii 

the  same  justices  Sept.  23, 1693.    The  fifth  justice  s is  new  to  have 

been  named  ;  1  C.  R.,  352, 383,  and  415,— Andrew  Robeson,  C.  J.,  William 
Salway,  John  Cann, and  Edward  Blake.  Anthony  Morris  was  appointed 
Aug  10,  1794,  in  the  place  of  John  Cann,  deceased. 

I098.-On  tne3rdof  the 8th mo.,  1698,  the  following  justices  held  . 
session  of  the  Province  Court  at  Chester  ;  Martin's"  II  ist.iy  of  Chester," 
73,— Joseph  Growden  and  Cornelius  Empson. 

1699.— On  the  ISth  2  mo.,  1699,  a  Provincial  (Supreme   i, 
,    at  Chester  by  Edward  Shippen,  Cornelius  Empson,  and  William  Biles.    It 
I    is,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  record  in  the  minutes  ol 
1   Chester  County  that  I  find  Edward  Shippen  sometimes  spoken  ,,f  a«  one 
I    of  our  chief  justices,  but  he  never  obtained  that  dignity  that  lean  a6cer- 


Records  of  Com- 


i  The  complete  and  satlsfactorj  lists  of  persons  appointed  to  , n- 

ister  the  laws  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  and  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  extracted,  with  the  author's  pel  mission,  from  .Polio  Hill 
Martin's  "Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia,''  published  by  Rees  Welsh  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  1883.  No  person  in  the  city  is  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia,  or 
more  competent  to  discn-s  this  Important  subject  in  an  effective  and 
comprehensive  manner,  than  Mr.  Mai  tin,  ami  with  rare 
has  given  the  writer  permission  to  extract  from  his  able  work  all  that 
he  desires  to  make  this  chapter  complete. 


1701.— From  Mr.  Staughton  George's  notes  and 
missions  at  H.iriisl.nrg.  Commission  dated  20th  6  mo.,  17(11.  The  com- 
mission directs  the  justices  to  hold  a  court  twice  a  year  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  24th  of  the  7th  mo.  and  on  the  10th  of  the  2.1  mo.  i  wo  ol  them 
[  to  go  the  circuit  of  the  comities,  of  whom  Guest  or  i  Darke  must  always 
be  one.  In  the  "Logan  Papers,"  1  vol.  67,  it  is  stated  under  date  of  the 
26th  of  7  mo.,  1701,  "Judge  Guest  is  made  our  Chief  Judge,  upon  which 
Judge  Growden  would  not  act  as  his  inferior.  Caleb  1'iis.y  i-  in,  and 
what  is  the  wonder  of  its  all,  Thomas  Masters  has,  without  taking  his 
degree  of  a  Justice,  leaped  at  once  to  be  one  of  the  five  Judges,"— John 
Guest,  C.  J.,  William  Clarke,  Joseph  Growden  (declined  I,  ! 
pen,  Robert  French  (declined;),  Caleb  Pusey,  and  Th 

1702.— "  Logan  Papeie,"  1  vol.  19S-6,  Ac,  John  Guest,  l  3  William 
Clarke,  Edward  Shippen,  Thomas  Masters,  and  Samuel    Finney,  asso- 

1703.— 2  C.  R„  86;  "Logan  Papers,"  1  vol.  193-6,— William  Clarke, 
c.  J.,  Edward  shippen,  ti  ,,.,      William 

Clarke  was  acting  chief  justice  m  place  ,,f  Guest,  who  declined.  Capt 
Finney  also  declined 

170*.— Commissi  med    \ 

William  Clarke,  C.  J.,  John  Guest,  Jasper  Y.-.,t,-s,  Samuel   Finney,  and 

William  In  nt  |  ruary,  1705. 

1705.— Martin's  "History  ol  Chi  it 
Growden,  Jasper   feates,  Samuel  Finney,  and  William  Trent.    Chief 
J  mo.,  1707. 
|       1706.— 2  C.R.,  248,  appointed  April  17, 1706,     Rogei  Horn 
Joseph  Grow,;,  ,  muel  Finney,  and  v. 

By  order  of  the  Queen's  Council  of  Peb.  7,  1705  ',  thi 
establishing  the  courts  of  this  pro<  ,,    »led,  and  the 

igreelng  on  a  bill,  John  Evans,  the  Lieut, 
by  an  ordinance  ami  proclamation 
restored  the  usual  courts,  etc.    see-  Manuscript  Laws  of  I 
Pennsylvania,"  Book  1  i   | 

Supreme  Oonrl  | 

from  that  of  the  Lower  C ties  on  the  Delaware,     a  Supreme  Oonrl 

for  the  trial  of  negroes  was  create,],  Book  a   I,  p    7-.  an 

I   issued,  A  4, 1 1  ■  foi  the  I  ower  Counties 
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was  established  with  three  justices,  A  4,  p.  184.    1  am  indebt.  i  i mch 

valuable  information  respecting  tin-  Provincial  Courts  to  Ml    Stailglll    ii 

George,  of  llnrrishuig.  Pa       Mi    G.-..tge  is  ..t f  r  1 .  *  -  .-.1  i  t.  .1  H  of  the  w..rk 

issued  by  tlo-  siai.-  in  i>7!>,  knoun  as  "The  Duke  of  forks'!  Laws," etc 

It  brings   the  provincial  arts  down    to  1700;    but    we   have   no  limited 
a.  Is   nl    I  h  <      \  ~s.  lul  ly    between    IToo  ami    1714,    -Hoe    when    III"  annual 

session  laws  have  I n  pi  in  ted,  a  re  I  st-v--i.il  i--.lnpl.-t.-  enpi.-s  ale   known 

to  exist        See  nit    -   F.ihliugl.iphicul  Sketch  of  the   Laws  of  PenUSV  I  V«  Ilia," 

Legal  Intelligencer,  Oct.  6,  1882. 

1707.     Names  of  iustices imissioned,— Josei  h  Growden,  0.  J.,  Nov. 

20,17(17;  Jasper  Xeates,  Dec. 2,  1707;  Samuel  Finney,  April  8,1708. 

1711.— Under  the  act  of  Feb.  -S,  lTln-ll.  Four  justices  were  com- 
missioned March  16, 1711,— Joseph  Grotvdeu,  C.  J.,  Samuel  Finney, Rich- 
ard Hill,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

i.i  the  Act  of  May  28, 1715,  Book  A  2,  p.  109,  commissions 
were  issued  on  June  m,  1715,  to  Joseph  Growden,  C.  J.,  William  Trent, 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  and  Genre;.-  Roche.  Robert  Asshetoii  was  ap- 
pointed associate,  June  12,  1710,  in  the  place  of  Capt.  GeOl  -.-  B  ii  I"-, 
who  was  absent  from  the  country;  2  C.  R.,  613. 

1717.— Commissioned  Feb.  15,  1717.  From  record  of  commissions,— 
David  Lloyd,  ('.  J.,  Jasper  Yeates,  Richard  Hill,  and  William  Treut,  as- 


diiinge  . 


iViminissieiie  i  Sept.  23,  1717.     Record  of  commissions. 
Governors  accouuts  for  two  commissions  being  issued  the  same  year, — 
David  Lloyd,  C.J. .Jasper  Yeates,  Richard  Hill,  and  Jon  at  ban  Dickinson. 

1718.— Commissioned  Feb.  15, 1718 ;  3  C.  R.,  22,  29,  35,  67,  83,  104-5,— 
David  Lloyd,  C.  J.,  Jasper  Yeates,  Richard  Hill,  aud  William  Trent. 
The  same  justices  were  re. nniniissioned  March  26,  1720,  and  served 
until  tie-  passage  of  the  act  of  May  22,  17  22,  which  reduced  the  number 
of  justices  to  three.    Justice  Yeates  died  in  1721  ;  :l  G.  R.,  140. 

1722.— Commissioned  June  2,  1722;  see  also  3  G.  R.,  156,  ISO,  and  107 
Three  justices, act  of  May  22, 1722— David  Lloyd,  C.  J.,  Richard  Hill, 
and  Robert  Assheton. 

1724.—"  Votes  of  Assembly,"  2  vol.,  401  aud  403,— Daavi.l  Lloyd,  G.  J„ 
Richard  Hill,  William  Treut,  aud  Robert  Assheton.  Assheton  was  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  William  Trent,  who  died  Dec.  25,  1724,  he  being  at 
his  decease  the  chief  justice  ..f  New  Jersey. 

1726. — Commissioned  Sept.  20,  1721.  A  new  act  was  passed  Aug.  27' 
1727.  Book  A  2,  p.  352,  and  the  same  justices  were  recommissioned 
Sept. :3, 1737.  See  also  3  G.  R.,  272  and  27;!,— David  Lloyd,  C.  J.,  Richard 
Hill,  and  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  in  the  place  of  Robert  Assheton,  who 
declined.  He  being  recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
tice  of  the  peace  and  the  courts,  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  prothonotary  of 

the  Court  of  Com  in  on  Pleas  of  the  same  city  and  c ity,  objections  were 

made  to  his  sitting  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  one  of  the  justices.  David 
Lloyd  .lb. I  6th  2  mo.,  1731,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and  was  buried 
in  Friends'  graveyard  at  Chester.  iSee  Martin's  "  History  of  Chester," 
I  32  Richard  Hill  was  a  merchant  sea-captain.  He  died  Sept. 9, 1730, 
so  says  1  Proud's  "History  of  Pennsylvania,''  i.  p.  473,  in  a  note. 

mi  sinned  April  0.  1731,  Record    Commissions  :u„|  3  I '.   I!  , 

426,  439,  and  640,— Isaac  Norris,  C.  J.,  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  and  Dr. 

me.     James  Logan,  C.  J.,  was  cnnimissioiied  Aug.  30,  17.31. 

in  the  place  ..f  Isaac  Nonas,  win.  declined  the  ollice,  and  .li.-.i  June  3, 

1735. 

1733— Commissioned  April  o,  1733.  Recommissioned  Dec.  28, 1733,— 
James  Logan,  G.  J.,  Jeremiah   Langhorne,  an. 1  Thomas  i  ii  .i   n,<    .    -     i 

n  i       iniah  Langhorne, 

C.J,T1 as  Graeme,  aud  Thomas  cubits     Chief  Jusli 

died  in  17b'..  and  Mi.  Justice  i.i  obit,  ivmc 1  tin    same  year. 

1743.— Commissioned  April  :.,  1743;  4C.  I:  ,  640,— John  Kinsey,  C.  J., 

in .-,   and    WillialilT.il.      Kinsey,  I '.  .1  ,  died   ill    1760.      Dr. 

Sept.  14, 1772,  aged  About  eighty-four  years. 

i    ....     v\  iiiiani  All.  a,  C.J     Lawreni 

Growden,  ami  Gal--b  G..\\  plain!  M  I.  Justice  Gntt  plan  d  died  at  Chester, 
Pa.,  mi  the    12th  Of  the    In   mo.,  1737,  in  the  sixty-seventh    tea,  ..I    bis 

age,  and  was  buried  in  Friends'  graveyard  at  that  place.    For  a  sketch 
I-    ami  ins  family,  see  Martin's  "  History  of  Chester,"  p. 

1768.— Commissioned  April   s,   1768,— William  Allen,  C.  .1.,  Lawrence 
Grotvdeu,  and  William  Coleman.     By  an  act   passed  Sept.  31,  I7..0  (see 
M  Her,  '  p.  116),  the  justices  were  to  bold  office  1  11   lib-  or 
"  bavior,  and  the  abovi 

8,  17',",  and  again  on    Match  30,  17i.l.      Laurel Irowden  Wa«   1ec.n1 

missioned  In  1761,  but  no!  sworn  into  office ;  at  bast  bis  oath  is  nol  on 

Ale  with  the  others  In  the  records  al  Lie  id  In  1770, aged 

seventy-six. 


1764.— Commissi. ii.-.l  Mar.h  21,  1764,— William  Allen,  C  .1  ,  William 
Coleman,  and  Alex. in. hi  st.dman.  Alexander  Stednian,  the  president 
judge  of  the  Court  .f  Cmtiinn  Pleas  f..|  tin-  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, tvai  commissioned  in  place  of  Coleman  on  Much  21,  1704,  and 
nol  iel  '  H.ai  date,  as  I  find  that  lie  presided  in  the  i - 
mi  March  10,1764.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1767,  an  act  was  passed  increas- 
ing the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  four,  viz.,  a  chief 
justice  and  three  associates. 

1767— Commissioned  Sept.  14,1767,  under  the  act  of  Mat  20,  1767, 
the  bench  to  consist  of  four  judges,  to  be  justices  .f  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  justices  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery  ;  9 
C.  R.,  393— William  Allen,  G.  J.,  William  Coleman,  John  Lawrence,  and 
Thomas  Willing,  In  1768,  Mr.  Justice  Coleman  retired  from  the  bench, 
but  the  vacancy  ...  casiolied  by  his  resignation  was  not  filled  until  177  1. 

1774.— The  following  gentlemen    tteie   c n  -i 1,  April  20,  1771 

(10  C.  R.,  173),  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province,  and  the 
same  day  a  new  commission  was  issued,  assigning  and  appointing  tile 
same  four  gen  tie  m  ,-n  "justices  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  f.-r  this  province,"— Benjamin  Chew,  C.  J.,  John 
Lawrence,  Thomas  Willing,  and  John  Morton,  of  Chester  County. 


Chief  Justices. 


D,    Nicholas  Hooi  i, commissioned    . 

4        6mo.,  1684 

14      7mo  ,  1686 

il       linn,  Ills.; 

An. In  tt   lb, I„-  oi,  ■    .Iiilius-i 1       

Mat ,  1693 

20,    6 ,17n| 

—,1705 

Roger  Mompesson,  commissioned 

April     17,  1706 

Feb.      16,  1717 

April     ..,1731 

James  Logan,  commissioned 

Aug.     20,1731 

Jeremiah  Langhorne,  commissioned.... 

Aug.     13,1739 

John  Kinsey,  commissioned 

April      5,1743 

s.-pt      20,1750 

Benjamin  Chew,  commissioned 

April      0,  1774 

William  Welch, 

William  Wood, imi-.oiied 4   one.,  1 

Rol.eit  Turner,  commissioned 4  Ohio.,  I 

Jnhn   Eekley,  commissioned 4  6  mo.,  1 

William  Clarke,  commissioned 10  7mo.,l 

.Limes  Claypoole, commissioned 14   .  mo.,3 

Arthur  Coke,  ininiiii-e  tied 117 1 

.1   ,|in    Catili,  .nm,,,  ....  ■,.    .  ,  ;     ■    |.       ,   i 

John  Simcock,  i  on  mtasi       3 20  7  m      I 

Joseph  Grotvdeu,  commissioned 3   2  in...  I 

I'.t.  t  All  i.  lis,  commissioned 7   '.  mo  ,  1 

Tie  ina-  Wynne,  commissioned  7   .'. ,1 

Griffith  Junes,  commissioned 21   9  urn  ,  1 

Kdtt.ud  lllake,  cmnniissioned 31   0  mo.  1 

Willi. , in  Salttat.  ,- -i d  Mat        .-..  1 

Anil t  M  -  \ug.     lo.  1 

C. In.-  1  ■  i about  1 

Edward  Sh  pp.  a     ■  mm  -  .  about  I 


Saiiiiu-i  Finney,  > 
John  Guest,  com 

I 

hid. aid  Mill.... 
Jonathan  Dickil 
George  Roche,  • 

Roberl  tsshel  t 
Jeremiah  Laugh 


-    ;  : 


'This  list    is  made  I'r the    llecrd  .,f  i -..inuussinii- 
and  other  nutheni  n    ■-    iii..-.nini    i-   1  eln  le.i  I  .  le     >  1  ■-  • 

event  1.1 \,   ept    - tew     .1   lies   of    tile    I--IIIOC    of    Clll  1 1 1 1 -Sb  .1 1  S  . 

-  James  Harrison  declined,  and  died  the  6th  of  the  Sth  mo.,  1..S7,  aged 
fifty-nine. 
s  Simcock  died  27th  l-i  mo.,  17...:. 

i  1  In  est  dee  lined  lo  seite  tm  some  reason.  audClaike  was  clue  I  justice 
I  lecl  me.  I   Ail     Jo,    17  31,  and    1..  .gall  C.  Oil  inis-i.  .tie.  I 

See  Martin's  "  History  ..f  Chester,"  pp.  7.1  and  74. 
'Mr.  Shaw   was    -     ommei   led    fot    tin-  office,  but  Mr.  French  con- 
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Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  commissioned 

April      9,  1731 

Thomas  Griffin-,  commissi 1 

Aug.     13,1789 

,     .    \j,iii      ...  1743 

Lawrence  Qrowden,  c  immissioned 

Sept.     20,  1750 

Sept.     20,1750 

William  Coleman,'  commissioned 

Alexander  Stedman,  omiiini-ioiiod  .... 

dollll  Lawrence,  commissioned 

John  Morton,:  commissioned 

\piil   29,  1771 

Joseph  1! 1.  ■K-.liii.-l March  2",  1777 

Hi M    K.mii, nn-io,,.,l    .July  28,  1777 

F.dward  Shippeii.  coin,,,,-- Dec.  Is,  171111 

William  Tilglmian.  c  .iiimi-i  1       I'.  I.  _■-,  I-.... 

John  Bannister  Gibson, i 1 May  18,1827 

Jeremiah  .-    I.                                      Doc.  1,1851 

nils  i    «    .     |         tion     Dec.  4   1854 

Walt.,   II    !...«,,,..    1. 1  i. .tan..,,  Dec.  7,1857 

'■  ■  ■  u  -  \1    U  ..  ..|«  i-  I.  I-,  i..t.,t Dec.  7,1863 

James  Th a  «,«  by  rotation      Dec.  2, 18b7 

John  Meredith  Read,  bj  rotation  Dei  2,  1872 

D.ini-1  A.-n.-w.  !■>■  i  -tin  .i,     Dec.  1,1873 

He  .•_■■   >!,,,.«.,  .i.|„  ,  ,,.,,„„,  Dee.  4,  ps7s 


doned April 

M   Lj 

...May 


ii.  t.  14,1851 

..Oct  14,1851 

..Oct.  It,  1851 

..M.iv  s.  ls,2 

Maj  23,  1853 


1  Mr.  Justice  Coleman  died  JaD.  il,  1769,  aged  sixt^  I 

-  See  "  Life  uf  George  Read,"  p.  14,  1754,  "  John   Ross,  thru  attorney  - 
general." 

'  i""i  Justice  McKean  was  recommissioned  July  29,  1784,  and  again 
mi  July  29,  1791,     He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the    M 
l.ar.in   England,  on  May  9, 1758,  and  was  admitted  to  tin    bai  ol  the 
Supreme  Court  c,r  Pennsylvania  on  April  17,  1768,  which  must  bare 
been  just  before  he  sailed  for  England. 
1  Died  M.u.  h  19,  1871,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
Died  Nov.  II,  1876,  aged  sixt]  i  Ii 

''  Died  .Ian.  27,   1X74.  aged  -i\,\       i 
7  William  Augustus  Atlee  died  Si  i 

•  Judge  Evans  died  Dec.      ,  1783. 

»  Recommissiuned  April  3,  17s7;  died  Jan.  27,  1791,  aged    Ixtj       - 

111  For  obituary  of  Judge  Smith,  see  the  Pmljnli,,  for  1  si  111,  2  v„l„  p.  711, 

and  inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  Christ  Church  graveyard,  Phila- 
delphia. 

11  Died  Fel,  23,  1830,  age. j 

"  Resigned  0i  t.  I,  1846. 

'sjudge  Woodward  was  appointed  In  place  of  Richard  : 
died  April  20,  1852.    Elected  Oct.  12,  1862,  foi  Btleen  years. 


Si  whim,    \i  ■ 

by  tht  Supreme  Court. 
am  Walla  e  Dec. 


s,  1872 
14,  1S73 
2,  1S74 

7,  1*77 
29,  l-7'.l 


David  Lloyd," 
Robei  t  Assheto 

Joshua  Lawrence, 


F.dwar.l  liui 
Joseph  lice, 

.lulu,  foliar 
Col.  Isaac  1 


'-  Jan.       11,  lSo3 

.'..'.'..'.'.July     25,1861 

Court  of  Pennsylvania. 



2    -  mo.,  1686 

n 

.."...  '...'.lief.,  i 

6,  171- 

\  •-.         1,  1762 

..Sept.         1,1778 


1 01 


6,  1817 
is.  1819 


1  .Ii.  2,  1837 

I  ■  lie  i-  W  Hue „,--> Ian.  1,1s:;-,, 

Joseph  Simon  Polieii,  appointed Dec.  Id,  ls4o 

Robert  Tyler,*  appointed Jan.  11,  1S53 


"Judge  Williams  was  elected  in  October,  I860,  fur  rifle    , 

'■'  In  drawing  lots.  Judge  Paxsiui  drew  the  seniority . 

I'*' Judge   Slenett   was  appointed    in    tile     [>l:i.;e     ,f    Willi, ins.      ,-.  M-ed, 

and  was  afterward  elected  Nov.  >,  1878.    Judge  Williams 

1877. 

was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  tie   t 

illl   of   ,111,1...    \\  ;,|  i.i,   J,   \\  o  .dM;r: 

sixty  years,  and  on  Nov.  2,  lsso,  was  elected  to  serve  for  fifteen  year-. 
'■The  court  commissioned  Judge  Findlay  as  "  Standi,, 
'i.i   ■   in  Chancery,"  and  on  Jul,  i  .iiery  was  ap- 

pointed "Master  and  Examiner  in  K.piity,"  in  the  placi 

could  not  find  the  dale  of  Hie  l.iiiei-  appointment  on  the 


if  The  ID  itorii  al  Society  of  Pennsylvania  have  tie  MS.  minutes  of  tho 
County  Court  of  Philadelphia,  In  Patrick  Robinson's  handwriting.  I 
identify  them  as  of  that  court  by  th  R.,  106.    For 

II  I,  and   145. 

mi  the  2.1  of  the  sti,  month,  II  BC 
(see  1  0.  R.,  145),  in  place  of  Pal  Robin    in  dl 
-'  Robert  A-sheton  was  appoiiited, , nt.  2.\  1701, town  clerk,  clerk  of 
lei  i.  ol  th  com  r.  ,  i  com  Is,  i  >  Willi  tm  Pi 
,  i,  Ippi  ndlx,  Pari  I, 

uid  pioiiionot.m  ot  Philadelphia  for  about  twenty-six 
years  He  died  June  •.  1727.  n  i-  very  probable  that  the  above  ap- 
point  nt  by  Pen u  can  ied  with  it  the  clerkship  of  the  Bu| 

Of  the  province        At  all  events  he  was    certain]* 
■-  111  ward  Shippen,  .Ii  ,  1      ,-  himself  as  prothono- 

tary,  Sept  24,  1 

N.v,  1,  1762.     1IC.  R.,  5. 

tj   three. 
1  April  14,1834,  lor  tin-  purpose  Of  holding  the  Supreme 
Court, the  commonwealth  win  .livid,  1  Into  to 

■  Eastern  By  the  minutes  ol  the  Middle  District,  Wal- 
lace D"  Witt  was  ii,..  prothonotai  j  In 

gnUS,  appointed  May  1.  1-71.  and  « 

1    Died  Hot.  12,  l-l  1,0  ;ed  th  rly-l 

■-  Rolicrl  Tyhr  was  a  -on  „f  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  I 


HISTORY    OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


James  Ron  Snowden.  iiiniointed Miiy       6,  1861 

HfMj..rii:n   L'laii   I  I.  I.  h.  I,  appointed M  :,v        : 

iii  -  S.  lii.ei.c,  appointed May      24,1880 

ATTORNEYS-GENERAL  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

J"'"'  White 25  8  mo,  1683 

'    :i  :  I>.  .1  i,        II  ...  .; 

?a''id  Lloyd -'  -  "■"■•    "  "'■ 

•'"""  Moore'    Mav      IIP,  IC98 

l>'"l"  i     \-slu-ton- L.    _    ]7)W 

irmytors  1  .  ,,„,,   2\  1701 

George  Lowther April      5.  1705 

Tbonins  Clarke* >I  ,x         .    |7,,,s 

Andrew  Hamilton Sept,     17.  i:|- 

.lus,  I  Ii  IlioWdeli,  .T| J).,,,  I,      7'    \-n; 

?"h",K"">>  >»'>  0,1738 

lendi  Francis _    174! 

Benjamin  (hew ,;,„.  14'  l755 

Andrew  Allen \,,v,  j,  1769 

OP  THE   COM.MuNWr.AI.TH. 

John  Mollis,  Jr.,  pratrm Inly  16.  1777 

Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant                           \   i  l' 1777 

William  Bradford,  Jr Nov.  2:1  17SI) 

Jared  Ingersoll .  Aug.  -"_•'  17:11 

Joseph  Borden  MrKean M  ,v  |~,'  1m>u 

Mahlon  Dickerson July  •»•>  psos 

Walter  Franklin .,„„.  ~7j]  ,sn9 

Joseph  Reed Oct  J.  IMo 

''■'■hard   liusli J„n.  2r,,  1811 

Jared  Ingersoll  Dec.  12    1-1  I 

Amos  Kllmaker  Dee  -i    imc, 

Thomas  Seigcant J„lv  ,,'  |sp, 

Thomas  Elder !»,.,'  _■,,    |,  ,, 

Frederick  Sn.ith '"'.  ji,.,.'  ]V  ].«".., 

Calvin  Blylhe y.  1,  ■■,'  |*oS 

Amos  Ellniaker May  6,  1828 

Philip  s    Markiey Ang.  17,1829 

Samuel  Douglass Fel>.  10,  1830 

Ellis  Lewis j,,„.  29|  iwl 

George  Milllin  Dallas 1 1,  ,  n   |8  ■  ; 

James  T...M Dec.  1-.  I-    . 

William  Bradford  Reed April  2,  1838 

Ovid  F.  Johnson Jan.  15,  J8:i9 

actor,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  abandoned  his  position  to  take  part  with  his  native 
State  when  she  attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union,  in  1861. 

1  Moore  declined  at  first,  but  afterward  accepted.  He  was  appointed 
in  the  first  place  attorney-general  for  the  king;  1  C.  R.,  519,  and  after- 
ward by  Penn.     1  "Logan  Papers,"  GO. 

2  In  Futhey  &  Cope's  "History  of  Chester  County,"  and  9  "Pa.  Ar- 
chives," 631  (2d  series),  the  following  are  given  as  attorneys-general  of 
the  province  to  1717:  "Oct.  25, 1683,  John  White;  Jan.16,1686  Samuel 
Hersent  (commission  revoked);  Nov.  17,  1686,  John  White  (special), 
April  24,  1686,  David  Lloyd  ;  May  19,  1868,  John  Mooie ;  1700,  William 
Asshetou  ;  1701,  Par  Parmyter;  April  6,  1705,  George  Lowther;  June 
24,1708,  Thomas  Clarke;  1710,  Robert  Quarry;  March  0,1717,  Henry 
Wilson."  William  Asshetou,  1700,  died  September,  1723,  aged  thirty- 
three  years.  He  was  judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  then.  He  was  born 
about  10*0,  and  it  niu-t  have  been  his  father,  Hubert  Asshetou,  who  was 
if  at  all,  only  for  a  brief  period,  attorney-general  in  1700.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  error  as  to  William  Asshetou  has  it-  origin  in  mj  "  History  of 

Chester,"  472, I  can  recall  no  authority  for  it,  insertion  Hut,-.    "  In 

the  year  1700,  James  Lugan  speaks  of  David  Lloyd  as  the  then  attorney- 
general,"  1  "  Watson's  Annals,"  621.  John  Moore  was  attorney-general 
Dec.  19, 1700;  2  C.  R,  11. 

•  Par  Parmytei  was  Penn'a  cousin,  and  appointed  before  this  date,  bul 

have  remained  long  in  the  province,  as  M nas  again 

1  TO.    See  "  Logan  Papers,"  1  vol.  38,  66,  11:1,  106,  and  314. 

See  "  State  Papers,"  4  vol,  "Memoirs  of  the  His.i.,i  i,  .1  s.„  1.  n  ,"  p. :-,:;:: 

'  In  '.1  '•  Pennsylvania  Archives"  (2d  series  ,  p  631,  Henrj  w  ilson  if 

given  as  commissioned  attorney-general  on  March  5,1717,  to  succeed 

'n' >s  Clarke     Previously  thin  attorney-general's  name  had  1 1,1- 

""'""  :1    Thomas  Wilson,  and  as  being  from  the  Records  of  Com 

missions  ■>'  "  ■  ■  ovei  that  anj  lawyei  ol 

either  name  lived  In  tl 1  at  thi  period  indicated,  I  asked  the 

secretary  of  interna]  affair!  to  examine  the  R Is  of  Commissions, 

He  replied  by  his  deputy,  A 5, 1881,  "We  have  made  1 

search,  not  only  through  then  cords  ol  this  department,  but  also  through 

late,  and  are  unable  to I  that  '  Uenrj  Wil- 

Wllson'  were  attorneys-g ral  at  any  period."    In  the 

I  Ihe  Uumni  i.r  the  University  iii  Pennsylvania,"  Tlioinai 

liate  Of  1805,  is  notice.!  as  attorney-general  „f  p,.,„isy|. 

va,lh'-    ]f  '"'  '  ions  ii  Harris- 

burg  would  have  shown  It. 


John  Meredith  Read 

Benjamin  f\  1  hampnejs 

Line     ■_■;,  1846 

Dei         18,1846 

\  .    :',  :;:■„; 

Ian.       4,1849 

Jami  -  Camnbi  ii 
Francis  Wadi   1  in   i,,-, 

Thomas  K    Fr ,li „■'.... .'...'.'.'..'.'. 

Inn.             1 

March  14,  1863 

Jan 

Tan.        11,  1861 

Benjamin  Harris  Brewster 

Frederick  Carroll  Brewster 

Jan 

Oct.       26,  1869 

Henry  \V.  Palmer 

Feb.      25^  1879 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  COUNTY  COURTS  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA   COUNTY,  FROM  1684  TO  1790. 
In  this  record,  in  spelling  the   names  of  justices,  I  have  followed 
their  signatures  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  are  not 
mi  the  Record  of  Commissions,  al Hi  mull  tie-y  were  ?/■  officio  justices  of 
I  the  courts.    See  1  C.  K.,  497  (2d  edition  .  - 
1682  83,  January  2.— From  the  original  precept  to  the  sheriff.    Nich- 
olas More,  president,  Thomas  ffairrnan  and  Laurence  Cock. 

1684.— William  Welsh,  General  Commission  of  the  Peace,  appointed 
29th  3d  mo.,  1084.  He  died,  and  (1  C.  It  ,  66)  William  Clark  was  ap- 
pointed general  justice,  191b  Otb  mo.,  1684,  and  the  following  justices: 
William  Clayton,  Robert  Turner,  and  Francis  Daniel  Tastorius. 

1685.— Appointed 6th  9th  mo.;  1  C.  R.,  112  and  127,  and  commissioned 
Justices  of  the  Teace,  and  of  the  Conns  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,— 
James  Claypoole,  William  Frampton,  Humphrey  Murray,  William  Sal- 
way,  John  Be\au,Lacey  Cock,  William  Wardner,  Sr.,  Dr.  John  Good- 
eonn,  Robert  Turner,  and  John  Moon. 

1686.— Appointed  ;  1  C.  R.,  134  and  143,— Christopher  Taylor,  17lh  3d 
mo.,  1686;  Barnalias  Wilcocks  and  William  Southebe,  2ilth  7th  mo., 
1CSC.  William  Clarke,  "Justice  for  y  Province  and  Territories,  2nd 
8th  mo.,  1686;"  1  C.  R.,  145. 

1687,-Appointed  18th  3d  mo.  ;  1  C.  R,  162,^lohn  Eckley,  Thomas 
Ellis,  John  Goodsonn,  William  Southebe,  Barnabas  Wilcocks,  Joshua 
Cart,  and  John  Sbelton. 

1688—  Commissioned  12th  day  of  11th  month  (see  Commission  in 
Archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadi 

liam  Markham,  Robert  Turner,  John  Eckley,  John  Goodsonn,  S    1 

Carpenter,  Griffith  Jones,  Samuel  Richardson.  William  Salway,  Lasse 
Cock,  Griffith  Owen,  Francis  Rawle.  and  John  Holme. 

1689-90.— Appointed  2d  11th  mo. ;  1  C.  R„  278,— Thomas  Lloyd,  John 
Eckley,  Robert  Turner,  William  Salway,  Barnabas  Wilcocks,  Francis 
Raw  le,  Lawrence  Cock,  and  John  Holme. 

.1690.— Commissioned  4th  9th  mo.,  1C90-"  Justices  of  the  Quorum, 
Com Pleas  "    Ken. id  of  Commissions,  Harrisburg,— William  Mark- 
ham,  Thomas  Ellis,  Dr.  John  Goodsonn,  and  Samuel  .Tellings. 
1690.— Appointed  nth  7th  mo.;  1  C.  R,  303,— Arthur  Cooke,  added  to 


Samuel   Rich- 


the  Commission. 

1692.— 6th  Hazard's  "  Register,"  281,— At 
ardson,  Anthony  Morris,  and  Robert  Ewer. 

1693,  Maj    5th.— William  Salway,  Esq'.,  "did  solemn!,,  promise  to 

execute  the  Office  ol  Justl f  the  Peace  throughout  the  whole  province 

andC itrey;"  1  C   I'..  IS]      Appointed  May  6,1693— Anthony  Morris, 

Jacob  Hall,  Francis  Rawle,  Francis  Daul.  PaStoritIS,  Andrew  Banks.. 11, 

Griffith  Owen,  a  fi 1   Justice,  did  decline.    May   loth,— Humphrey 

Waterman.     July  18th,— Joshua  Carpenter. 

'''       Mentioned  Fel     I       L697-98  j  1  C.  R.,  498,— Edward  Shippen, 

Anthony  Morns,  1  I, a,  I,..  -.,1  .  .  ,  ,1 ..),  „    I  a,  inn.  .lames  Box,  ami    Samuel 

l.i.   I,,,  ,!-,!, 

1700      Mentioned  19th  10  br.  in  2  C.  R.,  4,     Edward  Shippen,  Samuel 

Richardson,  Nathan  Slanluiiy,  and  John  Jones. 

1701— Commissioned  2d  7th  mo.,  1701.    See  Record  of  Com 

John  Guest,  San 1  Finney,  Edward   Farmer,  Rowland   Ellis,  Robert 

French,  Andrew  Banks.. n,  Samuel  R  chardson,  Nathan  - 
John  .1 s 

1703,  7th  7th  mo.— 1  "Logan  Papers,"  2:16.  Mentioned  as  the  only 
Judges  sworn,— John  Guest,  Samuel  Finney,  Edward  Farmer,  and  An- 
drew Bankson. 

1704.— Appointed  4th  7  mo. ;  2  C.R.,  163,— John  Guest,  Samuel  Finney, 

16,  1862.  «  Died  Aug.  28,1880. 

11.  1882,  aged  seventy-three. 


THE   BENCH    AND   BAR. 


George    Roche,  Samuel    Richardson,    Nathan    Stauhiiry,    I    in,     I 
Joseph  Pidgeon,  Edward   Farmer,  Rowland    Ellis,  and  Andrew  Bank- 


1706. — Commissioned   11th  mo.,  as  Justices  of  the  Court 
Pleas.    See  Record  of  Commissions.     Day  of  the  month  not  record,., I, 
Joseph  Growden,  William  Biles,  Samuel  Dark,  Joseph  Klrkbrlde,  Wil- 

loughby  Warder,  Jeremiah  Laugh, one,  ami  Thomas  Stevenson. 

1707— Commissioned  March  3d,  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  and  lajuity.  See  Kecurd  of  Commissions,— Joseph  Cmwdeli, 
Samuel  Finney,  Nathan  Stunbury,  John  Jones,  George  Roche,  Edward 
Farmer,  Joseph  Pidgeon.  Rowland  Ellis,  and  Peter  Bankson. 

1715.— Commissioned  June  4th.  See  Record  of  Commissions,  ami  2 
C.  R,626, — Richard  Hill,  Benjamin  Viuing,  Isaac  Nniris,  James  Email, 
Nathan  Stanhury,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis,  Josiah  Rolfe,  John 
Swift.  Samuel  Carpenter,  Joseph  Fisher,  and  Rohert  Jones.  The  mayor 
and  recorder  were  added  to  the  commission  always;  2  C.  R.,  620. 
Richard  Hill  was  mayor  and  Rohert  Assheton  recorder  in  1715,  hut  the 
latter  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Record  of  Commissions. 

1715.— Commissioned  September  1st  See  Record  of  Commit  lorn  v. 
reason  is  giveu  for  two  commissions  this  year,— Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Nor- 
ris,  James  Logan,  Nathan  Stanhury,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis, 
Benjamin  Viuing,  Josiah  Rolfe,  Richard  Anthony,  John  Swift,  and 
Rohert  Jones. 

1717.— Commissioned  September  2d.  Record  of  Commissions, 3  C,  R  , 
17,— Richard  Hill,  Isaac  N',,n  is,  James  Logan,  Anthony  Palmer,  Nathan 
Stanhury,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis,  Benjamin  Viuing,  Josiah 
Rolfe.  John  Swift,  Rohert  Jones,  Clement  Plumsted,  ami  Munis  Mm 
ris. 

1718.— Commissioned  August  19th,  and  recommissi -.1  s.n       <     , 

3C.  R.,  40,  and  Record  of  Commissions,— Richard  Hill,  I  sain  Nonas,  James 

Logan,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Robert  Assheh Anthony  Palmer,  Nathan 

Stanhury,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis,  Benjamin  Vining,  Josiah 
Eolfe,  Clement  Plumsted,  John  Swift,  Rohert  Jones  i  Merion),  Rohert 
Jones  {Noith  Wales),  Andrew  Ilatnilton,  Samuel  Perez,  Samuel  Car- 
penter, Richard  Moore,  and  Charles  Read. 

171!).— Commissioned  December  5tll ;  from  Record  of  Commissions, — 
Richard  Hill,  James  Logan,  Isaac  Nonas,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  William 
Fishhoin  lie,  Rohert  A-shetnii,  Anthony  I'almei  Nathan  Slanhui  v,  I ol- 
ward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis,  Benjamin  Viuing,  Clement  Plumsted,  John 
Swift,  Rohert  Jones  (Merion),  Kohert  Jones  (North  Wales  ,  Samuel 
Perez,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Richard  Moore,  and  Charles  Read. 

1712. — Commissioned  June  1th  ;  toon  Record  id' Coin  missions, —  Richard 
Hill,   lames    Logan,   Isaac  Norn's,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  William  Fish- 
bourne,  Robert  Assheton,  Anthony  Palmer,  Rowland    I 
Vining,  Clement  Plumsted,  John  Swift.  Rohert  Jones  (North   Wales  . 
Samuel  Carpenter,  Charles  Read,  Francis  Raw  le,  ami  Rohert  Fletcher. 

1723—  Commissioned  Fehniary  Isth.  B. ids  of  Commissions,— Rich- 
ard Hill,  James  Logan,  Isaac  Nonis,  Rob-it  A.-shehm,  Antl y  Palmer, 

Willi. mi  Fishbourne,  Josiah  Rolfe,  Edward  Farmer,  Benjamin  Vining, 

Clement  Plumsted,  John  Swift,  Rohert   Jones  (North    Wall  i),   - 

Carpenter,  Charles  Read,  Rees  Thomas,  Francis  Rawle,  Robert  Fletcher, 
Richard  Alborough,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Evan  Owen,  John  Cadwalader, 
and  Edward  Roberts. 

1725.— Commissioned  May  12th.  Record  of  Commissions,     Richard  Hill, 

Isaac   N .,  Ilol.mt    A-lni.ni.  Anthony   Palmer,  William  Fishbourne, 

Edward  Fanner,  Clement  Plumsted,  John  Swift,   Robert 

Wales),  Samuel  Carpenter,  Charles  load,  Rees  Thomas,  Francis    Rawle, 

Rohert  Fletcher,  Robert  Fisher,  Tb a  Lawrence,  Evan  0weu,John 

Cadwalader,  and  Edward  Roberts. 

1726—  Commissioned  September  1st;  :;  i '.  R  ,  271,  298,  ami  Orphans' 
Conn  Docket,  No  I.  Isaac  Norris,  James  Logan,  Anthony  Palmer, 
Samuel  Pi  est, hi,  William  Fishbourne,  Edward  Farmer,  I 

sted,  J, dm  Swift,  Charles   Read,  Robert  Fletcher,  XI las  Lawrence, 

Emu  Owen,  Edward  Roberts, Thomas  Fenton,  Richard  Han 

Ashton,  Derick  Janseu  (Germantnwn), aud  Owen  Evan  (North  Wales), 

and  on  Sept.  Li,  1726  ['■•■  C.  U  ,  27 .:  i.     R»l    i  »  Assheton  ;  hut  not  to  sit  on 

the  bench,  as    he  was    cleik  of   tin-  peace  ami    pi  "t  ho  in  ,t:n  .1    ol    Ho    C I 

of  Common  Pleas. 

1727.— Commissioned  Septembei  2d,— Isaac  NbrrlB,  3  ■ 
thony  Palmer,  William  Fi-hi  mrne,  Edward  In ,  John  Swift,  Clem- 
ent I'luln-tcl.Chut  les  I,'     i  '■ 

Fenton,  Richard  Harrison,  Joseph  Ashton,  Derick  Jan 
Evan. 
1732-33.— Appointed  Us 

PluillSted,  Thoma-    Law 

Read,  Edward   Rolens.  Rn  hard    I1 
William  Allen,  George  Boone, Tl 


aid  Martin,  Lassey  Bore,  John  Pawiin,  Moid,.,  i(i  Lincoln,  and  the  mayor 
and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  I 

1  ■'  ;        I'oiiiiin  -i II'  ..t  Plumsted, 

II !  Lawrence,  Samuel  Hasell,  Thomas  Griflltls,  Chai 

ward  Farmer,  Edward  Roberts,  Richard  Harrison,  Derick  Jnmen.Owen 

Evan,  William  Allen,  George  Boone,  George  Fitzwater,  Rl< 

John   Pawiin,  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Evan  Thomas,  Henry  Pastorius,  and 

Ho-  mayor  ami  recorder  of  the  city. 

1738.— Appointed  November  22d;    I  0.  R.,  312,— Clement  PInmsted, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  .Samuel    Hasell,  Ralph    A. 
Edward  Farmer, Edward    Roberts,  Richaid   li: 

William  Allen,  George    Boone,  G ge  Fitzwater,  .lame-    Hamilton, 

Thomas   Fletcher,  William  Till,  Cadwalader  Foulke,  Abram  Taylor, 

Jonathan  Robeson,  Owen    Evan  (Limerick),  Edward    Recce  (Manhataw- 

uej  ),  David  Humphreys  (Merion),  ami  the  mayi 

delphia  tor  the  time  being 

1741.— Appointed  April  4th;  40.  B  n  i  \,.ril  1...  1741. 

Record  of  C nissions,    Clemen!  Plumsted, !]  i 

Hasell,  Ralph    Assheton,  the    mayor  and    recorder  of  Phi  i 

ward  Roberts,  Richard  Harrison,  William  Allen,  George  Boone,  George 

Fitzwater,  James    Hamilton,  William   'fill,  Abraham    'lav  ]..r,  Jonathan 

Robinson,  Owen   Evan    L irick),  Isaac  LeecbtBenja 

Joseph  Paschall,  Joshua  Maddox,  Robeit  stroll, 

lu  the  appointments  appears  the  name  of  Griffith  Llewellyn,  but  his 

1745.— Commissi, ,1   May   27th;  4  C.  R.,  762,— Thomns  Lawrence, 

Samuel  Hasell,  Ralph  Assheton,  Ahraiu  Taylor,  Robert  Strettell,  the 
mayor  and  recorder,  William  Allen,  Richard  llai  ]  isoii,  George  Boone, 
George  Fitzwater,  Jonathan  Robinson  (Robe-on    in   the  Commission), 

Owen  Evan  (Limerick), Benj in  Shoemaker,  Joshua    ■ 

mus  Robinson,  Griffith   Llewellyn,  Delink    l\,\-ci,   Edward  Sluppen, 

Joseph  Turner,  Charles  Willing,  Th   in  :      \ 

Thomas  Fletcher,  Samuel    Marsh  (Whiteiuarsh),  Thomas  ', 

Delaplaine,  Francis  Parvin,  John  Potts  and  Antfa         ' 
1749. — Appointed  June30th;  5  O.B.,388,    Thomas  Law] 

Hasell,  Abram  Taylor,  Rob, it  s'lelleli,  Ileij. M,   , 

Turner,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  William  1        n    the  ma]    i 
,i  lb,,  city,  Willi. mi  Alb  a.  Jon  i  Robl 

Maddox,  Septimus  Robinson,  Edward  Ship]  n.Cbarlei  Willing,  Thomas 
\, .,, ahics,  M,  in, I. ,s  Ashton  Chomas  ]  mnel  ttorrls  i"  lute 
Marsh),  Thomas  Yorke,  Francis  Parvin,  John  Polls.  Anthony  1 ,  Wil- 
liam Coleman.  Benjamin    Franklin,  Rowland    Evans,  ami 


l 


1750.— Deed-Book  H,  No   i  I,  page  256,— Samuel  Mifflin. 
1751.— Commissioned  March  25th.     Record  of  Commiss 

.  id  Welser 
1752.— Appointed  by  Council  May  26,  17::  .'.  •'   R.    72,  and  commis- 

.i.iiied  by  the  Coveinoi    JI.i.i    ;ii,  I7..J,-   Tl is  l.awrenc. 

tell,  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Joseph  Turner,  Will: 

Nicholas  Ashton,  Thomas  Fletcher,  John  Potts,  William  C  Ben- 

jamin   Franklin,   John   Smith,   Rowland     Evans,   William    Plumsted, 
Thomas  White,  .loll n  Mifflin,  Henry  Antes,  Henry  I'.iwln  .     - 

,  i,  Abraham  Dawes,  and,  August  1st,  CI 

nted  Novembei  27th;  rO.l  I  oleman  pro- 

t    tiic   sii|  Mine  c t    April  -. 

Maddox,  Sept  i  m  ii-  Kim John  Potts,  Rowland  Evans.  William  Plum- 
sted, Henry   Pawling.  Samuel    Aslmiead,  John  .1 Wl 

Stedman,  Snmuel  M 

!    

D 
1759.— Comiiii 
lluglos.    These  are  the  only  name  Commissions  at 

reya  was  a  notary  public,  ami  «  II 

in  that  office,  which  he  held  for 
i    nve  writs  of 

Unas   Yorke,  Rowland    Eva,,-. 
Samuel  Wharton,  and  John  Hugh,  s,  Into  judges  of  Ho-  Common  Pleas, 
Owen    granted    III.  ii, 

Common  Pleas  on  n,i  ■■•■,  1768;  no  doubt  they  held  th, 

sions.    In  the  i: 

mid  would,  therefore, appear  to  he  the  prior  i 

ii,,.  "Colonial  i.  i  as  will  appear  in  tl 

.    i,  in  it  is  shown  thai   I'll. una-    loike  ami 
that  coilll  from  Dec.  8,  1769,  until  they  w 


long  i 


.  i, .-1,1 


HISTORY    OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


1761.    C missioned  February  28th;  8  C.  R„  575,— Alexander  Sted- 

man  i advanced  to  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  < ' I  March  20,  1701), 

William  riiitnsted,  Septimus  Robinson,  Jolin  Potts,  Jr., Rowland  Evans, 
Henry  Pawling,  Samuel  ashmead,  John  Jones  (Germantown),  William 
Peters,  Samuel  Milllin,  Jacob  Duche,  Isaac  Jones,  William  Coxe,  Thomas 
Willing,  Daniel  Rciiezet,  Edward  Pennington,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  Wil 
liam  Purr,  Joshua  Howell,  Evan  Thomas,  John  Robert*  (Miller),  Archi- 
bald McLean,  Enoch  Davis,  William  Dowees,  John  Coplin,  George  Evans, 
Isaac  Ashton,  Henry  Harris. n,  James  Coultas,  John  Trump,  John  Bull, 
and  William  Mayberry,  and,  on  March  4th,  James  Humphreys.  In  8 
i'.  K.,  575,  will  be  found  the  list  of  gentlemen  recommended  for  jus- 
tices to  the  Governor  on  Feh.  28,  1701,  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
differs  from  the  foregoing  jn  this,  Jacob  Hall  is  omitted  and  William 
Parr  substituted. 

171.4.—  Commissioned  November  19th,— William  Plumsted,  Septimus 
Bobinson,  Samuel  Ashmead,  William  Peters,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob 
Duchc,  Isaac  Jones,  William  Coxe,  Thomas  Willing,  Daniel  Benezet, 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  William  Parr,  Evan  Thomas,  Archibald  McLean, 
William  Dewees,  Henry  Harrison,  James  Coultas,  Jacob  Hall,  John 
Bull.  Thomas  Lawrence,  Jr.,  John  Lawrence,  George  Bryan,  William 
Humphreys,  Frederick  Antes,  Poter  Evans,  James  Biddle,  Alexander 
Edwards,  and  James  Humphreys. 

1765. — Commissioned  January  17th,— Enoch  Davis. 

1767.— John  Allen,  commissioned  March  20th  ;  and  Charles  Jolly, 
Sept,  14,  1767. 

1768.— Charles  Batho,  commissioned  June  13th. 

1770.— Commissioned  June  4th,— Isaac  Jones,  Samuel  A6hmead, 
Samuel  Mittlin,  Jacob  Duchc,  Samuel  shoemaker,  William  Parr,  Evan 
Thomas,  Archibald  McLean,  Willi.un  Dewees,  Jacob  Hall,  Thomas 
Lawrence.  John  Bull,  George  Bryan,  Frederick  Antes,  James  Biddle, 
Alexander  Edwards,  John  Allen,  Charles  Jolly,  James  Young,  Charles 
Batho,  John  Gibson,  Peter  Chevalier,  Peter  Knight,  and  John  Potts; 
and,  on  June  21st,  James  Humphreys,  the  notary  public. 

1771. — John  Moore,  commissioned  August  1st,  aud  on  August  20th, 
Matthew  Clarkson,  the  notary  public. 

1772.— Commissioned  January  1st;  10  C.  R.,  16,— Peter  Miller,  the 
notary  public,  to  aid  him  in  his  office,  etc. 

1772. — Commissioned  April  27th,— Isa;ic  Jones,  Samuel  Ashmead, 
Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob  Duche,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  William  Parr,  Archi- 
bald McLean,  John  Bull, George  Bryan,  Frederick  AnteB,  James  Biddle, 
Alexander  Edwards,  John  Allen,  James  Young,  John  Gil.son,  John 
Potts,  John  Moore, Thomas  Rutter,  James  Diemer,  Samuel  Potts,  George 
Clynier,  Lindsay  Coats,  Charles  Beiis.l,  and  Samuel  Irwin,  and  the  fol- 
lowing notaries  public,  to  assi>t  them  in  their  office,  viz.  :  James  Hum- 
phreys, Matthew  Clarkson,  Peter  Miller,  and  John  Ord  ;  and  on  May 
4th,  Samuel  Powel  aud  Henry  Hill  ;  10  C.  B.,  47. 

1773.— Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas.    From   j 
"  Aitkin's  Register,"  1773,  p.  30,— Isaac  Jones,  president ;  Samuel  Ash-  I 
mead,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob  Duche,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  William  Parr, 
Archibald  McClean.John  Bull,  George  Bryan,  Frederick  Antes,  James 
Biddle,  Alexander  Edwards,  John  Allen,  James  Young,  John  Gibson, 
John  Potts,  John  Moore,  Thomas  Rutter,  James  Diemer,  Samuel  Potts,    ! 
George  Clymer,  Samuel   Irwin,  Lindsay   Coates,  James  Humphreys,   ! 
Matthew  Clarkson,  Peter  Miller,  John  Ord,  Samuel  Powell,  and  Henry   ! 
Hill. 

1774.— Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions.  From 
"  Aitkin's  Remembrancer,"— Samuel  Ashmead,  president ;  and  the  above 
justices,  excepting  Isaac  Jones,  and  with  Alexander  Wilcocks,  commis- 
sioned March  4th  ;  10  C.  R.,  155. 

1771'..— By  ordinance  of  the  Convention  of  September  3d.  See  "  Min- 
utes of  the  Convention,"  page  73,— Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Dickinson, 
George  Bryan,  James  Young,  James  Biddle,  John  Morris,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Parker,  John  Bayard,  Sharpe  Delaney,  John  Cadwalader,  Joseph  Cow- 
perthwaite,  Christopher  Marshall  (the  elder),  Francis  Gurney,  Robert 

Knox,  M:.l v,  Clarkson,  William  Coats,  William  Ball,  Philip  Iioelmi, 

•  llassen.  lever,  Thomas  Cuthbert  (the  elder),  Moses  Bar- 
tram,  Jacob  Shrelner,  Joseph  Moulder,  Jonathan  Paschal),  Benjamin 
Baseball,  Benjamin  Barbeson,  Jacob  Bright,  Henry  Hill,  Samuel  Ash- 
mead,  Frederick  Antes,  Samuel  Irwin,  Alexander  Edwards,  Seth  Quee, 
Samuel  Potts,  Rowland  Evans,  CliBrles  Benee),  and  Peter  Evans. 

1777.— Commissioned  March  28th  ;  1 1  V.  R  ,  104,— James  Young,  John 
Ord,  Joseph  Redman,  Sr.,  Isaac  Howell,  George  Henry,  Plunket  Fleeson, 
Benjamin  Pascball,  and  Philip  Boebm, 

1777.— Commissioned  June. ;th  ;  11  C.  lt.,21  .,  Samuel  Ashmead, George 
Bryan,  JameB  Young,  John   Moore,  John  111. l,.loiia  I  him  Pascball,  Joseph 

Redman,  Sr.,  Peter  Evans,  George  Henry,  Plunket  Fleeson,  Isaac  Howell, 

Benjamin   Baseball,  Seth  Quee,  Andrew   Kiev  John   Knuwles,  David 


/.I. i.l. in    Pot!-,  and  John  lie  hards,  and,  c 


Todd,  Philip  ] 

26th,  William  McMullin. 

1778.— July  «h,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith:  October  21st,  David  Ken- 
nedy; November  loth,  Henry  N.glee,  Joseph  Cowperthwaite ;  Decem- 
ber 16th,  John  Miller  and  Michael  Croll. 

177'...— Commissioned  January  5th,— William  Ball,  William  Adcock, 
Samuel  Morris,  Jr.,  and,  May  7th,  William  Rush. 

1780.— Commissioned  June  7th,— John  Howell  ;  12  0.  R.,  379. 

1783.— Commissioned  July  12th,— William  Dean;  13  C.  R.,  625. 

1784—14  C.  R.,  54,  etc.— Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  Samuel 
Wharton,  Isaac  Howell,  John  Knowles,  William  Masters,  Manuel  Eyre, 
John  Richards,  Henry  Scheetz,  Plunket  Fleeson,  John  Gill,  and  Jona- 
than Penrose. 

1785. — John  Nice,  James  Longhead,  Joseph  Wharton,  and  Edward 
Shippen  ;  14  C.  R.,  316,  344,  381. 

1786.— 14  C.B., 629, 660, 669, 672;  15 C. R.,  17, 26— Dr. Enoch  Edwards, 
William  Craig,  William  Pollard,  Matthew  Uolgate,  John  Gill,  Lewis 
Weiss,  and  William  Rush. 

1787.-15  C.  R.,  160,  192,  272— February  9th,  Alexander  Tod  ;  April 
7th,  Matthew  Irwin  ;  and,  September  12th,  Robert  McKniglit. 

1788.— January  loth,  William  Nichols;  March  31st,  Joseph  Ferree; 
April  3d,  Jacob  Weaver;  May  9th,  Joseph  Wharton  and  William  Mas- 
ters to  be  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas;  15  C.  R.452;  August  26th, 
William  Coats;  August  29th,  William  Craig;  September  22d,  Clement 
Riddle:  and  November  25th,  James  Biddle. 

I  give  below  a  list  of  the  justices  who  held  the  County  Courts  of 
Philadelphia  until  Sept.  1, 1791,  and,  to  avoid  useless  repetition  of  names, 
give  only  the  name  of  each  justice  once, and  the  date  of  the  year  when 
first  commissioned,  although  many  were  reappointed  several  times,  and 
some  served  through  a  long  series  of  years.  For  ths  term  of  service, 
see  the  Record  of  Commissions  heretofore  given.  It  appears  that  four 
justices  were  a  quorum.  See  2  C.  R.,  p.  4.  In  the  old  Dockets  of  the 
Orphans'  Court  I  noticed  that  there  \\  ere  always  foil i  justices  present  at 
every  sitting  of  the  court,  never  any  less,  seldom  any  more: 

PRESIDING  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COUNTY  COURT  OF  QUARTER 


Nicholas  More,  in  office Jan. 

William  Welch,  commissioned 29   3 

William  Clarke,  commissioned 19    6 

James  Claypoole,  commissioned 6    9 

Christopher  Taylor," 
William  Clarke,  commissioned 
John  Eckley,  commissioned.... 
William  Markliam,  com 

Thomas  Lloyd,2  commissioned. 2  11 

William  Maikham, commissi 1 4  9 

William  Salway,  commissioned May 

Anthony  Morris,''  commissioned      May- 
Edward  Shippen,  commissioned  Feb. 

John  Guest,  commissioned 2    7 

Joseph  Growdeii,  commissioned —  11 

Richard  Hill,  commissioned June 

James  Logan,4  commissioned Sept. 

Isaac  Norris,6  commissioned Sept. 

Clement  Plumsted.  commissioned June 

Robert  Strettell,  commissioned     \pril 

William  Coleman,  coin  missioned Nov. 


2.  1682-83 
mo.,  1684 
mo.,  1684 

UK..,   ll'.s,-, 

mo.,  1686 
mo..  1686 
mo.,  1687 
mo.,  1688 
mo.,  1689 
mo.,  1690 
6, 169) 

29,  1693 

12,  HC7-9S 

mo.,  1701 

mo.,  1706 

4,  1715 

2,  1723 

21,  1726 

11,  1734 

27, 1745 

26, 1754 

27, 1757 


1  Died  before  Sept.  21,  1680. 

2  Died  10th  7  mo.,  1694,  ngod  forty-five. 

3  Salway  was  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  29,1693,  and 
Morris  on  Aug.  In,  1G'.'4,  hut  the  latter  seems  to  have  retained  his  posi- 
tion in  the  lower  courts,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter ;  he  died  23d  8  mo., 
1721.  aged  sixty-seven. 

*  "James  Logan  and  bis  associates,  justices  of  the  Court  of  General 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,"  Sept.  2,  1723.  See  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,"  etc.,  printed  172:',,  by  Andrew  Bradlonl,  wilh 
the  address  to  the  grand  jura. 

'  S. pli.tn  'Conn  Docket,  No. 2.     Isaac  Norris  last  sat  on  the  bench 

on  April  22d,  and  on  Ji 11,  1734,  Clement  Plumsted  heads  the  list  of 

justices. 

»  Thomas  Lawrence  died  April  26,  1754.  On  April  8,  1758,  Coloman 
was  promoted  to  ihe  Supreme  Court,  and  Alexander  Stedman  took  his 
place  then,  for  we  find  him  presiding  in  the  Orphans'  Court  on  Dec.  9, 
1758,  and  called  "President  of  the  Curt  of  Common  Pleas,"  June  2, 
1769;  .8  C.  It.,  839.  On  March  21,  1704,  Judge  Stedman  was  advanced  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  place  of  Mr  Justice  Coleman,  who  declined  to  be 

recommissiolied,  and  William  I'lunisle.l,  next  in  tile  commission  of  Feb 

■28,  1761,  to  Stedman,  no  doubt  look  his  place  as  president. 


THE   BENCH    AND   BAR. 


Mindi     1.17711 

Sept.       i..  177H 

John  Ord.  commissioned S.-|.t.       1.  17*" 

Pluuket  Kl.es commissioned Nov.      18,  1780 

Edward  Shippen,  commissiol Ocl  1    17s:. 

Dr.  Enoch  Edwards,  commissioned Aug.     15,  1789 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  QUARTER  SES- 
SIONS  OF  THE  PEACE,  AND  ORPHANS'  0OUBT  FOR  THE 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA   FROM    1684  TO   [789. 

Nicholas  More,  commissioned Jan.        2,  188!  83 

Thomas  Fairnian,  commiss I Jan.       2,  16*2-83 

Laurence  Cock, comi ioned Ian.        2,  I68i  33 

William  Wel-h,  commies 1 29    3  mo  .  1684 

William  Clarke,  commissioned 19    6  mo.,  1684 

William  ('In. hoi    r..uuiii..|,.i,..|| In    >'■  Hi...,  1  us  1 

Unbelt  Til  i  ii.  i ,  .  ..Ti.nii. —  i.  .ii.-.l 1H    6  mo.,  lost 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorine  commissioned  L9   6  mo.,  1684 

6  it  mo.,  1688 

6  9  n....  1688 

6   9  mo.,  1085 

nissioned 6   9  mo,  1(185 

6   9  mo.,  1685 

William  War.leii.Sr.,  commissioned  6    9  mo.,  1085 

John  M... mi.  commissioned 6    9  mo.,  1685 

Dr.  John  Go. ..Is. urn,  commissi.. i.e. I ('•    1*  mo.,  1685 

Chi  isti.pl .. 0  Tavlor,  commissi '1 17    '.'.  mo..  I'm'. 

Barnabas  Wilc.cks,  commissioned 20    7  mo.,  1686 

Willi. mi  Soiilhel.e,  commissioned J"    7  mo.,  1G86 

John  Eel;  I. -v,  commissioned 18    IS  mo.,  1687 

Thomas  Ellis,  commissioned 1*    3  mo.,  le.sT 

Joshua  tail,  commissioned Is    :'.  ,  I  ».s7 

Join,  Shelton.  commissioned 1-8    :s  mo  ,  li..-7 

W mi  Miukiiain,  commissioned Ill       lllh.  1688 

Samuel  Carpenter,  c nissioued 12      lltli,  less 

Grilhth  ,l,.i  .-.commissioned 12      lllh,  1688 

San 1  Richardson, commissioned 12      11th,  1688 

Grithth  Owen,  commissioned 12      lllh,  1688 

Francis  Haul.-,  commissioned 12      11th,  1688 

John  Holme,  commissioned 12      11th,  1688 

Tie. ma s  Lloyd,  .-..minis, 1 2  11,  I"-"  9" 

Arthur  Cooke,  commissioned  G   7  mo.,  1690 

Samuel  Jcnings,  commissioned -1    9  mo.,  1G90 

Anthony  Morris,  commissioned —     ,  1692 

Robert  Ewer,  commissioned —      ,  b'92 

Jacol.  Hall,  commissioned May        G,  1693 

Andrew  Bankson,  commissioned May        6,1693 

Humphrey  Waterman,  commissi. me. I May      In,  1693 

Joshua  Carpenter,  commissioned ....July      18,  ll'.ltM 

Edward  shipp.-ii.  commissioned Feh.       12,  1697-98 

Charles  Sol.ci,  commissioned Feh.       12.  H-.97-9* 

John   Farmer,  commission. -d I'-1'     l-',l''t      l|~ 

Ja ,,   K..X,  commissioned Feh.  1 2,  1697-98 


1  By  the  act  of  Sept.  29,  17."v3,  the  justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  were 
not  to  be  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  or  of  the  Orphans'  Court ;  there- 
fore Thomas  Yorke  and  his  associates  never  sat  in  the  Quarter  Sessions; 
for  this  reason  his  name  is  omitted  in  this  list. 

2  Septimus  Robinson  died  Jan.  7,  1767. 

3  Westcott,  in  his  "  History  of  Philadelphia,"  Sunday  hlnpnlch  of  May  2, 
1875,  Btates,  inter  aliii,  that  "Samuel  Ashmead  died  in  1798.  .  .  He  was 
president  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  in 
1774."  See  Aitkin's"  Register,"  which  gives  him  as  president  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  at  that  date.    This  is  an 

Quarter  Sessions,  for  an  old  docket,  just  discovered  (1879),  of  that  court, 
for  1773  to  1779,  gives  as  president,  or  first  justice,  Isaac  Jones,  Sept.  6, 
1773;  Samuel  Mifflin,  Dec.  6,  1773  ;  and  places  Mifflin's  name  on  a  sepa- 
rate line  by  itself  until  June  4,  177G,  after  which  there  are  no  entries 
in  the  docket  until  the  following,  viz.:  "  At  a  General  Qc 
of  the  peace,  held  at  Philadelphia  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini,  1777  i  being  the  9.1 
the  peace  held  for  the  county  aforesaid  since  the  United  Colonies  of 
North  America  were  by  their  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled 
declared  free  and  independent  States,  which  was  done  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  when  the  former  Constitution  and  Gov. 
ernment  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  were  abolished,  ami  won 
afterward  a  new  (to  wit,  the  present)  Constitution,  laws,  and  police  for 

the  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of   P rlranla 

formed  and  established)."  And  we  find  In  said  docket,  "  James  Young, 
Esquire,  president,"  Sept.  I,  1777;  John  did,  Es.piire,  president,  March 
1,  1779;  John  Moore,  Hsquire,  president,  Sept.  8,  1779;  John  Ord, 
Esquire,  president,  Sept.  4,  1780. 


Nathan  Staiit-urv. issioned 

Joh  ..  -lot,.--, sail 

John  Guest,  - 

Samuel   Finney.  .    -   i 

Edward  Fanner,  commissi  -.-  i 

Richard  Ellis,  commissi 1 

ii     commissioned 

George  Roche,  commissioned 

Jos .-j.li    I'nlg en. mi 

-on,  Jr.,  commission*-. 1 

Ji  soph   Crowd. -n,  c .issioned 

William  Biles,  Co, --: I 

Samuel   Hail,. 

Joseph  Kirkl'i  .  .■         u --        . 

Willonghlvj  Ward   r,  i  una  .  -i  in    -   . 

Jeremiah  Lan-il..!  i.e.  ■  •• .     I. 

Thomas  Stevenson,  coininis.-i I 

Petet  I;. ni. so,, 
Richard 

1 jamin  Vinfng, 

Isaac  Norris, 
James  Logan, 

Josiah  Kolfe.  coniinissioned 

John  Swift,  commissioned 

Joseph  Fisher,  con. no. 

Robert  Jones,  commissioned 

Robert  Assheton,  commissioned 

Richard  Anthony,  ecu s- ... 

Anthony  Palmer,  commissioned 

Clement   I'lumst-d,  C issio I... 

Morris  M.irri-,  c dssioned 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  , 

Robert  Jones  (Mel 

Robert  .IoneslNorlhW.il.-  i, 

Andrew  Hamilton,  commissioned . 

S.nui'l  Perez,  commissioned 

Richard  Moore,  com  in  i- si.  i  lied 

Charles   Read,  commissi. me. I 

Will  lam  I  I -1 1 1, on  in.',  com  missioned 

Robert  Fletcher,  commissioned 

Kees  Thomas,  commissioned 

Richard  Alhurough,  commissi  .u-.l 

Thomas  Lawrence,  commissioned 

Evan  Owen,  commissioned 

John  Cadwalader,  commissioned  

Edward  Roberts, l  com  missioned 

Robert  Fisher,  commissioned 

Samuel  Preston.''  com  mission... I 

Thomas  Fenton,  commissioned 

Richard  Harrison,  < iinis-i I 

lieiick  ,1a  nsen.  co  ni  ii  i  is. ioned 

Owen  Evan  i  North  W  ah  si,  commissioned.. 

Samuel  lla.-ell,  coniinissioned  

William  All -oi,  con i missioned 

. ...      .   r.     ne,  commissioned    

Thomas  Griffltts,  commissioned.. 


.—  11,1706 


..June 

,.  s-pt. 

...Sept. 


11.  1706 

11,  17(h. 
II.  17o., 

;,  17.7 
4, 1716 
I,  171.'. 

I,  171'. 
4, 1715 
I,  171'. 


171'. 
1,1715 

2.  1717 
2,  1717 
2,  1717 


Mor.l 

Evan  Thomas,  coinnii-sioiied  

II.  in  v    l'.-i 

Ralph  Assheton,  commissioned 

.1. -  Hamilton,  commissioned.... 

Thomas  El. -teller.  commissioned    . 

William   Till,  con ssiotied 

Cadwalader  Foulke.  commissioned 
Abram  Taylor,  i 

,  coinnii 

rick  .  commissi I 


iVuft.      19,1718 
Aug.     19,1718 

Dec.  ...   1719 

June        4,  1722 

I 
i 

' 

Feb.       18,  1723 
,i 
Sept.  1,1726 

.Sept.       1.172C 

Sept.  1,  1728 

Sept.  1,1726 

scpi,  1,1726 

- 

March  5,1732-33 

'i 

' 

.March    5, 1732-33 

'i 
M 
M 
l 
.Dec.       3,  1733 


:„.;'.......: 


Joshua  Maddox,!    i -    i  ■ 

Robert  Strettell    i  r -  w  I 

Grithth  Llew.-llw,. -      i. 

Septimus  Ib.hins..,.,  ,.  minis.,  .. 

Joseph  Turner, 

Charles  Willing,  commissioned 

Thomas  Venables,  commisslooi 

Sal 1  Morris  White  Marsh  .-. 

Tl a-  Yorke,  coniinissioned.. 

James  Delaplalne,  commlsslom 

Francis  I'arvin,  c 
John  Pott- 

I  I,  ,„    i-  II    I'm.-    i  .     .minis*.. -lied 
W  illiam   I 

Benjamin  Fninklni.com I I 


...Nov.  22.  1738 

■• 

...Nov  22,1738 

'■ 

..Nov.  22,1738 

...Nov.  22,1738 

....Nov.  22,17:18 

....Nov  22.  1788 

Nov.  22,  1788 

...April  4.1741 

April  4,1741 

....April  i. i7ii 

\pril  1.1711 


I 


15(54 


HISTORY   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


John  Smith. l  cnmini— ituu-,1  .... 
Samuel  Millliii,  ..  r,.i, 
1 

r.iiinnl  w,.,.,.,. 
William  Plums 
Thomas  White, 


Pete 


Clarl 


''-  H-nsol.t: issiuneil. 

n-l  Imin,  .■..iiimis-iuiied   . 
'  <»r.l,  ei.iumi.ssiniic.l 


i 
.Maul,  25,  1751 


-'7.  1  ::.7 
_•:.  IT'.; 
'.'7.  1 7  -.7 
'27,1757 

■-■;.  17.-.7 


John  . loncs.  c ..... 

Abraham  han.  .. 

Cli  ill,  s    llr.i  I,.!.  , 

Will,. in,  I' 

Atw.iod  Shut.,,  mini,  .  , 

Alcxiilulei  Sti-ilm  in.  r.iiiiin  »i„n 

1       i   I)     :.,-  ,    iiiii,i.>i,,i,i.,i   

Isaac  Junes,  ...mm  -  , 

■     ■-         ■  lllllll MKll       .... 

. I, ihii  R,, i.i.its.  commissi. meil 

A.cl.ii.al.l  McLean.  ...luuii.-ioiie 

-   ■■■,,. i, ,,.. I 

Willi. Illl     Il.-U,-,...  ,  ,,, |.M ..;...  | 

.li.hn   Cnplin,  colnini— i..ne.l      

>,,-.  i- in  ssione.l 

Isaac  Asht.,11,  ,• missioned  

.lames  Humphreys,  i, ,tini, i-si ., 

J.iliii  llu^lics,  coniiiiis-„,,,,.,| 

S.i, "ii.'l  Wharton,  r..|iimi-si i 

JiiIiii  Potts, .It  ....mm, |  .... 

Wil|,iHI||-..X.M-,.|MMii„i„„,.,| 

Tl ,-  Will,,,..,,.  ,.,,,  ,..,  ..  , 

nani.-i  n..iii./,.t.  i  ,. 

Edward  I'...|ii,,i;i,.i, 

San I  S in  ,1... ni,..-i  .(,,  . 

Will. an,  I'.,,,..     ,„.,. 


John  T ,..,„•:,  .. 

Jniiii  Hun  ,•  ■ ,..,  .„..! 

Will,.,,,,  ,,,,                                          _                   ,.,,  . 

..,,,1,   Hall.  .      „.                                                                       ,..,.  _.     ,-,, 

li. III..-  ban,                                                                       Vi>  ,.      ,-,., 

;'." ■•;. n  >  !■  i-i 

Wi'l'iia',',,  lln'iu                                                          """".  '."•  'I''4 

fv't'.'.'V'K,,  *                               \N">'  '■'•'^4 

,.                                               Nov.  19,  1704 

'     :.■•":■    :       ■    i... ...           .N.i.  ,,,:,., 

,           '     '  f-'ixai.N.  .   ....  mi...  i I N,,v.  19  1764 

John  Allen,  commissi, ,,,,-,1 M arch  "n   17..- 

Clmrl.  .    lolly,  commissioned s,.,„.  f,,'  I7(i7 

James   \,, in, -.,■.,,,,,,, ,..„.,,,., | |, ,    ,— 

•'••'""•''•"V '' ' '"'»■  41177(1 

1  ctcr  (  hevaher,  • iiiiis-iuiieil |,i„0  4   ]770 

l'-t.i  K  ii  i  l-Ii  i .  ■'.•iiiiiii — I..II.-.1 |i,ne  4' 1770 


ITi.l 


•\|.nl  27,  1772 

..April  27,1772 

April  27,  1772 

■  May  4.  1772 

M.i  4,1772 

March  I.  1774 

Sept  :i,  1770 

Sept.  3,1776 

Sept  3,1776 

Sept  3,  177f. 


Jacob  s.  i,,,iii, ,, 

'•   Wed    fell    1,  1771',.  a    ,,l  .cwnty-tn„. 
Itoi.s  ,,f  1'hila.lelpliia 
1  nac  Ponington,  who  died  in  1769,  an 
ls  b,,rk"'  "'",  in  and  his  wife, 

Cbaltbnt,  Bucks,  tioglai 
•poll  Peuinglon. 


3, 1776 

.!.  177.: 
3,  177ii 
3,  1776 
:;.  1776 

1  28,  1777 
1  28,  1777 


«  thus,  and  are  de- 
nim, with  his  wife, 


'  '" '  ,.' "•  '    "naii.-iun,,!  Mutch  ...  177; 

;' '"    i-i...\.  • immsioned  rune  6  1777 

John  kiii.nl.-,  commissioned June  6   L777 

linviil  T.idil,  rumiui.siuiied    iUIle  r,' 1:77 

Zelnil.,11  Potts,  commissioned June  6*1777 

John  Eichards,  commissioned ..".lune  0'  1 777 

William  McMullIn,  commissioned July 

.'..ii.tlniu  Bayard  Smith,  commissioned Jul'v  0,1778 

David  Kennedy,  commissioned Oct.  21    [778 

Henry  Naclcc,  commissi, .ne.l    N,,v.  In'  177s 

Joseph    Cnpcrthwaitc.ro, ..,..,„,,                N     ,  ,,,,-;, 

John  Miller,  commissioned                            Dec  10  1778 

Michael  1  ,  .11,  ,    ;..,, ,,,,.,,                               j,,.  lt.'  17-v 

William   Adcock.  commissi 1                       June  5*1779 

Samuel   ,M.,i  ris,  Jr..  commissi. .1..    i                       June  5'  177Q 

William  Rush,  commissioned '..''.'."'.'.''May  7  1779 

John  Hon  ell,  cnniiiiisiioned lune  7    17-0 

William  Ileun,  ciimmissiiin-d    ...                      lulv  V>'  17-' 

Frederick  Aug.  Muhlenberg,  c,  mmissioned  March  19   17.4 

Samuel  Wharton,  commissi \i  ,v  i>'i7»4 

William  Ma-t,,-,  ,.., ,..,.,„,  ,            ,,;.'„  '--•  ]-4 

Manuel  Kv,c,  coi,,mi--ii,ned      ....             .         .lime  7' 17-4 

Jniiii  (iill,  rommis-iotied ''   Ii,,,e  '"i'-l 

Henry  SI tz, commissioned    i„,„.  1    r-i 

J.mntlciit  r,  11  r. i.i.  .  .  inn, ,.-,  .,,,                          v-,,,,1  ■'  17-4 

John  Nice,  ci, mmissioiied  ....                              .|:UI  ]',    17-', 

James  Longhead,  commissioned     Feb.  .17. 

Edward  Sliipp,,,.  commissi., in, i  Mn.li  Is'  17-', 

William  l',,llai,l.  c.iinmi-i,ii.,.l  Mn.l,     "'r-i 

Pr    Enoch   Ldnaid-,  ,  ,,i ,.-, 1  ,|  ,,.  |,  ]".'  173. 

Willi. MM,'-   r-i-. 

Matthew  Holgate,  commissi,  1,    :  \.  ■        '     •-., 

Lewi.  Wei-s.  i,i--i.,n.,,| ,,',, 

Alexalulei  T...1.  ,    ,...    ,  .    1                              p„i  .,'  ,7-7 

Matthew  Irwin,  c«, nimi. si, ,11,-, i      \]nl[  7 '17.-7 

Robert  Jli-Kniaht, cinmj.si 1  .    -.,,,,  lj'  17,-7 

W'illiain   Ni,  l,,,ls.  ,  .nnnis-iMi,,  .1                           .|MI  lo' 1788 

'  "  "     i     '  '      '     '  '  '        '  I  :  :  I  I  I  -  .  .     .  I  .  ,  ■ .  1  -%  |     ,  1   .    J  1       ,|17-. 

Jacob  w  eaver,  commissia 1  ....    Api  il      ::'  17-- 

Clement  Biddle,  commissioned  >,  ,,, 

James  Biiblle,  commissioiied Nov.      2o]  1788 

The  Constitution  of  1790  abolished  the  county  courts,  to  take  effect 

Sept.  1,  1791. 

PBESIDING   JUSTICES  OF  THE   COURT  OF  COMMON   PLEAS. 

NicholasW ,,    mmissioned Jan. 

W  illiam  \»  el,  b.  r missioned 29    ::  n 

William  Clarke,  cumuli. stone,! In     ,;  ,„ 

JamesClayi le,  commissioned 11  0  ,. 

Chrisiophei  Taylor,  com'missioneil 17  ::  ,,. 

w  'll'i 'lail.c,  ,  ommissioned  -j  -  ,„„  '  m.s, 

J iibn  ICckley, commissioned    i-  ;;  ln.. ',  ios7 

William  Markham,  commissioned 12  I  lth    1088 

Tbnmas  Lb.yil.cinini-sioncl o  limn'  losu 

Villiain  Maikl !,•"■  cniiiiis-inneil 4     : j.ljil 

William  Saluav,  commissione.l .M.,\ 

Anthony  Morris,'!  commissioned May 

'Died  Aug. :  1.  1785. 

5  On  the  4th  of  9th  mo.,  1690,  William  Markham,  Thomas  Ellis,  John 
' ■■'  Jonings  were  commissioned  "Justices  of  the  Quo- 
rum" for   the   Couil    of  Con, 1,101,   Pleas   of   Philadelphia,  three  tn  he  a 
quorum. 

<  I  have 11  a  writ  signed  by  him  on  May  20, 1698,  in  the  office  of  his 

descendant,  P    Peml Horn's,  ol  the  1  liibi  I,  Ipl  in  bar.    Anthony 

:  11   Pleas  from 

■  the  head  ,1  tl,.-  commis- 
sion; 1C  R  ,  198,  bul  as  the  writBigned  bj  Morris  bears  date  more  than 

" mouths  afterward,  it  may  be  that  Shippen  presld ily  in  the 

The  writ  signed  by  Anthonj 

"r""1 '"»     "       fTHKSi   are  by  the  King's  authority  in  the  Pro- 

8    "  '      prietort   n. 1 [Uire  the. 

1  all  bis  goods  and  chattels  In  tbj  Bailwick, 

"""'■' '"'',  ''  »n«  ippearatl it  Court  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 

.1.  , lay  „f  the  Fourth  Month  next,  as  well  to  answer  the 

I  "".pi  on  I  Ol  .lame  stanbel,!,  Men  1,'t.  SS  Well  to  -I  to  all, I  abide  the 

Judgment  of  the  said  Curt,  anil  make  red, n: 

Given  under  my  hand  and  Seal  the  20th  Day.  ol  tin    Ird  M 

"  \\  M,,.    MoBEia 
"To  the  She, in  „f  the  i 'on, in  of  Philadelphia, 01  his  Lawful  Deputy." 


THE   BENCH    AND    BAR. 


"1 "lolled.. 


Feb       1  ■.  II  '7 


ii...  nor, 
I.  inr. 

2    17.' : 


.1. \       i  -  .       -    ......                                  M-.i-l,  J-.  1777 

Samuel  Asbn,.a,l.r..li .H...I     I I'..  1777 

.luliM  dr.!... .inn,,-.- I I.,-,  .',..  177s 

Plunket  Fleeeou,  commissi I Nov.  18,1780 

Edwutd  Shippei... ii,i...i..,ie,l M  ,\  I.  17s4 

I>r.  Km..,  Ii  Elw.ud-,-  , i.-i .1                   An-  1  I.  I7SU 

PRESIDENT  JUDGES. 

James  Biddle,  commissioned Sept.  1, 17'Jl 

.l.ihn  D.  Cxe.  .,. is..i  .n,  .1 Imie  i'J,  1737 

William  Tilghlnuti.  ,■ mi.Mon,  ,1 lulv  1,  18115 

Jacob  Rush,  commissioned lime  1,  1SUG 

J,,l, i,  Hall,, well, cot ssioued Ian.  l'J,  1820 

Edward  King,'-'  commissioned Vprjl  22,  1825 


1  Isaac  Norris  died  June  :;,  1735,  and  Clement  Plunisted  became  the 
presiding  justice.    See  Record  of  Commissions,  1733 

=  Thomas  Lawrence  died  April  22,  1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
Strettell,  who  stood  next  in  the  commission  to  Lawrence  on  his  decease. 
See  Orphans'  Court  Dockets  from  June  5, 1754,  to  June  2",  1757,  from 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  the  presiding  justice. 

s  Stedman  was  in  office  at  this  date  (see  Orphans'  Court  Docket),  and 
is  spoken  of  as  president  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (8  C.  R.,  339)  on 
June  2,  1759. 

4  On  Feb.  28,  1761,  five  writs  of  supersedeas  were  issued  to  Thomas 
Yoike,  Rowland  Evans,  John  Potts,  Samuel  Wharton,  and  John  Hughes, 
late  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  forbidding  them  exercising  the  powers 
granted  them  by  Governor  Denny;  8  C.  R.,  575.  They  were  commis- 
sioned Oct.  20,  1759,  and  in  the  Record  of  Commissions  Samuel  Whar- 
ton's name  heads  the  list  as  first  judge,  but  I  have  followed  the  Colonial 
Records,  as  Samuel  Wliart,. ii  not  having  been  in  ciiino-- 
justice,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  first  judge,  although  lie  was  a  prom- 
inent man  in  his  day,  a  writer  of  some  eminence,  and  devoted  to  the 
proprietary's  interest.  The  lb  plums'  Curt  Docket  on  Decs,  1758,  shows 
that  Thomas  Yorke  was  the  senior  judge. 

6  Robinson  died  Jan.  8,  1707. 

6  Ashmead  succeeded  Jones  at  tins  -late  in  the  Common  Pleas.  See 
Record  of  Commissions  at  Hai  lisl.urg,  wherein  h.-aiid  the  other  justices 
are  referred  to  as  "Samuel  Ashmead  and  associates  of  the  Common 
Pleas."  In  Aitken's  "  Register"  of  1774,  Samuel  Ashmead  is  given  as 
the  "president"  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. Isaac  Jones  appears  to  have  died  or  resigned  after  Sept.  i;,  177.;, 
and  if  there  is  an  error  in  the  Indorsement  or  note  to  the  Record  of 
Commissions  even,  Ashmen.)  I. cum.-  pie-ident  ,,f  the  Board  of  Justices 
of  the  Common  Pleas  at  Join-.'  r,-ln  eim-nt.  a.  tin-  "  He. 
We  have  seen  heretofore,  that  on  Dec.  6,  177:;,  Samuel  M 
"  president  of  the  justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,"  as  upp,-,i.  M  tl" 

Docket  of  that  Court,  wherein  II  will  also  I a  thai  Ashmead  site 

next  to  him  in  rank  among  the  justices,    In  tin-  Indepcnd. 

March  29, 1794,  will  be  found  a  biograpbii  al  notice  ..i  ih.-  death  ->t  Sam- 

uel  Ash ...I,  who  died  March  19,1  .'il,  "need  above  eighl 

long  respectable  as  a  magistrate,  and  lately  a  repie-u-utatr. 

islaturefor  Philadelphia  County.'      lie  "  died  in  the  North 
and  was  interred  on  the  21st  in  tin   Baplisl  burial-place.' 

I  It  is  doubtful  whether  Benjamin  Franklin  evei    pn 
the  conn-..    The  appointment  ol  justices  bj  the  Convention  of  July  15, 
1770,  was  an  usurpation  ..r  p-.m.-i      See  " Minutes  of  th. 
p.  73. 

a  Died  April,  i 

•Edward  King  i 1    U  IghUeth  year.    He  was  a 

powerful,  heavy-built  man,  of  a  r..bii,t  constitution.  II 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  I  have  1  sen  told  thai  inn,  I 
was  openly  express,  il  by  many  members  >.f  the  Par  at    hi 

the  bench,  but  that  the  emit  abilities  h I 

friends  ami  cut, tout, del  In-  <  i 


ii  ■  i  i.'i.s  nr  Tin:  1 1. mm    . 


William  Miirkham, 
Tliomas  Ellis,  coniti 
Dr.  John  Goodionn 


ugl.l.y 


Thonn 

Jeremiah  Langho 

Joseph  Growden, 

Samuel  Finney,  C 

Nathan  Stalihury 

John  Jones,  conin 


Rowland  Ellis,' 
Benjamin  Viui 

Josiah  It,, He,  c, 
John  Swift,  col 
Samuel  Carpen 
Joseph  Fisher, 

Robert  Jones.  ( 

Buoclt  DaviB," 
Samuel  Aehmei 

Ja i  Huinphi 

John  Ord,  com 
Petei  Mill--.,-- 
Matthew  Clarkl 
Honrj  .,'--i 

Jonathan  Baj  , 
Henry  Schettl 

John  DirUinsoi 


..      Umo.,17oe 
.March    3,1707 


I,  1715 

I,  1715 

' 

I.  1715 

27,  1772 

27,  1772 


,       il  27.  1772 

\|,.il  27.  177. 

lp.il  27.1772 

......I lulv  0.177s 

I,  1784 

Maj 

I, ii 

Si-pl 

I  i. 

May        0,1780 

Ma) 

M  ij 

H 

Charles  Biddle, commissioned Ian.      19,  17*7 

Isaac  Howell,  commissi  med i  m 

i    ned  1- 

Matthew  Irwin,  cm, lit  .-i I \pi.l       7.17-7 

Helen  M,  kirJ,'   •■■ --i  ■•,    I  -  " 

William  Nidi.  I-,  .     mm   -i  ■■  •   I        '  . 

i  tmniii  i  n    i  H 

Jacol.  Weaver,  e.nillll.s,   I  » 

Joseph  W  harton,  commit 

William  Mu-i    i-  '■!  .>         '■'.  1;-s 

William  fonts 

William    f,»,e,c mis.,  i   M,2.     20.17- 

Clement  Biddle,  c iiii.-i I       ... 

James  Biddle,  commissioned N    , 

As. ,,i  [ATI  '     ■      MM..S    PLEAS. 

. 

Rowland  Evans,  commis-ioned 

J..h„   Potts,  c "I I     

Samuel  Wharton.  .•..iiiiiii-Moi.ed  ... 

Oct.       20,  1750 


He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a,,  able  and  -  ,and  •  kind- 
he,,  tci. , toous  gentleman. 

Ill  tho  vacancy 
caused  by  the  -nto  office  Feb. 

5,  18GC.    On  Oct    II.  180(1, 
a  From  signature  in  u.  hives  ol  tb 
■  i  Died  7lh  m 

the  Common 
Pleas.    Humphreys,  Ord,  Miller, and  t 

we,,,  commiasl 1  jasti.    - 

in  their  hu.iu... ;  IOC.  R.46. 


HISTORY   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


im    Enoch  Edwards,  commissioned 

17,  1791 

Jonathan    liayiiid  Smith, Iiil-M -.1    . 

...  .-.-], l. 

J.;.  1791 

William   Robinson,  Jr.,  i..Iii!n!-si,,ii,,l 

....Sept. 

Joseph  Redman,  commissi -.1   

s,  1794 

William   Coats,  col Mimed   

on,  179!l 

Edward  W.  Ilcsl.m.-'cuiiinii-i    i,.   . 

in,  1799 

John  Inskeep,  commissioned  

•Jl.  1  s"l: 

Fred,  ii,k  «~ll.  il...  i -  ,.■  ,  .1  ., 

Jamli  Franklin  Hi  -ton.  c.  ,iimi!--i    -,,   ! 

M.iv 

1,  1806 

George  \V.  )I„rp«ii,  miniiiiss I  N ..».  J.  IMS 

George  Morion.- commissioned Ian.  11,  1819 

Edward  Until.  Id  Ingral ■  n.iiii-i   iii-.l  Much  .;.  i-l-.i 

Hugh  Ferguson,-!  commissi. ,i,.  .i  M..i,  h  _-..  Ispi 

Jonathan  T    Kiii-lil.roiiin.i--i-;  l      .  19.  lvjs 

Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  cm ..,  ...  i  M.n.h  !.!-.■ 

Archibald  1!  mdall.  c mi n-.l  I .,,,  .:.;-.! 

Roberts   YailN.    ,  ..liiiiii  —  i I       I'.  |  -■,    I-.'. 

John  Richtet  Jones,  commissi,  m„l            .  ..  Mai.  I,  U.  1*  a; 

James  Campbell,  emma-si l \|.i: 

Anson  V.  1'ar-ois,"  commissioned I  .  i.          -.  1  -l  ; 

William  li   Kolley,  coi issio I  March  13  1  -  it 

Joseph  Allison,-  commissioned     S  .,  :.  ',-■,! 

Robert  T.  Ciiia.l,  r..iiiniis-i..iic.l    Vo  :;...  is:,.'. 

James  R.  Ludlow.  -.     .-.    ...  |                        S    v.  j|,  ls/,7 

William  S   lv man-.                             I.I  3,  1806 

Frederick  Carroll  Bi                          -.        ...Nov.  15,1866 

Edward  M    Pax-i,                                                . .,  t.  jr.    l«r,'.i 

Tliomas  K.  Finl.-tl.  i. .  .,.i,ti,is-|,.n.„l          Oct  11,  1870 

The  dates  to  March  3,  1S19,  were  taken  from  the  Orphans'  Court 

Dockets,  and  are  the  dates  the  judges  first  snt  in   that  court.     The  old 

minutes  of  the  Common  Pleas  contain  no  information.  The  remaining 
dates  are  those  of  commissions,  election  or  transfer. 

THE  COURTS  OF  COMMON  PLEAS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  1873. 
By  the  Constitution  of  1873,  it  was  provided  that  on  and  after  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1875,  the  then  existing  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  District  Court  should  be  abolished,  and  all  their  powers  and 
jurisdiction  should  be  vested  in  four  new  courts  of  equal  and  co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction,  to  be  composed  of  three  judges  each,  and  to  be  called 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4,  respectively. 
By  the  schedule  to  the  Constitution  the  judges  of  the  District  Court 
and  the  old  Common  Pleas,  then  in  commission,  were  transferred  to  the 
new  courts,  and  provision  made  for  the  election  of  two  additional  new- 
judges  to  complete  the  requisite  number. 

COURT   OF   COMMON    PLEAS,    No.  1. 

PRESIDENT. 

Joseph  Allison.'-  transfi-i  red. Jan.  4.  W> 

Associate  Judges. 

William  S.  Peirce.l '  transferred Jan.  4,  1875 

Edward  M.  Paxsou,!  *  transferred Jan.  4, 1875 

Craig  Biddle,1'-  appointed Jan.  12,  1875 

1  Died  May  18,1815. 

2  Lieut-Ceil.  Edward  W.  Heston.an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
died  Feb.  14,  1824,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

3  ]>i.-d  June  7.  1828. 

«  Died  Jan.  29,  1835.  aged  eighty-six. 

Died  1858,  aged  sixty-seven. 
1  Died  Jan   8,  1836.     He  was  the  last  of  the  "lay"  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  Philadelphia. 

I  Died  Sept  23, 1882,  aged  eighty-three. 

•  Election  and  sworn  il .' .  1861.     Bj  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  is.-,.,  the  judges  were  made  elective, 
"Judge  Ludlow  was  re  elected  Ibi  ten  years  on  Oct  12,  lsc.7. 
i"  Elected  foi  ten  yean  Oct.  11,  1886, 

II  Appointed,  then  elected  Oct.  11,  1870,  for  ten  years. 
-  Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov.  7.  Is7n. 

I      !        !  red  from  the  old  Common   Pleas.     Re-elected  for  ten  years, 
Noi     7,1-7., 

!«  Transferred  by  the  sclii  dnli-  to  lln- Constitution  from   tt Mi'om- 

mon  Pleas.    II.-  never,  however,  sal  In  the  new  court,  as  he  was  In  the 
mean  time  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  took  his  seat  Jan.  4, 

son.  elr.led  to  tin-  Supreme  Court. 


COURT   OF   COMMON    PLEAS,  No.  2. 
President. 

John  Iunis  Clark  Hare,i°  transferred Jan.  4, 1875 

Assoc]  HI    Jl  n-.l  - 

James  T.  Mitchell,'"  transferred Jan.  4,  1875 

Joseph  T.  Pratt,1"  elected Nov  3,1874 

I).  Newlin  Fell,l'  apis.inted Ma}  :l,  ls77 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  No.  3. 

PRESIIiI  V  I 

James  R.  Ludlow,-'  transferred Jan.  4,  1  B75 

Associate  Judges. 

James  Lynd. 21  transferred Jan.  I.  1-7- 

Thomas  K.  Fmletter.-  transferred Jan.  4.  1875 

William  H.  Yerkes,=3  appointed July  1,1876 

COURT   OF   COMMON    PLEAS,  No.  4. 

President. 

M.  Russell  Thayer,'-'*  transferred Jan.  5,  1875 

Associate  Judges. 

Amos  Briggs,'-*  transferred Jan.  5,  1875 

Tliomas  It.  Elcock,-',  elected Nov.  3,  W4 

Michael  Arnold,-"  elected Nov.  7,1882 

PR0THON0TARIES   OF   THE   COURT   OF   COMMON    PLEAS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Southern,  1  C.  R..  145 date  unknown. 

Patrick  Robinson,  in  office 3  mo.  16,  lr,85 

David  Lloyd,  commissioned 2    S  mo,  li'-sti 

James  Cla'vpoolc.--  commissioned 12       28,      1CSS-S9 

John  Claypoole™  ill  office July  •;.  1697 

Robert  Assh, ton, -appointed    ■  ,,  1  .,  I  ;  , 

Andrew  Hamilton,  com  mi,— i   n,d I,  me  5.  1727 

James  Hamilton,  ,,,|n mission,  , I 1 '.-,  .  J-.  IT :,  ; 

Thomas  Hopkinson,  commissioned Nov.  24, 174s 

James  Read,  commissioned May  1,  1752 

James  Hamilton,  ;  commissioned — ,  1754 


l«  Transferred  from  the  District  Court,  of  which  ho  was  then  presi- 
dent.    Re-elected  for  ten  yeais,  Nov.  5,  1878. 

"  Transferred  from  the  District  Court.  Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov. 
8,  1881. 

i«  Died  March  26,1877. 

"  Appointed  in  place  of  Pratt  (deceased).  Elected  for  ten  years,  Nov. 
10,1877. 

=0  Transferred  from  the  old  Common  Pleas,  of  which  he  was  then  the 
senior  associate.     Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov.  10,  1877. 

='  Transferred  from  the  District  Court.     Died  June  30,  1876. 

--  Transferred  from  old  Common  Pleas.  Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov. 
2,  1880. 

2s  Appointed  in  place  of  Lynd,  deceased.  Elected  for  ten  years,  Nov. 
7,  1876. 

-4  Transferred  from  the  District  Court,  of  which  he  was  then  the  senior 
associate.     Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov.  .'.,  Is7>. 

^Transferred  from  the  District  Court. 

M  JudgeB  Pratt  and  Elcock  were  elected  "judges"  without  designation 
of  any  court,  aud  in  nccordar.ee  with  Section  18  of  the  Schedule  to  the 
Constitution,  drew  lots  for  their  assignments  to  the  vacant  positions  in 
Courts  No.  2  and  No.  4.  Though  elected  in  November  1874.  their  terms 
did  not  commence  until  Jan.  5,  1875. 

•'  Elected  iu  place  of  Judge  Briggs,  whose  term  expired  in  December, 
1882. 

-s  The  offices  usually  annexed  to  that  of  prothonotary  were  clerk  of 
the  Orphans1  Court  and  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  14  0.  R„  377.  And  this  rule  existed  until  the 
Revolution.  James  Claypoole  died  before  the  30th  of  the  5th  mo.,  1690. 
»  For  John  Claypoole,  see  1  "  Pa.  Arc .,"  125.  Thomas  Lloyd  (1  C.  R., 
2141  claimed  that  the  offices  of  keeper  of  the  seal,  master  of  rolls,  clarke 
of  the  peace,  and  clerk  of  the  justices  of  the  county,  were  hi-  by  patent 
and  ou  the  1st  of  I  mo.,  1689,  appointed  David  Lloyd  his  deputy,  which 
course,  the  Council  held,  was  a  high  usurpation  of  the  Governor's 
authority. 

'■•  Robert  Assheton  said,  Sept.   15,  1726,  that  he  had  been  for  alsiut 

twenty-six  years  clerk  and  plot! tary  of  Philadelphia.    He  died  June 

5,  1727,  h.inlig  been  niqaiiiited  town  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  peace  and 

clerk  of  the  court,  or  cui  is.  by  the  'City  Charter"  of  Oct  26,  1701. 

I  Andrew  Hamilton  died  ill  1741.  James  Hamilton  was  still  in  office 
Jan  30,1778     In  the  year  1760,  Samuel  Wharton  was  his  deputy.     In 

1770-71,  James  Piddle  was  his  deputy.     See  4  "  Pa.  Archives,"  600. 


THE    BENCH   AND    BAR. 


George  Campbell,! 
Jonathan  Bayard  i 
James  BidJIe,  con 
Charles  Diddle.-  c. 
Frederick  Wolberl 


Ki«  u.i  i;  w.i. i 
Charles  D.  Knight 
Frederirk  G.  Wolb 
Albert  W.  Fletchei 
Richard  Donagnn,1 


THE    CITY    COURT   OF    PHILADKLI'HIA. 
(See  City  Charter;  2d  Proud,  Part  I,  Appendix,  p.  49.) 
Presiding  Judges— the  Recob.df.hs,  1701  to  1788. 

Thomas  Story,  the  Recorder Oct.       25,  1701 

David  Lloyd,  the  Rec.t.loi..  —,1702 

Robert  Assheton,0  the  Record.-,    Aug.      3.17ns 

Andrew  Hamilton,"'  the  Re,  order June      12,  1727 


^  lj 

16,  ;-  0 

1.  1850 

Nov. 

10,1856 

Nov. 

10.  1859 

v., 

IT.  Is,  J 

Pec. 

7,  1868 

IS  « 

]'..  Is.'l 

oned....Dec. 

1,  1871 

Dec. 

2,  1872 

Dec. 

6,  1875 

1  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  died  June  Hi,  1K12,  aged  seventy  years; 
born  Feb.  21,  1742.  He  was  a  6on  of  Samuel  Smith,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Samuel  Smith,  his  father,  had  three  sons,— Thomas,  Jonathan,  and  Wil- 
liam. Thomas  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Judge  Richard  Peters.  Jona- 
than married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Col.  Peter  Bayard,  of  Maryland. 
After  his  marriage  he  introduced  the  name  of  Bayard  as  one  of  his 
Christian  names.  William  was  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank.  So  says  Richard  H.  Bayard,  May 
7,  1858. 

2  The  certificate  of  admission  of  my  grandfather,  Dr.  William  Martin, 
of  Chester,  Pa ,  to  the  Philadelphia  bar,  bears  date  March  24,  1794,  and 
is  signed  by  Charles  Riddle,  piothoiiotnry  of  the  Court  of  (Vmiiinti  IMeas 
He  was  a  sea  captain,  and  died  April  4,  1821,aged  seventy-six  years. 
He  was  appointed  prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1791,  and  re- 
appointed in  1800. 

8  Richard  Palmer  died  May  20,  1850,  aged  over  sevcnt]  years,  ax- 
alderman  of  Southwalk. 

<  By  the  1st  section  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 1839,  P.  L  ,  559,  etc.,  the  pro- 
thonotariesof  the  District  Coutt  and  Court  ot  Common  Pleas,  the  clerks 


C the 


I..!  Mi.,  term  ol 


of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  unaiter  Sessions,  and 
Recorder  of  Deeds  and  the  Register  of  Wills,  were 
eral  election,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1) 
three  years  from  the  1st  of  December  in  the  sai 
elective  thereafter  at  the  next  election  alter  the  oc 
cancy  ;  such  vacancy  to  be  filled  in  the  mean  timi 


^Olwine  died  May  0,  lK.".(i,  aged  nfty-two  years. 

GDonagan  contested  Fletcher's  election  successfully. 

;  Died  Aug.  3,  18sl,aged  folly. three. 

»  By  the  Constitution  of  1S73,  the  prothonotary  is  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  court;  salary,  $10,000  per  annum.  The  only  clerks  ol  the 
Common  Pleas  that  I  can  now  recall  are  Christian  Frederick  Erlchson, 
in  1858,  and  for  several  years  afterward.  Thomas  0.  Webb,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  under  his  father,  in  1850,  and  until  his  death,  in 
1868.  George  T.  Deiss,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  position,  and  was 
continued  until  the   reorganization  of  the  courts   In    1875,  when  lie  Was 

made  court  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mo   I,  which  i 
fills.     The  present  court  clerk  of  court   No   2,  is  Tli.nmo  B    Reevi         I 
No.  3,  James  Penn  MacCaln  ;  and  of  No.   I,  Charles   II.  White.    The 
affable  manners  of  these  gentlemen  rondel   them  great  favorites  with 

"AsBheton  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Edward  Shippen, 
10  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  Recorder,  died  In  August,  1741,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Andrew   Hamilton,  appointed  clerk  of  this  com 

and  town  clerk,  Feb.  24,  1745.    See  "  Minutes  of  theC< n  Count  II," 

452-56.     Andrew  (Jr.)  and  James  Hamilton  wete  sons  ol  the  recorder, 


William  Allen,  the  K,e.ir.l,i \n,  7,  1741 

Tench  Frani  is.  the  Recordet         

Benjamin  Chew,  the  Record,  , Aug. 

Andrew  Allen,"  the   Horoidei  

James   V  i  I,,,,,,      i  |,  1777 

Plunket  Fleeson,'- president 

1 

TheAUmmai  of  On  CUy  ' 

1701— Joshua  Carpenter,  Anthony   v 

...    N  .1 1  li.i  :j  Manbote,  I  In, I  Irs    bra. I,    I  I,.  :>:.  I 

Carter. 

1704. — Edward  Shippen,  John  Jone-,  . 

1705,  Oct.  2.— Samuel  Rn  I 

1708,  Oct.  5.— George  Roche,  Richard  BUI,  Samuel  Prestl 

Norris. 
1711,  Oct.  2.-Jonathan  Dickinson. 

!TI  ',,  ,  >,',     ,        .1....  1 .] t  lo..u.l.  n  I'.  Mr.     -• 

1715,  Ocl   11      William  Hudson,  Abraham  Blckley,  and  Jot 

1717,  Oct.  1.— James  Logan. 

1718,  Oct.  7.— Thomas  Griffith  u  and  William  Fishl  rarne. 
1720,  March  4. -William  Trent. 

1720,  Oct.  4.— Clemen!  P  1 

1722,    Oct.    2.— Benjamin     Vining,    Charles    Rend,  Jr.,  and    Thins. 

Grillitls.14 
1724,  11.  t,  1'..— Thomas  Lawrence  and  Evan  Owen. 
1727",  Oct.  3  —Edward  Roberts. 
1729,  Oct.  7.— Samuel  Ha  . 

Fitzwnter. 
17S0,  Oct.  6.-  William  Allen  and  [son    Not 

I  ...  i'.  \11thony  Mnrri-.  Jr. 

1741,  Oct.  6.— Joseph  Turner,  W  mlam  Till,  James  Hamilton,  and  Ben- 
jamin Shoemaker. 
1743,  Oct.  4. — William  Atwood,  Abram  Taylor,  Samuel   Powel,  Jr.,  and 

Edward  Shippen. 
1747,  Oct.  6.— Joshua  Haddox,  Charles  Willing,  and  Willis] 
174s,  (let.  4—  Robert  Strettell  and  Septimus  I: 
1761,  Oct.  1.— Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Mifflin. 
1755,  Oct.  7.— John  Stamper,  Atwood  Shute,  ami  Julio    1 

who  died  January,  1775. 

1761    I'.  1    .      kit  candi  ,  Stat at  I  -  imuel  Mifflin. 

1767,  net.  4.— John  Wilcocks,  Jacob  Dm  h6,  and  William  < 

1759,  Oct.  2.— Thomas  Willing  and  Daniel  llei 

17fil,  Oct.  6  —Henry  Harrison  and  Bamui  I  i: 

1764,  Oct.  2.— Isaac  Jones  and  John  Lawi 

1766,  Oct.  7.— Amos  Strettell  and  Samuel  Shoemaker. 

1707,  Oct.  '.-  John  Gibson. 

177",  Oct.  l  -  James  Allen,  Joshoe  Howell,  nod  William  Flshei 

1774,  Oct.  4.— Samuel  Powel  and  George  Clymor. 

1777,  June  11.— 11  C.  B.,  220.    Too,  Court,— James 

Young,  John  Onl,  Plunket  Fleeson,  Isaac  How  ell,  and  Philip  Boehm, 

who  resigned  Sepl 
1779,  Jan.  15.— 11  C.  B.,  667,— Benjamin  Pas.  hall,  and  01,  11.  t.. 1.1  .7lh, 

J.hi,  Miller.     12C.  R,  150. 
1,  !  Jan   81.     13  C.  B.,  181,— William  Rush.    Appolnti 

John  Onl,  deceased. 


formerly  attorney-general  of  the  Province.    Andrew,  Jr .  .1 


1717 


"See  "Minutes  of  Con Andrew  Alien  was  de- 

clared a  traitor  about  177S,  and  his  estates  sold  Ap,  ill. 
r    I.  ,71.. 

u  By  act  of  March  21,1777,  the  5u|  reme  1  *■    olive  I  ouncll  were  au- 
thorized la  appoint jtoe judges  to  hold  the  iny  Court, and  I 
poses.    Fleeson  was  appointed  by  the  Supremi    I 

..  during  pleasure.     13  0.  R.,  181.     He  died  In  1701 
1  ,,.,  ot-  a,.-  n. 11. .  ,1  i.,  Hi.    Hal      Si .  -  Proud,  Appen- 

dix, part  I.  pago  47,  and  the  "  Mlnnb  Ooui    11"  therefor. 

...  of  determining  the  length  ol  sen 1  0 

ibi  Clrj  Court,  hut  the  great  msjorlt  j  held  I Beetll   tl 

Qntll   I ml   vi  us  .11  -I   idle. I,  ill  1789. 

i  Different  persons.    See  ••  Mlnuti  1  "  during  the 

v  u-  172:  20,  wht  o  both  1    ■    . 

f.-rent  times,    alderman  Thomas  Griffith's  name  appears  on  lbs  "  M,n- 
utesof  Council"  April  27, 1727,  while  Thomas  Oriffittsws 
In  1729-37     See  also  Orphans'  Court  Docket,  K 

.    urn  ii  in  1712,  1-  J   I"    I  ni  -   It  liar, but  it  >l Id  be 


HISTORY  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


Clerks  of  the  City  Court. 

Robert  Assheton,  by  (he  charter Oct.      25,  1701 

Knlpli  Assheton.i  l.\  the  Council Aug.     10,  1716 

Andrew   Hamilton.Jr .,  liv  the  C cil Feb.      21,  1745 

William  Coleman,  l.v  the  ('..unci!     s.t  t.     18,1747 

Edward  Shippen,  Jr..  hv  the  Council  May     27,  lT.'S 

John  llab\.  l.v  tliei'.iuncil  Line     11,1777 

William  Nichols,  14  C.  It.,  0.07 March  24,  1780 

The  act  of  March  11, 17S9,  abolished  this  court. 

THE   COURT   OF   EQUITY. 
Formed  by  proclamation  Aug.  10),  1720;    abolished  l.y  resolution  of 
27th  11th  mo.,  1735-36. 

The  history  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Pennsylvania  is  rather  curi- 
ous. The  Assembly  has  nearly  always  been  violently  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  a  court  with  exclusive  equity  powers.  In  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Province,  after  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Penn,  he  and 
his  Council  exercised  chancery  powers  in  cases  brought  before  them. 
Thus  our  earliest  courts  began  to  exercise  a  blended  jurisdiction  in 
equity  as  well  as  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  exercised  the  au- 
thority of  Chancery  Courts.  The  Bubject  became  an  important  one  very 
early,  because  the  Governors  under  the  proprietaries  claimed  the  powers 
of  chancellors,  and  the  entire  period  of  our  colonial  history  is  marked 
by  frequent  disputes  on  questions  of  pteiogativ,.  between  the  Governors 
and  the  Assembly. 

S  r  William  Keith,  who  was  Governor  from  1717  to  1726,  obtained 
from  the  Assembly  an  act  establishing  a  Court  of  Etjuilif,  the  Governors 
being  the  chancellors.  This  was  our  first  and  only  "  Court  of  Chancery" 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  existed  fifteen  years,  ami  was  abolished  io  1736. 
As  our  courts  possess  equity  powers,  tln-re  is  now  no  need  for  a  court 
with  exclusive  equity  jurisdiction.  Mr.  William  Henry  Rawle's  lecture 
on  "  Equity  in  Pennsylvania,"  published  with  a  copy  of  the  Register's 
Docket,  fully  elucidates  the  subject,  and  gives  a  history  of  Keith's 
Court  of  Chancery.. 

CHANCELLORS. 

Sir  William  Keith,  Bart Aug.     25,  1720 

Patrick  Gordon,  Esq.- Feb.        2,  1726 

Registers. 

Charles  Brockden,  appointed Aug.     25,1720 

Robert  CharleB,8  resigned Sept.       1,1739 

Masters. 
1720.— James   Logan,   Jonathan    Dickinson,  Samuel    Preston,  Richard 

Hill,  Anthony  Palmer,  and  William  Trent. 
1721.— Thomas  Masters,  Robert  Assheton,  William  Assheton,  and  John 

1724— Andrew  Hamilton  and  Henry  Brooke. 

172.',      William   Fishbourne,  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  Evan  Owen,  Ralph 

Assheton,  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Samuel  II  ..-,  I! 
1730—  Clement  Plumsted  and  Isaac  Norris. 


1720.— John  Kinsev,  .lames  Pain. -11.  Ralph  Assheton,  . lanes  Alexander, 
Joseph  Growden,  Jr.,  James  Graeme,  and  Peter  Evans. 


172:,. 


and   In     Patii.  !,    I'.aii.l 


THE    HIGH    COURT   OF   ERRORS    AND   APPEALS. 
Bttablished  by  ado/  Feb.  28,  L780;  abolished  byactof  Feb.  24,  1806. 
This  court  was  established   by   act  ol   Feb.  28, 1780,  to  hear  appeals 

fr.,m  the  Stipre Court,  the  Register's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Ad- 

miralty.  The  judges  were  to  he  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  three  persons  of 
known  integrity  and  ability  to  he  commissioned  for  eeven  years,  any 
i  quorum. 


i.     Appointment  "  to  take  effect  November  30th 

next,  when  he  ernes  ol  i  I  mon  Coum  il." 

s  See  3  C.  R.,  260.    He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Aug,  5, 1736. 

Equity,"  62.  In  u  "  Pa.  Arc,"  631  (2d  series),  "  Georgo 
Thomas"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chancellors.  The  only  act  he  per- 
formed that  I  I,  now  of  in  regard  to  the  court  was  as  Governor,  on  Si  pi 

i II  Charles  as  the  "  Regis- 

ling  him  to  "  delivei  up  all  the  h   iks,  papers,  and  writ- 
ings in  his  custody  to  Thomas  Lawri  I  .■  by  him  kept 

i he  powi  i  of  the  Assembly 

to  abolish  the  court, the  "  Shippen  Papi  i 


By  the  act  of  April  13,  1791,  section  17,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  president  judges  of  the  several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of 
the  fivejudicial  districts,  and  three  other  persons  of  known  legal  abili- 
ties were  constituted  a  Nigh  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  to  hear  ap- 
peal- from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Register's  Court, — "Read's 
Digest,"  70,  article  23,  section  17.  In  this  Digest  will  be  found  many 
acts  relating  to  the  courts,  from  the  act  of  May  22,  1722,  to  1S00. 

By  an  act  of  Sept.  30,  1791,  a  president  judge  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth. 

List  of  Judges.* 

Joseph  Reed,''  commissioned Nov.  20, 17S0 

Thomas  McKcan,  commissioned Nov.  2u,  17S0 

William  Augu-tus  Atlee,  commissioned Nov.  2(1,  17S0 

John  Evan',  commissioned Nov.  20,  1780 

George  Bryan,  , mi  si  med Nov.  20,  1780 

James  Smilli,  commissioned Nov.  20,  1780 

Ilemv  Wvnkoop,  commissioned Nov.  20,1780 

Francis  ll.pki  lis coin  miss  one.l Nov.  20,  1780 

William  Moore."'  c.i issioued Nov.  14.  1781 

John  Dickinson,.' cm mi-sioned Nov.  7.  17sj 

James  Bayard,  commissioned March  18,1783 

Samuel  Miles, commissioned \pril  7.1783 

Jacob  Rusl riseioned Feb.  26,  1784 

Edward  Shrpp.n.  commissioned Sept.  10,1784 

r.eina. ii.u  I  i.ml.ll,..    missioned (let.  18,1785 

Thomas  Mifflin,'  commissioned Nov.  5,  1788 

William  Bradford,  Jr.,  ItegUter. 

Reorganized  under  Act  of  April  13,  1791. 

Benjamin  Chew  Ipresalentt,  appointed Sept.  30,  1791 

Thomas  McKcan. appointed April  1:1,1791 

Edward  Shipper!,  appointed April  13,1791 

Jasper  Yeat.-s,  appoint,-,] April  13,  1791 

William  Iiradloiil.e  appointed \ug.  2(1,  1791 

James  Biddle,  appoinled S.pl.  1,  1791 

William  Augustus  Atlee,  appointed Sept.  1,  1791 

Jacob  Rush,  appointed Sept.  1,  1791 

James  Riddle,  appointed Sept.  1,  1791 

Alexander  Addison,  appointed Sept.  1,  1791 

John  Joseph  Henry,  appointed Nov.     — ,1793 

Thomas  Stnilb,  appointed Ian.  31,1794 

John  D.  Coxe,  appointed April  6,  1797 

Hugh  Heurv  Binckeiir  nlge,  appointed Dec.  IS,  1799 

Wiiliam  Tilghman, appointed July  31,1805 

Edward  Bold,  Register. 

ORPHANS'  COURT  FOR  THE  CITY  AND   COUNTY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


Penn 


By  the  act  of  March  27,  1713,  establishing  the  Orphans'  Court,  the 
presiding  justices  of  this  court  were  those  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  as 
the  same  justices  were  to  hold  both  courts.  Previous  to  this  the  court 
was  held  by  the  justices  of  the  County  Courts,  Orphans'  Courts  having 
been  constituted  by  the  act  of  16S3  to  "sitt  twice  every  year."  But  as 
the  dockets  of  the  Orphans'  Court  are  complete  from  April  ',  1719,  to 
this  date,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  the  presiding  justices  from 
the  records,  so  far  only  as  they  show  them.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  minutes  to  indicate  who  was  the  presiding  justice.  That  knowl- 
edge I  have  derived  from  the  long  service  of  cerlain  justices  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  justices  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  court,  and  from  the 

'Thomas  McKean  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  c  ..ml;  Atlee, 
Evans,  Bryan,  and  Rush  (who  was  appointed  in  place  of  Evans,  de- 
ceased), associate  justices,  llopkinson  was  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty. 
James  Smith,  of  York,  resigned  May  10,  17SI.  Samuel  Miles  resigned 
April  4,  1784,  and  l.uwail  Shippen  appointed  in  his  stead.  Henry  Wvn- 
koop, president  j^'i'^e  of  Bucks  County,  resigned  June  27,  1789. 

&  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 

6  William  Bradford  was  commissioned  an  associate  jn-i 
preme  Court,  Aug.  20,  1791,  in  the  p. lace  of  Bryan.  Atlee  was  commis- 
sioned president  judgo  of  the  Second  District.  Aug.  17,  1791,  to  take 
effect  on  September  1st.  (See  the  act  of  April  13,  1791.)  James  Biddle 
became  pr.  si. lent  judge  of  lire  Fust  District  Sept.  1,  1791  ;  Jacob  Rush, 
president  judge  of  the  Third;  James  Kiddle,  ol  the  Fourth;  Alexander 
Addisoir,  of  the  Frlllr;  ami  John  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Second,  in  No- 
vember, 1793,  iu  place  of  Alice,  who  died  on  September  91  h  of  that  year. 
Thomas  Smith  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  in  the  place  of  Brad- 
ford, promoted  to  Attorney-General  of  the  United  Slates.  Hugh  Henry 
lb  arl.oh  i  rUe  was  appointed  an  associate  just  ice  roe  Shippen,  made  chief 
justice  in  the  place  of  McKcan.  elected  Governor  Dec.  18,  1799.  John 
D.  Coxe,  president  judge  of  the  Fust  District  in  the  place  of  Biddle,  and 
William  Tilghman.  president  judge  "I  Ibe  Fin,!  District  in  the  place  of 
Coxe.  No  "persons  of  know  n  legrl  abilities"  were  appointed  to  fill  two 
out  oi  (hi. dditi  .mil  positions  mentioued  in  the  act. 


THE   BENCH    AND    BAR. 


record  of  commissions,  etc.  Previous  to  Isaac  NorriS,  in  1727,  tin-  rec- 
ords do  not  indicate  a  president ;  no  particular  justice  heads  tlio  list; 
Robert  Assheton  generally  presided.  Docket  No.  1  opens  "the  9th 
April,  1719,"  with  the  following  justices  present:  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
Robert  Assheton,  and  Clement  Plumsted.  Arter  Sept.  23,  1727,  the  jus- 
tices  whose  names  I  give  below  presided  nearly  all  the  time  of  their 
term  of  service, and  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  most  cases  they  were  tin. 
prior  or  oldest  justices  in  the  commission. 

Jacob  Duch6,  who  is  given  on  March  19,  1704,  was  not  president  of 
the  board  of  justices  by  seniority,  hot  presided  until  December  Sth.  Me 
wasoneof  the  most  attentive  justices  of  the  court,  and  preBided  vet  v 
often  at  the  sittings  during  his  long  term  of  service.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Isaac  Jones  presided  almost  continuously  ftom  June  27,  17118,  until 
Sept.  6, 1773  He  never  sat  after  that  date,  although  I  have  a  citation 
issued  l-y  the  Orphans'  Court  on  Sept.  14,1773:  "Witness  Isaac  Jones, 
Esquire.  .  .  ,  By  the  court.  James  Humphreys,  cloik,"  showing,  I 
think,  that  Jones  was  the  president  or  presiding  justice  at  that  time. 
The  seal  of  the  court  to  the  papers  is  the  arms  of  William  IVini,  sur- 
rounded by  the  words,  "  Orphans'  Court,  City  &  County  Phila." 

Samuel  Mifflin  presided  after  Sept.  13,  1773.  He  was,  we  know,  the 
president  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  from  Dec.  6,  1773,  to  1776.  Some- 
times, however,  Samuel  Ashmead  sat  in  the  Orphans'  Court  with  hint, 
and  presided,  and  at  other  times  Mifflin  presided,  with  Ashmead  as  an 

associate.    Ashmead  was  the  older  justice  by  co isslon,  and  when 

Plumsted  died,  in  1765,  Ashmead  succeeded  him  in  the  Orphans'  Court, 
although  Septimus  Robinson  was  next  to  Plumsted,  but  Robinson  never 
sat  in  this  court  after  March  21,  1757.  He  died  previous  to  Jan.  16, 
1767.  (See  Will-Book  0,  156.)  His  will  is  dated  Jan.  4,  1767.  From 
Aug.  14, 1765,  to  Sept.  6, 1766,  Mr.  Duche.  generally  presided ;  after  that 
Ashmead  presided  nearly  always  till  June  13,  1768.  I  discovered  a 
singular  error  iu  the  Wills  index.  William  Plumsted  is  entered  there 
as  having  died  iu  1769,  hut  in  Will-Book  0,  p.  335,  his  will  is  proved  as 
of  Aug.  20, 1765. 

I  noticed  that  whenever  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  present  he  always 
presided,  his  name  heading  tin.  list  of  justices.  On  all  other  occasions 
the  order  of  seniority  of  justices  was  rigidly  observed,  erasures  being 
even  made  in  the  minutes  to  correct  errors  in  this  respect,  and  I  expect 
that  iu  the  few  instances  where  the  justices  were  not  entered  iu  proper 
order,  it  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  clerk. 

The  records  show  conclusively  that  out  of  each  commissi i  certain 

number  of  justices  were  assigned  to  each  County  Court.  To  make  this 
evident  I  give  a  carefully-prepared  list  of  all  the  justices  who  have  sat 
in  the  Orphans'  Court  from  1719  to  1791,  extracted  from  the  dockets, 
and,  therefore,  absolutely  correct.    The  date  of  the  hist  sitting,  only 

Presiding.  .Ii  sti  t- 

Isaac  Norris,  in  office Sept.     23,  1727 

Clement   PI sted,1  in  othoe June     11,  17:4 

Thomas  Lawrence,2  in  ollice lune      3,1745 

Robert  Smtlell,  iu  office lune     15,  1754 

William  I' man,  in  ollice Dec.      19,  17;,7 

John  Mnddox,"  in  ollice Ap'il    24,  1758 

Alexander  Stodmaii,  iu  ollice Inc.         0,  1. 

Thomas  Vol,-    ..i  ofl  ■  -  .  I"  8,  1759 

Alexander  Stedman    in      Hi   ■  I,     7,  1761 

Jacob  Dm  h.,  n,  .  il.  Much  19,  1701 

William  Pluaisted,<  :,.  i  ;'..■  Dec.       8,  1764 

Sa el  A-h„,-a.|.  in      I      ■■  V               11     I 

Isaac  Jon. -•„,.. he 

Samuel  Mill,,,. ll  !'■■         '">,  1"; 

J., -Young.-  ,,.;:,  Inly      25,1777 

John  (lid    in    .11...  !'■■ 

J, Mo,,,,,,,,,, I,  e.     .  -hi.       7,1779 

John  Old  :  r,  ■Ih  *.|.t.       °.  '770 

Plunket  Kle..s..l,.in'ollie la, i 

BdwardShippe .1.  ■■■      . 

Dr.  Enoch   Edwards.Mn  ..lli.v  Maj       I 

Justices  of  the  Orphans'  Col  i:r. 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  ollice Vpril 

Robert  Assheton,  in  ollice April      9,1719 


1  Died  May  26,  171... 

2  Died  April  25,  1754,  aged  sixty-four. 
5  Died  April  18,  1759,  aged  seventy-foe 
«  Died  Aug.  10,  1765,  aged  fifty-eight. 
'Died  Oct.  18,  1773,  aged  fifty-eight 

Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  " 
«  Died  Jan.  28, 1779,  aged  fifty. 

7  Died  Dec.  11, 1781,  aged  sixti 

8  Will  proved  July  14, 1802.    He  never  sat  hut  twit 
generally  presided  after  the  date  of  his  first  sitting 


■ 


('lenient  Plumsti   I, 

John  Swift, lie  Aug       11,  1719 

James  Logan,  in  ollice Aug.     17,  1719 

- 
William  Fi.h'  ■  ■ 

AnthoiiN     I'almei,  in  nffi,  i  Dei         21,  1719 

Edward  Farmer,  In  office M  it 

Benjamin  Vining, 

Robert  .1 s,  Ml  ollice Ii 

Tl as  Lawrence,   in  olhee  I, in.       |t;,  17-|, 

John  Cadwalader,  in  office Ii 

Edward  Roberts,  In  office June    16,  1724 

I    • »        li     IBc  De 

William  llud. the  M  IJ  ,,i,  in  office lulv        8,  172'. 

Thomas  Keel    ,,,,.,.  11-    .  ,,,,  12,1727 

Andrew  Han  111  in,  In  -  n       Oct      12,  1727 

Samuel  llasell,  in  ollice M.,i  14,  1729 

Joseph   Ashtoli, lie  e >-  |1  24.  17  -'i 

Thomas  Cr.tTitls,  In  ■  II ''1 

William  Allen,  in  ollice ■  ■.  1.  5,  173(1 

'.  I       2,  1731 

i; :_e  Fit/uai ......  I, 

Ralph  Assheton,  II,  ollice M 

Anthony  Morris,  in  office Nov       I  ;.  1738 

Abram  Taylor,  in  ollice Dec.        4.  1738 

William  Till,  in  ollice Ii. 

Cadwalader  Foulke,  in  oflicc       lune      6,1740 

Joshua  Madd  >\.  in     l!i  ,     March     1,1741 

■    I. 
Jonathan  R..'iu-    I      r,      "     - 

Edward  SI  i|     ■  n.  -n     :h   ■  Oct.         7,  1744 

Benjamin  SI,  ■ tli 

en  Wil  :   5,in    B        

James  II  imili   ■•   n,  -  ::,  .   May     20,  174C 

Thomas  Vi  nal  Ii  -.  ii   -  :,.  i  - 

Sa !  Mom-   in     il:   -  >lur.4,174«-47 

William  Atwood,  in  ufflc,  

Thomas  Kiel,  hei,  11.  .  lune       8,  174- 

Owen  Kv.ni-,  in  offl  s    Juno      5,1750 

Nicholas  Mil   1.,  in  1  IB.  1  lune      5,  1750 

Thomas  rorki , Bl  ■'    lui 

John  I'ott-,   in  oti    s io 

Rowland   1   \.in-,  ,11  ■  :h    e Iu: 

William  Plun  -t.  i    111     :        I 

Robert  Stretti  I,  in    ffic,    vpiil     7,  17',2 

Benjamin  Fran.  In,  I  1    B 

J, 5,1752 

Inly     15,  1752 

Samui      Uhm 
Henry  Pi 

I     I   ,  ,  :' - 

Will,.,,,,  I'   1 Hi   ■■  Jan.        4,  1757 

\|e\  ai.del     -I 

: 

a 

Samuel  Mililin    iu  -  ::    ■■     I 

%1 

Sa, 1  Whailon,,,.     Hi 

■■ 

u 

I  ...  March     7.17.1 

Archibald  )H  M-'ici,    \-  \ •'-' 

Jacob   Hall,  ill  office    >l 

■  ■   M 

Thomas  Willi. 1 

WllllalU     Hewe,  I     ,        " 

John  Bull, Hi  e 

5 

1  ■,       ■ 

.  11,       .CI 

John  Polls.. I,.,        :l 
James  Young. 

- 

llenjaniin  I  !>■■ 
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.I.iI.m  MiII.t.  111  oil,,,.  March    2,  1779 

WilliHin  McMulli.i.ii,  ..Hi.  .■ March    2,  177<J 

William   Idcock,  in  .Dice Apiil    2b,  1779 

Will, an,  Ball,  hi  .ill Vpril     2b,  17711 

William  Rnsh.l  in  .III.  i-  luno     11,  1779 

John  Gill,  in  oilier Inly     27,  17b4 

WilliKin  Masters,  in  ml,, ;■ Aug.       II,  17*4 

Km  inn.  I  I : > ■  • ,  in  ■  >i!i.-.- Vn 


13, 


17-1 


I,  1786 

Willi. hi,  r    ■ .-  :     ■.  .  ■'  -  |t       11,  1786 

n,   Enoch  1     i  ,■  i-   in    '  .      Noi       13,  1786 

I.,  vw-u.-i-s.-i !.-.■  ...N.,v.     13,1786 

I.    I..  ;i   M.  Kiii-ht.iu  cilice 7 in..-       7,  17-7 

Alexi.mlei  T...l,in  ..Itico June     31,1787 

March    9,1789 

William  Coats,  in  office  March  14,1789 

Jacob  Weave. ,  in  office  -March  21, 1789 

on  Sepl  23,  17'Jl,  .lames  Bid.llc,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  Enoch  Ed- 
wards, ami  William  Robinson,  Ji  ,  Esqs.,  judges,  held  the  Orphans' 
Court.  This  is  the  first  time  the  term  judges  is  used  in  the  dockets 
nf  tins  emit  .....  II... diet  No.  Hi  ,  although  Thomas  Y..rke  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  commissioned  as  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans' 
Court.  They  are  called  justices  in  the  minutes  of  the  Orphans'  Court. 
Thejndges  of  the  I  ommon  Pleas  held  the  Orphans'  Court  from  1791  to 
1875. 

Till:  ORPHANS'  COURT 

\-    ESTABHSHED    Bl    THE   CONSTITUTION   of    1873. 

1  .n.l  e\peu-e  attending  the  settlement  of  estates  of  dece- 
dents led  the  framers  of  the  new  Coustituii f  He..  Ill,  1S73,  to  author- 
ize the  formation  of  Orphans'  Courts  as  separate  tribunals.  iSee  Article 
v.,  Section  22.)  In  Philadelphia  the  Orphans'  '  ourl  was  established  by 
the  i.i  of  Mi>  19,  I874,and  organized  Jan.  4,  L875.  The  Orphans' Court 
always  had  separate  organization  as  to  clerks  and  records,  but  until 
1874  never  had  an  independent  judiciary.    The  Orphans'  Court  bench 

now  -in  of  three  judges,  learned  in   the  law.     At  first  the  judges 

were  .if  equal  lank,  and  presided  ill  turns,  hut  the  act  of  May  24,  1878, 
created  the  office  of  president  judge. 

President  Judge. 
William  Brantley  Hanna, appointed luue      5,1878 

ifiSOCIATl     Jl 

Thomas  Bradford  Dwight,  elected    Nov.  2,  1874 

William  Brantley  Hanna,  elected Nov.  2,  Is74 

Dennis  O'Brien,3  elected Nov.  2,  1.-74 

William  N    A-hlnali,)  appointed Ian. 

Clement  Diddle  Peril. ise,  appointed Ian.  oil,  lb7S 

Clerks  of  the  Orphans'  Coi  rt. 

Boberl   \  Bheto  i,  in  office  Oct.     25,  1701 

Charles  Read.''  in  office before         1721 

l  l ..-  Hopkiuson.  appointed  Jan.     20,  1736-37 

Andre..   Harm II.. ii,  appointed Pel.       21,  174",- P 

John    LaWlein  .■.  "  :ip|'  anted Sept  S,    1717 

John  Price,  appointed  Feb.       2-,  17o2 

.lam.-  II "in, an.  .-     pi Pal  May       7,  1757 

John  Haley,  appointed Sept.     15,  1777 

Willi. in,    Ni   I,  .1-;  appointed Man  Ii  24,  17-' 

John  B    kley,ap|  .int.  I March    S,  1800 

John  I.    I     ,'.     ■       inted      Ilec.       21,1801 

i.  ,       i   I   I,,,-  m,  ..pi ted Dec.      21,  1814 

'11... in,-   [■    i.   i  I  ii,  appointed  ,1818 

Nathan  I!.  Polls,  app  .inted  March  15,  1.S2I 

Edward  Kins,  appointed Feb.         7,  1824 

William    Uuiikle,  Jr.,  appointed  \pril     22,  1  s25 

John  I.    Wo  il,  appointed     Tune  I       I 

John  P    Bin  ns,  appointed  Ilec.     Ill),    1*29 

Robert    Andrew-,- appointed  Feb.        2,  IS. ill 


Died  Nov.  30,  1791, aged  seventy  four. 
-«  ,- lu- mil  name. 
3  Judge  ni:      ad        I,       1,1878,1      I  sixty. 
*  In  place  ot  i..     ■   I'm    ...       ■   -    n>  I   in  ,,.., unit  of  his  ill-health. 

'  '   bit  I.  -  1;     a  I  ..a-  |  :..!.  iMy  .r  i  ..ii!.-  1  all.-f    I  lie  passage  of  the  act  of 
,  He  died  in  olliee  belo,  e. Ian    20,1736-37. 

'    I,.      Hamilton,  do,  eased.    For  Andrew  Hamilton's    appointment,  see 
i  I 

|    ■ art  on  the  authority  ol  1'lionipsou  Westcott.     Hamilton 
in  September,  1717. 

1  i  I  I h'l  \ 

il.    .1   lh phans'  Cunt  and  City  Court. 

-  In  theoffl 

i.  oi.eu  .,.  the  .  leili  of  the  I  ii  phans'  Court,  which  is  an  , 

be  Robert.     1 1 


Francis  Parke,  appointed ,  M 

Isaac  P.  Trimble,  appointed April  1,  lbliG 

.lames  III  n  in,  appointed M 

Robert  F.  Christy,0  elected Feb.  9,  1839 

Jacob   Lewis,  elected lie,  .  1,   1-42 

David   Hanlev.  elected Dee.  1.  1*45 

Ull.el      B k-,'       elected llCt.  1  ■  I,    1  84* 

Jacoh  Broom,11  app, inted Nov  25.  1*4- 

David  Ilanlev,  derided  I.    be  in     till  I-  .Ian  22.  IMS 

Jacob  Pro.. in.  a|  point.   I    M  , 

Jaiiie-   M     la    '  -  -i.      .      in  -i  I     N    .  17 .1-".' 

."■Lu  SI.    ■!..     uiimi-. i  .,,..1 Oct.  17,1855 

Nino, ni  Woolery,      mmi  -i   .,  •.      n  ..  :o     -   - 

William  C.  St-.eii-  i. '..                 ...      luue  In.  1-112 

Edwin  A    Merrick,  commissioned  Oct.  11,  1864 

Joseph    Men  n  .      .      --:     :,.    I                   ...                  \pril  21,1*1)8 

Joseph  I'    111  I.  t  man.  cm.  no..     !..■  I  Oct  11,1870 

Richard  Ellis,  i missi 1 Oct.  1 1.  1876 

Gid Clark,"  app  -inted  Inn...  12.  Is75 

Jesse  W.  Neal.  elected N.a  7     187(1 

WillianiMai.     .       i                                   Nov.  4,1879 

Waltei  E.  Ilex,  elected Nov.  7,  1882 


THE    REGISTERS  OF    WILE;    OF    PHILADELPHIA. 
The  provincial  registers  were  the  registers-general  of  Pennsylvania 

for  the  Probate  of  Wills  and  Granting  Letters  of  Admiiu-i 
lished  by  the  twenty  .second  ae.  tion  of  the  laws  agreed  on  in  England. 
1  C.  R.,32.  The  act  of  March  14,  1777,  abolished  the  office  of  register- 
general  and  named  the  Register  of  Wills  in  each  county  to  succeed  the 
deputiesof  the  register-general.  1  Dallas'  "  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,1' 
7:11.  The  dates  of  appointment  are  taken  from  the  will-books,  and  are 
the  dates  when  the  names  are  first  mentioned  therein.  Book  A,  in 
register's  office,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Patrick  Robinson.  He  was 
deputy  register  and  secretary  to  the  Governor. 

The  Registers-general. 

Christopher  Taylor,!11  in  office 11)    br.  — ,  1682 

Robert  Turner,         )  commissioners  in  the  f    5    5  m 

William  Frampton,  V     place    of     'I'm 

William  Soilthbee,    )       deceased (_   5    5  mo.,  168C 

James  Clay] le,Si  ,  commissi L.   19    9  mo.,  1(186 

Jacob  Silncck,1!  deputy —  

Thomas  Ellis,  appointed  '.'  S  mo.,  1687 

David  Lloyd,  deputy,  appointed 12  8  mo.,  16S7 

William  Harkham,  appointed 14  8  mo.,  1688 

Patrick  Robin. on,  deputy —  

Capt  John  Black.vell,1' appointed    s  111 

Robert  Turner,1',  in  office 16  121, r„  16911-91 

Samuel  Jennings,  in  office 5  10  mo.,  1682 

Francis  Rawle,  Jr.,  d.-put. —  

William  Markham,  appointed 20  7  mo.,  1693 

John  Moore, 1T  in  office 7  11  mo.,  1700 


deputy;  the  actual  prothonotary,  clerk,  register,  etc., are  seldom  known 
orseenhythe  bar.     In   tile  Orphans'  Court  offi  e,  for  a  hum  .enes  ol 
years,  from  1858  to  1868,  Richard  M.  Batture,  a  genial 
Philadelphia,  was  chief  clerk.    Since  Ins  retirement,  Alfred  .1   Fortin 
has  been  the  efficient  deputy.     He  entered  the  office  first  in  1S57. 

"Col.  Christy  was  elected  under  act  of  July  2,  1S39,  for  three  years 
from  December  1st,  in  same  year(L.  P.,  559),  and  commissioned  Nov. 
14,1839     He  died  Aug.  31, 1881,  aged  seventy-two. 
1»  Brooks  died  before  being  commissioned,  Nov.    7,  1-1- 
513  ;  Commonwealth  M    I 

i  oiumissiotied    Da-     14,1818,      c ui.-i    ■. 

theSupreme  CourtonJan   22,1849,  on  the  ground  thai 

vacancy.     I  Hi  vol    Brooks,  Who  was  el A  Oct.  10,  1848,  having  died  be- 
fore a  i- mission  bad  I  bbu  issue  1  to  him,  it  was  held  that  Hanley,  tie 

old  clerk,  held  over.      Ilanlev  died    March    18,  1849,  and   Broom  was  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  March  2ii,  1849,  and  elected  in  October,  1S49, 

in  ih j  sai  - 

l-  Clark  was  at  the  time  register  of  will-,  and  became  ex  ojicio  clerk  ol 
the  Orphans  Court  under  the  provisions  ,1  the  Constitution  of  1873. 

1;;The  first  will,  recorded    loth  mo.,  16S2,  was   Thomas    ffreames.      He 

died  before  5th  .5th,  1686;   1  0.  R,  I    7 

th's  ■'  Ihsior.  ..f  Delaware  Counl 
il  led   him... If   register-general,  thus   creating  a  precedent 

which  was  at). award  folio.., .i  h.     .lino  ....vernors. 

B  i.le,  Jr.,  his  son-in-law,  was  bis  deputy. 
u  In  Smull's  "  Legislative   Hand-Bo  irth  that  John 

■I  i  in  1,1'  'i.     By  "  Will-Book  B"  it  does  not  so 

HayT.l .  "     Col.  William  Markham  was 

I    I'.tio.  SI  .id    29,  IT  ,  |,  b]  in  order  directed  to  Lieiiten- 

I' ..in...   Andrew  Hamilton,  2  C.  R.,  96;  also  Book   \.      tb    r  mo 

i   in    I  I.    lb.-  Council     -  i'   Il  .  I..:.  12  '..  and   1 
refused  to  -in,, .inii.      II,..    office  p.  him,  .a,  i,1L    r. 
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1571 


Col.  William  : 
Lieut-Go?.  Jo 
Petei  Evans,. 


John  Maxfleld,  deputy,  died 
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met  quarterly  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  June,  September,  and  I).- 
cember  In  each  year,  and  held  frequent  aea 

n,  two  tu  be  a  quorum.    Those  to  bold  the  court  to  be  des- 
ignated al  least  four  timet  a  yeai  I 

mutters  usually  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  | 

demand  amounted  to  forty  •billings 

The  justices  or  the  court  were  paid  ti  ,u)  abolished 

mbly  of  March  20,  1810.     I   copy  fn  m  ■ 
Co  diar  of  A]  .in,-  in  refereni  e 

meeting  of  thi  d 

mayor  and  recorder  nominated  and  appointed  Francis  Bopkloson,  Jo- 
seph Swift,  and  Hilary  Baker,  1 
i 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  had  power  personally  to  bear 
cases  of  debt  under  forty  shillings. 

PRESIDING   JUSTJ 


The  registers  of  wills  are  now  by  the  Constitution  of  1873  the  clerks 
of  the  Orphans'  Court.     (Art.  5,  sec.  22.) 

THE   MAYOR'S   COURT   OF  THE   CITY   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

This  court  was  created  by  act  of  Assembly  of  .Mai  ch  11, 1 
rating  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  abolished  by  the  actol   March  19, 
183S. 

By  this  act  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  oi  any  four  of  them, 

w  l,eie..l  !),,■  mayor  or  recorder  was  always  t.,  l.e  ,,,,e,  were  ,-, instituted  a 
court,  to  be  called  "the  Mayor's  Court  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  to 

hear  and  determine  all  charges  of  larcenies.  f,n= ■ 

saults  and  batteries,  riots,    rows,    unlawful   :,-s.  ml  I  .-.,    ind  all      Hi 
offenses  usually  cognizable  in  any  Court  up,"' , 


ami  freehold,  and  conceived  it  to  be  a  point  of  law,"  and 

trial  thereof,  which  was  granted.    Markham 

while  contesting  the  matter.     Markham  died   12th  mo.  4th,  17IU,  and 

Lieutenant-Governor  Evans  appointed  kvimsell  tie  regi  t.r-eeneral.thus 

settling  the   matter,  and   taking  possession  of  one  of  the 

,,11,.  is  >n  the  province,  ind  made  his  cousin,  Petei 
"Logan  Papers,"  B. 

1  John  Moore  signs  as  deputy  i' j       '   t  i'  '7-4,  to  April  2, 

1726. 

=  Reappointed  by  C, ,1    16  C.  1:  .  143  ,  S«l  t.  t,  L790 

3  By  act  of  July  2,  18:19,  the  registered  wills  became  I  ll 
Thomson  Jones  was  dep„i>    fol   Corfleld,  J.  B.  Sswell 
Pii  i  -I  and  Col.  Robert  F.  Christ] 
office  Jan.  16,  1846. 

<  Appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Col.  Leech,  who  died  In  office. 

!  Appointed  in  place  Ol 
seven  years. 


.  Samuel  Powel. 
.  Samuel  Miles. 
.  John  Barclay. 
.  Matthew  Clarkson. 
.  Hilary  Baker. 
.   Robert  Wharton. 
.  John  Inskeep. 
.  Matthew  Lawler. 
.  John  liisk'  ep, 
.  Robert  Wharton. 
.  John  Barker. 
,  Etobi  ,1  91  liarton. 


1789.  Alexander  Will  a  ke 
1801.  Alexander  J.  Dallas. 

■  Levy. 
IS0S.  Mahlon  Dickerson. 


1811.  Michael  Keppele. 
Iin  Barker. 

1814.  Robert  Wharton. 
1819.  James  Nelson  Barker. 

R  ibert  Wharton. 
1824.  Joseph  Watson. 

I     I 'alias. 

Benjai W.  Richards. 

Willi,,,,,  Milnor. 
18.il.   Benjamin  Vt 

J   bn  Swift 
: 

1810.  Joseph  Heed. 
1829.  Josep     Mi  [lvalue. 

r... in  or. 
1838.  Samuel  Bush. 


\s-,n  [ATE  JUSTH  I  - 

Tun  .tmii.iv 

1789.— Samuel  Miles,  Hilary  Bakei  «epb   Swift, 

Jeh 0  11:, I,  lay,  Fran,  is  ll,.|,kins„ii,    Itey  n.dil    Keen,  U 

son,  Gunning  Bedford,  John   Baker.  John    Nixon, 
B  i. en..  John  Main 

'.uruey. 
ird  Bartholomew. 

■.    Clarkson,'    John   Barclay,  John  Jennings,  Jonathan 
Bayard  Smith,  Ri  i  erl  B  harto 

imld  Keen,  John  cie ,,t  Stocker,  Gunning  Bedfi  i 

Tod,  Isaac  Howell,  Philip  Wager,  Nathaniel  Falconer.  Hilary  Baker, 

and  John  Baker.7 

Baker,  in  place  of  Falconer. 
1798,     Philip  Syng  Pbysick,  in  place  of  Clarkson, 

1799.— John  Inskeep,  in  place  of  Barclay. 
i     \sh. 

r,  Jr.,  :,,  place  of  his  father. 

John  Barker. 

,  Pettlt,  In  place  ol  Bedford. 

:, 

'   imings. 
.  ,,,  place  of  Howell. 

- 

1809,  Aug.  9— John  Gy 

Smith. 


nit,  after  the  second  I 

alder n  asassoclal 

thi  ai  t  of  Iprll  14,  1796. 

.if  Hilary  and  John  B 
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1815,  .'"l.v  24.— Samuel  Badger,  in  place  of  John  Barker. 
1816.— Joseph  Hertzog. 

1817,  Apiil  2.— James  Nelson  Barker. 

1818,  March  i.— Peter  Christian,  in  place  "I  Matlack. 

1818,  April  8.— Abraham  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  in  place  of  his  father,  resigned. 
1820,  May  11.— John  Connelly,  in  p!a<  ■  ol  Jacob  Bakei 
1822,  April  3.— Joseph  Watson,  in  place  of  Keppele. 
1822,  April  ."..—William  Duane,  in  place  of  Cat-swell. 

1822,  Dec.  2  — lohn  Binns,  in  place  of  Herti 

1823,  Jan.  7.— William  Milnor,  in  place  of  Connelly. 
1823,  Dec.  15  —David  P.  Muhlenberg,  in  place  of  Douglass. 
1829.— Jacob  Spcrry,1  Joseph  Burden,  Richard  Willing.  Jr.? 
1832.— Robert  Wharton,  Jonathan  K.  Hassinger,  Thomas  McKean. 
1835.— Samuel  Heintzelman,  John  R.  Vodges,  in  place  of  Sperry  and 

Willing. 

1835  -  David  S.  Hassinger. 


Joseph  Barnes,  <•,  .niTr.i -si,  >n ,-.1  .. Oct.  24,  1826 

Thomas  McKinn  lvti  it,  comuii-sioned April  2  i,  1835 

Joel  Jones,  cot is-ioiied  April  8,  1845 

Cool  gt     si  ,.,,.„ |     (Mliiliiis-iiinisi    1   .-I.  1.    1  -  I- 

John  In  in  s  I'lmL    II  in.-,  i  .  .limn  —  loin  ii l)i'  1,  1M7 


\s-    i'I  i  i  i    .h  i-  i  - 


Anthony  Simmons,  comm 
Jacob  Sommer,  comniissii 
Thomas  Sergeant,  column 

JoBeph  Borden  McKean, 
Joseph  Haines,  comniissii 
Joseph  Bonlcii  McKean, 
Benjamin  Kawle  Morgan 


Vt.r. 


William  Nichols,  in  office —1789 

John  BicMev,  commission.  .] March    8,  1800 

William  Sergeant,  commissioned Dec.      21,  1801 

Thomas  Sergeant,  commissi d Apiil     22,1806 

Josiali  Randall,  commissioned May      In,  1MB' 

Randall   Hutchinson,  c issnmed Vug.     — ,  1 M 4 

1-harb-s  1'ieir...  commissi 1      Mir.hlT.lsil 

William  Stewart,  commissioned Feb.       7.  ls-Ji 

.l.il.n   K.  Vudges.coti s,i,„,..,l  F.b.      22,  ls.'.o 

John  P.  Bewley,  commissioned Dec.      11,  1835 

William  White,  commissioned March  26,1836 

THE  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Organized  by  art  of  Assembly  of  March  30, 1811 ;  abolished  by  Oie  Constitu- 
tion of  1873. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Philadelphia  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  Union,  and  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and  general  busi- 
ness had  kept  pace  with  its  population.  It  began  to  be  seriously  felt 
that  the  judicial  system  was  inadequate,  and  a r.lingly,  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  30, 1811,  it  was  enacted :  "  Whereas,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  various  objects 
of  its  jurisdiction  aud  the  great  increase  and  accumulation  of  business, 
l  to  the  speedy  and  effectual  administration  of  justice  to 
the  citizens  of  that  district,  for  remedy  whereof.be  it  enacted,"  etc., 
that  there  shall  be  established  a  Court  of  Record  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Distiict  Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  consist 
of  a  president  and  two  assistant  judges,  any  two  of  whom,  in  case  of 
the  absence  or  inability  of  the  other,  shall  have  power  to  try,  hear,  and 
determine  all  civil  pleas  and  actions  where  the  sum  in  controversy 
should  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  court  thus  established  soon  hecamo  full  of  important  business, 
and  acquired  a  solid  and  enduring  reputation  as  a  great  law  court  for 
the  trial  of  civil  issues.  It  was  the  first  and,  for  many  years,  the  only 
court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  commonwealth  whose  judges  were 
all  learned  in  the  law.  Down  to  about  the  beginning  of  this  century 
there  was  no  positive  requirement  that  even  the  presidents  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  should  be  learned  in  the  law,  though  the  practice  had  been 
uniform  since  the  Revolution  to  appoint  only  lawyers.  But  the  asso- 
ciates remained  laymen  in  the  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  until  1833, 
when  one  of  them  was  required  to  be  learned  in  the  law,  and  "  one  to 
be  appointed  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  commonwi 
Feb.  B,  1883;  P.  L.,23),  and  fheothei  associate  remained  a  layman  until 
1836,  after  which  all  the  judges  of  that  court  were  required  to  he  learned 
..  t  ol  March  11,1836;  P.L.,76).  So  late  as  1831  the  salaries 
,t  ii,,  issoi  ill.  1 1  id  ge-  of  the  Coin  mo  n  Plea-  of  Philadelphia  were  only 
four  hundred  dollars  eac  b,  while  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  an!  i  In-  pie-i.lcnt  of  the  Common  Pleas  were  two  thousand 

i   was  occupied  by    ■ 

learned   and   able   lawyers,  and  when    the   cunt   adjoin  I     .1 

4,  1st..,  it  was  with  the  universal  regret  ol  the  bar.    A  n 

learned,  and   impartial  tribunal   has  seldom,  if  ever,  existed  iii   tin-   or 

any  other  community. 

Presiding  Ji  dgj  -. 

I... May        ''.,  IS11 

.lo-eph   lioiilen  McKean,  i  oiniiiis-ioiiid in  t.  1,  IsIS 

.In  ,  .1  higei-oll,  ...n ss I.  March  111,  I  si  1 

i    try,  commissioned Dec. 

Joseph    lioiilen    M.  K.  an,  missioned  .Mac  h 


George  McDowell  Stroude,  c 

John   king  Kiii.IL,>,  c ii'i'i'.'. 

George  Sharew I, i«i 

George  McDowell  Stroud,  co 
John  King  Findlay,  commin 
John  [lines  Clark  Bare,  com 

Martin  Russell  Thayer,  com 
Thomas  Greenhank,  commiss 
Martin  Russell  Thayer,  conn 
James  Lvml.  commissioned.. 
James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  cor 
Amos  Briggs,  c 


1,  1851 
1,  1867 

7,  lMiS 
27,  1869 
5,  1870 
4,  1871 


March  2.5,1872 

Joseph  Hemphill  was  a  native  of  Chester,  now  Delaware  County,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Chester  County  bar,  August,  1793.  Member  of  Congress, 
1801  to  1803,  from  Chester  County,  and  from  1819  to  1831.  He  died  May 
29, 1S42,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Associate  Judge  Sommer's  name  is 
sometimes  rendered  S.inei-.  Simmons  and  Sommer  were  not  lawyers. 
Judge  Sommer  died  in  February,  1857,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  and  An- 
thony Simmons,  late  judge  and  colonel  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Regiment, 
died  Jan.  6, 1830,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Edward  Kiug  had  the  position 
of  associate  judge  offered  to  him  in  1825;  he  hesitated  about  accepting 
it,  and  then  Judge  Ilallowoll  took  it,  thus  making  room  in  the  Common 
Pleas  for  King  as  the  president  judge.  The  "Forum,"  2  vol..  175.  On 
April  1,  1835,  Kiug  was  tendered  the  place  of  presiding  judge  of  the 
District  Court,  but  declined.  George  M.  Stroud  was  associate  forthirty- 
four  years,  aud  declined  the  position  of  presiding  judge  in  1868,  when 
Sharswood  was  elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  died  in  1S75, 
full  of  years  and  honors.  Thomas  McKean  Pettit  was  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Hallowell,  who  resigned,  and  was  recommissioned  March  30, 

1835,  for  teu  years.     Joel  Joues  was  re. missioned  March  31,1845,  for 

ten  years.  Judge  Hare  was  commissioned  president  judge  Dec.  1, 1867, 
and  elected  Nov.  6, 1S68.  Thomas  Greenhank  had  certificateof  election 
and  took  his  seat,  but  it  was  successfully  contested  by  M.  Russell 
Thayer.  Judge  Briggs  was  appointed  March  25,  1872,  and  elected  Oct. 
8,  1872,  for  ten  years.  In  accordance  with  the  amended  Constitution  of 
1873,  the  District  Court  was  consolidated  with  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  act  of  May  14.  1S74,  abolished  all  courts  not  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution.     P.  L  ,  1S74.  pp.  139, 140. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  District  Court  will  be  found  in  "  An  Ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Court,  Jan.  4,  1875,"  by 
the  Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  in  which  he 
Eays,  "By  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  in  1S73,  a  new 
organization  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State  was  directed,  under 
which  tin  Nisi  Trius,  District,  and  Common  Pleas  Courts  of  Philadel- 
phia City  and  County  ceased  to  exist  on  the  first  Monday  In  January, 
1875.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  heretofore  in  turn  holding  the 
Court  of  Nisi  Prius,  were  relieved  from  original  jurisdiction,  aud  the 
judges  of  the  District  and  Common  Pleas  Courts  were  tratisfetred  to  the 
new  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  created  by  the  Constitution." 
Prothoxotaries  OP  THE   DlSTR] 


John  1  i-         mmissioned  ...  Fi  b 

Franklin  Coolly,    ommissioned  Mard 

William  Wl, ,le.  ,,„, „n] Ian. 

William  V.  P.  Hi:.     ,     nun  Ssiolied Feb. 

I   Iward  C.  Dale,  elected  Dei 

David  C  Skcrrill  elected Dec. 

Augnstin  R.  I'enle,  elected Dec. 

Tl in-  1  leti  her,  elected Dec. 

James  W.  Fletcher,  elected Dec. 

John  P.  McFadden,  elected Dec. 
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Philips.  White,  elected Dec.  1,  1SGII 

George  Kelly,  elected Dec.  1,  Is-,:; 

James  McManes,  elected Dec.  1,  1866 

William  K,  Hopkioe,  elected Dei  .  1, 1869 

William  B.  R.  Selby,'  elected Dec.  1,  1S72 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  INSOLVENTS. 

Act  of  March  13,  1812,  to  expire  April  1,  1815. 

Three  commissioners  to  he  appointed  by  the  Governor.     This  law  was 

repealed,  except  as  to  pending  cases,  Dee.  21,  1812.     April  29,  1814,  the 

insolvent  law  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  commissioned Marcti  — ,  1812 

William  Newbold,  commiss d March  —,1812 

John  Conrad,  commissioned March — ,1812 

George  Bertram,3  commissioned July     14, 1812 

THE  COURT  OF  CRIMINAL  SESSIONS  FOR  THE  CITY  AND 

COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
This  court  was  organized  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  19, 
1838,  and  commenced  its  sessions  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1838, 
with  a  president  judge  and  two  associates  learned  in  the  law,  all  rr  ojfi- 
ci'o  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  have  all  the  powers  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  Mayor's  Court  and  the  Recorder's  Court  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  and  Spring  Garden.  The  clerk  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  to  be  clerk  of  the  court.  "All  the  neces- 
sary records  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  Recorder's  Court,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Sessions  Court."— "Laws  of  Penua.,"  1S38,  section  18,  p. 
125.  Abolished  by  act  of  27th  February,  1840. 
President  Judge. 

James  Todd,3  appointed March  2S,  1838 

Associate  Judoes. 

John  Bouvier,4  appointed March  28,  1838 

Robert  T.  Conrad,'  appointed March  28,1838 

THE  COURT  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS  FOR  THE  CITY  AND 

COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Established  by  Act  of  Feb.  27, 1840.    Abolished  by  Act  of  Feb.  3, 1843. 
The  Court  of  General  Sessions  was  to  consist  of  three  judges,  learned 
in  the  law,  and  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  all 
matters  of  which  the  Courl  of  Criminal  Sessions  then  had  jurisdiction, 
and  with  power  to  try  all  cases  of  murder,  etc.;  and  such  duties  as  were 
incident  to  the  clerk  of  the  U\  er  and  Terminer  were  to  be  performed  by 
the  clerk  of  that  court,  and  such  as  appertained  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crim- 
inal Sessions  were  to  continue  to  be  performed  by  the  clerk  of  that  court. 
Wheu  the  court  was  ;,1  ■■  .1  i>  h  ■  .  I  the  Curt  of  nnaiter  Sessions  was  rein- 
stated with  all  its  former  powers  and  oii-iual  jurisdiction. 
President  Judges. 

George  W.  Barton/'  appointed March  20,  1840 

Anson  V.  Parsons,"  appointed Jan.      — ,  1843 


1  Mr.  Selby  served  until  the  cuui  t  was  abolish,-,!,  an.i  then  became, by 
the  Constitution  of  1873,  prnthonotiiiy  of  the  Common  Pleas.  The  bar 
seldom  came  in  contact  with  the  prothonotaries.  Their  duties  were 
performed  by  deputies.  The  seniors  of  the  bar  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  Matthias  Coates,  who  was  chief  clerk  previous  to  1840  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  character  in  his  way,  and  made  all  the  lawyers  "stand 
from  under"  when  he  was  in  a  bad  humor.  He  was  much  liked,  how- 
ever. John  L.  Woolf  was  deputy  for  Mr.  Dale,  and  afterward  principal 
deputy  for  Sheriff  Lelar.     Edwin  T.  Chase  BU 

clerk,  and  held  that  office  for  a  long  time.  Tin-  bar  will  recall  with 
pleasure  Frederick  A.  Trego ;  James  G.  Gibson,  search  clerk  for  many 
years,  and  afterward  prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas,  David  A.  Al- 
lison, who  succeeded  him  as  search  clerk, and  continued  in  that  position 
for  a  long  period;  and  Benjamin  M.  Sbain,  who  was  l.u  a  I  an;  seilcsof 
years  a  clerk  ;  Henry  T.  Coleman,  a  former  appearance  clerk  from  ls-io 
to  1848;  Horace  L.  Peterson,  in  the  same  position  ;  and  Pli 
chief  clerk;  and  also  Robert  E.  Hackett,  tor  many  \  u 
cb-ilis,  who  .lied  Jan.  8,  1SS2,  aged  seventy-two  years,  all  pleasant  and 
obliging  gentlemen. 

-  Appointed  in  the  place  of  Com  ad,  who  i 

8  Of  Fayette  County;  attorney-general  when  appointed. 
4  Recorder  of  Philadelphia. 

■'  Recorder  of  the  Northern    In 

0  Judge  Barton  resigned  Dec,  31,  1842. 

1  tin  1'ib.:;,  1-4  ;,  the  bill  al  oli  In 

finally  passed,  the  Governor  revoked  the  appointment  of  An    a,  \     l'a> 
100 


Robert  'i   Com 

U    Doran,  appoint.-. 1 

w  ,11, mi  ti.  Kline,  appointed March  20, 1840 

THE  CLERKS  01  THE  001  B.T  OF  Ql   IB  ' 

llli:  ,iil  Mi    ul    PHILADELPHIA. 

known. 


,  1733-34 

'eh.      24,  1745 
Bpt.        s.  1747 


Hilars   I  .  Aug.     19,1777 

CI. aib-  I.  _,  17'.I4 

•I pi.  Bead,  commiss  ■  tied      Jan.     -jj.  1800 

K.chiiltl   Hachc,  Jr.  i: Issioned Vo 

William  Ru'nkle,  Jr.  , 

Erasmus  Tb. is,  v-li ssiomal  ^  .     : 

lb  I  I  \   Sbo.-mak..,,  .  ..in n, ,--,..,,.  .1       N     . 

John  Conrad,  ouimi-sioued Feb.        T 

Matthew  Randall. 

Bartholomi  I  J-',  1830 

Edward  II.  Culi, dd,  ,.o„n, 

William  <;.  Conroy.c nissioned 

James  Eneu.  dr.,11  con, missioned Feb. 

Andrew  Flivk,  ii  iiiiiiiss.  Mi.-, 1 \   * 

John  Thorn]  li    i     riml  iioned Oct. 

John  William-,  commi  -siol Nov 

George  M  Howell,  commissioned  .    . 

Joseph  Cii»  kiii.  commissioned Nov. 

George  H.  Moore,  commissioned Nov.     22,1860 

John  C.  Butler,  commissioned Nov. 

Thomas  H.  Ash  ton,  commissioned Mot 

Henry  H.  Bingham,  commissioned Nov.         I.  1S7II 

George  Truman,  commissioned 

Isaac  HoBride.i'ad  interim Sept.     29,  1879 

w  iiliam  R.  Leeds,"  ap| ted 

William  E.  Littleton,  elected 

Joseph  P.  Galton,  chief  court  clerk  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  died  on 
Jan.  22,1879,  aged  thirty-nine  years.    He  entered  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  18.77,  when  quite  young,  as  ai 
J.  Oi  land,,  Tobias,  the  then  chief  court  clerk,  and  succeeded  him  in  that 
position  in  I860.    II  s  death  was  inn  rlltchell's  court 

by  District    \tt    ,  ,,        II  Co    att.o ,,  of  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  said,  "  It   becomes   my  painful    duty  to  a mice  to  your  Honor  the 

: ase  ol  J,    -  rb  P.  Galton,  win-  was  connected  with  tins  court  for  a 

period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  was  for  morethani 

its  court  clerk.     In  the  course  of  this  long  experience,  Mr.  Gallon  had 

acquired  a  thorough    knowledge  of  the  business  and   practice  of  the 

court,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  judge-  in  man 

the  progress  of  its  daily  business.    Indeed,  bo  thoroughly  Informed  was 

he  upon  such  matters,  that  although  comparatiTi 

filled  the  full  measure  of  the  oil     , 

and  faithful  clerl  a  the  *  right  hand  of  the  court1 

Ever  faithful  and  attentive  to  bis  duties,  courteous  and  obliging  to  all 


sons  as  president  judge,  and  nominated  him  as  nu  additional  Judge  of 
tho  Senate  confirmed  him  February  Btil.     He 
never  presided, 

18,214;  died  1690. 

i"  So,.  9  Pa    '•■ 

i 

uary,  1776.    Although  ii  I  I  i  lot,  699,  that 

u  appointed  clerk  of  tb  .  it  is  probably 

an  error. 

u  si  .   I  Pa.  Archives,  601,  and  An -..■„'-  "  Register"  fori 

u  The  l'iri.  to 

county,     'flu'  1' 
moll  Pleas  and 

Jr.,  under  the  Constitution  ■■!  I- 18,  «  is  i 
8,  1839,  to  sei  \ 

ii'  lie  Truman,  deceased. 
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Willi  whom  he  was  brought  i  n1..  contact,  his  loss  will  he  sensibly  felt  by 
the  court  and  the  bur.  I  deem  it  due  t..  the  memory  of  this  efficient 
mid  fiiithful  officer  to  bear  Ibis  public  testimony  t..  his  worth  and  abil- 
ity, and  He  a  mark  of  esteem  In  which  be  was  held  by  the  judges,  1 
move,  you)  Honor,  that  a  minute  of  his  death  be  entered  on  the  records 

of  i ml  " 

Judge  Mitchell,  In  a  fen  reeling   remarks  eulogistic  of  the  deceased, 

said  th;il  ii.-  :e  ,|iiio-,  e.l  ill  v.  hi. I  Mr.  Hngert  had  said,  and  ordered  a 
minute    .f  li,,.  j,,,,,  ..■,!...„  -  I,    I ntered  .,,,  the  irronl-. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Qalton  was  also  announced  in  the  ..hi  court-room  by 
Assistant  District  attorney  Reed,  and  Judge  Yerkes,  after  making  an 

appropriate  reply,  ot.l.reil  that  the I  !,.■  adjourned  ill   respect  to  the 

memory  of  the  deceased.  These  were  excepti [1  honors  to  one  occu- 
pying so  subordinate  a  position  ;  hut  the  mural  is  evident,— 


I  fame  from  no  condition  i 


INTERPRETER   FOR   THE   COURT  OF   QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

Appointed  I'll  the  jiur./es,  (.™  ti  r:  year*. 

Joseph  Sanson,'  appointed Feb.        8,1869 

PROSECUTING   ATTORNEYS   FOR   PHILADELPHIA. 

This  list  is  very  unsatisfactory,  hut  it  is  the  hest  I  could  compile  from 
the  reports  and  the  memory  of  the  older  members  of  the  bar,  and  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  incomplete  in  many  particulars.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Lear  wrote  me  in  1878  that  there  were  no  lists  of  the  deputies  on 
file  in  the  attorney-general's  office.     The  prosecuting  attorneys  were: 

I'lirn    Al  runM.VS-Gi  M  i;  vi  .- 


— , 1814 
-.1817 
— ,  1817 
— ,  1817 
—,1818 
— ,  1821 
-,  1821 

2, 1K21 
•i,  1824 
'.i.  1824 

9,  1824 
— ,  1826 
— ,  1826 
— ,  1826 

'.'.'.  1 -js 


Feb   — .  1-::: 
.Feb.   —,1833 


'  In  t! Inii.ii  of  '•  Purdon's  Digest,"  by  Brightly,  1S53,  it  is  said,  in 

a  note  to  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  interpreter  in 
Allegheny  County,  that  the  several  sworn  interpreters  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  city  and  county  >A'  Philadelphia  shall  he  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  same  fees  as  the  Allegheny  County  interpret*!  for  ml is  ne- 
on courts.    'Ill i-  act  was  passed  April  14,  1838.     In  a  note  the  compiler 

says  that  the  only  act  niithoi  i/iug  the  appointment  of  an  i ,] relet  in 

Philadelphia  wns  fin-   geneial    health    law  of  . Ian.  j.'.!,  ISIS,  which   gave 

him  feee  foi  hi-  visits  t..  Teasels,    mi  the 27th  of  March,1865,a  law  was 

|'t 1    until    ii.iie.    the    :,  p|  „  .1  li  I  lu.-ii!  of  all    interpreter    ill    Philadelphia 

la    tho  i.ovei  nor.  and    on.-    t.u     th.-   court    hv   the  judges  ol    the  Common 

Pleas.    See   C ex    rel.  Girnrd    us.  Sanson,  67    Pennsylvania   State 

a  All  th..  ntt \    general  had  theil    deputie.   here,  hut  .-Mine  rr| 

..   ill'  -t    IIm      c. .lillllol. Wraith     themselves,    J  ill  it  I  c  II  la  I  I  \     those    residents    of 

i       it;       i.    ephB  McKean,  1800  to  1808;  Richard  Rush,  18U;  Jared 

Inge, so II,  1  St  1  to  1816;  Ellis  Lewis,  1831  ;  George  M.  Dallas,  Isils  ;  Wil- 
li,,,i   r.    Reed,   1838;   Ovid    F.  Johns  n,   1830   to    1846;    Benjamin    F. 

I  ,iu,s    Cooper,   ill    l-ls,    nppraied    before    the 
i  the  commonwealth. 


W.Barl      .fortl     ■     it  tj 

11-i.rv  M.  Phi  ,,|  -     •    i  ■  i> 

William  L.  lln-t,    f.r  i n 

C.  Wallace  Brooke,foi  tl i  tj 

Ashl.el  Green,  -li  .  f.-i  il i\ 

William  Badger,  h, I   the  ,•„,,  ,,l  v  " ... . 

William  A.  Port  .-I.  I,,r  the  county.. 
.1.  Murray  Rush,  for  the  county...... 

William  D.  Kelhs,  for  the  county 
Francis  Whart,.,,,  for  the  county  ... 
William  D.  Kellev.  for  the  county. .. 

David  Webster,  tin  Hie  o,,u,,t\ 

William  A    sink,-   fortl 
Dm  id  Webster,  foi  H. 

William  Iiradford  P..  e.l,  f..r  the  c.u; 
Joseph  P.  Longhead,  for  th..  ■  .unity 


--,  !-:;:> 
— ,  1839 

.  1-1"  II 
— ,  1S41 
— ,  L842 
3,184! 
—  1844 
-,  184S 

,  184  i    1. 


-.   1848 

,  l-4e 
-,  1849 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Previous  to  1850  the  prosecuting  law-officer  for  the  commonwealth  in 
the  different  counties  of  the  State  was  appointed  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  called  the  deputy  attorney-general.  By  the  act  of  May  3, 
1850,  P.  L.,  654,  the  qualified  voters  of  every  county  in  the  State  were 
authorized  to  elect  one  person  learned  in  the  law  as  district  attorney, 
for  three  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  November  next  after  his  elec- 
tion. By  Article  14  of  the  new  Constitution  district  attorneys  are  de- 
clared to  be  county  officers,  and  their  terms  begin  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January  next  aft.-r  their  election,  to  represent  the  commonwealth  in 
all  criminal  and  other  prosecutions.  Since  that  time  the  following 
gentlemen  have  acted  as  ,li-tii.  t  attorneys  lor  the  judicial  district 
known  aB  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Horn  R.  Kuchss,  in  office  from 18511  to     1851 

His  election  contested  successfully  by 

William  B.  Reed,  in  office  from .'. 1851  to     1856 

Dewis  C.  Cassidy, i  elected Nov.  3,  1856 

His  election  -n.  .  ,—full  v  contested  by 

William  P.    M  inn.  m  ,, llice  f,, . in ls.,(;  to      Iscs 

Joseph!'    l.oiub.a.  I,  in  office  from 1850  to     1859 

Ileum-  \\     ..'Pi      .        ]    ].    .list .  atfv lime  21,1861 

Furmaii  Sheppard,'  elected Nov.  2,1868 

Charles the.    ml  Oct.  25,1869 

Kuril. a.,  Sheppard,    jrtl tit May  :i,  1878 

Willi:, i, ,  l:   Mann   in  office  from  1871  to    1875 

Furtiian  Sheppard.  in  office  fi.in IsTo  to     lsTs 

Henri  ,-  lli_.ii    Id  ■  11.  e  from    IsTS  to    1881 

George  S.  Graham,'  elected Nov.  2, 1880 


3  Messrs.  Lewis,  Phillips,  and  Hirst  are  mentiot 
appearing  for  the  commonwealth,  but  I  believe  they  were  not  prose- 
cuting attorneys  or  deputies  in  the  strict  sense,  but  only  assisted  the 
attorneys-general  in  special  cases.  At  the  times  stated,  Messrs.  Barton 
and  Brooke  were  deputies  for  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  the  attorney-general. 

i  The  a.  1  of  April  27,  Is.iT,  which  was  passed  with  the  intention  of 
compromising  the  contest  between  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Cassidy,  provided 
that  theie  should  be  two  district  attorneys,  the  judges  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  to  appoint  the  additional  district  attorney,  but  the  presiding 
judge  ol  the  Court  and  his  associates  refused  to  recognize  the  act  as  a 
compromise,  and  the  contest  went  on,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Mann.     The  court  t! appointed  Mr.  Longhead  the  additional  district 

6  District  Attorney  Mann  was  in  service  for  overfourmonths(in  1861) 

ns  c.l 1  of   the  Thirty-first    Pennsylvania  Volunteer-,  during  which 

time  Mr.  O'Brien  was  his  deputy,  lie  was  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Reed 
during  the  latter's  term.  Mr.  Mann's  son.  Charles  N'aylor,  was  his  as- 
sistant alter  his  admission  t,,  the  bar,  in  1862,  The  late  Judge  Thomas 
Bradford    Dvvight   and  William    II.   Ruihliuinn   were    also    Mr.  Mann's 


I,  Mr.  Sheppard  had  certificate  of  election,  and  was  sworn  in.  Mr. 
Gibbons  contested  his  election,  and  the  court  .lech, red  him  elected,  Oct 
25,  1869;  afterward  the  court  discovered  they  had  made  an  error  in 
counting  the  votes,  so  on  May  U,  IsTo,  reversed  theil  formel  decision  and 
declared  Mr.  She], [.aid  duly  elected.  His  assistants  during  the  time  he 
loll. i ll.'iin    >     llagei  I,   Robert    I'.  lVchert,  and  William  Wil- 


Ker. 


John  R.  Reed,  D.illn-  Samlet-,  :>,,,!  V  il 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 


"  Mr.  Hagert's  assistants 
Hum  Wil.-on  Ker, lately 

States. 

"District   Atloiioi    ii        S   Graham  made  the  following  appoint 
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Act  of  March  31,  1870. 


District  Attorney.. 


Second  Assistant 
Third  Assistant. 

Sheriff 


SI.". 

6,000 
6,000 

3,000 


Deputy  Ooroner 

Clerk  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  1 Iyer  and  T.i  miner  and  lieneial 

Jaii  Delivery 

Recorder  of  Deeds 

Register  of  Wills,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  Orphans'  Court     .., 


0 il 

C..ulr..ll.  i 


.  leach... 


1 1.1,1 1. 11.1 


CITY  SOLICITOUS. 
By  ordinance  of  Feh.  27, 1801,'  an  attorney  and  solicitor  for  the  cor- 
poration was  authorized  to  he  appointed  by  the  mayor, salary  B500.  1 
am  indebted  to  the  lute  estimable  Chief  Justice  Joliu  Meredith  Read  for 
this  list  of  the  city  solicitors,  and  for  encouraging  me  to  ■  <tit]<i].-  these 
lists  for  preservation  and  future  reference. 

Jared  Ingersoll,'-  appointed 1798 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  appointed lsul 

Mahlou  Dickerson,  appointed  1801 

William  Meredith,  appended ism 

William  Mcllhenny,  Jr.,  appointed I  -"'. 

Joseph  Reed,  appointed  i-i.i 

William  Meredith,  appointed 1811 

Randall  Hutchinson,  appointed 1813 

E.  Spencer  Sergeant,  appointed 1814 

John  Read,3  appointed IMS 

Thomas  M.-Keau  P.-ttit,  appointed Is-Jn 

Robert  Wharton  Sykes,  appointed 1823 

John  K.  Kane, appointed [829 

John  Meredith  Read.  ap| ited lsliu 

John  K.  Kane,  appointed is  I 

Edward  Olmsted,*  appointed 1833 

Isaac  Hazelhurst,  elected 1K.-.4 

William  A.  Porter,'  elected 1850 

William  I,   Hirst,  bv  Councils  !«.,7 

Henry  T.  King,«  elected 1858 

Charles  K.  Lex,  elected    1800 

Frederick  Carroll  Brewster,'  elected  1862 

Thomas  J.  Bargei     sleeted         .        .       I8G8 

Thomas  ,1.  Worrell, '  in  offic.  [869 

Charles  H.  T.  Collie,  elected   [87] 

William  Nelson  West,'"  elected Is77 

Charles  F.  Warwick,  B led 1884 


ments:  First  Assistant,  Francis  Amedee  Bregy ;  Second  Assistant, 
Charles  Franklin  Warwick  ;  Third  Assistant,  John  l.ippincott  Kinsey; 
Clerk,  James  Murray  Rush  Jermon.  Mr.  Bregy  was  assistant  under 
Col.  Mann.  Charles  F.  Warwick  having  been  elect,..)  ,  ity  soli.  ItOl  In 
1S84,  J.  L.  Kinsey  was  appointed  second  assistant,  and  .Idm  A  sin.-r 
third  assistant. 

'Ordinance  repealed   Dec.  28,  1815.      Ordinance  of  April    1",    1817, 
authorized  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  solicitor,  whose  -.-]  vices  u,-i  ,■  I,,  he 
paid  for  according  to  their  value.     And  this  wan  the  rule  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance  of  Aug.  20,    1S39,   which    authorize 
yearly,  In  January,  to  elect  a  solicitor. 

2  Judge  James  T.  Mitchell,  formerly  assistant  under  Mr.  Lex,  lias  a 
letter  signed  by  Jared  Ingersull,  dated  in  179* ,  as  city  s..li   il.o 

3  John  Read,  city  solicitor  in  ISIS,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Read,  city  solicitor  in  1830. 

1  Mr.  i  ilmsted  held  the  office  for  twenty -one  years. 

6  George  L.  Ashniead  was  tirst  assistant  city  solicit..!  for  Mr.  Porter. 

6  The  first  assistant  under  Mr.  King,  and  also  under  Mr  Lex,  was 
David  W.  Sellers.  The  other  assistants  under  Lex  were  the  present 
Judges  Finletter  and  Mitchell,  and  Si n  Gratz. 

'  Mr.  Brewster  was  elected  in  1862  for  three  Veins,  re-elected  in  1865, 
resigned  in  1860,  having  been  elect. 

Pleas. 

»  Mr.  Barger's election  was  successfully  contested  by  Mr.  Worrell,  who 
was  .!•■.  tared  city  solicitor  In  186  I 

'  Henry  B,  Edmunds  was  assistant  city  solicitor  from  Feb.  26,  1870,  to 

Feb.  14, 1871      William  P.  Hessick,  A.  Atw IGra.  e,WIUiam  II.  Iferkee, 

William  N.  Ashman,  I... tin  Burrltt,  Joshua  Sparing,  •'..-.  i  I 

and  John  H.  Seltzer,  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  were  also  assistants 

."..I. i   Mi    Worrell. 

10  Assistants  to  Mr.  West  were  Oha  John  K.  Mc- 


30UCITOBS  01  I     D 

Feu  Pun  una  em  v  Cot  sir. 
iVcioas  In  Consolidation,  1854. 

John  Lewis  Leib,  In  office  from 

John  Hall. .cell,  appointed    

William  Delany,  appointed ists     ■ 

Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  appointed  Ma) 

Thomas  Sergeant,  appointed \pril 

Charles  Taylor.api ■  1    

William  I •- 1 ...it Lee  I, a]  ;    In 

Charles  Wall.,.  ■    I',:      '        .    ,    i„t,  ,  1km 

William  Deal  Bat   r,ap|       ted  —,1841 

George  U    I"  las,api    Int.  i  It  .  1841 

Benjamin  11     lli.wst. ., ,  i  .,,.,,.., , 1     Fun,.         ,  l-ll 

M    I'l ps,  appointed May 

Peter  A.  Browne,  appointed    M.v 

Horn  It    i  ■ 

Elihu  DeKalb  Tarr, appointed Oct.      — .  1*19 

Joseph   I'feitler   Loilclicel,11   app.  a  ntcl - 

William  Ileal  Baker,  appointed Dec.     — ,  18S1 

I      i:    -...   UIWAKK. 

/ncorpor otod  by  act  of  March  26,  171 

Joseph  M.  Doran,  In  office — ,  1836 

Petei  Crans,  elected Ocl 

John  W.  Asbmead,  elected 

Feu  the  N..i:iim;'.    I 
District  /armed  by  act  of   H  Wtor  to  be  .beted  by  orii- 

Nance  of  Jims  1,  1830. 

James  A.  Mahanv,  appointed DflC 

Charles  Naylor,  elected  from [831    to    1837 

Marshall  Sprogell,  ele,  ted  ( .  1-7      t,,      1840 

William  M     K- Iv.  ric.  Sptogoll Ma. 

Bob.  n  B.  Knight, elected Dec.  I,  1840 

William  Wilkinson,  elected Dc.  -,1841 

John  Wayne  Asbmead,  ele.  ..-.I — ,  1*47 

Frederick  C   Brightly,  elected 

John  F.  Belsterling,  elected Dec.  — ,  1*51 

James  Goodman,  elected — ,  1854 

For  Moi  I 
Dislricl  created  by  act  of  March  : 

Henry  Helmut!),  ele.  ted — ,  1831 

Samuel  F.  Seed,  elected     June 

Horn    li.    Kl.ea-s,    elected 

San I    I     I  July  —,1842 

James  Haima.  elected — ,  184S 

B  ben   'v   Scott,  .i  cted  Not 

Francis  Bimond,  elected —,1847  I* 

William    l>    I!  line-,"  elected  Dec. 

Andrew  Miller,  elected 

Lew,-   . 

John  Waj  ns  Uhmead,  elected 

K.lwai.l.     yum,  el-,  ted         —,1854 

Fob  Sri; is 
District  established  by  Act  of  March  23,  Isl  .1.    Solicitor!  sleeted  by  Ordinate 

o/Ju„-   1 

Peter  A.  Browne,appointed Jan. 

James  Page,  appointe  l  J  ... 

Samuel  Chew,  appointed 

Robert  Bethel),  ele  ted  


t'ai  thy,  and  1  ■  .  '      guardians  of 

1    M  riihiim  M,  Beiller,  >  hail.  -  11. 
W.  Fiuletter,  William  H.  Addlcks,  Roberl    1    I 
M.   Verner  Simpson,  Thomas   Corwin  Chesloii,   and   Tie  D 
letter. 

11  Attorney  -  I  .inces. 

i=  The  r.as.. ti  why  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ■  list  ,.l  the  solicitors  of 
Southwark  is  because  no  such  li-t  \.  a 

minute-books  of  the  corporation  of  Southwark,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
districts,  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  charge  ol  I 
solidation.     This  direction  was  but   partially 
books  were  carried  off  by  individuals.     I  saw  some  years 
liook  of  the  corporation  of  Southwark  in  the  i 

f  tin-  city,  who  claimed  it  lo  be  In  I  | 
for  some  years  after  on- 
to the  dlatrli  t  •■  irporations,  with  otbt  i  | 
mayor'sofflce  at  Fifth  an  I  I 
to  verify  tins  statement 

13  Appointed  pro  tern..  . . 
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lii  k    Price,  elected —,1833 

John  Miles,  in  office —,1835 

s  rylor,  elected Dec.  — ,  1835 

Eli  K.  Price,  electod Dec.  — ,  1837 

Henry  SI.  Phillips,  elected Dec.        8,1841 

\  I  lisnn,  elected Dec.        4,1848-51 

Robert  Bethell,  elected Dec.  — ,  1851 

Leonard  Myers,  elected — ,  1854 

Fob  Kensington. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  March  f>,  1820.     Office  created  by  Ordinance  of  Nov. 
7,  1843. 

John  Id    Read,  n  pointed  Sept.  — ,  1842-46 

Elihn  Ihb     I.   I'.-:      . ■!    ....ted —1846-50 

.l"ln'.    M'  ■      '|     1'ilnl —,1850 

Harlan  !■  ,-.,  ,l,i..,p|    .„,ted      —,1862 

John  G.  Michener,  appointed —1854 

Fob  Pens  Township. 
Created  by  Act  of  March  21,  1827.     Incorporated  by  Act  of  Feb.  26,  1844. 

H    Wharton,  appointed —,1844 

J.  Mm,.     !.    -  ..,ie.|  is45  to     1846 

Horn  R    I .pi    h  .1  1848  to    1850 

David  «  Oct.  22,1850 

He, ,iv  t  Gront  appointed —,1851 

David  Webster,  appointed _ —  —  1854 

Fob  West  Philadelphia, 
Created  a  borough  Feb.  17, 1S44.    Title  changed  to  district  April  3, 
1851. 

Henry  M.  Phillips,  appointed ...May        3,  1842 

George  Enilen,  appointed April    —,1849 

George     I,     A  -  I,  In  e,| ,  [ .-  ;,  |  ,p,   j ,,  |  od before  1850 

William  W.  Walla,  e,  appointed Inne     —,1850 

Hen,}    M.  Phillip.-,  appointed 1851      to      1854 

Fob  Richmond. 
Incorporated  Feb.  27, 1847. 

William  E.  Lehman,  appointed April     — ,  1847 

Edward  C.  Graeff Oct.      — ,  1849 

Thomas  W.  Higgins,  appointed 1853  and  1854 

For  Manaydnk  Borough. 

Charles  D.  Freeman,  appointed April  — ,  1847 

Fob  the  Board  of  Health. 

Samuel  Ewing, in  office 1812  to     1818 

Charles  Naylor,  in  office 18:15  to     1838 

Benjamin  Gerhard,  in  office 1838  to     1841 

J.  Altamotit  Phillips,  in  office 1S41  to     1854 

For  the  Guabdians  of  the  Poor. 

James  Milnor,  in  office — ,  1809 

Richard  Rush,  in  office — ,  1810 

Samuel  Ewing.in  office — ,  1815 

James  A.  Mahany,  in  office — , 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  ill  office before       '  1822 

John  M.  Scott,  in  office 1822    to    1835 

II  iima,  in  office  ls.(.,     to     1850 

Gilpin,  resigned Feb.      —,1850 

Benrj  S.  Ilagert.  in  office Oct.        16,  1850-54 

Since  the  Act  of  Consolidation  the  city  solicitor  or  his  assistants  rep- 
resent all  the  departments  of  the  city. 

THE    RECOBDEB'S    COUET   OF  THE   NORTHERN   LIBERTIES, 

KENSINGTON,   AND   SPRING   GARDEN. 

Established  by  Act  of  June  16, 1836. 

I  by  act  of  March  19,  1838,  creating  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Sessions.    It  was  irreverently  called  "The  Flaxseed  Court." 
President. 

Robert  T.  Conrad,  c, liss d Inly      16,1836 

Associates, 
The  Aldermen  of  the  Districts. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  records  of  the  districts; 
i   beni  e  these  Imperfect 

of  1837  contains    no    lists   of    the  aldermen,  except    (hose    .1    ,1 \ 

gentlemen  who 
,  the  history  of 

[) 

i  by  him  In  1851. 


Philadelphia  for  any  information  he  had  on  the  subject,     lie  replied  as 

"By  an  act  passed  in  1832  6even  aldermen  were  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  John  T.  Goodman,  Nathan 
Harper,  John  Laws,  John  B.Walker,  Frederick  Wolbert,  Peter  Bay, 
and  John  Conrad  were  appointed  in  1833.  Some  one  of  these  must  have 
died,  resigned,  or  declined,  because  Mordecai  Y.  Bryant  was  appointed 
April  17,  1833,  in  the  place  of  somebody;  John  M.  Caunon  was  ap- 
pointed April  15, 18;i4  ;  and  Michael  Andreas,  April  16, 1836.  The  three 
latter  were  probably  in  commission  at  the  time  the  Recorder's  Court 
was  created,  but  we  do  not  know  which  four  of  the  seven  first  above 
named  were  in  service  at  that  time.  The  Spring  Garden  aldermen,  by 
act  of  1832,  were  four  in  number.  There  were  appointed  in  1833: 
Morton  McMichael,  Charles  Souder,  John  L.  Woolf,  and  Freeman 
Scott.  June  20,  1836,  Martin  W.  Alexander  was  appointed.  We  pre- 
sume that  he  was  the  successor  of  Charles  Souder,  who  died  June  2, 
1836.  By  act  of  1832  four  aldermen  were  to  be  appointed  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kensington,  and  in  1834  the  number  was  increased  to  five.  In 
1833  the  four  aldermen  were  Hugh  Clark,  Isaac  Boileau,  Robert  Hodg- 
son, and  David  Snyder.  William  B.  Mott  was  appointed  Dec.  7, 1835. 
On  Dec.  9, 1836,  Samuel  Weyaut  replaced  one  of  the  foregoing,  but  we 
do  not  know  who."  Frederick  Wolbert,  an  alderman  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  died  June  19,  1836. 

JUDGES  OF  THE   VICE- ADMIRALTY   SITTING    IN    PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

William  Peuu  and  Council March    9,  1683 

Thomas  Lloyd  and  Council 11    8  mo.,  1684 

Benjamin  Fletcher,  vice-admiral Oct.       20,  16S2 

William  M.iikhain,    ■ judge _ May      17,  1693 

Col   RubertQuarrj  —1697 

Robert  Snead,  deputy,  1  C   R.   531       Aug.      8,1699 

John  Moore,  depntv.  1  i      K."  April    13,1700 

Rogei  Mompn  1    ran  Paper." 9    5   mo.,  1703 

Robert  i.e.  !'      •      u    .i  Jem  i   9  br,  1703 

John  Moore,  deputy  for  Seymour 5  mo.  20,1704 

Willi, ii.  \.-   .  i  ■     :■,.■»  —,1718 

Josiah  Rolle.  sole  judge June     25,1724 

Joseph  U,    v.i.  ,-   :     !.,...      Oct.       6,1724 

Isaac  Miranda,  oeputj  judge July    19, 1727 

Charles  Bead,  sole  judge April  -,1736 

Andrew  Hamilton,  sole  judge Aug.     18,1737 

Thomas  Hopkinson,*  sole  judge — ,  1741 

Dr.Patrick  Baird, deputy.! Dec.      14,  1749 

Edward  Shipper.,  Jrv  judge Nov      22   1752 

Jared  Ingersoll,  commissary. Oct.       17,1768 

James  Biddle,  deputy ! Oct.       17,  1708 

JUDGES  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY  UNDER  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

George EosSjScommissioned April     6,1776 

Francis  Hopkinson,  commissioned July      16, 1779 


3  William  Markham  was  appointed  by  Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  vice- 
admiral,  etc.,  "his  Deputy  or  Surrogate  in  the  sd  office  of  Vice  Admiralty, 
as  far  as  it  extended  over  sd  province  of  Pennsylvania  A  Countrey  of  New 
Ca*tle."— 1  C.  R  ,  311  and  314. 

4Mompesson  had  arrived  here  at  this  date;  1  "Logan  Papers,"  200. 
His  commission  as  judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  included  Massachusetts 
Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  the  Jer- 
seys, and  Pennsylvania;  "Street's  New  York  Council  of  Revision,"  7.r, : 
but  Col.  Quarry  in  some  way  got  a  commission  as  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
for  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey.— 1  "  Logan  Papers,"  281,  November, 
1703.  In  1  C.  R  ,  575,  Quarry  is  spoken  of  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey  on  May  14.  1700,  and  Moore 
qs  advocate. 

The  inscription  on  the  book-plate  previously  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: "William  tssheton,  oi  Gray's  Inn,  Esquire,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  Pennsylvania,  1718."  See,  also,  3  C.E.,  182,  M  ,\  Is.  1722, 
where  he  is  stated  to  be  "Judge  of  His  Majesties  Court  of  Vice  Ad- 
miralty foi  tins  Province." 

:        :ine,  314. 

I  In  the  history  of  the  First  City  Troop  it  is  stated  Jam,-,   M,  B  ,   „, 
"Admiralty  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  1796-1825." 

-  The  Continental  Congress  recom tded  the  several  Legislatures  of 

the  United  Colonies  to  create  Courts  of  Admiralty.— "Journal  of  Con- 
gress," i.  vol.,  26o.  An  appeal  being  allowed  to  Congress  in  all  cases,  or 
its  Mo  13  should  appoint  for  the  trial  of  appeals. 
On  Sept.  9,  1776,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Richard  Stockton,  Samuel 
11  ii  ii  line  ion,  ftoberl  i  ■■  ii  Paine,  James  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Stone  were 
,,  an  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  "Thistle."  This 
committee  appea ivei  to  have  met  bnl  once,  namely, on  Sept.  in. 
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JUDGES  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES    DISTRICT   COURT   FOR 

THE   EASTERN    DISTRICT   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under  act  of  Congress,  Sept.  24,  1780,  orguni-ing  Untied  Suites  District  and 


Fii» ii  is  H..pkiiison,  commissioned.. 
William  Lewis,  comn  ' 
Richard  Peters,  cum  missioned.. 
Joseph  Hopkin 

2  commissioned.. 
Archibald  Randall,3  coma 
John  K. 

John  Cad  walader,* 
William  Butler, 


1791 


-Sept.   311, 

..July  20, 
.April  11,179: 


..Jan.  — ,  1842 
..March  8,  1842 
..June  16,  1846 
.April  26,  1868 
12,  1879 


ADVOCATES    Fill!    THE   CROWN    IN    Till:    VICE-ADMIRALTY. 


John    M .appointed May       HI,  1  Oils 

David  Lloyd,'  in  office 2      8  mo.,  1702 

Joseph  Growden,  Jr.,  sworn  in April     — ,  1735 


COURT  OF  APPEALS  IN  ADMIRALTY  IN  CASES  OF  CAPTURE. 

Established  by  Congress  Jan.  15, 1780.     To  consist  of  threr  judges  to  be 

elected  by  Congnss.     Sessions  to  be  fold  at  Philadelphia. 

William  Paca,  elected Jan.      22, 1780 

George  Wythe,  declined Ian.      22,  1780 


Titus   Ho. |, ,,■,.  ,. -,| 

Cyrus  Griffin,  elected.. 
John  Lowell,  elected.. 
George  Head,  elected.. 


22,  1780 
...April  28,  1780 
...Dec.  5,  1782 
...Dec.   5,  17S2 


Paca  resigned  Nov.  21,  1782,  being  elected  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Judge  Griffin  died  in  1810,  aged  sixty-two,  being  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Virginia. 

June  1,  1785,  Congress,  by  resolution,  discontinued  the  salaries  of  the 
judges.  See  "Journal  of  Congress."  On  June  27,  1786,  they  were 
authorized  to  grant  new  trials,  etc.  The  court  expired  with  the  Con- 
federacy. 


REGISTERS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 
24,  17.4 


I'.iti  ick  Hand,  clerk 

Pali  irk  llaird,  register April 

William  Peters Oct.       20,  1744 

Philip  How,  in  office ,  1771 

John  Smith,  his  deputy ,  1771 

Richard  Peters,  in  office ,  1771 

Andrew  Robeson8 July      15, 1776 

James  Read,  appointed June      5,  1781 

CLERKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT. 

Samuel  Caldwell, appointed Oct.        6,  1789 

David  Caldwell,  appointed Nov.     27,  1798 

Francis  Hopkinson, appointed Oct.        7,  1831 

Thomas  Leiper  Kane,  appointed March    9,  1S47 

Charles  Ferris  Heazlitt.  appointed Jan.         1,  1858 

John  M.  Jones,  appointed July      16,  1*58 

Gilbert  Robert  Fox,  appointed Dec.      29,  1860 

Charles  Shippen  Lincoln, appointed April    19,  1875 

MARSHALS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

,1697 

April    —,1735 


Robetl    Webb,   ill   office 

Kirliaii]  ltroekilen,  in  office 

Judah  Foulk.y  in  office 

Aioih  Thayer,  in  office 

Matthew  I'larks appointed 


..April  in,  1776 
..Nov.  10,1780 
..Sept.    26,  1793 


William  Nichols,  appointed 

John  [I  all,'' a  pp.  anted 

John  Smith,  appointed 

Samuel  H  Ingham,  i  ie   Smith,  appointed 

John  Conrad,  appointed 

B   Porter,a|  |n  inie.) 

Alii. h  Sharp,  appoinled 

Benjamin  Say  Bousall.1    appointed 

Samuel   II,   Path  i-.m.  ;.[.|     I-.I.-.I  

'  

G go  M    Keiin,  appoinl.  ■! 

Anthony  E   Roberts,  hi  ;  ■■  tit.  .1 

Francis  >l.  Wyi.ko,,p,ap| ite.i 

Jacob  S.   Yost,  appoint,  .1       

Will. am  Millwanl, appointed  

"     ,  appointed 

ippoihted  

appointed 


Gen    ,I.,b , 

Edgai  M  Gregory 

James  N.  K. 


..M.rcb    'a,  1-:.:; 

April    26,  1861 

..April    27,  iscu 
ttaj      ii    1868 


i  of  Judge  Ross. 


1776,  in  the  State-House,  to  the  appeal  from  the  decii 
—See  "Admiralty  Ducket,"  "  Record  in  Prize,"  1776,  in  which  the  com- 
mittee are  denominated  . lis-ioners. 

1  There  is  a  volume  of  reports  of  his  decisions  included  in  his  works. 

2  Appointed  by  the  President,  but  not  continued  by  the  Senate. 
>  In  the  place  of  Horace  Ilinney,  who  declined  Jan.  31,  1842. 

«  Died  Jan.  26,  1879,  in  the  Beventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

&  James  Logan  says  of  Lloyd,  in  a  letter  to  IVnn,  2.1  Eighth  mo.,  1702 
(1  "  Logan  Papers,"  139),  "  lie  is  i,,,w  made  .1.  Moore's  Deputy  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty,  Advocate  at  the  said  Court,  and  Is  now  at  New  Castle 
upon  a  trial  in  it,  notwithstanding  hia  opposition  to  it  before  thy  arrival 
occasioned  so  much  trouble."  This  means  that  John  Moore,  who  was 
the  deputy  judge,  as  we  well  know,  made  David  Lloyd  the 


6  Died  May  29,  1781,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
'  Died  Jan.  14,  177H,  aged  sixty-three. 

!  Appointed  Unite. I  Slates  marshal  of  the  p sylvania  District  Sept. 

0,1789.    This  official  is  now  styled  the  United  States  marshal  for  the 

la-stern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


William  Lewis,  ci.iniutssio 
William  Rawle.  commissi. . 
Jan al  Ing.-i  -.,11,  commissi. 
Alexander  .Ian.es  Dallas,  i 
Charles  Jared  Ingeis.dl,  r 
George  Mifflin  Dallas,  eon. 
Henry  Dilworth  Gilpin,  c 

Jobn  Meredith  R I,  c 

William  Morns  Meredith, 

Heni\   Mille.   Walls,  .  ..in mi  —  ion.  .1  , 


George    Milllin  \*  •■  ,.I    n. -- 

George  Alexa, i.]..     '   ■!    ,.      .,  ■„,     ,     ... 

Charles  Gilpin,  cmtni-e  m.  .1  

John  P.  O'Neil,  ronuni-sioiie.l  

Aubrey  Henrv  Smith, commissioned.. 

William  McMichael,  c nissioned 

John  King  Valentine,13  commissioned.. 


...lime     28,  ls'.7 


JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   CIRCUIT   COURT,  EASTERN- 
DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Third  Judicial  Ciecdit. 

See  Act  of  Congress,  Sept.  24,  1879,  and  Brightly'-  "  big., I  of  Untied  Stofc. 


March 
April 
Aplil 


James  Wilson,  assigned 

John  Pdair,  assigned 

William  I  'usliing.o  assigned 

William  Pi.terson,  assigned.. 

James  Iredell,1*  assigned 

Samuel  chiese.o  assigned 

Ilushro.l  Washing!.. n, 1:'  commissioned  . 

Jared  Iiigersoll.il>  Chief  judge Feb. 

Richard  Bassett,  commissioned Feb.      : 

William  Gnfhth,  a| .pointed Feb. 

William  Tilghman,  chief  judge  .... 

Henry  Baldwin,  assigned Jan. 

Robert  Cooper  Grb-r,  assigned Aug. 

William  McKennan,  commissi .1 Jan. 


«  Died  Sept.  Ill,  1826,  aged  eighty-seven. 

io  Died  Ang.  27, 1837. 

11  Died  Ha]    i  u  1 1  Nov.  7,1871. 

13  Mr.  Valentine  was  a-sistant  district  attorney  from  May,  1864,  to  the 
day  of  his  appointment.     Henry  Iluzlehurst  and  Hood  Gilpin  were  ap- 

js.in ted  assistants  by  Mr  ValentJi 1878,  Henry  P  Brown  In  1676. 

and  James  S.  Nickerson  in  1882. 

«  These  judges  held  the  Circuit  Court  at  the  date  spec. Ii. 
York,  Pa.,  Iredell  and  Chase  at  Philadelphia.     As  they  were  justices  of 
other  circuits,  they  were  probably  detailed  for  the  occasion  by  the  Sn- 
preme  I  oort.    Until  the  appointment  of  Judgi      i    : 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  were  the  associate  Justioee     i  Ihi    i  mi.  I 
States  Supreme  Court,  with  the  c\.-epli..u  of  Ih.-Mii. 
The  act  ol    April  16,  1869,  gives  each  circuit  n  judge.    The  ben   b  ..r  ih.. 
Circuit  Court  consists  ,.t  an  ass.„iate  justice  of  the  Supi  em  .■ . 
cuit  judge,  and  the  judge  |  ..  i  for  the  dis- 

trict in  which  Ibe  court  is  held.    Any  two  of  said  judges  sitting  together 


i»  Judge  Washington  died  Nov    26,  1829,  aged  seventy.    JudgeGrler 
srooll  was  appointed  chief  Jadg. 

cllneil,  and  Ur.  Tilghman  was  appointed,  tiomiiiateil.  and  i 

lb.,   s.i. at March  ;l,  1801      These  Judges  were  facetiously  called 

Judges." 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


MEDICAL   l'L'iFESsliiX. 


First  Practitioners— Epidemics— Kminent  Physicians  ami  Surgeons — 
Medical  and  Dental  Colleges  and  Societies— Hospitals  and  Dispensaries. 

If  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  at  an  early  period 
in  possession  of  the  ablest  bar  in  the  United  States, 
the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  its  physicians.  It 
is  a  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  this  city  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
in  medical  education.  Here  the  first  systematic  and 
regular  course  of  lectures  in  medical  instruction  in 
this  country  was  given,  which  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  city  which  first  began 
medical  instruction  in  this  country,  being  so  favorably 
located,  should  have  gained  pre-eminence  over  all 
rivals  in  this  particular  field,  and  secured  to  her 
medical  schools  a  world-wide  fame. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  first  settlers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  were  the  Swedes.  We  are  not  informed 
from  what  diseases  they  suffered  during  the  period  of 
their  supremacy,  and  how  they  were  mitigated  by  the 
hands  of  those  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  human  maladies,  and  the  means  of  their  relief. 
Noah  Webster,  in  his  history  of  epidemics  and  pes- 
tilential diseases,  alludes  to  the  fearful  severity  of 
the  winter  of  1641,  and  the  great  sickness  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Swedes  in  the  following  summer. 
In  1647  the  same  colony  was  similarly  visited  by  an 
epidemic  that  prevailed  throughout  all  the  colonies. 
From  the  remarks  of  this  writer  we  must  conclude 
that  there  were  few,  if  any,  whose  skill  was  sufficient 
for  the  exigencies  of  that  visitation.  He  says,  "such 
as  were  bled  or  used  cooling  drinks  died ;  such  as  used 
cordials  or  more  strengthening  things,  recovered  for 
the  most  part."  Eight  years  afterward  another  fearful 
epidemic  came  on.  Yet  further  on,  the  same  his- 
torian tells  of  another  whose  advent  had  been  pre- 
saged by  signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens.    "  In  the 

year  1668  appeared  a  t let  with  a  stupendous  coma  : 

this  was  attended  by  an  excessively  hot  summer,  and 
malignant  diseases  in  America." 


-  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  is  one  of  the  associate  ju  tl  at  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates,  assigned  to  the  Third  Circuit, 
Justice,  which  h«  must  \isit  at  least  once  in  ever}  two  years. 


The  foregoing  is  about  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
of  diseases  and  their  treatment  in  this  country  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  William  Penn.  This  absence  of 
information  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  these 
colonists,  barring  accidents  from  epidemics,  were  in 
the  main  a  vigorous  and  healthy  community.  With 
the  coming  of  a  ruler  like  William  Penn  all  the 
exigencies  of  a  society  destined  to  rapid  development 
must  be  foreseen,  and  to  some  degree  provided  for. 
We  have  seen  how  he  brought  along  Bradford  and 
his  printing-press,  destined  to  become  so  notable  in 
the  history  of  the  young  commonwealth.  All  pro- 
fessions had  their  representatives  among  those  re- 
lated to  him  by  blood  or  religious  faith.  Among 
those  who  joined  their  fortunes  with  him  in  this 
movement  (perilous  for  those  times)  were  Thomas 
Wynne  and  Griffith  Owen,  whom,  for  want  of  earlier 
historic  accounts,  we  must  regard  as  the  pioneers  of 

:  the  medical  profession  in  Pennsylvania.  Both  were 
Quakers,  and,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  well 
educated  in  medicine,  and  been  engaged  in  practice 
in  the  mother-country.  Wynne  was  said  to  have 
followed  his  profession  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
proprietor,  it  seems,  had  other  uses  for  his  learned 
friend  than  the  cure  of  the  bodily  infirmities  of  his 
people;  or  such  infirmities  were  not  sufficiently  nu- 

|  merous  and  serious  to  engross  all  his  time.  We  find 
that  he  was  returned  to  the  first  Assembly  that  was 
elected  for  the  province,  and  became  its  first  Speaker. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  men  did  not 
leave  some  memorial  of  the  career  they  led  in  the 
beginning  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  what  few 
maladies  befell  the  early  colonists.  What  poetry  is 
to  prose,  in  new  societies,  surgery  is  to  medicine.  It 
goes  before.  They  were  mainly  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,  great  and  small,  from  dangerous  wounds  to 
toothaches,  that  claimed  the  attention  of  these  men 

I  of  science,  except,  indeed,  when  an  epidemic  came 
along,  and  prostrated  the  multitudes  with  fevers  and 
influenzas  or  other  pestilences.  Cases  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  keep  even  these  two  constantly 
employed.  Dr.  Wynne  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  while  his  brother  of  the  lancet  and 
the  scalpel  is  said  to  have  traveled  much  among  the 
neighboring  provinces.     This  habit  grew  upon  him 

1  with  years,  until  later  he  gave  his  practice  over  en- 
tirely to  his  son,  and  took  his  chief  delight  in  going 
the  rounds  of  meetings  with  the  Quaker  ministers, 
several  of  whom  kept  journals,  in  which  Dr.  Owen  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  terms  of  fond  regard.2 


!  Dr.  Owen,  we  suspect,  was  as  much  a  preacher  as  physician.  This 
0  professions,  theologv  and  medicine,  is  not  un- 
icwly-organi/.-d  column  ni  tie-.  Tin-  cure  of  souls 
among  such  as  claim  to  have  this  a-  a  gift  from  heaven,  nearly  always 
carries  along  as  a  handmaid  the  cure  of  bodies,  and  many  a  penny  has 
been  turned  in  this  line  of  practice  that  was  at  least  us  honest  as  those 
gathered  from  the  other.  Among  the  inducement.-  ■<{  -i  tuple  folk  to  emi- 
grate to  other  climes,  tlmsc  founded  upon  religion  are  frequently  among 
the  in.  -t  |»>t.-nt.  lit.  Thatcher  speaks  with  feeling  upon  this  motive 
that  impelled  so  many  Quakers  to  leave  their  native  country.     "They 
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Allusions  are  found  here  and  there  in  old  annals 
to  the  "  Barbadoes  distemper,"  so  named,  doubtless, 
from  having  been  imported  from  that  island.  This 
was  in  1697,  beginning  in  August  and  lasting  until 
near  the  last  of  October,  when  it  suddenly  subsided. 
It  had  been  an  intensely  hot  summer,  during  which 
several  persons  had  died  from  sun-stroke.  Vomiting 
and  the  discharge  of  blood  were  the  most  marked 
symptoms.  Dr.  Wynne  had  died  some  time  before 
this  epidemic.  His  practice  devolved  upon  bis  son- 
in-law,  Dr.  Edward  Jones.  A  son  of  Dr.  Owen  about 
this  time  became  of  age,  and  these  two  young  phy- 
sicians supported  the  burden  of  encountering  this  dis- 
temper. It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
settlement  must  have  been  a  remarkably  healthy  one 
lor  several  years,  in  spite  of  its  rapid  growth  and  the 
necessarily  abundant  felling  of  timber.  Deaths  that 
occurred,  except  from  epidemic  causes  peculiar  to  no 
locality,  were  very  infrequent.  Allusions  are  fre- 
quently made  to  this  fact  by  English  travelers  who, 
upon  their  return  to  England,  published  accounts  of 
the  country. 

At  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia  there  were  living 
those  with  whom  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life  was  yet  dear,  sometimes  avow- 
edly so.  One  of  these,  whose  descendants  yet  live  in 
the  State,  some  of  them  deriving  profit  yet  from  one 
of  his  nostrums,  was  very  prominent  in  his  day. 
There  were  many  who  fully  credited  his  claim  to 
have  the  secret  of  producing  gold,  and  the  doubting 
were  confidently  answered  by  those  who  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  the  precious  metal  in  his  hands. 
Among  many  of  the  uneducated  in  Pennsylvania  to 
this  day  is  often  used  the  medicine  "  golden  drops," 
of  which  the  traditions  of  cures,  some  approximating 
the  miraculous,  are  many  and  multifold. 


were  restive  anil  unhappv  under  the  restrictions  and  even  persecutions 
which  emanated  from  the  bigotry  of  the  Church  of  England."  The 
Puritan  clergy  of  England  were,  for  more  than  twenty  years  prior  to 
the  emigration  of  the  first  set  tleif,  Mil.jiM.ted  to  tlu-  sharpest  pei -edition. 
Hence,  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  rase  i.f  ejectment, 
number  of  clergymen  of  that  period  were  educated  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, aud  not  a  few  Were  eminent  professionals  bef.Uo  lliev  ctossod  the 

Atlantic.     When  these  pmfi  ssi.oi.it  men  eauie  I..  I.. in iineeliuns  in  the 

colonies,  it  was  found  that  the  small  congregation-  were  unable  to  aflbrd 

them  a  comfortable  support  ;    heme   the   e,,n  \ .  mei I 

to  secular  avocations." 
The  clergy,  at  least  in  this  country,  have  not  been  n 

wardness  in  asserting  their  claims  ..I  recognition  for  what. v.  1  they  may 

have  regarded  themselves  as  specially  competent.    F1.n1  the  pulpit  they 

declaimed  upon   the  sin  of  inoculation   when   it   was   fust   Introduced. 

They  wrote  and  published  freely  upon  othei     0 

sanitary  and  moral  principles  involve, I  in  medical  practice      Some  mtei 

esting  things  are  told  oi   tb 

ecendant  of  otic  of  tie  ...  th, ,.|,ei,  al  phyeii  cms  used  to  exhibit,  not  very 

long  ago,  what  evinced  - ibsence  of  mind  in  hi.    it 

latter  was  on  one-occasion  on  a  S lay  morning  in  the  pulpit  engaged 

in  the  dispensation  of  tin-  soli  mn    1  I  I ■  fthi 

a  Communication,  staling   that  a  ne  ■10    -ill    needed    his   speedy  heal 

attention.    Unfortunately,  be  bid  ic.  paper  at  hand  on  which  to  write 

his  prescription.     Whereupon  he  took   the  hymii-l k  and  wrol 1 

fly-leaf  this:  "Let  the  wench  be  l.i led.  and  wail  until  1  1 

case  being  urgeut,  we   sin 

his  present  duties  in  order  to  repair  to  those  which,  if  1;    ' 

tant,  needed  more  speedy  attention. 


Dr.  Griffith  Owen  died  about  1717.  His  son  and 
I  'r.  Jones,  a  son-in-law  of  l>r.  Wynne,  as  far  as  can 
now  he  known,  were  the   only  two    physicians  of  any 

claim  i spectabilitj  until  tl ing  of  Dr.  Eears- 

lej  and  Dr.  Graeme.    The  latter  of  those,  we  may 

Suppose,  was  at  lea-t  as    fond    of  Other    |i"'    u 

In-  profession.  At  all  events,  lie  was  often  absent 
from  tin'  arena  of  professional  labors,  whiling  away 
his  time  in  establishing  and  continually  adding  adorn- 
ments io  his  estate  in  Montgomery  County,  destined 

to  become  long  notable  under  the  name  of  "Graeme 
Park." 

The  Graemes  claim  descent  from  William  de  Gra- 
ham, who  went  to  Scotland  on  invitation  of  I  "avid  I., 
in  1128,  and  whose  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation 
was  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  to  treat  with 
England  in  1406  and  1411,  from  whom  came  in  un- 
doubted succession  the  Graemes  of  Montrose.    Dr. 


Thomas  Graeme  was  born  in  1688,  at  Balgowan,  the 
hereditary  estate  in  Perthshire.  He  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1717,  along  with  ami  under  the  auspices 
of  Col.  William  Keith,  who  had  been  appointed  De- 
puty Governor  of  the  Province.  He  was  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Levdeit.  Eifl 
practice  was  -mall  ill  a  society  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  men  who  had  been  regularly  educated  in  medi- 
cine as  well  as  law  were  regarded  with  less  favor  than 
those  who  consulted  other  dictates  than  those  to  be 
found  in  books.  To  compensate  this  insufficient  progj- 
r<»  of  his  protigi,  <  lovernor  Keith  put  hiui  at  the  head 
of  the  naval  office,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Logan,  whose 
friend  Assheton  had  been  removed  for  this  purpose, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Keith,  without 
considering  the  question  of  the  merits  of  Assheton 
or  Graeme,  bad  appointed  the  latter  from  gratitude 

to   his    family  for   the   security  which    he  had  enjoyed 
while   hiding  at   Balgowan   after  the  batth 
Muir.     He  was  married  to  Mis-  DiggS,  who  was  step- 
daughter to  the  (lover ■.  and  this  relation  also  en- 
hanced   his    influence   at    the  seat   of   power   in    the 

The  Court  of  Chancery   was    established    through 
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the  influence  of  Governor  Keith  in  1720.  In  1725 
l>r.  Graeme  was  raised  to  the  Council  and  became  a 
master  in  chancery.  Hostile  as  the  Assembly  be- 
came to  the  Governor,  the  hitter's  subordinates  came 
in  for  their  share  of  odium  and  distrust.  They  com- 
plained of  the  exorbitant  fees  charged  by  the  mas- 
ter, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  parti- 
ality. Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  things,  he 
was  appointed  in  1731  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  St.  Andrew's  Society,  intended  originally  for  the 
assistance  of  Scotchmen,  was  founded  in  1749,  and 
Dr.  Graeme  became  its  first  president.  He  died  in 
1772. 

The  name  of  Dr.  John  Kearsley  was  long  remem- 
bered. He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  about  1711.  As  a  member  of  the  Colo- 
nial Assembly  his  speeches  for  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans were  so  forcible  that  he  was  often  carried  home 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  He  contributed  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  Christ  Church. 
Associated  with  his  name  is  the  establishment  of  the 
first  institution  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent, 
— the  Hospital  for  Poor  Widows,  which  was  attached 
to  Christ  Church.  Under  his  instructions  were  two 
young  men  who  were  destined  to  become  eminent  in 
the  profession,  but  the  latter  in  another  community, 
—John  Redman  and  John  Bard.  He  has  been  rep- 
resented as  of  morose  disposition,  an  infirmity  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  often  found,  as  in  hiscase,  blended 
with  high  public  spirit  and  hearty  benevolence.  He 
died  about  1732.  His  practice,  like  that  of  Drs. 
Wynne  and  Owen,  descended  to  another  member  of 
his  family,  a  son  of  his  brother.  But  this  person,  if  he 
did  not  take  too  active  a  part  in  politics,  certainly  es- 
poused the  unfortunate  side.  An  avowed  adherent 
to  the  foreign  cause,  first  proprietary  and  then  royal, 
his  conduct  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs  to 
that  degree  that  he  was  subjected  to  so  gross  indigni- 
ties as  to  induce  permanent  insanity. 

For  a  while  dividing  the  practice  with  Dr.  Kears- 
ley, and  then  surviving  him  about  twenty-five  years, 
was  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary.  He  had  come  when  a  young 
infant  with  his  father  from  England  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. A  brother  of  the  elder  Zachary  was  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia.  To  this  brother  the  child  was  con- 
signed by  his  father  on  his  death-bed,  and  Philadel- 
phia became  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Zachary  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  that  ever 
lived  in  Philadelphia.  After  receiving  his  academic 
education  lie  was  placed  under  Dr.  Kearsley  for  pro- 
fessional training.  With  him  he  remained  until  he 
had  acquired  all  that  his  preceptor  could  singly  im- 
part. Then  he  went  abroad  and  spent  three  years  in 
further  study.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
about  172".  lie  »;i-  eminently  successful,  and  ac- 
quired much  money,  of  which  he  liberally  contrib- 
uted to  charitable  purposes.  He  rendered  incal- 
culable  services  to  the  hospital  which  was  founded 
in   his  time,  and  of  which    be  was  made  tir-t   physi- 


cian. In  the  community  there  probably  was  not  one 
who  was  more  respected  and  beloved.  His  active 
career  was  unhappily  shortened  by  an  attack  of  paral- 
ysis when  in  the  meridian  of  his  success.  Yet  his 
devotion  to  the  hospital  was  never  subdued,  and  when 
he  died,  his  will  was  found  to  contain  a  liberal  bequest 
in  money  and  books  to  that  institution. 

Two  of  the  Bonds — Thomas  and  Phineas — brothers, 
natives  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  became  quite  distin- 
guished. Thomas,  the  elder,  removed  to  Philadelphia 
about  the  year  1734.  Franklin  had  then  been  a  resi- 
dent about  ten  years,  and  was  already  fairly  entered 
upon  the  great  career  he  was  to  enact.  Dr.  Bond  soon 
became  intimate  with  the  latter,  and  they,  along  with 
Bartram,  Godfrey,  and  others,  gave  to  public  en- 
deavors their  most  determined  and  successful  direc- 
tion. With  Dr.  Zachary,  he  was  teacher  of  the 
medical  students  of  the  city,  and  was  the  first  to 
deliver  clinical  lectures  at  the  hospital,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  founders.  The 
younger  brother,  Phineas,  after  receiving  his  aca- 
demic education,  took  professional  courses  in  Lon- 

i  don,  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Edinburgh,  after  which  he 
returned  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  distinction,  and,  besides  being  connected  with 
his  brother  and  Dr.  Zachary  in  the  hospital,  was  one 

|  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.   The 

I  elder  Bond  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  foreign 
journals,  notably  the  London  Medical  Observations  and 

I  Inquiries.   One  of  his  papers  was  an  account  of  an  im- 

I  mense  worm  bred  in  the  liver,  and  another  on  the 
use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  scrofulous  cases. 

I  Contemporary  with  the  aforementioned,  though 
somewhat  younger,  were  several  men  of  much  ability. 
Among  these  was  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  the  pro- 
vincial councilor. 

I  He  was  the  son  of  John  Cadwalader,  a  member  of 
the  Provincial   Assembly,  who   emigrated   to  Penn- 

,  sylvania  from  Pembrokeshire,  North  Wales,  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  on  Dec.  29, 

!  1699,  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Jones, 
one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the 
province,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne, 
who  came  over  with  Penn  in  the  "  Welcome."  Dr. 
Cadwalader  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  after  studying  at  the  Friends'  public 
school  he  began  his  medical  tuition  under  his  uncle, 
Evan  Jones,  who  was  a  chemist  in  this  city.  He  was 
for  some  years  abroad  completing  his  professional 
acquirements,  and  studied  anatomy  in  London  a  year 
under  the  celebrated  Chesseldeu.  Returning  to  Phil- 
adelphia about  1731,  he  began  that  career  as  a  phy- 
sician, philanthropist,  and  man  of  affairs  which  made 
him  so  highly  distinguished.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  corporators  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany, and  a  director  at  various  periods  from  1731  to 
1774.  In  the  winter  of  1736-37  he  was  one  of  the 
physicians  who  inoculated  for  the  smallpox,  and  in 
1745  he  published  his  essay  on  the  West  India  dry 
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gripes,  a  violent  colic  that  was  probably  introduced 
into  Philadelphia  from  the  sub-tropical  islands.  In 
this  little  volume  Dr.  Cadwalader  demonstrated  that 
he  was  ahead  of  his  professional  colleagues  by  advo- 
cating the  employment  of  mild  cathartics  in  preference 
to  quicksilver  and  drastic  purgatives.  The  suggestion 
was  so  eminently  sound  that  the  practice  was  adopted 
with  success  in  America  and  England.  It  appears 
that  in  1746,  Dr.  Cadwalader  had  his  home  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  as  when  a  charter  as  a  borough  was  granted  to 
it  in  that  year  he  was  chosen  first  burgess.  In  the 
possession  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
are  a  number  of  volumes  of  a  public  library  founded 
by  him  at  Trenton.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  1750,  and  his  name  ap-  me 
pears  in  the  following  year  as  a  sub-  1 
scriber  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  at  the  time  of  the  :  | 
charter  of  the  institution,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  served  many  years.  In 
1751  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia, 
and  served  until  1774.  With  Chew  and 
Mifflin  he  was  called  to  the  Provincial 
Council  Nov.  2,  1755,  and  remained  a 
member  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1750  he  delivered  the  first 
course  of  medical  lectures  given  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1753  he  was  made  a  trus- 
tee of  the  academic  department  of  the 
college,  now  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  1765,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University, 
he  was  elected  one  of  its  trustees.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety and  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge.  He  was  a  patriot  in 
the  Revolution,  signed  the  non-impor- 
tation articles,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  July,  1776,  to  examine  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  navy.  He  was  also 
medical  director  of  the  army  hospitals. 
He  died  at  Greenwood,  N.  J.,  Nov.  14, 
1779,  aged  seventy-two  years,  and  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  Friends'  burying-ground  at 
Trenton.  He  was  married,  June  18, 1738,  to  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lambert,  and  their  children  were 
Anne,  Martha,  John,  Lambert,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Mar- 
garet, and  Elizabeth. 

John  Cadwalader,  son  of  the  councilor,  became 
the  Gen.  John  Cadwalader  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
and  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  Frances  Cadwalader,  born  June 
25,  1771.  She  married  Lord  Erskine,  British  minister 
to  the  United  States,  and  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Erskine.    Lady  Erskine  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able beauties  of  her  time,  as  shown  in  her  portrait  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  a  superb  example  of  his  skill,  which 
is  iii  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  family.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  hei    d  and  therefore  the 

descendants  of  a  Revolutionary  general,  are  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Portland  and  the  son  i 
Campbell,  prospective  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  late 
John  Cadwalader,  born  April  1,  1805,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1854.  In  1858  He  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  tor  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  which  hi-  filled 
with  great  reputation  to  the  time  of  his  death.     A 


brother  of  Judge  Cadwalader  was  the  bold  M 
George  Cadwalader,  distinguished  for  his  services  in 
lln-  Mexican  war  ;ind  the  civil  war.  and  especially  in 
connection  with  the  quelling  of  the  Philadelphia  riots 
in  1844.  Thetien.  Thomas  Cadwalader  above  men- 
tioned was,  in  1826,  associated  with  Gen.  Scott  and 
Col.  (afterward  President)  Taylor  in  the  revision  of 
the  tactics  of  the  United  Slate-  army.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  in  various  journals,  and 
his  residence  at  Ninth  and  Areh  Streets  W88  the  re- 
sort of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  tin-  country. 
Col.  Lambert  Cadwalader.  of  El 
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was  also  a  son  of  the  councilor,  and  John  Dickinson, 
the  celebrated  author  of  "The  Farmer's  Letters,"  was 
a  nephew.  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  upon  his  return 
home  from  Europe,  rose  with  marked  rapidity  into 
successful  practice.  He  was  represented  as  a  man  emi- 
nently polished  in  manners,  yet  equally  popular  among 
the  humblest  of  the  people.  He  had  the  leading  prac- 
tice among  the  Welsh  families,  and  in  1745  published 
one  of  the  earliest  American  medical  treatises,  in 
which  he  recommended  a  change  in  the  treatment  of 
a  then  prevalent  disorder.  He  was  as  generous  as  he 
was  gifted.  While  abroad  he  had  paid  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  anatomy.  Not  disposed  to  keep  to 
himself  an  accomplishment  which  most  of  his  brethren 
in  the  profession  had  not  had  opportunities  to  acquire, 
he  took  a  house,  in  which  he  gave  lessons  in  this  sci- 
ence, illustrating  its  principles  by  practicing  there 
upon  such  of  his  patients  as  could  be  removed  from 
their  homes.  This  house  is  supposed  to  have  been 
furnished  by  James  Logan.1  These  lectures  were  at- 
tended not  only  by  students,  but  by  men  already 
engaged  in  practice,  and  by  other  leading  citizens. 

Dr.  George  Glentworth  was  an  early  physician  and 
surgeon.  He  was  born  in  this  city  July  22,  1735, 
and  died  here  Nov.  4,  1792.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1758,  and  was  surgeon  in 
the  British  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
In  1777  he  relinquished  his  extensive  practice  in  this 
city  and  became  surgeon  of  a  regiment;  afterward 
senior  surgeon  in  the  American  army,  and  subse- 
quently director-general  of  hospitals  for  the  middle 
division. 

Another  physician  of  note  in  that  day  was  Cad- 
walader Evans,  a  relative  of  the  councilor.  He  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond. 

Among  the  evils  that  occasionally  interrupted  the 
growth  and  happiness  of  this  otherwise  then   most 
favored  young  community  was  the  smallpox.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  were  those  who,  hav-  I 
ing  carefully  studied  and  compared  the  statistics  of  | 
deaths  by  this  disease  and   by  inoculation,   did   not 
hesitate  to  advise  the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  pre-  I 
ventive.     It   required   persistent  argument  to   over-  I 
come  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants;  but  so  disastrous 
had  been  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  so  persistent  I 
and  able  the  arguments  of  Kearsley,  Zachary,  Cad-  I 
walader,  Bond,  and  Shippen,  that  the  hostility  was 
overcome  at  last  about  1730.    The  first  submission  was 
that  of  J.  Growden.    It  is  recorded  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 


son that  when  a  lad,  he  made  the  journey  to  Philadel- 
phia for  the  purpose  of  receiving  inoculation,  and 
persons  used  to  poi  nt  out,  near  the  bank  of  the  Sch  uyl- 
kill,  the  house  where  he  lay  during  his  convalescence. 
The  following  extract  is  interesting  in  several  as- 
pects of  the  history  to  which  we  are  devoting  this 
chapter.  It  is  taken  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Caspar 
Morris,  published  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania"  in  1829  : 


■  severe,  and  the  succeeding  * 


»"  Dr.  Cadwalader,  who  bad  studied  anatomy  in  London,  under  the 

guidance  of  the  .  ■  del, ruled  <'!i.-„.-Men.  cave  dem, lustrations  to  the  physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia  when  he  himself  settled  among  them.    It  is'in- 

teresUng  to  know  thai   the  plat f  deliver}  of  these  lectures  was  in 

Second  Street,  above  Walnut.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  a!  equentlj 
occupied  the  site  With  respect  to  these  lectures  I)r.  Wistar  remarks, 
•  1  suppose  that  the  anatomy  or  that  day,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  en- 
joyed the  honorable  prol of  literature, and  that  the  dissertation!! 

were  made  undei  the  auspices  of  the  moel  profound  scholar  of  Pennsyl- 
fagan,  foundei  "I  the  Loganlan  Library.*" 
—  Wulson't  Annals. 


"The  winter  of  174CM1  1 
the  city  was  visited  by  a  disc 
j  plague,  and  Dr.  Bond  says  was  yellow  fever,  but  supposes  it  to  have  been 
introduced  by  a  sickly  ship-load  of  convicts  from  the  Dublin  jail.  Pre- 
vious to  this  it  had  been  the  practice  to  distribute  sick  immigrants 
among  the  inhabitants,  at  whose  houses  they  received  that  attention 
their  forlorn  situation  demanded.  In  this  way  jail,  or  ship-fever,  was 
frequently  communicated  to  the  families  with  which  they  were  quar- 
tered (or  it  was  so  thought  at  the  time),  and  about  this  time  a  'pest- 
house'  was  erected  at  League  Island.  In  1747,  Webster  says,  the  city 
again  was  visited  by  the  '  Bilious  Plague,'  preceded  by  influences  which 
very  frequently  prevailed  over  the  whole  continent. 

"The  citizens  frequently  suffered  frum  Mli.ni>  remittent  fevers,  particu- 
larly while  the  dock  remained  open.  This  was  a  creek,  running  from 
near  the  centre  of  the  city  plat  to  the  Delaware,  following  the  course  of 
Dock  Street,  and  was  navigable  at  high  tide  so  far  as  Chestnut  and 
Fourth  Streets.  At  low  water,  however,  its  muddy  bed  was  left  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  emitted  a  most  noxious  effluvium,  and  Dr.  Bond  asserts 
that  fewer  ounces  of  bark  were  taken  after  its  closure,  than  pounds  be- 
fore. As  a  preventive  and  cure  for  miasmatic  diseases  and  their  sejuete, 
Dr.  Bond  lauds  highly  the  mild  chalybeate  waters  which  abound  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  by  his  directions  they  were  resorted  to  both 
by  convalescents  and  those  who  wished  to  escape  the  'bleaching  ague.' 
Many  facetious  stories  are  told  of  the  impositions  that  were  practiced 
upon  those  who,  too  unwell  to  walk  to  the  springs  out  of  the  city,  were 
directed  to  particular  wells  as  possessing  equal  virtues.  These  springs 
seem  early  to  have  claimed  attention,  and  were  thongbtby  the  first  set- 
tlers to  equal  the  most  celebrated  spas  of  Europe.    So  early  as  the  year 

"2M1 '-  now  known  as  the  Yellow  Springs,  in  the  Great  Valley, 

was  disc  n  Bred,  and  much  resorted  to.  There  was  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  the  Wind-Gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  on  the  early  maps 
of  the  State  was  called  the  Healing  Spring,  and  marked  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  number  of  tents  pitched  around  it  There  was  another 
situated  near  Bristol,  and  in  the  Watson  Map  one  is  noticed  situate  near 
where  the  Globe  Mill  now  (1829)  stands,  which  received  the  patronage 
of  William  Penn,  who  caused  accommodations  for  visitors  to  be  erected, 
and  hoped  to  see  a  village  collected  round  it,  which,  in  anticipation,  he 
named  Bath." 

From  some  causes  the  method  of  inoculation  for 
smallpox  did  not  prove  as  great  a  blessing  as  its  ad- 
vocates had  foretold.  It  is  probable  that  sufficient 
preliminaries  were  not  observed  for  putting  patients 
in  condition  to  receive  the  virus.  The  indifferent 
success  of  its  first  employment  seemed  likely  alter 
some  time  to  cause  its  disuse,  until  Dr.  Thompson, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  brought  forward  a 
system  of  practice  originated  by  himself,  which  made 
a  very  strong  impression,  not  only  in  Philadelphia 
but  in  New  York  and  Boston.  It  was  also  noticed 
with  favor  by  the  leading  physicians  abroad.  Dr. 
Thatcher,  from  whose  "American  Medical  Biog- 
raphy" this  information  has  been  obtained,  seems  to 
have  not  known  whether  to  assign  Dr.  Thompson  to 
Pennsylvania  or  Marylaad. 

Much  of  the  information  we  have  of  medical  events 
and  others  in  the  early  history  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  derived  from  the  works  of  Thomas  Story,  an 
English    Quaker,   who   traveled   in   the   colonies   of 
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North  America  about  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Among  other  things,  he  published 
his  "Travels  and  Labors  in  the  Service  of  the  Gos- 
pel." We  may  have  some  ideaof  the  degree  to  which 
the  science  and  practice  of  anatomy  had  risen  in  1699 
by  his  account  of  a  surgical  operation,  claimed  to  l>e 
the  first  that  had  taken  plaee  in  that  community: 

"The  next  day,  being  the  1st  of  the  loth  month,  we  went  <vn  i  '[,,-, t,., 
Creek  on  a  boat  to  the  town,  and  as  the  Governor  landed1  some  young 
men,  officiously  and  contrary  to  express  command  of  some  of  the  magis- 
trates, fired  two  small  pieces  of  cannon,  and  being  ambitious  of  making 
three  out  of  two  by  firing  one  twice,  one  of  the  young  men,  darting  in 
a  cartridge  of  powder  before  the  piece  was  sponged,  had  his  left  hand 
and  arm  shot  to  pieces,  upon  which,  a  surgeon  being  sent  for  from  on 
board  a  ship  then  riding,  ail  amputation  ,,f  the  member  was  quickly  re- 
solved on  by  Dr.  Griffith  Owen  (a  Friend  :,  the  surgeon,  and  some  other 
skillful  persons  present.  But  as  the  arm  was  cut  off,  some  spirits  iti  a 
basin  happened  to  take  fire,  anil  being  spilt  on  the  surgeon's  apron,  set 
his  clothes  on  fire,  and  then-  being  a  great  crowd  of  spectators,  some  of 
them  were  in  the  way,  and  in  danger  of  being  scalded,  as  the  surgeon 
was  upon  his  handy  and  face  .  but  running  into  the  street,  the  fire  was 
quenched,  and  so  quick  was  he  that  the  patient  lost  not  very  much 
blond,  though  left  iii  that  open,  bleeding  condition.'* 

From  this  it  appears  that  Dr.  Owen  had  quite  an 
extensive  practice.  Perhaps  there  was  no  physician 
residing  at  Chester,  or  perhaps  Dr.  Owen  merely 
happened  to  be  there  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  newly- 
arrived  Proprietary. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Philadelphia  from  this  rude 
beginning.  There  was  promise  to  be  indulged  by 
the  sight  of  the  laborious  philanthropic  lives  that 
were  being  led  by  the  men  comprising  that  list,  from 
Wynne  and  Owen  to  Bond  and  the  elder  Shippen ; 
how  they  devoted  their  endeavors  not  only  to  the  at- 
tainment of  fame  and  fortune  for  themselves,  but  the 
dissemination  among  one  another  and  among  the 
people  of  what  they  had  learned  of  the  principles  of 
the  general  sanitary  condition  of  mankind.  It  was 
to  them  most  specially  that  Franklin  could  always 
appeal  with  success  for  cooperation  in  those  great 
schemes  which  he  was  chief  in  establishing  in  the 
city  he  had  made  his  home.  It  was  to  a  physician 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  leading  ideas  that  re- 
sulted in  the  foundation  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society. 

Dr.  Cadwalader  Colden,  a  Scot,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  there  resided  for  about 
ten  years.  Thence,  and  before  the  coming  of  Frank- 
lin, he  removed  to  New  York.  Rut  tin  distance  be- 
tween did  not  hinder  the  formation  of  an  intimate 
cordial  acquaintance.  A  physician,  a  botanist,  a 
natural  philosopher,  he  and  Franklin  were  wont  to 
make  frequent  interchange  of  notices  of  new  discov- 
eries, and  of  ideas  and  suggestions  appertaining  to 
general  science.  Franklin  had  already  founded  the 
Junto,  which,  limited  in  membership  as  it  was  and 
maintaining  a  quasi-secresy  as  to  its  operations,   be 

1  William  Penn,  on   the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  his  govern- 


was  fond  of  and  even  proud  to  the  end  ■>[  his  lit,-  to 
remember.  The  intercourse  with  Dr.  Colden  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  Junto  was  less  sufficient  for  the 
development  of  the  continually  growing  interests  of 
Philadelphia  than  a  society  based  upon  a  larger  fra- 
ternity, and  public  and  more  extended  operations. 
To  this  end  he  issued  in  174:'  bis  celebrated  "  Pro- 
posal for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the 
British  Plantations  in  America."  - 
this  institution  has  been  already  given,  and  we  notice 
it  in  this  connection  fir  the  Bake  of  those  physicians 
who  were  prominent  in  its  foundation,  and  those 
who  subsequently  enacted  prominent  parts  in  its 
transaction-.  Of  the  nine  original  founders  two  were 
physicians,  the  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Phineas 
Bond.  The  position  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the 
older  as  physician,  and  that  of  general  natural  phi- 
losophy to  the  younger.  It  was  but  a  short  time  when 
another  society,  similar  in  its  aims  to  the  former,  was 
established.  This  also  had  been  known  in  ii-  incep- 
tion by  the  name  of  Junto,  but  afterward  assumed  that 
of  the  "American  Society  for  Promoting  and  Propa- 
gating Useful  Knowledge."  Among  those  most  promi- 
nent in  the  foundation  and  conduct  of  this  kindred  insti- 
tution were  some  of  the  physicians  already  mentioned. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  societies  was  such  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  between  those  which  were  founded 
upon  such  enlightened  and  benign  intentions.  It 
seemed  a  fitting  compliment  to  the  aged  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond  when  after  twenty  years  the  two  institutions 
were  consolidated,  ami  he  was  chosen  a-  the  represen- 
tative of  the  older  in  this  generous  work. 

In  this  interval  between  tin-  foundation  of  the  tirst 
society  ant',  the  union  of  the  two,  another  great  insti- 
tution was  begun,  if  of  not  greater,  certainly  of  not 
less  importance.  This  was  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. 

In  this  great  enterprise  we  observe  again  that 
Franklin,  its  prime  mover,  looked  to  the  medical 
faculty  mainly  for  co-operation.  The  first  movemenl 
began  in  1750,  with  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  petitioners  made  a  strong  case  before 
(In  Assembly.  Beginning  with  the " lunaticka,"  who 
are  represented  to  be  greatly  increasing  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  whose  going  at  large  was  a  eon, taut  "  ter- 
rour  to  their   neighbors,"  a   reminder   is   made   of  the 

beneficial  influences  of  the  Bethlehem  Hospital  when 
it  is  asserted  that  "  two-thirds  of  the  mad  people  re- 
ceived therein,  and  there  treated  properly,  ' 
perfectlj   cured."    The  petitioner-   call  attention  to 

the  fact  that  relief  is  provided  for  the  | r  who  are 

well,  and  modestly  Suggest  that 


further  seems  wauttnir  in   To, 
is  made  more  miserable  by  the  additi 
from  wbi.h  they  might  i  ■ 

out  their  lives,  t-rtur.-.l,  | 
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attending  them  separately  when  they  come  to  town  were  not  so  dis- 
couraging, might  again,  by  the  judicious  assistance  of  physic  and  sur- 
gery, tie  enabled  to  taste  the  blessings  "1  health,  and  be  made  in  a  few 
weeks  useful  members  of  the  .  onimtinity,  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  families." 

They  conclude  by  expressing  confident  assurance 
that  the  granting  the  petition  "  will  be  a  good  work, 
acceptable  to  God,  and  to  all  the  good  people  they 
represent." 

There  was  heroism  of  a  high  type  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  objections  to  the  bill  founded  on  the  petition 
were  met  by  the  physicians,  especially  Zachary  and 
the  two  Bonds.  When  it  was  urged  that  the  expenses 
of  surgical  and  medical  aid  would  probably  consume 
whatever  funds  might  be  raised,  these  men  agreed  to 
serve  without  salary  or  fees  in  the  hospital  for  three 
years.  This  generous  proposal,  which,  of  course, 
ought  never  to  have  been  accepted,  overcame  all  op- 
position, and  the  bill  was  passed  unanimously.  Its 
chief  condition  was  the  raising  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  upon 
the  success  of  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
would  give  his  warrant  on  the  provincial  treasurer  or 
trustees  of  the  loan-office  for  another  two  thousand 
pounds. 

The  managers,  without  waiting  for  the  selection  of 
a  lot  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  hired  a  house  and 
agreed  upon  a  set  of  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
officers  and  the  reception  and  disposition  of  patients. 
These  rules  are  fifteen  in  number: 

"First,  Tiiat  no  patients  shall  be  admitted  whoso  cases  are  judged 
incurable,  lunatics  excepted,  nor  any  whose  cases  do  not  require  the 
particular  conveniences  of  a  hospital. 

"Secondly,  That  no  person  having  the  smallpox,  itch,  or  other  infec- 
tious distempers,  shall  be  admitted,  until  there  are  proper  apartments 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  as  are  afflicted  with  those  diseases; 
and  if  any  such  person  should  be  inadvertently  admitted  they  shall  be 
forthwith  discharged. 

"Thirdly,  That  women  having  young  children  shall  not  be  received, 
unless  their  children  are  taken  care  of  elsewhere,  that  the  hospital  may 
not  be  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  such  children,  nor  the 
patients  disturbed  with  their  noise. 

"  Eighthly,  That  at  least  one  bed  shall  be  provided  for  immediate 
relief. 

"Thirteeiithly,  That  no  patient  go  out  of  the  hospital  without  leave 
from  one  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons,  first  signified  to  the  matron; 
that  they  do  not  swear,  curse,  get  drunk,  behave  rudely  or  indecently, 
on  pain  of  expulsion  after  the  first  admonition. 

"  BVrarteenthly,  That  no  patient  presume  to  play  at  cards,  dice,  or  any 
other  game  within  the  hospital, or  to  beg  anywhere  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  pain  of  beiug  discharged  for  irregularity. 

"Fifteenthly,  That  such  patients  as  are  able  Bhall  assist  in  nursing 
others, washing  and  ironing  the  linen,  washing  and  cleaning  the  rooms, 
and  such  other  services  as  the  matron  shall  require. 

"Thi    i   regol  p    A  to  by  a  hoard  of  managers  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  twenty-third  .lay  of  the  lirst  month  (Janu- 
ary, 1752). 

"Benjamin  Fbankun,  Clerk. 

'^  '    '■    '!'['    ■*'      1   'I"   I Lumg  rules. 

"William  Allen,  Chi. /  Justice. 

"  Isaac  Noltme,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

"TSNOB   FRA.NOU,  Attorney- General." 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
hospital  and  the  earlier  regulations  for  its  conduct, 
was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Gazette, 


in  Philadelphia,  in  1817,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  rules  regarding  the  choice  and  conduct  of  physi- 
cians were  suggested  mainly  by  themselves.  The 
following  extract  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"About  this  time  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  were  contributors  were  consulted,  in  order  to 
form  some  rules  relating  to  the  choice,  admission, 
and  conduct  of  the  practitioners,  and,  after  sundry 
meetings,  the  following  were  prepared  and  agreed  to, 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  contributors  : 

"  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  limit  and  appoint  their  number,  au- 
thority, and  duty,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  supplying  the  Baid  hospital 
with  medicines. 

"  Imprimis,  The  managers  of  the  said  hospital  shall  within  ten  days 
after  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  called  May,  yearly,  choose  six 
practitioners  in  physick  and  surgery,  to  visit  and  take  care  of  the 
patients  in  the  said  hospital,  and  the  other  practitioners  (who  are  at  this 
time  members  of  this  corporation),  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
and  observing  the  practice  of  those  chosen  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
I  "  Secondly,  The  practitioners  chosen  shall  give  their  attendance  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  and  be  classed  with  each  other  as 
shall  be  concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  practitioners. 
1  "Thirdly,  Upon  extraordinary  cases,  the  practitioners  in  attendance 
shall  call  in  two  or  more  of  the  practitioners  chosen  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  to  consult  with. 

"Fourthly,  In  all  such  cases,  which  will  admit  of  time  for  delibera- 
tion, all  the  six  practitioners  choseu  for  the  service  of  the  year  shall 
have  timely  notice  thereof. 

"Fifthly,  If  any  practitioner  be  removed  by  the  managers  for  neglect 
of  duty,  or  any  other  cause,  or  shall  die,  in  that  case  the  managers 
shall  choose  another  practitioner  (who  is  a  member  of  the  corporation) 
to  supply  hie  place. 

"  Sixthly,  Each  apprentice,  or  other  student  the  practitioners  shall  in- 
troduce to  see  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  shall  pay  au  English  guinea, 
or  thirty-four  shillings  current  money,  per  year,  to  be  laid  out  in  medi- 
cines, or  such  niainiei  as  the  managers  think  most  proper. 

"Seventhly,  No  practitioner,  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  chosen 
to  serve  the  hospital,  shall  act  as  a  manager. 

"  Eighthly,  The  practitioners  shall  keep  a  fair  account  (in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose)  of  the  several  patients  under  their  care,  of  the 
disorders  they  labor  under,  and  shall  enter  in  the  said  book  the  receipts 
or  prescriptions  they  make  for  each  of  them. 

"Ninthly,  No  person  shall  be  received  hereafter  as  a  candidate  to  be 
employed  in  the  said  hospital,  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  until  he  be  a 
member  of  tins  corporation,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  bath 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  this  city  or  suburbs,  bath  studied 
physick  and  surgery  seven  years  or  more,  and  hath  undergone  an  ex- 
amination of  six  of  the  practitioners  of  the  hospital,  in  the  presence  of 
[  the  managers,  and  is  approved  of  by  them.  And  with  respect  to 
strangers,  they  shall  have  resided  three  years  or  more  in  this  city,  and 
Bhall  be  examined  and  approved  of  in  the  manner  and  under  the  re- 
strictions aforesaid." 

The  hospital  was  ready  and  received  its  first  patients 
on  Feb.  10, 1752.  The  physicians  elected  were  Thomas 
Bond,  Phiueas  Bond,  Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  Cad- 
walader,  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  and  John  Redman. 
For  the  first  year,  or  until  December,  1752,  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  hospital  furnished  medicines  without 
charge.  Then  an  apothecary-shop  was  opened  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  first  stock  of  medicines  was  paid  for 
by  contributions  from  "  the  charitable  widows  and 
other  good  women  of  the  city."1 


<  The  following  i-  tin-  list,  which  we  take  from  the  pamphlet  of  1S17  : 


Mary  Allen 

Margaret  I'lvim-r. 
Deborah  Clavpole.. 
Mary  Calvert... 
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Old  as  it  was  claimed  to  have  been,  strange  seems 
to  us  now  the  device  that  was  used  to  obtain,  surrep- 
titiously as  it  were,  benefactions  for  the  new  charity. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  the  following : 

"About  the  beginning  of  this  year  twelve  tin  boxes  were  provided,  on 
which  were  written  these  words,  in  gold  letters,  '  Charity  for  the  Hoa- 
pital.'  One  box  for  each  manager,  to  be  put  up  ;kt  In-  i. 
receive  casual  benefactions,  in  imitation  of  a  good  custom  practiced  in 
Borne  foreign  countries,  where  these  kind  of  boxes  an-  frequent  in  simps, 
stores,  and  other  places  of  business,  and  into  which  tin-  buyer  and  seller 
(when  different  prices  are  proposed)  often  agree  to  throw  the  difference, 
instead  of  splitting  it,  in  which  the  successful  in  nude  .omeHine-  poind  v 
deposit  a  part  of  their  extraordinary  gains,  and  magistrates  throw  their 
petty  fees,  a  custom  worthy  of  imitation.  But  these  boxi  tunon  a 
have  produced  but  little  for  the  hospital  as  yet,  not  through  want  of 
charity  in  our  people,  but  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  design  of  them." 

One  would  not  desire  to  see  a  more  tender  excusing 
of  tardiness  and  reluctance  in  taking  a  hint  for  char- 
itable action. 

When  the  institution  was  in  existence,  Dr.  Zachary 
was  attacked  by  paralysis,  when  the  managers  chose 
Dr.  William  Shippen  to  supply  his  place. 

If  cards,  dice,  and  other  games  were  forbidden  to 
the  inmates,  not  so  the  things  that  seemed  to  remind 
at  least  the  poorest  whence  they  had  come,  and 
whither  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  might  return  in 
good  time.  "In  the  beginning  of  1754  spinning- 
wheels  were  provided  by  the  managers  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  of  the  women  patients  as  may  be 
able  to  use  them." 

We  find  that  at  the  annual  election  of  the  Fifth 
month  (May),  1755,  the  same  physicians  were  chosen, 
soon  after  which  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  building. 

It  is  remarkable  that  year  after  year  the  same 
physicians  were  appointed.  The  only  changes  made 
to  1759  were  those  occasioned  by  the  paralytic  stroke 
that  befell  Dr.  Zachary,  before  mentioned,  and  by  the 
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resignation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  to  whose 
place  Dr.  Cadwalader  Evans  was  appointed.1 

The  most  distinguished  name  in  the  early  history 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of 
Shippen.  In  the  chapter  on  the  bench  and  liar  we 
spoke  of  the  frequency  with  which  younger  members 
of  the  families  of  the  counselors  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  went  abroad  in  order  to  have  better 
opportunities  for  professional  training  than  could  be 
gotten  at  home.  This  was  the  case  yet  more  often 
with  those  wlio  were  sin. lying  for  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery.  William  Shippen,  commonly 
known  as  Dr.  William  Shippen  the  elder,  was  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia, It  is  not  known  where  he  received  his  degree, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  time,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  under  one 
of  the  physicians  who  had  come  in  with  William 
Penn.  Although  eminently  successful,  yet  he  was 
quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  Philadelphia  or 
anywhere  else  in  this  country  for  a  youin 
qualify  himself  for  all  the  exigencies  of  a  physician's 
life.  A  remark  of  his  has  been  transmitted  that 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  entirely  sincere,  and 
looking  forward  for  a  state  of  things  belter  than  was 
possible  to  the  existing  conditions  of  his  home.  On 
an  occasion  when  he  was  congratulated  upon  his  emi- 
nent success,  and  the  few  cases  of  patients  who  had 
died  upon  his  hands,  he  answered,  "Nature  does  a 
great  deal,  and  the  grave  covers  up  our  mistake-." 
These  words  show  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  good, 
but  a  true  and  wise  man. 


1  In  alluding  to  the  proposal  Of  I'rs.  Zachary  and  the  Bonds  to  attend 
gratuitously  for  three  years  the  patients,— a  proposal  made  in  order  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  measure  before   the  Assembly,— Dr.  Joseph 

1'ai-  on,  in  liis  •'  History  of  Ho-  Medical  Depa]  t  in.  ot     til 
Pennsylvania." 

"  Tim  becalm    the  .-cltled  Uielei-taiidim;  with   the  bo  n. 

nor  have  we  learned  that  tin-  compact  has  over  been  an- 
nulled or  abrogated  dming  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
yeai     from  1751  to  the  present  date,  1 369  ,an  it 

philanthropy  which  has  generally  I  nitable  insti- 

tutions depending   on    medical    atl.i  thil    city,  but 

throughout  the  length  ami  breadth  of  the  land."    The  author  adds: 
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Dr.  William  Shippen  was  born  in  this  city  Oct.  1, 
1712,  ami  died  here  Nov.  4,  1801.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  a 
vice-president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1778-80,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  seventy 
years. 

He  had  been  an  early  and  interested  attendant  upon 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Cadwalader,  where,  it  is  probable, 
he  was  made  to  feel  specially  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  there  provided  for  medical  instruction,  and 
determined  that  his  son  should  not  lack  of  opportu- 
nity to  find  better  elsewhere. 

This  son,  known  as  Dr.  William  Shippen  the 
younger,  born  in  this  city  in  1735,  after  graduating 
at  Princeton  College  in  1754,  studied  with  his  father 
for  four  years,  and  then  went  abroad,  where  he  spent 
four  other  years.  He  had  developed  so  extraordinary 
a  talent  for  oratory  that  some  of  his  friends  advised 
him  to  enter  upon  the  ministry,  but  he  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  the  father  was  determined 
that  his  son  should  have  abundant  access  to  all  the 
facilities  that  had  been  denied  to  himself.  While  in 
London  he  studied  with  the  Hunters,  John  and  Wil- 
liam, in  the  family  of  the  former  of  whom  he  resided. 
He  had  also  the  benefit  of  the  society  and  instructions 
of  Hewson.  Under  these  guides  he  studied  anatomy 
and  surgery,  and  also  attended  the  lectures  on  obstet- 
rics of  Dr.  McKenzie.  From  London  he  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1761.  He  after- 
ward spent  about  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  unremittingly  to  professional  studies.  Re- 
turning to  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1762,  he  commenced 
in  the  autumn  the  first  course  of  anatomical  lectures 
ever  given  in  this  country.  In  September,  1765,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  School,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  He  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  ( iontinental  army  in  1776,  and  from  April  11, 1777, 
to  January,  1781,  was  its  director-general.  He  sub- 
se(]iii-ntly  practiced  as  accoucheur-surgeon  and  physi- 
cian until  1798.  He  died  at  Germantown,  July  11, 
1808. 

While  abroad  Dr.  Shippen  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  another  young  man,  who,  together 
with  him,  was  destined  to  put  the  medical  profession 
in  America  on  a  footing  far  higher  than  it  had  held 
This  was  Dr.  John  Morgan,  whom  we 
mention  in  connection  with  Dr.  Shippen  because  of 
their  being  no)  only  contemporary  hut  conjoined  in 
tin  foundation  of  what  has  long  been  regarded  the 
best-appointed  medical  institution  in  the  United  ! 
States.  He,  too,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
connected  with  the  best  society,  having  intermarried 
with  Diary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  the  coun- 
cilor. He  bad  Btudied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Red- 
man,     II'    served  as  lieutenant  in  the  French  and 


English  war.  In  1760  he  went  abroad  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  was  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1763. 
He  also,  after  graduation,  repaired  to  Paris.  His 
reputation  as  a  young  man  of  genius  had  preceded 
him  from  the  uncommon  proficiency  he  had  made  in 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  particularly  from  some 
arguments  he  had  advanced  regarding  the  formation 
of  pus  in  the  human  system,  and  his  success  in  the  art 
of  injecting  organs  with  wax.  He  was  soon  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Belles-Lettres  of  Rome. 

These  young  men  while  in  London  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  noted  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  has  been 
alluded  to  in  another  chapter  of  this  work.  This 
gentleman  had  mentioned  to  Dr.  Shippen  his  inten- 
tion of  contributing  in  some  way  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia 
a  box  of  anatomical  drawings  arrived  from  Dr.  Foth- 
ergill. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the  mana- 
gers, he  says  among  other  things, — 

"  I  need  not  tell  tliee  that  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  is  of  exceeding 
great  use  to  practitioners  in  physic  and  surgery,  and  that  the  means  of 
procuring  subjects  with  you  are  not  easy;  some  pretty  accurate  anatom- 
ical drawings,  about  half  as  big  as  the  life,  have  fallen  into  my  hands, 
which  I  propose  to  send  to  your  hospital  to  be  under  the  care  of  the 
physicians,  and  to  be  by  them  explained  to  the  students  and  pupils  who 
may  attend  the  hospital.  In  the  want  of  real  subjects  these  will  have 
their  use,  and  1  have  recommended  it  to  Dr.  Shippen  to  give  a  course  of 
anatomical  lectures  to  such  as  may  attend.  He  is  very  well  qualified 
for  the  subject,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  an  able  assistant,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, both  of  whom,  1  apprehend,  will  Dot  only  be  useful  to  the  Province 
in  their  employments,  but  if  suitably  countenanced  by  the  Legislature, 
will  be  able  to  erect  a  school  of  physic  among  you,  that  may  draw 
students  from  various  parts  of  America  and  the  \Ve6t  Indies,  and  at 
least  furnish  them  with  a  better  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  their  profes- 
sion than  they  have  at  present  the  means  of  acquiring  on  your  side  of 


the 


Dr.  Shippen  had  already  begun  a  series  of  lectures 
on  anatomy.  His  announcement  appeared  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazetteon  Nov.  25, 1762,  and  ran  thus, — 

"  Dr.  Shippeu's  Anatomical  Lectures  will  begin  to-morrow  evening, 
at  six  o'clock,  at  his  father's  house  on  Fourth  Street.  Tickets  for  the 
course  to  be  had  of  the  doctor,  at  five  pistoles  each,  and  any  gentlemen 
who  incline  to  see  the  subject  prepared  for  the  lectures  and  learn  the 
art  of  dissecting,  injections,  etc.,  are  to  pay  live  pistoles  more."  ' 

Watson,  in  in-  "  Annals  .1  Philadelphia,''  thus  speaks  of  these  first 
lectures  of  I>r.  Shippen  : 

"Who  now  knows  the  locality  of  this  first  lecture-room?  Or  does  any 
body  care  to  transfer  their  respect  for  the  man  to  the  place  where  he 
began  his  career?     It  was  on  the  premises  late  Yoke's  Hotel,  on  North 

Fourth  Street.s  little  above  High  St t,then  sufficiently  out  of  town, 

with  a  long  hack  yard  leading  to  the  alley  opening  out  upon  limb 
Street  along  the  side  of  Warner's  book-store;  by  this  they  favored  the 
Ingress  and  egress  of  stndenta  in  the  shades  of  night.  It  was  at  first  a 
terrific  and  appaliug  school  to  the  good  citizens.  It  was  expected  to  till 
the  town  with  iliscuise.l  cl. ,,..,,.  liiohl-itic  ids  talked  of.  and  not  a  little 
ill. a. I,. I  h  was,  therefore,  pretended  that  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  few  criminal  subjects  the}  could  pi. cm.-,  which  was  further 
coiiiitenaticcil  by  a  published  permission  to  linn,  by  autlioi  li.l..  t.ko 
ih..  i  odies  .1  suicides,  As  tbs  dead  tell  no  tales,  the  excitement  of  the 
day  subsided,  and  tbe  affair  wasdropped  in  general  parlance,aavi  among 

tlie  boys,  with  whom  il  lingered  long, — 
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The  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Stale- 
House.  The  class  numbered  twelve.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  medical  college  of  Philadelphia. 
The  physicians  of  the  hospital  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  request  of  Dr.  Shippen  to  use  the  drawings 
sent  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  These  had  excited  quite  an 
interest  in  the  city,  outside  as  well  as  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  answer  to  the  demand  for  that  purpose,  Dr. 
Shippen  attended  at  the  hospital  once  a  fortnight  for 
their  demonstration.  Tickets  were  one  dollar  each, 
and  the  sum  raised  was  turned  over  to  the  hospital. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  his  lectures  and  practice 
about  two  years  when  Dr.  Morgan  returned,  and  then 
they  began  that  co-operation  which  had  such  benefi- 
cent results.  Of  a  more  ardent  temperament  than 
Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Morgan,  while  yet  a  student,  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  medical  college  wherein  edu- 
cation in  the  various  branches  of  physic,  surgery,  and 
pharmacy  might  be  so  conveniently  and  effectively 
studied   that  practitioners  would  be  led   in  time  to 


Willi  , 


e  wondering  ea 
I  fearful  hours, 
r  the  dreaded  co 


i  had  not  subsided  when  I  was  a  hoy,  when,  for  want  of 
nised  them.  The  lonely,  desolate  house  is  yet  standing  hy 
the  stone  bridge  near  the  Cohocksink,  on  North  Third  Street,  which  all 
the  hoys  of  Philadelphia  deemed  the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies,  where 
their  flesh  was  boiled  and  their  bones  roasted  down  for  the  use  of 
the  faculty.  The  proofs  were  apparent  enough,— it  was  always  shut 
up,  showed  no  out-door  laborers,  had  a  constant  stream  of  running 
water  to  wash  off  remains,  had 'No  Admittance'  forever  grimly  for- 
bidding at  the  door,  and  from  the  great  chimney,  about  once  a  fortnight, 
issued  great  volumes  of  black  smoke,  filling  the  atmosphere  alt  the 
country  round  with  a  most  noisome  odor,  offensive,  and  nearly  as  yawn- 
ing as  graves  themselves.  Does  nobody  remember  this!  Bave  none 
•ince  smiled  in  their  manhood  to  find  it  was  a  place  for  boiling  oil  and 
making  hartshorn,  took  thus  far  out  of  town  to  save  the  delicate  sensa- 
tions of  the  citizens  by  the  considerate  owner,  Christopher  Marshall. 
.  .  .  But  more  discoveries  were  afterward  made  at  Dr.  Shippen's  ana- 
tomical theatre  in  this  yard.  Time,  which  demolishes  all  things, brought 
at  hist  all  his  buildings  under  the  fitful  change. d  fashion  t..  '  pull  down 
and  build  greater,'  when,  in  digging  up  the  yard  f.  >i  cellar  foundations, 

they  were  surprised  to  find  a  graveyard  and  its  material t  in  any 

record  of  the  city." 

In  all  new  communities  where  a  medical  .11.-,  lias  la-.-n  newly  .-- 
tablished,  professors  of  anatomy  have  most  to  apprehend  from  prejudice 
against  the  dissection  of  bodies  of  the  dead.  Tula  has  been  the  case 
from  Vesalius  to  Dr.  Shippen.  The  latter  was  one  time  near  being  sub- 
jected to  the  loss  of  his  house  and  his  anatomical  materials  l.v  a  report 
that  he  had  been  robbing  some  respectable  or  at   least  hon 

his  subjects.     Theoutcry  waschiefly  among  lhc..nl..i       ii..  i ,! 

u  tn  i.. si  presence  of  mind  and  the  interf-nm f  several  ..I  the  citizens  to 

suppress  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Sailor-'  mob."     lie  111, night 

it  pi  n. I.  hi  afterward  to  publish  in  the  Pemuyhania  QaxtU   I 
card:  "It  has  given  Dr.  Shippen  much  pain  to  hear  thai,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  caution   aud   care   he  has   taken    n.    preserve    the   utmost 
decency  in  opening  and  dissecting  dead  bodies,  which  In 
in  .  i , i .  1 1 v  1 1   iii  ill.  in  diveol  tw  '■.-  .:■  ful  i  ■  w  ..  '  in.'  evil-minded 

persons,  either  wantonly  or  maliciously,  have  rej ed  to  his  disad- 
vantage that  he  haB  taken  up  some  persons  who  are  buried  in  the 
ill, n, 1.  bnrying-ground,  which  has  distressed  the  minds  of  his  worthy 
fellow-citizens.    The  doctor,  with  much  pleasure, Improi 

tunity  to  declare  thai  the   report  i-  absolutely  lals,-,  and  to  assure  them 

that  the  bodies  |,„  dissected  were  Bither  ••!  persons  who  had  willfully 
murdered  them  elves,  or  v  led,  except  dow  and  then 

,„,,.  in. in    Potter's-field,  whose  death   was   owl 

, lis. as,.,  a n. [  that  t,.  never  had  inebody  from  the  church  i 
burial-place." 


separate  them  from  that  union  in  which  heretofore 
they  had  existed  necessarily  in  a  community  so 
young.  Heretofore  every  medical  man  was  a  phy- 
sician, a  surgeon,  and  a  pharmacist.  Dr.  Morgan 
enlisted  in  his  scheme  many  distinguished  persons  in 
London,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Richard  Peters,  then 
sojourning  there,  Drs.  Fothergill,  Cullen,  Watson,  and 
Hunter.  His  most  influential  friend,  however,  was 
Thomas  Penn,  who  wrote  a  letter  iii  his  behalf  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.' 

Upon  his  return,  when  Dr.  Morgan  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  set  the  example  of 
making  the  separation  he  had  regarded  so  important, 
and  confined  his  practice  to  visitations  of  the  sick  and 
prescribing  for  them.  At  the  outset  he  published  a 
discourse,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  put  forth  his 
views  upon  this  and  other  special  duties  of  the  phy- 
sician. Of  course,  views  entirely  different,  at  least 
from  the  practice  that  was  universally  in  rogue,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  every  other  city  in  the 
colonies,  would  not  he  immediately  followed. 

The  College  of  Pennsylvania  had  then  been  in  ope- 
ration about  fifteen  years.  Among  the  board  of  trus- 
tees at  its  foundation  was  Dr.  Zachary,  and  i 
cal  profession  had  ever  held  a  conspicuous  position  in 
that  body.  When  the  proposition  of  Dr.  .Morgan  was 
submitted,  there  were  among  them  both  the  lionds, 
Cadwalader,  Redman,  and  the  elder  Shippen.  From 
some  cause  physicians  ceased  for  a  brief  season  to  lie 
nominated,  but  this  soon  passed  away,  and  they  have 
ever  since  had  a  fair  share  in  the  government.  The 
reputation  of  the  young  man,  backed  by  indorsement 


1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  totter : 

"Ointu.m'.n  :  Dr.  Morgan   has   laid   before  me  a  proposal  for  iutro- 

dncing  aew  professorships  into  the  academy  for   the  instinct of  all 

such  a.-, hall  incline  to   go  into    the    study  and    practice  of  physic  and 
II  as  the  several  occupations  attending  upon  these  useful 

.a-.    He  thinks  his  scl ,-,  ii  patronized  i  i 

il    irive  reputation   and  strength  to  the  institution;  aud 
f,.r  some  time  occasion  a  small  expense,  yet,  altera  littlo 
while  it  will  gradually  support  itself,and  even  make  coi 
ditions  to  the  academy's  funds. 

•  -  search  after 

all  branches  necessary  for  the  practice  of  tiis  profession, 

and  has  gained  such  an  est  I  rhe  first  rank 

ill  it  that,  as   t  I.  ill,  they  will    from  time 

.1,  ,,I  II. 

"We  are  made  acquainted  with  what  is  pi    i    ■ 

have  brought  much  advantage  to  cv.  .  have  been  re- 

:.h    learned    and   eminent    ,,    tp 

1  could  not  but  in  the  i. 
i  that   be    may  be  Wl 

has  to  offer  be  taken  with  all  becoming  respect  and  azpi 

most  serious  consideration,  and,  if  it  shall   he  thought   necessary  to  go 
into  it,  aud  thereupon  to  open  professorships,  that  he  may  be  uken  Into 

your  service. 

"  When  y, >u  have  heard  him  and 

..  w  ill  be  beat   aM..  t..  judge  it,  what  m  ■■ 
serve  the  public,  the  institution,  and 


1  1  am,  gentlemen,  your 
i    1..  15,  1763.' 


lf>ss 
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from  so  many  and  exalted  sources,  prevailed  with  the 
board,  and  on  May  3,  1765,  be  was  elected  professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  This  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  medical  professorship  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

Few  addresses  made  in  this  country  have  acquired 
such  notoriety  as  that  pronounced  by  this,  the  first 
medical  professor,  at  the  ensuing  commencement  of 
the  college  at  the  close  of  the  same  month.  In  antic- 
ipation of  results,  he  had  prepared  the  address  while 
sojourning  in  Paris.  Dr.  Carson  thus  speaks  of  it: 
"  In  this  address  will  be  found  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  medical  science ;  a  sketch  of  the 
departments  of  which  it  is  composed,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  their  special  cultivation ;  an  advocacy  of 
classical,  literary,  and  general  scientific  attainments 
on  the  part  of  the  student  of  medicine,  and,  what  is 
pertinent  to  the  purpose,  the  demonstration  that  to 
be  effectively  taught,  a  coalition  is  required  of  able 
men  who  would  undertake  to  give  complete  and 
regular  courses  of  lectures  on  the  different  branches 
of  medicine."  In  connection  with  his  statements,  the 
author  insists  especially  upon  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  even  the 
students  resorted,  attracted  as  well  by  the  reputation 
of  its  practitioners,  as  by  the  facilities  for  clinical  in- 
struction afforded  them  in  the  hospital.  The  orator 
made  the  bold  prediction,  since  happily  verified,  that 
the  example  thus  set  would  be  followed  by  the  rise 
of  other  useful  institutions  "calculated  to  spread  the 
light  of  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  American 
continent  wherever  inhabited." 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Shippen,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Morgan,  was  made  after  his  own  personal  application. 
The  letter  shows  that  he  and  Morgan  had  had  the 
project  in  view  during  the  period  of  their  studies 
abroad : 

'•To  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  etc.: 

"  The  institution  of  medical  schools  in  this  country  hiis  been  a  favor- 
ite object  of  niy  attention  for  seven  years  past,  and  it  is  three  years  siuce 
I  proposed  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  t'-achinc;  medicine  in  all 
its  branches  in  this  city  in  a.  public  oration  read  at  the  State-House,  in- 
troductory to  my  first  course  of  anatomy. 

"  I  should  long  since  have  sought  the  patronage  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college,  but  waited  to  be  joined  by  Dr.  Morgan,  to  whom  I  first  com- 
municated my  plan  in  England,  and  who  promised  to  unite  with  me  in 
.very  Bcbeme  we  might  think  necessary  for  the  execution  of  so  impor- 
tant a  point.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  hear  that  you,  gentlemen,  on 
l..-in^  applod  to  by  I'r.  Morpui,  have  appointed  that  gentleman  profes- 
sor of  medicine.  A  professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery  will  be  ac- 
cepted by,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  niott  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  William  Shu-pen,  Je. 

"Philadelphia,  12th  September,  1765." 

The  applicant  doubtless  foresaw  the  acceptance  of 
his  proposal.  About  a  week  afterward,  with  his  col- 
league, he  announced  the  lectures  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  college  upon  anatomy  and  materia 
medica. 

It  i-  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  attitudes  of  the 
older  practitioners  of  Philadelphia  toward  these 
younger  and  more  cultured  brethren.    The  elections 


:  were  reported  to  have  been  unanimous,  notwithstand- 
ing that  among  the  board  of  trustees  were  all  of  the 
old  leading  physicians.  It  looks  well  that,  after  a 
course  of  lectures  by  these  two  young  men,  the  vet- 

'  eran  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  came  in  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  and  began  his  course  of  clinical  lec- 
tures. 

John  Sargent,  a  member  of  Parliament,  offered,  in 
1766,  a  prize  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  recipro- 
cal advantages  of  a  perpetual  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  From  nine  competitors 
for  this  medal  the  trustees  selected  that  of  Dr. 
Morgan.1 

The  impulse  imparted  by  these  young  men  soon 
led  to  important  consequences.  The  college,  fortu- 
nately, at  that  time  happened  to  be  under  the  lead  of 
William  Smith,  D.D.  His  cultivated,  liberal  mind 
was  quick  to  respond  to  the  ambitious  intentious  of 
Shippen  and  Morgan,  and,  on  counseling  with  them 
and  Dr.  Bond,  he  formed  the  plan  of  organizing  a 
medical  department  on  a  justly  broad  foundation. 
There  were  established  the  terms  on  which  a  student 
might  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree,  for  which,  be- 
sides having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  some  rep- 

;  utable  practitioner  in  physic,  and  obtaining  a  general 
knowledge  of  pharmacy,  he  should  give  evidences  of 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Latin   language   and 

j  such  branches  of  "  mathematics,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  a 
medical  education,"  and  attended  at  least  one  course 

j  in  "anatomy,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic,  and  the  course  of  clinical  lec- 
tures, and  shall  attend  the  practice  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  one  year."  2 

The  qualifications  for  a  Doctor's  degree  in  physic 
were  very  exacting  : 

"  It  is  required  for  this  degree  that  at  least  three  years  have  inter- 
vened from  the  time  of  taking  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  that  the  can- 
didate be  full  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  that  he  shall  write  and  de- 
fend a  thesis  publicly  in  the  college,  unless  he  should  be  beyond  seas, 
or  so  remote  on  the  continent  of  America,  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
without  manifest  inconvenience,  in  which  case,  on  sending  a  written 
thesis,  such  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  college,  the  candidate  may 
receive  the  Doctor's  degree,  but  his  thesis  shall  be  printed  and  published 
at#his  own  expense."3 

Auxiliary  to  the  regular  lectures  of  the  physicians, 
Dr.  Smith  undertook  a  course  on  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  medi- 
cal students.  In  his  announcement  of  this,  on  Dec. 
17, 1767,  he  thus  alludes  to  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  connections  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  latter's 
studies  in  electricity,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Kinnersley,  then 
professor  of  Oratory  and  English  Literature  in  the 
college : 


i  Thi.-ess.i)  was  entitled  "Four  Dissertations  on  the  Reciprocal  Ad- 
vantages of  a  Perpetual  Onion  between  Qreal  Britain  and  her  American 
Colonies,  written  for  Mr.  Sargent's  prize  medal,  to  which,  bj  desire,  is 
prefixed  an  euloglum  spoken  on  the  delivery  of  the  medal  at  the  public 

com ncement  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  May  20, 1706." 

announcement  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  July  27, 1767. 

s  Ibid. 
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"To  the  standing  use  of  the  large  npparatus  belonging  to  tli.  college, 
Dr.  Kinnersley  has  engaged  to  add  the  use  of  his  electrical  apparatus, 
which  is  fixed  there,  and  to  deliver  the  lectures  on  electricity  himself; 
as  well  as  to  give  his  occasional  assistance  in  other  bran 
with  these  advantages,  and  the  ninny  years'  experience  of  the  subscrllier 
inconductinglecturesofthiskiud.it  is  hoped  the  present  course  will 
answer  the  design  of  its  Institution  and  do  credit  to  the  seminary." 

It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  it  is  really  most  sur- 
prising to  contemplate  the  rapid  rise  of  this  institu 
tion,  so  happily  originating  in  the  minds  of  two 
young  medical  students  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
same  year  of  this  announcement  of  the  trustees, 
another  young  Pennsylvanian,  Adam  Kuhn,  bom 
Nov.  28, 1741,  at  Germantown,  having  studied  medi- 
cine under  his  father,  and  at  the  University  at  Upsal 
in  1762,  and  botany  under  Linnaeus,  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  University  June  12, 1767.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  highest 
testimonials  from  the  great  father  of  botany.  Up  to 
this  time  instructions  in  botany  and  materia  medica 
had  been  given  by  Dr.  Morgan  in  his  general  course 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  but  young 
Kuhn,  immediately  upon  his  return,  was  cordially 
received  by  his  predecessors  in  studying  in  foreign 
lands,  and  in  January,  1768,  he  was  installed  into  the 
professorship  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  which 
he  held  until  November,  1789,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  Practice.  In  the  following  year  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  the  first  in  the  coun- 
try, was  conferred  upon  eight  candidates. 

Dr.  Kuhn  was  professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
from  the  junction  of  the  college  and  university  in 
January,  1792,  to  1797,  and  physician  of  the  hospital 
from  May,  1775,  to  January,  1798.  He  was  president 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  from  July,  1808,  until 
his  death,  July  5,  1817. 

A  yet  more  distinguished  person  came  in  for  the 
fourth  regular  professorship  in  the  college.  For  Dr. 
Bond,  though  continuing  his  clinical  lectures,  was 
never  formally  made  professor.  The  new  accession 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  He  was  born  near  this  city, 
Dec.  24,  1745.  He  had  conducted  his  preliminary 
studies  at  Nottingham,1  Md.,  and  afterward,  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  graduated  at  Princeton  College. 
For  six  years  thereafter  he  served  his  apprenticeship, 
as  it  was  then  called,  under  Dr.  Redman,  spending 
in  the  mean  time  a  year  in  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Shippen.  He  then  went  abroad,  finish- 
ing his  course,  as  his  three  predecessors,  at  Kdin- 
burgh.  While  yet  an  apprentice  under  Dr.  Redman, 
Benjamin  Rush  had  formed  in  his  mind  the  intention 
to  rise  to  the  highest  reputation  possible  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  began  at  the  beginning  in  medical  science, 
not  only  reading,  but  translating  from  the  Greek,  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.  He  thus  began  thai  babitso 
useful  not  only  to  himself  but  to  science  and  to  his- 
tory, of  keeping  a  note-book,  in  which  he  entered 
contemporary  occurrences  that  seemed  to  him  spe- 

'  I  n.l.r  in.  Binley,  his  uncle  by 


dally  worthy  of  being  recorded,  a  practice  that  was 
never  given  up  during  his  life.  W 
he  rendered  a  service  to  his  academic  Alma  Mater  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  Dr.  Witherspoon  as  presi- 
dent. The  trustees,  on  the  doctor's  deel 
their  first  invitation,  solicited  young  Rush  to  call 
upon  him  in  person,  ami  urge  his  acc<  ptance.  This 
he  did  with  success.  A  very  warm  friendship  at  once 
was  started  between  the  two,  which  continued  during 

their  lives.      After  his  graduation   at   Edinburgh,  he 

studied  for  some  time  longer  in  London,  especially  in 

attending  the  hospitals.  It  was  mainly  at  the  sugges- 
I  tion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  residing  there,  who  ad- 
vanced him  the  money  for  the  purpose,  that  he  after- 
ward spent  several  months  in  Paris.  From  1760  to 
1769  he  had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of 
his  art,  having  had  the  very  best  advantages  in  school 
and  college  discipline. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  like  his  predecessors,  he  had 
been  looking  forward  with  hope  to  obtain  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  college  newly  started  at  Philadelphia, 
and  his  wishes  were  warmly  seconded  by  th 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  chemical 
apparatus  that  had  been  presented  to  the- college  by 
Thomas  Penn.  The  reports  of  his  wonderful  pro- 
gress, however,  had  been  such  that  it  became  gener- 
ally understood,  nearly  a  year  before  his  return,  that 
his  hope  would  be  realized  speedily  thereafter.  Uoug 
with  the  chemical  apparatus  he  also  bore  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Thomas  Penn.'  At  tin-  unit- 
ing of  the  trustees,  in  July,  1769,  Dr.  Rush  was  unan- 
imously elected  to  the  chair  i.t  Chemistry,  a  science 
which  had  been  taught  by  Dr.  Morgan. 

There  is  a  similarity,  amounting  often  to  entire 
identity  in  the  career  of  these  four  young  men,  the 
founders  of  the  oldest,  ami.  we  think  we  can  justly 
say,  the  most  renowned    >i  ine  in  the 

United   States.     Their    long    period    of    preliminary 
studies,  their  prosecution  "i'  them  abroad,  their  grad- 

2  The  following  extracts  from  hi*  !   n 
a  beautiful  union  of  lofty    I 

thank  you  for  the  pains  yon  have  taken  t..  secure  me  the  rrofeasorship 
of  Chemistry.    I  think  I  am  now  master  of  the 

it  with  confidence  and  ease.  .  .  .  I  would  not,  however,  urge  your  inter- 
est too  warmly  in  this  affair.    Perhai     I 

of  the  trustees,  met  prevent  a  person  better  qualified  from  biking  the 
chair.     I  should  like  to  teach  chemistry  as  a  professor,  I . 
I  conld  show  its  application  to  medicine  and  phi  I 

should  likewise  be  able  more  fulh.  I 

i  i  you  in  advancing  tb 
;<  This  letter  i 

: 
Fothergill,  as  a  very  expert  Chymist,  and  th 

tbat  »i!t  be  i  I 

tioe,  .ml  humbly  wishing  success  to  the  Coll 
"  Your  very  i 




Tile  '*  II'   . 


friend, 

mas  Pass. 

:«  Collmi  01 
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nation  at  the  same  university,  their  ambition  for  the 
places  they  were  to  fill,  are  very  striking.  They  "ere 
probably  the  youngest  faculty  that  ever  sat  in  pro- 
fessors' chairs,  their  average  age  being  thirty  years; 
Morgan,  the  oldest,  being  but  thirty-four,  while  Rush, 
the  youngest,  was  only  twenty-four. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  these  young  men,  full 
of  ardent  admiration  and  gratitude,  should  have  mod- 
eled their  institution  upon  that  of  Edinburgh,  even 
as  the  latter  had  been  modeled  upon  that  of  Leyden, 


/3£/iJ/24W-t^^UJ^t 


at  which  so  many  of  the  Scotch  medical  students, 
before  the  establishment  of  their  own,  were  wont  to 
attend. 

The  one  whom  Dr.  Rush  most  particularly  admired 
was  Dr.  (  ii  11  en,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  long  -nt, 
and  n  hose  friendship  ami  confidence  be  enjoyed.   The 

young  man  soon  obtained  a  large  practice.      His  suc- 
lue  not  only  to  the  reputation  of  his  extra- 
ordinary accomplishments,  but  to  an  amenity  of  man- 
ner- that  was  not  surpassed  by  any  in  his  time. 


Dr.  Rush  has  already  been  noticed  as  an  author. 
He  had  a  fondness  and  a  talent  for  public  discussion. 
While  in  London  he  was  a  member  of  a  debating  club, 
in  which  sometimes  questions  were  raised  touching 
the  rights  of  the  American  colonies.  Even  then  he 
was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  defender  of  those.  He 
early  took  to  writing,  and  published  his  thoughts 
upon  various  subjects  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  his  profession.  These  productions  brought  him 
much  notoriety,  but  he  became  famous  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  professorship  by  the  oration 
pronounced  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  on  the  history  of  medicine 
among  the  Indians,  with  a  comparison 
of  their  diseases  and  remedies  with  those 
of  civilized  nations.  He  especially  dis- 
cussed the  evils  of  the  intemperate  use  of 
intoxicating  spirits.  This,  Dr.  Jackson 
says,  was  probably  the  first  instance 
of  such  a  discussion  in  Philadelphia. 
The  address  obtained  for  him  great  re- 
nown, and  did  much  to  make  him  one  of 
the  political  leaders  in  the  troublesome 
times  that  were  to  come.  One  of  the 
most  ardent  of  Whigs,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Provincial  Conference  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  afterward  elevated  to  Con- 
gress, not  long  before  the  passage  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  he 
signed  with  his  father-in-law,  Richard 
Stockton,  of  Princeton,  whose  daughter, 
Julia,  he  had  married.1  He  shortly 
afterward  received  the  appointment  of 
surgeon-general  of  the  United  States 
army  for  the  Middle  Department.  This 
office  he  held  for  about  six  months, 
when  he  was  made  physician-general. 
He  continued  the  habit  formed  in  boy- 
hood of  regularly  jotting  notable  occur- 
rences in  his  note-book.  Those  made 
during  the  time  in  which  he  held  those 
offices  were  afterward  elaborated  into  a 
portion  of  his  "Medical  Inquiries,"  a 
most  valuable  dissertation,  which  he 
styled  "  Results  of  Observations  made 
in  the  Military  Hospitals  of  the  United 
States." 

The  misunderstanding  between  Dr. 
Rush  and  Gen.  Washington,  probably 
the  controlling  cause  of  his  resigning  his  position,  be- 
longs not  to  this  chapter.    He  came  out  of  the  army  a 


1  The  following  interesting  account  of  hi-  t Bfer  from  the  Confer- 
ence i-  from  the  "  M.  -lieal  ltioL,-ia|-liY"  ,,t  l>r.  iJr.iss  "  II.-  was  a  member 
of   Hi,-   Provincial   eY-men-nce    ol    Pennsylvania,  and  chairman    of  the 

o-iiimiltee  I..  \\  ].i.  Ii  \v.(-  leteneil  the  great  .inestion  whether  it   hail  be- 
:  tot  t'mioress  hi  ileclate  iti.lepemlence.     The  report  they 

lopted    ,,    I    -.i,i    i nuie-   tin    same  .lay.     It  is  a  most 

an  in  atino  .li  n  ti  in  en  t,  most  probably  written  by  Hush,  as  lie  was  chair- 
in  hi  -  I    lie    -  -in  mil  tee.  ami  ever  reaih   with   his  nen.     TI, 

t,,l  e,,l    .lames  sniilh.     The  report  includes 
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poor  man,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  with  in- 
creased assiduity  to  his  professional  duties,  though  he 
always  took  an  ardent  interest  in  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  Dickinson 
College,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  great  political  leader 
John  Dickinson.  It  is  wonderful  what  great  and  what 
various  resources  were  in  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of 
Dr.  Rush.  His  "consideration  of  the  test  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,"  made  for  the  disfranchisement  of  all 
Tories  of  all  grades,  evinced  both  his  generous  courage 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 

on  a  line  with  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  day.      W I 

1785  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and  two  years 
afterward  the  College  of  Physicians  were  established 
mainly  through  his  influence.  His  restless  public 
but  not  less  patriotic  spirit  led  him  to  take  part  in 
political  action  again,  and  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Convention  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  His  career  in  that  field  does  not,  how- 
ever, belong  to  this  department.  In  1789,  Dr.  Morgan 
having  died,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  his  place,  and 
two  years  afterward  when  the  college  became  a  part 
of  the  University  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Insti- 
tutes and  Clinical  Medicine,  being  succeeded  in  that 
of  Practice  by  Dr.  Kuhn. 

Perhaps  no  portion  in  the  professional  life  of  this 
eminent  physician  is  as  interesting  as  that  which 
contains  the  record  of  his  practice  during  the  visita- 
tion of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793.  The  heroic  practice 
that  his  bold  genius  was  led  to  adopt,  the  bolder  as- 
sumption that  it  was  of  domestic  not  foreign  origin, 
raised  against  him  outcries  both  from  the  profession 
and  from  the  property-holders  in  the  city,  who  were 
incensed  by  the  publication  of  opinions  which,  if 
accepted  abroad,  would  subtract  from  the  value  of 
their  real  estate.  The  struggles  made  by  him  during 
this  terrible  year  were  wonderful.  In  tin-  midsl  "i 
deaths  in  his  own  family  and  those  of  his  friends,  he 
kept  going  night  and  day,  sometimes  fainting  in  the 
streets  from  exhaustion,  yet  the  while  attending  more 
than  a  hundred  patients  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  never- forgotten  note-book  was  kept  to  its  work 
during  all  this  time.  When  it  was  over  he  wrote  the 
history  of  the  plague.  Of  this  work  Dr.  Trotter  said, 
"It  is  the  best  history  that  was  ever  written  of  any 
epidemic."  Upright  as  he  was  ardent,  having  once 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  fever  was  contagious, 
and  afterwards  led  to  believe  that  lie  was  mistaken, 
he  made  haste  to  recant,  and  this  at  the  time  when 
belief  in  contagion  was  almost  universal. 

all  tli:it  li;is  been  so  much  praised  n  Independence, 

ofwblcb  it  illicit  sppeaj  to  be  the  protocol      When  Cor 

dded  mi  this  groat   measure,  five  mben  from  Pennsylvania,  who 

were  in  favor  of  postponing  it,  withdrew  from  the  House,  when  the 

Bute  Convention  appointed  R.U61 d  foui  otben  to  fill  their  plnces. 

Thus  our  patriot  went  into  (on^r.M>  kiinwii^  \s  hid   In    hud  to  do.     He 

did  not  sign  the  tremeudou 

became  a  member  that  he  might  sign  It." 
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The  untiring  energy  of  Dr.  Rush  continued  to  his 
old  age.  He  died  in  1813,  full  of  Christian  faith.  Dr. 
Jackson,  writing  of  this  .  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  country  was  intense.  Every  one 
had  heard  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  all  that  wen 
in  medicine  or  philosophy,  in  common  humanity  or 
in  the  honor  of  their  country,  felt  that  they  had  lost 
a  friend  and  benefactor."  "  From  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other,"  says  Dr.  Charles  Cald- 
well, "the  event  was  produ  '  ions  of  sor- 
row, for  since  the  death  ol  Washington  no  man.  per- 
haps, in  America   was   bettei    known,  n 

loved,  or  held  in  higher  admiration  and  i 
For  nearly  three  thousand  years  but  few  physicians  his 
equal  in  greatness  have  appeared  in  the  world,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  number  will  lie  materially  in- 
creased lor  ages  to  come."  Jefferson,  writi 
J  Adams,  said,  "Another  of  our  friends  of  76  has 
gone,  another  of  the  co-signers  of  our  country's  inde- 
pendence, and  a  better  man  than  Rush  could  not  have 
left  us,  more  benevolent,  more  learned,  of  finer  genius, 
or  more  honest." 

Dr.  John  Redman,  the  first  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  the  medical  preceptor  of  Benja- 
min Rush,  was  born  in  this  city,  Feb.  22,  1722.  A  Iter 
finishing  his  preparatory  education  in  Mr.  Tennent's 
academy,  he  entered  upon  tin-  study  of  physic  with 
John  Kearsley,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia.  When  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  went  to  Bermuda,  where 
he  continued  for  several  years.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  per 
acquaintance  with  medicine.  He  lived  one  year  in 
Edinburgh,  attended  lectures  and  dissections,  and  vis- 
ited tin  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  graduated  at  Leyden 
in  .Inly,  1748.  After  passing  some  timeal  i  toy's  Bos- 
pital,  he  returned  to  America  and  settled  in  his  native 

city,  where  he  soon  gained  great  and  desei 
rity.      In  ITS!  be  was  elected  an  elder  of  n 

Presbyterian  Church.  The  death  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  in  1806,  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  near  Bixty  years. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  .March  19,  1  sol,  aged  eighty -six 
years. 

Se 

learning,  and  much  respected   in   his  day. 

for  more  than   half  a   century  in   the  same   house,  in 

Second  Street,  about  one-third  of  a  -.pure  from  Arch, 
on  the  west  Bide,  next  to  Di.  Ustick's  Baptist  church, 
where  he  died. 

Hi    ime  independent  in  wealth,  and  retired  from 

,  iiiv   year-   before   hi*   death.      He   used   to 

visit  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  alter  he  be- 
came infirm  from  age,  on  a  fat  pony  marc.  Dr. 
.lame-  Rush  say-,  "I  remember  him  well  hitching 
her  to  the  turnhuckle  of  the  man-ion  shutter,  BO  that 

>he  always  stood  on  the  foot-pavement,  when  he  wa- 
ited my  father,  which  he  mad.    it  a  point  to  do  once 

or  twice  a  year.      In    the    rough   cutting  of  his  like- 
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ness,   which  was  given  to  me  by  a  member  of  his 
family,  the  hat,  wig,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  eye,  dress, 
person,  expression,  and  character  are  admirably  true.  | 
The  mare  is  not  so   well  done.     The  doctor  retired 
from   practice   about   1785,   and  was   known   to  the  I 
public  as  an  antiquated-looking  old  gentleman.     He  ! 
was  usually  habited   in   a  broad-skirted   dark   coat, 
with  long   pocket-flaps,   buttoned   across   his   under 
dress,  and  wearing,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  cut  of 
the  coat,  a  pair  of  Baron  Steuben's  military-shaped 


way  Library.] 


boots,  coming  above  the  knees."     Mr.  Watson  says,  I 
for  riding-habit,  "  his  hat  flapped  before  and  cocked  I 
up  smartly  behind,  covering  a   full-bottomed  pow- 
dered wig,  in  the  front  of  which   might  be  seen  an 
eagle-pointed  nose,  separating  a  pair  of  piercing  black  ' 
eyes,  his  lips  exhibiting,  but  only  now  and  then,  a 
quick  motion,  as  though  at  the  moment  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  extract  the  essence   of  a  small    quid. 
As  thus  described  in  habit  and  in  person,  he  was  to 
be  seen  almost  daily,  in  fair  weather,  mounted  on  a 
short,  fat,  black,  switch-tailed  mare,  and  riding  for 
his   amusement    and    exercise,    in    a   brisk   racking 
canter,  about  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  the  city." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Dr.  Rush  was  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1742,  and  died  May  [ 
24,  1821.  He  was  a  skilled  botanist,  and  was  mainly 
educated  in  the  medical  profession  in  the  school  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his  degree  in  May, 
1765.  Returning  to  America,  he  went  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  and  alter  marrying  his  cousin, 
Mary  Bard,  he  formed  the  plan  of  the  Medical  School 
of  New  York,  in  which  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic.  In  order  to  provide  for  his 
family,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  New  York  while 
the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  city.  In  1784 
he  came  buck  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  selected  by 
Washington  as  his  family  physician.  Having  formed 
the  purpose  of  retiring  from  business,  he  removed  to 
his  country-seat  at  Hyde  Park,  but  when  the  yellow 
eared  in  Philadelphia  he  resolutely  resumed 
the  post  of  duty,  and  but  for  the  faithful  eare  of  his 
wife  would  have  perished  from  the  disease.  This 
was  in  1798,  and  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his 
penl   in  calm  and  happy  retirement. 


Barnabas  Binney,  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1751,  and  graduated  in 
1774  at  Rhode  Island  College,  afterward  known  as 
Brown  University.  His  medical  education  was  ob- 
tained in  London  and  Philadelphia,  and  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  belonging  to  the  latter  city,  hav- 
ing married  in  1777  a  Philadelphia  girl.  While  in 
the  service  of  the  government  an  instance  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  surgeon  occurred  in  his  treatment  of  one  of 
the  sailors  of  the  Pennsylvania  vessel  "  Hyder  Ali," 
who,  in  the  engagement  with  the  British  ship  "Monk," 
was  pierced  by  a  musket-ball  that,  entering  the  left 
groin,  passed  through  the  intestines  and  lungs, 
and  came  out  under  the  right  shoulder-blade.  Dr. 
Binney  cured  the  patient,  who  was  so  grateful  that 
he  visited  him  annually  during  his  life.  Dr.  Binney 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  sex  of  the  heroic  and  ro- 
mantic Deborah  Sampson,  who  enlisted  in  the  army 
as  a  man,  and  served  as  such  until  she  was  disabled 
by  a  wound  which  brought  her  under  his  care.  In 
searching  for  the  pulsations  of  her  heart  he  found 
that  she  was  a  woman,  and  he  concealed  her  in  his 
house  until  he  could  obtain  from  Gen.  Washington 
her  discharge.  The  tension  of  army  life  was  too 
great  for  his  health,  and  he  died  in  Philadelphia, 
June  21,  1787,  aged  thirty-six  years.  He  was  the 
father  of  Hon.  Horace  Binney. 

Dr.  Gerardus  Clarkson  was  an  eminent  physician 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Clark- 
son,  a  New  York  merchant,  who  died  in  1770.  Dr. 
Clarkson  was  a  popular  practitioner  as  early  as  1774, 
and  died  Sept.  19,  1790.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Finley  mar- 
ried his  sister  in  1761,  and  John  Swanwick  wrote  a 
poem  on  his  death. 

Dr.  William  Potts  Dewees  was  born  at  Pottsgrove, 
Pa.,  May  15,  1768.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1789,  and  in  1793  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia. He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
practice  of  obstetrics,  which  was  then  a  novel  branch 
of  medicine  in  the  United  States.  By  the  year  1812 
he  had  made  a  fortune  by  his  lectures,  which,  five 
years  later,  had  gone  to  the  winds.  He  was  chosen 
a  professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, first  as  an  assistant  and  subsequently  as 
principal,  but  he  resigned  in  1835.  He  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, May  20,  1841,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

After  the  Revolution  George  De  Benneville  was 
a  young  physician.  He  was  born  in  this  city,  in  No- 
vember, 1760,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  his  father's  office,  and  also  under  Dr.  Pfeiffer.  He 
assisted  his  father's  practice  for  some  time,  and  was 
also  engaged  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Jonathan  Bertolette.  He  married  Eleanor  Rob- 
erts, and  practiced  medicine  forty-live  years,  dying 
Dec.  17,  1850. 

Dr.  John  Jones  was  born  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in 
1729.  After  studying  physic  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cad- 
walader  in  Philadelphia,  he  completed  bis  educa- 
tion in  London,  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Edinburgh.     On 
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his  return  he  settled  at  New  York,  and  was  particu- 
larly eminent  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  attended  Deiskau,  the 
French  general,  when  the  latter  was  so  terribly 
wounded  by  a  British  bullet.  On  the  establishment 
of  a  medical  school  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Surgery.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  this 
city,  the  physicians  agreed,  for  their  own  dignity,  to 
wear  their  hair  in  a  particular  606,  and  he  refusing 
to  concur  in  the  project,  they  refused  to  consult  with 
him.  But  he  soon  triumphed,  and  the  powers  of  ridi- 
cule compelled  the  medical  men  to  wear  their  hair 
like  other  gentlemen.  In  1780  he  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  the  physician  of  Washington  and 
Franklin.  He  died  June  23,  1791,  aged  sixty-two 
years.     In  his  religious  views  he  was  a  Quaker. 

To  return  to  the  college,  begun  under  auspices  so 
full  of  vigor  and  promise.  We  have  seen  the  part 
enacted  by  Dr.  Rush,  both  in  politics  and  as  a  physi- 
cian in  the  army.  Dr.  Shippen  and  Dr.  Morgan  acted 
successively  as  medical  director-general.  During  this 
time  several  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  acquired 
distinction.  In  June,  1771,  four  young  men,  who  had 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic  three  years 
before,  were  presented  with  the  degree  of  Doctor. 
These  were  Jonathan  Potts,  James  Tilton,  Nicholas 
Way,  and  Jonathan  Elmer.  The  first  two  became 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  services  rendered 
during  the  war.  Dr.  Potts  was  medical  director  of 
the  Northern  Department.  In  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  are  the  papers  of  Dr.  Potts.  Among 
these  is  a  letter  to  the  director-general  of  the  United 
States  army,  written  at  Fort  George.  It  is  painful 
now  to  contemplate  the  deprivations  and  other  suffer- 
ings of  the  Revolution,  but  it  must  excite  our  grati- 
tude to  remember  the  heroic  devotion  that  was  paid 
to  them  by  the  few  educated  physicians  then  in  the 
country. 

The  following  is  an  extract  dated  Aug.  10,  177<i: 

"The  distressing  situation  of  the  sick  here  is  not  to  he  deacribod  : 
without  clothing,  u.th.ut  bedding,  or  a  shelter  Mlthdt'lit  to  screen  them 
from  the  weather.  I  am  sure  your  known  humanity  will  I  ■>■ 
I  tell  you  we  have  at  present  upward  of  one  thousand  sick,  crowded 
into  shed8,and  laboring  under  the  various  and  cruel  disorders  of  dysen- 
tery, bilious,  putrid  fevers,  and  the  effects  of  a  conlli t  siuall|>u\.     '1\. 

attend  this  large  number  we  have  four  surgeons  ami  four  mat.'*,  rxelu- 
Bive  of  myself,  and  our  little  shop  doth  not  afford  a  grain  of  Jalap,  Ipe- 
cacuanha, hark,  salts,  opium,  and  sundry  other  capital  articles,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  he  had  in  this  quarter." 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  bench  and  bar 
that  some  of  the  fathers  of  leading  families  in  Penn- 
sylvania did  not  co-operate  with  the  new  government, 
formed  in  1776.  It  was  partly  from  this  being  the 
case  with  some  of  the  trustees  that  the  charter  of  the 
college  was  abrogated  by  the  Legislature  in  177'.',  and 
the  College  of  Philadelphia  became  merged  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Ewing,  who  had 
been  lecturing  on  natural  philosophy,  was  made  pro- 
vost. The  professors  of  the  medical  faculty  were  invited 
to  the  University,  but  the  invitations  were  declined  by 


all  except  Dr.  Shippen.  The  same  was  tin-  case  with 
Drs.  Tilton,  Hutchinson,  an. I  McClurg.  In  tin-  em- 
barrassment of  the  trustees,  Dr.  Bond  consented  to 
accept  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practict 
his  clinical  lectures,  until  it  could  he  tilled  by  another. 
The  contest  between  the  former  professors  and  the 
new  trustees  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
demand  of  the  former  to  be  vested  with  the  full  rank 
and  privileges  of  their  positions  in  the  college,  whereas 
they,  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  invited  upon 
their  declination,  were  expected  to  take  Only  tempo- 
rary position  that  was  subject  t"  In1  changed  there- 
after.    It   is   somewhat   singular   that    this 

!  things  should  have  continued  so  long,  for  it  was  not 
until  near  the  beginning  of  1784  that,  when  a  new 
election  took  place,  the  former  professors  were  elected 
upon  their  old  basis,  and  the  appointment-  were  ac- 
cepted. But  the  friends  of  the  college,  who  had  not 
become  reconciled  to  .its  abolishment,  finally  pre- 
vailed in  their  efforts  to  restore  the  charter  in  1789. 
The  college  was  reinstated  with  all  its  former  belong- 
ings, while  the  University  was  to  maintain  it-ell'  from 
the  sales  of  property  that  had  been  confiscated.  This 
result  was  attributable  in  great  part  to  the  influence 

j  of  Franklin. 

On  the  reorganization  he  was  made  president  of  the 
board  oftrustees,Dr.Smithwas  restored  to  the  provost- 
ship,  and  for  a  year  all   the  meetings  were  held  at  his 

1  house.    The  new  organization  of  the  facultj  consisted 
of  Rush,  chemistry  ;  Shippen,  anatomy  ;  Kuhn,  botany 
and  materia  medica.     Dr.  Morgan  was  to 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  upon  hi-  1. 
the  West  Indies.     A  cloud  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 

I  this  mosc  gifted  physician,  from  the  tart  ..I'  his  dis- 
charge from  the  post  of  medical  director-general,    lie 

I  was  exonerated  afterward  from  the  charges  alleged 
against  him  ;  but  he  lost  much  of  the  activity  he  had 

:  been  wont  to  employ,  ami  'lied  six  months  after  the 
reorganization  of  the  college.  The  same  year  Dr. 
Rush  was  made  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  ami 
his  chair  of  Chemistry  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar.  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  left  the  college  ami  was 
appointed  to  Practice  in  the  University,  I>r.  Samuel 

Towel  l.ritlitts  to  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and 

Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton  to  Natural  History  and 
Botany.    About  the  same  time  the  professorship  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry  in  the  Dnivi 
conferred  upon  Dr.  .lam.-  Eutcbinson. 

It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  of  Dr.  Wistar,  before 
and  alter  taking  position  in  the  college,  that  tin'  t».> 
institutions  should  be  consolidated.  They,  however, 
continued  to  battle  with  each  other.  Il  is 
able  that  during  this  rivalry  the  college  determined 
to  abolish  altogether  the  granting  of  the   B 

was    th.u    comparatively 
few  Bachelors,  after  three  years  of   practice,   many 

of  them    in    theatres  distant    from    Philadelphia,  ever 

returned    to     obtain     the    doctor:,: 

tahlishment    of  thi-   degree,  indeed,  had 
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cordially  approved  by  the  parent  (so  to  name  the 
University  of  Edinburgh),  some  of  the  wisest  of 
whose  savants  had  predicted  this  result.  The  Univer- 
sity, however,  continued  to  confer  the  two  degrees. 

In  such  a  struggle  it  was  apparent  that  the  interests 
both  of  the  community  and  of  the  medical  sciences 
were  receiving  less  development  by  this  division  of 
duties  among  two  faculties.  Finally,  in  1791,  hostili- 
ties were  ended,  and  the  union  was  made,  the  con- 
solidation taking  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     The  union,  on  the  petition  of  the  two 


S^^J^T 


institutions,  was  consummated  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  September,  1791. 

It  was  a  matter  lor  general  congratulation  when  the 
two  colleges  were  consolidated.  They  had  not  been 
acrimoniously  hostile,  for  Dr.  Shippen  occupied  the 
chairs  of  Anatomy  in  both.  He  seems  to  have  been  n 
man  as  discreet,  as  lie  was  unquestionably  at  the  head 
of  lii<  special  art.  Students  from  both  institutions 
attended  his  lectures,  though  the  number  that  came 
from  the  college  was  tar  in  excess  of  those  from  the 
I  'diversity. 


The  new  University  was  opened  in  November,  1791. 
Dr.  Ru->h  made  the  introductory  address,  and  con- 
gratulated all  parties  upon  the  fact  that  "  by  means 
of  this  event,  the  ancient  harmony  of  the  different 
professors  of  medicine  will  be  restored,  and  their 
united  efforts  will  be  devoted,  with  accumulated  force, 
toward  the  advancement  of  our  science."  The  rule 
heretofore  adopted  by  the  college,  regarding  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  was  adopted  by  the  new  institu- 
tion, and  henceforth  only  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  has  been  granted. 

The  man  who  probably  had  been 
most  instrumental  in  effecting  this  salu- 
tary arrangement  was  Dr.  Caspar  Wis- 
tar,  than  whom  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
never  had  a  citizen  more  alive  to  all  its 
interests,  more  intelligent  and  active, 
and  influential  in  their  development. 
It  is  really  delightful  to  consider  the 
career  of  this  man,  so  gifted  in  the  char- 
acteristics that  make  a  man  an  orna- 
ment and  a  blessing  in  the  community 
wherein  he  resides.  He  was  an  infant 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  of  Dr.  Ship- 
pen's  anatomical  courses,  having  been 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1761.  As  his 
name  indicates,  he  was  of  German  ex- 
traction, his  grandfather  having  emi- 
grated from  the  Duchy  of  Baden  very 
early  in  the  century.  His  ancestry  on 
the  mother's  side  was  English,  of  a 
family  named  Wyatt  (Quakers),  who 
came  over  about  the  time  of  William 
Peun.  Wistar  received  his  academic 
education  at  the  Friends'  Academy, 
then  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Chestnut. 
After  finishing  this  course  he  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  John  Redman,  who 
had  already  reared  several  men  destined 
to  become  pre-eminent  in  their  profes- 
sions. Afterward  he  became  a  student 
of  the  University  that  had  been  recently 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  college, 
and  took  his  degree  in  1782. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  that  time 
the  examination  of  the   students  was 
held  in  public.     The  trustees  were  ex- 
pected, and  all  other  citizens  were  per- 
i  mitted  to  attend.     In  the  funeral  oration  pronounced 
on  Dr.  Wistar,  by  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  alluding 
to  the  different  theories  of  professors  upon  subjects 
that  lay  on  the  border  lines  of  their  several  professor- 
ships, and  the  natural  desire  to  make  his  own  promi- 
nent in  the  examination,  he  said, — 


"Each  profess.. r  ex ini-.l  with  an  eye  t..  I.i-  own  system,     or  tins 

Wistar  WH8  aware,  ami  ha. I  (tie  address  to  answer  each  to  his  satisfac- 
tion in  his  own  way,  with  such  uncommon  promptness  and  precision 
as  excite.!  the  snip,  is.-  ami  .  .noma ...!..]  t  lie  a.  I  mi  ration  of  all  who  heard 
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Like  his  illustrious  predecessors,  he  also  wont 
abroad  and  attended  the  lectures  at  Edinburgh.  The 
rapidity  of  his  rise  in  reputation  while  a  student  was 
most  remarkable,  especially  considering  he  was  a 
foreigner  to  most  of  the  students,  and  citizen  of  a 
country  with  which  Great  Britain  had  lately  had  a 
war  of  seven  years  that  had  ended  to  its  great  dis- 
comfiture. He  was  elected  by  the  students  one  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  president  of  the  Society  for  the  further 
investigation  of  Natural  History.  He  made  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  professors  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University,  some  of  whom 
had  already  attained  to  great  fame,  but  with  several 
other  distinguished  men,  as  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Emmet, 
and  Sir  James  Mcintosh.  In  1786  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic.  Upon  his  return,  in  1787,  he  was 
at  once  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  fellows  in  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

It  was  well  known  that  while  abroad  he  had  not 
confined  his  studies  to  the  peculiar  branches  that  he 
was  to  practice,  but  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
quite  a  number  outside  of  these.  At  the  time  of  his 
return  the  Philadelphia  Society  had  then  among  its 
controlling  members  names  whose  equals  the  country 
has  not  yet  produced, — Thomas  Jefferson,  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  These  men  quickly 
invited  him  to  join  in  their  labors  and  investigations, 
and  thus,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
leading  spirit  in  that  famous  institution.  A  personal 
friendship  soon  grew  up  between  him  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, which  continued  throughout  their  joint  lives, 
even  to  the  cordial  espousal  of  the  political  opinions 
of  that  statesman,  in  which  action  he  differed  from 
his  family,  all  of  whom,  except  himself,  were  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  union  of  the  two  institutions  placed  the  new 
school  incontestably  at  the  head  of  the  medical  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  The  acceptance  by  Wistar  of 
the  adjunct's  chair,  under  Dr.  Shippen,  evinced  the 
simplicity,  the  freedom  from  jealousy,  the  small  desire 
of  reputation,  compared  with  the  greater  objects  of 
professional  endeavor,  that  are  most  pleasant  to  see 
in  a  man  of  genius.  A  fervent  admirer,  himself  very 
eminent  (Dr.  Hosack),  pays  this  generous  praise. 
Alluding  to  his  assuming  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship, he  says, — 

"He  at  once   evinced    those   gie;,i 
afterward  distinguished.    Tin-  sain*'  fluency  oftttterance,  the  unaffected 
ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  the  persplcuit; 

mation  and  earnestness  arising  from  the  ,  mivietion  of  the  truths  he  *u 

delivering,  as  well  as  from  the  desire  In  iui|ness  [hem  ii| the  minds 

of  the  pupils,  and  the  readiness  Willi  ulmli  lie  s i    n 

the  numerous  and  varied  resources  nf  Ins  miml,  i.l.nl    , 
now  in  my  hearing  have  had  an  opportunity 

displayed  in    tl lost   r arkiiMe  in. one  i    in    tlietiisl    leeturw   In'   de 

livered.     Such    were    his   fascinating   powers   .-!    deserij Unit    even 

upon  those  subjects  that  are  usually  considered  as  no  unluvlting  pari  of 
a  course  of  anatomical  lectures,  the  attention  ol  his  hearers  was  over 

awakened  and  unremitting.      Kven  in  Hie  demonstration  of  a  muscle  or 
a  bone,  his  views  were  those  of  a  philosopher  as  veil  us  the  anatomist.*1 


It  would  he  well  for  colli  M  n.lK-^f 

students  everywhere  if  the  former  would  follow  the 

I 'I'  "i  set  by  Dr.  Wistar,  win,  •■. 

man  than  a  learned  "in-,  nu  less  a  gentleman  than  a 
great  physician,  in  hi-  continu  to   make 

happy  as  possible  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
brethren  of  the  faculty,  students,  patients 
Intercourse  with  Dr.  Wistar  was  simply  a  di 
all  who  held  it.  There  i~  scarcely  any  praise  which 
a  just  and  gifted  man  might  ilt-sirc  to  be  said  of  him 
after  death  than  the  following  beautiful  tribute  from 
Dr.  Caspar  Morris ; 

"Universally  known  ant  respected,  his  daily  course  through  the 
streets  was  interrupted   l  crade   In   life,  win.  were 

permitted  to  stop  him  !•>  II.  .no  ah. .ut  theft  ailments 

or  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  tho  benefits  received  from  his  skill.    His 

esy  to  all  was  unbounded ;  thi  n  the  richest, 

were  received  with  kindness,  and  their  cases  treated  with  respectful 
consideration.     His  walks  were  aim  I  childhood  as 

well  as  manhood  rejoiced  at  the  beaming  look  and  pleaaanl  nod,  which 
gave  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  each  token  of  respect." 

As  for  his  intercourse  with  his  studente,  it  was  char- 
acterized by  a  patience,  a  painstaking,  ami  an  assidu- 
ity that  would  not  have  been  greater  hail  they  been 
his  sons  or  his  younger  brothers,  in  whom  lie  nit  tin' 
solicitude  natural  to  such  affectionate  relationships. 
It  became  a  habit  with  students  at  the  close  of  his  lec- 
tures to  approach  the  platform  where  In-  wa-  wont  to 
stand  and  ply  him  with  questions  until  the  last 
moment  that  he  could  remain  before  proceeding  to 
other  calls.  Instead  of  discouraging,  he  was  pleased 
with  these  evidences  of  the  interest  he  had  excited  in 

them,  and  answered  with  a  ready  cheerful) that 

imparted  universally  the  sense  of  ease  and  freedom. 
Not  onlj  this,  but  his  office  and  his  residem 
understood,  were  accessible  at  till  becoming  hours  to 
these  students,  who  wen'  wont  often  to  repair  there 
for  solutions  of  difficulties  arisim.'  from  time  to  time 
during  the  course.  What  was  fully  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  such  treatment  was  the  habit  he  began  of 
often  inviting  parties  at  different  times  to  supper  in 
his  mansion.  There  were  few  towns  of  anj 
able  size  at  that  period  throughout  the  country.  Kven 
Philadelphia,  the  most  important,  hail  a  population 
not  far  above  thirty  thousand,  and  tin  majority  of  the 

young  men  attending  the  medical   lectures  were  from 

country  districts.     Besides,  it  was  after  tin-  close  of  a 

long  war  wherein  tiny  bad  had  but  BCanty  opportu- 
nities for  learning  such  manners  as  an-  alwaj  -  -■■  aux- 
iliary to  the  practice  of  a  professional  man,  especially 
a  physician.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  benign  are 
the  influences  exerted  by  such  a  man  as  Wistar  upon 
such  youths.    That  he  employed  them  for  any  other 

purpose   than    to    ben,  til    lb. an  not    one  aft 
ami  not  one  among  any  class  who  keen  of  them,  ever 
had    tbr    small. st    suspicion.      It    "a-    a    part    of    his 
duties  a-  a  trainer  of  youth  for  tin-  difficult 

most  delicate  duties  in  the  careers  tiny  wen-  to  lead. 

II,'  had  these  youths  at  his  board  ami  in  bis  drawing- 
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room,  with  the  same  motives  wherewithal  he  had  them 
daily  assembled  in  the  lecture-hall. 

Never  was  a  professor  who  was  not  only  the  more 
effective  in  his  teachings,  but  the  happier  in  his  heart, 
from  every  action  during  his  office  that  brought  him 
and  his  pupils  close  together  in  sympathy  and  in  the 
interchange  of  civilities  and  friendly  attentions.  It 
was,  doubtless,  the  observation  of  the  value  of  these  re- 
unions that  led  to  those  more  important  that  he  began 
at  his  house,  wherein  were  used  weekly  to  resort  the 
most  cultured  of  that  society,  and  gifted  visitors  from 
other  places  who  might  have  happened  to  be  then  so- 
journing in  the  city.  These  were  the  origin  of  the 
Wistar  Parties,  an  honorable  name  that  remains  to 
this  day  a  memorial  of  the  founder. 

The  traditions  of  Dr.  Wistar  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  sick  under  his  charge  are  most  pleasant.  "  He 
was,"  says  Dr.  Morris,  "sincere  and  truthful ;  and  the 
patient  in  the  hospital,  in  the  wards  of  which  he  was 
a  faithful  attendant  during  seventeen  years,  or  the 
poor  sufferer  in  an  alley,  received  from  him  the  same 
delicacy  of  attention  as  the  proudest  citizen  who 
claimed  his  services  for  a  fee." 

Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  1815.  For  twenty  years  Dr.  Wis- 
tar had  been  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  He  was  now 
made  president,  and  so  continued  until  his  death, 
three  years  afterward.  A  physician  by  profession, 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  his  mind  discoursed  upon  other 
studies.  It  was  to  him  that  the  society  owed  the 
movement  to  begin  the  collection  of  isolated,  frag- 
mentary portions  of  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  rest  of  the  States.  Although  he  taught  anatomy 
specially,  yet  he  had  become  quite  familiar  with  other 
branches  of  science,  as  mineralogy,  chemistry,  bot- 
any,1 and  natural  history.  The  last  pursuit  he  had 
grown  to  be  particularly  fond  of,  and  had  his  life 
continued  the  results  of  the  studies  he  had  projected 
in  this  field  would,  doubtless,  have  been  most  im- 
portant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  men  of  such  extraordinary 
culture  as  Wistar,  Morgan,  Shippen,  and  Kuhn 
should  have  written  so  little  for  the  public.  This 
seems,  strangely  enough,  to  have  been  common  with 
the  profession  everywhere  during  this  period.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, he  wrote  little,  except  his  "Human  Anatomy," 
which  was  a  text-book  in  the  medical  schools  through- 
out the  country  until  the  advances  in  anatomical  sci- 
ence made  necessary  new  works.  The  men  of  that 
generation  seemed  to  be  content  with  making  Ameri-  j 
can  editions  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  instead 
of  producing  original.  If  Wistar  had  had  ambition 
in  that  line,  or  if  he  had  taken   from  his  professional 

engagements  opportunities  for  thai  purpose,  his  repu- 
tation would  have  been  among  the  first  in  medical 
literature.     He  was  twice  married, — first,  to  .Miss  Mar- 
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shall,  and,  some  years  after  her  early  death,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mifflin,  daughter  of  George,  and  niece  of 
Governor  Thomas  Mifflin.  Probably  the  death  of  no 
citizen  of  Philadelphia  was  ever  more  generally  and 
sincerely  lamented  than  his,  which  occurred  Jan.  18, 
1818. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  rule  with  those  young  men  who 
sought  high  rank  in  the  medical  profession  to  employ 
the  best  opportunities  for  qualifying  themselves  for 
its  behests.  It  was  this  mainly  that  gave  to  Phila- 
delphia that  preponderance  in  the  number  of  able 
men  in  both  law  and  medicine  which,  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  it  can  with  truth  be  said  she  still 
holds.  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  Bucks 
County,  born  in  1752,  took  the  highest  honor  of  his 
class  on  graduating  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
in  1774,  repaired  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Fothergill.  This  connection  was  unfortunately 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  independence.  He  neces- 
sarily had  to  leave  London  ;  thence  he  went  to  Paris. 
But  his  studies  there  were  discontinued  by  the  uncer- 
tainty consequent  upon  the  great  proportions  which 
the  war  seemed  destined  to  assume.  He  had  already 
become  eminently  distinguished,  particularly  in  chem- 
istry, for  which,  at  the  attainment  of  his  Bachelor's 
degree,  he  had  received  from  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia a  gold  medal.  He  resolved  to  return  to  his  native 
country  and  bear  his  part  in  its  struggles.  At  that 
time,  as  is  known,  Dr.  Franklin  was  our  minister  at 
the  court  of  France.  Upon  the  young  student's  re- 
turn he  confided  to  his  care  dispatches  for  the  govern- 
ment that  were  near  being  lost.  The  ship  on  which 
he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  British  man-of-war ;  but 
his  biographer,  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  his  grandson, 
says,  "  When  near  the  American  coast  the  ship  in 
which  he  was  a  passenger  was  chased  by  a  British 
armed  vessel,  and,  being  anxious  to  save  the  dispatches, 
he  left  the  vessel  in  an  open  boat,  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  and  landed  safely.  A  short  time 
after  he  left  the  vessel  she  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  sight,  and  he  lost  everything  he  had,  in- 
cluding a  fine  medical  library  collected  in  England 
and  France." 

Dr.  Hutchinson  served  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  his  native  State  for  three  years. 
As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  college,  while  cordially  inter- 
ested in  its  fortunes,  yet  he  declined  the  appointment 
first  of  professor  of  Practice,  and  afterward  of  Chem- 
istry, in  deference  to  the  sympathy  that  was  fell  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  for  the  parent  institution  and 
the  men  who  had  mainly  supported  it.  When  the 
college  was  restored  to  the  rights  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived,  he  consented  to  serve  as  professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Materia  Mediea  in  the  University.  Two 
years  alter,  in  1791,  when  the  two  were  consolidated, 
and  the  various  chairs  could  be  adequately  distributed, 
he  took  that  of  Chemistry,  while  Materia  Mediea  was 
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assigned  to  Dr.  Griffitts.  He  survived  this  appoint- 
ment only  three  years;  at  the  same  time  he  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  Chem- 
istry was  then  assigned  to  Dr.  John  Carson,  whip  was 
prevented  by  death  from  accepting  it  or  from  entering 
upon  its  work. 

Dr.  Samuel  Powel  Griffitts  was  also  a  native  of  I 
Philadelphia,  the  junior  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  by  seven 
years,  having  been  born  in  1759.  We  do  not  find  his 
name  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Griffitts,  the 
councilor,  heretofore  mentioned,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  connected  with  him.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  college  of  his  native  city,  he  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Kuhn,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  in  1781. 
Afterward,  in  pursuance  of  the  precedents  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  profession,  he  went  abroad.  On 
account  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  J 
and  Great  Britain  he  went  first  to  France.  .Spending 
about  a  year  in  Paris,  he  went  to  Montpellier. 
Thither  he  was  attracted  by  Barthez,  at  once  a  phy-  | 
sician  and  philosopher.  He  remained  there  about  a 
year,  and  after  the  achievement  of  independence  by 
his  country,  devoted  the  following  year  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies  at  London,  finishing  off  his 
course  at  Edinburgh. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary,  founded  mainly  by  Dr.  Rush.  Dr.  Grif- 
fitts warmly  co-operated  in  the  scheme  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia.  It  was  located  in  Strawberry 
Alley,  and  began  its  operations  in  1786.  Dr.  Griffitts 
became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers and  one  of  its  physicians.  His  colleagues  were 
Dr.  James  Hall,  Dr.  William  Clarkson,  Dr.  John 
Morris,  Dr.  John  Carson,  and  Dr.  Wistar.  On  the 
merging  of  the  college  in  the  University  he  was 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy.  He  seemed  never  to  have  liked  his 
professorship,  although  there  were  never  any  doubts 
as  to  his  competency  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
He  retired  from  it  about  the  year  1797,  and  devoted 
himself  thereafter  to  practice,  though  serving  to  the 
last  in  some  capacity  in  the  dispensary.  He  died  in 
1826. 

Immediately  upon  his  resignation,  the  professor- 
ship devolved  upon  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  who 
hitherto  had  held  that  of  Botany  and  Natural  History. 
This  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush, 
in  1813,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Practice 
thus  made  vacant.  Dr.  Barton  was  a  native  of  Lan- 
caster, son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  who  married  a 
sister  of  Rittenhouse,  the  philosopher.     His  school 

education  was  conducted  at  York  under  the  ca 

Dr.  Andrews,  who  afterward  became  provost  of  the 
University.  His  medical  studies  were  had  under  Dr. 
Shippen.  He  also  went  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  stayed  two  years.  Then  he  left  for 
Giittingen,  in  Hanover,  where  he  received 
While    in   London,  in   1787,  he   published    a   small 


treatise  on  Natural  History,  which  was  his  favorite 
study.  The  report  of  the  proficiency  made  in  his 
studies  while  abroad  led  to  his  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  It  was 
said  that  the  professorship  of  l'.nian\  an 
History,  to  which  he  was  elected,  had  been 
through  the  special  efforts  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  the  institution  a  man  so  specially 
gifted  in  these  branches.  He  thus  became  the  first 
public  teacher  of  natural  history  in  the  United 
States,  botany  having  been  before  that  time  taught, 
but  with  comparatively  little  patronage,  by  John 
Bartram. 

The  services  of  Dr.  Barton  were  of  incalculable 
value  in  developing  his  science.  Through  various 
agencies  he  made  extensive  collections  of  the  flora 
of  many  sections  of  the  country.  Both  Frederick 
Pursh  and  Thomas  Nuttall  were  indebted  to  him  for 
much  of  the  information  embraced  in  the  "  Flora 
Americana  Septentrionalis"  of  the  former,  and  the 
"  Genera  of  North  American  Plants"  of  the  latter. 
The  sway  of  his  instructions  naturally  followed  thai 
of  his  mind,  and  he  imparted  to  his  students  much 
of  his  own  fondness  for  botany.  It  was  his  wont  to 
take  them  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Bartram,  situated 
on  the  Schuylkill,  below  thecity.  lie  formed  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society,  of  which  he  became  first  president,  and 
was  the  first  in  Philadelphia  to  erect  a  greenhouse. 
This  was  attached  to  his  residence,  on 
Street,  below  Eighth.  It  afterward  bi  came  i  <>'<  irged 
when  the  property  of  George  Pepper,  father  of  Pro- 
fessor Pepper.  In  1804  he  began  a  periodical,  en- 
titled The  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
which  was  continued  lor  about  live  years,  win  D  it 
ceased,  probably  from  want  of  the  business  qualifi- 
cations needed  tor  such  an  undertaking.  The  appre- 
ciation in  which  he  was  universally  held  was  mani- 
fested by  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  tin-  year  1809  was 
made  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the   hading  names  in   the 
medical  profession  in  Philadelphia  from  the  earliest 

!  times  to  the  union  of  the  college  with  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  members  of  the  faculty  under  the  new 
organization.     It  has  been  interesting  to  us  to  trace 

1  the  develop1  i!  science  in  this  nen  com 

munity,  and  we  cannot  but   reflect  how  fortunate  it 

was  in  the  men  who  originated  and  those  who  Con- 
ducted this  development.  It  is  simply  wonderful 
how  many  young  men  of  the  verj  best  Bocietj  were 
willing  to  undergo  the  years  of  apprenticeship  and 
study,  to  risk  the  dangers  of  voyages  across  the  Bea, 
and  remain  so  long  absent  from  home,  families,  and 
friends,  before  entering  upon  careers  in  which  fame 
and  fortune  were  ready  to  I"'  mad.-  with  the  attain- 
ments they  had  already  gained  long  before  the  period 
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they  had  assigned  to  themselves  had  ended.  There 
is  something  akin  to  romance,  especially,  in  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  Shipper).  Morgan,  and  Rush,  mere 
hoys,  who  projected  the  great  institution  that  for  a 
century  and  a  third  yet  remains  the  first  in  rank  amid 
so  large  a  number  of  kindred.  As  interesting  as  this, 
and  yet  more  to  be  admired,  is  the  cordiality  with 
which  these  young  men  were  received  by  the  older 
practitioners,  under  whom  they  had  studied  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  and  by  whom  they  had  beeu  sent 
abroad  for  obtaining  the  benefit  of  those  faculties 
that  had  been  denied  to  themselves. 

Yet  among  those  who  were  less  distinguished  than 
those  we  have  already  mentioned  were  some  of  excel- 
lent ability  and  character.  Contemporary  with  Red- 
man were  the  usual  number  for  such  a  town,  of  vary- 
ing abilities  and  notoriety.  Dr.  John  Jones,  whose 
office  was  on  Market  Street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets,  was  a  man  of  much  note  and  a  large  practice. 
He  was  often  referred  to  with  respect  and  gratitude 
by  some  of  the  more  distinguished  men  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  their  studies.  Another  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Say,  who  lived  on  Moravian  Street,  near  Arch.  Dr. 
Say  was  an  eminently  pious  Quaker,  so  much  so  that 
he  claimed  and  was  believed  to  have  been  honored 
by  special  visitations  from  heaven.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  physician,  and  he  sincerely  believed 
himself  to  be  a  favored  medium  between  the  Divine 
Being  and  mankind,  and  was  wont  to  tell,  both  with 
tongue  and  pen,  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
Some  of  his  family  credited  what  he  said  of  these 
revelations,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Benjamin,  who  was 
also  a  physician,  wrote,  among  other  things,  what  he 
styled  "A  Short  Compilation  of  the  Extraordinary 
Life  and  Writings"  of  his  father.  The  report  of  his 
having  been  thus  chosen  as  a  recipient  of  Divine  con- 
fidence rendered  him  an  interesting  object  in  old  age, 
especially  to  the  young,  who  were  wont  to  pause  when 
he  was  met  upon  the  street  and  wonder  how  the  strange 
visions  appeared  that  he  had  seen. 

There  was  Dr.  Abraham  Chovet,  on  Race  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth,  whose  lectures  on  anatomy 
were  held  at  his  house  on  Water  Street,  which  was  in 
that  day  the  principal  place  of  residence  for  the  mer- 
chants. He  was  eminently  successful,  after  long  trials 
and  experiments,  in  making  preparations  in  wax. 
He  lingered  in  active  life  long  after  old  age  had  set 
upon  him.  Many  anecdotes  were  told  of  him.  He 
is  thus  described  by  Watson  : 

"  This  aged  gentleman  and  physician  was  almost  daily  to  be  seen  push-  t 
log  his  way,  in  spit.-  ..f  hi*  feebleness,  in  a  kind  of  hasty  w:ilk  or  rather 
i  straight  white  hair,  bowed  and  banging  for- 
ward beyond  the  cape  ..f  his  black,  old-fashioned  mat,  mom 1  by  » 

small  cocked  hat,  closely  turned  upon  the  crown  upward  behind,  but 

ind  out  of  all  proportion,  cocks fore,  and  S( linglj  the 

impelling  cause  of  his  anxious,  forward  movei t.«;  hi-  aged  lips  closely 

-  teeth)  together,  were  in  continual  motion,  as  though 
he  were  munching  somewhat  all  the  while;  Inn  golden  load..]  Indian 
cane,  not  used  for  his  support,  but  dangling  by  ■  knotted  black  Bllken 
string  from  his  wrist;  the  ferrule  of  his  cane  and  the  heels  ol  his  capa- 
cious shoes,  well  lined  in   winter  lime  with  thick  woolen  cloth,  might 


be  heard  jingling  and  scraping  the  pavement  at  every  step;  he  seemed 
.01  the  street  always  as  one  hastening  as  fast  as  his  aged  limbs  would 
permit  him  to  some  patient  dangerously  ill,  without  looking  at  any 
one  passing  him  to  the  right  or  left." 

In  this  primal  time  there  were  some  of  the  other 
sex  who  were  not  unknown  to  fame.  It  must  have 
been  a  case  that  threatened  to  become  fatal  when  a 
man  physician  was  called  in  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  a  woman's  life.  When  these  began  to  be  resorted 
to  there  was  great  complaint  among  the  nurse 
sisterhood,  and  charges  of  departure  from  decent 
usages  were  made.  Mary  Broadway  was  a  famous 
midwife.  She  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and- 
served  at  her  profession  to  the  last,  even  without  need 
of  spectacles,  as  was  fondly  mentioned  in  the  obituary 
notice  on  the  day  after  her  departure  from  this  life. 
It  was  sad  to  such  women  when  the  science  and  the 
business  of  obstetrics  passed  from  them  to  the  men. 

We  herewith  append  a  list  of  all  the  physicians  and 
dentists  of  Philadelphia  in  1783,  with  their  locations. 
It  will  seem  strange  how  some  of  these  locations 
should  ever  have  been  specially  favorable  : 

James  Batchelor,  Water  Street,  between  Almond  and  Catharine  Streets. 

Barnabas  Binney,  Arch  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Bond  &  Wilson,  Second  Street,  between  Market  aud  Arch. 

John  Baker,  dentist,  Second  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce. 

John  Carson,  Third  Street,  between  Chestnut  aud  Walnut. 

William  Clarkson,  Front  Street,  between  Union  and  Pine. 

Abraham  Chovet,  Race  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Gerardus  Clarkson,  Pine  Street,  between  Front  and  Second. 

William  Curry,  corner  Second  and  Pine. 

Benjamin  Duffleld,  Front,  between  South  and  Almond. 

James  Dunlap,  Market,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Nathan  Dorsey,  Front,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce. 

Samuel  Duffleld,  Chestnut,  between  Second  and  Third. 

John  Foulk,  Front,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

George  Glentworth,  Arch,  between  Front  and  Secoud. 

Peter  Glentworth,  Front,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

Joseph  Goss,  Front,  between  Walnut  aud  Spruce. 

Samuel  K.  Griffith,  Union,  between  Second  and  Third. 

James  Gardette,  dentist,  corner  Third  and  Pear. 

James  Hutchinson,  Second,  between  Waluut  and  Spruce. 

Robert  Harris,  Spruce,  between  Second  and  Third. 

John  Jones,  Market,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Michael  Jennings.  Moravian  Alley  .Bread  Stie.0  . 

Jackson  .V  Smith,  Second,  between  Market  and  Chestnut. 

John  Kehlme,  Race,  between  Second  aud  Third. 
Adam  Kucher,  Second,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut. 
George  Svle.  Front,  near  Poole's  bridge. 
John  Morgan,  corner  Second  and  Spruce. 
Peter  Peres,  North  Second,  corner  Brown  Street. 
Joseph  Phiffer,  Second,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill. 
Thomas  Park,  Fourth,  between  Chestnut  and  Market. 
Benjamin  Rush.  Second,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut. 
Frederick  Rapp,  Third,  between  Race  and  Vine. 
John  Redman,  Second,  between  Market  and  Arch. 
Benjamin  Say,  Secoud,  between  Arch  and  Race. 
William  Smith,  Arch,  between  Front  and  Second. 
Samuel  Shober,  Front,  between  Almond  and  South. 
Tli. .mas  Shaw,  corner  Front  and  Callowhill. 

William  Shippen,  Second,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce. 

Benjamin  Vanleer,  Water,  between  Race  and  Vine. 
Before  proceeding  further  with  accounts  of  the 
men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, it  seems  proper  to  speak  somewhat  of  diseases, 
especially  those  that  were  epidemic  in  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  habits  of  persons 
not  skilled  in  medical  science  in  making  available 
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for  cures  or  alleviations  of  sickness  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  In  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  accu- 
racy with  which  many  traditions  of  the  curative  qual- 
ities of  certain  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  the  country 
have  descended  to  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts 
wherever  we  have  known  them. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  more  frequent  seem  the  variations  in  the 
degrees  of  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Wil- 
liam Penn  early  noticed  this  inconstancy,  and  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  it  in  his  letters  to  friends.  From 
the  mildness  of  the  first  winter  of  his  residence,  he 
was  at  first  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  had  settled  in 
the  midst  of  a  climate  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
salubrious  and  even  delectable.  The  next  year  (1683) 
was  not  so  mild,  as  the  Delaware  River  during  one 
spell  was  frozen  over.  It  is  certain  that  as  the  time 
elapsed  the  spring  season  came  on  later  and  later. 
The  native  grapes  used  to  green  by  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
springs  seem  to  have  fallen  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more 
behind  the  usual  period  of  their  return.  So  the  win- 
ters were  later  in  coming  as  they  were  in  departing. 
The  Delaware  used  often  to  freeze  by  the  middle  of 
November.  Merchants,  counting  upon  this,  were 
wont  to  hasten  in  sending  forth  their  ships,  to  avoid 
being  ice-bound.  By  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury this  necessity  was  not  wont  to  arise  until  about 
a  month  later.  Several  winters  in  that  period  of  half 
a  century  were  intensely  severe.  That  of  1697-98  was 
notably  so,  as  that  of  1702-3.  Loaded  wagons  trav- 
eled across  the  Delaware  at  Christmas  in  the  former 
year,  and  in  the  latter  such  was  the  case  early  in  Oc- 
tober. That  of  1704-5  was  so  severe  that  during  six 
weeks  no  mail  matter  was  brought  or  carried.  The 
snow  fell  to  the  average  depth  of  three  feet.  In 
1740-41  it  was  yet  more  so.  The  wild  animals,  in 
their  stress  for  food,  were  wont  to  make  their  way  to 
the  plantations  in  search  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens  maintained 
themselves  and  their  families  from  these  and  the  car- 
casses of  those  who  were  found  nearly  perished  in  the 
snow.  Other  winters  were  as  notably  mild,  as  that 
of  1824-25  and  that  of  1827-28.  In  Hazard's  "  Reg- 
ister"  there  is  much  interesting  information  to  be  ob- 
tained touching  this  subject,  which,  however,  is  to,, 
voluminous  to  be  inserted. 

The  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  those 
familiar  with  the  history  of  meteorological  phenomena 
are  that  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  underwent  con- 
siderable changes  within  a  hundred  years,  and  that  a 
greater  uniformity  was  observable  in  the  seasons. 
The  springs  became  colder  and  the  autumns  milder,1 

i  The  following  from  Watson's  '-Annals,"  referring  !■■  n 
lations,  are  Interesting:  "lie  thinks  the  mean  temperature  may  not 
have  changed,  but  that  the  climate  is  altered 
lessconflued  than  formerly  to  tie,,  0 
warrant  a  belief  that  the  winters  v.  '  "  l71'    l1"" 


yet  these  frequent  abrupt  variations  continued,  and 
produced  their  natural  crops  of  sickness. 

Allusion  has  been  made  hi 
sickly  seasons  spoken  of  by  Noah  Webster  and  others. 

The  excessive  cold  of  the  winter  of  1697  98  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  influenza,  which,  but  in, ire  so  farther 
north  than  in  Philadelphia,  took  on  the  form  of  ty- 
phoid pneumonia.  Two  years  afterward,  in 
1699,  the  city  was  visited  by  a  most  malignant  sick- 
ness, to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Harbadoes 
distemper,  though  there  doe-  not  seem  to  !„•  any 
evidence  that  it  was  directly  imported  from  that 
island,  and  it  was  not  until  afterward  that  the 
epidemic  received  the  name  of  yellow  fever.  The 
summer  had  been  as  notably  hot  as  the  last,  but  one 
winter  had  been  cold.  The  heat  had  been  so  intense 
that  often  laborers  in  the  harvest-field  had  been  pros- 
trated, many  of  them  dying.  This  was  a  most  un- 
common occurrence  anywhere.  The  accounts  of  this 
epidemic  have  been  gathered  from  the  journals  of 
Thomas  Chalkley  and  Thomas  Story,  two  zealous 
preachers  among  the  Friends.  The  latter  was  then 
visiting  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  however, 
he  settled  upon  his  arrival,  and  was  mad, 
the  rolls,  though  he  afterward  returned  to  London, 
where  he  died  in  1742.  Chalkley  had  been  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  island  of  Tortola,  and  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1701,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  historian  Troud  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  great  virtues.  The  disease  began  about  the 
1st  of  August,  and  continued  nearly  through  Octo- 
ber. Story  tells  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  only 
season  of  abatement  of  the  awful  malady  was  during 
the  session  of  the  Friends'  Meeting. 

"In   this  distemper,"  he  says,  "had  died  six.  seven,  and  sometimes 

eight  n  day,  for  several  weeks,  there  being  few  I 

sicknes-.    Great  «„«  the  majesty  and  hand  of  the  Lord  I    Groat  was  the 
far  that  fell  .in  all  Besh I    I  -,»  no  lofty  or  airy  coo   I 
heard  anj  vam  jesting  to  more  men  to  laught, : 

„„,i.   men  t,.  mirth,  nor  extravagant  feasting  to  excite  the  lusts  and  de- 
sires of   the  flesh  above  measure.     But    every  luce  gathered  | 


sin,-.- that  time.    Be  observes  thatfhei seldom  more  than  twenty 

or  thirty  day,  in  summer  or  winter  In  which  the  met  u  | 

s,i    |n  the  former  or  falls  below  SO    in  the  latter  season     The  higher 

the  mercury  rises  in  hot  days  the  lower  it   HI 

Thus,  when  at  BO    by  day  it  falls  to  66°  at  night,  or  when  «t  only  M° 

bj  day  it  rails  only  to  56    at  nighl     The  greatest  disproportion  Is  most 

tngust.    Thewa st  weaUiei    Is  generally  In  Joly.bnl 

Intense  warm  days  are  often  felt  in  May,  June,  angujst,  in 

I  Hrrea,  lie.  south  of  tl  . 
„ly  and  in  character  « 
,rn  and  Northern  States.     Our  intense  odd  seldom  sets  in  till  abonl  the 

20th  or  Mth  of  December,  ■  As  the  da]  lengl 

so  that  the  cold,  rally  in  January     Th 

he  has  known  In  Philadelphia  was  B 

idard  temperature  of  th,  aonth  of  Jane 

Is  th lly  month  that  resembles  a  spring  month  In  the  I 

of  Europe.   The  autumn  hi 

in  October  are  the  harbingers  of  tl 

,  i,„  foreknown  bj  I    ■ 

.  it  In  the  autumn,   i  b 
rly,  owing,  probably, 
before  Tell  in  sn,,w.   Kv be  sun 

t, a,  I,  .titer  ..very  year." 


foiling  In  rain,  whe 
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and  many  hearts  were  humbled,  and  countenance.,  fallen  and  sunk, 
h.. *  tha<  wa,ted  every  moment  ,o  be  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  m 

hff.-t       !,,    Ill,-    crPOVD   " 


bered  to  the  gra 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty  perished  of  the 
disease.  Among  them  were  as  many  as  five  from  the 
family  of  Isaac  Norris,  Sr.1  The  disease  was  ever 
thought  to  have  been  imported.  Dr.  Rush,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  to  assume  that  it  might  originate 
from  local  causes. 

The  neighborhood  was  occasionally  beset  by  fever 
and  ague.  The  year  1717  was  notable  for  this  visita- 
tion. The  smallpox  made  its  entry  into  Philadelphia 
m  1710.  It  had  been  on  the  ship  on  which  Penn 
came  over  in  1682,  and  several  of  the  passengers  died 
while  at  sea,  but  we  believe  there  is  no  record  of  its 
having  invaded  the  country  at  that  time.  The  havoc 
made  in  1710  was  great.  Afterward  some  pains  were 
taken,  upon  its  recurrence,  to  keep  those  infected 
away  from  the  rest.  Such  was  the  case  in  1726  when 
it  was  imported  by  a  ship  from  England.  There  was 
a  house  called  Blue-House  Tavern,  on  South  Street  ! 
near  Tenth,  where  infected  persons  from  the  ships 
were  carried,  and  the  disease  confined  there. 

This  disease  was  the  greater  from  the  ignorance  of 
any  means  of  preventing  except  by  inoculation  and 
the  tardiness  with  which  it  was  resorted  to.     We  have 
seen  that  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  were  some  of  thorough  education.     These 
advised  inoculation,  but  the  state  of  public  opinion 
was  so  hostile  to  it  that  it  was  long  before  any  medi- 
cal man   dared  to  attempt  it.     The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  one  from  this 
cause  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  case  of  murder. 
Ine  Weekly  Mercury,  the  first  newspaper,  published 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Bradford,  contained  a  sermon  by 
a  New  England  divine,  in  which  he  styled  inocula-  j 
tion  as  "  an  unjustifiable  act,  an  infliction  of  an  evil    I 
and  a  distrust  of  God's  overruling  care  to  procure  us  i 
a  possible  future  good."     It  was  thirty  years  before 
this  superstitious  prejudice  could  be  overcome     In 
1730  the  mortality  had  been  appalling.     Among  the 
victims  were  George  Claypole  and  five  of  his  chil- 
dren.     In  the  following  year,  when  inoculation  was 
successfully  performed  upon  James  Growden,  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  was  soon  followed.     Not  all  the  phy- 
sicians practiced  it,  but  a  majority  did  as  late  as 
1830.    These  were  Kearsley,  Shippen,  Zachary,  Bond, 
Hooper,  Sommers,  and  Cadwalader.2 


'The  following  is  fron,  the  papers  left  by  him;  -This  i„  „ui„.  ,,„, 

Barbados  distemper.    The,  void  ,, t  ,, The,..,'., 

""  '"fe"" .''.""  """•"'  " ■""' ■"' bs  but  we  hear account  of  Z 

:.  ,",T \t;" * ' "« »«be 

'")    '"l>b.  but   I   never  kn-w  it  „,,  u„,rtlli   „,   „   „. 

'In™»™ix-."B*gi8te,,1f,v„ll,ylva,,i,,,»,,,,theBubject'of«The 

early  settlement  of  Coin ia,  i„   ]• ,h  ..     .,,,„     ,.'  '       "" 

"  in  ti,„  ,.„...  ,tct       ...  "uoyivania,    irs  the  t..iio»ini; : 

i,         V  ,":l  '  '  "    ' '  ,'1"1 'iphlato 

iae.  „      ,         J  ",U"  ' h""™  '"  "'"1"-'  II  convenient  for  the 

''    '""'  '""-V  '"""■"-■      r  two  that  d,d  not  take  the  s,„all- 


In  the  year  1741  the  yellow  fever  again  appeared 
tins  time  called  the  "  Palatinate  distemper,"  because 
of  its  being  brought  by  some  German  emigrants 
Noah  Webster  calls  it  the  "  American  plague;"  bul 
Dr.  Bond,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  his 
time,  if  not  in  learning,  at  least  in  judgment  pro- 
nounced this  yellow  fever,  and  declared  that  it  had 
been  imported  along  with  a  shipful  of  emigrants 
from  Dublin.  I„  17-13  the  same  disease  reappeared 
but  there  being  no  proof  of  importation,  the  appre- 
hension for  the  first  time  seemed  to  be  that  it  owed 
its  origin  to  local  influences. 

The  years  1747  and  1748  were  notable  for  sickness 

and  the  mortality   consequent  thereupon.     That  of 

the  first  seems  to  have  been  what  Noah  Webster  calls 

|      a  bilious  plague ;"  that  of  the  second,  coming  on  in 

February,  was  known  as  an  "  epidemic  pleurisy."    In 

1  i  54-55  the  mortality  was  great.     The  infection  thus 

j  received  was  called  the  "  Dutch  distemper."    This 

|  originated  from  a  disease  occurring  among  the  immi- 

1  grants   of  vessels   from    Germany,    who,   occupying 

crowded  and  poorly-ventilated  berths,  fell  ill  of  a 

distemper  that  became  so  general  as  to  have  assigned 

to  it  a  national  name. 

Without  undertaking  to  account  for  the  fact,  it  is 
certain  that  among  all  peoples,  however  uncultivated 
there  has  ever  been  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  virtues  of  various  medicinal  herbs.    Such  ac- 
quaintance will  ever  be  found  most  abundant  in  new 
communities,  as  all  will  testify  who  have  spent  much 
of  their  time  in   their   midst.     The  crone  with  her 
salves   precedes   the   physician  with  his  books  and 
apothecary  materials,  and  it  is  long  before  he  can 
entirely  supplant  her.     Indeed,  he  never  does  so  en- 
tirely, partly  because  of  the  intimate  acquaintance 
that  those   otherwise  wholly  unlearned   have  made 
with  the  provisions  that  nature  has  made  in  the 
I  woods,  the  field.,  and  the  garden.     The  history  of 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  shows  that  the  fees  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  early  physicians  were  not  lar-e 
on  account  of  the  use  of  plants  and  herbs,  which  was' 
common,  especially  among  the  poorer  class.     Ordi- 
i  nary  cases  of  sickness  were  usually  treated  by  the 
parents  or  friends,  and   it  must  be  a  ease  of  great 
danger,  or  one  requiring  surgical  operation,  when  a 
physician  or  surgeon  would  be  called.     As  the  city 
grew  in  population  and  culture,  the  knowledge  of  the 
efficacies  of  these  various  plants  became  more  and 
more   diminished,   and    the    professional    man   was 
found  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand. 

Very  many  were  those  plants.  Asthmatic  persons 
for  instance,  smoked  the  Jamestown  weed;  poke-ber- 
ries were  used  for  chronic  sores,  sour-dock  for  the  itch 
burdock  for  the  reduction  of  fevers,  everlasting  for 
poultices,  mullein  for  vapor-baths,  catmint  for  colic, 
blackberry-roots  and  berries  for  dysentery.     Many  of 


s  the  opin 


pox  by  inoculation  died ;  the  rest  all  did  well,     [i 

that  Uwould  be  »,,,,;   ,o   inoculate   the  second   .,„,, 

should  Uke  the  dteease  the  natur a, ,  and  have  a  .,.,„,,,..  ,„„, 
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these  may  be  found  to-day  in  rural  districts  remote 
from  cities.  "In  the  woods  they  also  found  medi- 
cines, much  of  which  knowledge  was  derived  from 
the  Indians,  as  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  1689,  says,  '  There 
are  also  many  curious  and  excellent  herbs,  roots,  and 
drugs  of  great  virtue,  which  make  the  Indians,  by  a 
right  application  of  them,  as  able  doctors  and  sur- 
geons as  any  in  Europe.'  The  inner  bark  of  the  oak 
and  of  the  wild  cherry-tree  were  their  tonics.  Sassafras 
roots  and  flowers  were  used  as  purifiers  and  thinners 
of  the  blood.  People  used  the  leaves  of  the  beech- 
tree  for  steeping  the  feet  in  hot  water.  Grape-vine 
sap  they  used  to  make  the  hair  grow.  Of  the  dog- 
wood-tree (its  flowers  or  bark)  they  made  a  great  cure 
for  dysentery.  The  magnolia  leaf  they  used  as  a  tea 
to  produce  sweat ;  the  berries,  put  into  brandy,  cured 
consumptions,  and  was  a  good  bitters;  the  bark  of  it 
was  used  for  dysenteries ;  it  could  cure  old  sores  by 
burning  the  wood  to  charcoal  and  mixing  the  pow- 
der of  it  with  hog's  lard.  People  used  the  root  of  the 
bayberry-bush  to  cure  toothache.  The  cedar-tree 
berries  were  used  as  a  tonic  to  strengthen  a  weak 
spine,  to  destroy  worms,  etc.  Golden-rod  was  deemed 
excellent  for  dysentery.  Boneset,  used  for  consump- 
tion and  for  agues ;  sweet  ferns,  for  bowel  complaints  ; 
pennyroyal,  excellent  to  produce  sweat  for  colds  ; 
dittany,  for  cure  of  a  fever ;  alder-buds  made  a  tea 
for  purging  the  blood ;  elderberries  were  used  for 
purges,  and  the  inner  bark  to  make  ointment  for 
burns  and  sores." '  It  was  then  customary  among  the 
more  provident  and  charitable  of  the  inhabitants  to 
cultivate  many  of  these  plants  in  their  gardens,  not 
only  for  their  own  use,  but  that  of  their  neighbors 
and  the  sick  in  general. 

Doubtless  it  was  owing  in  great  part  to  the  simple 
living  of  these  early  settlers  that  made  sickness,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  epidemics,  easily  relievable  by 
such  simple  remedies.  The  same  Gabriel  Thomas' 
opinions  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Indian  physi- 
cians must  be  taken  with  some  allowance  when  we 
remember  his  hostility,  or  at  least  his  prejudice,  against 
professional  men,  whether  physicians  or  lawyers.  Out- 
side of  these  he  was  a  man  ready  to  praise  the  most 
of  what  he  saw  in  his  travels,  and  some  things  he  said 
spoke  well  for  those  women  whose  best  and  favorite 
doings  were  in  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  aid  in  the  way  most  natural  to  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

The  attention  of  leading  medical  nun  was  earlj 
called  to  the  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  habitual 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  College  of  Physicians,  in 
1787,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Bush, 
Jones,  and  Griffitts,  to  memorialize  the  Legislature 
upon  the  subject;  and  afterward  another  committee, 
consisting  of  the  two  former  and  Dr.  Parke,  memo- 
rialized Congress  upon  the  subject.  Among  other 
things  said  in  the  address  was  the  following  : 


■ 


>  beheld  with  regret  the  feeble  Influence  of 
Bllgioil  in  restraining  the  evil*  which  they  have  enumer- 
ated. They  centre  their  hopes,  therefore,  of  an  effectual  remedy  for 
them  in  the  wisdom  and  powerof  the  United  stafc-s;  ami  in  behalf  of 
the  intereBtn  of  humanity,  to  which  their  profession  ia  closely  allied, 
they  thus  publi.ly  entreat  the  Congress,  by  their  obligation  to  protect 
tlie  livt'B  of  their  constituents,  and  by  their  regard  t"  the  character  of 
our  nation,  and  to  the  rank  of  onr  species  In  thescaleol  bel 
pose  such  heavy  duties  upon  all  distilled  spirits  as  shall  I 
restrain  theix  Intemperate  use  in  our  country." 

The  members  present  at  the  adoption  of  this  ad- 
dress were  John  Redman,  president;  John  Jones, 
vice-president ;  Robert  Harris,  Nicholas  B.  Waters, 
Thomas  Parke,  William  Carrie,  Benjamin  S.  Barton, 
Nathan  Dorsey,  Benjamin  Rush,  Michael  Leib,  Wil- 
liam W.Smith,  Adam  Kuhn,  and  Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
secretary.  The  names  on  the  adoption  of  the  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature,  and  not  on  the  above  list, 
are  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  George  Glentworth,  James 
Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Duflield,  Benjamin  Say,  John 
Carson,  John  R.  B.  Rogers.  Among  the  diseases 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  the  me- 
morialists "would  only  mention  the  drops} 
palsy,  apoplexy,  melancholy,  and  madness,  which 
too  seldom  yield  to  the  power  of  medicine;"  and  tin  y 
maintain  that  the  "inconveniences  arising  from  exces- 
sive labor,  heat,  or  cold  are  to  be  removed  with  much 
more  safety  and  certainty  by  the  use  of  cider  and  malt 
liquors." 

These  physicians  abstained  from  the  utterance  of 
any  other  opinions  upon  the  subject  than  those 
which  lay  in  the  line  of  their  profession.  Whatevei 
views  may  be  indulged  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
legislation  they  sought,  their  action  in  the  premises 
evinces  that  they  were  men  who  seriously  desired 
whatever  means  were  feasible  for  the  prevention  of 
human  suffering  and  the  conservation  of  the  health, 
physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  community. 

In  the  above  list  Dr.  William  Currie  was  one  of 
the  most  gifted,  and  by  his  writings  became  most 
widely  known,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
His  professional  Studies  were  conducted  under  Dr. 
K  ear-ley,  in  Philadelphia,  though  after  his  admission 
to  practice  he  settled  in  Chester,  and  there  remained, 
and  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of  thi 
to  Congress  that  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He 
became  specially  distinguished  by  his  pra 
views  of  yellow  fever.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
highly  contagious.  At  lir^t  he  believed  that  the  dis- 
ease was  wholly  of  foreign  origin,  but  he  afterward 
gave  up  this  opinion,  and  while  he  admitted  thai  it 

might  originate   from    local    cause-.,  he   never  yielded 

the  question  of  contagion.     He  discussed  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  disease  with  many  of 
the  leading  physicians  abroad.    This  correspondence, 
however,  was  lost.     He  published  in  179! 
"An  Historical  Account  of  the  Climate  and  Diseases 

.'.I  States,"  a  most  ambitious  undertaking 
for  one  whose  professional  engrossments  prevented  his 

to  the  several  States  whose  history  in  these 

respects   he  undertook   to  give.      But  he  availed    him- 
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self  of  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  from  every 
source.  His  notion  appears  to  have  been  the  collec- 
tion of  all  facts  possible  of  ascertainment,  with  a  view 
some  time  thereafter  to  write  a  more  studied  and  elab- 
orate account,  an  intention  that  was  postponed  for 
other  work,  as  his  "Treatise  on  Epidemic  Bilious 
Fevers,"  his  "  View  of  the  Diseases  Most  Preva- 
lent in  the  United  States,"  and  his  "General  View 
of  the  Principal  Theories  or  Doctrines  which  have 
Prevailed  at  Different  Periods  up  to  the  Present 
Time." 

The  hostility  that  had  been  shown  in  the  matter  of 
inoculation  was  indulged  against  vaccination,  and 
Dr.  Currie  was  one  of  those  who  were  specially 
active  in  extending  the  knowledge  and  blessing  of 
the  latter.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society.  His  intention  had  been 
to  publish  another  more  extensive  and  carefully  elab- 
orated work  upon  the  theory  of  fever,  but  his  labors 
had  been  so  arduous,  and  several  domestic  afflictions 
were  so  grievous,  that  for  several  years  before  his 
death  he  was  incapacitated  for  intellectual  labor. 
He  died  in  1829. 

At  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  Dr.  John 
Carson  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Heretofore  he  had  been  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  died  shortly  afterward, 
and  without  entering  upon  the  duties.  Then  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley  was  chosen.  This  is  a  name  quite 
notable  in  the  history  of  American  literature,  though 
mostly  in  matters  other  than  those  of  our  present 
studies.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  educated 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Dissenters,  and  became  one  of 
their  leading  divines.  Several  of  his  sons  had  gone 
to  America.  These  he  followed,  arriving  about  the 
year  1794.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  offered  the 
professorship,  but  declined  it,  and  removed  to  the 
town  of  Northumberland,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent.  He  had  written  quite  a  number  of  works  be- 
fore leaving  his  native  country,  and  many  more  in 
this.  His  publications  amounted  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, on  science,  politics,  philosophy,  morals,  and  re- 
ligion. Lord  Brougham  said  of  him,  that  of  all  vol- 
uminous writers  he  had  the  fewest  readers,  though 
he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  his  genius  and  personal 
worth: 

"That  he  was  a  most  able,  most  industrious,  most  successful]  student 

ot   nature  is  clear,  and  that  his  name  will  forever  tic  held  in  giatcfnl  le 

membranes  by  all  win.  cultivate  physical  science,  and  placed  among 
those  ol  it-  most  eminent  maetere,  is  unquestionable.    That  he  was  a 

pnf.-i  iK  conscientious  man  in  all  the  opinions  which  be  embraced,  and 

sincere  In  all  be  published  respecting  uthei   sol  i  .  i  -.  ..pi  .  ,n  -  o.pmlh 

lie  was  also  upright  ami  honorable  in  nil  bis  dealings, 

and  justly  beloved  by  his  latnily  and  friends  as  a  man  spotless  in  all  the 

relations  ol  life 

On  the  declination  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  James 
Woodhouse  was  elected,  and  continued  in  thai  pro- 
fessorship until  his  death,  in  1809.  He  was  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  and  took  his  degree  of  A. IS.  at  the 


University  in  1787.  Afterward  he  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Rush,  taking  his  degree  in  1792,  at  the  first 
commencement  after  the  union  of  the  college  and 
University.     He   had   borne   some   part  as   medical 

I  assistant  in  the  army,  and  had  become  so  distin- 
guished in  chemistry  that  he  was  proposed  for  the 
chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  by  Dr.  Adam  Sey- 
bert,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the 
country.  But  in  this  he  was  defeated.  Woodhouse 
was  represented  to  be  a  man  unusually  felicitous,  not 
only  in  the  delivery  of  lectures,  but  in  the  manip- 

|  ulation  of  experiments.  Dr.  Priestley  admired  him 
much,  and  was  fond  of  expressing  high  praise  of  him. 
He  became  somewhat  of  a  follower  of  the  doctor's 
theories,  particularly  that  relating  to  phlogiston.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  Redman  Coxe. 

Dr.  Coxe  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Rush,  and  at 
London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh.  He  was  born  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1773,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia 
in  1796,  where  he  died  March  22,  1864.     He  was  port 

!  physician  in  1798,  during  the  yellow-fever  visitation  ; 
was  several  years  a  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 

i  Hospital  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  ;  pro- 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 

I  nia  in  1809-18,  and  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
from   1818  to  1835.     He  published  "On  Inflamma- 

|  tion,"  8vo,  1794;  "Importance,  Etc.,  of  Medicine," 
8vo,    1800;    "Vaccination,"   8vo,   1800;    "  Combus- 

1  tion,"  etc.,  8vo,  1811 ;  "  American  Dispensatory," 
8vo,  1827;  "Refutation  of  Harvey's  Claim  to  the 
Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  8vo, 
1834;  "  Female  Biography ;'"  "  Recognition  of  Friends 
in  Another  World,"  12mo,  1845;  edited  Philadelphia 
M,di, -<il  Museum,  6  vols.  8vo,  1805,  new  series,  1811 ; 
Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  5  vols.  8vo,  1813. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 

j  medical  fraternity  of  his  time,  not  only  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  in  general  literature.  He  gave  up  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Materia   Medica  in  the  University  in 

I  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  George  B.  Wood. 
The  same  year  obstetrics  was  left  by  Dr.  Dewees,  and 
devolved  upon  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge. 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood  was  born  in  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
March  13,  1797,  and  after  his  graduation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1818,  was,  in  1822,  made 
professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  from  which  he  was  promoted,  in 
1831,  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica.  In  1835  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1850  the  position  of  professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  In  1S60  he  resigned  this  office 
and  retired  from  professional  life.  For  the  preceding 
twenty-four  years  he  was  engaged  in  medical  teach- 
ing as  attending  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. He  was  a  voluminous  and  successful  author. 
The  most  famous  of  his  productions,  the  "United 
States  Dispensatory,"  survives  him,  and  the  latest 
(the  fifteenth)  edition  has  had  a  very  large  sale.    The 
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fourteenth  edition,  which  was  published  during  his 
lifetime,  reached  an  edition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies.  He  and  Dr.  Franklin  Bache  orig- 
inally wrote  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
uniformity  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  their 
object  was  fully  accomplished.  Dr.  Wood's  great 
treatise  on  the  practice  of  medicine  was  published  in 
1847,  and  rapidly  ran  through  six  editions.  In  1856 
he  published  a  treatise  on  "Therapeutics  and  Phar- 
macology," which  reached  a  third  edition.  He  was 
also  the  auther  of  two  volumes  of  "Memoirs  and 
Addresses  and  Biographical  Memoirs,"  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  of  the  "  History 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  of  nu- 
merous scattered  papers  and  reviews.  Acquiring  a 
fortune  by  marriage,  and  enjoying  for  many  years  a 
large  professional  income,  Dr.  Wood  was  enabled  to 
give  great  pecuniary  aid  to  various  medical  institu- 
tions, and  was  widely  known  as  a  public  and  private 
benefactor.  Leaving  no  issue,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament  about  one-fourth  of  his  estate  was  bestowed 
upon  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  much  of 
the  remainder  upon  various  other  charities. 

Heretofore  chemistry  had  been  regarded  as  a  sci- 
ence not  necessarily  connected  intimately  with  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, putting  it  in  the  same  category  with  botany 
and  natural  history,  had  adopted  a  resolution  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  medi- 
cal department,  although,  of  course,  they  did  not  ex- 
clude physicians  from  appointment  to  it.  This  resolu- 
tion seemed  to  the  medical  faculty  to  derogate  from  the 
repute  and  the  responsibilities  of  that  element  of  their 
profession.  Chief  Justice  McKean,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  to  whom  complaints  had  been  made 
in  this  behalf,  requested  an  opinion  in  writing  from 
such  of  the  medical  faculty  as  felt  most  concern  upon 
the  subject.  At  that  time  Dr.  Physick  was  a  member, 
whom  we  must  mention  at  some  length  hereafter. 
He  joined  with  Wistar,  Rush,  and  Barton  in  a  letter 
that,  concise  as  it  was,  put  the  science  on  tin-  basis  to 
which  it  was  entitled.1 


1  It  runs  thus,  after  getting  to  the  subjecl 
ticularly  expedient  that  the  professor  of  Chemistry  should  have  »  full 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine,  l>ec;iuse  very  many  valuable  ai- 

ticlesof  the  materia  medfcaare  derived  ft Intnistry  ;  and  the  nature 

of  these  articles  can  only  be  understood  hy  a  person  who  bs    B  I    "  i 
tent  knowledge  both  of  chemistry  and  medicine.    The  students,  who 
almOBt  exclusively  support  the  professm  -In]   ..f  '  h.    ,    i 
to  do  so  in  consequence  of  its  application  to  phiirmaj  )  and  tin  diffl  rant 
branches  of  medicine,  viz.:  physiology, pathology,  therapi  n 
medica,  and  the  practice  of  phytic.    No  man  can  teat  I.  i 
he  has  had  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  ol  medli  ine,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  physiology  and  tt Moo   loan  i 

science  above-mentioned  can  only  be  taught  by  a  chemist  who  under 
stands  them. 

"The  teaching  of  chemistry  in  this  University  has  hlth 
fined  to  the  professors  of  medicine,  and  the  success  attending  this  ar- 
rangement appears  to  us  good  reason  for  continuing  it." 

After    calling  attention   to   the   fart   that  the  science   v. 

medical  professors  in  all  the  universl 

where  it  was  most  intimately  connected  with  tt 

conclusion, — 


Along  with  anatomy  and  obstetri 
surgery,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  fir.  Wil- 
liam Shippen  (Junior)  had  his  hands  full  of  other 
things  besides  his  favorite  study.  But  even  in  Edin- 
burgh surgery  had  not  been  considered  of 
individual  importance  to  be  taught  separately  from 
anatomy.  The  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  hav- 
ing been  founded  upon  this,  the  Alma  M 
first  faculty,  it  was  not  more  than  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  infant  might  nut  anticipate  the 
parent  institution  in  new  developments,  "1  i 
did  so  in  this  particular.  Not  that  effort 
been  made  in  Edinburgh  to  assign  a  separate  chair  to 
surgery.  But  this  was  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Munro  was 
professor  of  Anatomy  there,  ami  lie  regarded  the 
movement  as  an  interference  with  his  province,  and 
it  was  many  years  before  a  chair  of  surgery  was 
thought  of  separately  from  anatomy.  The  separation 
was  made  sooner  in  Philadelphia,  and  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  this 
country  has  produced  in  any  department  ol  endeavor. 
Philip  Syng  Physick  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
:  born  in  17G8.  His  father,  Edmund  Physick,  had 
emigrated  from  England  some  years  before,  had  held 
office  under  the  provincial  government,  and  was  one 
|  of  the  agents  for  the  Penn  family.  The  sun  received 
!  bis  preliminary  education  at  the  Friends'  Academy, 
in  Fourth  Street,  near  Chestnut,  then  kepi  by  Robert 
Proud,  the  historian.  The  family  residing  out  of  town, 
the  boy  boarded  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Todd,  whose 
widowed  daughter-in-law  afterward  became  the  wile 
of  President  Madison,  lie  took  his  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arte  in  1785  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Within  a  month  afterward  he  began  hi-  medical 
studies  under  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  the  professor  of  Bot- 
any and  Materia  Medica  in  the  medical 
Here  he  continued  three  year-  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Physick  was  one  who  seemed  to  have  been 
driven  most  reluctantly  into  the  career  which  he  was 
afterward  to  adorn.  A  violent  shock  to  his  sensibili- 
ties, received  when  witnessing  surgical  operations  ami 

the  setting  up  a  human  skeleton  in  the  college,  which 

was  on  Fifth  Street,  opposite  to  [Independence  Square, 
led  him  to  ask,  and  even  to  beseech,  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  relinquish  a  pursuil  ell  himself 

to  he  wholly  unfitted.     1  Hi t  the  parent  was  unrelent- 
ing, and  he  went  back  to  his  work  with    I 
that  could  not  have  been  greater,  if  he  had  fell  -r.  atesl 
eagerness  to   learn   its   principles    and    practice   it- 
It  ha-  been  regarded  fortunate  l'or  Dr.  I'hv-ick  that 

in  youth  he  had  not  thought  of  bee ing  a  practical 

surgeon,  and  so  a  greater  portion  of  hi-  studies  waa 
devoted  to  principles,  instead  of  learning  the  facile 


■  We  i  eg  have  to  say  that  our  pn.fc*~.r  of  Chemistry  has  always 

the  qualifications  of  the  respective  •  mch  of  their 

i  examining  inaugut  J 
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use  of  surgical  instruments.  He  set  out  to  learn  thor-  besides  attention  to  the  medical  lectures,  he  became 
oughly  whatever  was  to  be  learned,  not  only  in  what  habilitated  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  In  one  year  he 
might  become  his  special  pursuit,  but  whatever  might     obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in 


be  thought  cognate  or  ancillary  to  it.  While  in  Dr. 
Kuhn's  office  he  attended  the  latter 's  lectures  on  bot- 
any and  materia  medica,  and  those  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors in  the  college.  He  might  have  obtained  his 
degree  here;  but  he  determined  to  study  much  abroad 
before  setting  up  in  his  profession.  With  this  view 
he  went  abroad  in  1789,  and  became  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  London.  The  latter  was  then 
surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  There  was  an  an- 
ecdote characteristic  of  the  abruptness  of  this  emi- 
nent surgeon.  When  Mr.  Physick,  the  father,  asked 
what  test-books  it  might 
be  necessary  for  his  son  to 
obtain,  Hunter,  leading 
both  into  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  pointing  to  the 
bodies  lying  ready  for  the 
knife,  answered,  "These 
are  the  books  your  son 
has  to  study :  the  others 
are  fit  for  very  little." 
The  aptness  and  fidelity 
evinced  by  the  student 
led  to  his  beiug  soon  taken 
as  assistant  in  experi- 
ments, and  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  of- 
fice of  house-surgeon,  he 
was  elected  to  it  on  the 
recommendation  of  his 
preceptor.  This  position 
was  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice. While  under  blie 
pupilage  of  Mr.  Hunter 
he  became  associated  on 
friendly  terms  with  others 
eminent,  or  soon  to  be,  in 
the  profession,  as  Jenner, 
Grey,  Kingston,  Sir  Ev- 
erard  Howe,  Mr.  Lynn, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle. 
He  remained  with  Hunter 

about  two  years  and  a  half.  His  progress  had  been 
so  prodigious,  and  he  bad  in  other  ways  so  com- 
mended himself  to  him,  that  he  was  offered  a  resi- 
dence in  his  house  and  a  partnership.  He  might 
have  obtained  a  great  practice  in  London,  even  upon 
hi- own  separate  endeavors,  for  it  bad  become  to  be 
generally  said  that  his  action  as  house-surgeon  at  St. 
George's  had  placed  that  institution  upon  a  basis 
quite  above  what  it  had  rested  upon  heretofore.  But 
his  intention  always  had  been  to  return  to  his  native 
city.  And  yet  he  desired  to  qualify  himself  yet  fur- 
ther for  the  needs  of  his  profession.  So,  alter  taking 
his  degree  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  I. on. Ion,  he 
thereafter  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where, 


the  fall   of   1792,   when   twenty-four   years   of  age, 
returned  to  Philadelphia. 

The  rapid  success  of  his  predecessors  was  not  to  be 
repeated  in  his  case.  They  were  the  pioneers  who 
with  abundant  facilities  had  gone  upon  a  field  ready 
for  their  exertions.  Philadelphia  was  now  rich  in  the 
fame  of  its  physicians  and  medical  institutions.  A 
young  man,  however  gifted  and  so  known,  must  wait, 
especially  if  like  Physick,  to  be  above  learning  the 
art  to  talk  of  his  advantages  and  put  forward  his 
claims.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  resort  to  such  arts, 
and  so  he  long  remained 
without  practice  sufficient 
for  his  maintenance.  In 
speaking  of  his  experience 
in  this  behalf,  be  said 
once.  "I  walked  the  pave- 
ments of  Philadelphia, 
after  my  return  from 
Europe,  for  nearly  three 
years  without  making  as 
much  by  my  practice  as 
put  soles  on  my  shoes,  and 
such  were  my  discourage- 
ments and  dissatisfaction 
that  I  would  have  sold  the 
fee  simple  of  my  pro- 
fession for  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  never  again 
have  felt  a  pulse  in  the 
capacity  of  a  physician." 
The  next  year  was  1793, 
notable  in  the  history 
of  Philadelphia  for  the 
scourge  of  the  yellow 
fever.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  August,  and 
disappeared  only  with  the 
coming  of  frost.  Such 
was  the  terror  of  its  rav- 
ages that  multitudes  tied 
and  remained  away  until 
it  was  abated.  Some  days  the  deaths  were  more  than 
one  hundred.  The  mortality  amounted  to  over  three 
thousand,  an  enormous  figure  for  a  town  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Most  of  those  that  could 
get  away  did  so.  One  of  the  gazettes,  published 
during  the  epidemic,  in  an  issue  of  about  the  1st  of 
October,  said  that  at  that  writing  there  were  not  more 
than  three  thousand  persons  left  in  the  city.  This 
statement,  however,  was  an  under-estimate,  as  -t  atistics 
pertaining  to  the  plague  prepared  afterward  and  pub- 
lished showed.  Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  know 
more  extensively  of  this  subject  than  we  can  give  in  a 
chapter  thus  limited,  are  referred  to  a  "statement  of 
the  number  of  houses,  deaths,  etc.,  in  the  respective 
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streets,  alleys,  and  courts  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 
The  number  of  dead  on  Market  Street  and  northward 
was  1178;  south  of  Market  Street,  1068;  Northern 
Liberties  and  Southwark,  541 ;  in  all,  2728.  Of  the 
inhabitants,  22,929  remained  in  the  city,  and  11,906 
fled. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  the 
house  known  as  Bush  Hill,  the  property  of  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  was  taken  by  the  authorities  for  a 
hospital,  and  Dr.  Physick,  together  with  Drs.  Cath- 
rall,  Leib,  and  Annan,  attended  to  patients  occa- 
sionally. The  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Physick  in 
this  trying  time,  his  courage  and  his  skill,  served  to 
put  him  on  a  better  footing  than  that  of  the  year 
before,  when  he  was  said  to  have  been  forced  to  the 
necessity  for  support  to  agree  to  practice  in  several 
families  at  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars  each  for  the  year. 
He  was  especially  commended  by  Dr.  Rush,  with 
whom  he  frequently  had  occasion  to  consult.  Rush 
wrote  an  account  of  the  fever,  in  which  he  often  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  young  physician.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  assigned  a  position  in  the 
Dispensary  of  Philadelphia.  Alter  this  bis  rise  was 
easy  and  rapid. 

According  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Rush,  there  were 
not  very  many  of  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia 
who,  from  first  to  last,  remained  at  their  posts.  The 
scourge  was  so  terrific  and  the  mortality  so  appalling 
that  some  of  these  fled  along  with  the  multitudes. 
Several  who  remained  died  while  faithfully  serving 
the  sick  of  all  conditions.  Dr.  Physick  was  one 
who  never  left  the  city,  and  as  a  result  he  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  success.  He  had  been  seized  with 
the  fever  himself,  and  when  restored  to  health  went 
back  to  his  work.  The  dread  pestilence  returned  in 
1797,  and,  what  is  of  most  rare  occurrence,  he  was 
seized  with  it  again.  Dr.  Rush  spoke  of  this  as  one 
of  the  three  cases  he  had  known  in  1793,  and  two  in 
a  brief  visitation  of  the  distemper  in  1794.  The 
mortality  was  very  great  in  1797,  but  not  equal  to 
that  of  1793  in  the  ratio  of  the  population  of  tin' 
city.  It  was  especially  great  among  the  physicians. 
nine  of  whom  perished.  Beside  Dr.  Physick,  Drs. 
Reynolds,  Strong,  Boys,  Benjamin,  DufSeld,  Hay- 
worth,  Church,  and  Caldwell  were  stricken,  but  re- 
covered. Contemporary  records  speak  in  the  highest 
language  of  praise  of  the  profession  during  this 
season.  Among  those  physicians  who  fell  victims  to 
the  disease  was  Dr.  Annan,  an  attendant  al  the  Bush 
Hill  Hospital,  in  1793.  Another,  Dr.  Pleasants,  had 
retired  to  the  country,  but  feeling  himself  called  on  to 
confront  danger,  he  returned  to  the  city  and  gave  his 
lifeas  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  benevolence. 
The  case  of  Dr.  Thompson  was  of  a  still  n 
ling  and  melancholy  nature.  "  lie  had  been  married 
in  the  evening,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  within  two 
hours  felt  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  approaching. 
The  family  were  alarmed.     The  bride   room  was  re- 


moved, and  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  leaving 
In-  unfortunate  at  once  a  widow  and  a  brii 

The  history  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  is 
interesting.    During  the  year  1797  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  wash  We  have 
seen  that  eight  of  this  Dumber  u.  re  carried  off  by  tin- 
fever,  and  a  goodly  number  oi 

by  it  for  various  periods,  leaving  only  seven  or  eight 
to  administer  to  the  sick.  These  had  to  attend  at 
hospitals  and  private  residences.  By  this  lime  the 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill  had  been  fitted  up  and  known 
as  the  City  Hospital.  Through  the  generosity  of 
several  of  the  citizens,  at  the  head  of  whom 
phen  Girard,  it  had  been  remodeled  after  the  expe- 
rience of  1793,  and  rendered  far  more  efficai 
its  purposes.2  It  had  been  only  irregularly  that  I>r 
Physick  attended  there,  and  it  was  owing  to  Girard 
that  it  was  put  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could 
render  greater  good. 

After  all  that  Stephen  Girard  did  for  the  poor 
of  his  adopted  country,  this  was  his  noblest  work. 
When  he  saw  the  condition  of  Bush  Hill 
work  to  reform  it.  Ready  in  his  assistance  was  Peter 
Hilm,  another  citizen  of  foreign  extraction.  They 
might  have  fled  with  the  multitudes  who  were 
stricken  with  panic  by  the  dreaded  disease,  but  they 
remained  behind  ;  and  it  is  simply  wonderful  to  read  of 
the  unflagging  charities  they  bestowed,  both  in  work 
and  in  money,  in  every  emergency.  All  the  world 
knows  of  the  great  institution  which  hears  his  name. 
and  which  he  established  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  But  few  know  that  he  took  in  hand  Bush  ilill 
Hospital  in  the  midst  of  its  unlimited  disorder  and 
filth,  and,  day  by  day,  traveled  to  it  on  foot  and 
waited  upon  its  inmates,  serving  in  every  office,  even 
the  lowest  and  most  loathsome.  Great  numbers  of 
the  sufferers  languished  and  died  in  his  arm-.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  disgust  and  horn 
be  would  only  dispose  the  putrid  eases  with  whatever 
decency  was  possible,  and  without  resting,  and  even 
without  stopping  to  cleanse  himself  of  the  excretions 
that  had  been  voided  upon  him,  repair  to  another 
couch  to  repeal  the  rOle  of  horror. 

In    the   experience   of  this    remarkahle  man.   -ome 

things  mii-t  have  occurred  <>f  a  striking  character 

which  led   to  the   hostility  which   later  in  life  he  felt 


1  Dr.  John  Bell's  sketch  of  Dr.  I'hjuick. 
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toward  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  toward  physi- 
cians. There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  regular  attendance  of  physicians  at  the 
hospital,  especially  that  so  many  of  them  had  gone 
away  from  the  city,  and  it  must  have  been  that  some 
of  the  clergymen,  when  so  many  of  their  flocks  had 
fled,  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  a  greater  duty 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  wanderers  than  remain  and 
perish  among  the  poor,  and  so  leave  the  former 
to  roam  without  shepherds.  At  all  events  Stephen 
Girard,  rich  as  he  was,  selfish  as  he  might  be  sus-  j 
pected  of  being,  stayed  with  the  unfortunate,  tended 
them  when  sick  with  his  own  hands,  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  few  physicians  be  could  employ,  and 
buried  the  dead  with  whatever  decency  was  possible. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  managers  of  Bush  Hill  in  1793  and  Dr. 
Physick,  with  other  physicians,  whose  services  were 
sometimes  employed  there.  Dr.  Deveze  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Duffield,  as  it  now  seems,  were  most  prom- 
inent in  the  professional  service  which  they  rendered 
there.  To  the  former  the  committee  allowed  fifteen 
hundred  and  to  the  latter  five  hundred  dollars.  As 
evidence  of  the  exigency  of  affairs  then  prevailing,  we 
mention  the  fact  that  the  house  physicians— Morrice, 
Guisard,  and  Muliner,  and  Lefer,  the  apothecary — 
only  received  four  dollars  a  day  each  for  their  services,  i 

In  the  season  of  1797  the  Bush  Hill  physicians  ! 
were  Drs.  Samuel  Duffield  and  Edward  Stevens,  as- 
sisted by  Drs.  Sayer,  Dobel,  John  Redman  Coxe, 
Samuel  Pleasants,  Michael  Leib,  and  John  Church. 
The  services  rendered  by  these  men  were  such  that 
the  Board  of  Health  voted  to  such  as  were  alive  after 
the  epidemic,  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  fallen, 
each  a  share  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  valued  at 
five  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  following  year,  1798,  the  fever  again  ap- 
peared, and  with  yet  more  disastrous  results.  In 
this  season,  Dr.  Physick,  who  had  now  become  quite 
eminent,  was  physician  in  charge  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital, as  Bush  Hill  was  now  called.  His  assistant  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  who  died  at  his  post.  From  the 
history  of  this  scourge  of  1798,  written  by  Thomas 
Condy  and  Richard  Folwell,  we  learn  the  names  of 
the  physicians  who  remained  in  the  city  during  its 
continuance.  The  list  shows  from  its  meagreness 
that  very  many  must  have  gone  away,  for  the  popu- 
lation was  then  near  seventy  thousand.  The  names 
given  were  Physick  and  Cooper,  Hush,  Wistar,  Grif- 
fitts,  Gallagher,  Moore,  Caldwell,  Harris,  Proudfit, 
Connover,  Leib,  Boys,  Church,  the  two  Duffields, 
St, •wait,  Parke,  Strong,  Bigelow,  Pfeffer,  Kincaid, 
Irixo,  Yeatman,  Mayer,  La  Roche,  Pascalis,  and 
Devirier.  Drs.  Dewees,  Sayer,  and  Currie  also  re- 
mained, as  appears  from  other  testimony. 

What  had  specially  intensified  the  horror  of  the 
disease  heretofore  had  been  the  idea  thai  it  was  con- 
tagious. By  this  time,  however,  from  careful  study 
of  its  spread,   both    in   Philadelphia   and  in   other 


places  where  it  had  appeared,  this  idea  began  to  be 
rejected.  Dr.  Deveze  had  maintained,  as  early  as 
1794,  that  it  was  not  contagious.  To  this  opinion 
Dr.  Physick  now  agreed.  This  knowledge  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  friends  of  those  who  were  smitten, 
when  they  could  tend  them  upon  removal  to  places 
of  security,  without  fear  of  the  results  of  contact. 

One  of  the  resorts  improvised  for  the  service  of  the 
infected  was  at  Master's  Place,  about  two  miles  out  of 
town,  on  the  Germantown  road.  There  was  another 
at  the  wigwam,  between  Race  and  Vine  Streets, 
near  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  Large  numbers 
were  treated  in  these  two  receptacles.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  this  season,  while  the  mortality  among 
the  people  should  have  been  greater,  that  among  the 
physicians  was  less.  Death,  however,  had  a  smaller 
number  from  whom  to  select  his  victims,  and  the  most 
of  that  number  had  already  fallen  a  prey  in  the  war 
in  which  they  so  heroically  persisted  in  contending. 

During  the  several  visitations  of  the  epidemics  the 
physicians,  especially  the  ablest  among  them,  studied 
with  unceasing  pains  in  the  midst  of  their  ministra- 
tions ;  notably  Dr.  Physick,  particularly  by  post- 
mortem examinations.  He,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Cathrall,  agreed  in  announcing  that  the  black  yomit 
proceeded  from  inflammation  in  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  they  gauged  their  treat- 
ment according  to  this  rationale.  The  marked  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Physick  in  the  treatment  enhanced  yet 
higher  his  already  fine  reputation,  and  he  received  at 
the  abatement  of  the  fever  a  present  of  silver  plate  of 
great  value  from  the  managers  of  the  hospital. 

We  have  seen  that  surgery  heretofore  had  been 
united  with  anatomy  and  obstetrics.  The  reputation 
acquired  by  Dr.  Physick  as  a  surgeon  was  such  as  to 
make  him  feel  justified  in  starting  a  class  upon  his 
favorite  study.  This  he  did  in  the  year  1800.  Of 
course  he  could  expect  few,  if  indeed  any,  students 
except  among  those  young  men  who  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  other  branches,  with  the  view 
to  become  practicing  physicians.  The  intercourse 
between  him  and  Dr.  Rush  had  become  specially 
friendly  during  their  services  side  by  side  in  so  many 
disastrous  campaigns.  Dr.  Rush  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  and  he  lent  his  influence  to 
the  project  of  the  young  man,  who  was  now  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  Young  men,  students  of  the 
University,  came  to  his  lectures  in  such  numbers  that 
finally  the  trustees  were  driven  to  separate  surgery 
from  the  branches  with  which  it  had  heretofore  been 
joined,  and  make  it  a  separate  chair,  and  invite 
Physick  to  occupy  it.  Before  this  students  had  not 
been  specially  required  to  study  surgery  before  get- 
ting their  degrees.  On  the  election  of  Physick  this 
was  changed,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board 
rendering  attendance  upon  surgical  lectures  a  neces- 
sary preliminary.  This  action  occurred  in  June, 
1805.  It  was  thus  that  surgery  rose  to  its  legitimate 
position  earlier  in   Philadelphia  than  in   Edinburgh. 
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Coincident  with  this  event  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Ship- 
pen  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He 
survived  this  appointment  three  years,  having  died  in 
1808.  Two  years  after  this  anatomy  underwentanother 
subtraction,  that  of  obstetrics.  It  is  probably  less 
curious  that  the  importance  of  the  latter  branch  should 
have  been  so  long  overlooked  than  that  of  surgery.  A 
natural  event  of  such  constant  recurrence  among  all 
classes,  with  infrequent  attendance  of  death,  it  was 
generally  believed  for  a  long  time,  might  be  left  to 
professional  persons  in  that  sex  to  which  such  events 
were  confined.  Added  to  this  is  the  sensitive  deli- 
cacy with  which  women,  no  matter  of  how  humble 
condition,  shrink  from  the  approach  of  men  at  such 
times.  The  professional  midwivesof  those  timesdoubt- 
less  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  this  infirmity, 
if  it  can  justly  be  so  styled,  and  none  more  than  i 
physioians  know  the  confidence  with  which  such  ex- 
perts are  wont  to  vaunt  their  success  in  this  the  prin- 
cipal field  of  their  professional  endeavors.  We  have 
seen  somewhere  an  advertisement  of  a  noted  mid- 
wife who  claimed,  in  a  practice  of  some  thirty  years> 
to  have  brought  twelve  hundred  children  into  the 
world,  every  one  of  whom  lived  and  prospered. 

From  1765  uutil  1810  obstetrics  had  its  corner, 
gradually  growing  in  space,  in  the  house  of  anatomy, 
the  various  physicians  getting  fees,  when  possible,  in 
cases  where  the  midwives  were  suspected  to  be  not 
wholly  adequate  for  the  responsibilities  of  most  try- 
ing occasions.  Dr.  Shippen  had  done  faithful  ser- 
vice, courageous  and  cool,  persistent,  but  prudent  in 
exterminating  a  prejudice  that  had  so  long  obtained 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad.  He  was  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  this  prejudice  in  Great  Britain, 
so  great  as  to  disqualify  those  who  practiced  obstetrics 
from  becoming  licentiates  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  when  the  few  who  did  were.regarded,even 
by  physicians,  as  condescending  from  the  deportment 
of  gentlemen.  If  he  was  the  father  of  medical 
science  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  yet  more  emphati- 
cally the  originator  of  that  change  in  public  senti- 
ment everywhere  which  led,  though  after  a  long  time, 
to  the  conviction  that  women  in  the  times  of  greatest 
peril  needed  the  service  of  science.1     It  was  several 

1  It  required  a  man  of  courage  to  put  in  the  newspaper  an  advertise- 
ment such  as  the  following,  that,  appeared  In  the  Pemuylvania  QactUtot 
Jan.lf176fi:  "  Dr.  Shippen,  Jr.,  having  I D  late)}  called  to  the  assiat. 

ance  of  a  nilmher  of  women  in   the  country,  in  difficult  lahors,  most  of 

u  in    1 1  ;\,.|  .    inaile  sii  by  111.,  unskillful   ohl  women  .. I  . -ill    them,  the  poor 

women  having  sutfered  extremely,  and  their  innocent  little  ones  being 

entirely  destroyed,  whose  lives  might  have  been  ea-ilv  saved  b\  pi, -p. t 

management,  and  being  informed  ut  -evei,,! 

ferent  neighborhomls  which  ha, I  proved  fatal  to  the  nut: 

infants,  and  wore  attended  with  the  most  painful  circ 

mal    to  he    related,  he   thought    it    his  duty    nor liately    to   begin    his 

intended  courses  in  midwifery,  and  has  prepared  a  proper  apparatus  for 

that  purpose,  in  order  to  instruct  those  women  win.  have  vii  toe  ■- ;li 

to  own  lloir  ignorance  and  applj  I 

gentlemen  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  that  useful  an. I  I 

of  surgery,  who  are  taking  pains  to  qualify  themselves  to  practice  in 

different  parts  of  the  country  with  safety  and  ndvatitage  to  their  fellow- 


years  after  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  Philadel- 
phia before  the  practitioners  of  midwifery  were  ad- 
mitted as  Fellows  in  the  College  at  Bdinbui 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1810,  forty-five  years  after, 
that  the  science  of  obstetrics  was  assigned  a  separate 
chair  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  chair 
was  occupied  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Thomas  i  ihalk- 
ley  James. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  the  history  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Philadelphia,  for  several  rea- 
sons; among  them  prominent  are  the  difficulties  that 
were  ever  in  the  way  of  such  enlargement,  and  dis- 
tribution of  professorships  as,  from  time  to  time,  were 

seen  to  be  necessary  by  the  eminent  a  n  | 

tuted  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence.  The  trustees,  for  the 
most  part  not  men  of  science,  were  reluctant  to  make 
changes  when  existing  thin  hem  quite 

sufficient  for  existing  needs.  It  was  ever  the  force  of 
character  and  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  cul- 
ture and  ability  in  individuals  among  the  profession 
that  wrung  consent  to  such  changes.  It  was  the 
genius  of  Physick,  indorsed  by  Rush,  and  constantly 
increasing  attendance  upon  the  former's  lectures  by 
students  of  the  University,  that  led  to  the  separation 
of  surgery  and  its  elevation  to  independi 
was  when  Wistar,  at  the  death  of  Shippen,  was 
placed  in  his  vacant  chair.  A  man  of  his  strength 
could  not  be  spared.  This,  it  i9  to  be  supposed,  lie 
knew  well  enough.  At  all  events,  not  long  alter  his 
installation  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  of 
the  University  to  separate  tin-.-  two  branches,  and 
leave  to  him  only  anatomy.  Such  an  appeal  I  rum 
such  a  man  was  equal,  if  not  to  a  demand,  at  least  a 
most  serious  remonstrance  against  being  expected  to 
discharge  a  double  set  of  duties,  each  of  which  was 
arduous  and  important  enough  to  demand  the  tiiil 
service  of  any  one  man.  The  request  was  granted, 
though  not  until  nearly  two  years  afterward,  and 
then  not  without  a  reservation  that  evinced  the  re- 
luctance with  which  they  had  come  even  tlm-  far. 
The  resolution  was  in  these  words:  "That  the  pres- 
ent establishment  of  a  professor  of  Anatomy  ami 

Midwifery  he  divided,  and  that  hereafter  there  shall 
be  a  professor  of  Anatomy  and  a  professor  of  Mid- 

v\ii.  ry,  bul  that    it    shall  not  he  necessary,  in  order  to 

obtain  the  degree  of  Docfc  .  that  the 

student  -hall  attend  the  protest, r  of  Midwifery."  It 
i-  somewhat  amusing  to  speculate  upon  the  debatinga 
in  that  honorable  body  during  the  time  in  which  this 
resolution    was    delayed     in    its    birth.      I1 

large  majority,  probably  ever)  one  among  them,  had 
come  into  the  world  without  other  aid  from  science 
than  such  as  the  professional  crone-  had  gathered 
from  experience  ami  the  tradition-  of  tie 
sors  in  the  interesting  art.  ami  therefore  they  be- 
lieved that  future  generations  might  be  satisfied  to 
come  along  in  the  same  -ale.  old-fashioned  way.  It 
i-  evident  that  they  could  not  yet  be  brought  to  think 
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of  man-midwifery,  even  if  becoming  to  gentlemen, 
as  important  enough  to  be  put  upon  a  level  with 
other  branches.  It  was  important,  however,  to  re- 
lieve so  necessary  a  man  as  Dr.  Wistar,  and  this  relief 
doubtless  formed  the  controlling  element  of  the  reso- 
lution. They  made  the  new  chair,  and  they  invited 
to  it  a  young  man,  giving  him  leave  to  get  as  many 
students  as  he  could  from  among  those  who  were 
attending  the  University  for  other  purposes  besides, 
mainly,  that  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

It  was  doubtless  a  surprise  to  the  board  when  the 
deportment  of  Dr.  James  was  such  as  to  elevate  in  a 
short  time  the  science  to  the  rank  it  was  entitled  to 
hold  in  the  curriculum  of  studies.  Thomas  Chalkley 
James  was  a  descendant  on  one  side  of  Thomas 
Chalkley,  the  celebrated  Quaker  preacher,  and  on 
the  other  of  Samuel  Hasell,  one  of  the  councilors  in 
the  proprietary  government  of  the  Penns,  and  master 
in  Chancery  of  the  High  Court  established  by  Gov- 
ernor Keith  in  1720.  His  father  was  Abel  James, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Philadelphia  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Quaker 
though  he  was,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  Whig,  and 
intensely  devoted  to  Whig  principles.  There  was  an 
anecdote  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Robert 
Morris  at  a  time  when  the  new  government  was 
suffering  sorely  for  money.  "  Robert  Morris,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  meet- 
ing Mr.  James  on  the  street,  was  asked  by  him, '  What 
news?'  To  which  he  replied,  '  The  news  is  that  I  am 
in  immediate  want  of  a  sum  of  hard  money,  and  that 
you  are  the  man  who  must  procure  it  for  me,  your 
security  to  be  my  note  of  hand  and  my  honor.' 
Though  a  Friend  and  non-combatant,  Mr.  James  did 
at  once  what  scarcely  any  other  could  have  done, — 
advanced  the  money  and  relieved  the  embarrassment 
of  the  country."1 

Mr.  James  was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society.  He  had  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  had  served  upon  committees  appointed 
by  that  body  for  investigations  concerning  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  city.  After  getting 
all  that  could  be  had  at  the  school  of  the  Friends, 
then  presided  over  by  Robert  Proud,  he  studied  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn.  The  intention  of  his 
family  had  been  that  he  should  get  his  degree 
abroad,  like  many  others  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Philadelphia;  but  the  failure  of  his  father's  com- 
mercial ventures  prevented  this.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1787  in  the  University.  Determining  not  to  be 
wholly  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  benefits  of  foreign  education,  the  youth  ven- 
tured upon  a  speculation  in  the  trading  that  Phila- 
delphia had  with  China.  He  took  the  post  of  sur- 
geon "ii  a  ship  bound  for  one  of  the  Chinese  ports, 
and  realized  enough  from  his  ventures  to  permit  him 

1  l»r.  Caspar  Morris1  Bketcb  of  Dr.  Julnosin  Gross'  Medical  Biography. 


\  to  go  to  London,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 
j  famous  Dr.  Hunter.     His  devotion  was  mainly  given 
j  to  obstetrics,  which  he  studied  in  a  hospital  for  lying- 
in  women.     Here  he  spent  one  year.    The  next  he 
<  was  at  Edinburgh,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  Philadelphian 
j  must  necessarily  finish  off  at  that  institution.     It  was 
|  not   until    1793   that   he   returned   to   Philadelphia. 
This   year,  as  we  have  seen,  was  that  of  the  great 
visitation  of  the  yellow  fever.     The  services  he  ren- 
dered during  that  fearful  time  made  his  fortune.     At 
the  public  hospitals  he  was  enabled  to  do  good  ser- 
vice to  sufferers  who  were  natives  of  Wales,  and  for 
this  the  Welsh  Society  afterward,  in   token  of  his 
kindness,  presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  yet  among  the  descendants  of  this  heroic 
physician. 

We  have  seen  in  what  repute  a  male  practitioner  of 
midwifery  had  been  held  heretofore,  and  we  have 
seen  how  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  had  had  the 
courage  to  practice  this  along  with  anatomy.  The 
leading  physician  in  this  branch,  however,  had  been 
Dr.  Dunlap.  He  had  fought  his  way  as  well  as  pos- 
sible during  many  years,  having  been  often  called  in 
at  the  last  hour,  sometimes  just  in  time,  often  too  late, 
to  save  women  from  ruin  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
sex,  to  whom,  in  mistaken  modesty,  they  had  in- 
trusted their  lives.  By  this  time  Philadelphia  had 
advanced  so  high  in  culture  that  the  ignorant  women 
who  had  held  so  long  sway  in  this  important  branch 
of  science  were  made  to  gradually  retire,  at  least  from 
more  genteel  circles,  and  the  strange  false  modesty 
that  had  existed  so  long  was  fain  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  false,  and  that  this  feeling  had  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  many  lives.  It  was  fortunate  for  Dr.  James, 
and  still  more  fortunate  for  the  women  of  his  native 
city,  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  Soft  in  his  manners, 
tender  and  delicate  in  his  ministrations,  the  most 
modest  woman,  after  the  agony  of  her  travail,  could 
turn  to  Dr.  James  not  only  without  a  blush,  but 
with  a  face  beaming  with  gratitude,  as  well  for  the 
relief  he  had  given  as  the  manful  delicacy  with 
which  it  had  been  administered.  Added  to  all  this 
was  a  demeanor  that  showed  that,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  art,  he  regarded  it  well  worthy  of  all 
the  study  he  had  given  to  it,  and  that  knowledge  of 
it  was  competent  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  those  who 
had  made  themselves  foremost  in  any  other  branch 
of  science. 

The  science  of  midwifery  owed  a  great  deal  to  Dr. 
Shippen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  more  special  and 
engrossing  duties,  had  done  what  he  could  in  the  line 
we  have  seen.  Dr.  Dunlap  also  had  come  along,  gath- 
ering what  was  possible  to  be  gathered  from  the  first 
bold  teachings  of  Shippen.  Then  there  was  Dr.  \V.  ]'. 
Dewees,  who  had  made  an  attempt  to  lecture  upon 
the  principles  of  midwifery.  But  the  small  classes 
that  he  could  command  showed  that  the  community, 
even  the  medical  part  of  it,  was  not  yet  fully  ready 
for  the  realization  of  this  branch  of  science,  thereby 
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taking  it  from  the  crones  who,  with  their  incantations 
and  rum-punches,  had  held  it  so  long. 

Even  the  University  was  not  yet  ready  for  the 
change.  Dr.  James  therefore  set  out  upon  a  course 
of  independence.  He  made  application  at  the  city 
almshouse  for  the  privilege  of  lecturing  therein,  and 
therein  he  received  what  pupils  he  could  get.  In 
this  laborious  work  he  associated  with  him  Dr. 
Church,  and  these  two  men  during  three  years  worked 
assiduously  at  the  special  department,  Dr.  James 
meanwhile  delivering  courses  of  lectures  annually. 
In  the  midst  of  this  work  his  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Dr.  Church,  yielded  to  the  malady  that  had  carried 
so  many  thousands  away.  After  his  death  Dr.  James 
took  into  partnership  another  young  man  who  was 
destined  to  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  history 
of  medicine  at  home  and  abroad.  This  was  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Chapman.  These  two  carried  on  the  work 
hitherto  conducted  by  Drs.  James  and  Church  in  the 
almshouse  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Shippen.  It  was 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  that  obstetrics  was  separated 
from  anatomy  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Wistar,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  Ship- 
pen.  The  new  chair  of  midwifery,  then  created,  was 
given  to  Dr.  James,  with  Dr.  Chapman  as  adjunct. 
This  was  all  done  in  deference  to  Dr.  Wistar,  whose 
wishes  in  that  regard  the  trustees  well  knew  that  they 
could  not  disregard.  But  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  yielded  was  plainly  evinced  by  their  resolution 
to  make  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  new  pro- 
fessors voluntary  upon  the  part  of  students,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  that  branch  of  science  not  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  degrees.  Yet  the  history  of  the 
University  shows  what  may  be  done  by  men  of  real 
ability  in  exacting  among  a  prejudiced  people  what- 
ever is  important  when  they  devote  themselves  ar- 
dently to  its  behests.  For  two  years  these  young 
men  stood  in  their  places,  getting  what  they  could 
from  the  voluntary  attendance  of  the  numerous  stu- 
dents who  were  in  the  University.  The  ability  of  the 
lecturers  attracted  more  and  more  of  these.  At  last, 
in  1813,  the  great  Dr.  Rush,  who  had  held  the  chair 
of  Practice,  died,  Dr.  Barton  was  elected  to  his  posi- 
tion, and  Materia  Medica,  thus  left  vacant  by  the 
latter,  was  filled  by  Dr.  Chapman.  Midwifery  then 
was  devolved  solely  upon  Dr.  James.  By  this  lime 
at  least  enough  of  prejudice  was  removed  to  have  it 
put  upon  a  level  with  the  rest. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Dewees  had  continued  his  practice 
in  that  line,  and  had  become  eminent.  The  assiduity 
with  which  Dr.  James  had  devoted  himself  to  his  art 
eventually  impaired  his  health  to  the  degree  that  he 
asked  for  theservices  of  an  assistant.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  Dr.  Dewees  was  put  into  the  place, 

In  all  this  time,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  his  becom- 
ing well  known  in  the  profession,  he  was  one  of  the 
attending  physicians  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a 
place  that  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  voluntary 
unpaid  service  of  the  best  talent  of  the  profession 


since  the  time  of  its  foundation.    A  man  of  his  prom- 
inence could  not  fail  to  belong  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians.    Eventually  he  rose  to  be  its  pre-e 
so  remained  until  his  death. 

It  is  singular,  when  we  consider  what  extraordinary 
talents  and  culture  have  been  possessed  by  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  Philadelphia  at  every  period  of  its 
history,  how  few,  especially  in  the  earlier  pi 
erted  themselves  to  any  considerable  extent  in  origi- 
nal contributions  to  the  branches  they  severally  pro- 
fessed  in   medicine.     The  text-1 ks  they   employed 

for  the  most  part  were  foreign,  sometimes  with,  hut 
more  often  without,  American  anno 
orite  text-book  of  James  was  "The  Principles  of 
Midwifery,"  by  Dr.  John  Barns,  regius  professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  worked. 
however,  on  a  more  modest  scale  for  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  being,  along  with  Drs.  Otto,  Hewson, 
and  Parrish,  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  which 
in  its  day  took  high  rank.  In  the  midst  of  hi-  pro- 
fessional labors  he  yet  found  time  for  the  study  of 
literature.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the/'., 7- 
folio,  the  leading  literary  journal  of  the  time.  The 
work  he  did  in  that  line  that  has  been  most  highly 
commended  is  his  translation  in  verse  of  the  pastorals 
of  Gessner.    He  died  in  1835. 

Dr.  James  has  been  regarded  as  the  lather  of  mid- 
wifery in  this  country.     The  way  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Shippen,  justly  famed  as  the  originator 
I  of  the  teaching  of  medical  science  in  general,  but  for 
I  whose  engrossments  in  other  things  doubtless  so  im- 
i  portant  a  branch  would  sooner  have  been  i 
its  proper  position.     We  have  seen  what 
and  prejudice  in  both  sexes,  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
had  to  tight  in  order  to  make  its  way.      It  is  one  of 
those  wonders,  not  however  confined  to  science,  but 
some  of  the  plainest  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  that 
a  matter  that  now  seems,  even  to  the  rude-; 
I  essential  importance  should  have  been  so  long  kept 
1  back  by  causes  apparently  so  inadequate.     I 

as  it  was,  the   following  resolution    was  wrung   from 
the  trustees  on  the  llth  ol  October,  1848: 

••  R,  tdbed,  That  hereafter  the  Profeasor  of  Midwifery  iball  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  (acuity,  and  thai  qo  pereon  ahall 

candidate  for  the  degtw  1»  UnlTerettjr  unlem 

he  ahull  hare  regnlarl)   ittended 


Commenting  upon  this  event,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
James,   1  >r.  Hodge,  -ay-, 

mph  »f  truth  and  humanity  urcr  Ignorance  an.l  prejudice 
■  pleto.   Ohelelrica  we»  confeeeedlj 
,„.!  Ill  nractmonrr. 
.:  par  Willi  turgor}-  and  the  prec- 

,ulo  ha.1  Ik-mi  fairly  fought  an. I  » and  Dr. 

itribnted  - ncl  Ic  I 

reward  »o  eminently 'I"    '  aperlor  talent! and  attain- 

ments, united  with  pemtTerlDi  Indnitry." 

Dr.  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  horn  at  v 
Del.,  in  1808,  and  equally  famous  as  a  physician  and 

author,  spent  the  major  portion  of  hi-    life  ill   Phila- 
delphia.     Of   bis   work    done    U    a    playwright,    his 
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tragedy  "  The  Gladiator"  and  the  dramatization  of 
his  novel  "Nick  of  the  Woods"  alone  survive.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  novels  which  were  popular  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  22,  1854. 

Dr.  Henry  Bond,  who  died  May  4,  1859,  though 
entitled  to  and  receiving  high  consideration  and  re- 
spect as  a  physician  of  more  than  forty  years'  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia,  attained  his  widest  reputation  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Family  Memorials,"  comprising  a 
genealogical  history  of  the  settlers  of  the  Bond  places 
in  Massachusetts,  in  one  of  which,  Watertown,  he  was 
born.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
removed  to  Philadelphia  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
1819. 

Dr.  Ren6  La  Roche  was  a  native  of  Santo  Domingo, 
where  he  was  born  in  1755,  and  was  educated  at  the 
medical  school  of  Montpellier,  France.  He  was  one 
of  the  Dominican  refugees  who  fled  to  Philadelphia 
in  1793,  and  his  successful  treatment  of  the  yellow 
fever  gained  for  him  a  very  extended  practice.  He 
was  noted  for  his  benevolence,  much  of  his  twenty- 
seven  years  of  professional  career  in  Philadelphia 
having  been  given  to  the  uncompensated  care  of  the 
poor.     His  death  occurred  on  June  6,  1819. 

Dr.  George  Logan,  born  at  Stenton,  near  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  9,  1758,  was  another  graduate  of  the 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh.  In  1798  he  was  in- 
duced to  embark  for  Europe  to  conduct  negotiations  | 
for  the  prevention  of  war  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  At  this  period  Mr.  Gerry,  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  had  departed  from  Paris,  an  embargo 
had  been  laid  on  our  shipping,  and  many  American 
seamen  had  been  imprisoned.  Dr.  Logan  persuaded 
the  French  government  to  raise  the  embargo,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  negotiations  that  terminated 
in  peace..  He  emerged  from  the  political  quarrel 
that  was  coincident  with  the  Franco-American  dis- 
pute with  so  much  credit  that  he  was  elected  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Con- 
gresses (from  1801  to  1807).  He  went  to  England  in 
1810  on  the  same  peaceful  mission  which  led  him  to 
France,  but  without  the  same  success.  He  died  at 
Stenton  April  9,  1821.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Philosophical 
Society. 

Dr.  John  Armentaire  Monges  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1793,  after  having  been 
attached  to  the  French  naval  force  during  the  war. 
It  was  said  of  him  that,  in  his  last  illness,  even  in 
the  days  of  summer,  he  could  not  perspire.  He 
attained  the  highest  standing  in  his  profession.  The 
date  of  his  death  was  May  20,  1827. 

Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1799.  and  died  May  15,  1851,  was  the  author  of 
numerous  medical  and  other  works,  and  began  in  1830 
his  celebrated  collection  of  skulls,  one  of  the  chief 
labors  of  his  life.  He  adopted  what  was  known  in 
his  day  as  the  theory  of  a  diverse  origin  of  the  human 


race,  and  had  an  historic  controversy  with  the  Rev. 
John  Bachman,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

His  father  dying  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was 
placed  at  a  Quaker  school.  From  this  he  was  removed 
to  a  counting-house,  but  manifesting  a  distaste  for 
business,  and  selecting  the  study  of  medicine  for  a 
profession,  he  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
preliminary  study  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish  ;  he  received  a  diploma.  Shortly  afterward 
he  visited  Europe,  and  passed  two  winters  in  attend- 
ance on  the  medical  lectures  of  the  Edinburgh  school, 
and  one  in  similar  manner  at  Paris.  He  returned  in 
1824  and  began  practice.  Geology  was  his  favorite 
pursuit.  In  1827  he  published  an  "  Analysis  of  Tab- 
ular Spar  from  Bucks  County  ;"  in  1834,  "  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Group  of 
the  United  States;"  in  the  same  year  a  medical  work, 
"Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  :  its  Ana- 
tomical Characters,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment;" and  in  1849,  "An  Illustrated  System  of 
Human  Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and  Micro- 
scopic." During  this  period  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  having,  in 
addition  to  a  large  private  practice,  filled  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  College 
from  1839  to  1843,  and  served  for  several  years  as  one 
of  the  physicians  and  clinical  teachers  of  the  Alms- 
house Hospital.  In  1839  he  published  the  "Crania 
Americana,"  with  finely  executed  lithographic  illus- 
trations. 

Dr.  John  C.  Otto  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Bodo  Otto,  and 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1775.  He  was  for  many 
years  attending  physician  and  clinical  lecturer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.     He  died  June  30,  1S45. 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  born  in  Philadelphia  June  27, 
1796,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental 
army.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  College, 
and  received  medical  tuition  under  Dr.  Caspar  Wis- 
tar.  In  his  youth  he  made  a  trip  to  the  East  Indies 
as  surgeon  of  a  trading-ship,  and  after  returning  to 
this  city  was  physician  to  the  Southern  Dispensary 
and  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  lecturer  on  the 
Principles  of  Surgery  at  the  Medical  Institute,  and 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  North  American  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  and  wrote  for  other  professional 
publications.  From  1835  he  took  up  almost  entirely 
the  practice  of  obstetrics,  assuming  the  lectureship  of 
that  branch  of  practice  in  the  Medical  Institute  ami 
physician  to  the  lying-in  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  In  1863  he  resigned  the  former 
chair,  and  was  made  emeritus  professor  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  to  which  he  pre- 
sented his  museum,  the  collection  of  his  professional 
career.  In  1S7l'  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Princeton  College.  In  1864  was  pub- 
lished his  chief  literary  work,  the  book  on  obstetrics. 
He  married,  Nov.  12,  1828,  Margaret  E.  Aspinwall, 
daughter  of  John  Aspinwall,  of  New  York. 
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Dr.  George  McClellan  was  born  at  Woodstock, 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  Dec.  23, 1790  ;  be  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  in  1817  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  medical  lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania  University 
and  to  study  with  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Morton  said  of  him  that  "his  restless  activity  and 
sleepless  vigilance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  were 
remarked  and  admired  by  all,  exciting  the  surprise  of 
his  fellow-students  and  drawing  from  older  heads  the 
presage  of  future  distinction."  In  1818,  the  year  fol- 
lowing bis  graduation,  he  was  elected  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  His  public 
career  as  a  lecturer  began  in  1825,  in  which  year  be 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  His  lectureship  was  that  of  surgery,  and  lie 
continued  his  instructions  until  1838,  when  all  the 
professorships  of  the  college  were  vacated,  and  a  new 
organization  took  place,  from  which  Dr.  McClellan 
was  excluded.  He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  third  medical  school,  and,  with  five  asso- 
ciates, organized  the  medical  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania College,  in  connection  with  that  at  Get  tysbu rg. 
He  became  one  of  the  faculty,  and  remained  so  until  bis 
death.  He  read  little  and  wrote  little,  and  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  bis  friends  were  needed  to  induce  him 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  the  principles 
of  surgery,  the  first  sheet  of  which  was  presented  to  him 
as  he  was  lying  on  the  bed  from  which  be  never  again 
arose.  The  book,  however,  was  ably  edited  by  his 
son.  On  the  morning  of  May  8,  1847,  he  assisted  in 
the  performance  of  two  operations,  and  he  died  the 
next  day.  He  married,  in  1820,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  H.  Brinton,  and  one  of  their  five  children 
became  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 

Dr.  Samuel  McClellan  was  born  Sept.  21,  1800,  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Yale  College,  and,  coming  to  this  city, 
entered  theofficeofhis  brother,  George  McClellan.  He 
next  removed  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  he  practiced  a  few 
years,  but  finally  settled  in  this  city.  About  this  time 
he  assisted  his  brother  in  surgical  operations,  particu- 
larly in  ophthalmic  surgery.  He  was  identified  with 
him  in  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  and  was  appointed  demonstra- 
tor, and  then  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  afterward 
professor  of  Obstetrics,  in  that  institution.  Subse- 
quently he  was  elected  professor  of  Obs 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College;  but,  wearied  at 
length  with  professorships,  he  resigned,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  private  practice,  for  which  he 
was  admirably  fitted  by  a  sound  judgment,  native 
cheerfulness  of  manner,  great  experience,  graceful 
urbanity,  and  his  Christian  character.  He  died  Jan. 
4,  1853. 

The  system  of  examination  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  bad  always  been  most  trying. 
In  the  earlier  periods  it  was  in  th 
trustees,  and  the  public  were  admitted.   Students  were 
required  to  write  theses  upon  some  subjects  connected 


with  their  course,  and  to  defend  it  in  public  against 

attacks  of  whatever  kind  might  be  mad.-  upon  them. 
The  examination  was  called  "defending  his  thesis." 
The  difficulties  growing  out  of  this  habit,  i 

with  young  men  who  were  easily  embarrass 

trying  occasions,  led  to  the  adoption  of  th< 

box"  system,  in  which    applicants   were   examined 

only  in  the  presence  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  while 
the  questions  were  propounded  by  the  vai 

lessors  behind  a  screen,  not   seeing  and  no 

the  student-.      This   plan  was   found   after  trial    to   lie 

inadequate,  and  finally  one   was  established   making 

applicants    dependent    upon    the    a 
throughout  all  the  branches  they  had  studied. 

Contemporary  with  midwifery,  natural  philosophy 
was  assigned  a  separate  chair;  but,  as  the  former  had 
been,  so  this  was  declared  not  essential  to  obtaining 
the  degree,  and  the  professor  was  enjoined  from 
teaching  in  his  lecture- room  anything  that  was  em- 
braced regularly  in  any  of  the  other  departments. 
Dr.  Robert  Hare  was  elected  to  this  new  chair,  but 
resigned  it  in  1812,  when  Dr.  Robert  M.  Pat* 
appointed. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson  was  born  in  this  city, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1804, 
and  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1808.  He  was  a 
son  of  Robert  Patterson,  director  of  the  United  States 
mint.  Dr.  Patterson,  .die-, ted  as  a  chemist  under 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  returned  home  in  1812,  and.  as 
we  have  stated,  was  soon  after  elected  professoi  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics  in 
the  University.  He  was  a  professoi  inthi  University 
of  Virginia  in  1828-35,  and  director  of  " 
Siates  mint  from  1885  to  Is:.::.  He  was 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  L809,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  proceedings.  He  delivered, 
May  25, 184:;,  while  its  vice-president,  a  discourse  on 
the  early  history  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, and  from  L849  to  L853  he  w  -  its  president 
In  1848  he  delivered  :m  address  before  the  Franklin 
Institute.  He  died  Sept.  5,  L854,  aged  Bixty-eight. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Leiper. 

Professor  Henrj  S.  Patterson,  who  was  a  member  of 
another  family  of  that  name,  was  born  in  this  city 
\u  i  ,  1815.  His  father,  John  Patterson,  a  much 
respected  citizen  and  merchant,  was  a  native  of  the 
north  of  Ireland.  I»r.  Patterson  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1889  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  resident  physicians  of  the  alms- 
house, where  he  remained  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  he  resigned,  and  reeumi 

Soon   after  he  was  appointed  physician  to 

the  dispensary.  In  November,  L848,  upon  the  re- 
organization of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  that  institution,  and 
during  the  first  year  he  also  performed  the  duties  of 
the  chair  of  Chemistry.  It.  L846  he  was  appointed 
ei,, ei  physician  at  the  Blockley  Almshouse,  the  dutiei 
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of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  for  two  years,  at 
the  same  time  continuing  his  medical  lectures,  and 
contributing  largely  to  the  medical  and  general  liter- 
ature of  the  day.  In  1852  he  sought  relief  from  his 
pressing  duties  by  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  he  soon  re- 
turned, and  died  in  April,  1854.  Dr.  Patterson  was  a 
very  learned  man,  and  spoke  the  German,  French, 
Latin.  Italian,  and  Hebrew  languages.  As  a  phy- 
sician he  stood  very  high. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush,  in 
1813,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Barton  to  the  chair 
of  Practice  left  vacant  by  him,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chap- 
man was  taken  from  Surgical  Obstetrics  and  given 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  from  which  Dr.  Barton 
was  at  the  same  time  changed  to  Practice. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Chap- 
man is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  of  one  of  the 
best  families.  The  landed 
estate  gotten  by  his  ances- 
tors yet  remains  in  ^the 
possession  of  the  family  > 
on  the  Pamunkey  River. 
Dr.  Chapman  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Fairfax. 
His  academic  education 
was  obtained  in  the  town 
of  Alexandria.  At  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  first 
under  Dr.  John  Weems, 
of  Georgetown,  and  subse- 
quently under  Dr.  Dick, 
of  Alexandria.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania, 
where,  after  taking  his  de- 
gree, he  settled  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Of  winning  man- 
ners, eloquent  of  tongue,  courageous  in  spirit,  he  soon 
won  his  way  to  practice.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
his  coming  to  Philadelphia  was  that  of  a  young  man 
from  still  farther  south,  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  of 
North  Carolina.  It  was  thought  to  have  been  the  de- 
feat of  Caldwell  by  Dr.  Chapman  for  a  professorship  in 
the  University  that  drove  him  away,  to  seek  in  the 
West  the  exalted  fame  that  he  there  acquired.  In 
addition  to  his  studies  at  the  University,  Chapman 
became  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Rush,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  The  veteran  physician  became 
warmly  attached  to  his  pupil,  and  was  free  to  predict 
for  him  a  brilliant  career.  Upon  the  subject  of  hy- 
drophobia Dr.  Rush  had  put  forth  certain  opinions 
that  had  been  most  severely  commented  upon.  When 
hie  lav. .rite  pupil.  Chapman,  was  graduated  in  1800, 


he  chose  for  his  thesis  this  subject,  and  defended  with 
marked  ability  the  views  of  his  preceptor  regarding 
its  pathology.  The  thesis  was  thought  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Rush,  though  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  youth  was  entitled  to  all  the  praise  the  paper  re- 
ceived. Further,  like  his  preceptor,  Chapman,  during 
his  course  at  the  University,  took  an  interest  in  mat- 
ters outside  of  his  profession,  and  contributed  occa- 
sionally to  the  Portfolio,  which,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dennie,  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon 
American  literature.  His  contributions  were  mainly 
upon  foreign,  especially  French,  politics. 

Like  many  of  his  predecessors  in  Philadelphia, 
he  went  abroad  in  order  to  accomplish  himself  yet 
more.  He  first  repaired  to  London,  where  he  studied 
for  ayear  under  the  charge 
of  the  eminent  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.  In  1801  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  the 
Alma  Mater  of  the  larger 
number  of  the  eminent 
physicians  in  those  days 
in  all  parts  of  America.1 

It  was  not  until  1804 
that  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  success  was  rapid 
and  brilliant.  A  man  who, 
like  Chapman,  loves  with 
all  his  heart  the  profession 
that  he  has  chosen,  who 
has  availed  himself  faith- 
fully of  all  the  facilities 
forstudyiug  it  thoroughly, 
and  who  therefore  has 
constant  confidence  in  his 
abilities  to  practice  it.  if 
he  have,  besides,  the  dis- 
tinguished manners  that 
all  tradition  says  belonged 
to  him,  cannot  but  rise 
rapidly  to  fame.  As  a 
practitioner  of  his  art  he 
has  left  behind  a  reputation  probably  superior  to  that 
of  every  other  physician  of  his  generation.     He  early 

1  Regarding  this  matter,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  in  his  eulogy  at  the 
death  of  Dr.  Chapman,  thus  speaks:  "  The  celebrity  squired  by  the 
University  ol  Edinburgh  from  Its  Munroa,  Cullen,  Brown,  and  Gregory 
had  nnt  been  eclipsed  by  the  Paris  or  German  schools,  or  rivaled  by 

tli" I  L ..  hi .1.  -II  .it  Dublin.  The  medical  school  of  the  Scotch  metropo- 
lis was  the  cynosure  of  Amerii  an  physicians  during  the  colonial  period, 
and  continued  to  lie  so  until   the  bust  twenty-five  yean.     Most  of  the 

enii t  men  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  of  the  latter  part 

ot  the  la-t  ieiitiii\  ueie  its  al  iiiiuii.  I  doubt  whether  at  that  time  more 
was  known  of  the   European  continental  schools  than  the  mere  exist- 

ence  ol  i" tin. I   repute.    All  of  the  medical  doctrines,  ideas, 

principles,  and  practice  of   this  country  were  derived  from  the  Edin- 

'i    English  writers.     Our  knowledge  ,.f  the  •.nl», 

contributions  t>  s  v.,  ■  l..rliiii.>,  llir.ni.-s,  ami  pia.-tice  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Etalian  medical  scl Is  and  profession,  with  some  very 

limited  individual  exceptions,  does  not  date  beyond  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years." 
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evinced  a  notion  to  become  a  public  teacher,  as  men  are 
apt  to  do  who  are  unusually  positive  in  their  ideas, 
and  know  themselves  to  be  uncommonly  well  adapted 
to  advance  and  maintain  them.  It  was  the  career  that 
he  had  run  in  the  lectures  upon  obstetrics  with  Dr. 
James  that  gave  him  the  eclat  which  went  far  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  trustees  of  the  I  ni- 
versity  to  elevate  that  science  to  an  independent  pro- 
fessorship, and  assign  Dr.  James  to  Obstetrics  and 
Chapman  to  Materia  Medica. 

Although  the  medical  profession  had  yet  done  but  ' 
little  in  the  matter  of  producing  original  professional 
literature,  yet  they  had  made  some  beginnings. 
Chapman  wrote  his  "  Elements  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,"  the  basis  of  which  was  his  lectures 
during  the  short  time  that  he  held  that  chair.  The 
medical  world  everywhere  pronounced  this  the  best 
work  upon  the  subject  that  thus  far  had  appeared  in 
any  country. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  of  ardent  temper, 
who  has  long  maintained  a  theory  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  has  never  a  doubt,  to  publicly  withdraw  his 
teachings,  even  when  he  has  at  last  been  led  to  sus- 
pect that  his  advocacy  has  been  carried  too  far.  The 
"solid"  theory  he  had  believed  in  with  his  whole 
mind,  and  taught  it  with  an  eloquence  rarely  heard 
in  the  lecture-room  of  a  professor  of  medicine.  Yet 
as  the  "humoral"  theory,  under  the  reasoning  and 
experiments  of  several  distinguished  scientists,  was 
put  forth  with  new  and  very  strong  arguments  in  its 
favor,  he  studied  it  again  with  the  utmost  diligence. 
It  was  never  precisely  known  to  what  extent  his 
opinions,  theretofore  so  confident,  were  modified  ;  but 
he  afterward  discouraged  the  further  sale  of  his  own 
work,  although  it  had  already  passed  through  many 
editions. 

It  was  upon  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  that  his  great  powers  began  to  develop 
in  a  specially  eminent  degree.  This  was  in  1816.  Here 
he  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-five  years, 
during  which  his  reputation,  take  it  all  in  all,  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  physician  then  living.  He  was 
said  to  have  possessed  remarkable  oratorical  powers, 
and  these  were  often  exerted  to  the  delight  of  his 
hearers.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  physician,  his 
tastes  and  his  talents  had  been  cultivated  in  other 
branches  of  erudition,  evidences  of  which  were  often 
seen  in  the  discursions  he  was  wont  to  make  for  illus- 
trations of  themes  in  themselves  dry  and  uninter- 
esting. His  reputation  came  soon  enough  and  was 
great  enough  for  him  to  enjoy  during  a  long  period 
the  consciousness  of  its  value  among  all  classes,  with- 
out producing  the  vanity  that  renders  reluctant  the 
bestowal  of  abundant  adulation.  The  highest  offices 
and  honors  were  given  to  him  while  he  was  in  the 
full  possession  of  ability  to  discharge,  appri 
enjoy  them.  He  was  president  during  many  years 
of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and  when  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  we  shall  speak 


of  hereafter,  was  organized,  in  1847,  although  he  was 
then  near  the  end  of  a  long  life,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  its  first  president.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
presideut  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
was  so  acting  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1  • 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  th  '/■•'  i 
ence*  was  begun  by  him  in  1820,  and  edited  by  him 
during  many  years.  This  was  afterward  changed  to 
the  American.  Journal  of  th>    ','  DOW  well 

known  throughout  the  scientific  world. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Chapman  have  already  been  enu- 
merated in  the  chapter  on  Literature. 

Contemporary  with  the  advent  of  l>r.  Chapman  to 
Philadelphia  was  that  of  another  Virginian,  l»r.  Jo- 
seph Hartshorne.  His  father  was  a  Dativi 
Jersey,  and  his  mother  of  Philadelphia.  The  Harte- 
hornes  had  long  been  dwellers  in  New  Jersey,  having 
emigrated  from  the  county  of  Leicestershire,  England, 

on  account  of  tin-  hardships  imposed  u] be  Friends, 

of  whom  they  were  members.  Richard  Hartshorne 
came  over  in  1669,  and  was  associated  with  William 
Penn  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  proprietaryship  of 
East  Jersey,  and  became  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
influence.     A  portion  of  the  estate  on  the   Highlands 

of  Neversink  is  said  to  be  yet  in  | '-nin  oi   ■ 

of  his  descendants.  William  Hartshorne,  the  father 
of  the  physician,  was  a  man  of  great  prominence,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Washington,  and  president  of  thi 
Potomac  Navigation  Company,  the  first  great  work 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  country.  Joseph  he- 
came  incurably  lame  of  foot  from  an  attai  h 
pox  when  hewas  achild.  Like  Chapman, hi 
his  education  at  the  Alexandria  Academy,  after  which 
he  -pent  some  time  in  the  business  of  his  lather,  who 
wasaleading  merchant.     Determining  to  become  a 

physician,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  James  Craik,  of  Washington. 
In  1801  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  post  ol  residenl 
apprentice  and  apothecary  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. The  young  student  was  anxious  to  obtain  this 
office,  and  through  influential  friends  and  relatives 
who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  some  of  whom  were 
among  the  managers,  he  succeeded.  Such  a  position 
was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him  in  his  general 
professional  studies,  which  henceforth  he  pi 
in  the  University.  He  held  this  office  for  five  yi  are, 
not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  managers,  but  to 
their  gratitude,  as  publicly  expressed  by  them,  espe- 
cially for  the  servici  wed  upon  the  li- 
brary and  museum. 

During  most  of  this  time  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  was 
professor  of  Anatomy.  Young  Hartshorne  early 
Bhowed  a  strong  liking  for  this  branch  of  science. 
This  was  enough  with  such  a  man  as  Wistar  to  attract 
special  interest.  Soon  a  warm  friendship  -prang  up 
between  the  two,  to  endure  during   their  joint   lives. 

Another  great  advantage  in  the  position  he  held  was 

.   which    he  enjoyed   from  long-continued 

habit  in  practice,  both  in  surgical  and  general  medical 
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cases.  The  many  patient  years  spent  by  him  before 
applying  for  his  degree  were  evidences  of  a  true  man, 
who,  estimating  his  profession  at  its  just  importance, 
determined  to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  before  un- 
dertaking its  various  responsibilities.  So,  after  seven 
years  of  study,  he  took  his  degree.  Such  was  the 
confidence  in  his  abilities  by  the  managers  of  the  hos- 
pital that  for  a  year  before  his  graduation  he  had  the 
entire  charge  of  the  out-patients  who  were  accustomed 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  noble  charity.  Among 
other  services  he  rendered  at  the  hospital  which  made 
him  particularly  distinguished  was  the  introduction 
of  a  new  apparatus  for  splinting  a  fractured  thigh. 

Shortly  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
at  the  hospital  he  took  position  as  surgeon  and  su-  j 
pereargo  of  an  East  India  ship  about  to  sail  for 
Batavia.  The  permission  he  requested  was  granted, 
and  he  received  from  the  managers  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution in  the  highest  degree  complimentary  to  the 
fidelity  and  efficiency  of  his  services.  This  voyage  was 
repeated,  and  after  a  brief  period,  in  which  he  united 
the  drug  business  with  his  professional  work,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  latter.  A  position  as  one  j 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  might 
have  been  obtained  but  for  his  withdrawal  from  com-  I 
petition  in  favor  of  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey.  The  po- 
sition, however,  was  unanimously  offered  to  him  in 
1815.  The  death  of  Dr.  Wistar'in  1818,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  known  to  be  familiar,  devolved  upon 
him  a  large  increase  of  practice,  and  came  very  near 
securing  him  the  professorship  of  Surgery  that  had 
just  been  vacated  by  Dr.  Physick,  who,  on  Wistar's 
decease,  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  ' 
Evans,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Hartshorne,  attributes  his 
defeat  by  Dr.  Gibson  to  the  strong  desire  of  the  trustees 
"  to  transplant  from  a  neighboring  and  rival  school 
one  who  promised  to  contribute  much  to  its  rising 
reputation."  This,  he  added,  "  was  at  the  time  gen- 
t-rally understood  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of 
Dr.  llaitshorne's  defeat."  As  a  practitioner  Dr. 
Hartshorne  ranked  among  the  first  and  most  success- 
ful of  liis  time.  His  practice  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  greatest,  and  so  were  his  successes  during  the 
yellow  fever  of  1820,  and  the  next  ten  years  in 
which  a  series  of  epidemics  visited  the  city.  His 
lameness,  though  this  operated  no  serious  hindrance 
to  his  practice,  and  his  naturally  reticent  disposition. 
kept  him  somewhat  more  from  society  than  was  the  | 
wont  of  men  of  his  rank  ;  but  he  was  universally  re- 
spected  ami    esteemed,  ami   held   his  place  with    the 

rest  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  ami  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians.    Be  died   in    1850  at    Brandywine  Springs, 

Del.,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  to  obtain  some 
resl  from  an  arduous  practice,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
long-failing  health,  he  had  not  relinquished. 

irj  with  Dr.  Hartshorne  was  Dr.  Samuel  j 

Emlen.  lie  was  born  in  Chester  County,  March  6, 
L789,  and  was  studying  in  Paris  in  the  eventful  year 


of  1814.  He  walked  the  hospitals,  and,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Paris,  he  went  to  London,  thence  to  Holland, 
and  back  to  the  United  States  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches 
for  the  government.  He  was  a  manager  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary.  He  married 
Beulah  Valentine,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.     He  died  April  17,  1828. 

In  the  year  1816,  moved  by  the  new  impulse  given 
everywhere  to  the  natural  sciences,  the  trustees  of  the 
University  established  a  faculty  for  such  study, — of 
Botany,  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton  ;  of  Natural  History, 
Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  ;  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cooper;  and  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson. 

Dr.  Thomas  Tickell  Hewson,  who  was  born  in 
London,  April  9,  1773,  spent  five  mouths  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  at  Passy,  France,  in  1784-85,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Philadelphia,  the  next  year, 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  pursuing  his  medical  studies  with  Dr.  John 
Foulke  he  went  abroad,  and  was  in  Edinburgh  and 
London  until  1800.  He  then  came  back  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1806  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Walnut  Street  prison,  where  he  was  most  courageous 
in  contending  against  the  typhus  fever  epidemic  in 
the  winter  of  1817-18.  For  his  heroism  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  inspectors  with  a  silver  vase.  He  was 
a  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  a  physician  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  where  he  served  for  twenty  years  from  Jan- 
uary, 1817.  He  largely  contributed  to  the  formation 
and  revision  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia,  and  was 
president  of  the  Cholera  Medical  Board  in  1832.  He 
filled  successively  the  offices  of  secretary  and  censor  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year,  from  July,  1802,  to  April,  1835,  when 
he  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  in  July  following 
he  was  elected  president,  which  office  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death.     He  died  Feb.  17,  1848. 

A  pupil  of  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pepper,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  21, 
1810,  and  in  October,  1828,  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  at  Princeton  College.  In  the  autumn  of  1829 
he  entered  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  March  29,  1832,  and  spend- 
ing the  summer  of  the  latter  year  at  the  Bush  Hill 
Hospital,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  He 
occupied  the  ensuing  two  years  in  study  in  Paris  and 
travel  through  Southern  Europe.  In  1834  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts under  the  care  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary, 
being  also  resident  physician  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  In  1832  he  became  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  Society,  in  1S37  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  in 
1889  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  physicians  at  the  Wills  Hospital.  In 
1841-42  he  was  chosen  physician  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  visiting  physician 
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to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  April,  1851,  he 
entered  into  membership  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  on  June  5,  1860,  he  succeeded 
Professor  Wood  as  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Oct.  15,  1865.  In  June,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Piatt,  of  Philadelphia,  and  left  seven  children, 
one  of  whom,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  is  now  (1884)  the 
distinguished  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  professor  in  the  medical  department. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  who  held  the  chair  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  the  University,  was  the  son  of  an 
Irish  officer  who  had  emigrated  to  North  Carolina. 
He  was  born  in  what  is  now  Caswell  County, 
of  that  State,  May  14,  1772,  and  in  1792  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  the  medical  classes 
of  the  University  and  studied  under  Shippen,  Wistar, 
and  Rush.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Whiskey  In- 
surrection he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a  brigade 
and  proceeded  with  the  forces  to  the  neighborhood, 
when  the  difficulty  was  declared  to  be  terminated 
and  the  troops  retired.  In  the  military  banquet 
which  followed,  the  management  of  the  affair  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  whose  address  drew  forth 
a  liberal  compliment  from  Alexander  Hamilton.  In 
1795  he  began  his  literary  career  by  translating  Blu- 
menbach's  "  Elements  of  Physiology,"  and  he  was 
thereafter  the  author  or  translator  of  many  other 
medical  works.  In  1814  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  as  editor  of  the  Portfolio,  writing  articles  that 
were  chiefly  biographical,  or  reviews  of  the  promi-  I 
nent  books  of  poetry  of  the  day.  He  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1819  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  took  charge  of  the  chair  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice  in  the  >. 
Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington.  He  had  to 
create  a  prestige  for  medical  education  throughout 
the  whole  region,  and  he  managed  to  secure  funds 
from  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  In  1820  he  went  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  getting  books  and  materials 
for  the  University,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  1837 
to  establish  the  Medical  Institute  in  Louisville,  where 
he  died  July  9,  1853. 

Dr.  Isaac  Cathrall  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  after  studying  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris, 
he  returned  home  in  1793.  In  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic that  ran  through  the  years  up  to  1799  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  attention  to  the  victims  and  his 
close  investigation  of  the  disease,  concerning  which 
he  issued  three  treatises,  one  of  them  being  a  "  Me- 
moir on  the  Analysis  of  the  Black  Vomit,"  contend- 
ing that  the  vomit  might  be  safely  tasted.  He  died 
Feb.  22,  1819,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wistar,  in  1818,  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  was  given    to    Dr.  John  Syng    Doi 
nephew  of  Dr.  Physick.     He  was  born  in   Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  22,  1783,  son   of  Leonard   Dorsey,   and 


grandson  of  Edmund  Physick,  and,  after  studying 
with  his  uncle,  became  an  M.D.  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  visited  France  and  England,  and  returned  home 
in  1804.  In  1807  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of 
Surgery,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Wistar  as  professor  of 
Anatomy.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  lie  pro- 
nounced his  eloquent  introductory  lecture  he  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  and  in  a  week  died,  Nov.  12,  1818. 
As  a  surgeon  he  was  scarcely  rivaled.  Besides  papers 
for  the  periodical  journals,  and  an  edition  of  Cooper's 
"Surgery"  with  notes,  he  published  "Elements  of 
Surgery,"  two  volumes,  1818.  His  death  devolved 
anatomy  upon  Dr.  Physick,  with  Dr.  William  E. 
Horner  as  adjunct,  when  Dr.  Gibson  became  professor 
of  Surgery. 

The  career  of  Dr.  William  Gibson  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  March  14,  1788, and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  Princeton 
College,  taking  up  the  study  of  his  profession  under 
Dr.  Owen,  of  Baltimore,  in  1803.  After  a  preliminary 
course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  became 
another  of  the  American  alumni  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  London  sat  under  the  teachings  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Abernethy.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  removing  to  Philadelphia  in  1819  to  fill 
the  corresponding  position  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  been  vacated  by  the  transfer 
of  Professor  Physick.  He  published  in  1824  his 
"Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery."  of  which  six 
editions  were  issued  between  that  year  and  1841. 
In  1847  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  died  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  March  2,  1868. 

In  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Dorsey  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe  was 
made  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry; 
that  left  by  him  in  the  University  was  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  who  filled  this  chair  from 
1818  to  1847,  and  during  his  long  course  of  research 
and  experimenting  accumulated  a  vast  Btore  of  in- 
struments and  materials.  He  devoted  great  labor 
and  skill  to  the  construction  of  new  and  improved 
forms  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and  he  invented  the  deflagra- 
tor  that  was  of  so  much  value  before  the  discovery  of 
the  constant  battery,  which  lias  superseded  for  practi- 
cal use  the  old  voltaic  pile  forms.  He  formulated  a 
theory  of  whirlwinds  and  storms  upon  an  electrical 
hypothesis  that  since  bis  death  has  been  broadened 
into  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  causation  of 
cyclones.  He  was  one  of  the  few  life-members  in  his 
day  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  to 
which  he  gave  all  his  chemical  and  physical  appa- 
ratus, which  thus  became  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Hare  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  .Ian.  17,  L781, 
and  wa-  associated  wiili  Professor  Silliraan  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  oxy  hydrogen  blowpipe,  which  was  the 

earliest  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  Con- 
tributions  to  science.      In  later  year-   lie   constructed 
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the  apparatus  on  a  gigantic  scale,  with  large  vessels 
of  wrought  iron  capable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of 
the  Fairmount  Water- Works,  and  with  this  powerful 
combination  he  was  able,  in  May,  1858,  to  fuse  at  one 
operation  fifty-three  ounces  of  platinum.  The  employ- 
ment of  Dr.  Hare's  jet  to  illuminate  light-houses  and 
signal-reflectors,  under  the  names  of  the  Drummond 
or  calcium  light,  is  only  another  mode  of  ignoring  the 
name  of  the  real  discoverer  or  inventor,  of  which  the 
history  of  science  presents  so  many  parallels.  He 
died  May  15,  1858. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jacksou,  born  at  New  Garden,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1788,  was  the  fourth  in   descent 
from  the  Isaac  Jackson  who  came  from  England  in  [ 
1725.     Dr.  Jackson  passed  through  the  Friends'  Latin  ! 
Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  May  12,  1812,  was  j 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.     After  practicing  in  Phila-  j 
delphia  a  year,  and  being  appointed  a  physician  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he   removed  to  North-  i 
umberland  County,  where  he  remained   until   1837.  | 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  which  he  was  censor  for   some  years,  j 
He  was  a  most  prolific  writer  on  medical  and  general 
topics,  and  was  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Rush,  at 
whose  advice  he  had  gone  to  Northumberland,  and 
also  the  memoirs  of  several  others  of  his  brother-phy-  , 
sicians.     In  1852-53  he  was  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  County    Medical    Society,   and   on    retiring 
delivered,  by  request,  an  address  on  medical  educa-  j 
tion.     He  died  at  his  home,  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  I 
Dec.  17,  1869. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  a  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Gibson,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1793,  and  lived  with 
the  family  in  Paris   until    1808,   when   they  fled  to 
America  to  escape  Napoleon's  conscription.     In  1816 
he  opened  an  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  the 
popular  physician  among  the  French  families.     Jo-  j 
seph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  was  his  patient 
during  his  residence  in  this  country.     Dr.  Nancrede  : 
was  the  first  to  perform  in  this  country  the  Caesarean  I 
section,  which  was  so  happy  in  its  results  that  both 
the  mother  and  child  survived.    He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Commodore  Truxton,  and  died  in  1856. 

Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  ex-president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vice-president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson 
College,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  United  States 
Dispensatory,"  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  25, 1792, 
and  died  March  1!),  1864.  He  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  as  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  after  spending  three  years  in  the  army  as 
surgeon,  went  into  practice  in  Philadelphia. 

From  1824  to  1836  he  was  physician  to  the  Walnut 
Street  Prison  ;  from  1826  to  1832,  professor  of  Chem- 
istrj  in  the  Franklin  Institute;  from  1829  to  1839, 
physician  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary;  from  1881  to 
1841,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 


lege of  Pharmacy  ;  and  in  1841  was  appointed  pro-  I 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  a  | 
position  held  by  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Professor  Bache  contributed  largely  to  the  medical  ' 
literature  of  the  country.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works  on  medicine  and  chemistry,  of  which  the 
"United  States  Dispensatory,"  under  the  joint  au- 
thorship of  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  and  himself,  has  a 
world-wide  reputation.  As  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lishing committee  of  the  "  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia," he  also  contributed  much  of  the  most  valuable 
matter  contained  in  that  work.  Besides  being  a  most 
active  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was 
a  permanent  member.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
American  Medical  Association,  of  which  body  he 
continued  a  member  up  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
and  strongly  urged  its  resuscitation  by  sending  dele- 
gates to  its  proposed  meeting  at  Chicago.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society  from  April,  1849,  and  was  much  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  its  objects.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  grand- 
child of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  brother  of  Col.  Hart- 
man  Bache,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and 
a  first  cousin  of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  superintend- 
ent of  the  coast  survey.  A  daughter  and  four  sons 
survive  him,  three  of  the  latter  being  in  the  govern- 
ment service. 

Dr.  Antoine  Bournonville,  born  in  Lyons,  France, 
Aug.  6,  1797,  was  a  graduate  at  Copenhagen,  in  1818, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Denmark  in  medicine.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  that  city,  and  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  Danish  navy  for  several  years.  After 
traveling  in  Siberia  and  the  north  of  Europe,  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies,  and  crossed  to  Philadelphia  in  1825, 
where  he  married  Charlotte  Abadie.  He  then  located 
himself  in  Norfolk,  but  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest 
son,  Dr.  A.  C.  Bournonville,  he  took  up  a  permanent 
residence  in  Philadelphia.  Desirous  of  having  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  a  Philadelphia 
medical  school,  he  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  iu  1848.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  consulting  physician  to  the  French  and 
German  benevolent  societies,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Girard  bequest  to  the  Masons,  of  which  order 
he  was  a  prominent  member,  and  for  two  years  Grand 
Master.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  order  of  Odd- 
Fellows,  and  belonged  to  numerous  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Notwithstanding  Dr.  Bournonville  had  so 
extensive  and  varied  a  knowledgeof  disease  in  all  its 
forms,  and,  from  close  observation,  having  great  ex- 
perience, he  never  left  to  the  profession  a  record  of 
his  opinions  or  a  monograph  on  any  medical  subject. 
I  Dr.  Bournonville  was  the  first  (about  the  year  1859) 
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to  prescribe  as  an  antiseptic  and  caustic  the  perman- 
ganate of  potassium.  He  retired  from  professional 
work  in  October,  1862,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1863. 

Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  O,  in  September,  1798,  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  and  forty  years  later  was 
summoned  to  Philadelphia  to  take  the  chairof  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  in  1872.  Of 
him  it  has  been  truly  said  that  "his  name  is  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  medicine  in  America." 
"His  culture  was  many-sided:  he  was  scholar,  poet, 
historian,  philosopher,  as  well  as  physician ;  and 
more  than  one  literary  journal  has  spoken  of  him  as 
remarkable  among  the  authors  of  the  day  for  his 
graceful  diction.  Attracting  them  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  refinement,  he  had  formed  warm  friend- 
ships with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  time ;  and  such  was  the  charm  of  his  society  and 
the  pleasing  character  of  his  manners  that  to  have 
been  his  friend  once  was  to  remain  his  friend.  His 
influence  over  young  men  was  remarkable ;  and  no 
teacher  influenced  his  classes  more,  did  more  to  edu- 
cate them  by  his  example,  was  more  solicitous  of 
their  welfare  than  was  Dr.  Dickson.  Partly  for 
these  reasons,  partly  from  the  singular  ease  of  de- 
livery and  fluency  natural  to  him,  and  which  he 
began  to  exhibit  when  a  young  man,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  teachers  in  the 
United  States ;  and  whether  as  professor  in  the  med- 
ical college  of  Charleston,  at  the  University  of  New 
York,  or  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, aided  largely  in  the  success  of  any  school  to 
which  he  was  attached,  drawing  to  his  lectures  many 
eager  listeners.  Nor  was  Dr.  Dickson  simply  the 
brilliant  teacher  and  accomplished  writer.  While  in 
Charleston,  and  before  his  health  began  to  give  way, 
he  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  possessing  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  confidence  both  of  the  public  and  his 
professional  brethren.  In  his  many  medical  writings 
much  of  the  experience  thus  gained  is  referred  to, 
and,  as  was  his  wont,  commented  upon  with  the 
acuteness  and  breadth  of  view  which  distinguished 
him.  Whether  we  regard  him  as  physician  or  as 
man,  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  country." 

Dr.  Wilson  Jewell  was  born  Nov.  12,  1800,  and 
when  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  graduated  him, 
in  1824,  he  made  a  voyage  to  China  as  medical  officer 
of  the  ship  "  New  Jersey."  Thence  he  sailed  to  Cal- 
cutta and  Loudon,  and  spent  a  year  in  travel.  In 
1828  he  located  in  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia. 
having  in  182")  married  Miss  Rachel  Lyon.  Be  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  of  three  that,  in  1882, 
visited  Quebec  to  learn  something  of  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  the  cholera.  In  1837  he  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  Illinois  in  an  enterprise  that  termi- 
nated most  disastrously  for  him,  and  alter  his  return 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1839,  he  was  quite  Bati 
main.    He  held  such  others  as  president  of  the  Hoard 


of  Health,  and  in  1857  president  of  the  Quarantine 
and  Sanitary  Commission  that  met  in  this  city;  in 
L864  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society, 
and  in  L862  vice-president  of  the  American  Medical 

Association.  It  was  mainly  due  | 
the  law  was  passed  for  the  collection  ol  vital  statis- 
tics. His  first  wife  died  in  May,  I 
he  married  Miss  Charlotte  McMullen.  While  they 
were  traveling  in  Europe  symptoms  of  disease  ap- 
peared on  him,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return 
home,  Nov.  14,  1867. 

Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  a  Welshman,  who  settled  in 
Delaware  County.  Pa.,  had  a  son  who  was  born  in 
that  county  in  1764,  and  died  in  1836.  The  son  was 
the  second  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  and  he  amassed  the 
very  large  fortune — as  financial  accumulations  were 
considered  fifty  years  ago — of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  endowed,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  the  Preston  Retreat,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
fund  was  lost  in  the  collapsed  banks  of  1857  and  in 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  for  eight  years  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Philadelphia,  died  in  Paris  May  2. 
1825,  bequeathing  one  thousand  dollars  for  educating 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadelphia.  He  w;is  particu- 
larly skillful  as  a  chemist  and  mineralogist,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  "Statistical  Annals  of  tl 
States  from  1789  to  1818." 

As  early  as  1816  pharmacy  received  a  disl 
ognitiou  at  the  hands  of  the  trustees  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  James  Mease.  Dr.  Mease  was  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Athenieum,  and  a  man 
of  great  wealth.  He  did  not  largely  engage  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  contributed  by  hi-  writ- 
ings to  many  other  institutions,  scientific  and  literary. 

j  He  died  May  15,  1846,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 

|  age. 

In    1825,    Dr.   .lame-,  in   the  chairof  M idwifery  at 

the  University,  finding  it  necessary  to  have  assistance 
on  account  of  his  age  and   infirmities,   Dr.   William 

P.   Dewees  was   made    his  adjunct.      Two  year-   after- 

I  ward  the  University  was  yet  further  distinguished  by 
j  the  election  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  as  adjunct  in  the 
chairof  the  Theory  and   Practice  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March 
22,  1787,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  David  Jackson,  of 
Chester  County,  who  was  one  of  the  lir-t  class  of 
graduates  upon  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  was  com  Philadel- 

phia in   1768,  and  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
trustees  of  that  institution,     rhe  younger  Dr.  Jack- 
son had  the  benefit  of  studies  in  the  oil 
Thomas  Hutchinson.  .Ir..  and  Professor  Wistar,  and 
took  his  dei  i.e. ii    M.D   at  the  Pennsylvania  Oni- 

versity    in    1808.      When    uar   was    declared    between 

:,n  and  the  United  States,  in  1-12.  he  en- 
listed in  the   First   Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry, 
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and  took  part  in  the  advanced  movements  for  the 
protection  of  the  city  from  invasion.  The  autumn 
and  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1814  were  spent  at 
Mount  Bull,  Md.,  in  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  then  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  in 
hiding  as  a  scout  between  that  post  and  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Health  March  10,  1820,  and  when  Philadelphia  was 
scourged  by  the  yellow  fever  he  exhausted  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  sorely-stricken  community.  He 
has  left  a  graphic  and  important  record  of  the  epi- 
demic which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  1820,  and  which  was  a  highly  valuable  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  causes,  progress,  and  cure 
of  the  disease.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  having  been  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  presented  the  plan  for  its  foundation.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  college.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  an  attending  physician  of 
the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  where  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  developing  the  practical  usefulness  of 
auscultation,  then  a  new  feature  of  practice.  He 
lectured  weekly  at  the  almshouse  from  1822  to  1845, 
when  more  pressing  duties  forced  him  to  retire.  He 
was  chosen,  in  1827,  by  Professor  Chapman  as  his 
assistant  in  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, Clinical  Medicine,  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  delivery  of 
the  lectures  upon  the  last-named  subject  was  the  espe- 
cial duty  of  Professor  Jackson.  The  winter  of  1830-31 
was  remarkable  for  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
public  discussions  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  champions  of  opposing  views  were 
frequently  Professor  Jackson  and  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
who,  for  a  season  held  the  chair  of  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  1832,  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  of  those  delegated  by  City  Councils  to 
investigate  the  Asiatic  cholera  then  prevailing  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  concerning  which  he  pub- 
lished several  papers.  In  1835  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  resigned  in  1863.  He  died  April  4, 
1872. 

The  two  Parrishes,  Joseph  and  Isaac,  father  and 
son,  are  prominent  figures  in  the  medical  history  of 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  born  in  this  city, 
Sept.  2,  1779,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1806,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  prac- 
tice  was  appointed  resident  physician  in  the  Yellow 
lever  Eospital.  He  was  subsequently  consulting 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  surgeon 
to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  and  surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  lie  died  March  18,  1840, 
just  after  having  published  his  last  work  upon  hernia. 
Hi-  son,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  studied  under  him,  and 
also  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  younger  Parrish  spent  the  last  year  of  his  pupil- 


age in  the  Blockley  Hospital,  and  his  experience 
therein  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  his  thesis 
upon  spinal  irritation.  In  1834  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  Wills  Hospital,  to  which  he  was 
ardently  devoted  until  his  death,  July  31,  1852. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Horner,  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Physick,  became  full  professor  of  Anatomy.  So,  in 
1834,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  James,  Dr.  Dewees 
became  full  professor  of  Obstetrics.  The  importance 
that  obstetrics  gained  under  Dr.  James  was  greatly 
enhanced  under  Dr.  Dewees.  He  had  settled,  upon 
his  graduation,  at  Abington,  but  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  brought  him,  in  1793,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  ever  afterward.  Having  been 
early  devoted  to  obstetrics,  he  made  that  branch  of 
science  his  special  study  in  the  leisure  he  could  find 
from  professional  duties.  Like  Shippen  and  James, 
he  had  had  a  world  of  prejudice  to  encounter,  yet  he 
persevered,  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  first 
physician  who  had  ever  delivered  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  that  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He  had 
applied  for  the  professorship  in  the  University  when 
it  was  first  created,  but  failing  in  this,  became  adjunct 
in  1825,  with  the  reversion  that  came  on  afterward. 
He  died  in  1841.1 

The  men  who  came  on  after  the  great  lights  we 
have  sketched  were  fully  up  to  the  standard.  Hare 
had  studied  chemistry  under  Woodhouse.  His  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  the  appa- 
ratus needed  for  its  experiments,  are  known  to  the 
whole  world.  At  his  death,  in  1858,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  James  B.  Rogers. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  born  in  this  city,  Feb.  22, 1803,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  at  William  and  Mary  College,  and 
in  1840  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  in  the 
next  year  he  succeeded  Professor  John  Kearsley 
Mitchell  as  lecturer  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Institute.  He  was  connected  with  the  Franklin  Col- 
lege, and  when,  in  1847,  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  became  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Hare,  he  became  the 
successor  of  the  same  eminent  teacher  to  whom  his 
father  had  succeeded  twenty-eight  years  previously. 
Dr.  Rogers  died  June  15,  1852. 

When  Dr.  Hare  was  brought  from  William  and 
Mary  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  be  was  suc- 
ceeded at  the  former  by  Dr.  Patrick  Kerr  Rogers, 
father  of  Dr.  James  B.  The  latter  received  his  col- 
legiate education  at  William  and  Mary,  and  fur  some 
time  after  his  graduation  practiced  medicine  in  the 


.1  faculty  stood  thus  in  1836:  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Prac- 
tice of  Medicim- ai,l  i  In, nil  Medicine;   Hubert   Hare,  t'licmi.-l  i  \  ;  Wll- 
Surgery;  William  E.  Horner,  Anatomy  ;  Samuel  Jackeon, 

Institutes  of  Medicine;  Ge,,i-e  It.  W 1,  Materia  Me.lica  aii.l  I'liarmacy; 

Hugh  L.  BodgO,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
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State  of  Maryland.  In  1S41  he  took  charge  of  the 
Medical  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  a  summer  school 
in  connection  with  the  University,  that  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Chapman.  Like  that  of  Dorsej .  his 
career,  so  full  of  promise,  was  cut  off  by  death  in 
1852,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Dr. 
Eobert  E.  Rogers. 

Dr.  John  Kearsley  Mitchell,  who  was  succeeded  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute  by  Dr.  Rogers,  was 
born  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  May  12,  1796,  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1819.  He  made  three  voyages  to  China  as  sur- 
geon, and  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1S22.  In  1824 
he  lectured  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Physi- 
ology in  the  Philadelphia 
Institute.  In  1826  he  ac-  j 
cepted  the  chair  of  Chem-       j 

istry  there,  and   in    1833  ^HmHhK 

lectured  in  the  Franklin 
Institute  on  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts.  In  1841 
he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College. 
His  services  during  sea- 
sons of  pestilence  and  in 
the  City  Hospital  were 
twice  rewarded  by  munici- 
pal gifts.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Indecision  and 
other  Poems"  (1839),  and 
"  Popular  Lectures  on  Sci- 
entific Subjects,"  a  work 
which  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages. 
He  died  April  4,  1858, 
leaving  a  work  "  On  the 
Cryptogamous  Origin  of 
Malarious  and  Epidemi- 
cal Fevers,"  and  many 
valuable  contributions  to 
the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences.     A  collection  of 

his  essays,  including  a  valuable  paper  on  animal  mag- 
netism, was  published  in  this  city  in  1858.  His  son, 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  was  born  in  this  city,  Feb.  15, 
1829,  and  received  his  degree  at  tin  Jen 
cal  College  in  1850.  He  is  particularly  known  by 
his  researches  respecting  the  venom  of  serpents,  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,  and  in  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  ;"  also,  "  Re- 
searches on  the  Physiology  of  the  Cerebellum,"  in  the 
American  Journal  of  tin    M  for   April 

1869.    He  published,  with  Drs.  Keen  and  Morehousi 
"Effects  of  Gunshot  Wounds"  I  1864  .an 
and  Physiology  of  Respiration  in  the  Chelonia,"  in 
Smithsonian  Contributions. 


Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  a  physician  and  writer  on  nat- 
ural history,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, Sept.  1'.',  17'."'., 
and  died  in  New  <  Irleans,  --pi.  :;",  1 3 18.  Previous  to 
receiving  his  medi.;.  .|,;l  voy- 

age to   Calcutta  as  surgeon   ol  an    I  India  Bhip. 

Besides  his  private  practice  in  this  city,  he  was  in 
1822  elected  professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  I 
phia  Museum,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  that 
ii  1825  he  published  his  "Fauna  Ameri- 
cana;" in  1835,  "Medical  and  Physical  Researches;" 
"  Observations  on  Salamanders,"  8vo,  1*24;  "Amer- 
ican Herpetology,"  8vo,  1827.  In  1838  he  visited 
Europe,  and  on  his  return,  the  following  year,  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  Orleans. 

reer  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Horner  is  90  Well 
known  that  w .-  may  speak 

of  it  in  brief.    I  to 
was,  like   Chapman    and 
Wk  "'  i1        Hartshorne,   a   native   of 

|Rk    "!\  Virginia.      He    received 

his  academic  education  at 
I'jBk  the  town  of  H'arrenton  in 

WSk  Fauquier  County.    II.  en- 

tered  the  service  of  the 
I  Ihited  States  in  the  war 
of  1812,  acting  throughout 
n's  mate.      After 

graduation  at  the  [Jniver- 
ttity  of  Pennsylvania,  he 

practiced  for  two  years  in 
Warrenton,  and    in    1816 

had  already  acquired  Mich 
reputation  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  that  he 

d  by  Dr.  Wistar 
as  bis  assistant  At  the 
death  of  Wistar, 

he  was  to  have  been  in 
that   relation   to   l>r.  Dor- 

sey.  Li  the  death  of  the 
lecame  assistant 
to  Dr.  Physick.  The  Uni- 
versity boasts,  and  with 
becoming     pridl 

distinguished  services  rendered  by  this  great  anato- 
mist to  it*  museum. 

By  his  death,  in  1858,  the  professorship  fell  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  who  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  9,  1828,  and  graduated  in  1844  from  the 
medical  school  of  the  Dniversitj  His  life  was 
devoted  mainly  to  biological  research,  and  his  pub- 
lished work-,  ranging  from  pamph 

mount  to  Borne  eight  hundred  in  number. 
( if  these  publications  some  of  the  most  important  arc 

1    Fauna   within    Living    Animals,  \-. 

cient  Fauna  of  Nebraska,"  "Memoir  on 
Sloth  Tribe  of  North  America,"  "Cretaceous  Reptiles 
of  the  United  States,"  "  Extinct  Mammal 
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of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,"  together  with  a  "Synopsis 
of  the  Mammalian  Remains  of  North  America," 
"Contributions  to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
the  Western  Territories,"  and  "  Description  of  Verte- 
brate Remains  from  the  Phospate  Beds  of  South  Caro- 
lina." Most  of  his  works  have  been  issued  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Hayden's  United  States 
reports  of  geological  surveys  of  the  Territories.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
Franklin  Medical  College,  and  chairman  of  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  In  1853 
he  became  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1871,  professor  of  Natural  History  in  Swarthmore 
College.  During  the  late  war  he  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  contract  surgeon  to  the 
Satterlee  General  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

The  eminent  Robley  Dunglison,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  was 
born  Jan.  4,  179S,  at  Keswick,  a  small  town  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  and  his  parents  intended  to  send 
him  to  his  uncle,  Joseph  Robley,  a  wealthy  planter 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  latter's  death,  and  the  young  man  chose  the  pro-  I 
fession  of  medicine.  His  general  education  was  j 
mainly  acquired  in  Green  Row  Academy,  and  his  | 
medical  training  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apoth- 
ecaries. He  began  practice  in  1819,  but  also  contin- 
ued his  studies  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  Ba- 
varia, from  which  he  graduated  in  1824,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  physician-accoucheur  to 
the  Eastern  Dispensary  of  London.  In  October, 
1824,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  occupy  one  of 
the  chairs  in  the  medical  department  of  the  then 
newly-founded  University  of  Virginia.  Nine  years 
later  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics, Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  addition  to  his 
labors  as  a  lecturer  and  author,  he  had  charge  of  the 
medical  wards  of  the  Baltimore  Infirmary.  In  June, 
1836,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
a  chair  expressly  created  for  him.  He  filled  it  until 
1868,  when  he  resigned,  and  received  from  the  trus-  j 
tees  the  title  of  emeritus  professor.  He  contributed 
largely  to  various  medical  periodicals,  and  translated 
and  edited  many  volumes  on  medicine.  In  1837  he  j 
established  the  Amrririin  Mftlical  Library  and  IntfUi- 
gencer,  a  monthly  magazine  that  was  continued  five 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  the  standard  work, 
•'  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary^"  In  L825  Yale 
College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
1852  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  made 
him  LL.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  the  same  degree 
was  granted  him  by  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  this  city.     He  was  vice-president  of  the  American 


Philosophical  Society,  vice-president  of  the  Training- 
School  for  Idiots,  vice-president  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  for  many  years  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  October,  1824,  he 
married  Harriet,  daughter  of  John  Leadam.  His 
death  occurred  in  this  city,  April  1,  1869. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mutter  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va., 
March  11,  1811,  and  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney 
College.  He  studied  medicine  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Sims,  at  Alexandria,  and  received  his  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Jefferson  College,  after  the  departure  of  Drs. 
Patterson  and  Revere,  Dr.  Mutter  was  first  made  ad- 
junct, or  professor  of  Operative  Surgery,  while  Dr. 
Randolph,  then  in  Europe,  was  elected  professor  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Randolph  declin- 
ing the  appointment,  Dr.  Mutter  was  made  profes- 
sor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  while 
Dr.  Pancoast  took  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Mut- 
ter died  March  16,  1859,  leaving  a  large  endowment 
and  his  fine  collection  of  osseous  and  other  prepara- 
tions to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  this  city,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  museum. 

Among  the  leading  physicians  of  the  past  may  also 
be  mentioned  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  who  died 
in  this  city  greatly  lamented  March  7,  1882.  Dr. 
Pancoast  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
23, 1805.  He  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828.  He  imme- 
diately began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city. 
In  1831  he  commenced  teaching  practical  anatomy  and 
surgery,  having  determined  to  make  a  specialty  of 
surgery  in  his  practice.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Block- 
ley.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  physician-in- 
chief  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  from  1838  to  1845  was  one  of  the  visiting 
surgeons  to  the  same  hospital.  In  183S  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  On  March  27,  1854,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  resigned  Feb.  29, 1864.  In  1841  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1874,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast.  For 
thirty-six  consecutive  years  he  occupied  two  of  the 
most  important  chairs  in  that  celebrated  school. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  chair  last  mentioned, 
he  was  chosen  emeritus  professor  of  Anatomy,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  trustees  of  the  institution. 

During  the  long  and  honorable  professional  career 
of  Dr.  Pancoast,  he  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress which  lias  characterized  medical  science  during 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  By  his  devotion 
to  literary  pursuits  within  the  sphere  of  his  profession, 
and  his  identification  with  leading  philosophical  and 
medical  associations,  he  succeeded   in  maintaining  a 
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high  position  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  thought  and  in 
practice  among  American  physicians.  Of  the  socie- 
ties of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated:  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  London  Med- 
ical Society,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  ! 
of  Pharmacy,  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  In  fact,  any 
reputable  movement  looking  toward  organized  effort 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  medical  science,  and  tin- 
higher  interests  of  the  profession,  was  sure  to  meet 
with  his  support. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Dr.  Pancoast  gave  much 
attention  to  medical  literature.  In  fact,  it  is  as  a  dis- 
tinguished author,  as  well  as  a  successful  practitioner, 
that  he  won  deserved  fame,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts  was  the  translation 
from  the  Latin,  in  1831,  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Struc- 
ture, Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Human  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve,"  by  J.  Frederick  Lobstein,  to  which  be 
added  notes.  In  1844  he  published  his  "Treatise  on 
Operative  Surgery,"  which  he  revised  and  enlarged  in 
1852,  when  it  had  passed  to  a  third  edition.  During  ] 
the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence  upward  of  four 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  He  also,  in  1844,  remod- 
eled the  able  work, — originally  written  by  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  to  which  the  late  Professor  William  E.  Horner 
had  made  valuable  additions, — entitled  "A  System  of 
Anatomy  for  the  Use  of  Students."  He  also  edited 
at  various  times  "  Lrennec  on  the  Great  Sympathetic 
Nerve,"  the  "  Cerebrospinal  System  in  Man,"  ami 
"  Quain's  Anatomical  Plates."  He  was  also  a  volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  the  American  Medical  Intelligencer,  '• 
and  the  Medical  Examiner,  besides  publishing  sundry 
monographs,  pathological  and  surgical. 

Dr.  Pancoast  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  noted  tor  having 
performed  many  remarkable  surgical  operations,  some 
of  which  were  previously  entirely  unknown  to  the 
profession.  In  many  instances  during  his  varied 
and  successful  career  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession  he  not  only  succeeded  in  saving  individ- 
ual lives  where  death  appeared  to  be  a  probable  se- 
quence, but  he  devised  convenient  appliances,  and 
practically  safe  plans  of  procedure,  whereby  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  throughout  the  world  has  brought  less 
woe  and  misery  to  suffering  humanity. 

Viewing  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  physician,  as  an 
author  and  as  a  practitioner,  a-  a  student  and  as  a 
teacher,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  city  "t  his  adop- 
tion and  the  profession  of  his  choice  have  just  cause 
to  be  proud  of  him,  and  that  the  world  is  the  better 
and  the  happier  for  his  lite. 

Dr.  Jacob  Randolph  was  born  in  this  city  Nov.  26, 
1796,  and  died  here  Feb.  29,  1848.  His  lather  was  an 
officer  in  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the 
Revolution.  Dr.  Randolph  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity ..I'  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  and  began  practice  in  I 
103 


this  city.     He  married  the  daughtet  of  Dl 
in  1822,  and  soon  attained  eminet 
lie  was  surgeon  at  the  city  almshouse  in  1  ■ 
geon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital    from    I 
death,  and  in  1x47.  after  bavin-  been  wme  time  lec- 
turer upon  clinical  surgery  in  the  rjniversil 
sylvania,  was   made  professor  of  that   branch.     He 
published  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Physics  in  183! 

tributed   many  valuable   papers  to   i Heal  journal-. 

At   the  time  of  his   death    lie  wa-   a   member  of  the 

American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  I 

of  Surgeons,  and  a  consulting  Burgeon  to  the  City 
Dispensary. 

Dr.  John  Barclay  Biddle,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  3,  1815,  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's) 
before  entering  the  office  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman 
was  a  law-student.  He  received  his  diploma  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  \<  are  of  age,  and  at  once  -pent  a  year  in  Europe 
for  purposes  of  study.  On  his  return  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer  in  the  publica- 
tion of  tie  Uner,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  Jan.  3,  1838.  Early  in  1846  Dr. 
Biddle,  with  other  physicians,  obtained  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  in 
which  betook  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica.  In  1862  he 
published  his  "  Review  of  Materia  Medica."  In  .lime, 
1865,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Mat<  < 
and  Therapeutics  in  Jefferson  College,  vacated  by  tin- 
death  of  Professor  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  and  became 
dean  of  the  faculty.  In  1850  he  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  William  Phillips,  and  died  .Ian.  19,  1*7;.. 

<  m  ili.  i»2d  of  December,  1811,  William  Robertson 
Grant  was  born  at  Bast  River,  Nova  Scotia,  and  on 
Dee.  17.  1836,  he  entered  Philadelphia,  which  was  to 
be  bis  home  and  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  distinc- 
tion.     In  bis  early  years  he  was  especially  a  student 

of  anatomy,  and  be  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 

if  Anatomy  in  IVunsyh  an 
it  was  apparently  on  the  brink  of  ruin.      A  faculty  of 
four  members  carried  through  the  course  of  lectures 

with  a  class  of  twenty-three  pupil-       i  - 

-ion  Dr.  I  .rant  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy, 

delivering  nine   lectures  weekly  and   attending  as- 
siduously to  the  duties  of  the  dissecting-room.    The 

faculty  completed   their  labors  on   March  9,  1844,  by 

holding  a  public  commencement  in  their  own  lecture- 
room  on  Filbert  Street,  at  which  thl 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  -even  pupils 
to   the   in!    I  .  he  did 

everything  that  could  be  done  to  advanci 
perity,  although  he  was  suffering  from  a  i 
pulmonary  affection.      It  was  in  the  disch  U 

fessional  duty  that   hi-  fatal  illness 

(in  March  23,  1852,  In-  wa-  summoned  t..  i;  i 

woman  who  bad  comniitte.lsiii.-ide  by  hanging  in  the 

cellar  of  her  own    house.      The  damp   and   chilling 
atmosphen 

to  revive  the  woman  had  a  OJOSt  disastrous  effect  upon 
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him,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he  was  prostrated 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patterson.  Dr.  Patterson 
has  written,  "On  Saturday,  the  27th,  it  was  believed 
that  a  favorable  change  had  taken  place  in  his  con- 
dition, but  on  Sunday  it  became  evident  that  all 
human  aid  was  vain  and  that  the  end  was  near."  He 
died  March  28,  1852,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  better  known  as  an  alienist  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  Dr.  Kirkbride.  For 
more  than  forty  years  his  name  has  been  familiar  to 
the  medical  world  as  associated  with  the  study  of 
insanity.  He  was  burn  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Mor- 
risville,  Bucks  Co.,  July  31,  1809.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Joseph  Kirkbride,  of  the  parish  of  Kirkbride, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England,  who  came  to 
America  with  William  Penn.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whence  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  pursue  his  medical  studies  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  in  March,  1832.  Only  one  month  later 
he  was  appointed  resident  physician  to  the  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  still  located  near  Frankford, 
where  he  remained  for  one  year,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1833  was  elected  to  the  same  position  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  private  practice  in  the  city. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  a  new  institution  for  the 
insane,  now  well  known  as  the  insane  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  perhaps  most  com- 
monly called  "  Kirkbride's,"  was  so  near  its  com- 
pletion that  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  su- 
perintendent. To  this  post,  in  October,  1840,  Dr. 
Kirkbride  was  elected,  almost  without  his  knowledge 
of  such  a  purpose,  certainly  without  any  solicitation 
by  him.  This  was  to  be  used  for  the  insane  then  in 
the  hospital  at  Pine  and  Eighth  Streets.  It  was 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1841,  with  Dr. 
Kirkbride  in  charge,  and  the  fact  that  he  so  remained 
is  a  grand  proof  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  this  im- 
portant and  extremely  responsible  position.  By  con- 
stant improvements  and  additions  to  the  original 
building,  this  establishment,  which  was  then  only 
capable  of  receiving  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
patient-,  and  actually  started  with  ninety-seven,  has 
been  made  suitable  for  five  hundred,  and  these  di- 
vided into  separate  buildings, — a  male  and  female 
department.  When  the  improvements  were  under 
consideration,  Dr.  Kirkbride  urged  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes,  as  though  in  two  distinct  institu- 
tions, and  furthermore  recommended  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  public  for  the  requisite  amount 
of  money.  Both  these  plans  were  adopted,  and  the 
appeal  proved  an  entire  success,  the  private  contribu- 
tions aggregating  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

In  October,  1859,  the  new  building  was  formally 
opened.     Each    department    will   accommodate  two 


hundred  and  fifty  patients;  each  has  its  own  set  of 
physicians  and  other  officers,  being  in  every  way 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  other,  but  with  the 
same  board  of  managers  and  physician-in-chief. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  that  his 
plans  have  been  extensively  copied  by  similar  insti- 
tutions throughout  America.  This  hospital  has  been 
one  of  the  institutions  most  frequented  and  studied 
by  visiting  medical  men  and  scientists. 

Under  the  promptings  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  and  kindred 
spirits  an  Association  of  the  Medical  Superintendents 
of  the  Insane  Asylums  of  America  was  formed  in 
1866,  of  which  he  was  president  for  eight  years.  He 
was  always  active  in  medical  organizations.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1839,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
two  latter  bodies  were,  on  several  occasions,  accorded 
a  special  reception  at  the  hospital,  and  were  hand- 
somely entertained  by  the  venerable  and  much-loved 
doctor. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  but  gave 
to  his  profession  a  most  excellent  volume  on  "The 
Construction,  Organization,  and  General  Arrange- 
ments of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  and  one  on  "  Rules 
for  the  Government  of  those  employed  in  the  Care  of 
the  Insane."  In  addition  he  contributed  a  number  of 
valuable  monographs  and  reviews  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Insanity  and  other  periodicals,  while  his 
annual  "  Hospital  Reports"  now  form  forty-two 
volumes,  filled  with  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  with  the  valuable  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience and  study  in  the  general  subject  of  insanity. 

Personally,  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  remarkable  for  his 
genial  temperament,  which  quickly  eudeared  him  to 
;  those  members  of  the  profession  with  whom  he  was 
thrown  in  contact.  He  never  appeared  more  happy 
than  when  playing  the  host,  whether  for  a  few  per- 
sonal friends  or  for  the  members  of  a  large  medical 
society.  He  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  unfortunates  whose  mental  malady  caused 
[  them  to  be  consigned  to  his  care,  and  could,  with 
scarcely  any  apparent  effort,  control  the  most  way- 
ward, winning  the  affections  of  his  patients  amid  all 
!  their  mental  aberrations,  and  dealing  with  all  with  a 
patient  gentleness,  blended  with  a  wise  firmness,  that 
enabled  him  to  exert  the  best  influences  upon  all  who 
came  under  his  care. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  in  1849,  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  a  patient 
named  Wylie  Williams,  who,  excited  by  some  insane 
idea  of  wrong,  escaped  from  the  hospital,  procured  a 
gun  in  the  city,  and,  returning,  concealed  himself  in 
a  tree  at  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Kirkbride's  residence. 
As  he  passed  under  the  tree  the  lunatic  called  to 
him  that  he  was  going  to  kill  him,  and  a  moment 
later  discharged  a  load  of  buckshot  at  the  doctor. 
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Most  fortunately  his  aim  was  bad,  and  yet  so  close 
that  one  of  the  shot  wounded  Dr.  Kirkbride  in  the 
scalp,  where  it  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  was  a  man  of  modest  and  retiring 
character,  but  exceedingly  clear  and  pronounced  in 
all  his  social,  political,  moral,  and  professional  opin- 
ions. Trained  in  the  tenets  and  usages  of  the  Societj 
ofFriends,  he  was  accustomed  to  "  bear  his  testimony" 
on  all  suitable  occasions  without  any  ambiguity.  He 
was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  of  the  finest  domestic 
virtues,  abhorring  whatever  was  mean  or  wrung,  and 
winning  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  great  circle  of 
friends  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  his  daily  life. 
Few  men  are  privileged  to  complete  such  a  long 
record  of  devotion  to  duty  and  good  work  done  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellows.  He  died,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  during  the  night  of  Dec.  16,  1883.  I 
He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  Jenks,  and  his  second  wife,  who  survives  | 
him,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Butler,  a  distin-  ' 
guished  member  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  left  two 
adult  children — Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kirkbride  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Morton — and  four  minor  children. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  physicians  in  this 
city,  we  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  in  these  pages 
several  of  the  most  prominent,  who,  we  think,  are 
representative  in  their  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  (1884). 

Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D. 
Cantab.,  was  born  near  Easton,  Pa.,  July  8,  1805. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  the  Wilkesbarre 
Academy  and  the  Lawrenceville  (New  Jersey)  High 
School.  Subsequently  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, first  under  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Swift,  of  Easton,  and 
afterward  with  Professor  George  McClellan,  the  emi- 
nent surgeon,  of  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1828,  and  immediately 
began  practicing  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and 
during  the  first  year  of  his  novitiate  translated  sev- 
eral medical  works  from  the  French  and  German. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  work  on  the 
"Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints."1  In  1833  he 
became  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  thus  inaugurating  a 
career  as  a  medical  instructor,  which,  in  brilliancy 
and  breadth,  is  excelled  by  that  of  no  othei  Ameri- 
can physician.  Dr.  Gross,  during  his  connection 
with  various  medical  schools,  lectured  to  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  any  other  surgeon  in  this 
country.  Forty-eight  years  of  the  most  active  period 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  public  teaching,  two  years 
as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  four  years  as  Professor  of  Pathological  Anat- 


1  In  1832,  Dr.  Gross  performed  n  series  of  experiments  on  hanging  and 
manual  strangulation,  the  results  or  which  were  published 

Jbumalo/Jftdfcnw,  and  afterward  c i 1  bj  Dr.T  B  Beck  In  hU  great 

work  on  medical  Juriapi  a 

on  the  temperature  of  the  blood  and  '  that  fluid  in 

influenced  t-y  various  circumstances. 


omy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege, and  forty-two  year-  as  Professor  ol 
fifteen  of  these  having  been  passed  in  the  University 
of  Louisville,  one  iii  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  twenty-six  in  his  Alma  Mater,  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Iii-  name 
is  attached  to  upward  of  ten  thousand  dip 
students,  representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  as  well  many  foreign  countries  and  provinces, 
including  England.  France, Germany,  Russia, Turkey, 
Japan.  Australia,  Canada,  Ireland,  Cuba,  Armenia, 
and  several  of  the  South  American  nations.     As  a 

teacher  he  was  always  very  popular,  highly  instruc- 
tive, and  universally  beloved.  Systematic  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  and  earnest  and  forcible 
in  its  inculcation,  be  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
lecturers   our  country   has   ever    produced',  and  when, 

in  the  spring  of  1882,  in  the  fullness  of  his  physical 
and  intellectual  powers,  he  retired  from  the  chair  of 
surgery  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which  he 
had  so  long  adorned  by  his  talents,  learning,  and  ex- 
perience, universal  regret  was  felt  by  the  many  pupils 
and  friends  of  the  school.  As  a  testimonial  of  the 
respect  and  reverence  of  the  faculty  and  I 
of  trustees,  the  latter  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery,  a  relation  to  tin- 
institution  which  he  now  bears. 

If  as  a  didactic  teacher  Dr.  Cross  was  popular  and 
instructive,  he  was,  if  possible,  -till  more  so  as  a 
clinical  teacher.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease, acq  uircil  at  an  early  peri...)  of  his  pn 
life,  added  to  a  ready  facility  in  di  I 
of  a  large  private  and  hospital  practice,  enabled  him 
to  grasp  ai  a  glance  the  leading  features  of  a  case  and 
to  suggest  a  proper  plan  of  treatment.  One  of  his 
strong  points  as  a  clinician  was  the  happy  elucidation 
of  the  sj  mptomatology  and  diagnosis  of  thi 

and   injuries   brought    from    time   to   time  before   his 
classes,  his  ready  application  of  remedii 
their  exigencies,  and  every  other  expedient  calculated 
in  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  students.     I  le  was  never 
satisfied   unless   his  work  was  done  thoroughly.      Mo 

felt  that  in  every  case  he  had  a  triple  duty  to  per- 
form: tirst,  and  above  all,  to  his  patient:  secondly, 

to   his   pupils;   and.   lastly,  to   himself.      No   man  WSI 

ever  more  conscious  to  the  responsibility  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  or  more  determined  to  perform  them 
with  an  eve  -ingle  to  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. As  an  operator  he  did  his  work  well,  often 
brilliantly,   never  slovenly   or   recklessly,   or    lor   the 

sake  of  kslat.     It   is  his  boast  that  he  never  lost  g 

patient   On    the   table.      As  a  lithotomist    hi 

high  reputation.  His  favorite  operation  i~  the  lateral, 
performed  with  the  knife,  guided  by  an  ordinary  staff. 

lie   is  always  COOl   and  S(  '•  I  man  ever 

saw  his  hand  tremble,  or  his  eye  express  fear.     His 
of  topographical  anatomy  never  fails  him, 

and    this   knowledge    is   one   ol    thl 

m  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 
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Dr.  Gross  has  long  been  a  voluminous  writer.  In 
1840  he  published  "  Elements  of  Pathological  An- 
atomy," 2  vols.  8vo,  copiously  illustrated ;  third 
edition  in  1857.  This  was  the  first  systematic 
treatise  upon  the  subject  ever  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  work  was  well  received  abroad, 
especially  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  Professor  Vir- 
chow,  of  Berlin,  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  praise, 
while  the  Imperial  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  Vienna, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  hon- 
ored him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
work,  with  its  membership.  In  1843  he  published 
"  An  Experimental  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Intestines," 
1  vol.  8vo,  a  work  based  upon  upward  of  seventy  ex- 
periments upon  dogs,  performed  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  best  mode  of  treating  this  class  of  lesions, 
a  labor  occupying  nearly  three  years.  In  1851  he 
published  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases, 
Injuries,  and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Bladder, 
the  Prostate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra,"  1  vol.  8vo ; 
second  edition  in  1854;  a  volume  of  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages,  well  illustrated  and  thor- 
oughly exhaustive ;  and  a  third  edition  in  1876, 
edited  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross.  In  1854  he  published 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air 
Passages,"  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  468.  At  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  this  was  the  only  work  upon  the  subject 
in  any  language.  In  this  work  the  author  gave  a 
full  digest  of  the  existing  state  of  this  important 
branch  of  surgery,  and  laid  down  important  princi- 
ples of  treatment  since  universally  recognized  by  the 
profession.  The  same  year  he  published  a  "  History 
of  Kentucky  Surgery,"  an  elaborate  and  painstaking 
report,  in  which  he  established  upon  an  immutable 
basis  the  claims  of  Ephraim  McDowell  to  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  first  to  perform  ovariotomy  until 
that  time  erroneously  awarded  to  other  surgeons.  In 
1859  he  published  his  noblest  work,  "  A  System  of 
Surgery,  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and 
Operative,"  2  vols.  8vo.  A  sixth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  brought  up  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
science,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1194,  1174,  with  upwards 
of  sixteen  hundred  engravings,  was  issued  in  1882. 
This  work  has  everywhere  been  received  with  great 
favor,  and  was,  in  1863',  translated  into  the  Dutch 
language..  Extracts  from  it  have  also  been  pub- 
lished in  China  and  Japan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  published  "A  Manual  of  Military  Surgery," 
which  passed  through  two  large  editions,  and  ren- 
dered important  service  in  fitting  young  military 
Burgeons  for  tin-  better  and  more  efficient  discharge 
nl  their  duties  mi  the  field  and  in  the  hospital.  In 
L861  lie  edited  a  large  volume  entitled  "  Lives  of 
Eminent  American  Physicians  ami  Surgeons  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  of  which  three  were  furnished 
by  his  own  pen.  In  1876  he  published  a  "History 
of  American  Medical  Literature  from  177C  to  the 
Present   Time,"    1   vol.  8vo,  pp.  88,  and  in  the  same 


year  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  "  A  Century  of 
American  Surgery." 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  standard  works 
already  mentioned,  Dr.  Gross  has  also  made  many 
other  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  medical  profession,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mono- 
graphs and  miscellaneous  papers  contained  in  the 
current  medical  press  of  the  country.  In  1856  he 
founded,  along  with  Professor  T.  G.  Richardson,  now 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  five  years  edited,  the  North 
American  Medirn-t '.'hirnrgical  Review,  a  bi-monthly 
journal  of  medicine  and  surgery,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability,  and  enjoyed  a  successful 
career  for  five  years,  when,  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
coming  on,  it  was  suspended,  as  many  of  its  sub- 
scribers lived  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Gross  has  always  been  actively  identified  with 
the  leading  medical  and  scientific  societies,  local, 
State,  and  national,  as  well  as  with  many  prominent 
kindred  associations  of  other  countries.  Among  such 
have  been  the  following :  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians, 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Imperial 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Vienna,  the  Medical  Society 
of  Christiania  in  Norway,  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh,  the 
British  Medical  Association,  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London,  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  the  fol- 
lowing associations,  in  each  of  which  he  has  been 
honored  at  various  times  with  the  office  of  president, 
namely :  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Pathological  Society,  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Teachers'  Medical  Convention,  which 
met  in  April,  1870,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  Medical  Education,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  International  Medical 
Congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
1876.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  originator  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Phiadelphia,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Surgery,  and  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association. — institutions  which  are  now  in 
a  highly  flourishing  condition,  and  doing  good  work 
in  the  interests  of  scientific  medicine  and  surgery. 

Besides  the  official  distinctions  enumerated,  Dr. 
Gross  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  other 
honors,  fully  merited  and  worthily  bestowed.  In 
1861  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Jefferson 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1872,  during  his  second 
visit  to  Europe,  the  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
at  its  one-thousandth  commemoration,  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  the  only  compli- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  bestowed  upon  an  American 
physician.  In  1880  the  University  oi  Cambridge, 
England,  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
His  associates  upon  this  occasion  were,  among 
others,  Brown-Sequard.  of  Paris,  Professor  Donders, 
of  Utrecht,  and  Sir  George   Burrows,  Sir  William 
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.Tenner,  Sir  William  Gull,  Joseph  Lister,  F.R.S.,  and 
William  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  of  London. 

Dr.  Gross  has  always  been  a  warm  advocate  of  a  i 
higher  grade  of  medical  education  than  now  obtains 
in  our  medical  schools,  and  a  more  prolonged  course 
of  study  on  the  part  of  the  student.  He  has  long 
been  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  unnecessary  multipli- 
cation of  medical  colleges  and  medical  journals;  and 
in  1S56  he  published  an  elaborate  "  Report  on  the 
Causes  which  Impede  the  Progress  of  American 
Medical  Literature,"  in  which  he  took  strong  ground 
against  the  then  prevalent  habit  of  republishing  Eng- 
lish works  under  the  editorship  of  American  physi- 
cians. Dr.  Gross  was  the  first  to  describe  several 
surgical  diseases  before  unknown  or  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  he  has  devised  some  useful  surgical 
instruments  and  surgical  operations. 

In  1828,  Dr.  Gross  married  Louisa  Ann  Dulaney, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  highly  accomplished  lady  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  who  died  in  1S76,  leaving  four  children, 
two  daughters,  married,  the  elder  to  B.  F.  Horwitz, 
and  the  younger  to  Orville  Horwitz,  distinguished 
members  of  the  Baltimore  bar;  and  two  sons,  Samuel 
W.  Gross,  one  of  his  father's  successors  in  the  chair 
of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
Albert  Haller  Gross,  the  present  member  of  Select  | 
Council  from  the  Eighth  Ward. 

Dr.  Gross  can  be  justly  denominated  one  of  Phila- 
delphia's most  distinguished  citizens,  as  he  is  one  of 
America's  most  famous  physicians.  Whether  as  sur-  | 
geon,  author,  or  lecturer,  his  individuality  has  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  history  of  the  country's 
progress  and  broadening  thought.  He  has  not  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  advanced  stride  of  scientific  re- 
search, but  he  has  been  the  intrepid  pioneer  into 
many  otherwise  unexplored  regions.  As  a  result,  the 
technical  and  general  literature  of  the  century  has 
not  only  been  enriched,  but  the  heart  of  humanity 
has  been  made  happier.  With  him  science  and 
philanthropy  have  been  handmaidens. 

A  clinical  assistant  to  Professors  Mutter  and  Pan- 
coast,  at  the  Jefferson  College,  was  Benjamin  Howard 
Rand,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  1,  1827,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Ellen  Spurrier  Rami.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin 
Institute,  holding  that  position  until  his  resignation, 
in  1864.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College,  an  institution  which  ceased  to  exist 
in  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  and 
from  1852  to  1864  was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  This  latter  office,  as  well  as  bis 
professorship  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  be  resigned  ! 
in  1864,  in  order  to  accept  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which  he  resigned  by 
reason  of  ill  health  in  May,  1877.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  in 
1853,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1868,  and  also  a  member  of  thi 
Medical  Association.     Besides  frequent  contributions 


to   scientific   periodicals,    I 
Students"  (1855),  "  Element* 
(1863  and  18751,  and  also  edited  M 

i     was   married,  in   1853,  to  Hannah  M., 
daughter  of  Jacob  I.   Eersl  first  wife 

died  in  L854,  and  fifteen  years  lab  i 
married  Mary  M.  Washington,  great  granda 
Fairfax  Washington.     He  died  I 

Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Jr.,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia March  8,  1818,  received  both  hi-  academical  and 
medical  education  in  the  I  tiivi  .■-■■>  ol  Pi  nnsylvania, 
taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1837,  and  those  of  M.A. 
and  M.D.  in  1840.  For  aboul  a  year  after  receiving 
his  diploma  he  was  one  of  the  resident  physicians  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  department  of  the  insane.  After  establishing 
himself  in  practice  in  Philadelphia,  he  turned  hi-  at- 
tention specially  to  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia  County  Medii  a   - 
of  Physicians  and   Surgeons  of  Reading, 

of  Natural  Sciences,  Patholo  -  \ rican 

Philosophical  Society,  Colorado  State  Men 
ety,  Rocky  Mountain  Medical  Society,  and  Burling- 
ton County  .Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey.    He  was 
the  first  president   of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical 
Society,  and  was  vice-president   of  the   meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  which  »:i-  held 
in  Washington  in  1870.     He  was  well   known  in  pro- 
fessional   literature   as   one   of    the    authors   of    the 
"Compendium    of    Medicine,"    which    ha-    passed 
through  numerous  editions.    He  also  edited  several  of 
the  American  editions  of  Carpenter's  and  Marshall's 
works  on  physiology  and  a  number  of  oth 
tific  wo.l.s.  as  well  as  translated  for  the  I 
ican  edition  Barth  &  Roger's  "  Manual  of  Ausculta- 
tion and  Percussion."      For  a  period  of  nine  years  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philaddph 
Examiner.      He  is  well   known  as  the  author  of  an 
elaborate   series  of   experiments   on    the 
Canadian,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  on   the  "  Physiology   of 

Digestion."      In    1842   he   was  elected    lecturer  on 

Physiology  by  the  Philadelphia  Medical    \ 

and  ten  years  later  professor  of  the  same  branch  in 
Ivania  Medical  College,  In  L868  he  suc- 
ceeded Professor  Samuel  Jack-on  in  the  chair  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I" 

on  account  of  failing  health   in    May,  ls77.  when   he 
was  elected  emeritus  professor  of  the  same  branch  in 

that    institution.      He    was   one    of    the    fu-' 

stall'  of  the  Episcopal   Hospital,  and   fbi    - 

Was  one  of  the  attending   physicians  an. I  clinical  lec- 
turer at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.     Durii 

he  was  connected  with  the  medical  Staff  of  the  army. 

,  of  the  physicians  in  charge  of  a  military 

hospital.    He  founded  and  established  the  tir-t  physi- 
ological laboratory  in  which  physiology  « 

experimentally  and   by  demonstration  in  tl 
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sity.  For  several  years  he  held  the  position  of  medi- 
cal director  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
after  having  organized  the  medical  department  in  thai 
company. 

In  1844  he  married  Catherine  Madeline,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Dutilh,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
the  eldest  son  being  also  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession  and  a  prize  essayist  of  his  college. 

Dr.  D.  Francis  Condie  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1818,  practiced  medicine  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  died  in  1876.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  in  1855 
president  of  the  County  Medical  Society.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer  and  a  brilliant  speaker,  express- 
ing his  views  on  paper  or  by  word  of  mouth  with 
much  clearness  and  force.  He  edited  "Churchill's 
Midwifery,"  and  among  his  original  works  was  one 
on  the  diseases  of  children. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Horner  Coates,  born  in  Philadelphia 
Nov.  14,  1797,  was  the  grandson  of  Samuel  Coates, 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  | 
Medical  Society,  and  was  for  five  years  a  resident 
physician  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  (of  which  he 
was  president  in  1859),  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  and  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  North  American  Medical  Journal, 
published  from  1826  to  1831.  Of  his  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  profession  may  be  mentioned 
his  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Epidemic  Cholera 
to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,"  April,  ! 
1832  ;  oration  on  "  Certainty  in  Medicine"  before  the  I 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  Feb.  10,  1830;  speech  I 
before  the  same  society,  April  4,  1841,  on  "The  Pres- 
ent State  of  Evidence  in  Regard  to  the  Larvae  of  the 
Hessian  Fly;"  remarks  on  "  The  Effects  of  Secluded 
and  Gloomy  Imprisonment  on  the  African  Variety  of 
Mankind,"  May  24,  1843;  and  lectures,  in  1821-22, 
on  "  Absorption,"  "  A  Machine-Bed  for  Fractures," 
"  Gangrene  of  the  Mouth  in  Children,"  "  Delirium 
Tremens,"  and  the  "  Origin  of  the  American  Indians." 
He  wrote  a  memoir  of  Thomas  Say,  and  a  description 
of  the  hydrostatic  balance.  He  was  lecturer  in  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Medicine  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  on  Bandages.  His  clinical  lectures  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  were  during  the  years  from 
1828  to  1841.  He  was  a  Quaker,  and  was  never  mar- 
ried.    He  died  Oct.  16.  1881. 

Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  who  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  L818,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Agnew,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  section. 
II is  classical  education  was  commenced  at  the  Mos- 
cow Academy,  a  flourishing  institution  located  in 
Chester  County,  then  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Francis  Latta.  Subsequently  he  was  under  instruc- 
tion at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  I'a.     His  edu- 


cational training  was  finally  completed  at  Newark 
College,  Delaware,  where  Rev.  John  Holmes  Agnew, 
a  relative,  was  professor  of  Languages.  Having  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  matriculated  at  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  there- 
from in  1838. 

After  leaving  the  latter  institution  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  rural  districts. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
continued  his  practice,  meeting  with  early  and  flatter 
ing  success.  Soon  after  settling  in  this  city  he  began 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy,  in  College  Avenue,  which  were 
continued  for  many  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion  his  class  numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  students,  representing  every  State  in  the  Union. 
He  also  established  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Oper- 
ative Surgery.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  founded  the  present  Pathological  Museum, 
and  for  a  while  acted  as  its  curator.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  assistant 
lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
also  chosen,  about  the  same  time,  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  Wills  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  also  in  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  In 
1870  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  became  professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  same  institution.  The 
last-named  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time,  as 
well  as  the  professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
University  Hospital.  A  most  skillful  and  rapid  oper- 
ator in  every  department  of  surgery,  which  is  his 
specialty,  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon  is  world-wide. 
In  his  capacity  as  an  efficient  surgeon,  as  well  as  a 
consulting  physician,  Dr.  Agnew  has  been  called  into 
many  cases  of  extraordinary  importance.  His  great- 
est prominence  to  the  general  public  came  from  his 
connection  with  the  case  of  President  Garfield,  who 
was  shot  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  July  2,  1881.  He 
was  called  to  Washington  by  the  local  physicians 
July  5th,  and  from  that  time  until  the  death  of  the 
victim  of  the  assassin's  bullet,  Sept.  19,  1881,  he  was 
assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  the  illustrious  patient, 
being  in  daily  communication  with  the  attending 
surgeons,  and  visiting  the  President  twice  a  week. 
Such  surgical  operations  as  were  performed  were 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Agnew,  his 
steady  hand  using  the  necessary  instruments  with 
marked  delicacy  and  skill.  The  result  of  the  cow- 
ardly assault  of  the  assassin  has  become,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  national  history.  As  was  believed  by  many 
during  the  course  of  treatment,  and  as  was  proved  by 
the  post-mortem  examination,  the  President  had  been 
mortally  wounded,  and  no  human  skill  or  efficiency 
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could  have  saved  his  life.  But  that  the  physicians 
were  able  to  prolong  it  for  a  period  of  over  two 
months,  during  which  the  passions  of  the  nation 
subsided,  and  the  interests  of  order  and  goo 
ment  triumphed,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished skill  of  Dr.  Agnew. 

During  his  forty-six  years  of  active  practice  Dr. 
Agnew  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession.  Among  such  may  be 
enumerated  the  following:  A  work  on  "Practical 
Anatomy,"  one  on  "  Lacerations  of  the  Female  Peri 
neum  and  Veaico- Vaginal  Fistula,"  a  series  of  papers  [ 
— sixty  in  number— on  "Anatomy  in  its  Relations  to 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  an  exhaustive  work  on  the 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  and  numerous 
contributions  to  medical  journals  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  surgery. 

Among  the  prominent  living  physicians  are  Drs. 
Alfred  Stille  and  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa.  Dr,  : 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1813,  and  in  1836,  the  year  of 
his  graduation  from  the  Pennsylvania  University, 
was  elected  resident  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  a  position  which  he  retained  from  1839 
to  1841.  He  then  pursued  his  studies  abroad. 
From  1844  to  1850  he  lectured  on  Pathology  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  to  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  Medical  Instruction.  In  1S49  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  ( lollege, 
and  filled  the  chair  for  five  years.  On  June  20, 1864, 
he  was  chosen  to  occupy  a  similar  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1871,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  in  1S62.  From 
1865  to  1871  he  was  physician  and  lecturer  on  Clini- 
cal Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  The  de-  1 
greeof  LL.D.  he  received  in  1876  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  Gettysburg.  In  association  with  Dr. 
J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  he  translated  "  Pathological  Hema- 
tology" from  the  French  of  O.  Andral.  His  other 
publications  are  "Medical  Instruction  in  the  United 
States,"  "Elements  of  General  Pathology,"  "  Report 
on  Medical  Literature,"  "  Unity  of  Medicine,"  "  Hum- 
boldt's Life  and  Character,"  "Therapeutics  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  "  War  as  an  Instrument  of  Civiliza- 
tion," a  new  edition  of  Wharton  and  Moreton 
Stille's  "Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  a  work 
on  materia  medica,  and,  with  Dr.  John  M.  Maisch, 
the  National  Dispensatory. 

Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa,  bom  in  the  island   of  St 
Thomas,  West  Indies,  Feb.  7,  1888,  gradua 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1852,  and  in  1854 
became  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  devoting  hi-  atten- 
tion mainly  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.      He 

was  for  some  time  attending  physician  at  tie-  Epis- 
copal Hospital,  and  subsequently  held  the  same  posi- 
tion at  the  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  Hospitals. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Clinical  Medi- 


cine at  the  Jefferson   Mi   :  |  ,„    1-7;; 

i  heory  and   Practice  of  Medicine. 

His  principal   writings   have   been   upon  "Medical 

- 
cine,"  "  \u  Inquiry  into  the  Pathological  Anatomy 
of  Acute  Pneumonia,"  on  "Cam  1 1  ol  th< 
on  "Serous  Apoplexy,"  "  Inhalation  in  thi    I 

-  of  the   Respiratory  Past 
"  Physicians  of  the  Last  Century." 

At  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  Dr.  Jami 
Meigs  was  matriculated  in  October,  1848, 
uated  in  March,  1851.    He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
duly  31,  1829,  and  passed  through  the  Mount  Vernon 

Grammar  School   ami   the  Central  High  School.      At 

: ion  at   the  Jefferson  School  hi 
the  honorary  certificate  annually  conferred   by  the 
lecturers  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Nidi.:,! 
Instruction  on  students  who  passed  examination  upon 
their    lectures.       The    subject    of     b 

"Hygiene  and  Therapeutic-  of  Temperament."  He 
began  practice  in  1851.  lie  was  for  some  years  as- 
sistant to  the  professor  ol  Phj  sioli  igj  in 
sylvania  College,  and  lecturer  on  Climatology  and 
Physiology  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  lie  lectured 
frequently  on  physics  and  ethnology  at  the  different 
mechanics'    institutes    in     Philadelphia,    and     before 

the  literary  associations  of  neighboring  cities.      In 

1855    he    was    elected    physician    to    the    department 

of  diseases  of  the  chest  in  the  Howard  Hospital  and 
Infirmary  for  Incurables,  a  position  which  he  tilled 
thirteen  years.  In  1856  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science-,  and  iu  1867 
the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Phihidel- 
which   he   occupied  until, 

two  j  i  ire  subsequently,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Institutes   in  the  medical  department  of 

Pennsylvania  College.     Here  he  delivered  I 
of  lectures  on   physiology  illustrated   bj 

demonstrations,    which    attracted    much   attention,   its 

no  previous  attempts  to  teach  physiology  experimen- 
tally   had    been    made    in    any   of    the    lour    medical 

schools  of  Philadelphia.     In  November,  1869, hewaa 

chosen  consulting  physician  and  clinical 

the  Philadelphia  Hospital  at  Blockley, and  in  1861 

he  resigned  hi-  positions  in  the  Pennsylvan 

In  1866  he  delivered  before  Jefferson  College,  in  the 

spring  com-  -eric-  upon  the  | 

and  pathology  of  the  bl 1  and  circulation. 

In  June,  1868,  on  the  resignation  of  tie 
feasor  Robley  Dunglison,  he  was  elected  pi 

the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  .Inr  - 

i„  the  Jefferson  College,  hi-  application  tor  the  chair 

having   been    indorsed    by    tin-   I Ileal    pr 

Philadelphia    and    some   of   the    u.    - 

physicians  and   scientists 

In  1871  he  was  elected  president  ot'  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Academy  of  NatUI 
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of  Pennsylvania,  the -American  Medical  Association, 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  the  biological  de- 
partment of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the  Lin- 
nasan  Society  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Socifite  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,  the  Ethnolog- 
ical Society  of  London,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  London,  the  Societas  Medicorum  Svecana?  of  Stock- 
holm, and  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Archasology.  He  also  was  a  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  Centennial  Exposition.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Polytechnic 
College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  a  student  of  medicine,  and  for  some  time 
after  his  graduation,  he  contributed  to  the  Medical 
reports  of  cases  treated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  discussions  of  the 
Medical  Society,  and  papers  on  the  mortuary  statistics 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1S55  he  published,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Franklin  Institute,  an  article  on  the  "Phys- 
iology of  Stammering,  and  its  Treatment  by  Mechan- 
ical Means."  In  the  same  year  he  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  a  paper  on  "  The  Re- 
lation of  Atomic  Heat  to  Crystalline  Form,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  academy.  In  1856 
he  prepared  an  appendix  to  the  first  American  edition 
oi  <  'arpenter's  work  on  the  microscope.  The  follow- 
ing year,  being  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  anthropology,  he  arranged  and  classified  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  human  crania  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  prepared  a  systematic  cata- 
logue of  the  collection,  which  was  published  by  the 
academy.  He  also  contributed  during  this  year  to 
Nott  and  Gliddon's  "  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth," 
an  essay  on  the  "Cranial  Characteristics  of  the  Races 
of  Men,  presenting  a  General  Survey  of  Human  Skulls 
in  their  Ethnical  Relation,"  and  edited  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Kirke's  "  Manual  of  Physiology."  To 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
other  like  publications,  he  contributed  at  various 
times  many  original  articles  on  craniugraphy.  He 
also  contributed  numerous  articles  on  a  great  variety 
of  physiological,  medical,  and  scientific  subjects  to 
current  publications.  In  1868,  as  introductory  to  his 
Jefferson  College  di-cour>es,  he  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  "  ( lorrelation  of  the  Physical  and  Vital 

Forces,"  of  which  two  editions  were  printed.  I  le  lec- 
tured annually  in  Jefferson  College  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  on  physiology,  and  also  on  clinical 
medicine  ;  having  charge,  as  attending  physician,  fur- 
thermore, of  the  medical  wards  of  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital from  Maj  to  August,  throughout  which  period, 
in  addition  to  his  daily  visits,  he  delivered  twice  a  week 
a' series  of  Clinical  lecture-,  which  make  a  part  of  the 


course  of  instruction  given  for  eight  months  of  the 
year  by  the  faculty,  hospital  staff,  and  corps  of  special 
lecturers  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  died  in 
1882. 

Before  terminating  the  chapter  of  this  history 
setting  forth  the  rise  and  progress  of  scientific  medi- 
cine in  Philadelphia  and  the  names  of  its  many 
illustrious  teachers  and  practitioners,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  omit  a  statement  of  the  universally- 
acknowledged  truth  that  the  medical  men  of  this 
city  are  steadily  increasing  its  reputation  as  a  great 
luminous  centre  of  study,  experiment,  and  demon- 
stration, from  whence  proceed  rays  of  light  to  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  the  hospitals,  schools,  and 
offices  they  are  constantly  adding  to  the  sum  of  med- 
ical knowledge  by  their  intelligent  and  laborious  de- 
votion to  professional  duty.  The  investigator  could 
scarcely  take  at  random  any  one  of  the  current  med- 
ical journals  published  in  our  own  or  foreign  lan- 
guages without  happening  upon  some  contribution 
from  a  Philadelphia  physician  from  which  he  must 
derive  profitable  information.  As  some  of  those 
most  prominent  now  in  solving  the  vast  problems  of 
sanitation,  as  well  as  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease, there  may  be  mentioned, — 

"  Hai  :  a  Allen,  John  Ashhunst,  Jr.,  Samuel  Ashburet,  Roberts 
Bartholow,  John  11.  Brintou,  Charles  H.  Burnett,  William  B.  Atkinson, 
Oscar  H.  Allis,  Thomas  M.  Drysdale,  Henry  C.  Chapman,  J.  Solis  Cohen, 
Charles  T.  Hunter,  James  11.  Hutchinson,  William  V.  Keating,  Wil- 
liam W.  Keen,  Peter  D.  Keyser,  Richard  J.  Levis,  Benjamin  Deo, 
Squier  Littell,  John  L.  Ludlow,  Charles  K.  Mills,  Thomas  George 
Morton,  William  F.  Norrts,  John  U.  Packard,  William  H.  Paocoast, 
William  11.  Parish,  James  Paul,  Richard  A.  F.  Penrose,  William  Pepper, 
William  G.  Porter,  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  S.  D.  Eisley,  John  B.  Roberta, 
Robert  E.  Rogers,  Lewis  Rodman,  J.  T.  Roth  rock,  W.  S.  W.  Ruschen- 
herger,  Edward  0.  Shakespeare,  Edward  Shippen,  John  V.  Shoemaker, 
Alfred  Still.-,  Henry  II.  Smith,  George  Strawbridge,  William  Thomson, 
James  Tyson,  Ellerslie  Wallace,  James  B.  Walker,  William  31.  Welch, 

.1     William    White,  De  Forest  Willatd.  Ellv, 1   Wilson,  J.  C.  Wilson, 

Caspar  Wistar,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Tueod G.  Wormley,  Frank  Wood- 
bury, Louis  A.  Duhriiig, Richard  J.  Dunglisoii,  William  S.Forbes,  H.  F. 
Formad,  James  E.  Garretson,  William  Goodell,  H.  E.  Goodman,  George 
Hamilton,  George  C.  Harlan,  Lewis  II.  Harlow,  Robert  P.  Harris,  Ed- 
ward Hartshorne,  Henry  Hartshorns, Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  Frederick  P. 
Henry,  Addinell  Hewson,  Sr.,  George  II.  Home,  Samuel  B.Howell, J. 
Gibbous  Hunt,  William  Hunt. 

In  thus  sketching  briefly  the  history  of  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  from  early  provincial  times  to  the 
middle  of  this  century,  we  cannot  well  forbear  to  ex- 
press the  gratification  we  have  felt  in  the  studies  that 
have  enabled  us  to  perform  this  task.  We  have  seen 
how  superior  were  the  bench  and  bar  to  those  of  any 
other  city  during  a  period  of  many  years  in  the  hist 
century.  What  we  have  said  of  those  in  this  regard, 
we  may  say  with  great  heartiness  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  was  fortuuate  for  Philadelphia  that  its 
very  first  physicians  were  men  of  genius  and  culture. 
The  science  of  the  law  had  to  he  horn  anew  in  a 
regime  very  different  from  that  which  the  first  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania  had  left  behind.  So  far  from  there 
being  things  to  tempt  a  lawyer  well  bred  in  the  inns 
of  London  courts,  there  wa-  everything  to  discourage 
to  immigrate  to  a  new,  thinly-settled  province,  whose 
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judges  were  not  only  not  learned  in  legal  lore,  but  [ 
were  prejudiced  against  those  who  were.  The  splen- 
did, though  strange,  almost  unique,  career  of  Andrew 
Hamilton  was  but  another  evidence  of  what  a  man  of 
great  genius  may  accomplish,  even  among  a  rude  peo- 
ple, and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  advent  of  such 
as  Francis,  Kinsey,  and  Tilghman.  But  the  need  of 
physicians  like  Zachary,  Wynne,  and  Griffitts  was 
contemporary  with  every  other  in  the  new  commu- 
nity. Their  examples  led  the  young  men  of  ambition 
to  yearn  eagerly,  in  the  want  of  similar  at  home,  for 
the  advantages  these  accomplished  men  had  enjoyed 
abroad.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  contemplate  the 
number  of  those  who,  as  they  reached  maturity,  re- 
paired to  London,  and  especially  to  Edinburgh.  And 
indeed,  there  is  something  romantic,  we  repeat,  in  the 
long-nurtured  ambitions  of  such  youths  as  Shippen, 
Morgan,  Rush,  and  Kuhn,  aspirations  that  were  so 
abundantly  realized,  to  found,  upon  the  model  of  I 
their  Alma  Mater,  a  university  in  their  native  city. 
For  a  while  Shippen  alone  conducted  the  enterprise, 
not  waiting  for  his  compeer,  Morgan,  to  finish  his 
course  and  return  to  join  in  that  benign  work.  The 
Medical  School  of  Philadelphia  thus  began  under 
one  young  man ;  but  he  was  a  young  man  who  well 
comprehended  the  greatness  of  the  work  he  had 
begun,  and  was  in  all  points  competent  for  its  be- 
hests. When  his  colleague  came,  the  impulse  thus 
begun  was  enhanced,  as  it  must  have  been,  by  the 
co-operation  of  one  of  such  splendid  gifts.  When 
Rush  came  to  join  the  resources  of  his  splendid  in- 
tellect, another  step  upward  was  attained,  and  on 
Kuhn's  arrival  the  medical  college  was  a  great 
accomplished  fact. 

The  history  of  no  scientific  or  literary  institution 
is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  its 
very  inception  genius,  long,  patient  study,  resulting 
in  full  acquaintance  with  and  facility  to  teach  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science,  have  been  pre- 
requisites to  professorships.  It  opened  with  one  man 
of  eminent  gifts.  Men  of  similar  gifts  one  after  an- 
other came  and  performed  the  parts  they  were  to 
enact.  As  needs,  and  especially  as  pecuniary  means, 
were  increased,  there  followed  that  distribution  of  i 
labor  which  was  delayed  until  others  came  who  were  ! 
well  known  to  be  competent  for  the  just  exaltation  of 
those  branches  which  had  theretofore  been  auxiliary 
to  those  more  prominent. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  contemplate  how  many 
of  these  formerly  considered  subordinate  branches 
were  elevated  into  just  recognition  through  the  com- 
manding genius  of  individuals  whom  the  trustees, 
often  against  their  will  and  their  prejudices,  were 
compelled  to  take  into  the  University,  and  so  make 
the  distributions  which,  in  their  want  of  scientific 
culture,  they  had  uot  considered  necessary,  and  in 
their  mistaken  parsimony,  had  thitherto  opposed. 
Notably  difficult,  as  well  as  amusing,  was  the  struggle 


against  midwifery.  None  other  than  such  as  Shippen, 
young,  gifted,  ambitious,  the  scion  of  a  strong  old 
family,  with  the  confidence  that  courageous,  gifted 
youth  has  in  the  future,  could  have  had  the  audacity 
to  place  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  that  advertise- 
ment against  the  "ignorant  old  women"  who  were 
wont  to  hover  arouud  the  beds  of  the  younger  of  their 
sex  in  the  times  of  their  sorest  trials.  But  we  have 
seen  what  this  great  science  became  under  James 
and  Dewees,  and  so  of  other  branches. 

In  this  sketch,  which  is  necessarily  brief,  we  have 
had  to  notice  specially  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  medical  schools.  These,  of  course,  were 
leaders.  But  Philadelphia  has  ever  had  physicians, 
not  among  the  college  and  university  faculty,  who 
were  men  of  decided  ability.  It  must  have  been  so 
from  the  exalted  tone  of  the  profession  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  There  was,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere 
of  science  in  this  city  of  which  all  must  necessarily 
absorb.  Men  could  not  live  in  the  same  city  with  such 
men  as  Shippen  and  Morgan  aud  Rush  and  Wistar 
and  Chapman  and  James  and  Dewees  and  others  like 
them  and  pursue  the  same  vocation  without  in  some 
degree  being  like  them. 

It  was  remarkable  how  late  the  physicians  of 
Philadelphia  were  comparatively  in  the  production 
of  original  works  upon  science.  The  pioneers  were 
for  the  most  part  content  to  use  the  books  of  their 
eminent  preceptors  in  the  universities  abroad.  In 
time,  however,  quite  a  change  has  been  induced  in 
the  medical  literature  of  this  country,  in  which 
Philadelphia  has  certainly  had  the  most  distin- 
guished part.  We  have  made  few  allusions  to  their 
works,  having  already  enumerated  them  in  a  former 
chapter. 

The  history  of  epidemics  that  have  visited  Phila- 
delphia is  exceedingly  interesting.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  those  to  which  Noah  Webster  alluded  in 
terms  so  indistinct,  and  somewhat  of  those  subsequent. 
The  smallpox  was  bereft  of  most  of  its  terrors,  first 
through  iucoulation,  and  afterward  by  vaccination,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  greatest 
achievement  in  medical  science.  The  most  dreaded 
scourge  of  this  community  at  an  early  day  was  the  yel- 
low fever.  Most  interesting  accounts  of  this  epidemic 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  Thomp- 
son Westcott,  whose  investigations  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Philadelphia  entitle  him  to  the  praise 
due  for  the  very  many  important  things  he  has  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

The  disease  had  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
before  17  11.  In  this  year  it  reappeared  under  the 
name,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Palatinate  distemper. 
Criminations  and  recriminations  passed  between  the 
Governor  (Thomas)  and  tin-  Assembly  regarding  the 
carelessness  in  admitting  into  port  without  proper 
quarantine  "  siekly  vessels."  The  dispute  between 
them  had  originated  about  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Graeme  as  physician  of  the  port  by  the   Govi  mi 
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and  of  Dr.  Zachary  by  the  Assembly.  The  season 
was  a  very  sickly  one.  By  an  account  published  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1741  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  burials  in  Philadel- 
phia during  that  year.  Upon  five  hundred  and  eighty 
of  these  the  increase  over  the  deaths  among  persons 
of  the  same  denominations  in  the  previous  year  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  increase  of 
deaths  among  the  Episcopalians  is  not  given  ;  but  at 
the  average  of  other  sects  it  would  have  shown  an 
addition  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  making  an  aggre- 
gate increase  of  five  hundred  and  five  deaths  beyond 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  previous  year.  The  dis- 
ease, although  in  effect  the  yellow  fever,  was  called  | 
the  "  Palatinate  distemper,"  because  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  ships  in  which  Palatinates, 
or  German  emigrants,  were  passengers.  The  mortal- 
ity among  these  people  was  great.  Two  hundred 
and  six  Palatinates  died  of  the  pestilence  during  the 
summer,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
over  the  previous  year;  and  ninety-four  "strangers'' 
were  also  victims,  an  increase  of  fifty-four  deaths  over 
the  ratio  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  disease  was  introduced  is  not  now 
known.  According  to  an  expression  of  Thomas 
Penn,  in  a  letter  written  in  1748,  the  deduction  may 
be  drawn  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  imported  ! 
from  the  West  Indies.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  plague  in  the  years  1793  and  1794,  and  the  heroic 
exertions  made  by  the  physicians  who  remained  in 
the  city,  and  many  of  the  citizens1  in  the  lead  of 
Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Helm.  In  this  trying  time 
the  clergy  of  the  city  worked  and  suffered  along  with 
the  rest.  The  number  of  deaths  among  them  equaled 
that  among  the  physicians.  Those  were  Revs.  Alex- 
ander Murray,  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  F.  A. 
Fleming  and  Lawrence  Graess,  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic;  John  Winkhouse,  of  the  German  Reformed; 
James  Sproat,  of  the  Presbyterian;  William  Dough- 
erty, of  the  Methodist;  Daniel  Offley,  Husim  Lang- 
streth,  Michael  Wimer,  and  Charles  Williams,  min- 
ister of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


1  The  following  is  the  list  of  citizens  of  the  committee  of  forty-five 
appointed  in  179:i: 

For  ll„-  District  of  the  yorthem  Liberties—  William  Peter  Spragnes, 
William  Gregory,  Jacob  Witman,  James  Swaine,  Joseph  Burns,  George 
Fore,]  in    h,  Casper  Snyder,  Peter  Smith. 

Viae  I.   Arch  Street — Richard  Whitehead,  Joseph  Kerr,  John  Ettries. 
Raceto  Ire*  -Thomas  Willis,  Daniel  Dawson,  Peter  Thomson,  Thomas 
Allibon,-,  Lambert  Wilmer. 

/  —William  Samson,  Justinian  Fox,  Amos  Wickereham. 
Market  la   chestnut— Arthur    Howell,    Alexander  Cochran,  Thomas 
Dohaon 

Chestnut  to  Walnut — leremian  Paul,  James  Cummins,  Casper  W. 
Morris,  Thomas  Castieres. 

N rarge  Rutti  r,  Benjamin  W.  Morris. 

II   -Samuel  I'ancoast,  Jr.,  John  Woodsidc,  Levi  Il.illings- 
worth,  William  Watkina. 

/'....  toSouth     John  W I,  Adam  Brittle,  William  Eckard,  Thomas 

:    Hi  [lvaine. 
Soutliwark.— William  Tunis.  Richard  MoBeley,  William  Robinson,  Sr., 

John  Grant] I,  John  Savage,  John  I'atliKMii. 


It  is  horrible  to  read  the  details  of  suffering  in 
those  times,  when  were  wanting  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  preventives  and  charitable  carings  for  the 
destitute  which  have  been  provided  since.  In  many 
instances  the  adult  members  of  families  were  carried 
off  by  the  pestilence,  leaving  young  children  without 
relatives  or  friends.  Such  was  the  general  terror  that 
these  innocents  wandered  abroad  with  none  to  restrain 
them.  The  children  of  a  respectable  citizen,  in  easy 
circumstances,  were  found  in  a  blacksmith-shop, 
squalid,  dirty,  and  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  destitu- 
tion. Wherever  these  children  went  they  were 
shunned,  lest  they  should  spread  the  infection  ;  and 
their  condition  was  therefore  truly  deplorable.  The 
committee  of  citizens  deemed  it  a  duty  to  take  meas- 
ures to  shelter  the  orphans.  A  house  was  rented  in 
Fifth  Street  on  the  19th  of  September,  in  which  thir- 
teen children  were  placed.  This  asylum  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  small,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  the 
committee  procured  a  house  belongingto  the  Loganian 
Library,  in  Little  George,  now  Sansom  Street,  above 
Sixth,  to  which  they  built  a  temporary  addition.  In 
this  shelter  there  were  as  many  as  sixty  orphans  at  one 
time,  forty  others  being  at  the  same  period  placed  out 
with  wet-nurses.  During  the  pestilence  one  hundred 
and  ninety  children  were  thus  thrown  upon  the  care 
of  the  committee. 

When  the  scourge  of  1793  was  over  the  Legislature 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  orphans  who  had  been 
left  destitute,  and  provided  a  general  quarantine  and 
health  laws. 

In  spite  of  the  precaution  of  a  quarantine  against  New 
York,  where  the  fever  raged  in  1795,  there  were  about 
nine  hundred  deaths  from  it  in  Philadelphia  during 
that  year.  In  1797  it  made  its  appearance  again  in 
Philadelphia,  the  sooner  and  more  virulently,  as  was 
supposed,  from  neglect  of  the  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Mifflin  regarding  quarantine.  This  year  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  ship  "  Hinde" 
from  Cape  Nichola,  Mole,  and  the  "  Arethusa"  from 
Havana.  The  Health  Office,  No.  32  Water  Street, 
among  other  arrangements  made  that  of  removing 
the  sick,  when  newly  stricken,  outside  of  the  city. 
Especially  was  the  disease  malignant  in  Penn  and 
Pine  Streets.  An  additional  hospital  was  opened  at 
the  wigwam  at  Race  Street,  when  about  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  city,  and  one-sixth  of 
the  houses  were  shut.  The  mortality  this  year  was 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

In  1798,  the  health  law  having  been  found  inade- 
quate for  all  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended 
to  provide,  the  Board  of  Health  was  reconstructed. 
The  Marine  Hospital  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  was 
established  on  State  Island.  The  City  Hospital,  on 
Race  Street,  was  appropriated  for  the  city,  Northern 
Liberties,  Southwark,  and  Moyamensing.  The  Laza- 
retto was  established  on  Tinicum  Island.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  epidemic  was  foreboded  as  heretofore 
by  great  mortality  among  the  lesser  domestic  animals, 
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as  dogs  and  cats.  It  was  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  immediately  introduced  by  the  armed  ship  "  De- 
borah," from  Port  au  Prince.  The  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants this  year  was  beyond  all  precedent.  Of 
fifty-five  thousand,  it  is  computed  that  only  fifteen 
thousand  remained.  The  health  office  was  removed 
from  Walnut  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  the  Custom- 
House  to  Congress  Hall,  at  Chestnut  and  Sixth 
Streets,  the  post-office  on  Market  west  of  Eleventh. 
Never  had  the  scourge  been  so  malignant.  Five  out 
of  six  who  were  seized  by  it  perished.  Owing  to  the 
prejudices  against  the  City  Hospital,  provision  had  to 
be  made  for  great  numbers  who  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  being  carried  there.  Tents  were  erected 
on  the  Schuylkill  between  Chestnut  and  Spruce 
Streets;  another  encampment  was  at  Master's  Place, 
on  the  Germantown  road.  During  the  time  of  the 
pestilence  many  awful  occurrences  took  place.  Sick 
persons  were  found  in  the  streets  suffering  under  the 
epidemic.  Putrefying  bodies  were  discovered  in  de- 
serted houses  in  such  a  state  of  corruption  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  recognize  the  remains. 
Dead  bodies  were  seen  upon  the  commons  and  lots  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  People  delirious  from  the 
fever  ran  through  the  streets  almost  naked  ;  and  in 
some  cases  the  screams  of  persons  who  were  attacked 
with  the  malady  were  heard  at  a  square's  distance  from 
the  houses  in  which  the  sufferers  lay.  Imagination 
cannot  picture  the  terrible  reality  of  the  scenes  which 
then  transpired. 

The  number  of  deaths  were  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-five,  a  far  greater  mortality  than 
in  previous  years,  considering  the  immense  number 
of  citizens  who  had  fled.  In  1793  the  per  cent,  of 
deaths  was  twenty-two ;  in  1788,  even  with  the  few 
who  remained,  it  was  twenty-four.  The  ever-disputed 
question  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  was  j 
argued  by  the  faculty  with  accustomed  acrimony. 
"  The  controversy  was  waged  with  bitterness,  but 
without  the  establishment  of  any  reliable  theory." 

The  following  year  (1799)  the  epidemic  again 
visited  the  city.  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  ! 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  the  former  contending 
that  it  was  caused  by  importation,  and  the  latter 
from  domestic  sources.  The  government  offices  were 
made  ready  for  removal  to  Trenton  ;  the  State  pris- 
oners were  removed  to  Norristown.  In  the  midst  of 
the  pestilence  a  bitter  political  contest  was  going  on 
between  Chief  Justice  McKean,  Republican,  and 
James  Ross,  of  Pittsburgh,  Federalist,  for  Governor. 
Governor  Mifflin,  to  prevent  access  to  the  city  of 
large  numbers  from  the  country,  partisans  of  either 
candidate,  changed  the  places  of  voting  in  the  city 
from  the  State-House  to  Centre-House  Tavern  on 
Market  Street,  west  of  Broad,  and  from  the  Commis- 
sioners' Hall  to  a  place  on  Love  Lane,  between  Moy- 
amensing  and  Passyunk  mads.  The  mortality  this 
year  was  somewhat  over  one  thousand. 


The  recurrence  of  the  epidemic  in  1802  was  again 
generally  ascribed  to  importation.  This  time  by  the 
St.  Domingo  packet  from  Cape  Francais,  in  spite  of 
its  long  quarantine  at  the  Lazaretto.  The  fever  began 
at  Vine  Street  wharf,  where  she  had  landed.  It  con- 
tinued for  some  time  about  Vine  and  Water  Streets, 
gradually  along  Front  to  Callowhill.  Though  in- 
creasing afterward  with  greater  rapidity  and  malig- 
nity than  ever  before,  it  had  expended  the  worst  of 
its  fury  by  the  middle  of  August.  The  Northern  Lib- 
erties were  the  most  sorely  visited.  The  whole  mor- 
tality was  not  above  three  hundred. 

In  1832,  Philadelphia,  with  many  other  portions  of 
the  country,  was  visited  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
mortality,  however,  was  far  less  than  it  had  been 
under  the  yellow  fever,  being  only  seven  hundred 
and  eleven.  It  returned  in  1849,  and  again  in  1854, 
but  with  much  less  disastrous  results. 

The  American  Medical  Association  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  in  1847.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
the  first  medical  colleges  in  the  country,  notably  that 
in  Philadelphia,  had  led  to  the  organization  of  a  large 
number  of  others.  In  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  from 
1830  to  1845,  the  number  had  been  doubled.  Lead- 
ing men  in  the  profession  easily  foresaw  the  evil  that 
would  result  from  such  multiplication,  in  the  derelic- 
tion of  professional  excellence  on  account  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  standard  heretofore  required  to  be 
reached  before  the  obtainment  of  degrees.  As  early  as 
1835  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  founded  mainly 
by  Dr.  Anthony,  had  advocated  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  medical  colleges,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  such  con- 
tinued rivalry.  After  a  long  time  such  a  convention 
was  agreed  to  be  held,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  being 
the  latest  to  respond  to  the  call.  The  first  (the  one 
called  at  New  York)  failed  because  of  a  want  of  rep- 
resentatives from  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  United 
States,  and  adjourned  sine  die.  This  was  in  1846. 
Another  was  called  for  Philadelphia  for  May  of  the 
following  year.  The  first  resolution  adopted  in  the 
matter  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  young  men 
before  being  received  even  as  students  in  physicians' 
offices,  after  a  long  debate,  was  adopted.  It  is  in  the 
following  words: 

"  /roo/red,  Tli .it  this  convention  earnestly  recommends  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  I'uited  States  to  s,it  isf  \ 
themselves,  either  by  personal  iiujuiiv  oi  written  remn  ate  ■■['  compe. 
tent  persons,  before  receiving  young  men  into  their  offices  as  students, 

thai    tloi  ; t'  good   moral  character,  an.l  that   they   h.iv 

good  English  education,  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  ami  the 

elemental  \   natural  sciences,  including  ge. try  an.l  algebra,  and  such 

an  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  language  a-  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medicine  and  read 
and  write  prescriptions  ' 

The  debate  upon  these  resolutions  showed  how  the 
Standard  had  already  been  lowered,  but  they  were 
adopted  by  a  decided  majority.  After  several  days' 
sittings  the  association  was  finally  established.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  first  officers,  who  were  chosen 
unanimously:  President,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  of 
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Pennsylvania;  Vice  Presidents,  Drs.  Jonathan  Knight, 
cut,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  ol  New  York, 
Jamee  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina,  and  A.  II.  Bu- 
chanan, of  Tennessee;  Secretaries,  Drs.  Alfred  StilU', 
hi'  Philadelphia,  and  J.  R.W.  Dunbar,  of  B 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Isaac  Hay-,  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  blessing  that  the 
formation  of  thi>  association  has  been  to  tin-  medical 
profession  of  t he  United  States.    Among  all  it  has 

•  lone,  probably  second  to  none  both  in  importance  and 

benignity  is  the  action  al  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing, in  1849,  at  Boston,  regarding  the  increased  devo- 
tion to  medical  literature  and  the  assistance  to  be 
rendered  physicians  in  the  publication  of  their 
works. 

The  Clinical  Society  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Northern  Medical  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  'th  ni  December,  1846,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Northern  Dispensary,  No.  603  Spring 
Garden  Street.  The  tirst  officers  were  Dr.  Benjamin 
S.  Janney,  president;  Dr.  Arnold  Naudain,  vice-pres- 
ident:  Drs.  Thomas  11.  Xardley,  N.  L.  Batfield,  and 
John  Uhler,  council ;  Dr.  M.B.Smith,  treasurer;  Dr. 
Isaac  Remington,  recording  secretary;  and  Drs.  R. 
H.  Townsend  and  Joseph  R.  Bryan,  reporting  secre- 
taries. The  meetings  were  beld  al  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary, hut  when  the  location  of  that  institution  was 
changed  to  608  Fairmount  Avenue  the  association 
moved  with  it.  The  association  received  its  original 
name  from  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  of  physi- 
cian- residing  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  only  medical  society  in  the  city  open  to 
women,  Dr.  Hannah  T.  Croasdale  and  Dr.  Ida  E. 
Richardson  being  the  first  lady  members  admitted,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1881.  The  Northern  Medical  \- 
sociation  was  reorganized  as  the  Philadelphia  Clini- 
:it  a  meeting  held  Jan.  25,  1884,  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Lo- 
I  le  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  dr.;  Vice-President, 
Montgomery;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Hannah  I'.  Croasdale;  Corresponding  Secretary.  Dr. 
Ida  E.  Richardson  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  <;. 
Heilman;  Reporting  Secretary,  Dr.  (!.  Betton  Mas- 
Bey;  Treasurer,  Dr.  L.  Brewer  Hall;  Censors, Drs. A. 
S.  Barton,  S.  N.  Truth,  All.cn  H.  Smith,  James  B. 
Walker,  and  Henry  Rihl.  The  number  of  members 
after  reorganization  was  about  seventy.  The  society 
meet-  at    the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  fourth 

Friday    Of   every    mouth,    except    July    and     \iicn-t. 

The  initiation  fee  i-  three  dollars  and  the  annual  dues 

two  dollar-.  The  Society  i-  composed  entirely  of  resi- 
dent men 

The  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  was 

organized  eld  al  the  Hall  of  the  » Sol- 

unary,  on  Filbert  Street  above  Seventh, 

on  the  l  lth  of  December,  1848,  at  which  Dr.  Samuel 

Jackson   was  made-  president,  and    Dr,    D.    Francis 

I  lie  first  -tat.d  meeting  was  held 


at  the  same  pi  ace  on  the  loth  of  January,  1849,  when     f 
Dr.  Samuel   Jackson   was   elected   president   for  the 
ensuing  year;   Dr.  George   Foj    and    Dr.  T.   I".   Bet-      ' 
ton,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  I).  Francis  Condie,  recording 
secretary;    Dr.    Henry   S.    Patterson,    corresponding       I 
secretary;  Dr.  M.  M.  Reeve,  treasurer ;  and  Dr- .  T. 
Huli-on,  Wilson  Jewell,  J.  F.  Meigs,  Isaac  Parrish, 
and  D.  Tucker,  censors.     The  successive  presidents 
have  been : 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  1849-.W;  Dr.  John  F.  Lamb,  1853  j  Dr.  Thomas 

11,1856; 

Dr.  Benjamin  U. 

Dr.  Joseph  Canon,  1861 ;  Dr. 

Alfred  Still  I    via  B.  Gebbard, 

1864     Di    NatbaoL.  Hataeld,  1886;  Dr.  William  Mayborry,  1861     Or. 

Andrew   Hi  i  illon,  1868;  Dr.  William  L. 

:  tneoast,  1870;  lir.  James  Aitken  Meiga, 

1871;  in    D    Hayes  Agnew,  1872;  Dr.  William  B.  Atkioe  i.  1873;  Dr. 

Washington  L.  Al  •  ■  Jell,1876;  It  T.  M.  Drys- 

Dr.  Henry  H.Smith,  1871  80;  lir.  A.  H.  Smith,  lsso-81 ;  Dr. 

It.  V.  Braus,  1882;  Dr.  W.  M    Welch,  1883-84. 

The  Bociety  was  incorporated  Oct  2,  1877.  Since 
1878  it  has  issued  an  annual  report  of  its  transactions. 
The  number  of  member-  in  January.  1884,  was  four 
hundred  and  ten.  The  society  is  the  only  one  in  this 
city  which  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  or  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  meets  in  the  building 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Locust  Streets. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are:  "The  advancement 
of  knowledge  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
healing  art,  thereby  lessening  human  suffering  by 
investigating  the  diseases  and  remedies  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  enlarging  the  avenues 
to  knowledge  from  the  discoveries  and  publications 
of  foreign  countires;  the  organization  of  the  medical 
profession  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  ol  Pennsylvania  and  the  American  Medical 
Association;  tin- elevation  of  the  character  and  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  study  of  the 
mean-  calculated  to  render  the  medical  profession 
most  useful  to  the  public  and  subservient  to  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity." 

The  members  of  the  society  must  be  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  graduates  of  at  least  one 
year's  standing  from  a  respectable  medical  school, 
and  of  good  moral  and  professional  reputation.  \ 
physician   removing  into   this   county   is  not    eligible 

for  membership  until  he  has  practiced  for  one  year 

within  the  county.  The  admission  fee  is  live  dollars, 
the  annual  contribution  four  dollars.  Slated  meetings 
are  held  on   the  tir-t    Wednesday  of  January,   April, 

Jum  .  and  <  Ictober.    Conversational  meetings  are  held 

on  the  s nd,  third,  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  eaeli 

month  from  September  to  June,  both  inclusive. 

The  Pathological  Society  was  organized  on  Oct. 

II.  1857,  at   a  meeting  beld  in  the  picture-house  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  on  Spruce  Street,  above 

The  first  i. ili.er-  were  as  follows:  President' 
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Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D. ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr.  Rene1  La  Roche  and  Dr.  Alfred  Stille;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da 
Costa;  Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton.  During 
the  earlier  portion  of  its  existence,  before  the  County 
Society  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  importance, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Pathological  Society 
were  the  two  most  important  medical  organizations  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  its  members  have  been  the 
most  prominent  physicians  of  the  city.  The  succes- 
sive presidents  of  the  society  have  been  as  follows : 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  1857 ;  Dr.  Rene"  La  Roche,  1858 ; 
Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  1859,  1861-62 ;  Dr.  Edward  Harts- 
horne,  1860,  1863  ;  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa,  1S64-66 ; 
Dr.  John  H.  Packard,  1867-68;  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
1869;  Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  1870;  Dr.  James  H. 
Hutchinson,  1871-72;  Dr.  William  Pepper,  1873;  Dr. 
H.  Lenox  Hodge,  1876 ;  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  1879 ; 
Dr.  James  Tyson,  1882.  The  society  meets  in  the 
building  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  objects  are  "the  cultivation  and  promotion  of 
the  study  of  pathology,  by  the  exhibition  and  descrip- 
tion of  specimens,  drawings,  and  other  representations 
of  morbid  parts."  Its  meetings  take  place  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  every  month,  except 
July  and  August.  Its  membership  is  composed  of 
residents,  non-residents,  and  correspondents,  any  re- 
spectable physician  being  eligible.  The  admission 
fee  to  resident  members  is  five  dollars,  and  the  annual 
contribution  four  dollars.  A  committee  on  patho- 
logical research,  a  committee  on  publication,  and  a 
committee  on  morbid  growths  are  elected  annually 
in  October.  The  committee  on  pathological  research 
is  empowered  to  aid,  from  the  funds  of  the  society, 
any  member  of  the  society  engaged  in  pathological  ex- 
periment, upon  being  satisfied  that  such  research  is  in 
actual  progress,  and  that  it  is  so  conducted  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  benefit  the  science  of  pathology.  The 
results  of  such  inquiries  must  be  contributed  to  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society."  To  the 
committee  on  morbid  growths  the  specimens  exhib- 
ited in  the  meetings  of  the  society  may  be  referred 
for  microscopical  examination. 

The  Obstetrical  Society  was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing held  June  6,  1868.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith  was 
elected  the  first  president.  The  number  of  original 
members  was  twenty-eight.  The  successive  presi- 
dents have  been :  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  Dr.  Francis 
G.  Smith;  1871,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Harris;  1872  and 
1873,  Dr.  William  Goodell ;  1874  and  1875,  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Smith  ;  1876,  Dr.  John  S.  Parry;  1877  and  1878, 
Dr.  John  H.  Packard;  1879  and  1880,  Dr.  Lewis  D. 
Harlow;  1881  and  1882,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Duer ;  1883 
and  1884,  Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleeman.  The  society  was 
incorporated  April  14,  1877.  The  number  of  active 
members  in  February.  1884,  was  ninety-two.  The 
society  lias  always  met  in  the  building  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  the  advancement  of  the 


study  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
There  are  four  classes  of  members, — resident,  associate, 
corresponding,  and  honorary, — all  of  whom  must  be 
practitioners  in  good  standing  in  the  profession,  and 
especially  interested  in  the  study  of  obstetrics  or  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  The  entrance-fee 
payable  by  resident  members  is  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  three  dollars.  The  regular  meetings  of 
the  society  take  place  upon  the  first  Thursday  of 
every  month. 

The  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 
organized  as  the  Northwestern  Medical  Association 
at  a  meeting  held  in  a  hall  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth 
Street  and  Ridge  Avenue,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1877.  Dr.  George  E.  Stubbs  was  temporary  chair- 
man. The  original  design  of  the  society  was  the  pro- 
tection of  physicians  against  patients  who  were  likely 
to  be  delinquent  in  paying  bills,  by  the  preparation  of 
confidential  lists  containing  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons. The  first  permanent  officers  were  elected  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1878,  Dr.  C.  R.  Paul  being  chosen 
president;  Drs.  T.  S.  Butcher  and  G.  M.  D.  Peltz, 
vice-presidents;  Dr.  Richard  D.  Stretch,  recording 
secretary;  Dr.  T.  V.  Crandall,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Dr.  J.  D.  Nash,  treasurer;  and  Drs.  A.  S. 
Gerhard,  J.  Peltz,  and  M.  Franklin,  censors.  These 
officers  all  retained  their  positions  until  April  of 
1883,  except  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  succeeded,  in 
1879,  by  Dr.  D.  N.  Connor.  The  officers  elected 
April,  1S83,  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Butcher;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  V.  Cran- 
dall ;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  F.  B.  Hazel  ;  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Richard  G.  Stretch ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  George  B.  Oliver;  Librarian,  F.  L.  Weir; 
Censors,  J.  Peltz,  A.  S.  Gerhard,  and  D.  N.  Connor. 
The  society  has  held  its  meetings  at  the  offices  of  its 
members.  A  reorganization  took  place  in  1883,  the 
name  of  the  society  being  changed  to  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society,  and  its  province  widened  to  include 
the  reading  and  the  discussion  of  papers  upon  the 
subject  of  medical  jurisprudence.  Lawyers  are  ad- 
mitted as  members.  Conversational  meetings  take 
place  monthly,  and  business  meetings  quarterly. 

The  Laryngological  Society  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  L48] 
Walnut  Street,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1880,  at  which  Dr. 
J.  Solis  Cohen  was  chosen  president;  Dr.  Carl  Seiler, 
secretary  ;  and  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Dr.  Isaac  Barton, 
and  Dr.  George  Y.  McCracken,  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  first  stated  meeting  was  held  on  the 
28th  of  May  following  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Cohen, 
when  the  officers  elected  at  the  previous  meeting 
were  continued  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Colin  was 
president  for  two  years,  Dr.  Harrison  Allen  succeeded 
him  in  1882,  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Turnbull  in  1883. 
Dr.  George  Y.  McCracken  is  the  present  secretary, 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose. 
Members  are  all    specialists   in    laryngology   or   in 
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associated  diseases  of  the  head.  The  initiation  fee  is 
five  dollars,  the  annua]  dues  two  dollars.  The  so- 
-  al  the  booses  of  members  on  the  last 
Friday  of  each  mouth,  each  member  in  turn  being  ! 
visited.  A  paper  is  read  at  each  meeting,  and  inter- 
esting cases  are  exhibited. 

The  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society  originated 
inning  of  1884,  l>r.  Henry  Leffman  and 
Hampton  I..  Carson  being  the  prime  movers  in  its 
organization.  The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on 
the  L8tb  ol  January,  L884,  in  the  ball  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  at  which  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross  was 
esident,  and  committees  were  appointed  to 
prepare  for  a  permanent  organization.  Meetings  are 
held  monthly  from  October  to  May,  inclusive.  The 
society  is  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the  medical 
and  legal  profes-iou-  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
be  interested  in  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  Philadelphia  Neurological  Society.— The 
first  meeting  to  organize  the  Philadelphia  Neurologi- 

i  -  ii  ietj  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  l>r>.  Charles 
K.  Mills,  F.  X.  Dercum,  .1.  T.  Eskridge,  and  Wharton 
Sinkler.  At  a  second  meeting,  on  Monday,  Jan.  28, 
1884,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  Vice-Presidents,  Drs.  Charles 
K.  .Mills  and  I.  X.  Kerlin;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Dr.  James  Hendrie  Lloyd;  Council,  Drs.  S.  Preston 
Jones,  Wharton  Sinkler,  and  J.  T.  Eskridge;  Re- 
corder, Dr.  Lewis  Brinton. 

i  i  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  Study  of 
neurology  in  all  its  branches.  Members  must  be 
engaged  in  Bome  branch  of  the  study.  The  society 
is  composed  of  active,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members.  The  first-named  must  be  regular  physi- 
cians, residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its 
vicinity.  Corresponding  members  live  OU 
immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  limited 
to  twelve  in  number.  Honorary  members  are  dis- 
tinguished neurologists  or  alienists,  who  are  nol  active 
or  corresponding  members.  They  are  limited  to  six 
in  number.      The  annual  dues  are  tour  dollars.      The 

d  on  the  fourth   Monday 

mouth  from  <  letoher  to  April,  inclusive.      The  society 

admit-  ladies  as  members. 

Homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia.— While  the  reg- 
ular schools  and  practitioner-  of  Philadelphia  have 

justly   attained    a    reputation    that    is   world-wide,  the 

lame  of  the  other  great  branch  of  the  profession,  the 
1 iceopaths,  is  not  less  enviable.     Both  in  teaching 

and  in  practice,  a-  well  a-  in  original  investigation  and 

the  application  of  discoveries,  the  roll  of  then-  mi  m- 

3i  -  many  most  I  -led  names 

of  men  who  bave  conferred  lustre  upon  what  has  not 
been  inaptly  termed  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent 
science  in  which  the  human  inti  llecl  can  beemployed. 
■  voluminous  and  venerable 
a-  that  of  the  regulars,  for  the  distinctive  -y-tt  m  of 


Hahnemann  only  dates  back  to  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  many  of  its  disciples  did 
not  become  converts  to  it  until  they  had  reached  or 
passed  middle  age.  and  been  long  engaged  in  the 
other  school.  It  was  not  introduced  in  Philadelphia 
until  1881,  when  I>r.  George  Butt,  who  was  :,  friend 
of  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  and  had  studied  homoe- 
opathy with  him  in  Paramaibo,  South  America, 
opened  his  office  here.  The  next  was  the  cholera  year, 
and  Dr.  Butt  was  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
the  disease.  He  remained  in  this  city  until  1837,  when 
he  removed  to  Nazareth,  Pa.,  dying  there  in  1875.  In 
1833  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  a  native 
of  Saxony,  born  in  1800,  and  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  homoeopathy.  Some  time  after  this  Dr.  Her- 
ing opened  a  school  of  the  new  system  in  Allentown, 
hut  it  was  not  a  success  in  the  financial  sense,  and  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  accumulated  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  died  in  1879.  One  of  his  pupils. 
Dr.  Lingen,  was  a  practitioner  in  1S39,  and  in  1848 
removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Mobile,  where  he  died 
in  1864.  Dr.  Matlack  was  probably  also  a  student  of 
Dr.  Hering,  as  he,  in  1835,  had  a  homoeopathic  office 
on  Arch  Street,  below  Seventh.  In  1870  he  removed 
to  Germantown,  and  died  there  five  years  later.  Dr. 
Gideon  Humphrey  was,  between  1836  and  1840,  prac- 
ticing homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  noted 
for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  its  prim 
which  he  was  a  convert  from  the  other  school.  He 
was  a  native  of  Delaware,  to  which  he  returned  some 
forty  years   ago.      Dr.  Jacob   Jean's  initiation  into 

hom pathy  dates  hack    to   1835,  and  he    remained 

faithful  until  his  death,  in  1879.     In  1  336,  Dr.  Jonas 

(  iicen  came  over  to  1 opathv.  and  aliolit  1800  re- 
newed to  New  Orleans  tor  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Following  closely  alter  him  was  I>r.  Walter  Wil- 
liamson, who  opened  his  office  in  Philadelphia  in 
I  889,  I  le  was  one  of  the  organizers  ,,f  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  of  which  he  was  president 
iu  1848,  and  of  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  he  tilled  a  professional  chair.  As  a  teacher 
he  had  under  his  charge  scores  of  the  later  practi- 
tioners. He  died  Dec.  19,  1870.  These  early  Hahne- 
mannians  had  up-hill  work  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  their  innovations  upon  the  familiar  sys- 
tem of  medicine,  and  one  of  those  who  did  exceedingly 
effective  service  was  Dr.  Samuel  Richard  Dubs,  who 

practiced  lor  three  year- after  his  graduation,  in  1886, 
and  in  1839  changed  to  the  new  school  because  it  had 
built  up  his  own  health  after  the  other  had  failed  to 
do  so.     For  the  following  nineteen  years  he  practiced 

in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  iir-i  homoeopathic  college  in  the  United 

Male-,  the  American   Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  ami 
•    Union.     He  was  the  first  hom path  to 

employ  and  advocate,  in   Is:!'.'  and    1S40,  the  prepara- 
dicines  on  the  decimal  scale,  and  of  carry- 
ing  the  attenuations  up   by  that    scale    instead  of  by 

the  cent,  nnial.  as  recommended  hv   I  lahneinann. 
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Still  another  pioneer  was  Dr.  Adolphus  Lippe,  son 
of  Count  Ludwig  von  Lippe,  who  learned  homoeo- 
pathy in  Dr.  Hering's  Allentown  school.    A  keen  and  i 
thorough  controversialist,  he  was  always  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  his  tongue  or  pen  for  his  opinions.     In 
1847  he  removed  from  Carlisle  to  Philadelphia,  and 
from   1863   to   186S   he   filled    the  chair  of  Materia  j 
Medica  in  the  Homoeopathic  College.     Although  Dr. 
Walter  Ward  left  Philadelphia  in  1849,  it  was  here  I 
that  he  qualified  in  his  profession,  joining  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homoeopathy  at  its  first  session  in  j 
Philadelphia,  and  becoming  professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Homoeopathic  College,  where  he,  with  others, 
had  the  honor  of  signing  the  first  diplomas  granted 
by  that  body.      Another  graduate  of  Dr.   Hering's 
school  was  Dr.  Charles   Neidhard,  who,  after  1S37,  ' 
was  professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic   Medical    College,   and    participated    in    the 
founding  of  the  American  Institute.     Contemporary 
with   him   was   James    Kitchen,   A.M.,   M.D.,   who 
adopted   homoeopathy   in   1839,   because    the    latter 
treatment   had   been  triumphant   in    his   own   case. 
In   1828   he   published  a  translation  of  Bouillaud's 
"Treatiseon  Rheumatism,"  and  in  1841  a  translation 
of  Jahr's   "  Homoeopathic   Pharmacy."      He   relin-  | 
quished  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Ho- 
moeopathic   College   after   one  term,   was  placed  in  | 
charge  of  the  quarantine  station  in  1831,  and  was 
port  physician  from  1832  to  1836.     Dr.  W.  S.  Hel-  ! 
muth   studied    homoeopathy   by    the   advice   of  Dr. 
Kitchen,  and  began  the  practice  of  it  in  1840.     Dr.  ; 
Joseph  .Sims  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  a 
student  in  his  office.     He  died  in  1881.     Dr.  Joseph  j 
Berens  graduated  in  medicine  in  1841  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  College,  and  two   years  later  entered  on  the  I 
practice  of  homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia.     John  K. 
Lee,  A.M.,  M.D.,  who,  from  1861  to  1863,  was  profes- 
sor of  Materia  Medica  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  i 
in  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  Philadelphia,  had  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  it  in  1841.    He  was  also  United 
States  pension  surgeon. 

A  learned  native  of  Wurtemberg  who  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  tenets  of  Hahnemann  while  serving  as 
surgeon  in  the  army  of  his  country  was  Dr.  Adolphus 
Fellger,  who  sailed  for  America  in  1847,  and  speedily 
graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  Homoeopathic  Medi- 
cal College,  making  his  new  home  in  this  city.  He 
was  as  well  known  as  a  scientist  as  a  practicing  phy- 
sician, and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  foreign  travel. 
Dr.  Charles  Everett  Toothaker  came  of  a  family  that 
emigrated  to  America  in  1604,  and  in  whirl],  from 
that  time  onward,  there  was  an  unbroken  line  of 
physicians.  The  date  of  his  graduation  from  the 
Homoeopathic  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  1851, 
when  he  was  forty-six  years  of  age.  The  pages  of 
the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homeopathy  have  been 
largely  enriched  by  his  pen.  In  1854  he  assisted  Dr. 
A.  E.  Small  in  preparing  his  work  on  domestic  prac- 
tice, and  also  wrote  upon  skin  diseases.     He  claims 


to  have  been  the  first  physician  who  advocated  the 
homoeopathicity  of  hot  applications  to  heated,  in- 
flamed surfaces  instead  of  cold,  and  he  has  strenu- 
ously argued  for  the  most  liberal  culture  for  medical 
practitioners. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  previous  to  1850  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
were  established  upon  a  firm  basis.  Dr.  Richard 
Gardiner  graduated  from  the  former  in  1848,  and  in 
company  with  Dr.  Gideon  Humphrey,  his  intimate 
friend,  began  homoeopathic  practice,  and  was  a  phy- 
sician in  active  service  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
the  list  of  those  whose  connections  with  these  insti- 
tutions are  well  known  were  Dr.  Henry  Newell 
Guernsey  and  Dr.  Jabez  Dake,  the  latter  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Ibmniopathy. 
Dr.  Guernsey  entered  the  Pennsylvania  College  in 
1856,  and  was  for  a  long  term  professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  as  well  as  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  was  also  author  of  the  "  Key-Note 
System."  At  the  centennial  celebration,  in  1855,  of 
Hahnemann's  birthday,  Dr.  Dake  delivered  the  ora- 
tion, which  was  largely  instrumental  in  elevating 
him  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Hahne- 
mann College.  Dr.  Amos  Russell  Thomas  adopted 
the  new  school  soon  after  his  settlement  here,  in  1856, 
and  in  1867  took  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  same 
college,  in  addition  to  filling  which  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Homeo- 
pathic Materia  Medica.  Another  organ  of  the  profes- 
sion is  the  Hahnemannian  Monthly,  of  which  the  editor 
is  Robert  J.  McClatchey,  who  has  been  in  succession 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  He  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  from  its  institution,  and  in  June,  1871,  was 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy. 

Dr.  McClatchey's  predecessor  as  editor  of  the 
Hahnemannian  Monthly  was  Dr.  James  H.  P.  Frost, 
who  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1865,  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  Physiology  in  the  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege, and  retired  from  the  editorial  and  college  chairs 
in  1868,  to  recruit  his  health  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Henry  Noah  Martin  became  a  homoeopathic 
physician  after  the  civil  war,  on  account  of  his  belief 
that  the  system  had  saved  his  life  while  he  was  in 
the  Union  army.  He  has  been  professor  of  Physi- 
ology in  the  Homoeopathic  College,  and  professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  professor  of  Prac- 
tice in  the  Hahnemann  College.  His  labors  in  the 
literature  of  the  profession  have  partly  consisted  of 
assisting  in  editing  the  Journal  of  Homoeopathic  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  especially  conducting  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  clinical  medicine,  and  he  has 
also  edited  the  department  of  gynecology  in  the 
Medical  Incfliaaior. 
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Dr,  Morgan  John  Rhees  was  a  Philadelphia!]  by 

birth,  but  after  adopting  boi opathy,  in  1846,  when 

he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Institute, 
he  removed  I"  N<»  Jersey,  and  in  1849  to  California. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  Hahnemannians  in  this 
vicinity  who  were  entirely  educated  in  thai  system. 

Dr.  David  James,  who  became  a  convert  to  the 
Hahnemann  scl l  in  1841,  and  came  to  Philadel- 
phia fifteen  years  later,  was  the  father  of  Bushrod 
James,  and  preceptor  of  Or.  John  R.  Beading,  who, 
in  1868,  was  elected  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  United  States  Congress.  A  pupil  of 
Dr.  Reading  is  Dr.  William  H.  H.  Neville,  who  took 
his  degree  in  1865  al  the  Homoeopathic  College,  and 
r  of  the  County  Medical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  State  Society,  and  the  American  Institute. 

To     the     instrumentality    of    Bushrod    W.    James, 

A.M.,  M.D.,  the    Homoeopathic  .Medical  Society  of 

Pennsylvania  is  largely  indebted  for  its  existence. 
For  seven  years  he  was  its  recording  secretary,  and 
was  then  promoted  to  its  presidency.  He  has  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  as  a  Burgeon,  having  given 
much  of  his  energy  to  that  branch  upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  the   II eopathic  College,  in  1857,  the  j 

same  year  in  which  Dr.  Walter  Martin  Williamson, 
son  of  Dr.  Walter  Williamson,  already  spoken  of, 
took  hi-  degree.  The  second  Dr.  Williamson  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Organization,  Regis- 
tration, and  Statistics  of  the  American  Institute,  and 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Zymosis  of  the  State  Association.  Dr.  Charles  'i. 
Rane  occupied  an  office  in  Philadelphia  from  1847 
to  1850,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  1859.  Between 
1864  and  ls7n  he  was  professor  of  Pathology  and 
Diagnosis  at  the  Homoeopathic  College,  and  issued  a 
work  upon  Special  Pathology.  A  Philadelphia 
homoeopathist,  who  from  1862  to  1865  served  as  sur- 
geon in  thi   [  irmy,  is  Dr.  Rufus  Sargent, 

who  in  1857  had  begun  his  practice  in  this  , •  1 1 >■ . 

Dr.  C.  Carleton  Smith  used  to  study  medicine  and 
compare  the  various  systems  while  employed  as  a 
dry-goods  clerk,  and  his  decision  resulted  in  his  re- 
ceiving the  diploma  of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  in  1861,  he  being  at  that  time  twenty- 
eight  year-  of  age.     Hi-  residence  in  Philadelphia 

did  not  commence  until   nine  years   later,  but  shortly 

after  his  arrival  here  he  was  elected  to  the  chairof 

i '  d  the  Hahnemann 

i    in    1872  an  honorary  member  of  the 

Hahnemann    Medical    Institute.     Like  many  of  his 

has  a  share  in  the  editorial 

work  of  the  Med 

baps,  an  unique  incident  that  a  physician 

should  graduate  into  the  ranks  of  his  profession  from 

a  nautical  life,  bin  Bucfa  « 

irvin,  who  previous  to  the  civil  war  had 
commanded  a  steamer  plying  between  Philadelphia 
and  Savannah,  and  waschii  i  d  govern- 

ports  during  the  w.i  i .     lie  had  always  used 


homoeopathic  medicines  at  sea,  and  when  his  vessel 
was  laid  up,  in  1857,  he  completed  a  course  of  study 
at  the  HomoBopathic  College  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  obtained  hi-  degree  in  1863.  Released  from  his 
maritime  vocation,  he  settled  down  to  pi 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  born  in  1819.  Dr. 
Richard  Cox  Allen,  author  of  the  "D 
Guide,"   an  authority  on   anatomy .  and   a   member  of 

the  American   Institute,  -aw  in   1865  a  remarkable 

cure  of  diphtheria  by  Hahneinannian  methods,  and 
at  once  gave  up  the  old  school  for  the  new.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  selected  the  PVankford  district  for  his  field 
of  labor.  Dr.  William  Henry  Smith  was  in  his 
native  England  a  pupil  of  Gideon  Humphrey,  and 
enjoys  the  notable  distinction  of  being  the  first 
person  who  applied  homoeopathic  medicine  to  the 
diseases  of  animals,  which  he  did  as  a  repetition 
of  the  argument  that  it  is  the  imagination  which 
effects  the  cure.  He  had  to  practice  in  this  line  on 
analogy  alone,  as  there  were  then  no  books  to  aid 
him,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  demonstrations. 
In  1864,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  Homoeopathic  College.  The  successor  to 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Dubs,  who  retired  in  1857,  wa- 
in i..  K.  Starkey,  who  had  graduated  at  the  same 
college  two  years  previously,  and  at  which  he  was,  in 
1860,  elected  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  retiring  in 
1879  in  order  that  he  might  uninterruptedly  perfect 
the  treatment  of  disease  by  compound  oxygen  gas. 
lie  al-o  tilled  the  chair  of  Surgery  for  several  years. 

Among  the  native-born  Germans  who  were  led  by 
Dr.  Hering  to  look  to  homoeopathy  as  the  most  meri- 
eory  of  medicine,  was  Dr.  John  Michael 
Weick.  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  from  1852.  Dr. 
William  Henry  Keim,  a  graduate  of  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  was.  in  the  winter  course  of  1872 
-78,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  since  April,  1871,  physician  to  the  dis- 
pensary of  the  college. 

When  Dr.  Malcolm   Macfarlan  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege  of  thi-   city,  in    1867,   he   had   had    ti\< 
service  in   the    United   States  army  as  hospital   stew- 
ard,  druggist,   and   Burgeon,  and   held   a  degree   from 

di  partmi  nt  ol  5fale  I  lollege.  In  Phila- 
delphia he  -et  himself  to  work  fo  establish  a  surgical 
and  operative  clinic,  tin-  fir-t  of  any  account  in  a 
homoeopathic  college.     On  the  union  of  tie 

ami  the  1  lahni  mam 
in  1869,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery in  the  new  institution. 

Dr.  Thomas  Moore  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 

Northern    Home   for    Friendless   Children   Boon  after 

homoeopathy  was  introduced  into  it.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  in  1859  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  the  Homoeopathic  College  ol  Penn- 
sylvania^ connection  which  his  removal  to  German- 
town,  in  I860,  obliged  him  ' 
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A  physician  who  als 


jpied  the  chair  of  Anat- 


omy was  Dr.  John  Coleman  Morgan,  who  was  chosen 
to  it  in  1865,  and  afterward  to  the  professorship  of 
Surgery  in  the  Hahnemann  College.  The  inception 
of  the  Homo?opathic  Hospital  was  a  project  to  which 
he  extended  zealous  aid.  He  is  associate  professor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Homeopathic  Materia  Medica. 

The  general  opposition — at  least  until  quite  re- 
cently— of  the  medical  profession  to  the  admission  of 
women  we  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  allude  to. 
But  it  comes  within  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  speak 
of  the  careers  of  two  women  of  renown.  They  are 
Dr.  Sarah  Brooks  Pettingill  and  Dr.  Emily  Ridgway 
Robbing.  Dr.  Pettingill  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  May  16,  1810.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
Felt,  and  in  1827  she  married  John  Pettingill,  and 
when  they  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  1835,  she  had 
indulged  her  innate  love  of  the  study  of  medicine  by 
fairly  grounding  herself  in  its  rudiments.  In  1858 
she  had  been  two  years  regularly  engaged  in  a  course 
of  instruction,  which  she  decided  to  continue  a  third 
year  if  she  could  graduate  honorably  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  University,  of  which  she  had  be- 
come a  member.  The  permission  was  accorded  her, 
and  she  gained  her  diploma  ;  but  her  convictions 
were  so  greatly  formed  on  the  Hahnemannian  pre- 
cepts that  she  applied  to  the  dean  of  the  Homceo- 
pathic  College  for  admission.  The  rules  closed  the 
doors  against  her  or  any  other  female,  and  the  utmost 
concession  she  could  obtain  was  that  she  might  attend 
the  lectures  on  practice  and  Materia  Medica  if  she 
would  sit  behind  a  partition  to  screen  her  from  the 
view  of  the  male  students.  She  accepted  the  condi- 
tions, and  thus  attended  two  courses  of  lectures, 
from  which  she  deduced  sufficient  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic system  to  apply  it  in  her  practice  among  her 
own  sex.  In  1871  the  profession  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed in  the  broadening  of  its  views  that  she  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ho- 
moeopathy. She  was  the  pioneer  woman  in  the  prac- 
tice of  homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia.  Her  daughter, 
Ehia  Felt  Pettingill,  graduated  from  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1864,  and  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  in  1865. 

Mrs.  Emily  Ridgway  Robbins,  M.D.,  was  at  first  a 
determined  opponent,  and  subsequently  a  firm  advo- 
cate, of  homoeopathy.  She  matriculated  at  the  Penn 
Medical  University  in  1855  and  graduated  in  1859. 
All  her  skill  and  energy  could  not  secure  tor  her  pro- 
fessional success  in  the  face  of  the  then  prevalent  an- 
tipathy in  Philadelphia  to  women  doctors.  Locating 
at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  the  people  there  gave  her  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  At  that  period  she  was  much  disposed 
to  deride  the  "fallacious  nonsense,"  as  she  termed  it, 
of  homoeopathy;  and  even  after  she  married,  in  1862, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Robbins,  of  Philadelphia,  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician,  her  views  but  slowly  underwent  a 
change.  But  when  they  found  themselves  back  in 
their  native  city  and  he  fell  sick,  she  undertook  to 
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attend  to  his  practice.  As  his  patients  would  have 
nothing  but  homoeopathy,  it  became  compulsory 
upon  her  that  she  should  learn  its  formula.  She  did 
so,  and  was  always  a  homoeopath  from  that  time  on. 
The  many  occasions  she  was  twitted  fur  her  adoption 
of  a  system  that  she  had  once  so  fervently  antagonized 
are  noted  in  numerous  anecdotes.  Having  taken  up 
homoeopathic  practice  perforce,  she  continued  stead- 
fast to  it.  In  1872  she  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society.— The  first 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  begun  in  this  city,  and 
probably  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  in  1833, 
but  it  had  only  a  brief  existence.  Several  of  its  suc- 
cessors met  with  the  same  fate,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  institution  of  the  Homoeopathic  Society  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia  that  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected.  This  society  originated  from  an 
informal  meeting  held  Feb.  10,  1859,  at  the  office  of 
Dr.  Richard  Gardiner,  at  which  were  present,  beside 
Dr.  Gardiner,  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Dubs,  Dr.  John  G.  Howard,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Tooth- 
aker,  Dr.  J.  K.  Lee,  Dr.  G.  R.  Starkey,  Dr.  D.  Cowley, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Compton,  and  Dr.  G.  Wolf.  Dr.  Coxe  was 
appointed  chairman.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  10th 
of  March  following,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted,  and  twenty-nine  members  were  enrolled. 
Meetings  were  held  regularly  until  October,  1860, 
when,  for  lack  of  attention,  they  were  discontinued 
until  Nov.  22,  1865,  when  one  meeting  was  held. 
The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1866,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  organization  of  the  society  as  at  present 
constituted.  Circulars  were  issued  to  all  the  homoeo- 
pathic physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  call- 
ing a  convention  "to  devise  some  acceptable  plan  of 
organization  whereby  all  might  co-operate  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  homoeopathy,"  to  meet 
in  the  Dental  College  building,  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Arch  Streets,  on  the  evening  of  March  8,  1866.  The 
meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  A  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the  society  was  named 
"The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Philadelphia."  All  persons  who  assisted  in  the 
organization  were  declared  members,  and  all  persons 
who  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  were  practicing  according  to  the  formula  similia 
nmilibus  eurantur,  were  declared  eligible  for  member- 
ship. At  a  meeting  held  April  19,  1866,  in  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Dr.  Richard  Gardiner 
was  chosen  the  first  president,  and  Dr.  Robert  J. 
McClatchey  secretary.  The  society  has  aince  mel  at 
tli.-  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  Boon  after  organ- 
ization effective  measures  were  taken  bj  tin'  society 

to  erect  the  1  lum pat liii-  Hospital.     In  all  matters 

relating  to  homoeopathy  in  the  State  the  society  lias 
exerted  a  wide  influence.  Most  of  the  articles  read 
before  the  society,  and  the  discussions  thereon,  have 
been  published  in  the  Hahnemannian  Monthly. 
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I  successivi  presidents  havi  been  Mr.  Richard 
Gardiner,  1866  70;  Dr.  Walter  Williamson,  1870-71 ; 
Dr.  Jacob  Jeanea,  1-71  73;  Dr.  W.  M.  Williamson, 
1873  74;  Dr. P. Dudley,  1874  75;  Dr.  LB.  rhomas, 

Di  R  i  M  I  lal  hey,  L877  78;  Dr.  John 
K.  Lee,  1878  7'.':  Dr.  E.  A.  Farrington,  1879  31  :  and 
Dr.  William  1!.  Trites,  1881  84.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  societj  in  February,  1884,  was  i>ih' 
hundred  and  fifty-three. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  briefly  staled  in  its  con- 
stitution  ("  be  "  the  advanci 

i-  of  the  society  are  a  president,  a  vice- 

i  treasurer,  a  secretary,  ami   tin. 

who  are  chosen   at   the  annual   meeting  in   April. 

Stated  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
each  month,  except  July  and  August.  The  initiation 
tee  is  one  dollar,  and  the  annual  contribution  one 
dollar. 

Dental  Surgery  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
medical  proles-ion,  and  the  Philadelphia  dentists 
have  not  failed  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  labors 
that  they  can  be  called  upon  to  perform.  They 
measure  up  to  the  central  maxim  of  their  science  as 
it  is  now  taught, — that  the  business  of  the  dentist  i- 
not  primarily  to  pull  teeth  or  fit  false  te< 
preserve  the  teeth  of  the  patient  in  every  instance 

where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  They  have  their  Penn- 
sylvania <  'ollegc  of  Dental  Surgery  ami  their  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College;  and  when  we  contrasl  the 
present  perfection  of  the  science  with  its  rude  begin- 
discover  some  curious  tacts  relative  to  its 
early  stages.      It  seems   that    some  of  our  ancestors  in 

iturj  had  teeth  which  originally  grew  in 

the  heads  of  other  people.     Mr.  B.  Feudal],  a  dentist, 

who  was  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  advertised  in 

-      ■    24,  177'.',  thai  "  those  who 

have    had    the    misfortune  of  losing   their   teeth    may 

have   natural    teeth   transplanted   fr One  person  to 

another,  which  will  remain  as  linn  in  the  jaw  a-  it' 
they  originally  grew  there."  In  his  "  Annals  of  Phil- 
adelphia,"   Watson   says  that    he   had  seen   a  printed 

,  nt   of   the   year    1784,   wherein    Dr.    Le 

May  cur,  dentist,  proposed  to  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia to  transplant  teeth,  stating   that    he  had  success- 
fully transplanted  one  hundred  ami  twenty-three  teeth 
in  the  preceding  six    months.      At   the  same   time  he 
offered   two   guineas   for  every  tooth   that  any  person 
disposed    to    sell    to   him.      Watson    adds: 
quite  a  novelty  in   Philadelphia;   thepres- 
■    lie     teeth    was    ill  underst 1    then.      He 

had,  howevi  sain  Philadelphia,  and  went 

off  with  a  great  deal  of  (Mir  patrician-'  money.     Sev- 
table  ladies   hail  them  implanted.     <  hie  id' 

ti,.   Meecbianta  belles  bad  such  teeth.     Tic 

-   '» ths  i"  fore  tiny  could  eat  with 

them.     (  mi  -In-  knew  of  -i  ■ 

i  acquaintance." 
from  thi-  picture  of  the  clunis\  dentistry 


..(  a  hundred  \i''>rs  ago,  we  are  brought  to  notice  that 
Philadelphia  not  only  now  has  three  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  efficient  dental  colleges  in  exist- 
ence, and  her  practitioner-  are  not  excelled  anywhere, 
hut  they  have  also  exerted  a  potent  and  " 
influence  in  the  formation  of  professional  ass 
other  than  those  existing  in  thi-  city.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Dental  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
and  the  original  suggestion  tor  the  creation  of  the 
American    Dental    Association    came    from  the  pen  of 

the  late  Dr.  McQuillen.  A  large  proportion  oi  the 
text-books  of  dental  scene-  have  been  written  by 
Philadelphians,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  have 
been  published   here.     Stockton's  Denial  InttUigencer 

was  the  lir-t   periodical   in  this  city  devoted  to  den- 
tistry, and  the  second  in  the  world.     The  I> 
I.i it. r  was  originally  issued   in   October,  1S47,  as  a 
quarterly  pamphlet  of  sixtei  aes,  White 

,\  i  !o.      Its  size  was  increased   from  year  to  year  until 
the  numbers  of  the  fifth  volume  comprised  - 
pages,   and    .1.    D.  White.    D.D.S.,  M.D..  and   J.  R. 
Mel   urdy  were  appointed  it-  editors. 

The  Dental  Cosmos,  a  monthly  journal,  wa-  started 
under  the  ownership  of  Jones  .x  White  in  1859,  the 
ing  J.  D.  White.  J.  II.  McQuilh  n,  and 
George  J.  Ziegler.  In  1861  Dr.  S.  S.  White  became 
the  sole  proprietor.  In  I860  the  editorship  oi  J.  D. 
White  ceased,  Drs.  McQuillen  and  Ziegler  continuing. 
In  1N72  J.  W.  White,  M.D..  D.D.S..  a-sumed  the  edi- 
torial charge,  in  which  position  he  still  remains.  This 
journal  from  the  first  has  been  managed  with  marked 
ability,  and  probably  ha-  a  larger  circulation  than 
any  other  dental  journal  in  the  world. 

•  '  Times,  a  quarterly,  was  issued  July, 
1863,  and  ran  a  course  of  some  ten  years.  It  was 
published  and  edited  by  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

a    new    monthly   journal, 

published  by  Gideon  Sibley,  and  edited  by  Charles 

E.  Pike,  D.D.S.,  was  begun  January.  1883,  and  gives 
promise  of  able  management  and  of  usefulness  to  the 

profession,    The  first  number  of  the  second  volume 

iih    an    additional    number    oi    | 

otherwise  greatly  improved.    The  dental  profession 

have  also  contributed  many  valuable  works  to  the 
literature  of  the  country,  among  which  ma>  he  men- 
tioned : 

A     Practical     Guide    to    the    Management    of    the 

Teeth.  By  I..  S.  Parmly,  dental  professor.  Phila- 
delphia, 1819. 

Observations  upon  the  Importance  of  tl 
By  Samuel  Sheldon  Pitch,   '  surgeon  dentist,    Phila- 
delphia, 1S-S. 

•uny.  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Human      Teeth.        Pv     Paul      Peck     tioddard.       M.D. 

Philadelphia,  1846. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgical 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry.  By  Samuel  C.  Harbert,* 
surgeon  dentist.     Philadelphia,  1847. 

The  Medical  Student's  Guide  in  Extracting  Teeth. 
By  S.  S.  Horner,*  practical  dentist.  Philadelphia, 
1851. 

Ether  and  Chloroform  :  their  Employment  in 
Surgery,  Dentistry,  etc.  By  J.  F.  iB.  Flagg,*  M.D. 
Philadelphia,  1851. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental  Medicine.  By 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  A.M.,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1851. 

A  Text-Book  of  Anatomy  and  Guide  in  Dissec- 
tions, for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tal Surgery.  By  William  R.  Handy,  M.D.  Phila- 
delphia, 1853. 

Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  as  Applied  to  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery.  By  A.  Suowden 
Pigott,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1853. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Gold  Foil.  By 
Robert  Arthur,  M.D.,  D.D.S.     Philadelphia,  1857. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Dentistry.  By 
J.  Taft,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  etc.  Phila- 
delphia, 1859. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.  By 
Joseph  Richardson,  D.D.S.,  M.D.  Philadelphia, 
1860. 

Dental  Anomalies.  By  Am.  Fouget,  M.D.,  C.L.D. 
Philadelphia,  1860. 

A  Manual  on  Extracting  Teeth.  By  Abraham 
Robinson,  D.D.S.,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1863. 

Instructions  in  the  Manipulations  of  Hard  Rubber 
or  Vulcanite  for  Dental  Purposes.  By  E.  Wildman,* 
M.D.,  D.D.S.     Philadelphia,  1865. 

Odontalgia :  Commonly  called  Toothache.  Its 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure.  By  S.  Parsons  Shaw. 
Philadelphia,  1868. 

Register  Papers :  A  Collection  of  Chemical  Essays 
in  Reference  to  Dental  Surgery.  By  George  Watt, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.     Philadelphia,  1868. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Surgery  of  the 
Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Associate  Parts.  By  James  E. 
Garretson,*  M.D.,  D.D.S.     Philadelphia,  1869. 

Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Decay  of  the  Teeth. 
By  Robert  Arthur.  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1871. 

Studies  in  the  Facial  Region.  By  Harrison  Allen,* 
M.D.     Philadelphia,  1874. 

Plasters  and  Plastic  Fillings.  By  J.  Foster  Flaggy- 
Philadelphia,  1881. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth.  By  J.  W.  White,  M.D.. 
editor  of  Dental  Cosmos. 

Notes  on  Operative  Dentistry.  By  Marshall  H. 
Webb.*     Philadelphia,  1883. 

Dental  Metallurgy:  a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Den- 
tal Students.     By  Charles  J.  Essig,*  1882. 

Dental  Medicine.  By  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  A.M.,  M.D., 
D.D.S.     Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  18S4. 

The  question  as  to  who  was  the  first  regularly  edu- 
cated dentist  that  practiced  in  America  is  answered 
by  the  historical  evidence  that  John  Woofendale,  a 


pupil  of  Thomas  Berdmore,  dentist  to  King  George 
III.,  came  over  from  England  in  1766,  and  spent 
some  eighteen  months  in  Philadelphia,  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  New  York  for  professional  purposes. 
In  March,  1768,  he  returned  to  England,  as  his 
American  venture  had  not  been  remunerative  to 
him.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  that'  date  there 
was,  as  related  in  Watson's  "  Annals,"  a  Dr.  Baker, 
who  had  an  office  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  on 
Second  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce.  Like 
Woofendale,  he  seems  to  have  left  no  abiding  his- 
torical impression. 

One  of  the  Frenchmen  attracted  to  America  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  James  Gardette,  physician, 
surgeon,  and  dentist,  who  also  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1784.  He  opened  an  office  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Pear  Streets  for  the  practice  of  dental  surgery,  which  he 
pursued  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years.  Mr.  Gardette 
had  received  in  his  native  country  a  systematic  and 
thorough  education  in  medicine  and  surgery,  as  well 
as  in  the  specialty  of  dentistry,  so  far  as  instruction 
was  available  at  that  time.  What  he  lacked  in  the 
art  and  science  his  inherent  genius,  close  application, 
and  judgment  supplied.  Much  might  be  said  of  the 
improvements  he  made  in  dental  practice.  He  was 
a  most  estimable  man,  a  skillful  dentist,  and  his  name 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  host 
of  American  dentists. 

Edward  Hudson,  who  came  from  Dublin,  Ireland, 
to  this  country  in  1802,  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  city  in  1805.  At  first  he  was  involved 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  met  with  many 
discouragements;  but,  freeing  himself  from  the  per- 
plexities of  certain  commercial  pursuits,  he  attained 
to  great  skill  and  eminence  in  his  profession.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  by  one  who  is  competent  to  judge, 
"  We  are  probably  more  indebted  to  his  success  than 
to  that  of  any  other  man  for  the  importance  which 
was  attached  at  that  period  to  operations  which  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  natural  teeth  in  their  nat- 
ural state.  For  by  the  complete  success  attending 
the  practice  of  this  great  man  the  public  were  soon 
convinced  that  teeth  could  be  saved  instead  of  being 
extracted." 

Leonard  Koecker,  a  native  of  Bremen.  Hanover, 
came  to  this  country,  and  began  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  Philadelphia  in  1807.  His  knowledge  of 
dentistry  was  very  meagre  when  he  commenced,  and 
he  had  much  to  learn.  But  his  native  ability  and 
energy  enabled  him  to  overcome  his  many  defects, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  gained  quite  a  reputation.  He 
practiced  some  fifteen  years  in  this  city,  when,  his 
health  failing,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  gained  an  extensive  practice 
and  widely-known  reputation  as  a  dentist. 

\.  \ .  I'lantoii  was  one  of  the  early  dentists  of  this 
city.     He  was  born  in  France  in   177  1,  and  graduated 

in  the  Royal  Aeadriin  of  Medicine  and  Surgi  rj  at 
Paris  in  L805.     He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and 
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pursued  the  practice  of  liis  profession  up  to  about  the 
time  of  lii-  death,  which  occurred  March  16,  1837. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  porcelain, 
or  mineral,  teeth  into  this  country,  and  also  for  many 
improvements  that  he  made  in  their  fabrication. 
In  the  same  line  of  work  was  that  versatile  genius, 
Charles  W.  Peale,  who  founded  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  the  first  iii  the  United  States,  and  was  suc- 
cessively a  saddler,  silversmith,  watch-maker,  dentist, 
and  portrait-painter.  Peale  died  Feb.  22,  1827,  at  the 
iiv-si\  y(ar-.  Samuel  W.  Stockton  so  im- 
proved upon  the  ideas  of  Plantou  and  Peale  in  regard 
to  the  form  and  quality  of  porcelain  teeth  as  to  make 
their  manufacture  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Among  other  dentists  of  high  reputation  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  Drs,  Roper,  Harrington, 
Flagg,  Gilliams,  Harris,  Dillingham,  and  Elisha  M. 
Neal. 

Dr.  Elisha  Townsendwas  a  most  accomplished  and 
skillful  practitioner  of  dentistry.  For  many  years 
pn  vious  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct.  13,  1858, 
his  attainments  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the  entire 
country.  In  1840  a  few  prominent  men  determined 
to  form  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. 
In  1851  Dr.  Townsend  took  a  leading  position  as  an 
advocate  for  separate  and  independent  colleges  for 
instruction  in  dentistry.  He  was  professor  of  Oper- 
ative Dentistry  and  dean  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege  of  Dental  Surgery,  the  tir-t  denial  school  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  in  1852.  Upon  the  reorganization 
of  this  institution,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  he  again 
filled  the  same  .hair  in  1856-57.  His  health  failing 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  the  honorary  degree  of 
emeritus  professor  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
trustees  and  faculty  of  the  college.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  the 
originator  of  the  American  Dental  Convention. 
His  contributions  to  the  various  repositories  of  dental 
literature  consist  of  introductory  and  valedictory  ad- 
dresses delivered  heforc  collegiate  classes,  their  topics 
being  the  means,  methods,  aims,  and  duties  of  pro- 
fe  and  progress,  collegiate  education  in 
dentistry,  the  agency  and  utility  of  associative  effort 
■  titioni  i-  for  the  advancement  of  their 
common  interest    and  honor,  and  also  essays  upon 

fees,    dental     patients,    and     the     minor 

morals  of  professional  conduct,    enough  for  a  volume 

of  classical   miscellanies. 

Dr.   Elias   Wildman,   a    distinguished    dentist    of 
Philadelphia,  was  a  native  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and 

Pennsylvania,  served   in   hospital  practice 

in  New   York  for  somi    time,  studied  dentistry,  and 

in  Philadelphia  in  I  s:;o. 

He  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  scientific 

iperiments  in  various  departments 

of  his  profession,  and   bis  labors  were   crowned  with 


marked  success,  He  improved  the  fabrication  of 
i  mineral  teeth,  reducing  the  process  to  an  e 
tern,  giving  to  them  a  more  natural  form  and  life-like 
appearance.  The  dental  profession  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  producing  the 
beautiful  gum  enamel  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
Hi- experiments  jn  hard  rubber  and  celluloid  as  a 
base  for  artificial  dentures  were  of  great  value.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  Mechanical   Dentistry  and 

Metallurgy  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1862,  and  retained  the  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  .hath,  which  occurred  July  25,  1876. 

Another  quite  prominent  member  of  the  dental 
profession  in  Philadelphia  was  the  late  George  S. 
Barker,  D.D.S.  He  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
March  26,  1836.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1856,  en- 
tered the  office  of  Dr.  Edward  Townsend  as  a  stu- 
dent, attended  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  and  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1859. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  professor  of  Dental  Path- 
ology and  Therapeutics  in  the  same  college  from 
which  he  graduated,  and  held  the  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.  10,  1878. 

Dr.  Barker  was  one  of  the  original  editor-  of  the 
Dental  Times,  was  author  of  a  work  entitled  "In- 
struction, in  Nitrous  Oxide,"  was  a  contributor  to 
the  various  dental  journals,  and  member  of  a  number 
of  dental  societies. 

Dr.  John  Hugh  McQuillen  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Feb.  12,  lsjf,.  His  parents  were  Capt.  Hugh 
McQuillen,  who  served  under  Decatur  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  Martha  Scattergood  McQuillen.  whose  an- 
cestors came  to  the  western  continent  with  William 
Penn,  one  of  them,  Thomas  Scattergood,  being  a 
Quaker  preacher  of  historic  fame.  In  1847,  aftei 
having  been  employed  for  six  years  in  a  clerical 
capacity,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  den- 
tistry, practicing  dentistry  in  1840,  and  continuing 
his    terms    at    the    Jefferson     Medical    College,    from 

which  he  was  graduated  a<  M.D.  in  1852.  His  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  in 
recognition  of  his  services  tO  the  profession.  A-  has 
been  stated,  he  was  the  parent  of  the  American 
Denial  Association.  The  article  in  which  he  advo- 
cated its  organization  was  published  in  1859  in  the 
over  the  signature  of  "  Junius." 
The  same  year  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Many  of  his  articles  attract 

attention,  and  were  copied  into  the  leading  magazine  - 

of  Europe,  and  were  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
Dr.  McQuillen  was  a  member  of  several  associations 
and  scientific  societies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

to  which  he  contributed  numerous  paper-. 

In  IS.'i?  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  <  Operative 

Dentistry  and  Dental  Physiology  in  the  Pennsylvania 

Dental   Surgery,  which   he  occupied   till 
1862,  at   which   time   lie,   in   connection  with   -everal 

other  members  of  the  dental  profession,  madi 
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tion  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  charter 
for  a  new  college,  namely,  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College.  The  charter  was  obtained  and  the  college 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1863.  To  the  success  of  this 
new  institution,  for  the  more  thorough  education  and 
better  qualification  of  the  dental  practitioner,  Dr.  Mc- 
Quillen  gave  his  time,  talent,  energy,  and  experience. 
He  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  and  was  professor 
of  Physiology,  both  of  which  positions  he  held  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  March  3,  1879.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  majority  of  his 
leisure  hours. 

Closely  associated  with  Dr.  Stockton  was  his  pupil 
and  nephew,  Samuel  S.  White.  He  was  born  in 
Bucks  County,  and  was  indentured  to  his  uncle  to 
learn  dental  surgery  and  the  art  of  manufacturing 
artificial  teeth.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
began  practice  as  a  dentist,  and  looked  after  that  of 
his  uncle.  Subsequently  he  opened  an  office  on  Race 
Street,  above  Eighth,  where  he  practiced  until  1845, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Asahel  Jones  and 
John  R.  McCurdy,  and  in  the  next  year  he  gave  up 
his  practice  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  teeth.  In  1848  he  purchased  a 
property  on  Arch  below  Sixth  Street,  which  was 
fitted  up  as  a  factory  and  salesroom,  and  soon  after- 
ward bought  out  the  interests  of  his  two  partners, 
paying  them  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
each.  In  October,  1867,  he  removed  to  the  present 
location  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  where  he  erected  a  five-story  marble 
structure,  in  which  are  manufactured  artificial  teeth 
and  all  the  various  instruments  and  appliances  re- 
quired by  the  dental  profession.  In  the  adaptation 
of  teeth  to  the  facial  expression  and  the  anatomical 
conformation  of  his  patients,  Dr.  White  was  an  inno- 
vator upon  the  older  system  of  practice.  He  re- 
ceived medals  and  premiums  from  institutes,  associ- 
ations, and  universal  expositions.  The  first  which  he 
was  awarded  was  from  the  American  Institute  of 
New  York,  and  the  last  was  the  diploma  bestowed 
upon  him  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  3,  1879,  greatly  lamented.  Out  of 
the  ample  fortune  which  he  had  earned,  he  was  ex- 
tremely liberal  in  his  charities. 

Marshall  H.  Webb,  D.D.S.,who  has  been  identified 
with  the  dental  practitioners  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1844,  and  graduated  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Dental  College  in  1867,  after  which  date  he 
divided  his  professional  occupation  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster.  His  operations  in  gold  fillings 
were  in  many  cases  triumphs  of  genius,  and  it  is  said 
of  him  that  "they  gave  him  a  prominence  in  his  pro- 
fession excelled  by  none,  and,  though  dying  so  young, 
he  was  fairly  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  dentists." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Harris  Dental  Association 


of  Lancaster  County,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Society,  the  American  Dental  Association,  the  New 
York  Odontological  Society,  and  the  Odontological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  lecturer  on  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  and  Dental  Histology  in  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  honorary  member  of  many  dental  societies,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  medical  congress  that  assembled 
in  London  in  1881.  As  a  clinical  teacher  he  had  few 
equals,  and  his  published  notes  on  operative  dentistry 
will  prove  a  valuable  legacy  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  who  survive  him.  After  a  lingering 
illness  he  died  Jan.  1,  1882. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Buckingham  was  known  for  several 
decades  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  March  9,  1816.  He  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1845,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  copartnership  with  Dr.  Lee.  In  1846  this  connec- 
tion ceased,  and  he  began  practice  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Mechanical  Dentistry 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  its 
first  session,  in  1852.  Subsequently  he  occupied  the 
same  chair  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  but  in  1857  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Chemistry,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  Sept.  4,  1883.  He  was  dean  of  the 
faculty  for  some  eight  years,  the  duties  of  the  position 
including  also  those  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Medicine  in  1851,  and  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Baltimore  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  in  1853.  He  took  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
— with  one  exception,  the  oldest  dental  society  in 
America, — was  a  member  of  the  Odontological  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  dental  societies.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Dental  Convention  in  I860, 
and  of  the  American  Dental  Association  in  1874.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  mechanical  abilities,  and  his 
talent  for  invention  was  shown  in  various  appliances 
connected  with  his  profession.  His  talent  and  skill 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  mechanical  dentistry.  As  a 
teacher  he  occupied  a  high  position  aiming  the  pro- 
fessors and  great  popularity  with  the  students. 

The  present  number  of  dental  practitioners  in  this 
city  at  present  (1884),  according  to  the  most  authen- 
tic information,  is  about  thrc-  hundred  and  fifty. 
Among  these  are  many  of  high  rank. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons was  organized  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  15,  1845, 

and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Dental  Society,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the  oldest 
dental  Bociety  in  the  United  States.  Its  first  officers 
were  G.  A.  Plantou,  D.D.S.,  president ;  Eli  Parry, 
D.D.S.,  vice-president;  Stephen  T.  Beale,  D.D.S., 
second  vice-president;  C.  C.  Williams,  D.D.S.,  re- 
cording secretary;  R.Arthur,  D.D.S.,  corresponding 
secretary  ;  and  F.  Bernstein,  D.D.S.,  treasurer.     The 
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society  fur  a  long  time  met  at  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
1.  L'e  "l  l>eiit:il  Surgeons,  but  since  at  tin 
members.  Since  it-  organization  until  [884  the  num- 
ber "t  members  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
The  number  in  January,  1884,  was  thirt\--fiv%.  The 
officers  lor  1883  84  were  as  follows:  E.  II  Seal! 
president;  John  Hillings,  vice-president;  Theodore 
F.  Cbupein,  recording  secretary,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  reporter;  W.  II.  Truman,  treasurer  and 
librarian;  Spencer  Roberts,  M.  L.  Long,  and  Amos 
amittee  on  membership. 

Members   of  the   society    are  active   and    honorary. 
There  are  also  life-members,  who  are  exempted  from 

the  payment  of  dues,  in  consequence  of  their  mem- 
bership having  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  or  more.  Meetings  arc  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  in  duly  and  August. 
The  annual  meeting  takes  place  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  October.  The  initiation  fee  i-  two  dollars, 
and  the  annual  due-  two  dollars. 

The  Odontography  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  May.  1  868, 
at  Concord  Hall.  The  first  officers  were  Jacob  Gil- 
Id  alia  anil  ( '.  A.  Kingsbury, 
vice-presidents;  Louis  M.  Lusson,  record 
tary  ;  J.  H.  McQuillen,  corresponding  secretary  ; 
Thomas  Wardell,  treasurer ;  and  William  1'.  Henry, 
librarian.  The  successive  presidents  of  the  society 
Jacob  Gilliams,  D.D.S.,  1863;  C.  A.  Kings- 
bury, D.D.S.,  1864  :  Jam.-  M.  Harris,  D.D.S.,  1865- 
66;  William  C.  Head,  D.D.S.,  1867;  John  H.  Mc- 
Quillen, D.D.S.,  1868-70;  Thomas  C.  Stellwagen, 
D.D.S  1871  73 ;  Louis  Jack,  D.D.S.,  1874-75  ;F.M. 
Dixon,  D.D.S.,  1876-77;  M.  Lukens  Long,  D.D.S., 
1878;  . I.  Lehman  Li.-cnhrcy ,  D.  I  ).S.,  1879;  Alonzo 
D.D.S.,  1880;  Joseph  R.  C.  Ward,  D.D.S., 
1881  :  and  L.  Ashley  Fan-lit.  1882-83.     Thi 

plac<  of  meeting  was  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege, on  Tenth  Street,  near  Arch,  until  about  1882, 
alter  which  it  was  Unsettled  until  the  adoption  of  the 

ii  i .in-  a-  the  meeting- place,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1884. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  the  pn tion  of  pro- 
fessional and  social  intercourse  among  denial  prac- 
.1  tgement  of  a  disposition  for 

ion  in   every  direction  which  relate-   to   the 

principles  and  practice  of  the  profession  or  collateral 

i    mding,    and 

honorary.    The  whole  number  of  active   members 

bl  I  n  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four,  and  the  Dumber  in  January, 

1884,  was  twenty-seven.    The  active  member i>t 

be  practitioners  of  dentistry  residing  in  tfa 
Pennsylvania.    The  initiation  fee  tor  active  member- 
ship   is  three    dollar-;    the    annual    contribution    two 
dollar-.      I  held  on   the   third 

1    each    month    of    the   yi  ar,   except    July. 

-      •  ■ni. it.    The  annual  meeting  i-  held 
in  May. 


The  Odontological  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was 
organized  on  the  1st  of  February,  ly7'.>.  it-  tir-t  presi- 
dent being  Daniel  Neall,  D.D.S.,  and  its  i  i 
tary,  Ambler  Tecs,  I). U.S.  It-  successive  presidents 
F.  M.  Dixon,  D.D.S.,  C.  J.  Essig,  D.D.S., 
and  James  Truman,  D.D.8.  The  meetings  are  held  in 
the  offices  of  members,  and  are  appointed  for  the  first 
Saturday  evening  of  each  month.  The  Dumber  of 
members  in  January,  1884,  was  forty-two.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  the  diffusion  of  the  principles,  and 
ipment  of  the  best  modes  of  practice  in  tin 
art  and  science  of  dentistry.  Members  are  active. 
associate,  or  honorary.  Active  members  mu-t  be 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduates  in  dentistry  or  in  medicine,  and  must 
have  contributed  at  least  one  paper  to  the  published 
literature  of  the  profession,  or  have  made  some  other 
addition  to  its  science  or  art.  The  admission  fee  for 
libers  i-  three  dollars,  and   the  annual  dues 

three  dollars.     For  associate  members  the  admission 

fee  is  three  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  two  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  dental  societies 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  there  are  numerous  clubs, 
of  medical  gentlemen,  averaging  probably 
about  a  dozen  members  each  in  the  city,  having  for 
their  object  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  among 
their  members,  but  exercising  little  influem 
in  medical  matters. 

\\1>    HI  MAI.    COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Physicians— The  first  medical 
society  organized  in  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  is  known. 
was  tin  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  which  is  men- 
tioned a-  having  been  in  existence  in  1768,  but  which 
was  dissolved  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The 
American  Medical  Society  was  organized  some  time 
about    1783,  hut  did  not  exist  very  long.       1 

of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia — the  subject   of  this 

sketch — wa- the  nexl  in  succession.  It  claims  to  he 
the  oldest  existing  medical  society  not  only  in  Phila- 
delphia hut  in  the  United  S 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  was  or- 
ganized in  tin' latter  part  of  the  year  1786,  and  held 
its  first  stated  meeting  at  the  old  University  building, 
which  was  then  located  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch. 
on  the   second   clay  of  January.  17-7.      At    this  meet- 

i  n  physicians  appended  their  signatures  to 

the  constitution  and  two  committees  were  appointed, 
■  me  o!  which  was  to  devise  a  seal  for  the  ( 
a  diploma  or  certificate  "t  membership,  and  the  other 
by-laws,     A  charter  was  not  obtained  until 

the  26th  of  March,  1789,  at  which  time  the  number 
of  member-  wa-  I w eiity--cvcii.  The  whole  number 
of  physicians  in  the  city  in  1 7s::  was  only  forty  two. 
and  at  the  time  of  incorporation  was  probably  not 
much  in  excess  "I    fifty,  so  that  about  one  half  of  the 

.  i-  ot  the  ■  itj  »'  re  m<  mbers  ol  the  m  >\  or- 
ganization, The  lir.-t  pre-ideni  of  the  college  was 
I > r    John    Redman,   an   eminent    retired   physician. 
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The  other  officers  mentioned  in  the  charter,  who  were  j 
in  all  likelihood  the  first  officers  of  the  college,  were 
John  Jones,  vice-president;   William   Shippen,  Jr., 
Adam  Knhn,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  Samuel  Duffield, 
censors ;  Samuel  Powel  Griffitts,  secretary ;  and  Ge-  | 
rardus  Clarkson,  treasurer. 

The  society  held  its  first  meetings  in  the  University 
building,  but  in  December,  1791,  removed  to  a  room 
in  the  building  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, which  had  been  fitted  up  for  their  reception 
at  an  expense  to  the  college  of  £27  6s.  8'/.,  ami  was 
rented  for  forty  dollars  a  year.  In  1845,  the  college 
changed  its  headquarters  to  a  room  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  building,  and  in  1854  to  the  "picture- 
house"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  afterward  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Its 
last  transfer  was  to  its  present  handsome  building,  I 
corner  of  Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  The  society 
bad  long  desired  a  building  of  its  own,  and  as  early 
as  December,  1849,  had  started  a  building  fund,  to 
which  were  transferred  some  securities  held  by  the 
society,  and  which  were  increased  by  degrees  by  dona- 
tions from  Fellows,  by  appropriations  from  the  sur- 
plus fund,  and  by  the  interest  from  judicious  invest- 
ments. In  1859  the  building  fund  amounted  to  over 
$22,000.  In  1856,  Dr.  Thomas  Dent  Mutter  had  com-  | 
municated  to  the  college  his  willingness  to  convey  to  \ 
it  on  certain  conditions  his  extensive  collection  of 
pathological  specimens,  together  with  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  their  preserva- 
tion and  increase.  Negotiations  were  entered  into 
between  Dr.  Mutter  and  the  college,  which,  though 
interrupted  for  two  years  by  the  illness  of  Dr.  Mutter, 
resulted  in  an  agreement  being  reached,  which  was 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  college 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1859.  One  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  required  that  the  college  should  erect 
within  the  ensuing  five  years  a  fireproof  building  to 
contain  the  specimens.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1859,  a 
lot  was  purchased  by  a  committee  of  the  college  at 
the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets  for 
$10,000,  having  a  front  on  Locust  Street  of  forty-two 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
subsequently  the  adjoining  lot  on  the  east,  having  a 
front  of  eighteen  feet,  was  purchased  for  $3500.  The 
college  thus  became  possessed  of  an  advantageous  lo- 
cation, having  an  area  of  sixty  by  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  for  $13,500,  which  was  increased  by  inci- 
dental expenses  to  $14,408.  The  plan  for  a  building 
drawn  up  by  James  H.  Windrim  was  accepted,  and 
the  contract  for  its  erection  was  given  to  M.  Errick- 
son.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  when  completed 
was  $25,250,  and  the  cost  of  furniture,  such  as  book- 
cases, gas-fixtures,  and  the  like,  $1100,  making  a  total 
expenditure  on  lot  and  building  of  $40,858.  All  the 
obligations  thus  incurred  by  the  society  were  mi  I  OUl 
of  the  building  fund  except  $5000,  which  was  raised 
by  mortgage.  The  building  committee  in  its  final 
report,  in  1864,  estimating  the  value  of  the  college 


library  at  $15,000,  and  of  the  Mutter  Museum  and 
endowment  at  $80,000,  felt  able  to  congratulate  the 
society  on  the  possession  of  property  worth  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  building  was 
completed  and  occupied  in  1863,  and  has  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  society  ever  since.  It  is  a  two- 
story  structure  of  fine  pressed  brick.  The  lower  story 
is  occupied  by  the  museum,  the  directory  for  nurses, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  college,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dwelling-rooms.  The  second  story  contains  the 
library  and  the  lecture-room.  A  number  of  medical 
societies  meet  in  the  lecture-room,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  County  Medical  Society,  the  Obstet- 
rical Society,  and  the  Pathological  Society. 

The  college  rendered  efficient  aid  by  its  advice  to 
the  authorities  during  the  several  periods  of  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  city  between  1790 
and  1800,  and  has  since  many  times  been  called  on 
by  the  Board  of  Health  or  the  State  authorities  for 
suggestions  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  or 
for  advice  in  matters  relating  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health.  In  the  compilation  of  a  national 
pharmacopoeia  the  college  was  active  in  lending  its 
assistance,  and  at  the  first  convention  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  Washington,  in  January,  1820,  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Hewson,  afterward  president  of  the  college,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  establishment  of  a  good  medical  library  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern  with  the  founders  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  a  committee  on  library,  appointed  in 
June,  1788,  requested  members  wishing  to  donate 
books  to  the  society  to  send  them  in  at  once.  Dr. 
John  Morgan,  who  has  a  claim  to  distinction  not 
only  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  skillful  phy- 
sician, but  also  because,  according  to  his  biographer, 
he  was  the  first  man  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the 
country,  to  carry  an  umbrella,  and  inaugurated  the 
practice  of  sending  to  an  apothecary  for  medicine 
for  his  patients,  was  the  first  donor  to  the  library.  It 
increased  slowly  from  donations  for  years  afterward, 
and  was  open  for  only  a  few  hours  in  a  month.  In 
1845,  upon  removal  to  the  Mercantile  Library  build- 
ing, the  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  society 
was  six  hundred,  most  of  them  the  works  of  ancient 
physicians,  and  in  1855  tbe  number  was  seventeen 
hundred.  After  this  time  bequests  and  donations 
were  more  numerous.  In  1864  and  1865  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes  were  added  to  the  library, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment the  college  determined  to  constitute  them  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  the  library,  to  be  known  as  the  Lewis 
Library.  At  the  time  of  the  last  report  Of  the  libra- 
rian, on  the  1st  of  November.  1883,  the  librarj  con- 
tained twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  volumes,  of  which  -i\  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eight  belonged  to  the  Lewis  Library. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  society  since  its  origin, 
with  dates  of  election,  have  been  as  follows:  1 7X7, 
Dr.    John    Redman;     1805,    Dr.    William    Shippen; 
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l-o:i.   Dr.   Adam    Kuhn  :  is    Parke; 

L885,  Thomas   C.  James,    l>r.  Thomas  T.  Hewson ; 

1848,    Dr.   George    B.   W I;    1-::'.    Dr.   W.  8.   W. 

Ruschenberger j  1888,  Dr.  Alfred  Stille;  1884,  Dr. 
Samuel  Lewis.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  .lame-,  elected  presi- 
dent in  1835, died  four Dths  after  thai  event.    The 

PellowB   at    the  beginning  of   188 1   was 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

eta  "i  the  college,  as  set  forth  in  it-  charter, 
are  "  to  advance  the  sci<  nee  of  medicine,  and  thereby 
to  lessen  human  misery,  by  investigating  thi 

and   remedies  which   are   peculiar  to  this  country,  by 

observing  the  effects  of  different  seasons,  climates, 
and  situations  upon  the  human  body,  by  recording 
the  changes  which  are  produced  in  disease  by  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  arts,  population,  and  man- 
ners, by  searching  lor  medicines  in  American  woods. 
I  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  enlarging 
the  avenues  to  knowledge  from  the  discoveries  and 
publications  of  foreign  countries,  and  by  cultivating 
order  and  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  physic." 
The  college  consists  of  Fellows,  Associate  Fellows, 
jponding  members.  The  Fellows  are  phy- 
sicians of  good  character  and  standing,  re-idiii_'  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  over  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  Associate  Fellows  are  distinguished  Amer- 
icans,   or    foreign     physicians,    residing    beyond    the 

limits  of  Philadelphia.  They  must  nol  - 
in  number,  twenty  of  whom  may  be  foreigners.  The 
corresponding  members  are  distinguished  foreign  or 
American  physicians,  chosen  because  of  their  devo- 
tion to  medical  science.  The  entrance  fee  is  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  the  annual  contribution  fifteen  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  The  officers  designated  in 
the  charter  are  a  president,  a  vice-president,  four 
1  secretary,  and  a  treasurer;  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  elected  annually  an  honorary  librarian, 
a  curator,  a  recorder,  and  two  councilors,  the  last 
named  serving  for  three  years.  The  stated  meetings 
iety  take  [dace  on  the  lir-t  Wednesday  in 
each  month. 

In  compliance  with  one  of  the  articles  of  agreement 
between  Dr.  Miitter  and  the  college,  a  person  is  nomi- 
nated by  a  committee  on  lectures  to  deliver  a  course 
of  at  least   ten   lectures  on   Borne  subject  connected 

with  surgical    pathology.      The   lecture-  are  delivered 

ling,  and  the  lecturer  lias  the  right 

to  charge  a  fee  of  live  or  ten  dollars,  a-  he  may  choose, 

Fellows,  attending  the  course, 
trer,  however,  is  required  to  dial  1 

gratuitous    tickets   to    | r.  but   well-educated    and 

idents  of  regular  medicine,  whom  he  may 
select  at  will  "  For  hi-  services  the  lecturer  i-  paid 
two  hundred  dollars. 

ry  l-  open  daily.     Visitors  introduced  by 
Fellows  are  allowed  to  consul!  books  tree  of  charge. 
The  transactions  of  the  society  are  published  annu- 
ally  in  book  form. 
The  Medical  Institute.— In  1819,  Di    Nathaniel 


Chapman,  pi 01  of  I  hi  r  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  the 
Medical  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  lor  the  purpose 
instruction  to -indents  during  the  summer 
mouth-.  It  was  not  proposed  to  confer  degrees,  but 
merely  to  .'rant  certificates  of  attendance.  At  differ- 
ent periods  Drs.  Horner,  G  1.  Dewees, 
.lack-on.  II  .ere  a— ociated  with  Pro- 
fessor Chapman  as  preceptor-.  Between  1819  and 
1847  over  seventeen  hundred  students  attended  the 
lectures,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  faculty  were  John 
Xeill.  John  .1.  Reese,  William  P.yrd   Page.  J.  F.  Fra- 

zer,  William  Pepper,  W.  Gerhard,  G.  W.  Norris,  and 
Edward  Norris.    In  1856  the  lectures  were  abandoned, 

and  the  institute  permanently  closed  it-  door-. 

Jefferson  Medical  College.— l  hi 
cal  College  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  medical  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  the  number  of  it-   students, 

the  completeness  of  its  equipment,  and  the  learning, 

ability,  and  reputation  of  its  faculty.  Its  lame  is 
world-wide,  and  its  alumni  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
-  of  the  globe.  Its  history  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  being  one  of  con- 
siderable trouble  and  frequent  changes,  owing  chiefly 
to  opposition  from  without  and  dissensions  within, 
which  lasted  from  the  time  of  its  institution  until  its 
reorganization  in  1841,  and  the  second  one  of  peace 
anil  progress,  which  has  continued  from  the  close  of 
the  first  period  up  to  the  present  time. 

To   Dr.  George   McClellan,  more  than  to  any  other 
person,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  founded  the  insti- 
tution.     He  it  wa-  who  obtained   the  charter  for  the 
rganized   the   lir-t    faculty,  and   in    no  small 

measure,  bj  his  personal  exertions,  brought  together 

the  lir-t  class.  An  eflbrl  had  been  made  to  establish 
a  medical  college  a  number  of  years  previously  by  Dr. 
William  P.  I '.  Barton  and  se\eral  of  hi-  friends,  but 
it  resulted  in  a  failure.  Dr.  McClellan,  however,  was 
a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  enthusiasm, and  in 
his  hand-  the  project  met  with  a  different  result.  At- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  mother  of  American  medical  91 
came  to  Philadelphia.  Marrying  an  estimable  lady 
in  1821,  he  made  hi-  residence  at  the  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Swanwick  Street-,  opposite  Washington 
Square,  and  delivered  lectures  on  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery with    such    success   that    he   was   8000    obliged  to 

enlarge  hi-  quarters.     He  also  a— ociated  with  him- 
self Dr.  John  Eberle,  the  latter  taking  a-  his  subjects 

materia  medica  and  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.   McClellan's    ideas    had  expanded  with   hissuc- 

ee— ,  and  be  determined  to  use  hi-  best  endeavors 

toward   the  establishment   of  a   new   medica 

I'he   project    « a-   bitterly   opposed    by    n  i 

members  of  the  medical  fraternity,  who  though! 
that  a  new  college  might  work  great  injury  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
\  vertheless,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1826,  the  act 
tor  its  incorporation  wa-  passed  bj   the  I 
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It  received  its  corporate  privileges  under  the  charter 
of  the  Jeflerson  College,  a  literary  institution  located 
at  Cannonsburg,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
and  was  operated  as  a  branch  of  that  institution.  In- 
struction, however,  was  begun  on  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  1825,  the  faculty  being  constituted  as 
follows  :  Dr.  John  Eberle,  professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine;  Dr.  George  McClellan,  profes- 
sor of  Surgery ;  Dr.  Jacob  Green,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  Rhees,  professor  of  Materia 
Medica;  Dr.  Francis  S.  Beattie,  professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine  and  Midwifery;  and  Dr.  Nathan 
Reyno  Smith,  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Dr.  Smith  was  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  opposition  to 
the  college  was  very  fierce  for  a  while,  and  amounted 
almost  to  a  social  ban  upon  the  faculty  and  students, 
but  as  the.  healthful  effects  of  the  rivalry  thus  estab- 
lished became  apparent  it  gradually  died  away. 

The  college  continued  to  be  operated  as  the  branch 
of  the  Jefferson  College  at  Cannonsburg  until  April  12, 
1S38,  when  the  connection  was  severed  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  medical  college  received  a 
separate  charter,  granting  it  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  other  medical  schools  in  the  United  States. 
The  government  of  the  institution  was  at  first  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  ten  trustees,  located  in  Philadelphia,  of 
whom  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
president  of  Princeton  College,  was  the  first  president. 
The  number  of  trustees  was  increased  to  fifteen  upon 
the  separation,  but  is  at  present  only  fourteen. 

The  faculty  were  not  harmonious  among  them- 
selves, and  during  the  early  history  of  the  college 
resignations  were  annoyingly  frequent,  and  sometimes 
one  professor  presided  over  two  chairs.  Until  1841, 
the  time  from  which  the  reorganization  of  the  college 
is  usually  dated,  the  succession  in  the  different  chairs, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  as  follows : 

Chair  of  Surgery  :  1825-39,  George  McClellan  ;  1839-11,  Joseph  Pan- 
Chair  of  Anatomy :  1825-27,  Nathan  Reyuo  Smith ;  1827-30,  George 

McClellan  ;  1830-32,  Samuel  McClellan  ;  1832-11,  Granville  Sharp  Pat- 
Chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine-  1825-30,  John  Eberle; 

1830-31,  Daniel  Drake  ;  1831-11,  John  Revere. 

Chair  of  Materia  Medica:  1825-26,  Benjamin  Kush  Rhees;   1826-29, 

William  P.  C.  Barton ;  1830-31,  John  Eberle ;  1831-39,  Samuel  Colhoun  ; 

1639-41,  Robley  Dnnglison. 
Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine:  1S25-26,  Francis  S.  Beattie;  1826 

-31,  Beujamin  Rush  Rhees;  1831-36,  appears  to  have  been  va 1836 

-68,  Robley  Dnnglison. 
Chair  of  Chemistry:  1825-41,  Jacob  Green. 
Chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children:    1825-20, 

Francis  Smith  Beattie;  1826-27,  John  Barnes;  1827-29,  John  Eberle; 

1829-31,  Benjamin  Rush  Rhees;  1831-32,  U~ber  Parsons,  of  Providence, 

R.  I.;  1832-39,  Samuel  McClellan;  1S38-41,  Robert  M.  Huston. 

Dr.  George  McClellan  occupied  the  chair  of  Surgery 
until  1839,  when,  owing  to  the  internal  dissensions,  his 
resignation  was  given  to  the  board  of  trustees.  From 
1827  to  1830  he  was  also  professor  of  Anatomy,  on 
account  of  the  resignation  of  the  first  incumbent  in 
that  position.  Immediately  after  the  severance  of 
his  connection  with    the  Jefferson   Medical  College 


l  he  obtained   charter   privileges  for^another  college, 
|  under  the  title  of  the  Medical    Department  of  the 
;  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg.     This  new  en- 
terprise started  in  Philadelphia,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred students,  in  November,  1839,  but  financial  diffi- 
culties terminated  its  career  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
much  to  McClellan's  disappointment.     Afterward  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  cares  of  his  large  private  prac- 
'  tice,  and  died,  suddenly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  May,  1847,  after  a  few  hours'  illness  only,  of 
perforation  of  the  bowel.     He  was  at  the  time  about 
fifty-one  years  of  age. 

Dr.  McClellan  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  his  day,  and  even  before  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  practice  ten  years  he  had  placed  himself  in 
the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  He  performed  a 
number  of  original  and  daring  feats  of  surgery,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  exsected  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
several  times  extirpated  the  parotid  gland,  a  feat  long 
regarded  as  impracticable,  ligated  most  of  the  great 
arteries,  and  performed  numerous  amputations.  He 
was  of  a  very  energetic  and  enthusiastic  disposition. 
As  a  lecturer,  he  did  not  possess  much  oratorical 
power,  and  lacked  in  system,  but  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers  by  his  earnestness,  his  force  of 
language,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  was 
constantly  in  motion.  He  thought  rapidly,  talked 
rapidly,  worked  rapidly,  and,  in  fact,  did  everything 
in  a  high-pressure  manner.  This  restlessness  and 
dash  incapacitated  him,  however,  for  being  a  first- 
class  student  or  a  thorough  worker.  His  impulsive- 
ness was  in  a  considerable  degree  instrumental  in 
producing  the  troubles  that  marked  the  early  career 
of  the  college.  Nevertheless,  when  the  vastness  and 
beneficence  of  the  work  performed  by  him  is  consid- 
ered, his  faults  sink  into  insignificance,  and  he  must 
be  accorded  the  credit  of  having  lived  a  highly  hon- 
orable, useful,  and  successful  life.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son,  whose  name  will  live  long  in  history  as 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  Rebellion,  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 

Nathan  Reyno  Smith,  the  original  professor  of  An- 
atomy, was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1797.  He 
was  a  man  of  pleasant  manners  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, and  was  clear  and  accurate  iu  his  teaching  and 
demonstrations.  He  held  his  chair  until  1827,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  same  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore.  He  remained 
in  this  position  until  his  voluntary  resignation,  in 
1870.     He  died  July  3,  1877. 

Dr.  John  Eberle  was  descended  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  instructor  iu  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  college  until  1830,  after 
which  he  lectured  for  one  year  on  Materia  Medica. 
In  1881  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  became  a  pro- 
lessor  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He  died  in  tin- 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  whither 
In-  had  gone  as  professor  of  medicine  shortly  before. 
llr  was  a  very  studious  man,  but  did  not  have  a  large 
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practice.    His  work-  on  "  Materia  Medica"  and  "The 
Practice  of  Medicine"  were  standard  in  their  day. 

Dr.  Jacob  Green,  bod  of  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green, 
D.D.,  ami  tin/  first  professor  oft  Ihemistry,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1790,  ami  was  professor  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry 
in  Princeton  College  previous  to  coming  to  Jefferson 
College.  He  retained  1 » I  —  professorship  in  Jefferson 
College  until  hi-  death,  in  1841.  He  was  not  a  great 
man  nor  a  profound  chemist,  lint  lie  was  a  capable 

teacher,  a  g I  lecturer,  and  a  most  estimabli   I  bris- 

tian  gentleman. 

Dr.  William  P.  ( '.  Barton,  the  instructor  in  Materia 
Medica  from  1826  to  1829,  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Smith  Barton,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  s  very  learned 
man,  and  one  of  the  besl  botanists  in  thi 
Hi-  lectures  were  plain,  conversational,  didactic,  and 
often  witty,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  He  was  verj  fastidious  in  the 
matter  hi'  dress,  and  randy  wore  the  same  coat,  vest, 
or  cravat  on  two  successive  days.  lie  excelled  as  a 
musician.  He  remained  with  the  college  for  three 
year-,  when,  as  he  had  joined  the  navy  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  ordered  by  the  government  to  New  York. 
and  afterward  to  sea.  Subsequently,  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  chief  of  the  Medical  Bureau  in  Washington. 
Hi    died  at   an  advanced  age,  in  the  service  of  his 

country. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  Rhees  was  a  graduati  oi  thi 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  first  profes- 
sor of  Materia  Medica  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
but  in  the  second  year  became  instructor  in  the  Insti- 
tutes ol  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  He 
was  of  feeble  appearance  physically,  but  possessed 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  endeared  him  to  the 
stud.  nt-.  He  died  oi  phthisis,  to  which  he  had  an 
hereditary  disposition,  in  «  tatober,  1831,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his 

Dr.    Samuel    MeClellan    was    less    tinted    than    his 

brother  George,  but  was  a  ie  of  Phila- 

delphia's eminent   physicians   in  hi-   time      V.1  the 
instance  ot  his  brother  he  was  madi 
of  Anatomy  in  1829,  and  in  1830  became  professor  in 
full  in  this  branch.     In  this  position  he  lectured  with 
faithfulness  and  success  until  the  close  of  the  session 
1  when  he  was  auci  i  edi  d  bj   I  »i  <  iranville 
Sharp  Pattison,  and  was  himself  elected  to  the  chair 
[i     ecame  disconnected  with  the  col- 
I  himself  to  the  can-  of  his 
.  tie  reafter  until  his  death,  which 
■I  1864,  from  heart-disease,     lie  was  almost 
the   opposite   in   disposition  of  his  broth 
MeClellan,  being  diffident,  quiet,  and  unpretending, 
ulai        eh  brated  as  a  practitioner  of 

midwifery. 

a villi-    Sharp    Pattison,   successor   t"    Dr. 
Samuel  Met  Hellan  in  the  chair  ol 
was  born  i  tland,  in  IT'.iJ.  and  ca to 


thi-  country  in  1820  to  take  a  chair  in  the  University 
of  Baltimore.  This  position  he  held  until  his  election 
as  a  teacher  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  resigned 
from  the  college  in  1841,  and  took  the  chair  ol  Lnat- 
omy  in  the  University  of  Mew  York,  which  he  filled 
until  his  death,  in  1851.  Dr.  Pattison 
high  position  among  medical  celebrities. 

The  first  graduating  class,  in  1826,  numbered  20 
pupils.  In  1827  there  were  84  graduates, and  in  1828, 
25.  In  182°.  the  attending  class  numbered  110,  the 
graduating  class,  26.  In  1832  the  number  of  -indents 
was  96;  in  1834,  172;  in  1886,  364;  but  in  1840, owing 
to  the  intestine  quarrels  of  the  college,  it  had  fallen 
off  to  145.  It  appeared  evident  to  the  trustees  that 
unless  a  radical  change  could  be  •  fleeted  the  college 
might  be  utterly  ruined.  Accordingly, at  I 
the  session  of  1838-39  they  declared  all  the  chairs  in 
the  college  vacant,  ami  proceeded  to  elect  the  follow- 
ing faculty  :  Dr.  Jacob  Grei  n,  professor  ol  Chemistry ; 
Dr.  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  professor  of  Anatomy; 
Dr.  John  Revere,  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine:  Dr.Robley  Diingli-oii,  |irole--ir  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica:  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Huston,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
ea-e- nt  Women  and  Children ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Pan- 
coast,  professor  of  the  1'rinciplcs  and  Practice  of 
Surgery.  Dr.  Revere  was  dean  nf  the  faculty.  In 
1841  the  death  of  Professor  Green  and  the  resigna- 
tions of  Profess or-  Pattison  and  Revere 
another  reorganization,  which  resulted  in  a  faculty 
that  will  ever  be  famous  in  the  annals  ol 
College.      It  consisted  ot' the  following  members:    Dr. 

Robley  Dunglison,  professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine:  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  professor  of  Anat- 
omy; Dr.  Robert  M.  Huston,  professor 
peutics  and  Materia  Medica  :  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell. 
professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine; 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  professor  of  Surj 
Charles   D.  Mi  sor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 

eases   of    Women    and   Children;    and    Dr.    Franklin 
liache.  professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  m  w  faculty  remained  unbroken  until  the  with- 
drawal of  Dr.  Mutter,  in  1856,  and  during  that  time 
they  Strove  with    united   energy  and   zeal   to   promote 

on  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  college. 

Their  efforts   met   with   gratifying  success.     Students 
began    to   flock    to  tl  ninally-inereasing 

numbers, and  in  I s  hi.  when  the  numberoftb 

reached  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  friends  of  the 

ill  d  to  point  with  proud  satisfaction 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  largest  class  in  attendance 

on    any    medical   school    in    the    In    -    I  States        Phis 

superiority  the  college  has  maintained,  with  scarcely 

a  break, up  to  the  present  time.     During  the  war.  the 

number  of  its  student-  declined  materially,  as  in  every 

medical  -el I  in  the  land,  falling  from  six  hundred 

and  thirty-one  In  1859,  which  w  as  a-  large  a-  any  class 

that  ever  attended  the  institution,  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  in  1861.    Since  the  close  of  the  war, 
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the  recovery  in  this  respect  has  been  gradual  but 
steady,  and  iu  1881  the  number  of  matriculates  was 
exactly  the  same  as  in  1859. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  1841  wore  all  men 
of  eminence  in  their  profession.  Dr.  Robley  Dmi- 
glison  assumed,  in  June,  1836,  the  chair  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  College,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  that  position  until  1868,  when  he  resigned 
and  became  emeritus  professor  of  the  same  branch. 
He  died  in  April  of  the  following  year.  The  experi- 
ments which  lie  devised  and  carried  out  in  the  famous 
Alexis  St.  Martin  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Beaumont, 
resulted  in  valuable  discoveries. 

The  high  standard  of  professional  talent  represented 
in  the  early  professors  of  the  college  has  been  main- 
tained ever  since,  and  they  have  been  in  almost  every 
case  men  of  national  and  in  many  cases  of  inter- 
national reputation.  The  successors  of  the  faculty  of 
1841  have  been  as  follows : 

In  the  chair  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Mutter  was  succeeded 
in  1856  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  who  left 
the  professorship  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  assume  the  same  duties  in  Jeffer- 
son College.  On  his  resignation,  in  1882,  the  trustees 
constituted  two  chairs  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Gross,  son  of  the  preceding,  being  elected  professor  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton, 
professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  The  former  gen- 
tleman was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1857,  since  which 
he  has  been  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Previous  to 
his  election  as  professor  he  had  been  a  lecturer  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
urinary Organs,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  Hospital.  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton  is  de- 
scended from  an  old  Philadelphia  family,  was  a  i 
graduate  from  Jefferson  College  in  1852,  and  was  sur- 
geon in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  1869. 

In  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast  was 
succeeded  in  1874  by  his  son.  Dr.  William  H.  Pan- 
coast,  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  William  H.  Pan- 
coast  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace  as 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  College  in  1863. 

In  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Huston  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  Dr.  Thomas  I). 
Mitchell,  who  had  been  professor  of  the  same  branch 
of  study  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincin- 
nati, ami  at  other  schools.  Dr.  Mitchell  died  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  I ),-. 
John  Barclay  Biddle,  who  had  formerly  occupied  the 
same  chair  in  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  and  later 
in  the  Pennsylvania  .Medical  ( 'ollege,  both  of  this  cily. 
Dr.  Biddle  died  during  the  session  of  1878-79,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  the  present 
incumbent.  Dr.  Bartholow  was  born  in  Howard 
County,  Md.,  and  was  an  instructor  on  Materia  Medica 
in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  previous 
to  coming  to  Philadelphia.  He  has  a  wide  reputation 
as  an  author  and  teacher. 


Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  was  followed  in  the  chair  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  1858,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  who  had  created  lor  himself 
distinction  as  a  teacher  and  authority  in  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Dickson 
held  his  position  until  his  death,  on  Caster  Sunday. 
in  1872.  His  successor  was  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa,  the 
present  incumbent.  While  possessing  a  large  general 
practice,  Dr.  Da  Costa's  specialty  has  been  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison  from 
the  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Dr.  James  Aitken  Meigs  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Dr.  Meigs  was  professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
College  in  1857,  and  later  held  the  same  chair  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  at 
Gettysburg.  In  1866  he  was  elected  as  a  lecturer  in 
the  spring  course  of  lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  Dr.  Meigs  wrote  a  number  of  important 
articles  on  craniology,  and  was  a  prolific  contributor 
to  medical  magazines.  He  died  during  the  session 
of  1879-80,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chap- 
man, who  holds  the  position  at  present.  Dr.  Chap- 
man was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  1845,  and 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1867.  He  became  lecturer 
on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1S77.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Evo- 
lution of  Life,"  and  numerous  contributions  to  medi- 
cal journals. 

Dr.  Franklin  Bathe  was  followed  in  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Howard  Rand,  a  Phila- 
delphia!], born  in  1827,  and  a  graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1848.  He  resigned  the  position  of 
professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute  to 
accept  the  chair  in  Jefferson  College.  He  withdrew 
from  this  last  position  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1877. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Chemistry  for 
Students,"  and  another  called  "Elements  of  Medical 
Chemistry."  His  successor  was  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers, 
the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  Rogers  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  in  1814,  and  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1836,  He  was  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years   previous   to 

bis  acceptance  of  the  chair  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College. 

On   the  resignation  of  Dr.  Charles    |  >.   \| 
the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 

Children,  in  1861,  Dr.  William  V.  Keating  became 
his  successor,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign 
during  the  fir»t  session  thereafter.  Dr.  Meigs  again 
filled  the  chair  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Dr. 
Ellerslie  Wallace  was  the  next  incumbent,  and  held 
the  place  until  1883.  Dr.  Wallace  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia  in  1819,  and  became  a  graduate  of  Jef- 
ferson College  in  1843.  He  was  appointed  demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  in  the  college,  and  tilled  the  posi- 
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tion  until  his  election  to  su  Dr.  Wal- 

•    Dr.  Theophilus    Parvin,  born  at 
Buenoa  Ayres,  South  America,  in  1829, and 

M  i         _•■    in  •  !in- 

cinnati,  in  the  medical  departmenl  of  the  University 

lie,  and  in  the  •  !ollege  ol   Phj  - 
Surgeons  in  Indianapolis,  from  the  last  of  which  he 
was  summoned  to  his  present  position. 

The  tirst   president  of  the  college  was,  of  course, 
the  presidi  nt  of  Ji  i  e  at  ( !annonsburg, 

but  his  [>■  >-it i. mi  was  aominal,  and  the  Rev.  Ashbel 
first  president  of  the  Philadelphia  board 
ol   trustees,  \v:is  the  actual  head  of  the  institution. 
On  the  separation  on   Medical  College 

from  the  parent  college,  in  1838,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green 
was  still  president  ol  the  board  of  trustees,  and  thus 
became  the  nominal  executive  also.  Dr.  Green  had 
been  president  of  Princeton  College  for  a  number  of 
years  subsequent  to  1812,  and  was  afterward  editor 
of  the  Chi  published  in  Philadelphia, 

tth,  im  May  19,  1848,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  who,  in  1850,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  Edward  King.  In  1873,  the 
R.  Burden  was  president.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1875,  by  l>r.  E.  B.  Gardette,  the  present 
incumbent. 

In  1870  an  alumni  association  was  organized,  of 
1 1,  i  rross  was  chosen  the 
tir-t  president,  and  has  retained  the  office  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  fee  for  membership  is  one  dollar 
annually,  but  the  payment  of  five  dollars,  or  of  one 
dollar  annually  for  five  years,  secures  a  life  member- 
ship, alter  which  there  arc  no  dues.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jefferson  .Medical  College  Hospital, 
the  Alumni  Association  played  an  important  part. 
the  first  step  in  thai  direction  being  taken  at  an 
informal   meeting  of  the  association   in   December, 

1872,    when    the    subject    was    discussed,    and    fifteen 

thousand  dollars  were  pledged  for  the  enterprise 
upon  the  spot.  The  history  of  the  hospital,  which 
has  been  an  important  agent  in  securing  facilities  for 
clinical  demonstrations  to  students,  is  given  else- 
where. 

The  original  loi  □  Medical  College 

was  at  Ol.s  Prune  Street,  now  Locust  Street,  where 
the  Old  Walnut    Street  prison  was  in  lull  view   on  one 

side,  and  the  paupers'  burial-ground,  now  Washing- 
ton Square,  on  another.  In  1829  the  college  was  re- 
moved to  it-  present  location  on  Tenth  Street,  where 

a  plain  brick   building,  standing  with  its  gable  to  the 
The  front  portion  of  the  building 

•no  large  lecture-r s,  each  capable  of 

-eating    lour    hundred    and    fifty    students,   with    the 
irtments  'if  the  professors  and  the  janitor, 

The  rear  of  the  building  was  mainly  occupied  by  two 

each  over  fifty  feet  in  length,  the  lower  of 

which    contained    the    museum    and    certain    cabinet-, 

while  the  upper  was  used  for  practical  anatomy.  <  >n 
the  1st  of  May,  1845,  thi  building  having  be< le  too 


small  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents, alteration-  were  commenced  upon  it,  the  plans 
being  furnished  by  the  architect,  Le  Brum    Thebuild- 
lekd  had  a  frontage  on  Tenth  Street  of 

■  I.  The  adjoiuing  lot  on  the  north  side, 
one  hundred  feet  in  area,  was  purchased, 
ami  student-  entered  the  building  through  a  gate 
opening  into  the  lot  from  Tenth  Street.  On  the  rear 
Of  the  lot.  sixty  feet  back  from  Tenth  Street,  was 
erected  an  addition,  thirty-six  feet  deep, 
tained  spacious  stairways,  and  afforded  acci 
various  parts  of  the  college.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing was  made  to  represent  a  hexastyle,  or  -ix-columed 
portico,  the  portico  being  supported  by  a  marble  base- 
ment.-even  feet  high,  and  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  a  handsome  entablature  and  pedimerj  I  be 
exterior  was  I  lien  covered  with  mastic,  which  was 
painted  a  light  stone  color.  This  buildr  i 
object  that  attracted  the  notice  of  passers-by  for  many 
year-  subsequently,  and  wa-  represented  in  a  wood- cut 
on  the  back  of  the  pamphlets  containing  the  annual 
announcements  of  the  college.  The  continued  growth 
of  the  institution  rendered  still  more  space  necessary, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  .summer  of  1881,  the  main 
building  was  remodeled  by  an  extension  to  the  front, 
taking  away  the  portico  and  adding  a  new  story, 
and  by  eon-tructing  new  laboratory-rooms.  By  this 
extension  of  the  front  the  seating  capacity  of  each 
lecture  room  has  been  materially  increased.  By  the 
addition  of  another  story  new  and  more  commo- 
dious dissecting-rooms,  with  every  convenient  appli- 
ance, have  been  constructed.  Large  and  well-lighted 
rooms  have  been  provided  for  practical  obstetrics, 
and  for  the  laboratory  of  experimental  therapeutics 
and  pharmacy,  and  another  with  special  reference  to 
microscopical  work,  and  for  a  laboratory  of  patho- 
logical histology  and  morbid  anatomy.  In  this 
building  are  also  contained  the  extensive  and  valu- 
able Anatomical,  Surgical,  and  Pathological  Mu- 
seums, which  are  enriched  annually  by  important 
additions. 

I'he  course  of  instruction  extended  originally  from 
the  beginning  of  November  until  the  1st  of  March. 
The  trustee-  lilt  that  four  months'  instruction  in  the 
year  was  not  enough,  and  in  1832  they  announced 
ihcir  intention  to  establish  a  spring  course,  to  extend 

from  April  1st  to  June  1st.  which  would  be  free  to 
matriculates  who  should  choose  to  remain  alter  the 
winter   course,   but    which   would    not    be   obligatory. 

In  ill.  establishment  of  thi-  now  general  feature  of 
medical  instruction  Jeffereon  Medical  College  claims 

ence.  [n  ]  88  I  the  tl  USteeS  announced  that 
a  preliminary  course  of  lectures  would  be  given  during 
the  month  of  October,  and  that  the  dissecting-rooms 

would  be  kept  open  during  October  and  March  for 
the   benefit  of  -indent-.      The  winter  term  9 

ually  lengthened  to  include  the  month  oft  tctober,  the 

preliminary  lecture-  being  then  delivered  during  the 
month    .if  September,   ami    in   the   winter  of   1  ss|    sj 
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the  further  extension  of  the  term  was  made  until  the 
end  of  March. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  course  of  instruction 
continues  through  nearly  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  important  part  of  the  period  of  study  is,  of 
course,  the  winter  session  of  six  months,  and  this 
alone  is  obligatory.  As  the  fees  paid  for  the  spring 
session  are  remitted  to  those  taking  the  ensuing  win- 
ter course,  except  the  registration  fee  of  five  dollars, 
and  as  the  preliminary  or  fall  term  is  free,  the  fees 
paid  for  the  regular  term  cover  almost  the  whole  cost 
of  instruction  for  nine  months. 

The  winter  term,  as  has  been  shown  above,  now  lasts 
about  six  months.  The  branches  upon  which  lectures 
are  given  are  indicated  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
faculty  appended  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Clinical  instruction  has  always  been  an  important 
feature  of  the  college  course,  in  which,  indeed,  syste- 
matic clinical  methods  were  first 
inaugurated  in  this  country.  While 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital  is 
one  of  the  most  commodious  in 
this  country,  the  material  of  the 
clinic  is  most  abundant,  and  repre- 
sents almost  every  possible  condi- 
tion of  disease  or  injury.  Besides 
the  college  clinics,  students  can  at- 
tend at  the  various  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  the  lectures  being  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in 
clinical  medicine,  examples  being 
obtained  from  the  abundant  mate- 
rial of  the  daily  clinic.  A  number 
of  hours  are  devoted  also  to  clinical 
conferences.  During  these  the  ad- 
vanced student  has  a  case  assigned 
him,  which  he  is  required,  with  the 
aid  of  the  chief  clinical  assistant, 
to  examine  beforehand,  and  which, 
then,  with  remarks  on  the  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment,  he  presents  to  the  class. 

All  the  courses  of  practical  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion are  designed  for,  and  obligatory  upon,  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  who  have  not  taken  these  courses 
in  other  schools,  and  are  free  of  charge  to  them,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  practical  anatomy,  in  which  the 
fee  for  the  "  dissecting  ticket,"  which  is  good  for  the 
whole  scholastic  year,  is  ten  dollars. 

In  the  laboratory  of  practical  chemistry  the  course 
is  made  especially  one  of  medical  chemistry  and  toxi- 
cology, and  includes  manipulation,  in  which  students 
perform  for  themselves  the  various  experiments  set 
forth  in  the  winter  lectures  of  the  professor  of  Chem- 
istry, qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  practitioner,  and 
the  examination  of  normal  and  abnormal  products  of 
the  human  body. 


The  laboratory  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
contains  a  complete  cabinet  of  materia  medica,  prep- 
arations, and  active  principles,  for  study  by  each 
pupil,  as  the  articles  are  taken  up  by  the  professor 
during  the  regular  term.  The  room  has  been  also 
equipped  for  pharmaceutical  instruction,  and  a  sys- 
tematic course  in  pharmacy  is  given. 

In  the  laboratory  of  histology  and  physiology 
demonstrations  are  given  to  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  arranged  in  sections.  The  course  in 
histology  includes  the  demonstration  of  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages, 
the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  excretory  apparatus, 
the  general  nervous  system  and  special  senses,  the 
manner  of  using  the  microscope,  and  the  injecting 
and  preparing  of  tissues. 

The  physiological  teaching  embraces  the  demon- 
stration of  the  essential  phenomena  of  digestion,  ab- 
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sorption,  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  special 
senses,  the  reproductive  apparatus,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo. 

There  is  also  a  large  room  especially  designed  for  the 
study  of  practical  surgery,  in  which  all  the  operations 
are  performed  by  the  student  upon  the  cadaver,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  demonstrator  and  his  assistants. 

The  faculty,  desirous  of  affording  every  facility  for 
promoting  higher  medical  education,  and  of  con- 
forming to  the  existing  demand  tor  instruction  of 
graduates  in  medical  and  surgical  specialties,  have 
organized  a  post-graduate  course.  This  is  intended 
to  afford  to  practitioners  of  medicine  an  opportunity 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  microscopical,  chem- 
ical, pharmaceutical,  gynecological,  physiological, 
laryngological.ophthalmological,  electrical,  and  other 
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kind-  ..i  manipulations.  The  classes  formed  for  these 
courses  are  entirely  separate,  and  at  different  hours 

fr those  of  the  undergraduates,  but  are  so  arranged 

that  the  gentlemen  who  desire  to  do  so  can  attend 
any  of  the  lectures  of  the  regular  i 

lli,  post-graduate  course  of  instruction  includes 
five  terms  of  seven  weeks  each.  All  the  courses  are 
demonstrative,  the  fees  in  each  branch  ranging  from 
ten  i<>  twenty  dollars. 

The  candidat, •  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  must  be  oi 
g 1  mural  character,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years 

of  age.      He    must     have    attended    at    lea-t    two    full 

winter  sessions  of  lectures,  of  which  the  last  shall 
have  been  in  this  college,  and  the  previous  one  or 
more  either  here  ,,r  in  some  regular  college  (the  word 
ing  u-, "1  in  the  sen>,'  commonly  understood 
by  the  medical  profession)  authorized  to  confer  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  which  anatomy,  chemistry, 
materia  niedica  and  therapeutics,  physiology,  sur- 
gery, practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics  are  em- 
braced in  the  curriculum.  He  must  have  studied 
medicine  for  not  less  than  three  years,  including 
private  tuition  under  a  regular  graduate  of  medi- 
cine ,,r  some  regular  institution,  and  have  attended 

at  least  on,'  course  of  clinical  instruction  and  of  prac- 
tical anatomy.  Candidates  for  graduation  will  he 
required  to  take  the  dissecting  ticket  of  this  college  for 
at  least  on,-  session.      Tins  rule  does  not  apply  to  those 

who  are  already  graduates  of  other  recogni 

Students  who    !,., 

school,  where  att, 
tw,,  complete  courses  is  necessary  for  a  degree,  and 
where  the  same  branches  are  taught  as  in  this,  are 
permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance 
here  on  one  full  course,  the  rules  ofgradu  il 
in  other  respects  observed.  They  tire  also  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  fees  upon  at  tending  a  second  term. 

The  expenses  id'  instruction  are  as  follows:  During 

the  first  session,  matriculation,  paid  but  once,  five 
dollars;  full  course  of  Lectures,  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars ;  dissection  ticket,  ten  dollars.  During 
the  second  s,->-.i<,n,  full  course  of  lectures,  including 
laboratory  courses,  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars; 
graduation  tee,  thirty  dollars, —a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  tor  the  two 

A  number  of  prizes  are  offered  to  graduates  at  the 
annual  commencement,  those  offered  for  lss|  being 
as  follows  : 

one  hundred  dollars,  by  Henry  0.  Lea's  Son  Jfc  Co.,  for 
upon  original  experim 

R  J    beriB,  M.D.,  onoof  thesurgc  •> 
sylYania  lloxpit.il,  for  tile  boat  report  of  his  surgical  clinic  by  a  student 

l 

ilty  also  offer  prizes  as  follows: 


'  ,,n  a  subject  pertaiuing  to  practice  of 


una  r,,r  the  best  , 
1  medicine. 

une  for  the  best  anatomical  preparation, 
i  m    for  the  best  original  research  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

9.   The  same  fur  the  best  original  research  in  tbe  materia  medica 
'    laboratory. 

me  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  pertaining  to  physiology. 

1 :    The  same  for  the  best  pathological  essay  or  preparation. 

All  preparations  offered  to  belong  to  the  college 

museum. 

Graduates  cannot  compete  for-  prizes,  and  no  -in- 
dent can  compete  for  more  than  on,-  prizr. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  a-  follows: 
I       Pro/euort.— Samuel    D.  Gross,  M.D.,  LL.H.    D.CJ 
Cantab.,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery  {emeritus);  Ellerslie  Wallace, 
M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  (emeri'iu) ;  J.  M. 

I,,  Practice  of  Medicine;  William  H.  Pan 
eral,  DescriptlTe, and  Surgical  anatomy  ;  Robert  E.  K.,,-.-^,  M  D .  i.i,  K, 
Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  Roberts  Bartholow,  M.I'.,  I.I..I'., 
.lean,  Materia  Me-iica  and  General  Therapeutic*;    Henry  0.  Chapman, 
.M.I'.,  Institutes  of  Medicine  unci  Medical  Jurispruden 
Gross,  A.M.,  M  gery  and  Clinical  s 

Brint  n,  M.D.,1  E  at  Surgery;  II pbilun 

Paivin,  M.D.,  I.I.I'.  Obstetrics  and  Diaeaa — I  Women  and  Children; 
William  Ti  ■     f  Ophthalmology;  J. 

fcLD.,  Honorary  Profcetarof  l.i: 

Demonttnitor*      William    S.    1,!.-.     leni 
Ewing  Hears,  M.D.,  d<  a  Ward,  M.D., 

demonstrator  of  Chemistry  ;  Morris  Longstreth,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of 
Pathological    \ 
land,  M.D., del  Daniel  K  Hughes,  M.D., 

.Ml'.,  deinon- 

atratorof  pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica;  A.  P.  Brubaker,  1CJ>, dem- 

onatrator  of  Physiology  and  Histology. 
William  s  Leffman.  janitor. 

The  board  of  trustees  at  present  is  as  follows: 

Fail-men ;  Gen. 

Charles  M.  Provost,  Hon    Henry  M    Phillips,  Hon.  James  It.  Ludlow, 

Hon.  James  Campbell,  Joseph  Patterson,  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  LL  I)., 

Hon.  Furmau  Sh.-ppard,  B.  Ii  Comegys,  Kllwood  Wilson,  K.D.,  Henry 

:   arnaeud,  Daniel  It  Cm 

oe,  B.  .t    LeTis,  Mi',,,   it   a.1  la,  m  I,,  -t  m  ph 
ll-ar  n,  M.D..J    U    Barton,  M.D. ;  physician. 

Oliver    P.  Rex,  M  I'..  .1.  T.  Eskridge,  Ml'  .  J.  9    KelT,  H.D.;  ophthalmic 
Feasor  William  Tbomi  -•-.  9    H-Qet- 

i    mis  Longstreth,  M.I). 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  college  has  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

President,   s.  D    Qn  as,  M.D.,  LI    D 

II   II,  «*.„,,  M.D..R.  J. 
Lerla,   M  I',  «     W.   Keen,  H  D      rreasnrer,  Nathan   B 

,'laty,  Tli.iiiis  H     \ 
tary,     llichnr  I  lAeculire  Commit:, 

I     E.  Baldwin,  Oacar  H   Alii-,  James  Graham, 
Theodore  Gruel,  J.M.  B.irt„n,  Frank  Woodbury,  John  li.  Roberts,  T.  H. 

l.T.l  ft.  &   Wharton.  William 

i  hariea  M.  Wilson,   W.  It    v>  ,,  i,:, 
Henry    Li-mmm,  0.  P    K'-v  "mil,.  II  onrttS,  John  Kleinet. 

The  Pemisylvania  Medical  College.  -In  the  year 

1839,  by    reason   of  BOOte  disagreement    in   tlieadmin- 

iatration,  all  the  | ,r, ,ii- — , ,i -h i p>  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  were  vacated,  and  in  the  reorganization 

1  >i       '  ■•    ■>  -■''     Mi  '    I, -Man.    u  ho    had    been    I    "I     us 

founders, was  assigned  no  part.    In  his  teeming  brain 

was    then    conceived    the    project    of    forming   another 

medical  school.     His  biographer,  l>r.  8.  '■•  Morton. 
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says,  "  With  characteristic  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
determination  of  purpose,  he  went  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  friend,  to  solicit  a  charter 
from  the  State  Legislature.  Corporate  privileges 
were,  in  consequence,  granted  to  an  institution  en- 
titled 'The  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg.'"  The  following  were  elected 
professors :  S.  G.  Morton,  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
George  McClellan,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery;  S.  Colhoun,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy; 
William  Rush,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic;  Sam- 
uel McClellan,  Obstetrics  ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Chem- 
istry. The  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  building  cm 
Filbert  Street,  above  Eleventh,  now  occupied  by  the 
Hahnemann  College.  In  1841,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird 
took  the  chair  of  Dr.  Colhoun,  deceased.  In  1843 
the  original  faculty  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  one 
was  as  follows:  William  Darrach,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  H.  S.  Patterson,  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  W.  R.  Grant,  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  and  Chemistry;  John  Wiltbank, 
Obstetrics.  In  1844,  Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee  was 
elected  professor  of  Chemistry,  and  in  1845,  Dr. 
David  Gilbert  was  elected  professor  of  Surgery.  In 
1849  the  college  was  removed  to  the  building,  at 
Locust  and  Ninth  Streets,  that  had  been  erected  for 
its  occupancy.  In  1852,  Professor  Atlee  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  John  J.  Reese ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen  was 
elected  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith 
professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Patterson 
died  the  next  year,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Biddle  took  the 
vacant  chair.  By  the  partial  reorganization  in  1854, 
Dr.  Gilbert  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics, 
Dr.  John  Neill  was  elected  professor  of  Surgery,  and 
Dr.  Alfred  Stille  professor  of  Practice.  In  1856,  Pro- 
fessor Allen  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1858  by  Dr.  John  H.  B.  McClellan.  In 
1859  all  the  professors  resigned  in  favor  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  and  the  two 
institutions  were  merged  into  the  Pennsylvania  Med- 
ical College.  In  1861,  on  account  of  the  confused 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  desire  of  many  of  the 
professors  to  enter  the  medical  start'  of  the  army,  the 
college  was  closed,  and  has  never  been  reopened. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  located 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Adelphi  Streets, 
was  organized  about  1846,  and  at  its  first  commence- 
ment, in  1847,  graduated  eighteen  students.  The  fac- 
ulty were  Jesse  R.  Burden,  president;  James  Mc(  llin- 
tock,  dean  and  professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery;  Rush  Van  Dyke,  Materia  Medica  and 
General  Therapeutics;  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine;  .lames  Bryan,  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Ezra  S. 
Carr,  Medical  Chemistry;  -lames  Mc(  'lintock,  Gen- 
eral, Special,  and  Surgical  Anatomy;  Frederick  A. 
Fickardt,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.     In  L858,  Dr.  Bryan  was  transferred  to  the 


chair  of  Surgery ;  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer  was  elected 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pathology,  vice  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of 
Medicine;  and  Dr.  Henry  Geiger  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  Obstetrics.  From  1847  to  1854  about  four  hun- 
dred students  were  graduated.  In  the  latter  year  the 
college  was  reorganized,  and  adopted  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the   American   Medical   Association.     The 

,  following  were  the  officers  and  faculty  under  the  new 
regime:  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  president; 
J.  R.  Tyson,  LL.D.,  secretary ;  Dr.  George  Hewston, 
professor  of  Anatomy;   Dr.  B.  Howard  Rand,  dean 

,  and  professor  of  Chemistry ;  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne, 
professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Isaac  A. 
Pennypacker,  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  Dr.  James  L.  Tyson,  professor  of  .Materia 
Medica  and  General  Therapeutics ;  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
rish,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children;  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Tilden,  professor  of 
Surgery.  In  1855,  Dr.  Lewis  D.  Harlow  succeeded 
Dr.  Parrish  as  professor  of  Obstetrics.  In  1856,  Dr. 
Alfred  T.  King  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  vice  Dr.  Pennypacker,  de- 
ceased, and  Dr.  George  Dock  to  the  chair  of  Surgery. 

'  In  1857,  Dr.  King  was  elected  emeritus  professor,  and 
his  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hartshorne ;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Halsey  was  elected  professor  of  Surgery,  Dr. 
William  H.  Taggart,  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  and  Dr.  James  Aitken  Meigs,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  In  1858,  Dr. 
William  H.  Gobrecht  was  elected  professor  of  Anat- 
omy. In  1859  the  college  united  with  the  medical 
department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  the  faculty 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  became  the 
faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  with 
Dr.  Lewis  D.  Harlow  as  dean. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College  was  organized 
as  a  medical  society  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  James  Bryan,  A.M., 
M.D.,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch 
Streets.  The  society  was  chartered  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1850.  Its  object  was  stated  in  its  charter  to  be 
"  the  dissemination  of  medical  knowledge,  the  defense 
of  the  rights,  and  the  preservation  of  the  repute  and 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession."  The  number  of 
members  at  one  time  aggregated  over  one  hundred. 
Meetings  were  discontinued  during  the  late  civil  war, 
but  on  its  conclusion  were  resumed.  In  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  in  January,  1867,  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing or  electing  professors  to  lecture  on  the  different 
branches  of  medicine,  with  power  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  By  an  act  approved 
by  Governor  Geary  on  the  10th  of  April,  1877,  the 
charter  of  the  society  was  amended  to  giant  the  privi- 
leges asked  lor.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  George  P.  Oliver,  STo,  1 180  North  Twelfth  street, 

on  the  first   Saturday  in  May  following,  at  which  the 
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following  faculty  lor  the  new  college  was 
George  P.  Oliver,  M.D.,  professor  "1  Surgery;  J. 
A  i;  kin  Meigs,  M.D..  professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine;  J.  Solis  Cohen,  M.D 
Practice  of  Medicine;  Edward  Donnelly.  M.D..  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry ;  David  D.  Richardson,  professor 
of  Materia  Medica ;  I  >.  D.  Clark,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Anatomy:  and  Samuel  Walsh,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Obstetrics,  Owing  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suit- 
able building,  the  collegi  was  QOi  opened  until  the 
4th  ot'  April,  1881,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  faculty 
underwent  greal  changes  owing  to  withdrawals  of 
some  of  the  professors.     The  faculty  at  the  opening 

tllows      G i'    P.   Oliver,   A.M.,    M.I).. 

president  of  the  college,  and  professor  of  the  Princi- 
ple and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery; 
-  abbs,  L.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Clinical  Surgery;  Charles  L.  Mitchell.  Ph.D., 
M.D..  professor  of  Chemistry,  Sanitary  Science,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  William  F.  Waugh,  professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine;  Abraham  S.  Gerhard,  A.M.,  M.D..  profes- 
sor of  Physiology.  Pathology,  and  Clinical  Medicine; 
William  Stewart,  dean,  and  professor  of  Obstetrics, 
Gynaecology,  and  Clinical  Gynaecology ;  and  Frank  O. 
Nagle,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu- 
tics, and  Clinical  Medicine.  The  faculty  remained 
unchanged  until  the  death  of  Professor  Nagle,  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1884.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  upon  the  first  session  was  thirty- 
one  :  upon  the  M-sion  of  Issl!  So,  twenty-seven  ;  and 
upon  the  session  of  1883-84,  twenty-four.  The  col-  | 
lege  has  been  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad 
and  Market  Streets  ever  since  opening. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  graded,  and  extends 
over  three  years,  known  as  the  1'reslnnan,  Junior,  and 
Senior  year.-.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege are  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination. 
Attendance  of  the  students  at  the  college  is  required 
six  hour-  a  day.  Examinations  are  field  at  the  end 
of  each  year  in  the  subjects  taught  in  that  year,  and 
I  i-  admitted  to  the  advanced  grade  until 
he  lias  passed  the  preceding  one. 

The  collegiate  year  embraces  a  spring  or  auxiliary 
literary  term  of  three  months,  a  preliminary  or 
autumn  term  of  one  mouth,  and  a  winter  session  of 
six  months,  the  whole  comprising  a  period  of  ten 
months, 

The  auxiliary  literary  term  begins  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  and  continues  three  months,  and  is 

designed  for  those  whose  qualifications  are  aol  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  rightly  comprehend  the  lec- 

■oi.      During   this    time   in- 
struction   is    given    in    natural    philosophy,    botany, 

.  ographj .  mental  philosophy,  pri 
English   composition,   element-  of   the  Greek   and 
Latin  languages,  mathematics,  comparative  anatomy 

\  .  and  geology. 

ii inn  term  begins  on  the  first   Monday  in 


September,  and  continues  four  weeks,  the  instruction 
being  preliminary  to  that  of  the  winter  course.  The 
regular  winter  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  and  continues  six  months.  During  this 
time  instruction  will  be  given  by  didactic  lectures 
on  the  seven  fundamental  branches  of  medicine, 
together  with  the  various  clinics,  clinical  lectures, 
and  personal  instructions.  Clinical  advantages  are 
abundantly  offered  to  the  students,  as  in  the  best 
medical  schools  in  the  city.  The  faculty  personally 
conduct  daily  examination-  or  "  quizzes"  of  the  class, 
on  the  Bubjei  ts  of  the  pr<  1 1  hus  fixing 

permanently  in  the  mind-  of  the  students  the  in- 
struction previously  given,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  explana- 
tions on  any  points  not  thoroughly  comprehended. 
This  is  considered  a  very  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
instruction  by  the  faculty. 

As  an  encouragement  to  diligence,  students  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  following  prizes  :  a  gold 
medal,  known  as  the  faculty  prize,  for  the  b 
and  final  examination  of  all  branches;  a  Beck's 
histological  microscope,  awarded  by  the  professor  of 
Chemistry,  for  the  best  thesis  upon  a  subject  in  medi- 
cal chemistry  showing  original  research  ;  and  a  gold 
medal,  known  as  the  Oliver  Prize,  awarded  by  the 
professor  of  Surgery,  for  the  best  thesis  and  final 
examination  in  surgery. 

The  expenses  of  attendance  at  the  college  are  as 
follows:  matriculation,  paid  but  once,  five  dollars; 
auxiliary  literary  term  (deducted  from  the  fees  for 
the  ensuing  winter  session  when  tickets  for  the  latter 
are  taken),  thirty-five  dollars;  lecture  tickets  for  the 
Freshman  year,  fifty  dollars,  and  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  seventy-five  dollars  each;  tickets  for 
practical  pharmacy,  in  the  laboratory,  practical 
chemistry,  practical  anatomy,  histology,  pathological 
histology,  and  operative  surgery  (part  only  being 
taken  each  yean,  each  ten  dollar-. 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  candidate  must  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  be  of  good 
moral  character.  He  must  have  applied  himself 
to  the  -tudy  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  have 
attended  three  regular  winter  sessions  of  lectures, 
the    last    Of    which   shall   have   been    in    this 

lie  must    Bhow  the   evidence  of   having  taken  the 

different    laboratory    course-    in    the    college,    and    ot' 
eceived    practical    clinical   instruction.      He 

must    also  -how  evidence  of  having  dissected   two 

terms,  and  at  least  three  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
having  received    in-  i:  i  \ ,   surgery  and 

bandaging.  He  must  present  to  the  dean  the  re- 
quired evidence  of  literary  proficiency,  and  of  having 
pa— ed  the  different  examinations  of  the  Freshman 

and  Junior  years.  He  must  likewise  present  a  sati-- 
factory  thesis  on  some  medical  Bubject,  written  on  one 

i-  paper,  ami  of  in-  own  composition  and 
penmanship,  ami  be  prepared  to  defend  the  same 
before  the  faculty. 
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The  Academy  of  Surgery  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1879.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Gross, 
there  were  present  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Dr.  Richard 
J.  Levis,  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  St.,  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton, 
Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  J.  H.  Brinton,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Packard,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  and  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears. 
Dr.  Hewson  was  chosen  president,  and  Dr.  Mears 
secretary.  A  constitution  and  by-laws,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  were  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted.  A  charter  was  not  obtained  until 
the  17th  of  December,  1879,  and  permanent  officers 
were  not  elected  until  Jan.  5,  1880,  as  follows: 

President,  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.;  Vice-Presidents,  D.  Hayes  Agnew, 
M.D.,  and  Richard  J.  Levis,  M.D. ;  Secretary,  J.  Ewing  Mears,  M.D.  ; 
Treasurer,  William  Hunt,  M.D. ;  Recorder,  J.  B.  Roberts,  M.I >. ;  Libra- 
rian, Oscar  H.  Allis,  M.D. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Thomas  G.  Morton, 
M.D.;  Pathological  Histologist,  Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D. ;  Council,  John 
Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  and  John  H.  Brinton,  M.D.  (with  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  as  members  e.r  officio),  and  Committee  on  Publication, 
John  H.  Packard,  M.D.,  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D.  with  the  recorder  ex  officio). 

The  same  officers  were  re-elected  in  1883,  except 
that  Dr.  C.  B.  Naucrede  became  recorder  in  place  of 
Dr.  Roberts. 

The  objects  of  the  academy  are  "the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  art  of  surgery,  the  elevation 
of  the  medical  profession,  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  come  legiti- 
mately within  its  sphere."  The  society  consists  of 
resident,  non-resident,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
fellows.  The  number  of  the  resident  fellows  is  limited 
to  thirty,  of  non-resident  fellows  to  fifteen,  of  native 
honorary  fellows  to  fifteen,  and  of  correspondent  and 
foreign  honorary  fellows  to  ten.  Officers  are  elected 
by  ballot  every  three  years,  and  are  eligible  for  a  re- 
election. Stated  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month  except  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  council  consists  of  five  fellows, 
including  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who 
report  nominations  for  fellowship,  and  act  as  censors. 
The  pathological  histologist  takes  charge  of  such  mor- 
bid specimens  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  presented 
to  the  academy,  and  makes  such  disposition  of  them 
as  the  academy  may  direct.  An  annual  address  is  de- 
livered by  a  member  appointed  by  the  president,  em- 
bodying an  historical  sketch  of  the  more  important 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  surgery  during  the 
previous  year,  or  the  subject  may  be  one  chosen  by 
the  lecturer.  Resident  fellows  pay  an  initiation  fee 
of  ten  dollars  on  admission  to  the  society,  and  five 
dollars  annual  dues  thereafter.  The  academy  meets 
at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College, of  Pennsylvania 
is  the  oldest  college  in  the  world  regularly  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  training  women  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  March  11,  1850,  its  corporate  privileges 
being  the  same  as  were  granted  to  the  Franklin  Med- 
ical College  of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2S,  1846,  an  institu- 


tion which  had  but  a  brief  career.  The  names  of  the 
corporators  given  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  are 
William  J.  Mullen,  Henry  Gibbons,  M.D.,  William 
J.  A.  Birkey,  M.D.,  Robert  P.  Kauc,  and  John  Long- 
streth.  The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of 
twenty-one  gentlemen  whose  names  serve  to  show  the 
high  character  and  standing  of  those  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  college.  They  were  as  follows: 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Rev.  H.  S.  Porter,  Hon.  William 
D.  Kelley,  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Hon.  John  Bou- 
vier,  Hon.  George  R.  McFarlane,  William  J.  A. 
Birkey,  M.D.,  William  J.  Mullen,  Charles  J.  Bleck, 
Joseph  T.  Bailey,  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer,  John  Long- 
streth,  Robert  P.  Kane,  James  Flowers,  James  Mott, 
Benjamin  Naylor,  William  S.  Pierce,  John  Dainty, 
Thomas  J.  Mitchell,  John  Jackson,  and  George  W. 
Reed.  The  board  of  trustees  has  since  been  abolished, 
and  the  college  is  under  the  management  of  the  cor- 
porators only,  who  are  at  present  nineteen  in  number. 

The  first  session  began  on  the  12th  of  October,  1850, 
in  a  building  back  of  No.  229  Arch  Street  (old  num- 
ber), which  is  at  present  No.  627.  The  first  faculty 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were 
practitioners  in  high  standing:  N.  R.  Mosely,  M.D., 
professor  of  Anatomy,  general,  special,  and  surgical; 
James  F.  X.  McCloskey,  M.D.,  dean,  and  professor 
of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Joseph 
P.  Longshore,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children;  C.  VV.  Gleason,  M.D., 
professor  of  Physiology  and  Surgery  ;  W.  W.  Dicke- 
son,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics; and  A.  D.  Chaloner,  M.D.,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry.  Changes  in  the  faculty  for  a  number  of  years 
subsequently  were  very  frequent,  and  gradually  women 
began  to  figure  in  it.  Forty  students  matriculated  at 
the  first  session  of  the  college,  fifty-two  at  the  second, 
and  thirty-one  at  the  third.  As  the  novelty  of  the 
innovation  wore  off  the  number  of  students  decreased 
for  several  years,  but  there  was  afterward  a  recovery 
and  there  has  since  been  a  steady  increase.  The 
number  of  matriculates  for  the  winter  term  of  1882- 
83  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  for  the 
spring  term  following,  eighty-five. 

The  first  graduating  class  numbered  eight  ladies, 
whose  names  were  as  follows :  Susanna  H.  Ellis,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Angenette  A.  Hunt,  of  New  York  ; 
Anna  M.  Longshore,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hannah  E. 
Longshore,  of  Pennsylvania;  Frances  ( '•.  Mitchell,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Ann  Preston,  of  Pennsylvania;  .Mar- 
tha A.  Sawin.  of  Massachusetts;  and  Phoebe  M.  Way, 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  commencement  was  held 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1851,  in  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall. 

The  session  of  1861-62  was  omitted  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  professors  and  students 
were  employed  in  hospitals  taking  care  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  When  l  lie  exercises  of  the  college 
were  resumed  in  the  fall  of  1862,  the  location  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  rooms  in    the   Woman's 
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Hospital,  on  College  Avenue,  which  had  been  erected 
Inn  a  short  time  previously.  The  spa..-  iliu-  occu- 
pied eventually  became  needed  Tor  hospital  purposes, 
while  the  increasing  number  of  students  required 
thai  the  college  itself  should  have  more  room.  A- 
the  college  had  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  1868,  and  other  contributions  had  also 
been  given,  it  was  determined  to  ereel  a  separate 
building  for  its  use  on  the  lot  corner  of  North  College 

Avenue    ami    Twenty-first    Street,    adjoining    that    of 

the    Woman's    Hospital.     The  corner-stone  of  the 

b  in  Id  i  ml'  was  laid  on  the  1st  of  <  >ctober,  1874,  and  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1875,  a  reception  was  given  within 
its  walls  to  the  friends  of  the  college.  On  the  15th 
of  March  following  the  building  was  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  students  tor  the  spring  term,  and  it  has 
been  occupied  ever  since.  It  is  a  handsome  brick 
edifice,  four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  two  large 
lecture-rooms,  capable  each  of  seating  three  hundred 
students,  with  large  laboratories  for  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  classes.  It  lias  a  well-lighted  dis- 
secting-room, a  museum,  and  the  general  equipments 
of  a  first-class  medical  college. 

The  early  days  of  the  college  were  passed  in  con- 
siderable poverty,  but  it  is  now  on  firm  financial 
standing,  and  by  bequests  and  gifts  has  obtained  an 
endowment  fund  amounting  to  over  one  hundred 
1  housaud  dollars. 

An  Alumni  Association  was  organized  in  1875,  and 
at  their  third  annual  meeting  the  association  deter- 
mined to  apply  yearly  one-half  of  its  surplus  funds 
to  the  founding  of  a  medical  and  scientific  library 
for  the  use  of  students  and  alumni  of  the  college,  i 
and  the  other  half  to  the  establishment  of  an  edui  a- 
tional  fund  to  be  used  in  the  interest  ol  the  Students 
isociation  may  at  any  time  direct.  The 
number  of  alumni  up  to  1884  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege in  all   the   branches  of  study  taught  in  first-class 
medical  institutions,     [t  was  among  the  firs 
in   the   country   to   lengthen    its   winter  sessions,   and 

adopt  a  progressive  course  of  study,  with  a  division  of 

final  examinations,  and  it  was  the-  first  to  make  a  three 

trse  of  study  obligatory,  -an  innovation  that 
is  regarded  with  much  favor.  The  winter  session 
opens  about  the  1st  of  <  (ctober,  and  terminates  about 
the  middle  of  March.    To  thi-  course  was  added  Borne 

years  ago  a  spring  term,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to 
demonstrative  and  clinical  teaching,  although  lectures 
a  -peeial  departments  of  medicine  not  pro- 
\  ided  for  in  the  established  curriculum  of  the  winter. 
The  Bpring  term  is  free  to  every  matriculate  of  the 
i  has  paid  for  two  or  more  tickets  of  the 

i     lursi       I  be  durati ifthe  spring 

term  is  about  ten  weeks. 
Students  an  given  the  privilege  of  being  examined 
:  ol  th.    second  winter  term  in  chemistry, 
and  physiology,  and  these  examinations,  if 


satisfactory,  are  final.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
they  are  eligible  for  examination  in  their  remaining 
studies. 

Students  taking  a  three  years'  course  are  expected 
to  attend,  during  their  first  year  in  college,  the  lec- 
nires  ,,n  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  histol- 
ogy, with  materia  medica  and  general  therapeutics. 
and  one  other  branch,  the  choice  of  which  may  be  op- 
tional ;  to  take  a  complete  course  in  practical  an- 
alomv,  with  work  in  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  physiological  laboratories;  and  to  attend  the 
clinics  of  the  Woman's  Hospital.  DuritiL'  tl 
winter  attendance  upon  all  the  required  lectures  of 
the  course  is  necessary,  with  the  exception  of  materia 
medica  and  the  optional  branch,  provided  these  have 
been  included  in  the  studies  of  the  first  winter.  In 
the  second  spring,  work  in  the  pathological  labora- 
tory is  required  preparatory  to  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures on  pathology  during  the  following  winter  ;  op- 
portunity is  also  afforded  for  attendance  upon  such 
lectures  and  special  courses  of  instruction  as  students 
may  elect.  I  taring  the  third  winter,  attendance  upon 
all  the  required  lectures  of  the  course  is  necessary, 
with  the  exception  of  those  branches  in  which  the 
final  examinations  have  been  passed. 

The  faculty,  however,  earnestly  recommend  a  four 
years'  course  of  study,  with  a  still  further  division  of 
the  final  examinations. 

Weekly  clinics  arc  given  before  the  students  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  Hospital,  where  over  four  thousand 
patients  are  treated  yearly.  Students  are  also  ad- 
mitted to  the  clinical  lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Philadelphia  (Blockley)  Hospitals,  and  by 
private  arrangement  classes  may  obtain  instruction 
in  the  wards  of  the  latter  hospital,  which  offer  rare 
opportunities  for  clinical  study. 

The  daily  clinics  at  Wills  Hospital  for  diseases  of 
tin-  eve,  at  the  eye  and  car  department  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Dispensary,  and  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital 
ami  Infirmary  for  nervous  diseases  are  all  accessible, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  also  affords 
advantages  to  students. 

A-  a  substitute  for  the  supervision  of  a  private  pre- 
ceptor, a    student   may   attend    upon  the  weekly   ex- 
aminations of  the  winter,  upon  the  spring  i 
upon  the  clinics  as  provided  for  in  the  schedule,  each 

Lttendance  upon  these  courses  1 .. 
si, l,r.  i i  as  equivalent  to  a  year  of  private  preccptor- 
-hip.  There  are  no  additional  fees  incurred  by 
adopting  this  plan,  and  the  faculty,  after  a  trial  of 
several  years,  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  educational  facilities  provided  by  the 
college. 

A  reading-room  is  open  to  students  at  the  college  at 
all    hour-,  a  tax  of  fifty  cents   being  charged   in  order 

t..  keep  up  the  supply  oi'  periodicals.     I  bi 

ai.,,  possesses  :>  library  which  is  composed  of  standard 

medical  works. 

holarships,  founded  and  endowed  by  Ann 
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Preston,  M.D.,  Robert  J.  Dodd,  M.D.,  and  Hannah 
W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  friends  of  the  college,  are 
available  to  well-educated  and  deservingyoungwomen 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The 
value  of  the  scholarships  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  for  the  third  year. 

Advantages  are  offered  to  students  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  appointments.  Four  graduates  are  appointed 
annually  to  serve  as  assistants  to  the  resident  physi- 
cian in  the  Woman's  Hospital.  The  large  out-practice 
connected  with  this  hospital  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  these  assistants.  The  competitive  examination  for 
the  position  of  interne  in  the  Blockley  Hospital  has 
recently  been  opened  to  women,  and  an  alumnus 
of  the  class  of  1883  has  already  been  a  successful 
candidate.  The  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  in  Boston,  and  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital,  of  Staten  Island,  also  make  appointments 
of  female  physicians,  for  which  graduates  of  this 
college  may  become  candidates. 

In  order  to  graduate,  candidates  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

They  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine for  three  years,  and  during  two  years  of  that 
time  must  have  been  either  private  pupils  of  a  re- 
spectable practitioner  of  medicine  or  special  students 
of  the  college. 

The  candidate  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  following  subjects:  chem- 
istry and  toxicology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygi- 
ene, materia  medica  and  general  therapeutics,  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  medicine,  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery,  obstetrics,  gynaecology.  At  least  one  full 
course  must  have  been  attended  in  this  college.  The 
candidate  must  also  have  taken  one  course  of  lectures 
on  histology  and  on  pathology  ;  two  courses  in  prac- 
tical anatomy,  having  made  at  least  one  creditable 
dissection  of  each  of  the  usual  divisions  of  the 
cadaver;  one  course  in  the  chemical,  the  pharma- 
ceutical, and  the  pathological  laboratories,  and  in  the 
practical  use  of  the  microscope.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  attended  at  least  two  courses  of 
clinical  lectures  in  the  departments  of  general  medi- 
cine, surgery,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology  is  also 
required  from  each  candidate  for  graduation. 

The  application  for  t he  degree  must  be  made  six 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  candi- 
date, at  the  time  of  application,  must  exhibit  to  the 
dean  evidence  of  having  complied  with  the  above 
requirements  ;  she  must  also  present  the  graduation 
fee  and  a  thesis  of  her  own  composition  and  penman- 
ship on  some  subject  which  has  direct  application  to 
medicine.  Clinical  reports  in  some  one  department 
of  medicine  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 

The  fees  are  as  follows:  matriculation,  paid  but 
once,  five  dollars;  professors'  tickets,  each  fifteen 
dollars;  practical  anatomy  ticket,  ten  dollars;  grad- 
uation fee,  thirtv  dollars.     The  whole  cost  of  two  or 


more  courses  of  lectures  and  graduation,  exclusive 
of  laboratory  and  incidental  expenses,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars.  A  limited  number  of 
poor,  but  deserving,  young  women  are  admitted 
annually  on  the  payment  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  the 
session,  exclusive  of  registration,  matriculation,  and 
graduation  fees.  Such  arrangements  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  college 
as  beneficiaries,  or  upon  the  scholarships,  are  required 
to  undergo  an  examination  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  a  fair  English  education  in  order  to 
determine  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  the  following  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  and  demonstrators  : 

Rachel  L.  Bodley,  M.D.,  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  ;  Clara 
Marshall,  M.D.,  professoi  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics; 
Frances  Emily  White,  M.D.,  professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  Anna 
E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstetrics;  James  11.  Walker,  M.D., 
professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Hannah  T.  Croas- 
dale,  M.D.,  professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  William  H. 
Parrlsh,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy  ;  William  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery;  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Histology  and  Microscopy;  O.  NVwIin  Pierce,  D.D.S.,  professor 
of  Dental  Physiology  and  Pathology;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.D.,  lec- 
turer on  special  subjects;  Edward  T.  Brueu,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  Path- 
ology; Charles  K.  Mills,  M.D.,  lecturer* on  Nervous  Diseases;  Louis  A- 
Duhriug,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  Dermatology  ;  Alexander  IV.  MacCoy,  M.D., 
lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Rhinoscopy;  Etnilie  B.  Du  Bois,  M.D.. 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  instructor  in  Materia  Medica;  Lucius  E. 
Sayre,  Ph.G.,  demonstrator  of  Pharmacy ;  Henry  F.  Formad,  M.D., 
demonstrator  of  Pathology;  Ida  E. Richardson,  Ml'..  Instructor  in  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine;  Anna  M.  Fullerton,  M.D.,  instructor  in  Obstetrics; 
Lena  V.  Iugrahain,  M.D.,  instructor   in   Surgery;    Rachel  L.  Bodley, 


The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for 
Graduates  in  Medicine  is  the  result  of  a  number  of 
informal  meetings  held  at  the  houses  of  prominent 
physicians  of  the  city,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
consideration  of  the  need  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion where  graduates  of  medicine  would  be  enabled 
to  continue  their  studies,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  poor  and  indigent  sick  might  receive  good 
medical  attention  free  of  charge.  The  charter  for 
the  college  was  obtained  on  the  19th  of  March,  1883. 
The  incorporators  were  fifteen  in  number,  and  were 
mostly  the  physicians  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
enterprise. 

The  first  location  of  the  college  was  the  four-story 
building  which  is  occupied  at  present,  at  the  corner  of 
Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  As  no  difficulty  had 
been  anticipated  in  procuring  a  charter,  the  building 
was  rented  before  the  charter  received  the  Governor's 
signature,  and  the  first  clinic  was  given  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1883.  Since  the  time  of  its  inception  the 
college  has  had  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  its 
present  class  numbers  over  fifty  persons.  The  teach- 
ing is  entirely  clinical  and  demonstrative,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  class  can  thus  personally  examine  cases  of 
disease  anil  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. They  are  also  given  opportunities  to  perform 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  histology,  anatomy, 
surgery,  ami  electro-therapeutics, 
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The  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  college  from  the 
first  clinic,  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  I  >ec.  :;i,  1883,  was 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  one.  Provision  is 
made   for  the   hospital    treatment   of  operative  and 

emergency  eases. 

The  faculty  consists  of  the  following  well-known 

medical  gentlemen  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  are 
among  the  incorporators  of  the  college.  The  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  college  are  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  names  : 

Clinical,  I  <\  ry,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.D., 

inla  Hospital  and  to  ihe  Philadelphia  Ortho- 
pasdic  Hospital ;  Diseasai  of  the  Throat  and  Chest, J.  Soil 
honorary  profe  Loryn  j  tn  Jefferson  Medical  I 

dan  1"  the  German  Hospital ;  Apldii'd  Anatomy 1  operative  Surgery, 

.Ii.Iiti  B  Roberts,  M  li  .  surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  Charles  B  Burnett,  M  D  inral  surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital; Diseases  of  the  Hind  and  Nervous  System,  Charles  K.  Mills,  MI'., 
nenrologlsl  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  to  the  II  i 
Clinical  Chemistn  an-1  Hyuiene,  Henry  I.effmann,  M.I).;  Diseases  of 
i. .11  Van  Harlingen,  M  li.,  consulting   physician  to  the 

I'liilnd..l].liia    Dispensary  foi    Skin    I  'i-  a-.-,   ill  -t  ■■!  1 n  -   ..  ■        I 

Women  ami  children,  Kdwaid  I.   I r,  M  l>,  nhstotiieian  to  the  I'hila- 

delphia  Unspii  ..  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  ;  Diseases 

B  irlan,  Ml'.,  surgeon   to  Will:.  Kyc  Hospital  ami 

eye  and  ear  department  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  Genito  I  rinarj  and 

Venereal   In-  ales,  Ml'.,  assistant  surgeon  to  the 

Episcopal  Hospital;  Pathology  and  Microscopy,  Frederick  P  Henry, 
M.iv,  |.|i\m<   it  .  Diseases 

Women  and  Children,  William  II  Parrish,  U  D.,  obstetrician  to  the 
Pbiladi  Iphla  Hospital,  m  mj  in  the  Woman's  Had- 

i  rlvania. 

There  are  also  the  following  assistants : 

i  i  o,-tliopa?dic  Surgery,  A.  B.  Hirsh, M.D., Chief 

M  D  ,  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Ni  ■      \   w 

i.D         •   ■  Seltzer,  M.D., 

Max  J.  Stern    i  '  .'-pai    Munis,  .1 1  ,,  M   I'., 

i  ,      ii    Mifflin,  U.D., CI 

Applied  Anal    i  .  I      .'.     ■  ■..  M   h  ,  i   I.,,  i 

of  Clinic.  A.  A.  G  si  .1,  i..  M  D.,B  N  Ci  ely.M.D.,  1.  w  Steinbacb,  M  D., 
Demonstrate  '' 

1   II    II, inn  I,  M.I'    :    Pis.   isrs  <d   tin    Mind   and  Nervous 

System,  Max  II   B    hra  h,  M  D  .  Louis  Brinton,  M.D  .William  M.  Ang- 
n  >gnne,  William  Beam,  B.A.,  Jnl. 

1  ■  I     W  li    and 

imgtoii  H.  Baker,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Clinic ;  I 
Eye,  II   I'.  Hansell,  M.I',  Chief  of  Olinic,  C.  F.  Clark,  M  D  .  ft  nil 
Urinary  and  Venerc  il  Diseases,  Thomas  I;.  Nellson.M  D.,  Chief  of  Clinic; 

Pathology  and  Microscopy,  S.  Solis  Cohen,  M.D.,  Demonstrator ;  House 
i    s.  Watt,  M.D. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  -even  trustees,  consisting  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  R.J,  Levis, M.D., president ;  Henry Leff- 
man,  M.D.,  treasurer ;  John  B.  Roberts,  M.D.,  secre- 

'  ohi  il  M.I'  .  I  I lasG,  Morton.  M.D., 

.  MilU,  M.D.,  and  Georgi  I  Harlan,  M.D. 
The  college  is  sustained  by  the  tuition  fees,  which  are 
as  follows : 

i  anatomy, 828;  diseases 
•  im's  of  the  ear 
diseases  of  the  mind  ami  nervous  system,  - 

i  the  doul  le  dopartm 

lor  matriculation,  nor  other  extra 
ind  any  number  of  branches  maj 


There  are  six  sessions,  each  six  weeks  in  length,  and 
1 1 ours  of  instruction  are  given  in  each  de- 
partment during  each  session.    All  tickets,  however. 
I  are  good  for  six  consecutive  weeks.     In  1883-84  the 
fall  session  began  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  early 
winter  session  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  mill- 
ion on  the  7th  of  January,  the  late  winter 
session   on    the   18th   of   February,   the   early   spring 
session  on  the  1st  of  April,  ami  the  late  spring  session 
on  the  18th  Of  May. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  was  organized 
in  the  summer  of  1867,  but  was  an  offshoot  from  the 
Homoeopathic  .Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and 
afterward  became  consolidated  with  it.  It  therefore 
dates  its  origin  from  the  time  of  organization  of  the 
latter  college,  and  from  that  fact  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  medical  college  in  the  world  which  teaches  the 
distinctive  method  of  medical  treatment  originated 
by  Samuel  Hahnemann.  The  first  college  of  the 
kind  started  in  the  country  was  the  North  American 
Academy  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  lo 
Alleiitown,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  and  organized  in  the 
year  1835.  Its  teaching  was  conducted  in  the  German 
language,  and  consequently  it  never  became  a  popular 
institution,  and  soon  ceased  to  exist.  The  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  was  tin  next 
in  succession.  The  question  of  establishing  a  homoeo- 
pathic college  had  been  frequently  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy,  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  tin- 
house  of  Dr.  Jacob  Jeans,  of  this  city,  iii  February, 
1848,  at  which  Dr.  Jeanes,  Dr.  Constantine  Bering, 
ami  Dr.  Walter  Williamson  were  present,  it  was  de- 
termined to  petition  the  Legislature,  then  in  session, 
for  a  charter.  The  charter  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  8th  of  April,  1848,  and  granted  the  pro- 
posed college  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  other 
medical  colleges  in  the  State. 

The  first  board  of  officers  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  President,  Hon.  Anson  V.  Parsons; 
Managers,  Stillwell  S.  Bishop,  Henry  J.  Boiler,  Ed- 
ward M.  Davis,  Daniel  Deal,  Lawrence  Johnson, 
John  M.  Kennedy,  Francis  King.  Henry  P.  Lloyd, 
Benjamin  R,  Miller.  John  Sartain,  Isaac  S.  Water- 
man, Haworth  Wetherald;  Recording  Secretary, 
Francis  Sims  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Walter  Wil- 
liamson ;  Treasurer,  William  Rhoads. 

The  facultj  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Jacob  Jean-,  Ml'..  ]  >i  "i.  —or  of  the  Principles  and 
Medicine  :  Caleb  B.  Matthews,  M.I'.,  pro 
feasor  of  Materia  Medica  ;  Walter  Williamson,  M.D.. 
dean,  professor  ol  Midwifery  and  Diseases  ol  Women 
n;  Fianci-  Sims,  M.D., professor  of  Sur- 
gery;  Samuel    Frccdlev,   M.I'.,  professor  of  Botany; 

Matthew  Semple,  M  D.,  professor  of  Chemistry ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Gardiner,  M.D.,  professoi  ol  Lnatomy;  \i- 
\an  E.  Small,  M.I'.,  professoi  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology. 

\  dispensary  was  opened  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  college,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  poor  of  the  city  an  opportunity  for  homoeopathic 
medical  treatment,  and  for  furnishing  material  for 
clinics.  This  was  the  first  homoeopathic  dispensary 
started  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  began  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1848,  in  the  building  in  the  rear  of  627  Arch  I 
Street,  which  subsequently,  for  several  years,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  first  class  numbered  fifteen  students,  of 
whom  only  six  graduated.  In  1849  the  college  re- 
moved to  Filbert  Street,  above  Eleventh,  to  a  stone 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College,  and  there  it  has  remained  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Several  reorganizations  took  place  in  the  faculty, 
the  first  being  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1859-60, 
when  the  trustees  declared  all  the  chairs  of  the  col- 
lege vacant,  and  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
another  corps  of  teachers,  in  which  some  of  the  old 
faculty  were  retained,  but  in  which  the  majority  were 
new  men.  One  result  of  this  action  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Beakley,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  deposed  faculty,  and  others.  The  reorganized 
faculty  consisted  of  Matthew  Semple,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  ;  William  A.  Gardiner, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery;  Silas  S.  Brooks,  M.D., 
professor  of  Homoeopathic  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  George  R.  Starkey,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Anatomy  ;  A.  H.  Ashton,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  J.K.Lee, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ; 
and  O.  B.  Gause,  M.D.,  professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology. 

Resignations  from  the  faculty  occurred  frequently 
for  various  reasons,  among  them  being  financial  strin- 
gency in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  but  the  vacancies 
were  refilled  until  the  close  of  the  session  in  1864.  j 
The  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  students  up  to  the 
close  of  the  term,  and  they  dispersed  to  their  homes 
without  knowing  that  the  college  was  in  danger.  The 
crisis  soon  followed,  and  the  college  was  again  with- 
out a  faculty.  In  1S65  a  new  charter  was  obtained, 
entirely  reorganizing  the  institution  and  making  it  a 
stock  company,  with  permission  to  increase  the  capital 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  hospital  purposes.  The 
board  of  trustees  were  now  elected  by  the  stockholders, 
and  not  by  the  corporators  as  previously,  and  these 
trustees  elected  the  faculty  for  one  year.  The  first 
faculty  uuder  the  new  organization  commenced  their 
instructions  with  the  session  of  L86  I  65,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Constantine  Hering, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Homoeopathic  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine;  Ad.  Lippe,  M.l>..  professor  oi  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Charles  <;.  Kane. 
M.D.,  professor  of  Special  Pathology  and  Diagnosis; 
H.  N.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  George  R.  Starkey, 


M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery;  Pusey  Wilson,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  ;  Charles  Heerman,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Physiology;  Lemuel  Stephens,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1866-67  a  rupture 
occurred,  which  produced  important  results.  The 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company  had  fallen  into 
the  control  of  one  person,  whose  dictum  was  at  times 
displeasing  to  members  of  the  faculty.  When  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  abolish  the  chair  of  Diagnosis 
and  Special  Pathology,  Dr.  Constantine  Hering  re- 
signed, and  was  followed  in  his  course  by  several 
others  of  the  professors.  Another  reorganization  en- 
sued upon  these  withdrawals,  and  during  the  summer 
changes  took  place  which  again  compelled  a  reor- 
ganization. The  last  course  of  lectures  delivered 
under  the  management  of  the  stock  company  was  in 
1868  and  1869,  when  the  faculty  stood  as  follows: 
Adolph  Lippe,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics;  A.R.  Morgan,  M.I). ,  professor  of  Homoe- 
opathic Institutes,  Special  Pathology,  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  Henry  N.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children; 
William  L.  Arrowsmith,  M.D.,  professor  of  Phys- 
iology and  General  Pathology ;  Malcolm  Macfarlan, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology  ; 
Robert  J.  McClatchey,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy  ; 
and  George  G.  Percival,  A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  Thirty-one  degrees  were 
conferred  at  the  conclusion  of  this  last  course. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  summer  of  1S67,  the  seced- 
ers  from  the  old  institution  had  obtained  the  charter 
of  the  Washington  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
chartered  May  2, 1853,  which  had  not  been  organized, 
and  by  the  act  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Philadelphia,  July  17,  1867,  the  name  was  altered  to 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
The  new  college  organized  with  the  following  faculty: 
Constantine  Hering,  M.D.,  professor  of  Institutes  and 
Materia  Medica;  Charles  G.  Rane,  M.D.,  professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Special  Pathology,  and  Diag- 
nosis; John  C.  Morgan,  M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery; 
Henry  Noah  Martin,  M.D.,  professor  of  Midwifery. 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on 
Clinical  Medicine;  Richard  Koch,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Physiology,  General  Pathology,  and  Microscopic 
Anatomy;  A.  R.  Thomas,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy; 
Lemuel  Stephens,  M.D.,  professor  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry,  and  Toxicology.  During  the  session 
Dr.  O.  B.  Gause  succeeded  Dr.  Martin  as  professor  of 
Midwifery,  Dr.  Martin  becoming  professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  only. 

The  board  of  corporation  trustees  were  Jason  L. 
Fennimorc,  president:  John  A.  Marshall,  secretary  ; 
John  W.  Sexton,  treasurer:  Edward  s.  Lawrence, 
George  W.Troutman.  John  T.  Midnight,  Augustus  \V. 
Koch,  M.D.,  K.  E.  Boericke,  M.D.,  Howard  Malcom, 
D.D.,  Byron  Woodward,  James  B.  Read,  and  T. 
Guilford  Smith. 
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The  first  location  of  the  college  was  at  1307 
Chestnut  Street,  where  the  second  and  third  stories 
were  specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
Bpring  of  1868  a  removal  was  made  to  a  building 
Letter  suited  for  the  requirements  of  a  medical  school 
at  18  North  Tenth  Street. 


In  the  spring  of  1869  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  by 
which  the  charter  and  building  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  were  obtained,  and 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  on  April  2,  1869,  the  two 
charters  were  merged  and  the  colleges  consolidated, 
the  title  of  the  younger  college  being  retained  as  the 
title  of  the  consolidated  institutions.  Since  the  time 
of  union  the  college  has  been  prosperous.  In  the 
present  year  (1884)  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  college  building  on  Broad 
Street  above  Race,  west  side,  on  a  lot  extending  to 
Fifteenth  Street,  on  which  it  is  also  intended  to  erect 
tin   Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

The  college  derives  its  support  from  the  fees  paid 
In    students.     During   the   twenty-one  years   of  the 

ge  six  hundred  and  thirty- 

li  hi-  graduated.     The  largest  class  gradu- 
ated  from   the   consolidated   college  was  in  ISSl.and 

numbered  eighty-three.     No  alumni  a 

yet  Keen  organized.  Among  the  alumni  of  the  college 
mosl  eminent  homoeopathic  practi- 
tioners of  the  country,  and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
homoeopathic  colleges  in  Cleveland,  <  Ihicago,  Cincin- 
nal i,  and  other  i 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : 

A.  K.  Tti. .mi-    M  I'  ! 

toxicology;  0 

•mlltlii»»<i.riiit.i»i-     I  ir  of  Inetttntee 

B 

U.I  ■    0|„. ,„(|,,.    Mid    Cllnio.il 

M.D.,  protaaorof  I'rlncl- 


ploBol  Bui  Surgery;  Cbarlee  Mohr,  M.I>.,  lecturer  on 

<Mlriic.il  Medicine  end  Phyelcel  l>iui;ni*.ii>;  K.  B.  Wearer,  SI  Ii,  demon- 
etratorof  Anatomy  and  (jectnreron  Snrglca]  anatomy;  J  V  Mitchell, 
M  D,  ii  m  W.  H.  Xelm,  M.D,  del     nstratorof 

Surgery;  W.  0.  Goodno,  M.D.,  tectnrei  on  Wcroacopy,  Hletol 
Morbid  Ai  ■  itry  and 

Lecturer         i  lence;  William  II.  Blgler, M.D, lecturer 

-i  ring  I  iree  I  H  Howard,  M  D , 
lecturer  on  Botany  and  Pharmacy  ;  W.  B  Trite*.  M.ll.,Vclurer  on 
Venereal  Dtaeaeee  (Spriog  Course). 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  gives  instruction 
in  all  the  lines  of  study  taught  in  the  best  medical 
institutions,  hut  in  the  courses  on  the  institutes  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine the  doctrines  peculiar  to  homoeopathy  are  taught. 

The  regular  winter  session  opens  about  the  1st  of 
October,  and  continues  until  the  beginning  of  March. 
In  order  to  become  a  student,  the  candidate  must 
present  to  the  dean  a  certilicate  signed  by  his  private 
preceptor;  as  evidence  of  qualification  for  the  study 
of  medicine.  Graduation  is  possible  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  but  the  college  in  1869  prepared  a 
three  years'  graded  course,  which  scholars  are  earn- 
estly recommended  to  adopt  and  which  the  majority 
of  them  do  pursue.  The  Hahnemann  College  claims 
priority  over  other  medical  schools  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  course,  though  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  was  the  first  to  make  a  three  years'  course 
obligatory.  Students  attending  on  the  three  years' 
course  have  the  advantage  of  special  lectures  on  mi- 
croscopy, pharmacy,  histology,  hygiene,  physical  di- 
agnosis, dermatology,  neurology,  morbid  anatomy, 
and  diseases  of  children  during  the  winter  term,  and 
extended  clinical  instruction  is  also  afforded.  A  sup- 
plementary course  during  the  spring  months  embraces 
all  the  special  lectures  of  the  graded  course  alluded 
to  above,  and  is  especially  recommended  to  students 
in  the  two  years'  course,  as  it  enables  them  to  com- 
plete the  full  round  of  studies  a-  given  in  the  three 
years'  course.  A  post-graduate  course  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  physicians  of  the  old  school 
who  are  anxious  to  compare  the  two  systems  of  prac- 
tice. 

Stated  medical,  gy narological.  surgical,  and  eye 
and  ear  clinics  are  held  throughout  the  year,  and  the 

dispensary  and  hospital  Bupply  abundant  material  for 
the  same. 

The  means  and  facilities  for  illustrating  the  lectures 
are  well  selected  and  abundant.  The  laboratory  i- 
well  supplied  with  apparatus  and  material;  the  mu- 
seum contains  over  4200  specimens,  including  a  large 
number  of  models  in  wood,  wax.  and  papier  machi, 
over  2000  mineralogical  and  botanical  specimens,  he- 
si.  les  nearly  1 1  plates  and  diagrams.     The  library 

comprises  about  'Juno  volumes,  and  i-  open  to  the 
student-,  under  proper  regulations,  free  of  charge. 
Suitable  rooms  are  provided   for  the  demonstration  of 

anatomy,  surgery,  gynecology,  midwifery,  chemistry, 

and  microscopy. 

students  may  become  candidate-  for  graduation 
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this  institution ;  or  one  full  session  only,  in  case  they 
have  attended  one  or  more  regular  sessions  in  another 
accredited  medical  college.  The  candidate  must  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, have  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine 
for  three  years,  have  been  a  private  pupil  for  two 
years  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
must  have  attended  at  least  one  course  each  of  prac-  | 
tical  anatomy  and  practical  surgery.  When  applying 
for  examination,  he  must  exhibit  his  tickets  to  the 
dean  of  the  faculty,  or  give  other  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  complied  with  the  regulations.  He 
must,  by  the  1st  of  February,  deliver  to  the  dean  of 
the  faculty  an  essay  or  thesis  on  some  medical  sub- 
ject in  his  own  handwriting,  composed  by  himself, 
correctly  written,  and  must  be  able  to  defend  it  dur- 
ing the  examination.  On  the  presentation  of  his 
thesis  the  graduation  fee  must  be  paid ;  if  he  is  re- 
jected said  fee  will  be  refunded.  A  student  who  has 
attended  one  or  more  courses  in  a  medical  college  in 
which  homceopathy  is  not  taught  must  attend  one 
full  session  of  instruction  in  this  institution,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  general  average  required  for  gradua- 
tion, he  must  obtain  a  two-thirds  average  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  :  homoeopathic  institutes  and  ma- 
teria medica,  practice  of  medicine,  and  clinical  medi- 
cine. 

The  fees  charged  for  instructions  are  as  follows: 
matriculation,  $5;  one  full  session  of  lectures,  two 
years'  course,  $100;  one  full  session  of  lectures,  three 
years'  graded  course,  $70 ;  one  full  session  for  gradu- 
ates of  other  accredited  medical  colleges,  850;  prac- 
tical anatomy  and  surgery,  each  $10 ;  practical  ob- 
stetrics and  chemistry  (optional),  each  $10;  spring 
course,  $15  ;  graduation,  $30. 

Pharmacy. — In  the  early  days  of  this  city  every 
family  had  its  medicine-chest,  and  if  a  case  of  illness 
was  considered  too  serious  for  the  remedies  that  it 
contained,  the  country  doctor  was  called  into  service. 
Our  ancestors  dosed  themselves  liberally,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  quack  nostrums  drove  a  thriving 
trade.  Physic  and  surgery  were  rough  and  rude,  and, 
especially  in  the  remoter  regions,  were  strangely  min- 
gled with  superstitions  and  prejudices.  All  except 
the  highly-educated  people  used  charms  for  remedies, 
and  believed  in  witchcraft  and  "spells."  If  the  treat- 
ment was  not  scientific,  it  was  at  least  heroic.  In 
fevers,  the  patient  was  sweated  with  tea  of  snake-root, 
purged  with  a  decoction  of  walnut  bark,  and  his  blood 
purified  with  drenches  of  "  Indian  physic,"  or  blood- 
root ;  if  a  child  had  worms,  he  was  given  salt,  cop- 
peras, or  pewter  filings;  the  croup,  known  as  the 
"bold  hives,"  and  probably  very  fatal  to  young  chil- 
dren so  much  exposed,  was  treated  with  "  wall-ink" 
(probably  "soot-tea")  and  the  juice  of  roasted  onions 
or  garlic.  The  sufferer  from  itch  was  plastered  with 
brimstone  ointment.  For  the  very  common  infliction 
of  rheumatism,  custom  prescribed  sleeping  with  feet 
to  the   fire,   and  anointing   the   affected    parts   with 


unguents  made  of  rattlesnake-oil  or  the  fat  of  ground- 
hogs, raccoons,  polecats,  wolves,  or  bears.  The  ery- 
sipelas was  supposed  to  be  curable  by  the  application 
of  the  blood  of  a  black  cat,  and  consumption  released 
its  victims  if  they  took  enough  of  the  syrup  of  ele- 
campane and  spikenard.  The  woodsmen  were  fre- 
quently bitten  by  snakes,  but  their  lives  could  always 
be  saved  by  cutting  the  snake  into  pieces  and  apply- 
ing the  fragments  to  the  wound  ;  a  decoction  of  chest- 
nut leaves  and  bark  must  also  be  laid  on,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  white  plantain  in  milk  taken  internally.  If 
there  was  swelling  and  inflammation  the  surgeon  re- 
sorted to  cupping  and  leeching,  and  if  hunters  were 
bitten  in  the  woods  they  at  once  scarified  the  wound 
and  filled  the  gashes  with  gunpowder. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  was  or- 
ganized in  1821  to  correct  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  drug  trade,  and  which  were  in  a  large  de- 
gree owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  knowledge  among 
apothecaries.  The  immediate  cause  of  action  was 
the  adoption  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  having  in  view  the  elevation  of 
the  trade,  and  providing  for  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Pharmacy  upon  such  druggists 
in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia  as  were 
desirous  and  deserving  of  obtaining  it.  On  certain 
conditions,  apprentices  who  had  served  for  three 
years  under  such  druggists  were  also  awarded  the 
degree;  but  a  further  resolution  required  that  future 
candidates  should  have  attended  at  least  two  courses 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  phar- 
macy at  the  University. 

This  attempt  to  regulate  the  drug  business  from 
the  outside  was  naturally  resented  by  members  of 
the  trade,  and  the  hours  at  which  the  lectures  above 
referred  to  were  delivered  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  rendered  them  very  inconvenient  for  the  attend- 
ance of  apprentices.  In  the  first  or  second  month  of 
the  year  1821,  in  a  conversation  between  Peter  K. 
Lehman,  a  druggist  doing  business  on  the  south  side 
of  Market  Street,  below  Tenth,  and  Henry  Troth,  a 
thriving  wholesale  druggist,  in  business  on  Market 
Street,  at  what  is  now  known  as  630,  Mr.  Lehman 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the 
University.  Mr.  Troth  suggested,  in  reply,  that  a 
better  plan  for  the  needed  improvement  in  the  trade 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  institution  by  the 
druggists  themselves,  where  they  could  train  their 
apprentices  and  themselves,  ami  supervise  the  quali- 
fications of  those  seeking  admission   to  the   business. 

The  suggestion  struck  Mr.  Lehman  Favorably,  and  the 
friends  resolved  to  agitate  the  subject  among  their 
brethren  in  the  business.  This  conversation  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy . 

The  project,  when  broached,  met  with  a  favorable 
reception  among  nearly  all  of  the  druggists  of  the 
city,  and  as  a  result  a  meeting  of  the  trade  was  held 

in  Carpenter-'    Ball  on  the  28d  of  February.  1821,  at 
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which  Stephen  North  presided,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  •  •!"  proceedings.  The 
committee  made  their  report  at  a  meeting  held  March 
13th,  following,  ami  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
college  of  apothecaries,  where  information  of  a  char- 
acter  beneficial  to  the  trade  should  lie  obtained,  and 
the  qualities  of  articles  brought  into  the  drug  market 
should  be  investigated.  It  was  further  proposed  to 
start  a  school  of  pharmacy  in  connection,  in  which 
lectures  should  be  delivered  especially  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  desiring  to  become  druggists  and  apoth- 
ecaries.    The   report  was  adopted,  and  a  constitution 

prepared  by  the  committee  was  signed  by  the  persons 

present.     At  the  first  stated  meeting,  held  two  weeks 

later,  officers  were  elected,  Charles  Marshall  being 
-id.  nt.  Mr.  Marshall  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1744,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  above 
Si nd  Street.  He  had  retired  from  business  pre- 
vious to  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  new 
college. 

On   the   12th  of  December,  1823,  he  resigned  his 

offic i   account  of  old  age,  and  William   Lehman 

was  chosen  his  successor. 

The  charter  for  the  college  received  theGovi  mor  - 
March  30,  1822,  the  name  of  the  institution 
having  previously  hern  changed  from  the  College  of 
Apothecaries  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Instruction  was  begun  in  the  school  in  the  fall  of 
1821,  the  first  professors  being  Gerard  Troost,  M.D., 
f  Chemistry,  and  Samuel  Jackson,  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Mediea.  The  instructors  up  to  the 
present  time  (1884)  have  been  as  follows,  all  those 
who  held  positions  previous  to  the  present  occupants 
being  now  deceased  ; 

tu  1822;  Sam- 
uel Jackflou,  M  D.f  prof  ■ 

H    lies  from  1-J7  to  1831  ; 

he  was  elected  t,.  thechairof  Materia  Me  Hi  .,  made  nu  u 
of  Dr.  Kills,  and  continued  till  Is;.', ;  Pranklli 

i.    Kglesfeld  Griffith    U 
of  Materia  Medlca  tr.  m 

Chemistry  from  I -11  I  -  I  l>  .  |,i 

.  ! 

'I  i    1  -II.    I    .    I-,  ...  „,,.]    I 

I 

' 

•; 
to  tbe  preeent    Ume;  Joaeph  t'.  Remington, 

,    f  tl„-  Tli,  .tv  and 

I 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned    professorships, 

Frederick    P.   Power,   Ph.G.,   Ph.D.,  was  appointed 

tical  Chemistry  several  years  ago. 

d   a   -hurt    time   since   by    Benry 

Ph.G. 

The  first  location  of  the  college  was  on  Seventh 


Street,  where  the  gas-offices  now  stand.  It  remained 
there  but  a  few  years,  when  removal  was  made  to  a 
building  on  Filbert  Street,  west  ol  Seventh,  and  ad- 
joining the  east  side  of  Lippincott's  publishing- 
house.     In  1867  this  building  was  found  inadequate 

to   n t   the  wants   of  the  college,  and  removal  was 

again  made  to  the  present  building,  at  145  North 
Tenth  Street,  which  bad  been  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1880  the  properties  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  were  purchased,  and  in  1881  an  addition 
was  put  up,  which  nearly  doubled  the  capacity  of 
the  college.  The  new  building  extends  from  Tenth 
Street  on  the  front  to  Klwyn  Street  in  the  rear,  and 
is  tour  stm-ics  in  height.  The  first  ilo..r  contains  the 
library,  with  over  three  thousand  volumes,  the  mu- 
seum, the  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  number  of 
offices.  The  second  floor  is  principally  occupied  by 
tbe  pharmaceutical  lecture-room  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical laboratory,  and  the  third  by  the  materia 
mediea  and  the  chemical  lecture-rooms.  On  the 
fourth  tloor  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  /.eta 
Phi  and  /.eta  Phi  Alpha  societies  have  their  quarters. 

/"'  ■  I  '  a  Journal  of  Pharmacy ,  published  since 
i  the  direction  of  the  college,  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  agencies  in  developing  and  improving 
the  profession  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  and 
i-  regarded  throughout  the  country  by  druggists  as 
;hest  authority  on  the  subjects  on  which 
it  treats.  Its  offices  are  next  door  to  the  college 
building. 

Previous  to  the  year  1840  pharmacists  were  no1 
recognized  in  the  pharmacopcaial  conventions,  but  a 
resolution  adopted  in  that  year  requested  the  co- 
operation of  this  college  in  the  final  work  of  revision 
and  publication.  In  1850  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy  and  other  kindred  institutions  in  the 
country  were  invited  to  send  delegate-  to  the  decen- 
nial convention,  and  in  that  revision  and  the  revisions 
of  18G0  and  1870  pharmacists  were  well  represented. 
In  the  last  convention  (in  1880)  fourteen  out  of  the 
committee  ol'  twenty-five  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
work  of  revision  were  pharmacists.  In  producing 
this  recognition  of  the  claims  of  educated  pharma- 
cists to  be  equal  co-laborers  in  what  may  be  regarded 
slative  proceedings  known 
in  the  inc. Ileal  proles-ion.  the  zealous  cultivation  of 
the  pharmaceutical  science  and  art  by  the  college 
has  been  a  chief  agent  A  direct  result  of  the  "  Phar- 
macopoeia" has  been  the  "United  States  Dispen- 
satory," emanating  from  l>rs.  Wood  anil  Bache, 
1  ..rim  rlj  professors  in  the  college,  aided  in  the 
pharmaceutical  department  by  a  former  president, 
Daniel  B.  Smith,  and,  in  later  editions,  in  the  chem- 
ical by  a  former  professor  of  Pharmacy,  Dr.  Robert 
Bridges,  and  in  the  pharmaceutical  articles  by  the 
late  Professor  William  Procter,  ,lr.  The  present 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  editors  of  the  work 
are  the  professors  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  in  the 

college. 
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The  record  which  the  college  has  made  for  itself  is 
one  of  which  it  is  deservedly  proud,  and  it  has  be- 
come famous  as  an  instructor  in  its  special  branches 
wherever  pharmacy  is  practiced.  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college  to  the  close  of  the  term 
of  1882-83  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine 
students  had  matriculated,  and  two  thousand  and 
forty-nine  had  received  the  degree  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  (Ph.G.).  Its  students  are  drawn  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  Canada,  Cuba, 
and  various  parts  of  Europe.  An  alumni  association 
was  organized  in  1864,  the  secretary  of  which  has  his 
headquarters  in  the  college  building. 

The  object  of  the  college,  as  set  forth  by  the 
charter,  is  the  "  cultivating,  improving,  and  making 
known  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  its  collateral 
branches  of  science,  and  the  best  modes  of  preparing 
medicines  and  their  compounds,  and  the  giving  of 
instruction  in  the  same  by  public  lectures." 

The  officers  of  the  college  are  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  record- 
ing secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  elected  annually,  who, 
with  sixteen  trustees,  eight  of  whom  are  elected  each 
half-year/constitute  aboard  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
college.  The  college  is  maintained  by  the  initiation 
fees,  amounting  to  five  dollars  in  each  case,  and  the 
annual  dues  from  members,  which  are  also  five  dollars 
each.  Members  are  active,  honorary,  and  correspond- 
ing, the  last  two  having  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  first,  except  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  or 
hold  office.  Honorary  members  are  chosen  for  their 
superior  knowledge  of  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
and  the  collateral  branches  of  science.  The  school 
of  pharmacy  in  connection  with  the  college  is  main- 
tained by  the  fees  paid  by  students. 

The  course  of  instruction  to  students  in  the  school 
of  pharmacy  occupies  two  years.  In  place  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  lectures  to  the  same  class,  a  radical 
change  was  begun  in  1879,  the  course  being  divided 
into  a  more  elementary  first  course,  called  the  junior, 
and  a  more  advanced,  called  the  senior.  The  fees  to 
be  paid  by  students  are  :  for  matriculation,  five  dol- 
lars; for  each  course  of  lectures,  twelve  dollars;  and 
for  final  examination,  fifteen  dollars.  The  term  be- 
gins with  the  1st  of  October,  and  lasts  until  the  end 
of  February.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  materia  I 
medica  and  botany,  at  present  under  the  charge  of 
John  M.  Maisch,  Ph.D.,  the  dean  of  the  faculty;  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  under  Professor 
Joseph  P.  Remington,  Ph.G. ;  and  Chemistry,  under 
Professor  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  A  re- 
cently-introduced feature  in  the  instruction  is  the  re- 
views of  the  lectures,  which  are  conducted  by  assist- 
ant professors  appointed  from  the  alumni,  one  assist- 
ant being  granted  to  each  of  the  three  professors. 
The  fee  for  the  review  for  junior  students  is  two  dol- 
lars, and  for  senior  students  three  dollars,  in  each  of 
the  three  branches.  Practical  instruction  is  given  to 
the  student  in  pharmaceutical  manipulations  in  the 


new  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  which  contains  ac- 
commodations for  over  one  hundred  students,  and  is 
supplied  with  tables,  each  of  which  has  a  gas,  water, 
and  steam-bath  attachment.  Each  student  is  as- 
signed one  of  these  tables.  Before  proceeding  to 
work  a  short  lecture  is  delivered  by  the  professor 
describing  the  operation  to  be  attempted  and  the 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered,  after  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
his  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  In  the  senior  year 
considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  extemporaneous 
pharmacy.  The  fee  for  the  junior  course  is  fifteen 
dollars,  and  for  the  senior  twenty  dollars,  and  for 
special  students  taking  both  courses  twenty-eight 
dollars. 

Instruction  in  practical  chemical  annalysis  has  been 
inaugurated  for  the  senior  class,  and  in  the  more 
elementary  principles  of  chemical  manipulation  for 
the  junior,  Professor  Henry  Trimble  being  in  charge. 
The  course  for  each  class  comprises  twenty  lessons,  and 
the  fee  is  twelve  dollars  for  each  course.  A  school  of 
practical  chemistry,  also  under  Professor  Trimble's 
direction,  is  held  in  the  commodious  and  well-lighted 
laboratory  on  the  first  floor,  and  students  are  there 
given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  chemical  analysis  and  pursue  more  advanced 
scientific  research.  The  fee  for  daily  practice  is 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  first  month  and  ten  dollars  for 
every  month  thereafter,  and  practice  during  portions 
of  the  week  is  charged  at  reduced  figures,  according 
to  the  time  employed. 

As  many  of  the  students  are  so  busily  engaged  in 
stores  as  to  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  for 
study,  partial  examinations  are  allowed,  which  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  two  or  more  studies, 
leaving  the  rest  for  examination  at  some  other  time. 

Several  prizes  have  been  offered  to  encourage 
students  to  diligence  in  their  work  at  the  college. 
The  "Procter  prize,"  founded  by  Professor  William 
Procter,  Jr.,  deceased,  and  consisting  of  a  gold  medal 
and  certificate,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meri- 
torious graduate  in  pharmacy,  provided  such  a  reward 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
founder,  thought  to  be  deserved.  A  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  is  awarded  to  the  student  preparing 
the  best  thesis  upon  graduating,  if  deserved.  An 
"alumni  gold  medal,"  established,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, by  the  alumni  in  1871,  is  awarded  to  the 
student  passing  the  best  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  A  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  has  been  awarded  since  1880  for  the  besl  thesis 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  if 
worthy.  A  number  of  other  pri/i's  of  more  or  less 
value  have  also  been  ottered  to  tin'  completion  of 
ambitious  students.  There  are  two  scholarships, 
known  as  the  Peter  Williamson  and  Robert  Bridges 
scholarships. 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  have  attended   two  courses  of  each 
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of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  college ,  or  one  eour-c 
in  the  college  and  one  other  in  some  other  respec- 
table school  of  pharmacy,  the  last  of  which,  however, 
must  be  in  the  college.  He  shall  have  served  out  an 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  four  years  with  a  person 
engaged  in,  and  qualified  to  conduct,  the  drug  busi- 
Di  --  The  lime  actually  spent  in  attendance  upon 
lcctiirc<  and  practical  class  instruction  in  pharmacy, 
and  practical  class  instruction  in  chemistry  in  tin- 
college  will  be  considered  pari  of  the  time  of  appren- 
ticeship required  for  graduation,  it  being  understood 
that  but  two  courses  in  the  college  shall  be  counted 
in  nine  andahalf  months.  The  student  must  also 
produce  in  his  own  handwriting  an  original  disserta- 
tion on  some  subject  in  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  or  one  of  the  related  brances  of  science. 
He  must  also  be  recommended  by  the  committi 
examinations  and  the  professors  jointly,  and  if  his 
application  be  finally  approved  of  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  be  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.).  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Pharmacy  is  conferred  on  candidates 
who  are  graduates  of  the  college  of  not  less  than  five 
years'  standing,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  lor  the  period  named  since  gradua- 
tion, and  who  are  of  good  moral  character  and  pro- 
fessional  repute.  An  original  dissertation  of  a 
satisfactory  character  must  also  be  presented  to  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  by  the  candidate  upon  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  branches  taught  in  the  college, 
together  with  suitable  specimens  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations.  The  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
are  then  passed  on.  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  a  student  seeking  to  graduate. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  an  institution  which  was  chartered  in  May. 
1850,  and  had  its  headquarters  in  a  room  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  which  is  now 
(1884)  occupied  by  S.  S.  White's  dental  depot.  This 
college  commenced  operations  in  1852,  and  completed 
luring  which  time  there  were  sixty-three 
graduates.  A  rupture  having  occurred  between  the 
faculty  and  the  trustees,  because  the  latter  had  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees  on  three  students  who,  the  (ac- 
uity thought,  were  undeserving  of  the  distinction,  the 
faculty  resigned  and  the  college  ceased  to  exist.  The 
charter  foi  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 

■tained,    \pril  :'..  lx.1t;,  mainly  through 

>rU  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  old  faculty. 

The  first  hoard  of  corporators  contained  the  follow- 
in-  gentlemen:  Henry  C.  Carey  (president),  Wil- 
liam Elder,  Washington  I..  Alice,  Elisha  Town-end, 

Truman,    Benjamin    Mai ■,   Alfred  Stillfi, 

Wood,  William  W.  Fouobe, 
John  B.  McCurdy,  and  T.  8.  Arthur.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  corporators,   held   at    the   hou 

i       isend,  on  the  6th  of   April,   1866,  the 
;  -  faculty  was  elected: 


ill.  is  mi,  pmfessor  of  Operative  Dental  Surgery 
»nd  Special  Dental  Pathology  ;  Robert  Arthur.  I). US.,  M.D.,  professor 
of  the  Principles  and  PracticoofDent.il  Surgery  :  3.  W.  1!  Flagg,  D.D.S., 
M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Kly  Parry.  D.D.S.,  M.D., 
professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medics,  and  Special  Therapeutic*  ; 
Thomas  L.  Buckingham,  D  D£  ,  H.D  :     luolesl  Den- 

The  first  location  of  the  college  was  at  526  Arch 

Street.  In  1868  it  was  removed  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  Streets,  and  about  1868 
was  established  in  its  present  location,  at  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  and  Filbert  Streets.  Its  career  has  been 
prosperous  hut  uneventful.  From  the  time  of  its 
commencement  to  1883,  it  has  graduated  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty-four  students.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  annually  averages  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the 
dental  science,  higher  educational  standard-  have 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  many  radical 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  have  beerr 
made  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  regular  session  of  the  college,  at  first  four 
months  in  duration,  has  been  lengthened  to  five 
months:  preparatory  spring  and  fall  sessions,  four 
months  in  all,  have  been  instituted,  with  daily  lec- 
tures by  the  professors  of  the  several  branches  taught. 

The  winter  session  commences  about  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  continues  until  the  1st  of  March.  Twenty 
lectures  arc  delivered  during  each  week,  embracing 
the  following  branches:  chemistry  and  metallurgy, 
mechanical  dentistry,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, dental  physiology,  dental  pathology  and  op- 
erative dentistry,  physiology  and  general  pathology, 
and  anatomy  and  surgery. 

The  fall  course  commences  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continues  until  October.  It  is  free  of 
charge  to  students  entering  for  the  regular  or  winter 
session.  The  spring  course,  which  is  also  free  to 
matriculates,  commences  on  the  third  Monday  in 
March,  and  continues  until  the  1st  of  June.  Prac- 
tical lectures  are  given  daily  in  both  these  courses, 
and  students  are  enabled  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  clinic  rooms  and  mechanical  and  chemical 
laboratories. 

Seven   hours  are  daily  spent   by  the  student  in  ac- 
tual practice,  under  the  supervision  of  the  < 
and  demonstrators. 

At  all  times  there  is  a  large  excess  of  patients  pre- 
senting themselves  for  treatment  at  the  clinics,  so 
that  each  student  has  ample  opportunity  of  acquiring 
practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  manipulation.  The 
clinics  of  the  college  are  open  and  in  active  opera- 
tion ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  present  large,  commodious,  and  centrally  lo- 
cated   college   building   affords   more   -pace    than    any 

building  in  the  world,  perhaps,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  dental  college. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  room  and  chemical 
laboratory,  it  contains  a   large,  light,  airy,  and  fully- 

equipped  dental  laboratory  and  two  commodious  and 
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ic.r.:; 


brilliantly-lighted    operating-rooms,   fitted   up    with  ' 
comfortable  operating-chairs  and  all  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  also   two   large,  well-lighted,  and   well- 
ventilated  lecture-rooms. 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  candidate  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  studied  under  a  pri- 
vate preceptor  at  least  two  years,  including  his  course 
of  instruction  at  the  college.  Attendance  on  two  full  j 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  regular,  or  winter,  sessions 
in  this  institution  is  required,  but  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  attended  oue  full  course  in  any  re- 
spectable dental  or  medical  school  is  considered 
equivalent  to  the  first  course  of  lectures  in  this  col- 
lege. Also,  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  dentistry  for  five  years  pre- 
vious to  entering  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  first 
course  of  lectures. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  prepare  a  thesis 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  dentistry.  This  thesis,  accompanied  by  the 
graduation  fee,  must  be  handed  to  the  dean,  with  his 
application  for  the  degree,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February.  He  must  treat  thoroughly  some  patient 
requiring  all  the  usual  dental  operations,  and  bring 
such  patient  before  the  professor  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry. He  must  also  take  up  at  least  one  artificial 
case,  and  after  it  is  completed,  bring  his  patient  be- 
fore the  professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.  He  must 
also  prepare  a  specimen  case,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
the  college  collection.  He  must  also  undergo  an 
examination  by  the  faculty,  when,  if  found  qualified, 
he  is  recommended  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and,  if 
approved  by  them,  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

The  fees  are :  matriculation,  $5 ;  for  the  course 
(demonstrators'  ticket  included),  $100  ;  diploma,  $30. 
For  the  spring  and  fall  courses  $50  are  charged, 
which  is  deducted  from  the  fee  for  the  following 
regular  session. 

The  present  faculty  is  as  follows:  Henry  Leffman, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  ;  J. 
Ewing  Mears,  A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery;  C.  N.  Pierce,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  Dental 
Physiology,  Dental  Pathology,  aud  Operative  Den- 
tistry;  Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.D.,  professor  of  Phy- 
siology and  General  Pathology ;  Wilbur  F.  Litch, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics;  J.  X.  Farrar, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry  ;  Eben 
M.  Flagg,  D.D.S.,  lecturer  on  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

There  is,  besides,  a  large  corps  of  demonstrators  and 
assistant  demonstrators,  and  fifteen  clinical  instruc- 
tors. Prof.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
is  the  president  of  the  college. 

The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  School  of 
Oral  Surgery.— During  the  winter  of  1862  the  sub-  j 
ject  of  establishing  a  dental  college  in  addition  to  the 
the  one  already  existing  was  earnestly  and  carefully 
considered  by  a  number  of  dentists  and   gentlemen 


outside  of  the  profession,  and  it  was  determined  to 
petition  the  next  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  such 
an  institution.  Accordingly,  a  bill  having  this  end 
in  view  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  the 
early  part  of  1863,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
petitions  were  brought  against  its  passage  by  those 
who  feared  that  such  a  result  might  be  detrimental  to 
the  college  then  in  existence,  it  passed  both  houses, 
and,  in  April,  1863,  received  Governor  Curtin's  sig- 
nature. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  institution  began  on 
the  first  Monday  of  November  following,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
original  location  was  at  108  North  Tenth  Street,  the 
same  which  is  occupied  at  present.  The  first  faculty 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were  well-known  den- 
tists of  the  city:  C.  A.  Kingsbury,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  pro- 
fessor of  Dental  Physiology  and  Operative  Dentistry; 
Thomas  Wardle,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  Mechanical 
Dentistry  and  Metallurgy;  J.  H.  McQuillen,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene ;  J.  Foster  Flagg,  D.D.S.,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Dentistry;  and  Henry  Mor- 
ton, A.M.,  professor  of  Chemistry.  George  W.  Ellis, 
D.D.S.,  was  demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  and 
William  Gorges  demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry. The  first  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  the  college:  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Newton,  D.D.,  president;  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 
D.C.L.,  secretary  ;  and  Peter  F.  Rothermel.  William 
Dulty,  George  J.  Ziegler,  M.D.,  George  Williams, 
Robert  L.  McClellan,  D.D.S.,  Oliver  Lund,  Colson 
Heiskell,  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  James  L.  Claghorn,  Lewis 
D.  Harlow,  M.D.,  Charles  S.  Beck,  M.D.,  and  Henry 
Crumsley. 

The  college  was  organized  without  any  endowment, 
and  had  to  rely  on  the  lees  received  from  tuition  for 
its  maintenance.  During  the  first  session  the  faculty 
were  compelled  to  pay  seven  hundred  dollars  each 
for  the  privilege  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  to 
a  class  of  eleven  students.  This  money  was  cash 
advanced,  and  did  not  include  the  cost  of  appliances, 
valuable  specimens,  and  apparatus  belonging  to  tin- 
individual  members  of  the  faculty,  nor  the  loss  of 
time  from  their  practice.  In  the  second  term  they 
fared  better,  the  a»essiuent  being  only  fifty  dollars 
apiece.  Subsequently  the  college  was  self-sustaining. 
From  various  sources  it  acquired  in  each  succeeding 
year  specimens  and  apparatus,  and,  in  anticipation  of 
the  eighth  session,  the  faculty  made  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  institution  which  cost  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  They  lectured  that  year  without  com- 
pensation. A  move  has  lately  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Association  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment  fund,  whirl,  has  met 
with  some  success. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  1S64.  at  the  end  of  the 
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first ion,  was  six;  in  L865,  fifteen;  in  L866,  fifteen  ; 

in  1867,  thirty;  and  in  1888,  fifty-five.  The  num- 
ber of  students  during  the  session  of  1882-83  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Of  tin'  original  faculty,  only  one  member,  Pro- 
fessor J.  Foster  Flagg,  holds  a  chair  in  the  college 
al  present.  Fur  several  years  after  the  school  was 
Btarted  changes  in  the  faculty  were  numerous;  but 
as  the  institution  became  fixed  on  a  more  solid  basis 
their  frequency  diminished.  On  l»r.  McQuillen's 
death,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  faculty  was  reor- 
ganized. Tin-  corps  of  demonstrators  has  been  in- 
iii  time  to  time  as  the  college  increased 
in  ability  to  provide  for  them.  The  present  faculty 
is  as  follows : 

Henry  Morton.  KM  .  Ph.D.,  em< 
Kiug-1-ury,  MP..  D.D.S.,  emeritus  professor  of  Dental  Histology  and 

... 
tivo  and  Proatl  I        r  1  B.E 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ;  Henry  1   Don   V  I 

sor  of  Clinical  Dentistry;  S,  I!.  Howell,  H.D.,D.D 

try  and  Mar.  -  _   -i,  M  Iv,  Ivlvs  .  professor 

■  :  .r  of  Anatomy 

irgeon  to  the  ",,,1  Cllolc     M    II    Oyer,  M  D.,  I'  i>  -  . 
anatomist,  di-moin.trai.il    '  3   Eldred  Gilbert,  D.D.S , 

Istry;  Clarenoe  Archer,  Ivlvs  ,  dent  in- 
itiator of  Clinical   Dentistry;  John  B    Roberts,  M.D.,  demonstrator o( 
Anatomy  :  s.  Parkei  Cottrell,  M.D.,  I1  n<,  a-i-t.mt  -uig.-oii  and  phy- 
sician to  the  "ral   Clinic  and   Dispensary  Service;    Claude    llr..«  niniz, 
I     i.reoiiluiim, 

D.D.S.,  demon  I  I .  Hedlca. 

The   manner  of  instruction  in  the  college  is   by 
means  of  a  laboratory  and  clinical  teaching  joined 

with  lectures.  The  laboratory  of  the  college  is  a 
greal  workshop,  seventy  feet  in  length,  fully  equipped 
with  lathes,  furnaces,  forge,  rolling-mill,  vulcanizers, 
celluloid  apparatus,  and  other  articles  of  necessity  or 
convenience  in  dental  work.  In  the  laboratory  the 
student  commences  his  career,  and  receives  instruc- 
tion and  demonstration  in  every  process  o!'  value 
known  to  mechanical  dentistry.  The  clinical  de- 
partment consists  of  two  large  operating-rooms,  fur- 
nished with  forty  comfortable  chairs,  which  can  be 
connected,  when  desired,  with  batteries  for  the  use  of 
the  electro-magnetic  engine  or  mallet.  There  is  also 
a  separate  r n  for  the  administration  of  anaesthetics 

and  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  degree,  a  student  must  have 

had  tWO  years'  private  tuition  and  have  attended  tWO 

winter  courses  of  lectures  in  a  reputable  dental  or 

illege,  the   last   of  which  shall   have  been 

itself.    The  college  provides 

spring  and  fall  courses  of  study,  which  are  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  private  tuition.  The  regular  course 
commences  on  the  Lai  of  October  of  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  end  of  February  of  the  next  The 
fees  tor  the  spring,  fall,  and  winter  courses,  including 

tbl     demonstrations,  is   One   hundred   dollars,  and    lor 
and    tall  courses   alone,  fifty  dollar-.      The 

matriculation  fee  i-  five  dollars,  and  a  diploma  thirty 

dollars. 

a ,  iurgeij  was  established  in  con- 


nection with  the  college  three  year-  ago,  of  which 
Dr.  James  E.  Garretson  became  surgeon  in  charge. 
It  was  established  with  a  view  to  founding  a  pure 
specialty  in  the  field  of  medicine,  having  as  it-  field 

the  study  and  treatment  of  all   -urgical  conditions  of 

the  mouth,  jaws,  tan-,  throat,  and  associate  part-,  in- 
clusive of  dental  diseases.  Students  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  this  department 
are  required  to  attend  a  three  years'  course  of  study 
and  take  degrees  both  in  medicine  and  dentistry.  A 
dispensary  service,  which  is  medical  and  surgical  at 
large,  is  held  in  the  north  lecture-room  of  the  college 
every  day  al  noon. 

BOSPH  u.s   ami   DISPBN8AED  - 

Quarantine    Hospitals.— Philadelphia    being   a 

place  which  could  only  grow  up  in  it-  eai 
by  immigration,  the  natural  increase  of  the  settled 
population  being  limited,  it  was  found  necessary 
at  an  early  period  to  regulate  the  reception  of  persons 
who  came  in  ships.  The  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers  were  small.  The  necessities  of  storing  cargoes 
were  more  important  than  the  accommodation  for 
persons  broughi  over.  Long  voyages,  poor  ventila- 
tion, and  improper  food  produced  among  the  persons 
closel]  crowded  into  the  cabins  of  small  vessels 
fevers  and  other  daugerou-  sicknesses.  The  evil 
made   itself  appear  at  a  very  early  period,  si,   that  in 

Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 

passed  "An  act  to  prevent  sickly  vessels  coming  into 

this  government.''  By  this  act,  among  other  things, 
it  was  dire. -ted  that  unhealthy  or  sickly  vessels  or 
vessels  coining  from  unhealthy  or  sickly  places  should 
not  come  nearer  than  one  mile  to  any  town  or  port 
of  this  province  or  territories  without  hills  of  health, 
and  that  they  should  not  land  goods  or  passengers 
without  license.  Under  this  law  no  place  was  pro- 
vided to  which  sickly  persons  could  he  removed  from 
vessels  arriving  near  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The 
object  seemed  to  he  to  quarantine  them  on  hoard  the 
vessels,  and  to  keep  there  the  healthy,  although  they 
were  in  constant  danger  of  infection  from  the  sick. 
Therefore  there  was  great  temptation  to  remove  sick 
persons  secretly  to  the  shore  in  order  that  their  fellow- 
passengers  who   were  well    might   gain    their   liberty. 

Under  this  practice  dangerous  diseases  were  taken 

lulu  iln  settled  portions  of  the  city  and  county,  and 
epidemics  were   assisted.      Some   provision  was    made 

before    ITl'o    tor    the   establishment   of  a  hospital. 

(  reorge  Warner,  who  arrived  in  1726,  am.  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  which  the  smallpox  Was  raging  on  the 
arrival  at  Philadelphia.  He  says  that  the  people  On 
shore  assembled  and  ordered  the  vessel  otf.  The  ship 
retired    to    the    legal    one   mile   distance,  and    the  pa  — 

re  landed  mar  the  Swede-'  Church,  Gloria 

Dei.      One    Barnes,  who   received    them,    led    them  by 
a  circuitous    route   through    s«;imps   and    I 
high  -tr.ets.  to  the  Blue  House   Tavern,  South  Street. 
fill-    nras    upon    the    properly,  at    Tenth    St  reet.  after- 
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ward  occupied  by  the  Eralens  as  a  country-seat,  and 
called  Lebanon,  which  became  the  Lebanon  Tavern. 
Here  the  passengers  were  kept  until  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  smallpox.  Then  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  afterward  the 
Boatswain  and  Call,  at  the  corner  of  Front  Street  and 
the  Drawbridge.  This  refuge  at  the  Blue  House  was 
temporary,  and  fell  into  disuse. 

In  1742,  Lieutenant-Governor  George  Thomas  sent 
a  message  to  the  Assembly  in  which  he  said  the  most 
substantial  German  inhabitants  of  the  province  had 
joined  in  a  petition  to  him,  in  which  they  set  forth 
"  that  for  want  of  a  convenient  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  of  their  countrymen  as  on  their  arrival 
here  labored  under  diseases  contracted  in  a  long  voy- 
age, they  were  obliged  to  continue  on  board  the  ships 
which  brought  them,  where  they  could  get  neither 
attendance  nor  conveniences  suitable  to  their  condi- 
tion, from  whence  many  have  lost  their  lives."  The 
Governor  recommended  the  erecting  of  a  proper 
building  at  the  public  expense,  "not  only  to  accom- 
modate such  as  shall  arrive  hereafter  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  to  prevent  the  future  importation 
of  diseases  into  this  city,  which  has  more  than  once 
felt  the  bad  effects  of  them."  Upon  this  the  Assem- 
bly resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
procure  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  for  a  pest-house. 
They  purchased  Fisher's  Island,  containing  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  acres,  with  some  buildings. 
Some  negroes  who  belonged  to  the  plantation  were 
also  purchased  as  appurtenant  to  the  tract  upon  it, 
costing  altogether  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  So, 
probably  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  became  the  owner  of  slaves.  ; 
John  Fisher  was  the  owner  of  the  island  which  was 
originally  composed  of  the  Sayamensingaud  Schuyl-  ' 
kill  Islands,  but  which  had  in  effect  become  one  by  j 
the  dwindling  away  of  the  stream  which  divided  them. 
The  purchase  was  made  by  Joseph  Harvey,  Thomas 
Tatnal,  Joseph  Trotter,  James  Morris,  and  Oswald 
Peel.  They  were  directed,  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Assembly  passed  in  1743,  to  hold  the  ground  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
forthwith  the  name  of  the  island  was  changed  to 
Province  Island. 

Some  of  the  buildings  already  upon  the  island,  and 
six  acres  of  ground  nearest  the  Delaware,  were  re- 
served for  immediate  use,  and  for  a  site  for  a  new 
hospital  or  pest-house.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  au- 
thorized to  be  leased.  Under  this  act  authority  was 
given  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace  to  order  all  sick  and  infectious  persons 
imported  into  the  province  to  be  transported  to  the 
island  for  nursing,  physic,  maintenance,  etc.  The 
cost  of  such  attendance  was  assessed  upon  the  im- 
porter, master,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
sick  persons  were  brought.  This  was  an  easy  method 
of  collecting  the  hospital  dues  from  persons  of  respon- 
sibility.    The  owners  or  persons   paying   the  charges 


were  granted  authority  to  collect  the  hospital  charges 
from  the  effects  of  the  passengers,  if  they  had  any. 
The  temporary  arrangement  by  which  buildings  on 
Province  Island  were  occupied  for  hospital  purposes 
were  soon  found  to  be  insufficient.  In  1750  the  trus- 
tees were  ordered  to,  as  soon  as  conveniently  they 
could,  "  build  pest-houses  on  that  island  to  the  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds."  In  1774  a  new  act  of  Assem- 
bly "  to  prevent  infectious  diseases  being  brought  into 
this  province"  was  passed.  Under  this  statute  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  the  keeper  of 
the  hospital  erected  on  Province  Island,  whose  duty 
it  was  also  to  take  care  of  the  sick  inmates.  Vessels 
bound  to  Philadelphia  which  brought  more  than  forty 
passengers,  or  which  had  on  board  sick  persons,  or 
which  came  from  some  infected  port,  were  prohibited 
from  coming  nearer  to  the  city  than  Little  Mud  Island 
until  after  examination  and  permit  by  a  proper  officer. 
Vessels  were  to  be  inspected  by  this  officer  and  a 
skillful  physician  or  physicians.  There  were  also  pro- 
visions as  to  the  number  of  passengers  allowed  to  a 
vessel,  the  space  they  should  occupy,  the  character  of 
the  food  that  should  be  supplied  them,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  importance,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  passen- 
gers as  in  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
which  they  might  bring  with  them.  To  Province 
Island,  in  1763,  were  sent  the  Indians  who  had  fled 
from  the  fury  of  the  Paxton  "boys."  Fears  were 
entertained  that  they  were  in  danger  there,  and  the 
Council  in  the  latter  part  of  December  ordered  that 
"  three  flats  and  three  small  boats  should  be  sent 
without  delay  to  the  Province  Island  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  that  they  might,  on  any  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  rioters,  make  their  escape,  till 
more  effectual  measures  should  be  fallen  upon  for 
their  protection." 

In  November,  1775,  Dr.  Duffield  and  Dr.  Rush 
made  an  arrangement  on  behalf  of  the  crews  of  the 
Pennsylvania  armed  boats,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  overseer  would  attend  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  "  furnish  them  with  provisions,  drink. 
and  wash  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per 
week  for  each  man,  and  two  shillings  for  firewood." 
The  two  physicians  attended  at  the  pest-house  every 
other  day.  In  February,  1777,  Fergus  Purdon  was 
appointed  steward  of  the  Province  Island  Hospital, 
upon  an  allowance  of  twenty-six  dollars  per  month. 
After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Province  Island 
began  to  be  called  State  Island.  An  acl  was  passed 
March  25,  1780,  to  authorize  the  striking  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  hills  of  credit,  for  the  support 
of  the  army,  and  authority  was  given  to  the  President 
of  the  State  and  the  Council  to  sell  Stale  Island,  and 
to  appropriate  the  money  realized  toward  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  loan.  The  sale  took  place,  and  the  ground 
was  divided  into  lots.'     The  sales  were  made  out  of 
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the  surplus  ground  upon  the  island  outside  of  the 
reservation  for  the  hospitals.  Those  buildings  re- 
mained lor  Borne  years.  In  September,  1783,  the 
health-officer  was  notified  by  Council  to  secure  sup- 
plies for  the  bedding  there.  Repairs  were  made  in 
1783  by  Gunning  Bedford.  In  1790,  George  Bryan, 
Samuel  Mile-,  and  Peter  Dehaven  were  appointed 
trustees  of  "thai  pari  of  Province  Island  which  be- 
longs to  the  State,  and  of  the  hospitals  thereon."  In 
1794,  *  lovernor  Mifflin  recommend*  d  to  the  Legisla- 
ture the  adoption  o  em  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  than  had  yet  been  adopted. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  general  health  law, 
the  establishment  of  a  health  office,  with  twenty-four 
inspectors,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
tin  city  and  justices  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
Schuylkill.  There  was  a  health  officer  and  a  con- 
sulting physician  and  a  resident  physician,  who  was 
to  remain  constantly  at  the  pest-house.  These  offi- 
cers composed  the  Board  of  Health,  and  they  were 
Bpeciallj  directed  to  put  the  hospitals  on  State  Island 
dil  ion  of  repair. 
The  yellow  fever  of  1797  tested  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  deal  with  infectious  diseases  with 
such  a  -train  that  it  was  evident  that  the  system  was 
by  no  means  perfect.  The  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  again  appealed  to,  and  in  179S  the  Board  of 
Health  was  again  reconstructed,  with  more  extensive 
jurisdiction.  The  buildings  at  State  Island,  and 
Others  that  were  authorized  to  he  built,  were  directed 
to  be  used  for  hospitals  and  store-houses,  to  be  known  as 
"the  Marine  Hospital  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia." 
Huring  the  fever  of  the  previous  year  the  Wigwam 
property,  on  Race  Street  and  Schuylkill  Front  [now 
Twenty-second],  had  been  use,d  for  a  yellow  fever  hos- 
pital, and  was  known  at  one  time  as  "  the  Hospital  of 
thi  1  rench  Republic,"  and  in  17'.»7  was  the  City  Hos- 
pital. The  old  Hoard  of  Health  was  abolished,  and  in 
its  -lead  was  erected  a  new  corporation,  called  "the 
of  the  .Marine  and  City  Hospital."  They 
were  to  have  the  general  powers  of  the  old  board, 
with  authority  to  levy  a  hospital  tax,  regulate  the 
length  of  quarantine,  to  borrow  money  for  public 
use  in  ease  ..i  emergency,  and  to  do  other  needful 
things.  The  twelve  managers  were  to  be  appointed, 
a-  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  Southwark,  Moya- 
and    Northern    Liberties.      In   L799  these 
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square  and  three  stories  high,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
which  were  to  be  the  lazaretto  buildings  for  the  dis- 
eased and  convalescent,  each  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
two  wide.  At  convenient  distances,  on  the  same  line, 
were  apartments  -for  the  resident  physician,  quaran- 
tini  master,  and  other  houses.  Subsequently  other 
buildings  were  erected,  including  a  temporary  lodg- 
ing-house for  emigrants  who  were  not  sick.  Adjoining 
the  lazaretto  the  United  States  government  has  es- 
tablished an  inspection  station,  occupying  about 
nine  acres  of  ground,  a  building  for  the  storage  and 
examination  ,,f  goods,  and  warehouses  in  which 
property  can  be  placed  which  is  brought  in  sickly 
vessels,  in  case  it  shall  he  necessary  to  detain  them. 
Little  Tinieum  Island  lies  in  front  of  the  lazaretto, 
and  the  channel  between  is  a  good  place  for  anchor- 
age, and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  out  of 
the  general  course  of  river  traffic,  which  is  east  of 
Little  Tinieum.  Surrounded  by  fine  shade-trees,  and 
open  to  the  breezes  from  the  Delaware  River,  the 
quarantine  station  is  cool  and  attractive  in  summer, 
and  by  its  natural  advantages  compensates,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  detention  which  passengers  bj  vessels 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  undergo. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  reorganized  in  1806.  It 
was  to  consist  of  five  members,  appointed  annually  by 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  two  of  whom  might  be 
physicians.  It  was  requisite  that  three  of  the  mem- 
bers should  reside  in  the  city,  one  in  Southwark, 
and  one  in  Moyamensing.  The  Governor  also  ap- 
pointed a  quarantine-master  to  reside  at  the  lazaretto, 
a  resident  physician  at  the  same  place,  and  a  con- 
sulting and  health  officer  to  reside  at  Philadelphia. 
This  bodj  made  a  vei\  material  change  in  the 
system  connected  with  the  management  of  health 
affairs.  By  act  of  Jan.  29,  1818,  the  Board  of 
Health  ua-  reconstructed  and  directed  thereafter  to 
In  composed  of  twelve  members.  Of  this  number, 
City  Councils  wen-  to  elect  Bis,  Commissioners  ol 
Northern  Liberties  two,  1'eiin  township  one,  South- 
wark one,  Moyamensing  one,  and  Kensington  one, 
annually.  Under  this  act  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania appointed  the  lazaretto  physician,  port  physi- 
cian, health  officer,  and  quarantine-master,  who,  as 

to  the  manner  of  discharging  their  duties,  were  under 

din  cl  ion  ol  tin-  Board  ol  Health. 

Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  health 
laws  from  lame  to  time.  In  1882  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  principal  remained  with  the  Governor, 
but  members  ol  the  Board  were  elected  by  City 
Councils. 
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.  John  Syng  Horsey,  appointed.. 
Alexander  Knight,  appointed 


Dr.  Josiah  Stewa 


.  John  A.  Klkinton,  appointed M  ...  b 

.  Isaac  N.  Maiselis,  appointed Fob 

.  Henry  D.  Dietrich,  appointed March 

.  William  Henry,  appointed  He.  . 

.  Pavid  Gilbert,  appointed Keh. 
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.  S.  F.  Brown,  appointed March 

,  John  1*.  Trenchani,  appointed  Jan. 
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.  Philip  Leidv,  appointed Oct. 

.  Thomas  11.  Heed,  appointed Nov. 

.  Philip  Leidy,  appointed Nov. 
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.  Michael  Lieb,  appointed Sept. 

.  Nathan  II.. rsey,  appointed 

.  George  Buchanan,  appointed July 

.  Edward  Lowber,  appointed — 
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.  James  S.  Rich,  appointed Dec. 
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-.  Henry  Pleasants, appointed Feb. 

-.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  appointed May 

'.  L.  S.  Filbert,  appointed March 

.  1>  h  SI inaUei,  appointed Jan. 

\  Thomas  Stow  at  ds.ni,  ap.poiot.-d May 

•.  George  W    Fail  lamb,  appointed May 

.  William  S.  Thompson,  appointed  . Ian. 

-.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  appointed Aug 
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The  United  States  Naval  Asylum1  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital  (the  latter  of  quite  re- 
cent erection)  are  on  the  site  of  the  old  Peraberton 
mansion,  occupying  a  tract  between  the  Gray's  Ferry 
road,  Bainbridge  Street,  Sutherland  Avenue,  and 
the  Schuylkill  River.  The  place  was  known  as  the 
"  Plantation,"  and  British  officers,  under  Lord  Howe, 
occupied  it,  when,  in  1777,  the  owner,  James  Pern- 
berton,  was  at  Winchester,  Va.,  where  he  had  been 
banished.  James  Pemberton  left  behind  him  a 
plucky  and  loyal  wife,  Phoebe  Pemberton,  who  wrote 

1  The   main    tacts  are   derived    from  "Some   Account   of  (be   Ilii^in   of 

the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,"  by  Edward  Sliip| ,  no  dii  al  dor. 

tor  United  States  navy,  and  published  in  the  /Vmoo/tnoim  Magattouqf 
History  ami  Bio<jr><i>lui. 


several  fiery  letters  to  Howe,  protesting  against  the 
depredations  upon  her  farm  by  his  troops.  The  prop- 
erty passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pemberton9  into 
those  of  the  Abbott  family,  and  in  182G,  Surgeon 
Thomas  Harris,  of  the  United  States  navy,  was  author- 
ized by  Mr.  Southard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
purchase  it  for  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  The 
house,  as  we  see  by  the  pictures  that  have  been  pre- 
served, was  then  a  small  and  cosey  family  mansion 
of  the  colonial  type,  the  front  door  reaching  to  the 
cornice  below  the  dormer-roof,  and  the  square  balus- 
trade above  the  roof  commanding  a  long  vista  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  money  that  satisfied  the  purchase 
was  derived  from  the  naval  fund,  and  an  unexpended 
balance  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Marine 
Hospital  fund.  These  moneys  were  mainly  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  assessment  of  twenty  cents  a  month 
laid  upon  each  person  in  the  naval  service.  The 
legislation  upon  the  subject  dates  back  to  1810,  when 
Congress  passed  the  act  appointing  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy,  the  Treasury,  and  of  War  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  naval  hospitals,  and  gave  them  large  powers 
of  action.  During  the  year  1826  the  old  hospital  at 
the  navy-yard  (now  all  swept  away)  was  abandoned, 
and  the  mansion  on  the  Schuylkill  was  occupied  in 
its  place.  Of  this  hospital  Dr.  Harris  had  charge, 
and  continued  there  until  1833,  when  the  asylum 
building  was  nearly  finished.  Among  his  patients 
were  the  late  Admiral  Farragut,  Twiggs  (who  was 
afterward  killed  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec), 
Bainbridge,  Hull,  Levy,  Izard,  Newell,  Ogden,  How- 
ard, Philip  Voorhees,  Engle,  and  Mercer, — some  of 
the  greatest  naval  fighters  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  asylum  building  was  commenced  in  1827,  when 
Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Strickland  were  commissioned  to 
superintend  it.  Dr.  Harris  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  surgeon  of  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  "  Wasp"  when  she  defeated  and  captured  the 
English  ship  "Frolic"  in  the  gallant  action  of  Oct. 
is,  1812. 

During  the  cholera  period  of  1832  he  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  active  general  practice,  as  well  as  for  his 
attention  to  his  naval  duties.  In  1832  the  asylum 
was  under  roof,  and  as  the  hospital  fund  had  been 
exhausted,  Congress  made  a  considerable  appropria- 
tion to  complete  it.  In  1833  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners of  hospitals  were  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  the  asylum  building  was 
occupied,  although  it  was  by  no  means  completed. 
The  edifice  and  the  land  have  cost  two  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  of  which  four- 
ninths  were  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  the  rest 
came  from  the  hospital  fund.  It  faces  nearly  east, 
j  and  is  constructed  of  a  grayish-white  marble,  with  a 
granite  basement.  It  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  consists  of  a  centre,  with  a  high,  broad 
(light  of  marble  steps  and  imposing  abutment*  and  a 
marble  colonnade  and  pediment  in  the  bastard  classic 
style,  which  was  all  the  fashion  at  the  period  of  its 
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erection.  The  first  pensioner  or  beneficiary  received 
into  the  asylum  after  its  opening  was  Daniel  Kliess, 
and  the  Becond  William  William-.  In  the  winter 
of  L886  37,  which  was  a  very  cold  one,  the  fruit-trees 
surrounding  the  house  were  cut  down  by  order  of 
Commodore  Barron,  to  furnish  firewood.  This  act, 
which  was  much  deprecated  at  the  time,  was  in  the 
end  productive  of  good,  as  it  led  to  the  planting  of 
the  noble  trees  now  adorning  the  place.  On  Aug.  1, 
1838,  Commodore  James  Biddle  was  made  governor 
of  the  asylum,  on  account  of  complaints  that  had 
been  made  of  its  previous  administration.  Biddle 
had  entered  the  navy  in  1800,  and  was  con.-piciinii- 
for  his  gallant  services,  which  included  the  capture 


plaster,  giving  the  north  half  to  the  beneficiaries  and 
the  southern  to  the  hospital  proper.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  revert  further  to  the  causes  which  led  td  thi> 
curious  state  of  things,  but  only  to  Btate  the  fact  as  a 
[■art  of  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  division 
of  the  building  did  take  place,  but  the  arrangement 
did  not  last  very  long. 

Commodore  Barron  was  ordered  to  the  asylum  about 
this  time,  but,  owing  to  these  difficulties,  would  not 
remain.  Better  counsel  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  building  was  restored  to  its  former 
condition,  and  so  remained  until  the  erection  of  the 
new  hospital  gave  up  the  whole  establishment  to  the 


?L* 


—  The   Plantali on".  Pe m be jrLon.y -  — 

y±t-e    of  the    .N"arv.a.L  Asylum 


of  the  British  Bloop  "  Penguin,"  in  1813,  by  the  Amer- 
ican sloop  "Hornet,"  of  which  he  was  the  commander. 
During  his  term  as  governor  the  classes  of  midship- 
men who  were  preparing   for  their  examination  were 

placed  in  the  asylum,  and  remained  there  until  the 
Naval  Academy  was  established  at  Annapolis,  about 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  building  was  at  this 
time  put,  ami  the  quartering  there  of  a  number  of 
and  employes, and  an  unfortunate 
i  he  executive  and  medical  author- 
ising the  quanl  upied,  pro- 
state of  things  which  led  to  the- division  of 
the  building  into  two  parts  by  a  wall  of  lath  and 


During  the  course  of  the  late  war  the  necessity  for 

a  separate  naval  hospital  became  manifest,  and  it 
was  therefore  determined  to  remove  the  bodies  of 
those  buried  in  the  cemetery,  on  the  hack  part  of  the 

premises,   and   to   place  the  hospital   there.     Medical 

Director  Shippen  says  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the 
very  worst  oi  situations  for  a  hospital,  but  a  large  and 
expensive  building  was  erected  there  that  has  never 
been  filled  to  om-liali'  it-  capacity.     Be  adds, 

me  n. .in  entering  Into  theanecdotal 

ice,  but  I  DM]  mj  that  many  curious  character*  have 

■  the  limitation,  while  bandrede  of  old  men,  who  h»Te 

deeerred  well  ,.f  their  countrj,  h»Y.  .lining  jeers 

in  tranquillity  and  .vmf<.rt,  and  many  of  them  have  attain*!  a  very  great 
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"At  present  the  number  of  tlie  beneficiaii.i  ranges  !:  ■■in  * hundred 

and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  they  "lie  (eitln-i    ii    m    ... 
dent  or  the  diseases  of  old  age)  about  as  fast  as  the  low 

"  Under  the  regulations  no  one  is  eligible  fort  In-  pi. . 
passed  twenty  years  in  the  naval  service,  although  there    - 
ceptions  to  this  rule  in  cases  of  serious  disability  in  it..-  line  of  duty. 
-'•Upon  coming  into  the  establishment  a  benenci.iiv  has  '.■•  niv.-  up  t., 
the  hospital  fund  any  pension  of  which  he  may  be  in  receipt,  as  is  emi- 


They  have  : 


UNITED   STATES 


iienllv  ri^M  and  pinner.  The  henetidai  i.  - 
separate  room  and  three  wholesome  meals  a 
ficient  clothing  and  washing,  with  one  dollar  per  month  for  spending- 
money  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  tobacco.  Many  have  savrd  iin.nc* 
before  they  came  there,  and  fit  themselves  out  with  much  taste,  while 
all  are  comfortable.  Some,  indeed,  among  the  prudent  are  quite  capi- 
talists on  a  small  scale.  They  have  finite  a  fair  library  and  four  read- 
ing-rooms, with  daily  and  weekly  papers,  a  good  open  fire  in  each,  and 
liberty  to  smoke  as  much  as  they  please.  No  restraint  is  put  upon  their 
liberty  during  reasonable  hours,  so  loug  as  they  behave  themselves  prop- 
erly. Many  who  are  not  past  all  service,  after  coming  to  the  house  and 
establishing  themselves,  obtain  formal  leave  of  absence,  -.■neiallj  lot  i 
year  at  a  time.  They  are  apt  to  go  to  sea  again,  or  ashing,  or  Borne  other 
congenial  employment.  If  the  beneficiary  withdraws  from  tin'  asylum 
he  is  allowed  to  resume  any  pension  to  which  1 
before  coming  there." 

isYI.Ol 


■  been  entitled 


OFFICERS   of   THE    UXITEH   STATES   NAV. 

1833— Lieut.  .lames  B.  Cooper,  U.S.N. 
Govebnoes. 

1S39.— Commodore  James  Biddle. 
1840.— Commodore  William  W.  McKean. 
1842,  Oct.  1.— Commodore  James  Barron. 

1842,  Nov.  30.— Lieut.  A.  II.  Foote. 

1843,  Feb.  23.— Commander  W.  W.  McKean 

1844,  May  15.— Commodore  George  0.  Read. 
1744.— Commodore  Charles  W.  Morgan. 
1st..      I  -nil 1 .1 1    -1 - 

1860,  June  15.-  -Commander  TI.  A.  Adams. 
1851,  May  1.— Commodore  George  C.  Bead. 
1853.— Commodore  David  Geisinger. 
1854,  July  9— Commodore  George  V. 
1857,  Sept.  1  -Capt.  w.  W.  Mi  i.    in 

1861,  May  18.— Commodore  Goorg.  >C    i: 
1802,  Aug.  2.1,    Commandei  Petei  Turner. 

1862,  Sept.  14      I  i    lerick  Engl*. 

1866,  June  22.—  Bear-Admiral  Hiram  Pan - 

i-i  9,  .inn..  28      Bear-Admiral  James  I..  Lardner. 
1872,  June  3.-  1.  hthon  Smith. 

1st.;,  April  I      I  ommi  tore  I D  Bali  h 

1876.— Rear- A al.I.  l:    Madi-mi  Mullanev 

isT'.i.    cm, ,i,,,,.  Dunken  McN    Fairfax. 

1881,  Oct.  1.— Vice-  \ 

i  --  :,  March      I   imn   rtoi      ■        Bbind. 
ls.s;.  Nov   1.— Commodore  Francis  \.  n. 
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Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  Male  and  Female 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. —  It  was  towards  the  close 
ni  1750  that  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  tin-  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  in   Philadelphia.    The  credit 

of  originating  the  movement  is  due  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond,  who  began  his  efforts  by  endeavoring  to  obtain 
subscriptions.  He  solicited  among  others 
his  friend  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  highly 
approving  of  the  project,  engaged  heartily 
in  furthering  his  views.  Franklin  tirst 
prepared  the  public  mind  by  writing  in 
the  newspapers,  and  thus  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing the  number  and  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  enterprise  was  beyond  individual 
ability,  and  that  legislative  aid  would  be 
necessary  to  success.  A  memorial  signed 
by  William  Plumstead,  Luke  .Morris,  Ste- 
phen Armitt,  Samuel  Bhoads,  William 
Coleman,  Edward  Cathrall,  Samuel  Smith, 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  Samuel  Hazard,  Sam- 
uel Sansom,  Amos  Strettell,  John  Armitt, 
John  Reynell,  Charles  Norris,  William 
Griffitts,  William  Attwood,  Anthony  Morris,  Thomas 
Graeme,  William  Branson,  Israel  Pemberton,  Joshua 
Crosby,  William  Allen,  Joshua  Fisher,  Nathaniel 
Allen,  Reese  Meredith,  Joseph  Richardson,  Joseph 
Sims,  A.  Morris,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Evans,  Joseph  Ship- 
pen,  John  Inglis,  John  Mifflin,  and  George  Spafford, 
was  addressed  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  on  the  28rd 
of  January,  1751,  setting  forth  the  urgent  necessity 
then  existing  for  a  hospital,  and  asking  for  a  charter  to 
the  contributors  and  for  pecuniary  assistance.  Alter 
some  objection,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  country 
members,  who  maintained  that  the  cost  of  medical  at- 
tendance would  alone  be  sufficient  to  consume  all  the 
money  that  could  be  raised,  which  was  promptly  met 
by  an  oiler  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary  and  of 
the  two  brothers  Dr.  Thomas  and  I'hinea-  Bond  to 
attend  the  patients  gratuitously  for  three  years,  a  bill 
was  unanimously  passed  on  the  7th  of  February,  in- 
corporating ''the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital."  The  bill  also  appropriated  two  thousand 
pounds  currency  toward  the.  building,  to  be  paid  when 
an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  bj  indh  iduals 
to  a  permanent  fund.    The  charter  further  provided 

thai  ii  should  be  lawful  for  all  who  had  contributed,  or 
might  contribute,  ten  pounds  or  more  toward  the  hos- 
pital, or  any  number  of  them,  to  meet  on  the  firs! 
Monila,  of  May,  yearly,  forever, to  eleel  twelve  man 
agers  out  of  their  own  number,  and  a  treasurer,  and  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  to 
be  obligatory  when  approved  by  the  chief  justice,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  attorney-general. 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  charier  were  made 
known  considerable  more  than  the  amount  required 
wa>  subscribed,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  contributors, 
held  at  the  State- 1  louse,  the  following  hoard  of  mana- 
gers was  chosen  :  Joshua  Crosby,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
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rbomas  Bond,  Samuel  Hazard,  Richard  Peters,  Israel 
Pemberton,    .lr..   5  Hugh    Roberts, 

Joseph  Morris,  JohD  Smith,  Evan  Morgan,  ami 
Charles  Norris.     John  Reynell  was  elected  treasurer. 

-  q(  to  'Ih. una-  and   Richard  Penn, 
the   proprietaries   of   the   proi  ino     in    England,  an 

mating  what  had  been  'lone,  and 

ing  that,  as  the  Assembly  had  granted  a  charter  ami 

a  -inn  of  monej  for  (In'  erection  of  a  building,  and 

i  and  were  still  subscribing 

anl  a  permanent  fund,  it  might  please  the 

proprietaries  to  grant  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to 

hospital.     In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Hyam  and 
Sylvanua  Bevan,  th<  poke  their  favorable 

intercession  with  the  proprietaries,  and  pointed  out 
as  a  suitable  place  lor  the  building  the  unappropri- 
ated portion  of  the  square  on  the  south  Bide  of  Mul- 
berry, between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Street-.  In  reply  to 
this  application,  the  proprietaries  sent  out  an  elabo- 
rate chai  U  m  themselves  and  an  order 
to  their   Lieutenant-Governor,  .lame-   Hamilton,  to 

convey  to  the  corporation,  in   the  same   instrument,  a 
lot  of  ground   lying  on   the  north  side  of  Sassafras 
ween   Sixth  and   Seventh  Streets,  being  a 
portion  of  the  ground  afterward  known  as  Franklin 
Square.    These  grants  did  not  please  the 
the  managers,  and  they  were  both  refused. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  cany  the 
design  of  the  subscribers   into   immediate  effect,   the 

mansion  and  grounds  of  Judge  John  Einsey,  situated 

on  the  south  side  of  Market,  west  of  Fifth  Street. 
was  hired  as  a  temporary  hospital  at  a  rental  of  forty 
pounds  per  year.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  institution  were  adopted,  ami  the 
following  physicians  and  surgeons  appointed:  l)rs. 
Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  and  Phineas  Bond,  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  and  John  Red- 
man. The  temporary  hospital  was  opened  in  Febru- 
ary, 1752,  when  tWO  patient-  were  received;  and  it 
continued  to  be  occupied  for  about  four  years.  In 
December,  17".4,  the  managers  purchased,  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  the  whole  of  the  square  of  ground 
on  which  the  hospital  now  stands,  hounded  by  Eighth 

and  Ninth,  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  excepl  a  depth 
of  sixty  feet  on  Spruce  Street,  which,  eight  or  ten 
years  later,  was  granted  by  the  Penns,  togethei  with 

an    annuity  of   forty   pound-.     On    Ma\   28,   17o7>,  the 

cornerstone  of  the  east   wing,  lacing    Eighth   Street, 

was  laid,  with  the  following  inscription  by  Franklin: 

"i„  tbeyeai  of  CHBIST 

Ml"  e|.\    , 

(for  ho  bovikM  the  happlneta  of  hi 
Philadelphia  Flourishing 
(furiu  Inhabitants 

Thin  Building, 
By  tin.  Bounty  of  the  < 

, 
\  founded 
lief  .-I  the  Slok  an  I  tl 
Ha]  ::. 
Blow  the  undertaking." 


'1'hi'  house  wa-  so  far  completed  in  December,  1756, 

that    patients    were   admitted,    and    the   fir-t    regular 
meeting  of  the  managers  to  inspect  the  wards  took 
In-  27th  of  that  month. 

litously  by 
the  physicians  of  the  hospital ;  hut  this  was 
an  unreasonable  burden,  especially  as  they  were 
giving  their  professional  services  without  charge.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  hire  an  apothecary  to 
attend  daily  at  the  house  and  prepare  the  medicines, 
ami  an  allowance  of  fifteen  pounds  per  annum  was 
made  him  for  his  trouble.  At  this  time  drugs  and 
medicines  had  to  he  imported  ir London. 

From  the   lii'-t    the   hospital    proved    a    -': 
subscription-  poured  mi  for  its  support  both  from  this 
country  and    Europe.      Among  its   early  benefactors 
were  Chief  Justice  William  Allen,  Matthew  Koplin, 
Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Thomas  Hyam.  David  Barclay, 
Benjamin    Franklin,   Dr.   Edward   Shippen,  Samuel 
Coates,  Dr.  Lettsom,  Samuel  Cooper,  Will 
Charles  Nichols,  John  Keble,  Paul  Siemen,  Stephen 
GHrard.     Dr.  George  B.  Wood  mentions  notable  citi- 
zens,   Jones,   tiritlitts.    Fox.  Roberdeau,  Greenleaf, 
Richardson,  Mifflin,  Lewis,  Wharton,  Mon 
and  others  who  acted   as  managers  in   the  provincial 
times;    Shippen.  Evans,    Morgan,   and    Moore,   who 
served    a-    physicians   and   surgeons;    All- 
Denny,  Emlen,  Hamilton,  Nonas,  Neat.  <  >-horne,  and 
Pemberton,  who.  during  the  fir-t   ten  years,  contrib- 
uted most  largely  to  its  funds. 

Purchases  were  made  at  different  times,  on  reason- 
able terms,  of  the  square  of  ground  lying  ea-t  and  of 
the  half-square  lying  west  of  the  proper  hospital  lot. 
In  April,  1776,  according  to  a  statement  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  hoard  of  managers,  the  w 
tal  stock,  independently  of  the  buildings  and  the  lot 
upon  which   they  -tood,  estimating  the  real   estate  at 

cost,  was  somewhat  over    621,000,  or  aboi     - 

and  the  annual   income    from    the    productive  capital 

wa-  61318,  or  about  $8500. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  annual!)  Into  the 
hospital  increased  gradually  from  53,  in  the  second 
year  Oi    its  operation-,  to  1  •">•''.  ill  the  J  car  1760   61,382 

in  l77o  71. and  435  in  the  year  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  the  average  proportion  of  pay- 
patients  throughout  this  period  being  only  a  little 
more  than  onc-ixth.  The  average  nunc 
hospital  at  the  same  time,  in  the  years  mentioned. 
were,  respectively,  17.  15,  117.  and  89,  the  last  number 
indicating  some  tailing  oil' consequent  upon  the  Revo- 
lutionary troubles. 

So  early  as  1766,  Dr.  Thomas  Loud  pi 
deliver  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  to  the  student-, 
and.  the  proposition  being  approved  by  the  managers, 
COmmeni  ed  in  November  with  an  introductory  lecture, 
which  was  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  board  that  it 
was  copied  into  their  minute-book.  From  that  time 
clinical  lectures  have  been  given  more  or  less  regu- 
larly in  the  hospital,  either  in  the  form  of  remarks 
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at  the  bedside  as  the  students  were  conducted  through 
the  wards,  or,  when  they  have  been  too  numerous  to 
be  thus  conducted,  by  regular  lectures  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, to  which  the  patients  were  conveyed. 

Another  interesting  event  in  the  early  history  of 
the  hospital  was  the  establishment  of  the  medical 
library,  at  present  one  of  its  greatest  boasts.  This 
event  followed  directly  from  the  system  of  clinical 
instruction.  The  managers  having  referred  to  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  subject  of  fees  from 
medical  students  attending  the  hospital,  the  latter 
met  in  May,  1763,  and  agreed  to  propose  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  demanded  from  every  attending  student 
not  an  apprentice  of  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital,  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  medi- 
ical  library.  This  appropriation  met  the  approval 
of  the.  board,  and  thus  began  that  splendid  collection 
of  medical  books,  unequaled  probably  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  surpassed  by  few  libraries  exclusively  med- 
ical in  the  world. 

The  internal  business  ofthe  house  was  superintended 
by  a  steward  and  matron,  and  the  direct  care  of  the 
patients  under  the  physicians  was  intrusted  to  stu- 
dents or  apprentices  living  within  the  institution,  who 
were  supposed  to  derive  from  the  experience  acquired 
a  full  compensation  for  their  services. 

The  British  army  upon  entering  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  took  possession  of  its  wards,  ap- 
propriating the  bedding,  medicines,  instruments,  etc., 
to  their  own  uses,  and,  though  the  building  was  re- 
stored by  them  to  the  managers,  the  mischief  done 
was  not  repaired,  and  no  compensation  made  for  the 
losses  inflicted. 

The  institution  received  from  time  to  time  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  Legislature  amounting  in  1796  to  over 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  applicable  to  the  erection 
of  additional  buildings.  At  a  meeting  in  1794  it  was 
determined  to  provide  accommodations  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  insane,  and  the  western  wing,  with 
the  wards  connecting  it  with  the  central  portion,  was 
first  undertaken.  This  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1796.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  materials 
and  the  slow  incoming  of  portions  of  the  legislative 
grant,  the  progress  with  the  remainder  of  the  house 
was  less  rapid  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  was 
not  till  1805  that  the  central  portion  was  fiuished  and 
the  original  plan  carried  into  effect. 

Iu  January,  1803,  a  lying-in  department  for  poor 
and  deserving  married  women  went  into  operation, 
and  in  December,  1807,  a  regular  dispensary  for  out- 
door patients  was  established,  ami  physicians  were 
appointed  to  attend  it  at  a  small  salary.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  the 
hospital  dispensary  was  abandoned  in  January,  1817. 

In  September,  1800,  the  managers  wrote  to  Benja- 
min West,  the  celebrated  artist,  soliciting  a  contribu- 
tion from  his  pencil.  This  request  received  a  favor- 
able answer  from  West,  who  suggested  as  the  subject 


ofthe  painting  the  text  of  Scripture  "  And  the  blind 
|  and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the  tempi:',  and  He 
j  healed  them."     In  August,  1810,  it  was  announced 
|  that  the  picture  was  ready  to  ship  to  America,  but  it 
j  excited  so  much  admiration  in   England  that  West 
could  not  resist  the  liberal  offer  made  to  him  to  allow 
the  painting  to  remain.     He,  however,  immediately 
[  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  copy,  which  he  said 
should   excel   the  original.     This  famous  picture  of 
"Christ  Healing  the  Sick"  reached  this  country  in  Oc- 
tober, 1817,  and  was  immediately  placed  in  a  building 
which  had  been  specially  erected   for  its  reception, 
upon    the   hospital    lot  on   Spruce  Street.     Having 
been  opened  for  exhibition,  at  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  admissiou,  it  attracted  for  many  years 
throngs  of  visitors,  which  yielded  to  the  institution 
more    than   fifteen   thousand   dollars   profit.     About 
1851  the  painting  was  removed  to  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  it  still  remains,  and  the  building 
was  leased  to  the  College  of  Physicians.     When  the 
college  removed  to  their  new  building,  the  picture- 
house,  as  it  was  called,  was  leased  to  the  Historical 
Society. 

A  marble  bust  of  William  Penn,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  executed  in  this  country,  was  presented  by 
James  Traquair  in  June,  1802,  and  the  leaden  statue 
of  the  same  great  man,  which  has  long  stood  in  front 
ofthe  hospital,  was  received  as  a  gift  from  his  grand- 
son, John  Penn,  in  September,  1804. 

The  productive  capital,  which,  at  the  lowest  period 
of  its  depression,  in  17S3,  was,  in  round  numbers, 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  gradually  increased 
in  the  several  decades  after  that  year  to  forty-five 
thousand  in  1793,  sixty-two  thousand  in  1803,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  in  1S13,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  thousand  in  1823,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  in  1S33.  The  income  from 
capital,  during  about  an  equal  ]>eriod,  rose  by  corre- 
sponding gradations  from  one  thousand  dollars,  its 
lowest  point,  in  1796,  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  in 
1835.  The  operations  of  the  charity,  of  course,  cor- 
responded with  the  means,  and  the  number  of  annual 
admissions  increased  from  78  in  1790  to  1 T ' ;  in  1800, 
368  in  1810,  749  in  1820,  and  to  1130  in  1830,  after 
which  the  average  for  several  years  was  somewhat 
over  1000. 

In  the  first  hundred  years  which  elapsed  after  its 
foundation  the  hospital  received  and  treated  61,116 
patients,  of  whom  29,863  were  upon  the  poor  list. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  the  separation  of  the 
two  branches,  13,829  were  admitted  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, of  whom  9800  were  poor,  and  1878  into  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  of  whom  466  were  poor. 

In  the  year  ending  in  May,  1851,  the  number  re- 
ceived  into  the  City  Hospital  was  l935,of  whom  1416 

were  on  the  charity  li-t,  and  the  average  population 
of  the  house  was  158,  with  120  poor.  In  the  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane,  206  were  admitted  during  the  year, 
53  of  them  poor,  and  the  average  population  of  the 
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bouse  was  216.  From  the  foundation  of  the  hospital 
in  1751  to  the  date  of  the  report,  Jan.  1,  1851,  6062 
nsane  patients  bad  been  admitted  and  treated,  of 
whom  II were  on  the  charity  list. 

In  the  five  years  from  lv'i  to  L855,  inclusive,  the 
whole  number  of  patients  received  into  the  wards 
t  which  number  6117  were  on  the  free  list 
and  1728  were  pay-patients,  making  a  pei 
72  free.  From  1872  to  1876,  nclusive,  the  whole 
number  received  was  9250,  of  which  7088  were  free 
and  2163  pay.  or  76  percentage  <>t"  poor. 

At  their  meeting  in  May,  1831,  it  was  decided  thai 
a  separate  asylum  for  the  insane  was  expedient,  and 
in  May,  1832,  the  managers  gave  authority  to  sell 
the  vacant  grounds  east,  west,  and  southwi 
hospital,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  new  build- 
ags.  rhese  lots  had  been  purchased  originally  for 
$8917.27,  and  were  sold  for  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sum  expended  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  [nsane,  which  was 
erected  on  a  farm  extending  from  the  Haverford  to 
the  W'c-t  Chester  road,  west  of  Forty-third  Street. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  June  22, 
1880,  and  the  bouse  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  upon  the  firsl  daj  of  the  year  ls-ll.     In  1851 

the  west  wing  of  the  hospital,  which,  before  L841,  was 

devoted  to  the  insane  patients,  was  completely  re- 
modeled,  so  as  to  make  two  wards,  the  lower  story 
devoted  to  the  women's  surgical,  the  upper  to  the 
women's  medical  wards.  The  centre  building  was 
also  greatly  modified.  Among  other  changes,  the 
new  library  had  been  built  from  what  had  been  pre- 
viously  the  women's  medical  wards.     The  east  wing 

was    being    remodeled.      The    long    ward,    connecting 

with  the  wing  fronting  on  Eigh 

was  taken  down,  and  the  two  long  wauls  erected  as 
they  now    -land.      These   wards   have    no   alcoves    like 

those  of  the  west  wing       I  I  ■■  1 1  a  t  wing  was  not  taken 
down,  but    considerable    changes    were    made    in    it. 
This  part  of  the   house  was   devoted    to   the   male    pa- 
tients, t lie  lower  stories  to  surgical,  and  I  hi 
medical  pal  ents      Chi    n  pan-  to,  ami  other  changes 

made    in    the    centre    building    and    the   cast    wing    in 

1851  and  I  ■  149  ■''      Che  com  of  repairing 

thewesl  wing,  in  1846  18,  was  $17,865.28,  and  thai 
of  fitting  up  the  library  was  $3146.35.  The  latter 
expense  was  paid  out  of  the  medical  fund. 

Another  change,  made  in  1851,  was  the  closing  of 
the  lying-in  ward,  at  first  for  the  purpose  of  making 
room  for  the  other  patients  dui ing  the  rep 
main  buildings.     The  ward  was  finally   closed  bj  a 
vote  of  thi 
sand  dollai  whole  fund,  principal  and 

I  the  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors 

in  the  month  of  May.  the    managers   applied   lor.  and 

uthority  to  "  appeal  to  our  fellov 
in  the  end.  i  mounl  sufficient  to  cover 

i  apital  "i  pie-. 


which  necessity  compelled]  of  gome  fortj    I 

dollars,  as  well  as  tin-  probable  deficiency  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  of  at   least  an  equal    -urn,  it   being  supposed 

I  be  an  increased  expenditure  m 

living,  and  the  result  has  shown  the  cor- 

i   this  opinion." 

The  appeal  was  made,  and,  though  the  applications 

for  money  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the   war, 

were  innumi  rable,  the  managers  obtained  the  sum  of 

$65,055  by  contributions.     Soon  after  this  a  strong 

-    made   by  the   medical   and   surgical  -tall', 

several  thousand  copies  ol  which  were  distributed. 

Aided  by  thi-  renewed  invitation  to  the  charitable, 
the  committee  raised  *::  f.o  |s.L>7  additional,  (tut  of 
this  total.  $100,003.27,  the  indi  bti  due-  to  the  capital 
of  $40,000  was  refunded,  and,  after  paying  the  year's 
surplus  of  $18,000 
was  merged  in  the  capital. 

the  managers  were  still  struggling  for  the 
support  of  the  hospital,  and,  in  concert  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  contributors,  issued  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  public,  stating  that  "the present  current  expenses 
of  the  institution  require  about  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars perannum  more  than  its  income  from  investments 
and  pay-patients."  The  number  of  patients  in  the 
hospital  at  ibis  time  was  one  hundred  and 

one,  and  of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty    I 
on   the   free   list.     The    cost   of  the  hospital   for  the 
fiscal   year  (1865)   was  $57,481.32,  while  the  income 
itments  and  from  pay-patients   had   been 
$42,122.77. 

In  the  following  year,  ending  May,  1867,  under  the 

appeal  just  referred  to,  there  was  received  $20,400,  to 

be  added  to  the  capital  fund,  ami  $136,556,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments  running  through  periods  of  three,  four, 
and  five  j  ears,  as  contributions  to  the  annual  i  xpenses. 

To  afford  every  facility  for  instruction  to  the  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  new  room  for 
clinical  and  operating  purposes  was  erected  to  the 
north  of  the  centre  building,  to  accommodate  about 
live  hundred  -eats.  This  room  cost  $27 
which   si'j.;  12.80  subscription.      It 

was  formally  opened  on  the  '.Mb  of  January.  L869. 

In  tin  autumn  of  1869  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Female  Medical  College  applied  to  the  board  of 
managers  for  the  admission  of  their  students  to  the 
regular  clinical  courses.  The  managers  gave  their 
permission  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  rule-  of  the 
hospital  then  in  use,  all  students  of  institution-  recog- 
nized   bj    the  State    law-  were   to   be   admitted    to   the 

common  benefits  of  the  hospital  clinical  instruction. 

I  he  »  omen  came  I i  of  the  lectures 

alter  tin-,  taking  their  -cat-  in  the  amphitheatre  in 
the  midsl  of  the  regular  men's  class.  There  was  a 
nsiderable  disorder,  both  during  and  after 
the  lecture.  The  event  cau-ed  a  good  deal  of  agita- 
tion ui  ill.-  medical  schools  of  the  city  ami  among 
the  medical   students,  winch   extended    in 

i.eral  public. 
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In  the  following  clinical  session,  1870-71,  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  two  hundred 
and  six,  and  of  these  thirty-two  were  women,  while 
in  the  previous  year  the  number  had  been  five  hun- 
dred, of  which  number  forty-two  were  women. 

The  matter  was  arranged  at  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
tributors in  Majr,  1871,  on  the  plan  of  having  separate 
clinics  for  the  two  sexes,  and,  accordingly,  the  staff 
agreed  to  give,  in  addition  to  their  regular  semi-weekly 
lectures  to  the  male  students,  one  lecture  a  week  to 
the  women  students.  The  consequence  of  this  step 
was  that  the  classes  increased  at  the  .next  session  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  eighty,  the  men 
counting  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  women 
sixty. 

In  1861  the  Pathological  Museum  was  located  in 
the  building  on  Spruce  Street,  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Historical  Society.  In  1869,  when  the  new 
lecture-room  was  opened  for  use,  the  museum  was 
transferred  to  the  basement  room  of  that  building. 
Under  the  care  of  several  gentlemen  it  has  became 
very  valuable.  In  1875  a  course  of  lectures  on  patho- 
logicol  anatomy,  the  only  one  in  the  city,  was  given 
by  the  pathologist  and  curator  of  the  hospital.  This 
course  was  illustrated  by  specimens  in  the  museum. 

About  the  year  1870  it  was  thought  that  many  of 
the  slighter  surgical  cases,  which  had  been  hitherto 
kept  in  the  hospital  at  a  great  expense,  might  be 
treated  as  well  on  the  dispensary  plan,  the  patient 
coming  as  often  as  necessary  to  the  hospital  for  the 
proper  dressing.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  plan  in- 
duced the  managers,  in  1873,  to  make  it  a  separate 
department,  and  one  physician  and  one  surgeon  were 
assigned  to  be  on  duty  each  day,  except  Sunday,  at  a 
certain  hour,  to  prescribe  for  all  who  might  apply. 
Two  rooms,  those  to  the  north  of  the  gateway  in 
Eighth  Street,  were  assigned  to  this  purpose.  During 
the  year  the  number  of  applicants  had  risen  to  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  of  which  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty  were  surgical,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  medical. 

In  1876  the  managers  inaugurated  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  sick  and  wounded  a  plan  which  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  the  insane  department. 
This  was  the  institution  of  a  system  of  free  beds  for 
the  poor.  Any  one,  by  a  gift  to  the  hospital  of  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  secured  a  bed  in  the 
hospital  always  to  be  occupied  by  a  poor  patient. 

To  provide  accommodations  for  the  insane,  a  new 
building  was  begun  on  the  7th  of  .Inly,  1856,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  tin-  27th  of 
October,  1859. 

"It  is  situated,"  says  the  report  of  that  year,"  In  full  view  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  buildings  previous!}  in  use,  at  a  distance  in  a  right 
line  of  six  hundred  and  foi  ty-oight  yards,  and  in  tlio  midst  of  fifty  acres 
of  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  the  whole  n!  u  in.  h  a > 
a  substantial  .-ton,,  trail, covered  with  flagging, and  ol  an  i 
of  ten  and  a  half  feet.     The  gab     I  tj   ninth  Street 

(an  avenuo  intended  to  be  one  bandied  bet  w  nlm,  between  Market  and 
Haverford  Streets,  and  by  each  of  whl  n,  bj   ana  ol  b  im  i  dl roads, 

easy  access  to  Forty-ninth  Street  can  be  ha.l  at  all  reasons, 


"This  new  hospital  races  the  west,  and  consists  of  a  centre  building, 
with  wings  running  north  and  south,  making  a  front  of  five  hundred 
and  twelve  foot;  of  other  wings,  c. icted  with  each  of  those  just  re- 
ferred to,  running  each  a  distance  of  one  bundled  and  sixty-seven  feet, 
all  three  stories  high,  and  these  last  having  al  their  extreme  ends  com- 
lu u ideations  with  extensive  one-storied  buildings.  All  the  exterior  walls 
aie,.f  sfoue,  stuccoed,  and  the  interim  ale  of  brick. 

"The  centre  building  is  one  hundred  ami  fifteen  by  seventy-three 
feet.  It  has  a  handsome  Doric  portico  or  granite  in  front,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  of  good  proportions,  in  which  are  placed  the  iron 
tanks  from  which  the  whole  building  is  supplied  with  water.  The  lan- 
tern on  the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  from  the  pavement, 
and  from  it  is  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the  fertile  and  highly-im- 
proved surrounding  country,  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  many  prominent  objects  of  interest." 

The  new  building  had  cost,  with  its  various  fixtures 
and  arrangements,  up  to  18..9,  siIi'lVi-Il'.S.;.  ami  s::il,il(Mi 
additional  were  required  to  meet  other  liabilities  that 
had  been  incurred. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  managers  was  the  re- 
pair and  improvement  of  the  original  building,  which 
had  now  become  the  department  of  females.  It  was 
put  in  thorough  repair,  and  cost  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  In  1867  a  new  building  was  com- 
menced, and  finished  in  1868,  for  a  new  ward  to  the 
women's  department.  It  was  opened  for  use  in  De- 
cember, 1868,  and  was  called  the  "  Fisher  Ward,"  in 
honor  of  Joseph  Fisher,  who  died  in  1862,  leaving  to 
the  hospital  $57,511.57,  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
Some  years  later,  in  1873,  when  a  second  building 
of  the  same  kind  was  erected  from  the  funds  of  the 
same  estate,  the  former  was  called  the  "South  Fisher 
Ward,"  and  the  latter  the  "  North  Fisher  Ward." 
The  South  Fisher  Ward  cost  $24,850;  the  North 
Fisher  Ward  building  831,250.01. 

In  1864  there  was  erected,  by  the  generous  liber- 
ality of  some  friends,  for  the  special  benefit  and 
amusement  of  the  patients,  a  new  building,  called 
the  Gymnastic  Hall,  near  the  north  return  wing  of 
the  department  for  females. 
|  On  the  6th  of  May,  1882,  the  Mary  Shields  Ward 
I  in  the  female  department  of  the  insane  was  opened. 
1 1  cost  $29,058.58,  and  was  named  after  Mary  Shields, 
a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  hospital.  During  1882  the 
wards  .in  the  second  and  third  tloors  of  the  north 
house,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1SS1,  designed  for  the 
treatment  of  offensive  surgical  cases,  was  brought 
into  use. 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
year  ending  April  28,  1883,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
•  lowing  exhibits  taken  from  the  records  of  the  insti- 
tution : 


Hospital  the  new  t 


-  admitted  during 


Tin-  Dumber  of  beds  occupied 

I mil      i 

.■Hal  within  tweiityl.au   hours  after  theli   uc- 
Tho  outpatient  departm  a  mg  report  of 


Bye  ami   l.ai 
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In  the  departme 


dee  and  females 
The  number  of  free  patients 


glcal, medical, and 


Tt  appears  thai  the  large  sum  of  ^>^,'J7'>.'2\  was  ex- 
pended in  j  to  the  Bick  and  wounded, 
while  the  whole  work  of  all  departments 
performed  at  a  cost  of  $244,045.63. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  in  1751,  there 
have  been  admitted  108,118  patients  of  whom  72,823 
were  poor  persons,  supported  al  the  expi  rise  of  the 
institution.  Of  these  108,118  patients  there  have 
been 


Left  Oil-  I 

!■■!    I 

Pregnant  women  safely  delivered 

i  dig  barged  in  healtb.. 
Died 


8,114 

2,  il  I 


10,116 

107,940 


William  Biddle,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, May  17,  1806.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Canby  Biddle,  and  is  fifth  in  descent  from 
William  Biddle,  of  Bishopgate  Street,  London,  who 
emigrated  to  West  Jersey,  and  settled  at  Burlington 
about  the  j  ear  1680. 

William  Middle  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  af- 
new  colony,  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
uncil,  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  Council 
of  Proprietors  of  West  Jersey,  of  which  latter  bod) 
he  was  foralong  time  president.  From  him  is  de 
Bcended  the  large  famil)  of  the  name  of  Biddle  so 
well  and  favorably  known  in  Philadelphia. 

En  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Owen  Diddle,  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  took  an  active 
pari,  holding  among  other  colonial  offices  that   of  a 
commissary  in  the  army.    Owen  Biddle  was  b)  birth 
and   when    the  war  came   to  a  successful 
le  returned  to  the  faith  of  his  fail- 
William    Biddle   was    educated    in    the    Friends' 

BCl 1-,  and   from   his  early  manhood   has  been    iden- 
tified  with   the  educational   and   benevolent    institu- 
tions of  this  city.     In  1834  lo-  was  elected  director,! 
and  later  controller  of  the   public  schools,  serving 
in  this  capacity  for  man)  years.     In  L840  he  became 
■    of  the   Magdalene  Asylum,  serving   for 
more   than   fort)   years.     In   1840  he  was  elected  a 
10           and  was  among  the  fore- 
most   in   the  organization  of  this    institution,  which 
for  scholars  Jan.  1,  1847.    lie  held 
rid  was  also  a  mi  m- 
ber  of  if-  \    eviating  the   Misei 


In  1849,  Mr.  Biddli  was  elected  a  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  pos  continued 

to  hold,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
last  twelve  of  which   lie  has  Keen  presidi 
hoard.      In  i  retary  of  the  Mine 

Hill  and  Schuylkill   Haven  Railroad  Company,  and 

in  the  year  lss:;  was  appointed  its  president.  In 
1858,  Josiah  Dawson,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia, name. I  a-  creditors  of  hi-  estate  Thomas 
Williamson, Mordecai  I..  1  >awson,and  William  Biddle. 
Alter  devising  marly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 

in  private  legacies,  the  remainder,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  executor-  among  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  and  the 
deserving  poor  of  Philadelphia,  This  distribution 
was  made  in  the  most  judicious  and  catholic  manner 
by  Mr.  Biddle   and   his  associates.      In 

Friends,  of  which  he  is  a  consistent  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Biddle  holds  a  prominent  place,  and  has  for 
many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  matters  connected 
with  the  education  of  its  younger  members. 

The  mere   enumeration    of  the  various    assi 

with    which    Mr.    Piddle    has   been    and    is   connected 

gives  hut  a  very  imperfect  estimate  of  the  public 

services  rendered  by  him.  In  each  of  these  he  was 
always  very  energetic.  This  was  -.en  in  the  zeal 
he  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Northwest 
Public  School,  in  his  services  upon  the  committee  of 
instruction  and  household  on  which  so  much  devolved 
in  the  opening  of  Girard  College,  and  in  the  active 

interest  he  ha-  SO  long  taken  in  all  departments  ol 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Biddle  is  a  delightful  friend,  full 
of  generous  sympathies,  yet  linn  in  his  convictions 
and  fearless  in  their  maintenance.  A  life  thus  spent 
in  public  service  has  been  rich  in  its  results,  and  Mr. 
Biddle,  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  has  lived  to 
see  many  of  the  institutions  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested in  early  life,  grown  to  an  extent  which  he  and 
hi-  associates  could  hardly  have   expected.      This  has 

been  noticeably  the  case  with  the  Girard  College,  the 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  both  its  departments,  and  in 
the  vast  development  "f  the  public  schools  in  this  city. 
Still  in  vigorous  health,  Mr.  Piddle  has  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  a  full  reward  tor  his  labors  in  these  re- 
-ull-.  in  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  h. 
and  in  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  he  is  uni- 
versally regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

ldcnt),  Samuel  fl  i  tool)  P.  Junes,  BenJ  . 

maker  (secretary  i,  Alexander  Blddl  nd,  Joseph  0. 

Torn] \.i    "  B.  Garrett,  John  T.  I 

i 

Richard  Cadbnr]  :  Clerk  and  Libra- 
rian. Benjamin  Hoopce  ;  apothecary,  J      '    B 


i  William  G  U  rrl  e  a hospital  for 

fifty-nine  years,  --'      In  1824  he  was  elected  clerk, 

librarian,  and  January,  1841,  steward,  which  office  he 
[g-natlon. 
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laide  S.  Thomas :  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Annie  It.  Banting ;  Physi- 
cians, Jacob  M.  l)u  Costa,  M.D.,  James  II.   Hutchinson.  M.D.,  Morris 

Longstreth,  M.D.,  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M  D  ;   Surg is,  William  Hunt, 

M.D.,  Thomas  George  Morton,  M.D.,  Richard  J.  Levis,  M  D  .  D   Hayes 

Agnew.M.D.;  Resident  Physicians,  Edward  S.  Mcllvatne,  M  D., 

T.  Levis,  51.H-,  Charles  M    P  Grayson,  M.D.,  William  Johnson  Taylor, 

M.D.  ;  Pathologist  and  Curator,  Mollis  Lungstreth.  Mil.;  Microscopist, 
Joseph  G.  Richardson,  M.D. 

Oul-Palient  Department.— Physicians,  Joseph  I    Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Jo- 
seph S.  Neff,  M.D.,  Henry  M.  Fisher,  M.D.,  John    F.  Ov  l.D      So 
geons,  Charles  T.  Hunter,  M.D.,  William  Ashbridge,  Ml',  William  C. 
Oox,  M.D. ;  William  B.  Hopkins,  M.D. ;  For  the  Eye  and  Ear.  George 
C.  Harlan,  M.D.;  Gynecological  Department,  Elliott  Richardson,  M.D. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane—  Physiciaiidn-l'hief  ami  Superintendent, 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.  (elected  1840,  'lied  Dec.  16, 1883).  Depart- 
ment for  Males:  First  Assistant  Physician,  J.  Preston  Jones,  M.D.; 
Second  Assistant  Physician,  William  H.  Baltics,  M.D. ;  Third  Assistant 
Physician,  Henry  M.  Wetherill,  M.D. ;  .Steward,  George  Jones.  Depart- 
ment for  Females:  First  Assistant  Physician,  William  P.  Moon,  M.D. ; 
Second  Assistant  Physician,  Henry  P..  Xuiicmakei ,  M.I'.;  .-..  e.  .;  i,  .1. 
seph  Jones;  Matron,  Anne  Jones:  Solicitors,  George  Biddle  and  A. 
Sydney  Biddle. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  served  the  institution  as  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  order  of  their  appointment,  together 
with  the  date  of  their  resignation  or  death,  and  their 
respective  periods  of  service  : 

Lloyd  Zachary,  elected  17*'l  ;  resigned  1753;  served  one  year  and   live 

months. 
Thomas  Bond,  elected  1751 ;  resigned  17S4  ;  served  thirty-two  years  and 

six  months. 
Phineas  Bond,  elected  1751;  died   1773;  served  twenty-one  years  and 

eight  months. 
Thomas  Cadwalad.-r,  elected   IT".  1  ;  resigned  1777  ;   served    twenty-five 


Samuel  Colbonn,  elected  1816;  ..signed  1821 ;  served  five  years. 
Joseph  Parrish,  elected   t  ,  red  twelve  years  and 

eight  in, mil,. 
Thomas  T.   Ilewsoii,  elected    ls|s;   resigned    Is:;:".;  serve, 1  sixteen  years 

and  live  months. 
John  Moore,  elected  ]  terved  nine  years. 

William  Trie,  . 

months. 

.lehll      \\    ll-Oll      M,,        ,:,,,.     |,     ,|       I  'I  ,.         e'      ,:       ,      1  ,  .     .     ,  , 


nil.-. 


Samuel    I'lestMU    M.»"ie,  elected  1 


ugtie.l  I  , :.'.  : 


John  Redman,  elected  1751;  resigned  1780;  serve. 1  twenty-eight  years 
and  six  months. 

William  Shippen,  elected  17S3;  resigned  177S;  served  twenty-five  years 
and  two  months. 

Cadwalader  Evans,  elected  1T.".:I ;  died  177,1:  served  fourteen  years  and 
one  month. 

John  Morgan,  elected    177:1,   resigned   1777;    re-elected    177s,   ,,.;_ i 

1783;  served  eight  veais  and  eleven  mouths. 

Charles  Moore,  elected  1773;  resigned  1771;  served  ten  □ ths 

Adam  Kuhn,  elected  1774,  resigned  1781  ;  re-elected  1732,  resigned 
1798  ;  served  twenty-two  years  and  six  mouths. 

Thomas  Parke,  elected  1777  ;  resigned  1823  ;  served  forty-live  years  and 
nine  months. 

James  Hutchinson,  elected  1777,  resigned  1778;  re-elected  1779,  re- 
signed 1793  ;  served  fifteen  years  (died). 

William  Shippen,  Jr.,  elected  1778,  resigned  1779;  re-elected  1791,  re- 
signed 1802  ;  served  eleven  years  and  eleven  months. 

John  Jones,  elected  17811;  died  1791  ;  served  eleven  years  and  one  mouth. 

Benjamin  Rush,  elected  1783 ;  died  lsi  :.  served  twenty-nine  years  and 
ten  mouths. 


Philip  Syng  Physick,  elected    1794;   resigned    1-K>;  served    I 

years  and  one  month. 
Benjamin  Smith  Bat  ton,  elected  179S ;  resigned  1815  ;  served 


.loin.  Iv.  Mitchell,  elected  1827;  resigned  1834;  served  sev 
Benjamin  II .  Coates,  elected   1S2S;  resigned  1841;  served  twelve  years 
1  nine  month-. 

Thomas    Han 

elei  ted  1--"':  reeig I  1839  ]    n  ved  ten  j 

Hugh  I,    Hodie,  elected  I  ,s  ;■;      ,]    I       1       ,-iv.    |    i  c. ,  nty-oue  years 

and  three  months. 
William  Rush,  elected  1834;  resigned  1S37;  served  three  v 

months. 
George  B.  Wood,  elected  1835;  resigned  Is.Vi;  -erved  twenty-three  years 

and  six  months. 
Jacob  Etandol]  b  ;  served  twelve  years  and  ten 

months. 
Gem    i     W      Veil  is,  elected  WIC;  resigned    1803;    served    twenty-seven 

Thomas  Stewardson,  elected  1838;  resigned  1845;  Berved seven  years. 

'!.!      D    M.igs,  elected  1838;  resigned  1849  ;  served  ten  years  and  ten 

months. 
i   Edward  Peace,  elected  1840;  resigned    1861      srved  twenty  years  and 

one  month. 
William  Pepper,  elected  1842;  resigned  1SSS;  served  sixte  I 

-even  months. 
William  W.  torhard,  elected  1845;  resigned  1868;  served  twenty-three 

years. 
Gi    rgel  Lei  led  1848;  resigned  1854 

Joseph  Carson,  elected  1.-49  :  resigned  I s:.4 ;  served  four  yean  .no I  ten 

months. 
John  Neill,  elected  1852 ;  resigned   l 

mi. nth. 

lie  years  and 

ei.v  oi  months. 

Jin.      ,i    I.  v  i,  ;..<;.    '■  : 

five  months. 
John   l.i-siie    Meigs,  elected  1859;   died  iss.2;  served  twenty-three 

Edward  Harts i  ig 1  1865  :  Berved  6 

nine  months. 
Francis  Gurney  Smith,  elected  1859;  resigned  1864;  served  five  years 

and  seven  months. 
Ad.linell  Hews,,,,,  el  cted  1861  ;  resigned  ls77. 

Willi. .11.    H.lllt,   eie,   1,     I 
1 

Jacob  M.  1',.  Costa,  el  i  ti  i  1865. 

Ill  .   .1-  and  two 


Jaiiie.  II.  Hutchins    :. 

J.  Aitken  Meigs,  elected  1868;  41 

Richard  J,  Levis,  elected  1871. 

1).  Hayes  Agnew,  el»  ted  1-77, 

Horrl    i  on(   tn  ft   i  lei  ted  1--1 
Arthur  V.  Meig-.  .  1"  led  1--.' 


John  Redman  Coxe. elected  1802;  resigned  1807;  served  four  years  and        'i'i,,.  successive  presidents  of  tin'  board  of  managers 

have  been  as  follows: 


Thomas  C.  James,  elected  1.-U7  ;  r.-.  nty-fivo  years 

and  ten  months. 
John  Syng  Horsey,  elected  1810;  died  1818;  served  eight  years  and  si\ 

.,,,,.,11... 
Joseph  ll.ii  ishorne,  elected  1810;  resigned  1821  ,  served  eleven  years  and 

John  C.  Otto,  elected  1813  ;  resigned  1835 ;  served  twee  t  j  . 


Ye 

Joshua  Crosby 

Benjamin  Franklin 



It     



Samuel  Howell 

Re]  nold  Keen 


.ie,    1  : 

2      Thomas  Stcwurdsou 10 

2::     John  Paul 3 

I  Lewis 5 

i  ce  Lew 6U 

;     Mordecal  I    Dawa  >n 16? J 

1       William  It,  Idle.  I  ■ 


HISTORY    OF    I'HILAI.F.I.HIIA 


The   City  Hospital.— Tin-    Board  ol    Health  was 
organized  in   1794,  and  pui  ih  Tavern 

on  the  west  side  of  the  floating  bridge  at  Market 
Street,  on  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Company.  This  was  used  for  hospital 
The  firsl  hospital  established  by  the  city 
was  in  1790  or  1 7!'7.    This  was  the  Wigwam  tavern, 

iol  ol  Race  Strei 
Schuylkill.  This  hospital  retained  the  name  of  the 
Wigwam  Hotel  for  several  years,  but  in  L805  in 
consequence  ol  the  complaints  made  by  the  citizens 
in  the  neighborhood  against  the  institution,  it  was 
.  the  Wi.ssahiekon  road,  near  where  the 
Ridge  road  and  Wallace  Street  now  intersect.    This 

plan-  was  Occupied  tWO  \  car-,  when  the  citizens  again 
rebelled  and  demanded  its  removal.  For  a  time  the 
city   was  without  a  hospital. 

In  1805  the  Board  of  Health  was  reorganized  and 

given  power  to  erect  a  new  hospital.  Under  this  au- 
thority the  board,  in  1807,  purchased  a  lot  of  ground 
on  the  east  side  of  Schuylkill  Fourth  [Nineteenth! 

i  the  intersection  of  Francis  Lane  Coates 
Street,  now  Fairmount  Avenue).  Here  v. 
and  finished,  in  I809,avery  complete  building  for  the 
purposes  designed.  The  hospital  extended  from  east 
to  west,  was  ]. laced  at  some  distance  from  the  line  of 
Francis  Lane,  so  as  not  to  expo-.,  the  public  to  undue 
danger.  The  whole  front  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  in  extent.  In  the  centre  was  the  man-ion 
house,  fift)  feet  front,  forty-two  feet  deep.  The  wings 
were  each  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by  twenty- 

leep,  and  two  stories  high.  There  wen- 
twenty  rooms  in  the  main  building  and  thirty-six  in 
the  wings,  exclusive  of  cellars  and  garrets.  A  piazza 
twelve  feet  broad  and  two  stories  high  extended  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  It  was  i  < 
Venetian  blinds  so  that  air  and  light  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  rooms  when  necessary,  and  also  that 
the  patient-  might  be  screened  from  publi 
tion.  These  verandas  were  so  unlike  the  appendages 
in  buildings,  outside  of  the  West  India 
islands,  that  thej  always  attracted  attention.  The 
■.'round-  wire   laid   out    with    tries,  grass,  shrubberies. 

and  Sowers.  The  apartments  were  well  ventilated, 
and  there  was  accommodation  for  tour  or  five  hundred 
persons.  The  principal  front  was  to  the  south.  But 
as  there  was  no  street  on  the  Bush  Hill  property  at 
that  time  nearer  than  Callowhill  Street,  the  principal 
trout  seen  by  the  public  wason  Francis  Lane.  By  the 
inizing  the  Hoard  of  1  lealth,  it  was 
directed  that  this  hospital  should  continue  tor  the  use 

il  -  and  Inn  nsbip-  oi    Noi  th- 

s,  Moy  ami  using,  S hwark,  and   Penn 

town-hip,  for  persons  residing  therein  who  shall  be 

afflicted  with  any  pestilential  or  contagion-  disease, 

i  epted.    Subsequently  the  i  sception  in  the 

I   allpOS    Was    repealed. 

By  the  consolidation  act  of  1854,  all  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  Board  of  Health, 


was  vested  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  laws 
governing  the  board  were  continued.  The  members 
of  the  board  were  to  be  elected  annually  by  citizens. 
in  that  was  afterward  changed.  The  city 
hospital,  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  was  city  property.  By  ordinance  of  May 
19,  1866,  the  board  was  directed  to  receive  in  the 
Municipal  Hospital,  which  was  the  new  name  given 
iblishment,  all  person-  afflicted  with  any 
or  infectious  disease  who  would  other- 
wise be  a  charge  upon  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
smallpox  patients  from  the  almshouse,  and  persons 
afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  sent 
from  the  county  prison.  In  time  the  continuation  of 
the  City  Hospital  at  Coates  and  Schuylkill  F'ourth 
dow  Nineteenth  Streets  became  objectionable  to 
the  residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  finally  a 
new  Bite  was  chosen,  which  at  thai  time  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  tar  out  ot  town  as  to  be  safe  from 
invasion  for  many  years.  The  place  chosen  was  upon 
ll.iii  Lane,  near  Twenty-first  Street.  Here  >■ 
a  substantial  structure  of  brownstone.  consisting  ot  a 
main  building  and  wings,  with  a  front  ol'  two  hun- 
dred and  eight\  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
mansard  roof.  The  new  municipal  hospital  was 
opened  for  patients  on  the  27th  of  April.  1865,  under 
the  management  ot  the  Board  ot  Health,  which  elects 
the  resident  physician  and  other  officers.  The  pres- 
ent hospital  is  erected  on  the  square  of  ground 
bounded  by  Lehigh  Avenue,  Huntingdon,  Twenty- 
first,  ami  Twenty-second  Streets. 

Christ  Church  Hospital.— Christ  Church 
wa-  founded  by  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  who  made  pro- 
vision  lor  it  in   his  will.      Dr.  Eearsley  died  .Ian.  16, 

177li,  and   this  charity   was   s i    after  begun.     His 

widow  died  in  177s.  and  Christ  Church  received  the 
remainder  of  the  bequest.  Ii  is  not  a  hospital  in  the 
now  received  meaning  of  the  word,  but  a  "  home  for 
poor,  distressed  women''  (widows  ol  clergymen  being 
preferred  before  all  others1,  communicants  of  the 
Protestant    Episcopal  church.     In  1784   eight   pen 

sinners  were  kept  in  the  old  building  on  Arch  Street, 
above  Third,  which  in  Dr.  Kearsley's  lifetime  had 
feu  tilted  up  as  an  infirmary,  and  twelve  others 
boarded  out.  In  1785  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  on 
Arch  Street.  Afterward  il  was  removed  to  Cherry 
Street,  south  side,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  where 
-  omfortable  brick  building  was  erected  for 
use  ot  the  hospital,  and  where  the  institu- 
tion remained  tor  several  years.    The  fund  becoming 

enlarged  by  judicious  care  and  by  a  legacy  from 
Joseph  Dobbins,  ot  South  Carolina,  the  trustees  pur- 
chased  a  large  tract  on  Belmont  Avenue,  Weal  Phil- 
adelphia, near   the  park,  and   erected  a  new  building. 

with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  inms 
corner-stone  was  hud  in  1856,  and  the  budding  occu- 
pied in  1861.      Ii   is  iwo  hundred  and  thirty   - 
long,  fifty    feet    deep,  and    lour  stones  in  height,  with 
a  chapel  ami  lulu  m 
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Three  of  the  trustees  are  chosen  annually  by  Christ 
Church,   and    the    remaining    three   by   St.   Peter's 
Church.     The  Rev.  Edmund  Roberts  is   at   present  | 
chaplain  of  the  hospital. 

The  Episcopal  Hospital.— The   erection   oi    the 
"Hospital  of    the  Protestant  Episcopal    Church    in 
Philadelphia"  was  first  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  i 
of  clergy  and   laity,  convened  by  Bishop  Potter,  on 
March  14,  1851.     John  Welsh  was  secretary  of  the 
meeting.     The  principles  on  which  this  charity  has 
ever  been  conducted  were  declared  immediately  upon 
its  organization,  viz.,  the  hospital  should  be  distin-  . 
guished  by  religious  influence,  applied  systematically 
to  all  its  inmates,  both   patients  and  attendants,  its 
managers  to  be  communicants,  and  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  them   to  be  clergymen  ;    patients  to  be  re-  j 
ceived  without  distinction  of  creed,  country,  or  color ;  ! 
regular  religious   ministrations  in  the  hospital  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under 
the  directions  of  the  bishop,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  private  services  of  other  ministers  should  not 
be   excluded   when   conscientiously   sought    for    by 
patients. 

Moved  thereto  by  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bacon  Stevens  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Mis.  E. 
H.  L.  Stout  and  Miss  Ann  Leamy,  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Leamy,  gave  to  the  hospital  about  five 
acres  of  ground  near  Front  Street  and  Lehigh  Ave- 
nue, together  with  the  family  mansion  house  thereon. 
The  hospital  was  opened  in  this  house  (which  is  still 
standing)  and  was  afterward  used  as  the  "  Bishop 
Potter  Memorial  House")  on  Dec.  11,  1852.  Addi- 
tional  ground  was  purchased,  giving  the  hospital  two 
entire  blocks. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  hospital  was  laid 
on  May  24,  I860,  the  Diocesan  Convention,  then  in 
session,  taking  a  recess  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 
Miss  Hollingsworth  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  chapel,  and  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Smith  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  a 
chaplaincy.  The  chapel  was  opened  on  May  27, 
1862.  The  hospital  was  opened  on  July  31,  1862,  to 
receive  at  once  two  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
United  States  soldiers,  and  five  hundred  and  seven 
soldiers  were  admitted  as  patients  before  the  govern- 
ment hospitals  were  prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies. 

About  1874  the  eastern  wing  was  erected,  complet- 
ing the  hospital  after  its  original  plan.  In  1883  a 
handsome  mission  building  was  erected  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds,  to  give  accommodations  for  the  exten- 
sive missionary  work,  schools  and  meetings,  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  hospital. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  each  year  an  offering  is  made 
in  all  the  parishes  tor  the  hospital,  and  averages  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  hospital  are  now  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  It  has  a  considerable  invested  fund, 
and  is  in  receipt  of  frequent  legacies  ami  donations. 
Among  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  aided  the  hos- 


pital by  devoted  labors,  magnificent  gifts,  or  bequests, 
mention  can  here  only  be  made  of  Miss  t  lra-b>  ,  win. 
endowed  the  "Hannah  Ward;"  Bishop  I  fire,  win. 
secured  subscriptions  ol  thirtj  thousand  dollars  for 
"incurables;"  George  Washington  Smith,  who  gave 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  lor  a  considerable  time 
before  his  death;  John  Welsh,  a  continuous  and 
generous  friend  of  this  institution;  and  the  Misses 
Biddle,  who  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  Chris- 
tian labors  in  the  hospital. 

The  following  are  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  : 

lit.  Kev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  1.1..D.,  prttid  I 
term  of  service  expiring  .January,  lss.".,  Kev.  I!.  Watson,  I'D..  Ke* 
Thomas  F.  Davies,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  A  Koggo,  D.D.,  B.  G.  Godfrey,  John  C. 
Browne,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Oliver  Landreth,  William  C.  Houston; 
term  of  service  expiring  January,  lssti,  Kev.  Henry  J.  .Mnit,,i,,  |..[i  , 
Rev.  Daniel  S.  Stiller,  D.D.,  Caspar  Morris,  M.D., George  Blight,  William 
K.  l..'|.'.',  \.nlie\\  II.  Miller,  Ch inlet.  Spencer,  John  Ashhui-st,  Jr.,  M.I).  : 
term  of  service  expiring  January,  lss7,  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D., 
Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  George  t'urrie,  D.l>  .  Edward 
Hartshorne,  MIL,  John  Welsh,  Alexander  Brown,  William  P.  Pop- 
per, J.  Vaughan  Merrick:  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jl 
Rev.  J.  A.  Childs,  D  D. 

Medical  Board—  Physicians,  Dr.  Morris  .1.  Lewis,  Dr.  Frederick  P. 
Henry,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fisher,  Dr.  Louis  Starr;  Surgeons,  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Nancrede,  Dr.  William  S.  Forhes,  Dr.  Chillies  T.  Hunter,  Dr.  John  II. 
Packard  ;  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgeons,  Dr.  Alhert  G.  Hevl,  Dr.  1! 
Alexander  Randall.  Dispensary  Staff:  Physicians,  Dr.  A.  K.  Minich,  Dr. 
James  M  Anders,  Dr.  D.J.  Milton  Miller;  Surgeons,  Dr.  J.  Henry  C. 
Simes,  Dr.  William  Barton  Hopkins,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Nelson,  Dr.  Charles 
31.  Seltzer.  Resident  Physicians,  Dr.  George  M.  Boyd,  Dr.  Charles  Clax- 
tou,  Dr.  W.  Wharton  Hollingsworth,  Dr.  J.  Kearsley  Mitchell  ;  Curator 
of  Pathological  Museum,  J.  Henry  C.  Simes,  M.D. ;  Chaplain,  Rai  Alex- 
ander B.  Crawford :  Superintendent,  s.  II.  Knight.  M.D.  Matron,  Was 
E.  A.  Lehman. 

The  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  an  incor- 
porated institution  at  Frankford,  supported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  founded  in 
1811,  and  a  constitution  adopted  in  June,  1813.  The 
buildings  were  finished  and  occupied  on  the  15th  of 
June,  L817. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital.— Clinical 
demonstrations  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  adjuncts  of  instruction  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  from  its  earliest  historj  .  I "  facl ,  an 
infirmary  had  been  established  within  the  walls  of  the 
college  in  May,  1825,  in  advance  of  the  lir.-t  session, 
and  on  the  !lth  ol  that  month,  Dr.  George  McClellan 
perfor 1  the  fust  surgical  operation  in  the  amphi- 
theatre.   The  clinical  system  was  further  developed 

alter  tin'  reorganization  of  the  faculty  in  1841,  and  the 

clinics  came  to  he  considered  the"  right  arm  of  the  col- 
lege." In  addition  to  the  clinics  at  the  college  itself, 
the  students  were  allowed  admission  to  tin-  I  Vnns\  1- 

vania  Hospital  and  to  Blockle)  Almshouse.     In  1848 

or  L84  I  one  or  two  rooms  were  rented,  located  over 
the  shop  of  a  stove-maker,  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Tenth  and  Sansom  Streets,  and  grave  cases  operated 
on  In-fore  the  class  were  afterward  conveyed  thither 
and  treated.  These  accommodations  becoming  insuf- 
ficient, tWO  lh.ni-  were  rented  in  a  bottling  establish- 
ment standing  on  tin'  ground  now  occupied  Dj  the 
I  n    the   course  ol    :i    lew 
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years  tliis  place  was  remodeled,  :in<l  a  comfortable 
miniature  hospital  was  created  1 1 

n  to  twenty  beds.    Tbe  hospital  thus 
organized  served  its  purpose  for  over  twenty   years. 

imodations  for  a  clinical 

hospital  became  more  and  more  ap 
lege  increased  in  Bize  and  importance,  and  in  I  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  in  this 
direction.  In  order  to  obtain  an  ideaof  the  success 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  undertaking  sub- 
scriptions were  called  for  then  and  there,  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  promised.  This  action,  on 
being  reported  to  the  trustees,  was  approved  bj  them, 
and  the)  determined  to  seek  an  appropriation  from 


era 


tture   of   one    hundred    thousand    dollars. 

-I    was  granted,   and   received   the 
Governor's  approval  April  9,  1878.    The  grant  was 

conditi 1   on   the  raising  ol   an  equal   sum   from 

private  Bources. 

As  the  result  of  a  confi  rem  e  between  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  the  faculty  and  the  alumni  « 

i  o  the  board  of  trustees,  in  April,  187  i.  Hem 
.M.  Phillips,  Asa   Packer,  and  James  Campbell  were 

appointed  a  finance  committee  I si   vi  sul 

and  the  payment  ol  subscriptions  for  the  projected 
hospital,  and  to  invest  the  funds  received  in  the 
manner  the)  should  deem  most  ad 

her  action  of  the  hoard  oi  trustees.     A 

ion,  bj    1.  V  .  U  i    thousand 

dollar-,  in  October,  1874,  on  the -condition,  among 


others,  that  the  hospital  should  be  finished  in  three 
years  from  the  date  ol  his  subscription,  infused  new 

activity  into  the  work.  A  committee  on  site  shortly 
afterward  reported  in  favor 

i.  in  the   rear  of  the  College,  and  on  April 
21,   1875,  a   lot    was    purchased   on   the  site  recom- 
mended, having  a  frontagl  <-et,  and  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  six  it 
price  being  forty-five  thousand  dollars.     In  March, 
1876,  the  adjoining  lot,  extending  east  tw< 
Sansom  Street,  was  bought  for  eight  thousand  dollars. 
\  committee  on  building  and  finance,  which  Buper- 
eein  June,  1875, adopted 
the  plans  tor  the  new  building  proposed  bj  Messrs. 
Furness  &  Bewil  ,  an  tutects,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  j  car.     ( in   the  4th  of 
November,  1875,  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, excluan  e  ol  <  he  heating 
and  plumbing  arrangements, 
was  let  to  John  Kctchum  for 
$94,787.93.      This    -urn    was 
afterward    increased   by    tin- 
adoption  of  changes  in  the 

-loned  principally 
bj  the  acquisition  of  the  east- 
ern lot  bordering  on  Sansom 
Strei  I  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  the  whole  build- 
ing was  under  roof,  and  on 
the  27th  of  April. 
structure  having 
tirely  completed,  was  formally 
transferred   by    the  building 

and  finance  commit 

I  'u  the  1st  of  May- 
it  was  thrown  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public.     The 

formal  opening  was  deterred 

until  Sept.  17.  Is77.  when  the 

inaugural  address  was  deliv- 
ered In  Dr.  li.  B.  Gardette, 
president  of  the  hoard  of 
trustees  ol  the  college,  before  the  trustees,  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  alumni,  and  the  invited  public,  and 
1  ir.  Joseph  Pancoast,  the  emeritus  professor  of  Anat- 
omy .  also  made  an  address 

The  cost  ol  tin'  building,  fully  equipped  and  fur- 
nished, up   to   the  time  when    it   "a-   occupied   by 

patients  was   $182,991.88,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  lots 

was  $53,000,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $185,919  B8. 

On  the  ttli  ot'  November,  1875,  a  request  was  made 

tor  an  additional   appropriation  of  slim, Imui  the 

State,  and  on  the  17th  ol  .lime.  1878,  nearly  three 
years  afterward,  the  act  appropriating  the  sum  was 
passed.      Bj  the  terms  of  the  act  the  money  was  t,,  lie 

en  t  liousand  dollars  a  year, 

and  at  tin'  present  time  (1884)  the  paymi 
progressing. 
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Among  the  large  subscriptions  from  private  sources 
or   corporations    may  be   mentioned   the    following: 

Henry  C.  Lea,  $5000;  Thomas  A.  Scott,  $5 1;   A. 

Whitney  &  Sons,  $5000;  Asa  Packer,  $5000;  A.  J. 
Drexel,$5000;  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.D.,  $5000 ;  estate 
of  Jesse  George,  deceased,  $5000,  to  winch  was  after- 
ward added  $2500;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  $5000; 

I.  V.  Williamson,  $50: ;  the  Philadelphia  Contribu- 

tionship  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  Losses  by 
by  Fire,  $5000  ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  $10,000. 

The  hospital  is  a  fine  brick  building,  immediately 
west  of  the  college,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
streets,  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  private  passage- 
way. It  is  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  square,  five 
stories  in  height,  and  is  designed  for  the  easy  accom- 
modation of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients. 
The  amphitheatre,  for  clinical  lectures,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  convenient  in  the  United  States.  A 
museum,  containing  casts  and  wax  models  of  inter- 
esting cases  treated  in  the  hospital,  was  established  in 
the  latter  part  of  1878,  and  is  maintained  at  an  ex- 
pense of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  connection 
with  the  hospital  is  an  out-patient  or  dispensary  de- 
partment of  the  college,  which  furnishes  much  valu- 
able material  for  clinical  instruction.  The  hospital 
building  contains  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  George  Mc- 
Clellan,  founder  of  the  college,  and  portraits  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  different  faculties. 

During  the  peried  from  Sept.  17,  1877,  to  Sept.  30, 
1878,  the  first  year  in  which  the  hospital  was  open, 
there  were  four  hundred  and  forty-one  patients  treated, 
at  an  expense  of  $11,S03.95,  the  receipts  from  the 
board  of  patients  and  the  sale  of  drugs  being  $7000.12. 
From  Oct.  1,  1878,  to  Sept.  30,  1879,  there  were  639 
patients  treated,  and  from  Oct.  1,  1879,  to  Sept.  30, 
1880,  943  patients.  During  1883  the  total  number  of 
cases  treated  was  1193,  of  whom  607  recovered,  426 
improved,  43  did  not  improve,  71  requested  discharge, 
and  46,  or  only  3.7  per  cent.,  died. 

In  the  dispensary  service,  or  out-patient  depart- 
ment, the  total  number  of  visits  was  twenty-eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  number 
of  physicians  employed,  twenty-one.  The  officers  of 
the  hospital  at  present  are  as  follows  : 

Surgeons,  Richard  J.  Levis,  M.D..O.H.  Atlis.M.  I).  .Joseph  I  learn,  M.  I)  , 
J.  M.  Barton,  MP.;  Physicians,  James  0.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Oliver  P.  Rex, 
M.D.,  J.  T.  Eskridge,  M.D.,  Joseph  s  Neff.M  D.j  Ophthalmic  Surgeon, 

Professor  William  Thorns M.I)   ;  Gyini>.-oh.(!i»ts,  John  ('.  Ha  c'osia,  J. 

Ewing  Hears,  Mil.;  Aural  Surgeon,  L.  Turnbull,  M.D.j   Pathologist, 

Morris  Loncstrelh.M.l'.  ;  Ro'idont  l'hvso  inns,  Malo.on  K    I'm  t . . 1 1,  M   I"  , 

surgeon;  Orville  Horwitz,  Ml),  physican ;  John   A.  Thomson,  M.D., 

physician ol  t ho  United  States  Marino  Hospital  Sorvi.-o;  Superintendent, 
John  L.  Kite. 

Wills  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  south  side 
of  Race  Street,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth, 
opposite  Logan  Square,  owes  its  foundation  to  the 
benevolence  of  James  Wills,  a  grocer,  who  died  iu 
1823,  and  by  his  last  will  bequeathed  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  sum  of  money,  which  at   the  comple- 


tion of  the  building  had  accumulated  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  live  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars.  Several  other  legacies  have  been  added 
to  the  fund,  which  is  under  control  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Trusts.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  April  2, 
1832,  and  the  hospital  opened  March  3, 1834.  The 
pavilions  were  dedicated  Oct.  11,  1875.  I'lie  hospital 
has  eighty  beds,  all  free. 

It  was  originally  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent blind  and  lame,  but  has  gradually  become  the 
most  extensive  hospital  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  During  tin- 
year  1881  nearly  six  thousand  patients  were  treated 
at  the  Wills  Hospital,  where  they  daily  receive  the 
gratuitous  services  of  eight  of  the  most  skillful  eye- 
surgeons  of  the  city. 

The  surgical  staff  consists  of  the  following  : 

Emeritus   Surgeons,  S.  Littell,  M.D.,  T.  G.  Morton,  M.D  ,  li.  J.  Levis, 

M.D.,  W.  Thomson,  M.l). ;  Attending  Surgeons,  II.  E.  G Iman,  M  l>, 

A.  H.  Hall,  Mli,  G.  C.  Harlan,  M.D,  I'.  D.  Keyser,  M.D  ,  «  W.  Mc- 
Clure,  M  11,  W.  K.  Noras  M.D  .  (I.  Straw  hridfro,  M.I),  II.  S. Scnell,  M.D. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  is  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Girard  Avenue  from  Sixteenth  to  Seventeenth  Streets. 
The  design  of  establishing  a  Catholic  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia originated  with  the  late  Bishop  Kenrick.  On 
Feb.  11, 1846,  he  appointed  an  executive  committee  to 
be  called  the  Council  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  to  establish  an  hospital.  This  effort  failed.  On 
Jan.  30,  1848,  Rev.  F.  J.  Barbelin,  S.J.,  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  called  a  meeting  of  that  congrega- 
tion for  that  evening  to  devise  means  of  relieving  the 
distressed  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  to  establish  a 
hospital.  The  society  was  formed, — Father  Barbelin, 
president;  Father  McMullen,  treasurer.  Property  on 
Locust  Street,  above  Eleventh,  was  purchased,  but 
the  sale  for  legal  reasons  was  not  consummated.  On 
Nov.  22,  1848,  the  title  for  the  institution  was  adopted 
as  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  <  >n  Jan.  9,  1849,  a  "  Ladies' 
Catholic  Hospital  Society"  was  organized  to  co- 
operate with  the  managers.  On  March  12,  1840,  a 
charter  was  obtained  by  tin-  managers.  On  April 
17th,  the  site  now  occupied  was  purchased  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  hut  additions  have  been  made  since 
to  the  original  purchase.  On  June  18,  1849,  the 
Sister.-  of  St.  Joseph  took  charge  of  the  hospital. 
Then  the  two-story  double  house  which  was  then  on 
the  ground  was  purchased.  In  the  first  year  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  patients  were  cared  for.  In 
May,  L852,  a  building  for  fever  patients  was  erected. 
On  July  11),  1860,  Bishop  Wood  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  extensive  buildings,  He  and  Verj  Rev.  Dr. 
Moriarty,  O.S.A.,  delivered  discourses.  On  \pnl 
27,  1864,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  -ranted  to  the 
Sisters  oi  <  lharitj  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  at  tin-  linn-  of  their  erec- 
tion was  as  follows:  West  wing,  in  L  861,  cos  t  $24,000 ; 
Central  wing,  in  1867,  cost  J67.000  I  ist  win-,  in 
1876,  cost  - 

According  to  the  annual  report  lor  1888,  the  mini- 
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ber  of  patients  admitted  to  the  medical  and  Burgical 
wards  was  ,'  if  these  47?  ients,  and 

297  were  treated  withoul  any  charge.    The  results  of 

q1  of  tl ases  were  as  follows  :  I  discharged 

cured,  597;  relieved,  19;  removed  before  any  definite 
result,  15;  died,  49;  remaining  in  the  hospital,  95. 
;-  of  the  dispensary  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion .-how  thai  during  the  year  1883  the  number  of 
upplied  with  gratuitous  treatment  amounted 
to  3130.    The  Dumber  of  free  prescriptions  given  was 

6  110  St.  JoS(  ph's  Hospital  is  under  the  rare  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  skillful  and  well-trained 
inn-.-,  makings  specialty  of  hospital  service.  Sister 
Mary  Rose  is  the  sister  in  charge. 

This  hospital  will  favorably  compare  with  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  city , being  noted  tor  the  healthful 
r 1 1 -  —  ol  its  location,  pleasant  surroundings,  thorough 
ventilation,  and  handsome  appointments.  The  wards, 
numbering  eight,  are  large,  airy,  and  cheerful,  accom- 
modating comfortably  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
patients.     The   private   re is,  sixty-four   in   number, 

handsomely  furnished,  some  connecting  with  private 

baths,  and  all  affording  every  comfort,  are  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  bouse.  The  hospital  i-  catholic 
in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term,  admitting  all 
without  regard  to  nationality,  creed,  or  color,  and  ac- 
cording to  even  one  the  consolation  of  his  own 
spiritual  adviser,  no  matter  what  the  religion  hi'  maj 
[Mi'--.     I-  is  also  catholic  in  its  charities,  giving  to 

all  who  may  apply  for  relief  as  tar  as  its- means  will 
allow. 

Hoard  of  Manager*.-  President, ;  Vice-President,  Very  ltev. 

\    i;   i>]  li.-i     s, ,  i  .-t:iry,  Robert  B. 
l.'-epli  A.  Donnelly,  Fran.i-  A.  Jii.x.l.  1 1  run 

Piufcr  the  Direction.  -The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  SI   J   teph     Sistei  Coi 
i  servant. 

!/■    ...it    /;.■.!..!      I'lo-i   i.iii-.    In     Willi:, tii    \      Kiating,    Dr.   fieorgc 
Morehouse,  Dr.  John  J.  Reese,  Di   J    M    Keating;  Surgeons, Dr.  John 
Di   John  H.  Packard,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Boker,  Dr.  Robert  B. 
b  i  i. in    in     V.G    Bonrnonvllle     P  Dr.  J 

:  .      ■  D 

John  .1.  ALwanl   i     Si. li.it, I,,  lliinv  1'    .'.  l.man,  Jr. 


Woman's  Hospital,  corner  of  North  College  Ave- 
nue ami   Twenty-sec I   Street,  was  established  in 

Connection    with    the  Woman'-  Medical  Col 

for  the  purpose  of  affording  clinical  facilities 
to  -Hide ui-  of  the  institution.  It  occupied  until  1874 
a  portion  of  the  college  building,  but  since  the  erec 
tion  of  the  new  building  for  the  latter  the  premises 

formerly  occupied  by  the  college  have  I a  assigned 

to    the    hospital.     Over    four    thousand    patients   are 
treated  annually  in  this   hospital,  which    is  under  the 

supervision  of  a  board  ol  twenty  four  mai 

Mi».  Rachol  C. 

D 
Inlta  B.  Tvii.i, 

In  Is? 2  the  Training  8cl 1  for  Nurses  was  endowed 

ami  a  course  of  nursing  instituted,  to  he  L-i\,  n  bj  the 

resident  physician    in  the  spring  ami  aut 0  "I    each 


year,   to  supplement   the   practical    training   in   the 

ward-.  A  diet-kitchen  was  also  established  for  in- 
struction iu  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  course  of  Woman-  Hospital 
hi  tore-  on  nursing,  lectures  on  special  subjects  are 
given  by  Philadelphia  physicians,  among  whom  may 
he  mentioned  I>r-.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Albert  II.  Smith, 
Harrison    Allen.    W.  W.    K  son,  James 

i '.  Wilson,  Edward  E.  Montgomery,  John  II.  Ash  burst, 
Jr..  EM  ward  T.  Bruen,  William  Pepper,  and  others. 

The  Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse  Society  No. 
126  North  Eleventh  Street,  corner  of  Cherry)  was 
founded  in  1828.  The  institution  is  supported  wholly 
by  private  subscription.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  the  instruction  of  nurses,  attendance  upon  in- 
digent women  at  their  own  homes  in  their  confine- 
ment, and  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women 
at  the  bi-weekly  clinic,  with  hospital  care  where  it  is 
required. 

Officer*.—  President.  Ellwood  Wilson,  M.D.;  Vice-Presidents,  DlUvjn 
Parrish  and  [saac  S.  Williams;  Treasurer,  Paoamore  Wil 

retary,  John  T.  Ward;  Managers,  John  ('arrow,  Henry  A.  M v,  Henry 

M    Laing,  Samuel    I.     t'n\.   Tli    ma-    I.    i.ii;.-[».    ,    I     I'    I  ..nar.l,  Thomas 

i  I  ult. m,  Anna  M.  Child,  Elizabeth  F. 

.  -  ward,  Kath- 
arine M.  Phillips;  Lady  Visitors,  Mrs  M.  Fulton,  Mrs.  K.  F.  A.  Cooper, 
Mr-.  A,  M. Child,  Mrs. Sophia  M.  U 

Eliza   B.    Hill,   Mrs    Sarah    Millvain,    Mrs     Elizabeth    S.    Haines,    Mrs. 

■    Phillips,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Conard,  Mrs.  Gnlielma  M.  Jones. 
Mi*   Sarah  K     Caggart,  >i,      Una   U    Bi 
M      ner.Mi      Mli.,   Mis.  Hannah  11.  Jenkl 
Miss  Rebecca  Gobn  i  in 

Consulting  Plijsi.-ian,  Klhvood  Wilson,  U  1'-:   Princi- 
...  bus  ..     lllei    M  I'..  Albert  II.  Smith, 
Vssiatanl    Physicians,    lifted    Whclen,   M  It..  Washington   H.  Baker, 
M  n.-    ii   M,  Dowell,  M  I..  lohn  C   Da  I    sta    U  D  .  Jn 

.    Win,-  O'Neil,  Mi'.'  barlet    I     Wirgmai  .  MI'.  Daiile 
tt.D,]     fl     II    1 M   I'.,  II.  I'.  Thompson,  M.D. 

The  Preston  Retreat  (Hamilton  Street,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Streets)  was  ibunded  in 

1836.      It    is  supported    by  income   from  an  i 

by  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  who  died  in  1836,  and  is  a 
lying-in  charily  for  married  women  of  good  charac- 
ter but  in  indigent  circumstances.  I'he  use  of  the 
building  was  lor  many  years  allowed  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Foster  Home  Association.  It  was  first 
opened  as  a  lying-in  hospital  in  1866, and  during  thai 
year  received  forty  patients. 

i. ..•[.,  1 1.  .in..  ..  . 

1.  \.  II. .my  llii....!!.      MM,       '  [ward  H.  Ogden, 

1  ii    C.    it..  .1.  John    Roi I.  J 

Shipley,  Joseph  B    rowna  nd,  Henry  .  lose]  Ii  H.  Trotter. 

George  Thomas,  M.D.,  J.  Preston  Thomas,  J 

w     Wharton,  J     Prioe  Wotherill;    President,    Ell 

.1  -  I  !  ,     I    -  .,,1   I'riee;   I'hys- 

01 
man,  B    \    r   Pi  an  se,  I  llw.  nd  «  i  llerslie  Wal- 

lace, All... it  ii.  Smith. 

The  German  Hospital.— As  earl)  a-  1850  the  citi- 
zens ..i  German  birth  and  de-cent   in  Philadelphia 
d  to  establish  a  hospital.    On  April  2, 18G0, 

a  charier  W8S  obtained  from  tin  Legislature,  and  tin' 
fn-l  i ting  was  held   under   it  on   M:i\    ll'th  of  the 

same    3 ear.     The   i  ieiniaii   I [ospital  of  the  <  litj   ol 
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Philadelphia  was  duly  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  Joseph  M.  Kelt-hard,1  president;  Jacob  Muel- 
ler, vice-president;  Francis  M.  Drexel,  treasurer;  M. 
Richards  Muckle.  secretary  ;  and  Frederick  R.  Hej  cr. 
attorney. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  suitable 
location  for  the  hospital,  which  shortly  afterward 
recommended  the  country  residence  of  the  Norris 
family,  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Norris  Streets,  which 
was  bought  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  deed 
being  signed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1861.  Its  extent 
was  nearly  three  acres,  and  the  building  on  it  seemed 
well  suited  for  the  necessary  wants  of  a  hospital.  In 
August,  1804,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  eight- 
tenths  perches  of  land  were  bought  of  Peter  Van  Pelt 
for  four  thousand  dollars,  in  order  to  secure  an  un- 
broken front  on  Twentieth  Street. 

The  corporation  received  at  that  time  its  first  lega- 
cies, namely,  from  the  estate  of  F.  M.  Drexel  two 
thousand  dollars,  F.  L.  John  one  thousand  dollars,  J. 
H.  Ullmau  two  thousand  dollars,  and  a  donation 
from  Mary  de  B.  Brown  of  one  thousand  dollars.  A 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  April,  1861, 
whose  efforts  were  most  effectual  in  assisting  in  raising 
a  portion  of  the  purchase  money.  The  managers  had 
at  that  time  finished  their  preparations  for  throwing 
doors  open  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
government  in  its  need  for  comfortable  hospital  ac- 
commodations, the  entire  establishment  was  leased  to 
the  United  States  for  a  nominal  sum,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  The  corporation  did  not  get  possession  of 
its  property  until  July  31,  1860,  and  in  the  same  year, 
on  Thanksgiving  day,  Nov.  29,  1866,  its  doors  were 
opened  to  the  sick.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
building,  being  old,  would  soon  need  extensive  re- 
pairs, and  at  the  same  time  the  locality  did  not  appear 
to  be  central  enough.  It  was  then  thought  wise  to 
look  out  for  a  better  location.  The  handsome  man- 
sion of  the  Misses  Davidson,  at  the  corner  of  Corin- 
thian and  Girard  Avenues,  being  then  offered  for  sale, 
was  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1872  for  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  possession  was  taken, 
and  over  fifty  patients  were  domiciled  in  the  bouse. 
It  was  decided  to  remodel  the  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarge  it  very  considerably.  In  May, 
1874,  the  new  plans  were  submitted  to  the  man- 
agers and  universally  approved.  Building  was  soon 
commenced,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  part  of  the  new  building  could  be  utilized. 
The  very  extensive  outlays  for  the  building  and  for  its 
improvement  were  partly  defrayed  by  donations  anil 
legacies  which  the  hospital  was  favored  with,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  very  liberal  endowments 
for  two  beds,  presented  by  Isaiah  V.  Williamson. 

1  Resigned  Jan.  27,  1869,  and  John  I>.  Lankenau  was  n 


On  the  20th  of  October,  1875,  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  finished  buildings  took  place,  and  since  thai 
time  the  hospital  has  been  steadily  advancing  in 
favor,  and  anxious  and  willing  to  afford  rebel'  to  the 
poor  and  wounded,  as  far  as  the  limited  mean-  of  its 
treasury  would  allow.  The  old  hospital  lot,  on  the 
corner  of  Twentieth  and  Norris  Streets,  was  sold  at 
auction  on  the  2d  of  November,  1879,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  amount  realized  being  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars,  which  sum  enabled  the  managers  to  pay  off 
the  mortgages  on  the  new  hospital  lot,  and  with  the 
balance  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  make  the 
first  permanent  investment. 

A  considerable  piece  of  ground,  bought  from  the 
city,  has  been  given  to  the  hospital  corporation,  and 
additional  buildings  are  likewise  in  contemplation, 
which  will  also  be  presented  to  the  corporation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1S82,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  new 
charter,  and,  after  several  preliminary  meetings,  the 
new  charter  was  duly  signed  and  approved  Dec.  2, 
1882.  This  new  charter  went  into  effect  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1883. 

Offia  rs  for  1883—  President,  John  D.  Lank.  . 
Richards*  Muckle;   Secretary,  William  X.  Mencke;   Treasurer,  C.  A. 
Woerwsg  ;  Solicitor,  Jo.epli   G.   Rosen^ai ten  ;  Board  ol   Trustees,  Rev. 
Or.  V  .  .1.  .Mann,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth,  Rev.  F.  Wischan,  .1.  C.  File,  Chris- 
tian Gross,  J.  Henry  Tilge,  John  D.  Lankenau,  William 
Charles  H.  Meyer,  M.  R.  Muckle,  H.  D.  Justi,  Joseph  Neumann,  G.  A. 
Sclnvarz,  A.  Weihenmayer,  Anton  Winters,  John   ('.  Yea 
Board,  Physicians,  Vlam  Trau,  M.D.,  J.  Solis  Cohen,  M.D.,  George  w. 
Vogler,  M  II.,  Frank  Woodbury,  31.D.  ;  Surgeons,  Ferdi.   I 
M.D.,  Marcus  Franklin,  M.D.,  James  Collins,  M  D.,  James  M.  Barton, 
M.D. :  Oculist  and  Aurist,  Charles  S.  Turnbull ;  Resident  Physicians,  J. 
S.    Miller,    M.D.,   A.    B.  Hirsch,   M.D.;    Steward,    Richard    Naumann; 
Matron,  lleiriette  Naumann. 

The  officers  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Ger- 
man Hospital  are  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  John  Bower;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  C.  Benkert ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  Ilassold;  Seerelaiy,  Mrs.  I! 

Secretary,  Mrs  Clir.  I.udy ;  Directors,  Mrs.  Schwartz,  Mr?.  Berlinger, 
Mi-     \ .  v. ,   Mrs.  Dauber,  Mrs.  Nier,  Mis    Schmidt,  Mi-    Kaiser, 

Mrs.  Fischer,  Mrs.  Maisch,  Mrs.  Plat/.or,  Mr...  oppri  ru.mii,  NI  i  ^.  ko]h, 
Mrs.  Engel,  Mrs.  Mann,  Mrs.  Wolters. 

The  Philadelphia  Hospital  (Woodland  Avenue 
[Darby  road],  below  Walnut  Street)  is  a  branch  of 
the  Blockley  Almshouse,  and  is  under  the  charge  "I 
the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  relief  and  employ- 
ment of   the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     It 

embraces  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  wards,  to- 
gether with  a  children's  asylum.  The  insane  hos- 
pital is  under  the  charge  of  a  medical  superintendent, 
with  assistants. 

The  appropriation  ot  the  Guardians  of  the  1' :  lor 

1882  was  as  follows: 

Hospital  department,  S    ' 

asylum,  Si4f>7;  house  gc  i, 

.  and  Blockley  estate,  811,627;  out-door  CX|  I  I 

[160 [Cost  ofMarston  Sti  I  tl 

Qftcera  of  th 
John    Ruhl ;  Secrete  I  mas   Blddla, 

i:   i  i,  i]  man,  Patrick  K.  Daly,  lohn  B 
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•'"   ■'  'I    M..rtr,.-, 

rt.John  Buhl,  William  B 
rt,     B    Smitl      Pi 

""■'"•  D 

Igent,  a    D   M   I  eldwell;  i 
I 
Hospital  Warden,  T.  N    U  Lauglilin.      \- 

w-  M    P  '  Ifi   Id,  Jl  .  Dl   J   «    White,  .li  , 

M     D    M  i      W.  W    Hen.,.,!,-,   li, 

in   .'.  I..  Ludlow,  Mr.  William  Pepper,  Di 
B 
Un.Dr.J    B  Wall 

I 'i    II.  T.  Pormad. 

The  Howard  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  In- 
curables No.  L518  and  1520  Lombard  Street)  was 
founded  Maj  !.  1853,  and  incorporated  Maj  8,  1854. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  deserving 
poor,     tt  is  unsectarian,  and  depends  for  its  support 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  benei 
I;  receives  no  aid  from  the  State. 

Its  medical  department  is  organized  on  th<    spi 
cialty  system;  each  physician  devoting  himselt  tothe 
treatment  of  a  special  class  of  diseases,  and  experi- 
showD  the  great  value  of  this  method. 


1  '    '''"'  '    ■■  ■  ■    ...  Il.nr.i   D  Sber- 

rcnl;  s..,-,,t.,.y,  \v,ih„„  H    Olaxtoo ;  Physicians,  Dra.  Joseph  Elapp 
;""'  "  '  I        i    H    ,.  i  in  Brad- 

ford, Robert  It    Hamill.T  C.Eich,  and  John    M.  Taylor,  diseases  of 
'  lales  ;  Ore 

-  E.  Mills,  and  J.  T.  l.-i Ke,  diseases  of 

0     ■;  S    Harper,  fevera;   i 

bnll,  Charles  S.Tnrnbull, and  Franklin   i  .  ,ile  eye 

:....,  md  Henry  M 

■"■■■  Surg s,  Oscar  H.  Allie,  U  D,  George  McClellan    U  D 

'     HI  I,  M.D. 

The  Charity  Hospital  (1832  Hamilton  Street    was 

red  in   1858,  and  is  supported  by  private 

scription.     Daily  clinics  are   held   in   the  hospital, 

where  advice  and  medicine  are  given  gratuitously  to 

the  worthy  poor. 

The  Jewish  Hospital  (Olney  road,  mar  York 

pike,  in  the   I  w<  oty-second  Ward    was  organized  in 

1865,  and  admits  all  sufferers  from   hod. 

regardless  of  religious   beliefs,  sex,   or   nationality! 

The  institution  occupied  for  many  years  buildings  at 

Westminster  Avenue  and  Haverford  road.    The  lot 

now  occupied  was  purchased  in  1872,  and 

■  stoneof  a  hospital  building  laid  October 

:'lh  "'  ,1"'  -:""1,  year,     li  was  readj  for  patients  in 

l  ^7 1.    The  association  also  has  under  its  charge  and 

supports  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  Israelites.'    The 

P  tal  buildings  was  about  one  hundred 

i  and   is  supported  by  v,,rl  '    , ,        " "'••-■•■-.  "-,■  unew  btreet,  Uermantown] 

'       eyeandear.     tt  is  supported  by  public  contributions. 


U.rahem  Gold- 
smith ;  Treasurer,  Augusl 

-   Alfred  T.  Jones,  Abi 
E.  Hantaan,  lean   Kohn,  Aaron  I 

siui.'ii  Mi. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  (corner  of  Powelton 
nd  Thirty-ninth  Street,  West  Philadelphia) 
undation  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee '" -' 

At  that  time  Professor  Courtland  - 

the  institution,  if  it  should  he  formed 

of   ground,  upon   which   were  his    mansion   and   the 

Courtland  Saunders  [nstitul 

the  offer  was  so  liberal  that  a  valuable 
property,  worth  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars,  came 
'"'"  th*'l'"--  -  ofthe  hospital  for 

a  small  sum.  In  1871,  obtaining  a  charter,  John  A. 
Brown,  of  this  city,  made  a  liberal  donation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  hospital,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  to  its  support.    The  hospital 

mally  opened  July  1,  L872.  It  provides  medical  and 
surgical  aid  and  nursing  for  the  sick  and  disabled, 

without  distinction  as  to  creed,  country,  or 

is  managed  by  the  following  ofE 

''"'  M  ''•  '"'    '  '.  William  G. 

Porter,  M.D      \ 
Patten   ...  M.D,  J 

M  ti.:  Physicians  foi  Diseases  peculiar  to  B 

"■'"■"''  lMcl    '  '    D.j  Anrist,  Charles  H 

MiiruHt,  .M.|.  . 

Physicians,  Alexandci  Marey.Ji  .  81  D 

-  it  Dtpavtmmt.— Surgeons,   II.  M    Perrj 
Dulles,M  Dj  Physicians,  Abnei   1.  Chase,  M.n.w  ..  Barrett   U  D 

•y.  Charles  T.aOert  i 
Superintendent,  John  A.  E.  U„ik  ;  Matron,  Mary  E.  Fondersmlth. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  (corner  of  Frankford  Avenue 
and  Palm,,.  Street  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  i  - 
Francis,  and  is  entirely  supported'  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. It  was  founded  in  1866,  and  patients  of 
all  creeds  are  reci  ived.  [n  connection  with  th< 
pital  there  is  a  dispensary,  which  gives  relief  to  out- 
door sick. 

Dr  W 

i:   l>   w.i.kwo  J,  Di  ,,r  _, 

l.»kll.lS..;     >„,,,      „„.     |M      J      |l 

>*,Dr' 

u''"""   ""' '•   ' 

.    Resident   Physlclai 

Mary  Borron ■  Solicitor,  Bon   Benjamin  II 

Brawstl  IT, 
DndM  "  Third  Order  of  St  Francis. 

The    Germantown    Dispensary    and    Hospital 
Shoemaker  Lane,  mar  Ch 
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Officers. — President,  .Tames  E.  Rhoads, 
Morris;  Treasurer,  S.  Harvey  Thomas; 

M.D.,  John  S.  Haines,  Elliston  Perol  M<nri».  Owen  J  Wlstei  M  D., 
Charles  Spencer,  F.   Mortimer  Lewis,  Thorn; 

1  ittle,  8  il.irvey  Thomas,  Galloway  ('.  Mot 11-.  I 'hi  lip  i'.  Gai  i.-tt,  l-'ianci- 
B.  Reeves,  T.  Charlton  Henry,  William  H.  Haines,  William  E.  S.  Baker; 
AttendlngPhysiri.nl.-    \icjm-i-  V.  Muller,  M.D.,  R.  W.   Dea  M   D., 

Edward  F.  Garrett,  M.D  ,  C.  S.  Withers ,  M  D.j  Besidi 

McClnny  Badcliffe,  U  I' 


The  Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for 
Nervous  Diseases  was  organized  in  October,  1867, 
and  incorporated  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  institution  occupies  a  large  building,  purchased 
in  1872,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and 
Summer  Streets,  and  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  America.  The  hos- 
pital was  originally  established  on  South  Ninth  Street. 

Officer*. — President,  Edward  Hopper;  Secretary,  Alfred  Jones;  Treas- 
urer, A.  11.  Williams;  Managers,  Edward  Hopper,  Dillwyn  I'arri-h, 
Joseph  C  Turnpenny,]  coll;  Green,  M.D.,  Richard  K.  Belts,  Alfred 
J,  in.--,  Krai  i  kin  T,i\  l--r.  l.i.  h  I  -ui-.  \\  ill,  in,  i  Mint';,  S.iniu.d  Eisher 
Oorliea,  Robert  B.  Cot  1  ird  H  ,  A  1  B  W  lliams;  Attend- 
ing Sorg -.  Thi  in  1-  G.  Morton,  M  n  ,  II  Ei  neat  Goodman,  M.D.,  Wil- 
liam Hunt,  M  1'.;  Attending  Physicians,  S.  Weil  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Whar- 
ton Sinkler.  M.I).,  Rol.ert  H.   Alison;   Assistant   Surg. -     \\..-l,ii     I    . 

H.Baker,  M.D,  Joseph  M.  Fox,  M.tl.,  M.  Frank  Kirkl.ri.h-,  M  I'. 

The  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (on  the  south  side  of  Spruce  Street,  between 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth  Streetsj  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1871.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1872, 
the  State  Legislature  appropriated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  hos- 
pital, on  condition  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  raised  by  subscription,  and 
that  two  hundred  free  beds  should  always  be  main- 
tained. The  prescribed  amount  was  raised,  and  on 
April  9,  1873,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
was  appropriated,  on  condition  that  the  University 
would  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  sup- 
port two  hundred  more  free  beds.  This  amount  was 
also  raised,  and,  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  State  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  subscriptions,  the  sums  were  taken  to  begin  the 
building.     In  May,  1872,  City  Councils  granted  a  lot 

of  ground  for  the  site,  and  work  was  s 1  alter  begun. 

On  June  4, 1874,  the  main  building  and  west  pavilion, 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
patients,  were  completed,  and  formally  dedicated. 
The  hospital  occupies  a  lot  of  ground  fronting  seven 
hundred  feet  on  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  on  Thirty-fourth  ami  Thirty- 
sixth  Streets.  It  is  directly  south  of  the  collegiate 
building  of  the  University.  The  exterior  walls  are 
of  green  serpentine,  with  stone  of  other  colors.  The 
hospital  is  entirely  free  to  all  patients  needing  it- 
services  who  are  residents  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  managers  arc  Eli  K. 
Price,  president;  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  vice-president; 
Richard  Wood,  secretary;  and  Wharton  Baker, 
treasurer.      Officers  of  the   contributors:    Alfred   G. 


;  Secretary,  Galloway C.       I'.aker,  president  ;  Cadwalader  Piddle,  treasurer;  and 
Horace  T.  Evans,  secretary . 


Alfr.-.l  Still.-,  MO.  l.I.  I. ,  pr.  r,— .,r  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine; William  Pepper,  M.D,  LL.D,  professoi  of  Clinical  Medicine;  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  M  D,  l.I.  D,  professor  of  Clinical  Snrgery;  William 
Goodell,  .M.h  ,  1  James  T.  ion,  Ml'  . 

drl. id   tnatomy ;  John  AshhurSt, 
Jr,M.D,pr.d 

-ii  iwl-iilg.-.  Ml'  .  .-lini- 

I  in-.:.-  -  .-I  Mo-  Ear;  Horatio  1     \\ 1.  M.D,  LI    1 

1.  -:   Louis  A.  Duhring,  M.D. ,  clini- 

cal professor  of  Skin   Diseases;  Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D.,  Edward  T. 
Bruen,  M  D,L  uls  Starr,  M  D,  .-  istant  physicians    Charles  T.  Hunter, 

M.D,  J.  William  White,  Ml'..  II  I:  win. 11. -11.  M  D  .  Richard  11  Harte, 
M.D,  assistant  surgeons;  Frederick  0.  Sheppard,  M.D.,  assistant  gynse- 

■  ...  1  0  lii-i.-v,  Mli  .  1    istanl  .-pi. th. .in...'  -1. 
M.  L.  Ziegler,   M  D  .  tanl    Rural    -....■---.     Hemy    '■■■- 

-      1  ,,-     ih-rin.it. . !ogi-t  ;    li.-njaniill     F,     II. mi.  II,     Ml',    -iip-iui- 

tendent   of  the   l...-pital;  Charles    W.Iiiill.-    M 
William  E.  Hugh.-,  M  I' .  111.  di.  ,1   registrar;  Henry  El 
pathologist;  .Tudson    Daland,  M.D,  curator;  Gwillym   G,   Davis,  111', 
Surgical  am.  -lhili/er;    1!    « '.  llii-l,    St.]  tt.D,  Josi  |  I 

-;  -i   c     i- -i       -    i-i.-.-r  i, in-.  .1 phi     I;.. c. -is,  apothecary. 

.-. .      .  I, arli  i  '1.  II....I.  i.  M  |. ,    biel     I 
-.null.  1    I'.  Ki-1   \ .  M.h  ,  i  l.u-f  ..t  III.-   I> :-i  ... 
eases  of  the  Eye;  Walter  M.  L.  Ziegler,  M.D.,  chief  of  il 
for  Diseases  of  tin-  Ear;  Benjamin  I-    Ila.-r.  M.D.,  chief  of  it.,-   |ii-p.-n- 
sary  for  Diseases  of  Women  ;  He  Forrest  Willarl.  M.H  ,  A   Sydney  Rob- 
erts, M.D,  surgeons  in  the  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  ;  -I.  William  Whit..-, 
M.D,  chief  of  the  Dispensary  fin    Y.-n.-r.-al    lii-i-a-.--.  John    II     Mn  —  .-r, 
M.D,  chief  of  the   Medical  Dispensary  ;   Lor.is  Slai  r,  M.D,  chief  of  the 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of   Children  .  Carl  Belli  r,  M.D,  i  hi.  l  ol    the 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat;  Francis  X.  Dercum,  M.D, chief 
of  the  Dispensary  for  Nervous  Diseases;  II   w    Stelwagon,  M.D.,  chief 
of  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin;   Lewis  H.  Kiik.  M  I '  .  \\  . 
Ham  E,  Hughes,  M.D,  as-istant  physicians  in  Ihe   Medical  Di-pi-nsary  ; 
Holling8WOrth  Neill,  M  H  ,  William  Hart -n   Hopkins,  .M.D,  Richard  n. 
Halt.-.  M.D..  char!-  -  W.  Dulles,  M   D.,assistnnt  surgeon.-  in  the  Suigical 
Dispensarj  :  William  I.  Taylor,  M.D  .  VI  illiam  A.  Dai  -   mo.  assistant 
physicians  in  the  Dispensary  foi  Diseases  of  Women;  James  Wallaoe, 
M.D,  G.  E.  De  Schweinitz,  M.D,  assistant  physii  lane  in  th 
for  Diseases  of  the   Eye;  James    Sendrie    Lloyd,  M  D,  assistant   physi- 
cian in  the  Dispensary  fbi  Nervous  Diseases;  I:  berl  II    Hamill,  M  D  . 
assistant  physician  in  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  J.Madi- 
son Taylor,  M.D,  Thomas  B   v  Is.  ...  M  D  ,  assistant  surgeons  in  the 
Dispensary  for  Venereal   Diseases;  James  Sheets, M.D.,  w.  R,  Hoch, 
p!iv-i. ia  ii-  t-.  lln-  In   i  -  ;  :       1 -    f  the  Throat. 


The  Home  for  Consumptives,  designed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  destitute  and  homeless  afflicted 
with  that  terrible  ami  fatal  malady,  consumption,  was 
established  by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission  in  .March.  1876,  and  since  that  time 
nearly  six  hundred  patients  have  been  adopted  as 
beneficiaries.  The  House  of  Mercy,  No.  411  Spruce 
Street,  the  greater   portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 

purposes  of  a  home,  was  opened  April  1,  1S77. 

'1'lie  home  is  not  so  much  a  hospital,  confining  its 
beneficence  to  the  inmates  actually  within  its  walls, 
as  a  central  ministering  agency,  from  which,  through 
its  system  of  out-door  relief,  the  poor  consumptives 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  may  lie  properly  cared  for. 
The  sphere  of  this  good  work  is  thus  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion,  with  no  limit  save  of  the  funds 
provided  it. 

.  No  fee  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  home,  and 
no  discrimination  is  made  by  reason  of  nationality, 
creed,  or  color,  Inn  it   is  expected    that   those   who 

■  avail  themselves  of  the  charity  thus  bestowed  will 
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conform  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  This  rulp  does  not  apply  to  patients 
at  their  own  homes.  The  superintendent  is  Rev. 
Samuel  Durborow;  Treasurer,  William  M.  Etunk. 

The  Home  for  Incurables  (No.   1700  W Hand 

Avenue  was  incorporated  Nov.  1  i.  L877,  to  provide  a 
home  for  thai  class  of  sufferers  whose  disi 
pronounced  incurable.     It  was  opened  V 
and  is  managed  by  the  following  officers  : 

I     Stilt;    First 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Inglis;   -  m.  Mr-.  Ism-I 

Henry  C.  Townaend ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward 
1    .  I-.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Grif- 
fith, Mr-.  Nathan  II.  Sharpies*,  M  t  -.  Samuel  a 

I 

Au^u-iii  Tal.)  ii-,  Mi  —    H.lrii    \,   Wriggins,   Mrs, 

Samuel  E.  Shipley,  Mr-.  Benjamin  J.  Crew,  U 

Mrs.  .1    Lewis  -  G   Hunsworth, 

Mr,    ii    -    i  '        « .    \.  Griswold,  Mrs. 

Thomas  Roberta,  Mrs    I    G    «    rmley,  Mrs.  Gideon  Stoddart,  Mrs.  H. 

M.  Dechert,  II  Board    if  Advisors, 

William  s.  Peirce,  Henjamin  J. 

Crew,  J.   Eaatburn    Mitchell,  J.  K.  Gillingham 

Baird,  Henrj  C  '<   '  ollina,  Caleb  J.  Mi 

Advisers,  W.  W.  Keen,  Jl  D.,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.D.,  Charles  P.  Tin 

ner,  M.D.,  W.  C.  Dixon,  M.D.;   Atten.liic;  l').>  -i.-i.m-..  11 

M.D..J    P.  iro/.er  Uriffith,  M.D. 

Children's  Hospital  (Twenty-second  Sti 
Locust]  was  founded  in  1855.  This  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent, 
by  legacies,  and  to  a  small  extent  by  board  of  patients. 
Children  under  twelve  year-  of  age,  suffering  from 
i  rom  accidental  injuries, 
are  admitted  on  application  to  the  attending  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  who  visit  the  hospital  daily  at 
11  a.m.    Sii  i  v  vember,  1855,  three 

thousand   tour   hundred    and   fifty-four   in-door   cases 
admitted    into  the    wards,  and    ni  net  y-i  \ 

thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  out-patients  pre- 
scribed for  at  the  dispensary .  Hie  expense  tor  their 
maintenance   and   treatment    has 

exclusive  of  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  hospital 

building. 


00  ■ 


.  T.  Mwrtimi'i    i  w  .  K    I.,.,,.,. 
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,-  w    Lewis,  M  D  .  Wil 
i'   i  ry  Winsor,  T.  H.  Bacl 

Butchinson,  N.  Burt,  Bob- 

- 

Attending  Pbj  H    t  hinson,  M  D.,  D.  Mu 

John  Asbhurst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  B    Wharton,  M.D.,  Samuel    \ 

1     le-iilting  Phy- 
i.  M.D 

St.  Christopher's   Hospital  for  Children     No. 
L32  Diamond  Street,  oppi  re)  was  in- 

corporated in  November,  1875.    It  is  intended  for  the 
of  sick  and  injured  children  of  the  poor, 

nationality,  and  is 

supported  by  volm 

sary  for  children  is  at  552  I'.ast  Dauphin  Street. 


The  Sanitarium  Association.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  provide  a  place  where  fresh  air,  whole- 
some food,  and  cleanly  surroundings  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  very  poorest  class  of  -iek  and  helpless  children. 
The   Sanitarium    buildings    are   situated  On   Windmill 

Island,  I  Delaware  i:i\  i  r.  and  are  "pen  durin 
mer  months  tor  the  reception  of  destitute  children. 
During  the  season  of  1882  there  were  received  and 
cared  for  (6,124  persons;  of  these  there  were  9471  in- 
fants, 12,620  children  under  five  year-  of  age,  9893 
between  five  and  ten  years,  J -7 1  over  ten  years,  and 
9266  adults.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  has 
ded  Sis  Cents  p'r  day  tor  each  p 

!'■      William    Ii. 

Sanitarium,  Dr.  William  B  mas,  Francis  B.  Abbott, 

William  II.  II  Creary,  William  Bai 

Bailey,  Saiim- 1  M.  i.  i    i:.  Rhoads,  Esq. 

German  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  I  No.  441  North 
Fifth  Street;  was  founded  July  3,  1876.  Its  objects 
are   the  gratuitous  treatment  of  patient-   in   indigent 

i  in  nmstances  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eye  ami 
ear,  and  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  in  par- 
ticular the  branches  of  ophthalmology  and  otology. 
The  Homoeopathic  Hospital  (1116Cuthb      - 

in  the  rear  of  Hahnemann  .Medical  College)  was  in- 
corporated iii  1873,  ami  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  It  is  open  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  and  suffering  requiring  medical  or  surgical  aid. 
The  dispensary  is  open  daily.  \Y.  Hobart  Brown, 
president  ;   Dr.  John  E.  James,  secretary. 

The  Children's  Homoeopathic  Hospital  N  .914 
North  Broad  Sta  en  tor  sick  children  between 

the  ages  of  two  and  fourteen  and  those  suffering  from 

The    dispensary    for    the 

treatment  of  children  and  adults  is  open  daily. 


|    -!.!].]..>   N'ewlln 


Officers.— President,  dipt.  Knoch  Tnrley; 
Brock;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Allen;!  iamson.M.D. ; 

Resident]  re  besides  Offi- 

cere,  s.  L.  Kirk,  C.  S.  Mlddleton,  Ml'.,  .1    E.  James,  M  D.,  B.  W.James, 
M.l>.,  W.  II   II.  Nevilli .  U 
doeler, M.D.,  1  I  sy,D.  A   Waters,  W. M. Shoemaker. 

Pennsylvania  Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren   (southwesl    comer  of    Forty-third    S  ' 

..  uue,  West    Philadelphia)  receives   infants 
and   children  with   acute  and   chronic  dis< 

than  contagious.    Special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
reception  oi   surgical   cases.     A   dispensary  lor  the 

treatment  of  children  is  open  daily. 

Officers.— Bonra  of  Counsel:   William   II.  Fnrness,  D.D.,  president; 
i.  II.  Furnsts, 
it   Physician, 
Edward  Erert  tl  Davis,  U  D 

Maternity  Hospital    No.  784  South  Tenl     - 
formerly  the   "State   Hospital  for  Women  and  In- 
fants." wa-   established    for  "the  care,  nurture,  and 
maintenance  of  destitute  women,  married 
during  childbirth." 

Officers—  P..  .  ii  Dt,  .1.   W. 

White,  M.D  !   Treasurer,  w  .  II.    l  il     H.  Btaake 

\\    w  bib    m  D  .  w    ii.  Ingl  am,  w    it   SI  i  Jci 
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R.  W.  Clay,  John  P.  Verree,  J.  V.  Watson,  C.  C.  Febiger,  Andrew  Gray, 
CharleB  M.  Lea,  William  I).  Kobins,  L.  Clarke  Davis,  J.  V.  Ingham,  i 
M.D.,  T.Morris  Perot,  Charles  Bullock,  N.  C.  Mitchell ;  I  Ibstetriclans,  W. 
H.  Baker,  M.D.,  B.  F.  Baer,  M.D.,  John  B.  Deaver,  M.D.,  Robert  H. 
Hamill,  M.D. ;  Surgeons,  Edward  L.  Daer,  M.D.,  John  A.  McArlhur, 
M.D.,  J.  William  White,  M.D.,  John  M.  Keating,  M.D. ;  Consulting  0b- 

stetricians,  R.  A.  F.Penrose,  M.D. ,  Ellerslie  Wall,  ice,  M  I'   lultinj 

Physicians,  Alfred  Stille,  M.D.,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.;    Coosulting 
Surgeons,  H.  Earnest  Goodman,  M.D.  ;  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.D. 

The  Church  Dispensary  of  Southwark  (at  No. 
1719  South  Ninth  Street)  was  incorporated  in  1873. 
It  was  established  to  afford  medical  assistance  to  the 
sick  poor  living  in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Southern  Sick-Diet  Kitchen  is  located  in  this 
building,  enabling  the  sick  to  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  food,  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

The  results  of  the  work  at  the  dispensary  since  its 
establishment,  in  1872,  by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission,  have  been  very  encouraging. 

Officers.— President,  Henry  R.  Edmunds  ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Thomas  L. 
Franklin,  D.D. ;  Treasurer,  Rev.  A.  D.  Heflern;  Executive  Committee, 
Henry  R.  Edmunds,  Rev.  Thomas  L.Franklin,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Heflern  ; 
Medical   Director,  B.  F.  Nicholls,  M.D. 

The  Franklin  Reformatory  Home  for  Inebriates 
(on  Locust  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth)  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  in  1872.  The  object  of  this 
institution  is  the  thorough  and  permanent  reforma- 
tion of  inebriates,  and  in  it  are  combined  church 
privileges  and  home  comforts. 

Oncers —Board  of  Directors:  President,  Samuel  P.  Godwin  ;  Vice-Pres- 
idents, Richard  Wood,  Isaac  Welsh,  William  G.  Warden;  Treasurer, 
Isaac  Welsh  ;  Secretary ,  Tlminas  N.  lt.>y<l  ;  Att. Muling  I'll  v.-u  i.ui,  .lam.  > 
Graham,  M.D. ;  Solicitor,  Hon.  John  K.  Valentine. 

The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  the  medical 
and  surgical  relief  of  the  worthy  poor  was  founded 
in  1786,  and  is  the  oldest  dispensary  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  located  at  127  South  Fifth  Street,  be- 
tween Library  and  Walnut,  and  is  supported  by  pri- 
vate contributions,  and  by  income  from  investments. 
It  has  in  connection  with  it  an  obstetrical  and  eye 
and  ear  department,  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  The  managers  are  Rev.  H.  J.  Mor- 
ton, D.D.  (president),  T.  Wistar  Brown,  George  Har- 
rison Fisher,  Joseph  P.  Smith,  Dr.  Thomas  Wistar 
(secretary),  William  Hacker,  A.  E.  Harvey,  C.  W. 
Trotter,  Lewis  Rodman,  M.D.,  John  Hockley,  Jr., 
Richard  Wood,  Henry  Bettle. 

The  benefits  of  the  dispensary  are  bestowed  upon 
all  applicants  whose  circumstances  do  not  admit  of 
their  employing  a  physician,  except  those  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens  or  venereal  disease,  and  mere 
paupers.    All  medicines  arc  furnished  gratuitously. 

Twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty-six  patients  were 
treated  in  1882,  as  follows:  House  and  district  cases, 
21,115;  obstetrical,  727;  eye  and  ear,  3184. 

The  Northern  Dispensary  (at  608  Fairmount 
Avenue)  was  instituted  Oct.  1,  1816,  and  chartered 
March  26,  1817,  amended  June  4,  1855,  and  Sept.  21, 
1868.     It  has  a  lying-in  department. 

The  Southern  Dispensary  (318  Bainbridge  Street) 
was  founded  March  24,  1817. 


The  Episcopal  Hospital  Dispensary.— This  is  a 
department  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  which  :tlli>nls 
medical  relief  to  an  immense  number  of  out-door 
patients. 

The  Episcopal  Hospital  Training-School  for 
Nurses.— This  department  of  the  Episcopal  Hospi- 
tal is  a  part  of  its  original  design.  It  has  been  quite 
useful,  and  plans  are  laid  for  its  development  on  a 
more  extended  scale. 

The  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases  (216  South 
Eleventh  Street)  was  incorporated  in  January,  1871, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  gratuitous  relief  of  the  sick 
poor  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Pennsylvania  Free  Dispensary  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases (No.  923  Locust  Street)  was  established  in  No- 
vember, 1876.  The  daily  clinics  are  open  to  grad- 
uates and  medical  students. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

PROMINENT  WOMEN   IN  PHILADELPHIA  HISTORY.' 

Exactly  when  the  first  woman  of  European  birth 
came  to  the  Delaware  River  cannot  be  certainly 
known.  It  might  have  been  when  the  Dutch  reached 
Fort  Nassau,  in  1623,  or  at  the  settlement  of  Swanen- 
dall  as  early  as  1631,  or  in  Ployden's  strange  terri- 
tory of  Albion.  In  the  Epistle  and  Dedication  of 
Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  after  describing  the  great 
advantages  of  the  Albion  settlement,  he  speaks  of 
"The  Lady  Winefrid,  Baroness  of  Uvedale,  the 
I  pattern  of  mildness  and  modesty,"  also  of  "  The  Lady 
I  Barbara,  Baroness  of  Ritchneck,  the  mirror  of  wit 
j  and  beauty,"  and  also  of  a  Lady  Baroness  whose 
title  is  unfortunately  lost  by  a  break  in  the  page,  but 
who  was  expected  to  come  to  America,  as  Plan- 
tagenet hopes,  "  to  get  them,  as  they  promised  to  goe 
with  us."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the 
Swedes  came,  in  1638,  women  came  with  them.  It 
was  to  be  a  colony  permanent  in  character.  A  set- 
tlement of  men  only,  without  women  to  take  care 
of  their  domestic  interests,  would  have  been  a  failure. 
That  John  Printz,  the  Swedish  Governor,  brought 
his  wife  with  him  in  1642,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ; 
and  in  1660,  Mrs.  I'rintz  made  complaint — the  ac- 
count of  which  is  contained  in  the  Albany  records— 
thai  Bhe  could  not  vacate  her  residence  (atTinicum) 
j  without  much  inconvenience.  Armgard  Print/., 
daughter  of  Governor  John,  married  John  Pappe- 
goya,  who  came  over  with  letters  of  introduction  in 
1643.  Madame  Armgard  Pappegoya  was  living 
under  the  Dutch  rule  in  1656,  and  she  appeared  as 
plaintiff  in  a  law-suit  before  Upland  Court  in  1G72. 
Anions  the  English  who  came  early  were  the  women 
of   the    family    of    William   Crispin    and    Nathaniel 


1  ThiB  chapter  wae  prepared  for  thie  work  by  Miss  May  Fornoy. 
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Allen  and  Thomas  Holme,  who  arrived  some  time 
before  Penn's  arrival.  Among  the  women  who  came 
over  with  Penn,  Watson'  mentions  Elizabeth  Hard. 
Her  story  i-  told  to  us  in  the  will  by  which  Mrs. 
Deborah  Morris,  a  Quakeress,  who  died  early  in  the 
present  century,  bequeathed  a  silver  tankard  to  her 
heirs.  Watson's  "Annals"  says  that  Mr-.  Morri- 
came  into  possession  of  the  tankard  as  a  legacy  from 
Elizabeth  Hard,  who  was  the  aunt  of  her  mother.  In 
the  bequeathing  document  she  -peaks  of  Elizabeth 
Hard  as 

-lit-  being  the  first  orphan  ever  left  in  charge 
v      Society  of  Friends,  whose  swoet,  innocent  <le|sjrtineht 
:   .   the  ancient  people.    She 
land  with  William  Perm  and  other  Frien 
rather  and  wil  eat      before  her,  and  settled  in  the  Jerseys; 

hut  when  etie  heard  her  sister  designed  moving  to  Philadelphia  they 
!  just  ->■[  settled  in  a  o^ive  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  is  n  iked  Billet  Wharf  (so  nai 

ancient  tavern  on  tie-  wharf,  about  one  hundred  feet  northward  of 
Chestnut  Street,  having  a  crooked  billet  of  wood  for  it.-  sign  .  when  my 
dearaiuit  (Hard)  arrived,  which  she  esteemed  a  divine  providence  thus 
to  find  bei  Bister,  whom  she  had  not  se.n  f -r  some  years,  thus  ready  to 
receive  her  in  the  cave.  There  they  dwelt  together  until  they  could 
build." 

Mr-.  .Morris  continues  with  a  very  realistic  pen- 
picture  of  the  work  of  i he  in  w  colonists  in  providing 
themselves  with  dwellings.  "They  lovingly  helped 
each  other.''  and  ''the  women  set  themselves  to  work 
they  had  not  been  u>vi\  to  before,  for  few  of  our  first 
settler-  were  of  the  laborious  class,  and  help  of  that 
-ort  was  scarce."  Elizabeth  Hard  seems  to  have  been 
an  energetic  and  muscular  woman.  She  "  thought  it 
to  help  her  husband  at  one  end  of  the  saw, 
and  to  fetch  all  such  water  to  make  mortar  of  as  they 
then  bail  to  build  their  chimney.''  She  was  not  easily 
discouraged.  The  construction- work  was  going  on,  and 
her  husband  rebuked  her  one  day  for  excessive  labor. 
"Thou  hadst  better."  he  -aid.  "think  of  dinner." 
She  was  willing  enough  to  think  of  dinner,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  larder  hut  a  little  bread  ami  cheese. 

ilnessof  Mistress  Hani's  reflections  is  put 

into  sombre  language  by  the  writer  in  the  "Annals:" 

"Thus  slo-  walked  on    I 
treasure  lay  - 
for  which  Sill    felt  led  "ith  Mi  l-t 

me  for 

->>   humbled  her.  she  on 

preservation  in  future,  and  never  re- 

pined  afterward.     When  she  arose,  and  waa  going  to  seek  for  other  food 

than  what  she  had,  her  cat  came  into  the  tent,  and  had  caught  a  tine 

large  rabbit,  which  she  thankfully 

hare.    When  her  husband  came  into  dinner,  being  Informed  of  the  facts, 
they  both  wept  with  reverential  joy,  and  ate  their  meal,  which  was  thus 
:    i  them,  in  singleness  .  : 

The  eat  and  the  rabbit  otten  in  the 

family,  and  among  the  pieces  of  silver  bequeathed  by 
Deborah  Mom-  to  hei  uncle,  Luke  Morris,  "a-  a 
curious  tureen,  on  which  was  a  device  representing  a 

cat  hearing  oil'  a  plump  rabbit. 


to   a.ld    that    llo-    name  of 

Armstrong'! 

como  in  some  oilier  early 


In  December,  1699,  when  William  Penn  made  his 
second  visit  to  Pennsylvania,  he  brought  with  him  his 
second  wile,  Hannah  Callowhill  Penn,  and  Letitia 
Penn.  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Hannah  Penn 
was  so  gracious  and  pleasant  in  her  manners  that  she 
ai  once  became  a  social  favorite,  and  the  liking  of  the 
people  became  all  the  stronger  when  she  gave  birth  to 
John  Penn,  son  of  the  proprietary,  and  the  only  one 
of  his  children  born  in  this  country.  To  her  social 
qualities  she  united  a  keen  intellect  and  a  dominating 
will.  Alter  the  proprietary  returned  to  England  in 
broken  health,  and  Sir  William  Keith  intrigued  to  get 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  into  his  own  hands, 
she  wrote  a  letter  in  defense  of  her  husband's  rights, 
that  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  defeat  of 
Keith.     Mrs.  Penn  died  about  the  year  17U7. 

Her  step-daughter,  Letitia  Penn,  was,  so  far  as  his- 
tory tells  us,  a  sober,  quiet,  ami  admirable  Quakeress. 
Her  mother  was  Gulielma  Maria  Penn,  who  died  Dec. 
23,  169 •'!.  More  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago, 
on  .Inly  7.  1701,  the  women  members  of  the  Friends' 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia  gave  to  Mistress  Letitia  a 
certificate,  in  which  occurs  the  subjoined  language: 

"These  may  certify  that  Letitia  Penn,  etc.,  has,  for  good  order  sake, 
l      :  in,.  .1,    from  OS,  and  we  can  whom  it 

in,  that  she  hath  Well  behaved   heisrlf  hele,  Very  soberly  and 

.  to  the  i: I  instructions  which  -he  hatb  received  in  the  way 

Of  truth,  being  well  inclined,  courteously  carriaged,  and  sweetly  tem- 
pered in  her  conversation  among  us,  and  also  a  diligent  comer  to  nieet- 

.  le.pe   hath   plentifully  received  of  the  dew   which  hath   fallen 

upon  God's  people,  to  lot  settlement  and  establishment  in  the  same." 

When  William  Penn  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1699, 
with  his  wife  Hannah  and  his  daughter  I. 
"  they  went  to  live  in  the  Slate-Roof  House,  corner  of 
Second  Street  and  Norris  Alley,"  a  brick  building 
ere.  led  by  Samuel  Carpenter.  While  they  were  resi- 
dents there  the  proprietary  made  over  to  his  daughter 
a  deed  for  "all  that  half-square  laying  on  High  Street." 
between  Front  and  Second  Streets,  including  thereon 
the  little  collage,  the  tirst  brick  house  built  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  recently  been  removed  to  Fair- 
mount  Park.  As  the  court  grew,  that  being  the  most 
conspicuous  house  standing  in  it,  it  was  given  the 
name  of  Letitia  Court. 

Neither  Hannah  nor  Letitia  Penn  found  themselves 
altogether  at  home  in  the  colonies,  and  in  1701  the 
husband  and  father  wrote  to  his  friend.  James  Logan, 
that,  "  I  cannot  prevail  nil  my  wife  to  stay,  and  -till 
less  with  Ti-hc."  Surely  there  was  not  much  attrac- 
tion in  Philadelphia  at  that  lime  for  women  who  had 

grown  up  among  English  luxuries.    Qabriel  Thomas, 

writing  ot'  the  state  of  society  in  the  first  decade  of 
the    la-'     century,   -ays    thai     "  women'-    wages    "ere 

particularly  high  for  two  reasons,  the  -<\  waa  not 
numerous,  which  tended  to  make  them  in  demand, 
ami  therefore  to  raise  the  price,  besides  as  these  mar- 
M,  il  bj  the  time  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  they 

I    to    procure   a    ma  id  .-cr\  atil    lor   I  hem-el  vc-  in 
time,     Old   maul-  were  not   to  he   met   with,  neither 


jcaloiisi   of  husbands,      The  children    were   generally 
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well-favored  and  beautiful  to  behold."  Thomas  was 
speaking  of  the  Swedish  population  of  the  inchoate 
city,  and  in  the  same  line  of  conviction  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Penn,  who  noted,  on  his  arrival,  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  he  found  a 
"  lusty  and  fine-looking  race  of  children." 

Although  Hannah  and  Letitia  Penn  seem  to  have 
regarded  themselves  as  unfortunate  exiles  during 
their  sojourn  on  American  shores,  it  is  not  to  be 
judged  that  there  was  no  society  worthy  of  the  name. 
Austere  as  were  the  Friends,  they  were  men  and 
women  of  decided  culture  and  knowledge,  and  they 
were  somewhat  fairly  matched  in  both  respects  by 
the  higher  class  of  the  German  and  Swede  pioneers. 
Now  as  the  burden  of  making  society  falls  upon  the 
women,  it  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  matrons  and 
maidens  of  Philadelphia  in  its  early  days  that  they 
were  entirely  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
A  ripple  on  the  current  was  made  evident  when,  in 
the  year  1707,  Sarah  Eckley,  a  Quakeress,  and  heiress 
to  a  great  estate,  eloped  with  Col.  Coxe.  They  were 
married  in  the  Jersey  woods,  with  the  pine  torches 
blazing  around  them,  and  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  officiating 
minister.  Margaret  Preston  wrote  of  the  wedding 
that  "  The  news  of  Sarah  Eckley's  marriage  is  both 
sorrowful  and  surprising." 

The  first  challenge  to  a  duel  known  to  have  been 
sent  in  Philadelphia  was  traceable  to  an  affair  in 
which  a  lady  was  concerned.  In  the  year  1715,  Peter 
Evans,  gentleman,  challenged  the  Rev.  Francis  Phil- 
lips, and  wrote  in  his  missive  belligerent  that  "you 
have  basely  scandalized  a  gentlewoman  that  I  have 
profound  respect  for."  No  duel  occurred,  and  a  few 
years  afterward  Mr.  Phillips  was  dismissed  from  his 
church.  Five  years  later  Martha  Hunt  was,  with  her 
husband,  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  making  and 
passing  counterfeit  coin, — the  first  instance  in  the 
American  colonies  in  which  the  extreme  penalty  was 
required  and  exacted  for  such  an  offense. 

Witchcraft  and  other  phases  of  superstition  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  as  rife  on  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware as  on  the  banks  of  Boston  Bay  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1683,  Margaret  Mattson  and  Yeshro 
Henderson,  two  Swedish  emigrants,  were  tried  for 
witchcraft,  and,  although  their  lives  were  saved,  the 
jury  brought  in  the  verdict  "  that  Margaret  Mattson 
was  guilty  of  having  the  common  fame  of  a  witch, 
but  not  guilty  in  the  manner  and  form  as  she  stands 
indicted."  The  woman  went  to  the  jail  instead  of  to 
the  gallows. 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  ancient  English  tradition 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  a  widow  was  carried 
into  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  or  about  the  year 
1734.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  lady,  clad  in  a 
single  and  most  intimate  garment,  was  stationed  be- 
hind the  door  of  her  room  ;  her  arm  was  protruded 
through  an  opening  in  the  door,  and  the  minister 
officiated  with  that  barrier  between  the  bride  and  the 


groom.  The  arrangement  was  in  consonance  with 
the  vulgar  idea  that  a  widow  could  only  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  of  her  deceased  husband  to  the 
extent  of  what  she  carried  upon  her  person  whin  she 

i  was  married  a  second  time, — hence  grew  the  custom 
of  "  marrying  in  the  shift."  Kalm,  writing  in  1748, 
cites  an  instance  of  a  widow  affecting  to  leave  all  to 
her  husband's  creditors,  and  "  going  from  her  former 
house  to  that  of  her  second  husband  in  her  chemise." 
Her  new  husband  met  her  upon  the  way,  and  throw- 
ing his  cloak  about  her,  cried  out,  "  I  have  lent  her 
the  garments."  The  ceremony  was  most  curiously 
like  the  marriage  investiture  that  prevails  to  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Hindostan. 

"  Peggy"  Mullen  was  a  woman  who  in  the  colonial 
period    was    the    proprietress    of   the    "  Beef-Steak 

I  House,"  on  the  east  side  of  Water  Street,  at  the  corner 
of  Wilcox's  Alley.  Governor  Hamilton  and  many 
of  the  political  magnates  of  the  time  met  there,  and 
the  house  was  used  as  a  rendezvous  by  the  Masons  and 
other  societies. 

Mrs.  Jones  kept  the  "Three  Crowns,"  the  house 

i  where  Richard  Penn  and  his  friends  frequently  met. 

■  A  famous  boarding-house  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Graydon 
in  the  year  1768,  at  the  corner  of  Front  Street  and 
Drinker's  Alley,  and  she  was  at  one  time  mistress  of 
the  Slate-Roof  House.  Her  house  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  the  British  and  other  foreign  officers,  and 
among  her  guests  were  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  Lady 
Moore,  Lady  Susan  O'Brien,  and  Sir  William  Draper, 
the  last  of  whom  was  the  noted  opponent  of  Junius. 
After  the  year  1742  the  Widow  Roberts,  the  Widow 
Lawrence,  the  Widow  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  kept 
coffee-houses  and  restaurants.  Mrs.  Jenkins  made  a 
tremendously  bold  move  "  up-town"  when  she  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Market  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Martin  owned  handsome 
private  coaches  in  1761,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
their  equipages  were  swallowed  up  in  the  confiscation 
during  the  regime  of  Lord  Howe. 

It  has  been  represented  that  a  certain  Mr.  Horton 
was  the  first  daring  innovator  upon  the  rule  that  boys 

i  and  girls  should  be  taught  together,  and  Poor's 
Academy  for  Young  Ladies,  on  Cherry  Street,  was  the 
first  female  school  of  celebrity. 

In    the    middle    of    the    eighteenth    century   the 

j  Quakers,  the  descendants  of  Penn  and  his  com- 
panions, were  the  sober  and  quiet  element  of  society  ; 
the  opposition  was  composed  of  the  later  settlers  from 

i  England.  Among  the  staid  and  sombre  Quakers  were 
these  families:  the  Shippens,  Lloyds,  Logans,  Morrises, 
Wains,  Norrises,  Pemhertons,  and  Benezete.  The 
other  and,  socially,  more  prominent  class  surrounded 
within  its  circle  the  Chews,  the  Aliens,  the  llamiltons, 
the  Lawrences,  the  Conynghams,  the  Tilgbmans,  the 
Inglises,  the  Simmses,  the  Bonds,  and  the  Plumsteds. 
Later  on,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  brought 
in  another  class,  the  names  of  Biddle,  Butler,  Brad- 
lord,  Reed,   Milllin,  Boudinot,  and  McKean  became 
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familiar.  In  each  of  these  families  there  was  at  least 
one  representative  woman. 

When  the  City  Dancing  Assembly  was  organized, 
in  17  K  an  acknowledged  leader  of  society  was  Mr-. 
Jeykell,  the  wife  of  a  brother  of  Sir  Joseph  Jeykell, 
and,  on  her  father's  side,  a  granddaughter  of  the  first 
Edward  Sbippen.  The  Jeykell  house  was  on  Second 
Street,  just  south  of  Edward  Shippen's  great  mansion, 
and  Mrs.  Jeykell  made  it  a  nucleus  of  the  social  world. 
Sin-  was  t lie  grandmother  of  George  Chalmers.  The 
Assembly  demonstrated  its  exclusiveness  by  refusing 
admission  to  its  meetings  to  a  daughter  of  Esquire 
Hillegas,  who  had  married  "in  trade,"  that  is  to  say, 
that  she  had  been  wedded  to  a  jeweler.  Two  dancing 
assemblies  were  in  existence  during  Washington's 
presidency,  and  it  is  related  that,  when  invited  to  both 
balls,  he  chose  the  humbler  one,  and  danced  with  the 
pretty  daughter  of  a  mechanic. 

Sarah  Franklin,  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  a  stellar  light  in  Philadelphia  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  She  was  burn  in  1744,  and  although 
there  is  no  record  of  her  education,  the  letters  that 
she  wrote  to  her  lather  when  he  went  abroad  in  1764 
are  evidence  of  her  wit,  her  observation,  and  her  lit- 
erary industry.  Sarah  was  intensely  incensed  when 
some  of  the  parishioners  of  Christ  Church  condemned 
the  appointment  of  her  lather  as  the  colonial  agent 
of  the  province,  and  wrote  to  her  father  that  she 
would  leave  the  church.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Europe,  and  when  he  received  at  Reedy  Island  his 
daughter's  Letters,  he  rebuked  her  intention,  and  in- 
structed her:  "Go  constantly  to  church,  whoever 
The  act  of  devotion  in  the  Common 
Prayer-Boob  is  your  principal  business  there,  and,  if 
properlj  attended  to,  will  do  more  toward  amending 
the  heart  than  sermons  generally  can  do.  lor  they 
were  composed  by  men  of  much  greater  piety  and 
wisdom  than  our  common  composers  of  sermons  can 
pretend  to  be,  and  therefore  I  wish  you  would  never 
mi—  the  prayer  days.  Yet  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  despise  sermons,  even  of  the  preachers  you 
dislike,  for  the  discourse  is  often  much  better  than 
the  man,  as  sweet  and  clear  waters  come  through 
very  dirty  earth.'"  Mr.  franklin  was  very  much  of 
a  skeptic-  in  his  religious  views,  but  lie  had  a  liberal 
regard  lor  all  pulpits. 

Sarah  Franklin  was  twenty-three  years  old  when, 
in  17o7,  she  married  Richard  liachc.  an  Englishman, 

who  had  gone  into  business  in  Philadelphia.  The 
young  couple  lived  with  Mrs.  1'ranklin  while  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  in  Europe,  and  the  domicile  was 
comfortable,  even  luxurious.  The  war  and  the  ap- 
proach   of    the    ISritish    army    exiled    them,    and    in 

October,  1778,  Mrs.  Bache  was  bark  in  Philadelphia, 
i  doleful  narrative  to  ner  father, — "There 

lid,  "  hardly  BUCb  a  thing  as  living  in  town. 

1 1  I  was  to  ment  ion  Lie  common  neces- 

•  life  it  would  astonish   • 

ivar    ol     the     Revolution    progressed    Mrs. 


Bache  and  other  patriotic  women  formed  an  associa- 
tion tor  the  relief  of  the  American  soldiers.  When 
the  Marquis  de  Chastelleux  saw  her  he  wrote  that  he 
had  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  morning,  "according  to 
the  Philadelphia  custom,"  and  that  "she  was  simple 
in  her  manners,  like  her  respected  father."  Mrs. 
Bache  died  in  October,  180S,  and  was  interred  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Christ  Church. 

Deborah  Logau  was  born  in  October,  1761,  at  the 
handsome  residence  of  the  Norris  family,  on  Chest- 
near  Fifth,  where  the  Custom- II 
stands,  and  by  birth  a  Xorris,  by  marriage  a  Logan, 
she  united  two  streams  of  the  best  blood  in  the  colony. 
She  was  a  child  fifteen  years  of  age  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read  in  the  State-House  yard, 
and  she  heard  the  reading.  These  are  her  own  recol- 
lections of  the  eventful  morning  : 

"  How  a  little  time  spreads  ttie  mantle  of  olilivion  over  the  manner  of 
the  most  important  events.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  doubt  at  what  hour 
or  how  the  I'.'daratiou  was  given  to  the  people.  Perhaps  few  remain 
who  heard  it  read  on  that  day.  Of  those  few  I  am  one,  befog  in  the  lot 
adjoining  to  our  old  mansion  on  Chestnut  Street,  that  then  extended  to 
Fifth.  I  distinctly  heard  the  words  of  that  instrument  read  to  the 
people." 

Sally  Wister,  another  piquant  and  demure  Quak- 
eress, was  an  intimate  friend  of  Deborah  Xorris,  and 
kept  her  informed  of  events  in  the  city  after  the  .Nor 
ris  family  had  sought  refuge  and  seclusion  awa\  from 
peril  and  alarm.  Miss  Wister  lived,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  among  the  troops;  and  the  diary  that  she 
made  from  day  to  day  for  her  "Saucy  Debby  Norris" 
i-  a  naive  eon  less  ion  of  the  likings  of  the  girls  tor  the 
soldiers.  "  I  feel,"  she  writes,  "  in  good  -pirits.  though 
surrounded  by  an  army,  the  house  full  of  soldiers,  the 
yard  alive  with  soldiers.  Very  peaceable  sort  of  peo- 
ple though.  They  eat  like  other  folks,  talk  like  them, 
and  behave  themselves  with  elegance,  so  I  will  not 
be  afraid  of  them,  that  I  won't.  Adieu.  I  am  going 
to  my  chamber  to  dream,  I  suppose,  of  bayonets  and 
swords,  sashes,  guns  and  epaulets.''  After  Deborah 
Norris'  marriage  to  Dr.  Logan  they  returned  to  the 
ancestral  home,  as  the  Logan  family  at  "Stentou," 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fisher's  and  N  icetown  fanes. 

Among  her  guests  were  Kosciusko  and  tie 
rea.  the  witty  Portuguese  monk,  many  of  whose  say- 
ings have  become  proverbs.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  apt  designation  of  Washington  as  "a  city  of 
magnificent  distances."  Dr.  franklin  was  occasion- 
ally Mrs.  Logan's  guest,  so  in  Later  years  ».■-  Robi  cl 
Walsh,  the  editor  of  the  A  who  pub- 

lished her  anonymous  poems.  But  the  visitor  whom 
Mrs.  Logan  mentions  with  mo-t    pride  is  "the   lather 

id'  his  country,"  then  in  Philadelphia,  officiating 
a-  president  of  the  Federal  Convention.     Returning 

from  Mount  Vernon.  Dr.  Logail  and  hi-  wile 
stopped  at  Fredericksburg,  to  call  upon  the  mother 
of  Gen.  Washington. 

b  great  klndnaaa,  In  lor 

,   ned  I..  bare 
thlngi  comfortable.     She  was  quite  old,  hut  of  a  line  maJMUo  preaenrv. 
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and  polite  manners,  an. 1  the  general  so  much  resembling  her  that  alio 
might  be  known  for  his  mother.  Sho  did  not  live  apart  for  want  of  an 
invitation  to  live  with  him  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  both  himself  and  Mrs. 
Washington  informed  us.  hut  she  preferred  her  humbler  home  She 
spoke  of  his  kindness,  and  of  her  hope  that  things  would  continue  to  fro 
well  with  him,  but  not  the  least  exultation  was  apparent  in  having 
Buch  a  son.  For  the  general  himself  never  did  feel  such  veneration 
and  respect  for  any  one  clothed  with  mortality  as  I  felt  for  his  person 
and  character." 

Mrs.  Logan  developed  considerable  literary  activity, 
and  after  being  widowed,  in  1821,  she  devoted  most  of 
her  time  to  collecting  or  writing  events  of  the  past. 
She  died  at  Stenton  in  1838  or  1839. 

Esther  De  Berdt,  who  in  1770  became  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Reed,  was  of  English  birth,  but  her  patriotism 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  natives  of  America. 
She  met  her  future  husband  while  he  was  a  student 
of  the  Temple  (London),  and  they  were  married  at 
St.  Luke's  Church  in  that  city.  The  next  year  they 
made  their  home  in  Philadelphia.  She  maintained  a 
regular  correspondence  with  her  brother  in  England, 
and  her  letters  are  a  most  graphic  delineation  of  the 
Philadelphia  of  her  day. 

In  June,  1771,  Mrs.  Reed's  first  child,  a  delicate 
and  sickly  daughter,  was  born,  and  thus  the  ties  were 
strengthened  that  bound  her  to  her  new  home.  Her 
husband  being  a  lawyer,  she  was  very  thankful  in 
1772  that— 

"out  of  the  four  greatest  lawyers  in  this  city  three  have  resigned 
practice.  Mr:  Galloway  being  a  good  deal  advanced  in  life,  and  having 
a  very  large  fortune,  cares  very  little  about  it.  Mr.  Dickinson,  also, 
married  a  wife  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  is  improving  and  build- 
ing on  his  estate,  and  Mr.  Wain,  whom  you  may  remember  in  the  Tem- 
ple 56  with  .Mr.  Reed,  is,  on  a  sudden,  turned  Quaker  preacher.  He  had 
very  great  business,  they  say  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  but  he 
has  resigned  on  principle,  as  he  says  no  good  man  can  practice  law. 
However  wrong  these  sentiments,  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry  they  influ- 
ence him  just  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chew  has  recovered  his  health  per- 
fectly and  practices  as  usual,  but  he  cannot  be  on  both  sides  of  a  ques- 

Mrs.  Reed's  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
Americans,  and  she  noted  with  clear  judgment  the 
approach  of  the  troubles  with  the  mother-country. 
In  1775  she  wrote  to  her  brother  that  "civil  war  with 
all  its  horrors  stains  this  land,  and  whatever  our 
fellow-subjects  may  think,  the  people  here  are  deter- 
mined to  die  or  be  free.  Indeed  everything  in  this 
city  wears  a  warlike  aspect.  Two  thousand  men  in 
the  field,  all  in  uniform,  make  a  very  military  ap- 
pearance." When  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  Joseph  Reed  was  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  citizens  who  accompanied  him  part 
of  the  distance  to  Boston,  and  from  New  Ynrk  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  Washington  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  service  upon  his  staff  as  aid  and 
military  secretary.  This  sudden  decision  caused  his 
wife  much  suffering,  and  to  her  brother  she  lamented 
the  separation.     She  says, — 

"I  wrote,  my  dear  Dennis,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  sinco  which  an 
event  has  taken  plane  which  I  little  thought 

my  dear  Mr.  Reed  as  little  suspected  when  he  went  from  home,— that 
is,  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  general,  in  which  station  be 
stays  at  Cambridge  till  a  fixed  appointment  is  made,  as  he  does  not  In- 
tend to  take  upon  himself  the  constant  Dullness.     However,  I  donl  ex- 


pect him  home  for  two  months  at  least.  I  confess  it  Is  a  trial  I  never 
thought  I  should  have  experienced,  and  therefore  am  the  less  prepared 
to  bear  it ;  hut  I  am  happy  that  his  character  does  not  expose  him  to 
personal  danger,  and  be  is  as  secure  as  he  can  be  amid  s.>  much  war. 
What  do  you  think— what  do  the  people  in  general  think— of  our  dis- 
tresses and  conduct?  The  whole  continent  is  so  engaged  now  that  the; 
will  never  give  up.  Georgia  has  joined  the  Congress;  <-\. 
every  hand  almost  is  warm  and  active  in  ttie  can--.  <  Vrtainlv,  uiv  dear 
brother,  it  is  a  gloriouB  one.  You  Bee  every  person  wlllin 
his  private  interest  in  this  glorious  contest.  Virtue,  honor,  unanimity, 
bravery,  all  conspire  to  carry  it  on,  and  sure  it  has  at  l<  sast  a  chance  to 
he  victorious.  I  believe  i(  »UI  at  list,  whatever  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements it  may  meet  with  at  first." 

Mrs.  Reed  was  mistaken  as  to  her  husband's  office 
being  a  temporary  one.  She  accepts,  however,  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  remain  with  the  general  philo- 
sophically, and  writes, — 

"  His  service  has  proved  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  camp  that  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  public,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will 
give  him  as  much  pleasure  in  the  recollection  as  any  occurrence  in 
his  life.  Indeed,  my  dear  Dennis,  the  cause  In  which  he 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  virtue,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  branded  by 
the  names  of  rebellion  and  treason.  But  I  need  not  vnoh. 
the  motive-  of  our  idiot  to  von.      I    llmik    it  inii-t   be   ; 

person  who  thinks  justly  and  is  unprejudiced.  Wo  have  a  powerful 
enemy  to  contend  with,  if  they  are  united  heartily  against  us.  which  I 
fear  is  lilt  too  likely." 

As  the  enemy  gathered  around  Philadelphia,  .Mr-. 
Reed,  with  her  children,  took  refuge  first  at  BurliiiL'- 
ton,  and  afterward  at  Evesham.  The  wife  of  a  prom- 
inent and  trusted  member  of  Washington's  military 
household  could  scarcely  live  at  peace  among  British 
soldiers  and  Pennsylvania  Tories.  Eer  life  in  the 
New  Jersey  retreats  was  a  severe  trial.  Her  physical 
health  was  broken  down,  and  the  perils  to  which  her 
husband  was  subjected  were  a  constant  source  of  men- 
tal perturbation.  She  appears  to  have  occasionally 
met  Col.  Reed  in  or  near  Philadelphia  whenever  his 
duties  allowed  him  to  absent  himself  from  headquar- 
ters, and  of  the  risks  of  these  meetings  she  speaks 
thus  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"  It  has  already  become  too  dangerous  for  Mr.  Reed  to  be  at  home 

.      lay  al  a  time,  and  that  seldom   and  uncertain.     Indeed, 
I  am  easier  when  he  is  away  from  horn 

with  it.  There  are  so  many  disaffected  as  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
that  they  lie  in  wait  for  those  who  are  active,  but  I  trust  that  the  same 

kind  presiding  Power  which  has  preserved  him  f I  t! 

enemies  will  still  do  it." 

In  1777,  Mrs.  Reed,  with  her  mother  and  little  chil- 
dren, went  to  Flemington,  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  there  they  remained  until  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  Philadelphia  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in 
177X.  It  was  there  that  a  new  calamity  befell  her. 
Smallpox  broke  out  in  the  family,  and  one  of  the 
children  died  of  it;  a  bereavement  which  tin-  mother's 
sensitive  heart,  in  its  loneliness,  traced  to  her  own 
failure  of  duty : 

"Surely,"  she  writes,  "my  affliction  has  Its  aggravation,  and  I  cannot 
help  reflei  ting  on  my  neglect  of  my  dear  lost  child.    For,  thoughtful 
and  attentive  to  mj  own  situation,  I  did  n.it  take  the  m 
Hon  to  prevent  that  fatal  disorder  when  It  was  in  my  |  ' 

ought  to  blame  myself.    I  would  m  I  ">  sorrow,  but 

f  hnmillt]  and  nation  and  pro 

future.  Would  to  Cod  I  could  learn  every  lesson  intended  by  the  stroke  I 
I  think  jometimes  of  my  loos  with  composure  acknowledging  the  wis- 
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dom,  right,  and  even  Ilia  kindness  of  the  dlapeuaation.  Again,  I  folt  It 
overcome  mo  and  strike  the  very  bottom  or  my  heart,  and  tell  me  the 
work  U  not  yetfiniahtd." 

In  1778,  Joseph  Reed  was  chosen  President,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
the  family  returned  to  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Reed  was 
indefatigable  in  the  work  of  supplying  clothing  for 
the  troops  and  in  other  relief  measures.  She  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  formed  in  May, 
1780,  and  her  husband  writing  to  Washington  said,— 

M  !li.    I.uppy  <  oiitiik- ,  ami  in  n  few  days  Mr.. 

Bead  will  lure  the  honoi  of  writing  t<.  you  on  the  Bubject.  It  is  ex- 
pected she  will  have a  sum  equal  t ><■  bundled  thousand  ponnda,  to 

cording  to  your  Excellency's  direction,  in  rach  a  waj  as 

1 1  moat  honorable  ami  gratifying  to  the  brave  old  soldiers 

til..  burden  .1  this  war.     I  thought 

it  beat  to  mention  it,  in  this  way,  to  your  Excellency  for  your  con- 

ii  may  tend  to  Forward  the  benevolent  scheme  of  the 

donors   with   dispatch.     I    must  observe  that   the  ladies  have  excepted 

!i   mil   !■■-  "I  ncces-ity   .i-   clothin:;   which    the  States  are    bound    to 

provide." 

And  now  we  have  Esther  Reed's  promised  letter  to 
Washington,  and  such  a  bravo  anil  devout  act  of 
writing  it  is : 

"Philaubxphia,  July  4.  1780. 

"Sir.— The  subscription  set  on  foot  by  the  Indies  of  this  city  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiery  is  ...  fur  completed  as  to  induce  me  i 

icy  an  account  of  the  m ty  I  have  received,  and  which, 

although  it  has  answered  out  expectations,  does  not  equal  our  wishes, 

but  I  am  persuaded  will  :  zeal  for  the  great 

i  a,  and  out  esteem  and  gratitude  forthose  who  so  bravely 
defend  it.  The  amount  of  the  subscription  is  8200,580,  and  £626  6s.  M. 
in  specie,  which  makes,  in  the  whole,  in  pain  money,  9     oil 

"The  ladies  are  anxious  for  the  soldiers  to  receive  the  1 fit  of  it, 

ami  wait  your  directions   how   it   can    l.est  he  disponed  of.     We  expect 
rable   addition    from    tile   country,  and    have   also  wrote    to 

.  hopes  the  ladies  there  will  adopt  similar  plan-,  t nder 

it  ii ■  g.-ti.-rul  mid  beneficial. 

"With  the  utmost  pleasure  I  offer  any  further  attention  and  care  in 
my  power  to  .    <..  ign,  and  shall  be  happy 

to  accomplish  it  agreeable  to  the  intenti.n  of  tin-  donor-,  mid  your 
wishes  on  thi 

"  i  io-  ladles  ol  my  fmnh  |ofn  me  in  their  respectful  compliments  and 
sincerest  prayer  for  your  health,  safety,  and  success. 
"  I  havs 

"  With   the  highe-l    lesj.i  .  I, 

11  Your  humble  servant, 

"E.  Reed." 

The  number  of  the  contributors,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Reed  speaks,  was  Ki45,  thus  apportioned:  the  city, 
1099;Southwark,  152;  Northern  Liberties,  171  :  Ger- 
mantown,  L62;  and  Bristol,  18.  All  ranks  of  societ; 
si-fin  to  have  united.  The  extremes  were  gauged  by 
Phillis,  a  colored  woman,  who  subscribed  seven  >hil- 
lings  and  sixpence,  ami  the  Marchioness  de  Lafayette, 
ibuted  one  hundred  guineas  in  specie.  The 
offer  hi  the  Countess  de  Luzerne  was  Bis  thousand 
'It. liars  in  ( lontinental  money,  worth  one  hundred  ami 

titty  dollars  at  a  gold  valuation.      In   a  late  edition  of 

the  "Life  of  Washington,"  Judge  Marshall  said  that 

"this  instance  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  our  fair 

and  amiable  countrywomen  is  far  from  being  single. 

luct  throughout  the  war  was  uniform.    They 

shared  with   cheerfulness  ami   gaycly   the   privations 

ogs  to  which  the  di-tre-s  ,,f  the  times  ex- 
r  country.   With  a  ready  acquiescence,  with 


a  firmness  always  cheerful,  and  a  constancy  never 
lamenting  the  sacrifices  that  were  made,  they  not  only 
yielded  up  all  the  elegancies,  delicacies,  and  even  con- 
veniences to  be  furnished  by  wealth  and  commerce, 
relying  on  their  farms  and  on  domestic  industry  for 
every  article  of  food  and  raiment,  but  consenting  to 
share  the  produce  of  their  own  labor,  they  gave  up 
w  it  In  hi i  regret  a  considerable  portion  of  the  covering 
designed  for  their  own  families  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  distressed  soldiers,  and  heroically  suppressed 
the  involuntary  sigh  which  the  departure  of  their 
brother-,  their  sons,  and  their  husbands  for  the  camp 
rended  from  their  bosoms." 

On  July  20,  1780,  Washington  wrote  to  Mr-,  Reed 
that  it  might  be  better  to  deposit  the  money  in  bank 
and  receive  bank-notes  for  it,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  Mil.lier.s.  She  replied  to  him,  July  31st.  that  the 
hulies  hail  proposed  that  the  sum  should  "  be  changed 
into  hard  dollars,"  of  which  each  soldier  should  be 
given  two.  His  answer,  August  Kith,  was  that  the 
generous  bounty  of  two  hard  dollars  in  specie  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  punishment  on  soldiers 
"  whose  propensity  to  drinking,  overcoming  all  other 
considerations,  too  frequently  leads  them  into  irregu- 
larities and  disorder,  which  must  be  corrected."  The 
eventual  disposition  of  the  fund  was  the  employment 
of  the  major  portion  of  it  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Washington,  as  is  evidenced  by  Mrs.  Reed's  letter  of 
August  10th  to  him,  saying  that  "the  ladies  had  not 
the  most  distant  wish  that  their  donation  should  be 
bestowed  in  any  manner  that  did  not  perfectly  accord 
with  your  opinion." 

Many  of  the  loyal  American  women  sold  their 
jewelry  and  used  the  money  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  When  Sally  Franklin  Bache  wanted  a  con- 
tribution from  Mrs.  Meredith,  of  Trenton,  she  claimed 
the  latter  as  a  Philadelphian,  and  insisted  that  as 
such  she  must  make  a  donation.  Esther  Reed  died 
in  September,  1780,  in  the  full  tide  of  her  labors,  and 
her  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Arch  Street 
Presbyterian  burial-ground.  On  her  tomb  was  placed 
this  epitaph  : 

"  In   nielli    n     d  I  -111.  I  ,  Ho    !  .  l.o.  .1    w    f  ■ 

tbla  Stab  .  who  departed  Ho-  life  on  the  18th  ol  September,  a.d.  i"so, 
aged  thirty-four  years. 
"Header!    II  ......  virtues  of  the  heart  which  make 

life  valuable,  or  those  pel  which    command  esteem 

and  lovs    maycl ■ I    u   I  affectionate  remembrance,  venerate 

I      If  to  have  the  cup  of  temporal  blessings 
dashed  in  the  period  ami  stations  of  II  rings  may  be  beet 

enjoyed    deln.i.  1     think    holt    .lender    i. 

I  "poll  Mrs.  Reed's  death  the  control  of  the  Ladies' 

Association    passed    into    tin-    hands  of  an   executive 

committee,  i iprising  Mrs.  Sally  Bache,  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis, Mrs.  Clarkson,  Mi-.  Blair,  and  Mi-.  Ilillegas. 

The  Widow  Mifflin  was  a  contemporary  with  the 

women  mentioned,  but  she  was  scarcely  so  prominent 

in  social  or  public  circle-.      Born  Sarah  Fishlnmrnc. 

.1  William  Fishbourne,  mayor  of  Philadel- 
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phia  from  1718  to  1722,  she  spent  a  large  proportion 
of  her  girlhood  at  West  River,  Md.,  with  her  step- 
father, John  Galloway,  her  mother's  second  hushand. 
In  1745  she  was  back  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  school, 
where  she  had  placed  herself  and  her  young  step- 
sister, Jane  Galloway,  who  became  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Shippen.  Mrs.  Mifflin  sold  the  handsome  mansion 
at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Front  Streets,  be- 
queathed her  by  her  husband,  and  resided  with  her 
son,  John  F.  Mifflin,  and  her  stepson,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
in  a  house  on  Union  Street  that  she  inherited  from 
her  father.  There  she  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  two  boys  ;  but  she  was  not  so  entirely  occu- 
pied with  them  but.  that  she  could  spare  some  time 
to  a  select  social  coterie  that  included  Mrs.  Ann 
Penn,  Miss  Allen,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Chew,  Mrs.  Hester 
White,  and  the  Cadwalladers,  the  Clymers,  and  the 
Shippens.  Very  many  of  her  associates  were  Quakers, 
but  she  persistently  refused  to  join  the  faith,  and 
when  they  implored  her  to  wear  the  Quaker  cap,  be- 
cause it  was  "so  becoming,"  she  silenced  them  with 
the  reply  that  "  for  that  reason  I  ought  not  to  put  it 
on."  In  October,  1776,  she  was  married  by  Bishop 
White  to  John  Beale  Bordley,  who  had  made  her  ac- 
quaintance in  visiting  Philadelphia  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter Henrietta  Maria,  then  at  school  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  John  Cadwallader.  They  spent  their  winters  in 
Philadelphia  and  their  summers  at  Wye  Island,  a 
charming  rural  home,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. Their  only  child,  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  An- 
napolis in  1777.  When  Philadelphia  was  made  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  they  permanently 
established  themselves  in  the  city,  where  a  quaint 
biographical  notice  says  of  them  that  "  their  house 
became  one  of  the  favorite  places  of  friendly  resort 
to  some  among  the  excellent  of  all  descriptions." 

Mr.  Bordley's  daughter  Henrietta  Maria,  by  his 
first  wife,  had  married  Maj.  David  Ross,  of  the  West- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland.  They  had  an  interesting 
family  of  children,  and  in  1800  removed  from  their 
home  at  Bladensburg,  and  came  to  live  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  from  whence  they  frequently  visited  the 
homestead  in  Philadelphia,  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren brightening  the  declining  years  of  their  grand- 
parents. 

The  old  Carpenter  mansion  on  Chestnut  Street  was 
occupied  during  the  war  as  a  hospital,  and  there  the 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Association  tended  with  un- 
tiriug  care  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Elizabeth 
Graeme,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  and  Anne 
Keith  Graeme,  grew  into  maturity  in  the  Carpenter 
house.  Born  in  1739,  she  was  perhaps  the  most 
scholarly  woman  of  her  epoch.  She  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  girl  when  she  translated  Telemachus  into 
English  verse,  and  she  afterward  spent  a  year  in 
Europe  under  the  guardianship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Peters,  of  Philadelphia.  On  her  return  home  she 
met  Hugh  Henry  Ferguson,  a  young  gentleman  lately 
arrived  from  Scotland,  and  a  wedding  was  the  result, 


although  she  was  some  ten  years  his  senior.  They 
resided  upon  a  country-seat  in  Montgomery  County, 
a  legacy  from  her  father,  until  the  opening  of  the 
war,  when  Mr.  Ferguson  went  into  the  British  service, 
and  she  consequently  fell  into  disfavor  with  her 
American  friends,  although  it  seems  that  she  was  at 
heart  a  loyal  American,  and  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary were  simply  caused  by  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band. While  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs.  Ferguson  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Gen. 
Washington  with  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  the 
purport  of  which  displeased  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  provoked  him  to  reprimand  her  for  the  inter- 
course she  appeared  to  have  had  with  the  writer. 
Yet  Washington  granted  her  a  pass  to  Philadelphia 
when  she  proposed  to  bid  farewell  to  her  husband, 
and  it  was  while  she  was  in  the  city  that  she  met 
Governor  Johnstone,  the  British  Peace  Commis- 
sioner, who  suggested  to  her  that  if  the  influence  of 
such  a  leader  as  Gen.  Joseph  Reed,  for  instance,  could 
be  secured  there  might  be  an  end  to  the  shedding  of 

j  blood.  But  Johnstone  was  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  Reed,  the  right-hand  man  of  Washington,  could 

,  be  bribed  to  betray  his  country. 

I       "  If  you  could  see  Gen.  Reed,"    he  said  to  Mrs. 

!  Ferguson,  "  and,  conformably  to  his  conscience  and 
his  view  of  things,  get  him  to  exert  his  influence  to 
settle  the  dispute,  he  might  command  ten  thousand 

I  guineas  and  the  best  post  in  the  government."     Mrs. 

|  Ferguson  did  communicate  with  Gen.  Reed  three 
days  after  Philadelphia  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
British,  and  his  answer  to  Johnstone's  proposal  was, 
"  I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 
Gen.  Reed  laid  the  question  before  Congress ;  sus- 
picion was  directed  toward  Mrs.  Ferguson  as  the 
emissary  of  Johnstone,  and  the  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  demanded  her  name.  Mrs.  Ferguson's 
indignation  was  growing,  and  it  rose  to  its  climax 
when  she  was  denounced  in  an  article  in  Towne's  Even- 
ing Post.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  Gen.  Reed  had 
exposed  her,  she  wrote  him  a  scorching  letter.  "I 
own  I  find  it  hard,"  she  said,  "  knowing  the  uncor- 
ruptness  of  my  heart,  to  be  held  out  to  the  public  as 
a  tool  to  the  commissioners,  hut  the  impression  is  now 
made,  and  it  is  too  late  to  recall  it.  How  far  at  this 
juncture  of  time  this  aflair   may   interfere  with  my 

I  property  is  uncertain  ;  that,  I  assure  you,  is  but  a 
secondary  thought."     There  is   no  actual  proof  that 

j  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  disloyal  to  the  republic,  but  she 
was  undoubtedly  the  victim  of  circumstances.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  if  her  husband  had  not 
been  a  British  soldier  she  would  have  been  a  par- 
ticipant in  these  covert  and  not  precisely  honorable 
negotiations.       Johnstone    exonerated    her    from    all 

!  blame  in  a  speech  that  he  made  before  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  endeavored  to  clear  her  lame 
by  accusing  Gen.    Reed  of  misrepresentation.     She 

then  published,  under  oath,  a  statement  affirming  the 
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purity  of  her  own  motives,  uud  challenging  Jolinstone 
to  sustain  or  deny  her.  From  this  time  onward  Mrs. 
Ferguson  led  a  quiet  and  uneventful  life.  She  grew 
in  religion  as  she  grow  in  years,  and  she  is  credited 
with  making  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible  in  order  to 
impress  it  upon  her  memory.  She  died  at  Graeme 
Park,  Feb.  23,  1801,  leaving  a  nephew  and  niece,  her 
adopted  children. 

Society  was  only  lively  by  fits  and  start*  In  Phila- 
delphia in  the  war  days,  and  the  fifty  American 
maidens  and  matrons  who  accepted  invitations  to 
Lord  Howe's  Meschianza  fete,  May  18,  1778,  maybe 
excused  for  seeking  almost  any  relief  from  the  pro- 
vailing  monotony.  But  they  wotdd  have  escaped 
much  hostile  comment  if  they  had  absented  them- 
selves  from    that    memorable   festival, — a  comment 


BBS    BEN]  1'1'T   ABNOLD  (MABGABET  SHIPPI  S 

which  they  resented  by  appearing  at  the  ball  to  the 
French  and  American  officers  in  the  high  powdered 
bead  dresses  of  the  extreme  of  the  British  fashion. 
Margaret  Shippen,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Edward  Shippen  and  became  the  n  ife  of  Benedict 

Arnold,  was  at  this  time  i of  the  finest  women  in 

society,  and  a  standing  toast  with  the  British  officers. 
Miss  Vining  was  another  beauty,  and  was  so  highly 
praised  by  the  French  officers  in  their  letters  home, 
i  Marie  Antoinette  expressed  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson a  wish  that  she  might  see  her  at  the  Tuileries. 
Miss  Vining  entertained  and  corresponded  with  La- 
fayette, the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  I  'uke  de  Lian- 
court,  Before  her  death  in  seclusion  and  poverty  she 
wrote  to  Governor  Dickinson  "that  the  removal  of 
Congress  had  taken  away  from  the  gayety  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

Franks,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  David 
Franks,  a  wealthy  Jewish  merchant,  was  the  sister  of 
Abigail,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  niece  of 


I'hila  Franks,  who  married  Gen.  Oliver  De  Lancey, 
of  the  British  army.  During  the  war  Rebecca  spent 
some  time  on  Long  Island,  from  whence  she  wrote 
some  caustic  observations  on  Now  York  women  and 
Now  York  society.  Speaking  of  the  former,  she 
said  that  "  1  don't  know  a  woman  or  girl  who  can 
chal  above  half  an  hour,  and  that  on  the  form  of  a 
cap,  the  color  of  a  ribbon,  or  the  set  of  a  hoop,  stay, 
or  jupon.  I  will  do  our  ladies— that  is,  the  Phila- 
delphian — the  justice  to  say  that  they  have  more 
clearness  in  the  turn  of  an  eye  than  those  of  Now 
York  have  in  their  whole  composition."  Miss  Rebecca 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  Now  York  it  might  he  always 
leap  year,  judging  from  the  forwardness  of  the  young 
women  in  courting  the  young  men,  and  she  add*. 
"Indeed,  scandal  says  that  in  the  case*  of  most  who 
have  been  married  the  first  advances  came  from  the 
lady's  side,  or  she  got  a  male  friend  to  introduce  the 
intended  victim."  Miss  Rebecca  had  much  more  to 
say  concerning  the  vanity  of  the  officers,  who  im- 
agined "that  a  red  coat  and  smart  epaulette  is 
sufficient  to  secure  a  female  heart."  But,  for  all  her 
sprightly  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  the  soldiers,  she 
was  captured  in  matrimony  by  Lieut. -( ion.  Sir  Henry 
Johnson,  of  the  British  army.  She  was  one  of  the 
hollos  of  the  Meschianza,  and  never  made  any  con- 
cealment of  her  Toryism,  which  she  most  prominently 
displayed  at  the  hall  which  celebrated  the  alliance 
of  Franco  and  the  United  States.  She  was  daring 
enough  to  fasten  the  emblematic  white  and  black 
cockades  around  the  neck  of  a  dog  and  turn  it  loose 

in  the  D;il  1  -r She  was  becoming  an  old  woman 

when  Gen.  Scott  gan  her  in  England,  in  1816.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  is  pathetic,  "  N  this,"  she 
asked,  "the  young  rebel?"  And  then  she  hastily 
added,  "  Yes,  it  is  he.  And  so  you  have-  taken  the 
liberty  to  beat  his  Majesty's  troops?"  Then  her  hand 
crept  into  his.  and  in  a  quavering  voice  she  exclaimed. 
"  1  have  gloried   in  my  rebel   countrymen;   would  to 

God  I.  too,  had  been  a  patriot !"    But  she  n 

that  her  husband  was  present,  and  she  turned  to  him 

with  the  earnestness  of  truth  and  affection.    "  No." 

she  ejaculated,  "  I  do  not.  I  have  never  regretted 
my  marriage.  No  woman  was  ever  Messed  with  a 
kinder  or  hotter  husband.  But  I  ought  to  have  been 
a  patriot  before  marriage."  When  (ien.  Scott  related 
this  incident,  a-  he  often  did,  he  said  Lady  Johnson's 
eyes  were  the  only  ones  undimmed  by  tears.  She 
died  in  1823. 

Israel  Israel  and  Joseph  Israel  were  two  brothers, 
who  resided  in  Philadelphia  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  ami  the  latter  entered  the  American  army.  They 
Unexpectedl]  mot  at  the  family  mansion  during  the 
British  occupation,  and  Israel  Israel  foiled  the  search 
of  a  party  of  the  enemy,  led  bj  a  burl]   H 

geant.  for  his  brother.  But  the  soldiers  seated  them- 
selves at  the  -upper-table  of  the  family,  where  they 

i polled  the  ladies  to   join  them  and  listen   to  their 

brutal  ji  -t-.      Mr.  Israel  was  about  to  provoke  a  con- 
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flict  with  them,  when  his  youngest  sister  fell  into  his 
arms  in  a  swoon,  and  bloodshed  was  thus  prevented. 
On  his  way  to  his  home,  outside  the  lines,  he  and  his 
wife's  brother  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  the 
British  frigate  "  Roebuck''  on  the  charge  of  being 
spies.  From  her  position  on.the  lookout  his  wife,  a 
delicate  but  courageous  woman,  saw  a  British  detach- 
ment marching  toward  their  meadows  to  seize  the 
cattle  of  the  Israel  farm.  She  drove  the  animals  off 
with  a  hail  of  British  bullets  falling  around  her,  and 
the  foraging  party  returned  disappointed  to  the  ship. 
Her  husband  was  released  by 
Masonic  influence.  Mrs.  Is- 
rael's maiden  name  was  Han- 
nah Envin,  and  her  ancestors 
came  over  with  William  Penn. 

Mary  Redmond,  a  Philadel- 
phia girl,  whom  some  of  the 
British  officers  had  christened 
"the  little  black-eyed  rebel," 
taught  a  boy  who  carried  pro- 
visions into  market  to  also  ex- 
change letters  between  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  letters  were  sewed 
up  in  the  back  of  his  jacket, 
and  one  day,  when  Miss  Red- 
mond had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  suspected,  she 
sought  him  in  the  market  and, 
pretending  to  romp  with  him, 
filched  his  jacket,  and  so  saved 
the  precious  missives  from  con- 
fiscation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  women  of  Phila- 
delphia acquired  a  fame  in  two 
continents  for  their  personal 
graces  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments. Mrs.  William  Bing- 
ham, born  Anne  Willing,  was 
one  of  the  fairest.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Chastellux,  writing  of 
a  ball  in  Philadelphia,  said,— 

"Strangers   have   generally  the  privi-  Ml 

lege  of  being  complimontod  with  the 
handsomest  women.  The  Comte  de  Du- 
mas hud  Mis  Bingham  for  his  partner,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Noaillea 
MiB9  Shippen.  Both  of  them,  like  true  philosophers,  testified  a  great 
respect  for  the  manners  of  the  country  by  not  quilting  tln-i r  hamlsome 
partners  the  whole  evening.  In  other  iv-jh-,  t-  tln-v  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  assembly  from  the  grace  ami  nobleness  with  which  they 
danced.  The  hall  was  suspended  toward  midnight  by  a  supper,  served 
in  the  manner  of  coffee  on  several  ditTetvnt  tuMcs.  i  in  p-o-sing  int.,  the 
diuing-room  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  presented  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
Morris,  ami  gave  her  the  precedence, an  honor  pretty  generally  beetowed 
on  her,asshe  is  the  richest  woman  in  the  city, and,  all  ranks  hore  being 
equal,  men  follow  their  natural  bent  by  giving  the  preference  to  riches." 


Mrs.  Bingham  was  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
American  society,  because  the   style   in  which    she 


lived  illustrated  the  highest  refinement  and  splendor 
known  in  the  country.  Her  beauty,  her  influence, 
the  elegance  of  her  bouse,  the  taste  and  aristocratic 
distinction  of  the  assemblages  which  frequently 
adorned  it,  were  as  household  words  in  iliis  city  at 
the  time  of  her  dazzling  career,  and  are  now  histori- 
cal of  the  higher  social  life  of  America.  "Her 
beauty,"  says  .Mr.  Griswold,  "was  splendid.  Her 
figure,  which  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
was  well  made.  Her  carriage  was  light  and  elegant, 
while  ever  marked  by  dignity  and  air.     Her  manners 


were  a  gift.  Sprightly,  easy,  winning  are  terms 
which  describe  the  manners  of  many  wo 
while  truly  describing  hers,  they  would  describe 
them  imperfectly,  unless  they  gave  the  idea  that 
they  won  from  all  who  knew  her  a  special  measure 
of  personal  interest  and  relation,  Ber  entertain* 
tiKtits  wen-  distinguished  not  more  lor  their  superior 
style  and  frequency  than  tor  the  happy  and  discreet 
selection  of  her  guests,  ami  her  own  costume  abroad 
was  always  marked  by  thai  propriety  ami  grace 
which,    while    uniting  costliness,    rarity,  and   tin    ex- 
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quisite  refinement,  subordinates  the  effect  of  them  in  ' 
a  way  which  never  invites  comparisons.  In  all  this 
she  had  bad  the  advantage  of  a  wise  and  courtly  and 
affectionate  education.  She  owed  much,  however,  to 
the  command  of  great  wealth,  and  to  a  combination 
of  friendh  and  family  advantages,  which  her  wealth 
enabled  her  to  illustrate  and  profit  by."  As  a  child 
she  had  been  much  at  home  in  the  family  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Her  father,  Thomas  Willing,  and  his  associate  in 
commerce,  Robert  Morris,  as  well  as  his  brother-in- 
law.  Mr.  Clymer,  were  all  members  of  the  Congress 
of  177ii.  During  a  part  of  the  war  the  headquarters 
of  the  general  were  in  a  house  built  on  Mr.  Willing's 
estate  for  his  son-in-law,  Col.  Byrd,  of  Westover,  in 
Virginia,  and  only  separated  from  his  own  by  the 
intervening  grounds  of  his  garden.  In  this  way,  as 
well  as  from  her  domestic  relations  and  immediate  | 
connections  with  the  families  of  Clymer,  Francis, 
Powell,  McCall,  Shippen,  and  others,  forming  in  that 
day,  with  the  Chews,  Aliens,  and  two  or  three  more, 
a  large  portion  of  the  only  society  with  which  the 
chief  was  intimate,  Miss  Willing,  even  as  a  young 
girl,  was  very  frequently  an  object  of  Washington's 
notice  and  regard.  On  Oct.  26,  1780,  she  was  mar- 
ried by  Rev.  William  White  to  William  Bingham, 
who  possessed  larger  estates  than  any  other  person  in 
the  colony. 

Mrs.  Bingham,  with  her  husband,  went  to  Europe 
in  1784,  and  remained  abroad  five  years.  As  the 
representative  of  American  beauty,  grace,  and  ele- 
gance, she  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  She  re- 
ceived marked  attentions  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  was  welcomed  with  delight  by  her  old  French 
acquaintances  of  Revolutionary  war  days.  Mi<s 
Adams,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  with  her  father, 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Mrs.  Bingham  in  her  diary. 
She  Bays,  "  Mrs.  Bingham  gains  my  love  and  ad- 
miration more  and  more  every  time  I  see  her;  she  is 
possessed  of  greater  ease  and  politeness  in  her  beha- 
vior than  any  person  I  have  met."  She  thus  de- 
scribes the  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Bingham  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Gen.  Lafayette:  "  Her  dress  was  of  black 
velvet,  with  pink  satin  sleeves  and  stomacher,  a  pink 
satin  petticoat,  and  over  it  a  skirt  of  wdiite  crape 
I  over  with  gray  fur;  the  sides  of  the  gown 
Open  in  trout,  and  the  bottom  of  the  coal  trimmed 
with  taste.  It  was  superb,  and  the  gracefulness  of 
the  person  made  it  appeal-  to  peculiar  advantage." 
The  Binghams  went  to  London,  and  the  Philadel- 
i  created  quite  a  sensation  there.  The 
"lady  from  America"  was  much  talked  of  and  ad- 
mired. The  London  hair-dresser,  who  attended  to 
the  ladies'  coiffure*  on  court  days,  speaking  of  her 
and  ot  Miss  Hamilton,  said  to  Mrs.  Adams,  "  with  a 
twirl  of  his  comb,  '  Well,  it  does  not  signify,  hut  the 
ladies  do  heat  the  English  all  to  nothing.'  " 
Miss  Adams,  who  tells  this  story,  enters  in  her  jour- 
nal, in   17*7,  after  an   interview   with    Mrs.  Stewart, 


"  I  think,  from  the  observation  I  have  made  upon 
those  ladies  from  Philadelphia  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted  with,  that  they  are  more  easy  in  their 
manners,  and  discover  a  greater  desire  to  render 
themselves  acceptable,  than  the  women  of  I'.oston, 
where  education  appears  to  be  better,  and  they  seem 
to  be  sensible  of  their  consequence  in  society.  I  have 
seen  some  good  specimens  of  their  brilliancy,  first  in 
Mrs.  Bingham,  and  now  in  Mrs.  Stewart.''  ' 

While  abroad.  Mrs.  Bingham  was  everywhere  ad- 
mired, and  the  immense  wealth  at  her  command 
enabled  her  to  maintain  a  style  of  life  without  which 
beauty  stood  only  a  slight  chance  of  recognition. 
Soon  after  their  return  home  the  Binghams  built  their 
palatial  residence,  on  Third  Street,  above  Spruce. 
Its  width  was  spacious,  its  height  not  extended  above 
a  third  story,  and  it  stood  perhaps  forty  feet  from  the 
ordinary  line  of  the  street,  being  approached  by  a  cir- 
cular carriage-way  of  gravel,  theaccess  upon  both  ends 
of  which  opened  by  swinging  gates  of  iron  with  open 
tracery.  A  low  wall,  with  an  elegant  course  of  bal- 
uster upon  it,  defended  the  immediate  front,  and  con- 
nected the  gates  which  gave  admission.  The  grounds 
about  the  house,  beautifully  diversified  with  walks, 
statuary,  shade,  and  parterres,  covered  not  less  than 
three  acres.  The  entrance  to  the  house  was  not 
raised,  but  it  brought  the  visitor  by  a  single  step 
upon  the  wide  pave  of  tessellated  marble.  Ii-  Belf- 
supporting,  broad  stairway  of  fine  white  marble, — 
the  first  of  that  description  probably  ever  known  in 
America, — leading  to  the  second  story,  gave  a  truly 
Roman  elegance  to  the  passage.     On  the  left  hand,  as 

the  visitor  entered,  were  parlors ;  on  the  right,  :i  r i 

designed  for  a  study ;  and  opposite,  separated  by  a 
lateral  hall,  a  library.  In  the  second  story,  on  the 
the  south,  were  a  drawing-room  and  card-rooms,  the 
windows  of  which,  looking  down  on  an  extensive  con- 
servatory, adjacent  to  the  lower  parlors  on  the  same 
side,  revealed  a  delicious  prospect.  Various  and  ex- 
tensive domestic  offices  adjoined  the  house  on  the 
west.  Much  of  the  furniture,  including  the  carpets, 
which  were  remarkable  tor  their  elegant  richness,  had 
been  made  in  France.  The  halls  were  hung  with 
pictures,  of  which  the  greater  number  had  been  se- 
lected in  Italy,  and  the  library  was  filled  with  the 
best  authors  of  the  day. 

In  addition  to  this  town  establishment.  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham possessed  the  elegant  retreat  of  Lansdowne,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  formerlj  b 
to  the  l'enns,  a  place  which  she  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  at  which  she  passed  her  summers.  At  both 
place-,  particularly  at  Lansdowne,  Washington  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  In  both  she  lived  with  an  elegant 
hospitality.  Her  youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  wealth. 
with    the  frequency,   rarity,  and  tasteful   richness  of 

her  entertai ints,  made  her  acquaintance  highly 

desirable;    ami  her  husband's  public  character  as  a 

1  GrtawoWl  "  Republican  Court." 
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member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  her  father's 
long  and  honorable  career  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, her  connection,  Maj.  Jackson's,  intimate  associa- 
tions as  one  of  the  private  and  confidential  secretaries 
of  the  President,  and  her  own  residence  in  France, 
England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  conspired  to 
draw  around  her  a  circle  of  men  and  women  of  the 
very  first  class  in  rank,  elegance,  and  accomplish- 
ment. Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Bingham's  family,  and  offered  himself  to  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  senator  declined  the  royal  alli- 
ance. "  Should  you  ever  be  restored  to  your  hered- 
itary position,"  he  said  to  the  duke,  "you  will  be  too 
great  a  match  for  her  ;  if  not,  she  is  too  great  a  match 
for  you."  Mrs.  Bingham  was  a  patron  of  Wignell's 
Theatre,  which  was  opened  in  1794,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal actresses  were  Mrs. 
Oldmixon,  Mrs.  Whit- 
lock,  Mrs.  Morris,  and 
Mrs.  Marshall.  Mrs.  Old- 
mixon was  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Oldmixon,  known 
in  England  as  the  "  Bath 
beau,"  and  of  equal  stamp 
with  Nash  and  Brummel. 
Mrs.  Whitlock  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Sarah  Siddons,  and 
Harwood,  one  of  the  ac- 
tors, was  the  husband  of 
Miss  Bache,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Wignell's  The- 
atre was  eminently  fash- 
ionable until  he  affronted 
Mrs.  Bingham  by  refusing 
to  permit  her  to  furnish 
her  own  private  box  and 
keep  the  key,  whereupon 
she  placed  it  under  a  so- 
cial ban. 

Mrs.  Bingham,  while  on 
a  visit  to  the  Bermuda 
Islands  for  the  benefit  of 

her  health,  died  there  on  the  11th  of  May,  1801,  aged 
thirty-seven  years.  Her  husband,  overwhelmed  with 
the  loss  of  such  a  wife,  went  afterward  to  England, 
and  died  at  Bath  about  the  year  1804.  His  monu- 
ment, in  the  abbey  church  there,  attracts  the  notice 
of  the  American  traveler.  Mrs.  Bingham  left  three 
children.1 

One  of  her  dearest  friends  was  Mrs.  Robert  Morris, 
wife  of  the  great  financier  and  sister  of  Bishop  White. 
At  Mrs.  Washington's  receptions  she  usually  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor  at  her  right  hand,  and  she  was  a  so- 
ciety queen  until  misfortunes  overwhelmed  Robert 
Morris.  The  pretty  young  Quakeresses  were  seen 
everywhere,  and  the  Duke  De  Liancourt  wrote  of 
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them  that  ribbons  pleased  them  as  well  as  others,  and 
were  the  great  enemies  of  the  sect. 

At  Mrs.  Washington's  first  levee  in  Philadelphia 
the  Misses  Allen  were  "among  the  constellation  of 
beauties."  Of  the  Allen  sisters,  the  eldest,  who  lie- 
came  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  is  historically  renowned  as  "  one 
of  the  most  splendid  beauties  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced." Miss  Sally  Mckean  wrote  to  a  New  York 
friend  of  this  reception  :  "  You  never  could  have 
had  such  a  drawing-room.  It  was  brilliant  beyond 
anything  you  can  imagine,  and  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  extravagance,  there  was  so  much  of 
Philadelphia  taste  in  everything  that  it  must  have 
been  confessed  the  most  delightful  occasion  of  the 
kind  ever  known  in  this  country.'' 

Miss  Sally  McKean  was  remarkable  for  her  great 
beauty.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  Pennsylvania,  and 
married  Don  Carlo-  Mar- 
lincz.  Marquis  D'Yrujo. 
Her  son,  the  Duke  of  So- 
tomayer,  who  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  became 
prime  minister  of  Spain. 

Dolly  Payne  was  a 
young  Quakeress,  whose 
first  husband  was  John 
Todd.  Left  a  widow 
when  quite  young,  she 
married  in  1794,  being 
then  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  James  Madison,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia. They  lived  at  his 
homestead  of  Montpelier 
most  of  tlic  time  until  he 
was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  Her 
aim,  in  which  she  was 
thoroughly  successful,  was 
to  make  her  husband's 
administration  a  socially  brilliant  one,  and  win  ID  the 
war  of  1812  occurred  she  evinced  indomitable  cour- 
age amid  peculiarly  trying  complications.  A.6  she 
advanced  in  years  she  was  described  by  one  of  her 
old  Philadelphia  friends  as— 

"a  very  gay  lady,  with  much  rouge  on  her  checks,  and  alwaye  appear- 
ing In  her  turl.no     She  wu  Foud  oi  bright  colon  and  the  elegauciee  of 
the  toilet,  yel  she  generally  wore  InexpenaiTe  clothing,  preferring  al- 
iplli  ,ty  ..I  ..  Quake]  a  Itb  -  mtherner." 

Dolly  Madison  used  snuff,  and  carried  a  box  about 
wherever  she  went.  She  once  tendered  it  to  Henry 
Clay,  and  when  he  accepted  she  first  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  bandanna  thai  she  said  was  for  "  rough 
work,"  and  next  a  line  luce  handkerchief  which  she 
called  her  "polisher."  She  survived  the  President 
thirteen  years,  dying  in  Washington,  July  12,  1849. 
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Margaret,  Sophia,  and  Harriet  Chew  were  the 
daughters  of  Benjamin  <  'hew.  chief  justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Margaret  married  John  Eager  Howard, 
of  Maryland.  Harriet  married  Charles  ( larroll,  Jr..  also 
of  .Maryland,  and  Sophia  became  Mrs.  Henry  Phil- 
Washington  treated  these  young  ladies 
almost  as  if  they  were  his  children.  Harriet  accom- 
panied him  several  times  when  he  -at  to  Gilbert 
Stuart  for  his  portrait,  and  the  commander  was  wont 

to  say  thai  expression  on  his  face  was 

due  to  her  interesting  conversation.  Sin-  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Bradford  were  the  la-t  surviving 
ladies  of  the  Republican  court.  -Mrs.  Bradford,  the 
wife  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  Slates, 
outlived  the  others.  Richard  Rush  wrote  of  her 
when   -he  was  over  eighty   years  of  age,  that   her 

years  had  "  not  impaired 
the  courtesy,  the  grace, 
the  habitual  suavity  or 
kindness,  or  even  that  dis- 
I  carriage  of  the 
person,  all  made  part  of 
her  nature  by  her  early 
intercourse  and  the  school 
in  which  she  was  reari  d." 

Su>ari    Wallace,  the  sister 

of  Horace  Binney,  wife  of 
John  Bradford  Wallace, 
and  mother  of  Horace 
Binney  Wallace,  was  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Bradford. 
It  was  of  Susan  Wallace 
that  Rev.  Dr.  Herman 
Hooker  said.  "  Her  vir- 
tues were  so  numerous  and 
so  marked  that  any  just 
mention  of  them  will  seem 
to  border  on  exaggera- 
tion.'' She  died  July  8, 
1849. 

Mrs.  Enox,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Flucken,  the  la-t 

secretary  of  the   province 

of  Massachusetts  Hay,  was  another  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton's close  friends.  When  she  married  Henry  Knox 
he  was  captain  of  the  Boston  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
when  he  afterward  rose  to  tin-  proud  position  of  Gen. 
Knox,  of  tic-  Revolutionary  army,  -he  was  nearly  as 
well  known  a-  he  wa-  in  1  he  camp,      Thej   n  iidi  d   I "i 

a  while  in  Philadelphia,  and  -he  was  another  of  the 
county  dames  whom  1  >e  Liancourl  has  so  pleasantly 
gossiped  of.    Talleyrand  was  her  guest,  and  Lafayette 
was  the  godfather  ot  her  son.     In  1795,  Gen.  Knox  n 
tired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  and  they 

moved  '<■  their  rural  home  at  Tl Baton,  at  tic-  head 

ot  tin-  St.  George's  River,  in  Maine,     a-.- 

fere  Louis  Philippe  and  hi-  exiled  brothers, 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the  Comte  de  Beaujo- 

lais. 


Martha  Jefferson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Tl as 

Jefferson,  was   educated  partly  in  Philadelphia  and 

partly  in  Europe.  John  Randolph  called  her  "  the 
sweetest  young  creature  in  Virginia."  In  17s:;.  while 
she  was  al  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  residing  with 
Mrs.  Trist,  her  father  wrote  her  from  Annapolis  a 
touching  and  tender  letter,  in  which  he  instructed 
her  to  consider  Mrs.  Trisl  a-  her  mother,  and  laid  out 
for  her  a  routine  of  study.  She  married  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  of  Virginia.  Her  youngest  sister 
became  the  wile  of  John  W.  Kppcs,  and  their  daughter 
married  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a  grandson  of  the  very  Mrs. 
Tri.-t  in  whose  family  Martha  Jefferson  had  lived. 
Mrs.  Graydon,  Mrs.  Peters,  and  the  other  Met  all 
sisters  are  mentioned  in  the  local  annals  for  their 
Mi-  Moore,  a  sister  of  Col.  Thomas 
Lloyd  Mo. ire,  married, 
in  17sJ,  the  Marquis  He 
Marbois,  who  was  secre- 
tary of  the  French  Lega- 
tion. Their  daughter  be- 
came the  Duchess  De 
Plaisance,  being  married 
to  a  son  of  Le  Brun,  a  col- 
league of  Napoleon  in  the 
consulate. 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  1  >r. 
James  Rush,  we  seem  to 
be  turning  the  pages  of  a 
Story  of  to-day.  Many  in- 
timate friends  of  this  re- 
markable woman  still  sur- 
vive, and  a  -ister,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Barton,  is  still  living 
in  her  house  on  South 
Broad  Street.  Every  one 
«  ho  passes  by  what  is  now 
the  Aldinc  Hotel,  on  West 
I  !hi  -unit  Street,  knows 
something   of  the   woman 

whose  residence   it    once 

wa-.  A  miniature  por- 
trait of  Mr-.  Rush,  evi- 
dently taken  when  -he  was  in  her  teens,  hangs  in  the 
Ridgway  Library,  and  -hows  a  lace  ot'  rare  beauty; 
but  it  is  quite  well  known  that  in  later  years  she  was 
more  noted  for  her  personal  magnetism  than  for  her 
good  looks.  She  delighted  to  assemble  around  her 
men  and  women  of  genius  and  intellect.  Grisi  and 
Mario  were  .mcc  her  guests.     In   Europe,  l>r.  Rush 

and  hi-  wife  were  shown  the  most  Battering  attention 
by    Lord     l.ansdowne.     Lord     P.athurst,     Sir     A-t!c\ 

Cooper,  and  others  of  the  nobility.  All  reports  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  from  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr-.  Rush  and  her  husband  that  their 
domestic  relations  were mos)  amicable.    Most  "t  these 

letters  have  been  preserved,  and,  although  their  ta-tc- 
differed,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  Dr.  Rush  had  the  most 

profound  respect  and  tender  affection  for  his  accom- 
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plished  wife.  In  the  will  by  which  he  founded  the 
Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  he 
states  that  one  of  his  objects  was  to  express  his  re- 
spect and  regard  for  Jacob  Ridgway,  and  for  Jacob 
Ridgway's  daughter,  Phebe  Ann  Rush.  Her  event- 
ful life  came  to  an  end  in  a  Saratoga  hotel  Oct.  23, 
1857,  and  the  remains  of  herself  and  her  husband  are 
entombed  in  a  vault  in  the  Ridgway  Library. 

During  the  late  civil  war  the  women  of  Philadel- 
phia did  enormous  and  glorious  work  in  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  the  women's  branch  of  the  Freedmen's 
Commission,  the  refreshment  saloons,  the  soldiers' 
homes,  and  the  hospitals.  Mrs.  John  Harris,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  the  troops  in  the  field.  Mrs. 
Clara  J.  Moore,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  wassuch 
an  indefatigable  laborer 
in  the  hospitals  that  when 
ill  health  compelled  her 
to  seek  a  respite,  nine 
young  ladies  found  their 
time  fully  occupied  in  fill- 
ing her  place.  Other  la- 
dies whose  services  were 
given  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia branch  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  were  the 
president,  Mrs.  Maria  C. 
Grier,  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gil- 
lespie, Mrs.  W.  H.  Fur- 
ness,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Jessup, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Parrish,  and 
the  two  Misses  Blanchard. 
The  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
and  the  Penn  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organ- 
ized in  1862  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  contradict  the  current 
talk  that  because  of  their 

peace     principles      they  LUCRET 

would  do  nothing  for  the 

soldiers,  were  both  managed  by  leading  ladies  of  Phil- 
adelphia. In  the  same  year  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Brady.  She  went  again  and 
again  to  the  hospitals  in  the  field,  and  her  death  oil 
May  27,  1864,  was  directly  due  to  her  labors  tin  r.- 
after  the  great  battles  that  Grant  had  just  fought  in 
Virginia.  She  was  as  truly  a  martyr  to  the  Union  as 
any  soldier  or  officer  who  was  killed  in  the  ranks. 

One  of  the  women  prominent  in  the  Onion  Vol- 
unteer Refreshment  Saloon  oi  Philadelphia,  an  in- 
stitution which  fed  four  hundred  thousand  men  as 
they  passed  to  and  from  the  battle-field-,  was  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Lee,  and  among  her  co-workers  were  Mr-, 
Eliza  G.  Plummer,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wade,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Buyer,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Grover,  Mrs.  Man  Grover, 


Mrs.    Ellen   P.   Barrows,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Smith. 

The  Cooper-Shop  Refreshment  Saloon,  which  also 
fed  many  thousands  of  troops,  was  managed  by  Mrs. 
William  M.  Cooper.  Mr-.  Grace  Nichols,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Emory,  .Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vansdale,  Miss  Catherine 
Vanadate,  Mrs.  John  Coward,  Mrs.  Susan  Turner, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mellen,  Miss  Catherine  Alexander.  Mrs. 
James  D.  Grover,  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Moore.  The 
mother  of  the  lamented  Lieut.  Greble,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Big  Bethel,  was  one  of  the  unceasing  workers 
in  the  national  cause,  and  gave  both  of  her  sons  to 
the  army.  An  earnest  friend  of  the  Union  refugees 
from  the  South  was  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hallowell,  who,  with 
a  committee  of  ladies,  visited  Nashville,  Knoxville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Huntsville,  distributing  money  and 
provisions  among  them.  When  the  great  Sanitary 
Fair  was  held,  there  was 
a  ladies'  committee  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with 
the  gentlemen  in  each  im- 
portant branch. 

The  name  of  Lucretia 
Mott  is  one  widely  re- 
spected and  beloved.  She 
was  a  Coffin  by  birth,  and 
was  born  of  Quaker  pa- 
rents on  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket in  1793.  In  her 
eighteenth  year  she  mar- 
ried James  Mott,  the  son 
of  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y..  where  -he 
was  being  educated.  They 
came  to  live  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  her  parents 
had  removed  previously, 
and  she  was  about  t\venl\ 
five  years  of  age  when 
she  began  to  preach  in 
meeting,  soon  becoming 
a  regular  preacher  of  the 
Society  of  friends.  She 
was  mi,-  of  the  original  members  of  the  Anti-Slav- 
ery Society,  founded  in  1833.  To  such  an  extreme 
did  she  and  her  husband  carry  their  views  that  they 
refused  to  use  any  of  the  products  of  slave  labor, 
and  Mr.  Mott,  who  was  engaged  in  a  remunerative 
cotton  business,  relinquished  it  on  that  account.  At 
one  time  Mrs.  Mott  made  a  journey  into  the  South 
as  far  as  Virginia,  preaching  against  slavery  in  each 
meeting  that  she  attended.     Next  to  this  subject,  that 

which   most   interested   her,  was  the  granting  of  BUf- 

frage  and  equal  right-  to  women.     As  an  evidence  of 

her  advanced  opinions  she  would  write  in  albums, 
when  asked  for  her  autograph,  this  sentiment.  "In 
the  true  marriage  relation  the  independence  of  the 
husband  and  wife  is  equal,  their  dependence  mutual, 
and    their   obligations   reciprocal."     Another    move- 
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ment  in  which  she  participated  was  that  of  the  Peace 
i  organization  of  which  she  was  an  active 
member  until  the  close  of  her  life.  She  was  nearly 
eighty-seven  years  of  age  when  she  died,  on  Nov.  11, 
1880,  and  she  retained  to  the  end  her  mental  and 
physical  powers.  To  extreme  benevolence  and  kind- 
le-- of  lean  she  united  remarkable  intellectual  gifts 
and  a  rare  sweetness  of  disposition.  She  denied  her- 
self many  of  the  comforts  that  belonged  to  her  station 
in  life  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  extend  her 
charities.  Her  eloquence  and  the  vigor  of  htjr  writ- 
ings are  morable. 

Anna  Maria  Ross  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  Cooper-Shop  Hospital,  a  branch  of  the  Cooper- 
Shop  Refreshment  Saloon.  Nighi  and  day  she  nursed 
the  suffering  soldiers.  In  the  spring  of  l,Sfi3,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  a  permanent  home  for  discharged 
soldiers,  she  canvassed  Philadelphia  and  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  raise  funds  for  ; 
the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  She  died 
on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  Dec.  22,  1863,  while  the 
people  were  praising  and  blessing  her  name.  On  her 
tomb,  in  Monument  Cemetery,  a  tablet  bears  the 
figure  of  a  woman  ministering  to  a  sick  soldier.  In 
reviewing  the  list  of  Philadelphia  women  who  did 
such  noble  service  in  the  hospitals  at  home  and  at 
the  front  we  rind  the  names  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Horner, 
Miss  Cornelia  Hancock,  Miss  Hetty  A.  Jones,  and  ' 
Mrs.  Mary  Morris  Husband  (a  granddaughter  of 
Robert  Morris).  Mrs.  Husband  was  on  one  of  Mc-  j 
Clellan's  transports  at  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  I 
James  River,  in  July,  1861,  and  stood  the  Confed- 
erate  fire  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  veteran.  In  the 
army  hospitals  the  boys  knew  her  as  "  Mother  Hus-  , 
band,"  and  as  the  troops  marched  through  Rich- 
mond, after  Lee's  surrender,  she  stood  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  a  cheer  for  "Mother  Husband"  ran  along 
the  line.  President  Lincoln  would  grant  almost  any 
request  that  she  made,  and  she  once  obtained  from 
him  the  pardon  of  a  soldier  whom  she  believed  to 
n  unjustly  condemned  to  death. 

I  he  now  prosperous  School  of  Design  was  founded 

bj     .Mrs.    Sarah     Peter,    daughter    of    Hon.    Thomas 

00,   of  Ohio,   and    wife   of    William    I'eter, 

British  consul  at  Philadelphia.     Particularly  fond  ol 

art.  and  a  firm  friend  of  her  own  Bex,  she  conceived 

forming  classes  lor  young  girls,  in  which 

they   might   be   instructed    in    the   useful   branches. 

The-e   classes   steadih    increased,  and    dc\eloped    into 
the  School  of  Design,  which  was  opened  Dec.  2,   I860, 

At   Miss  Mir-    McHenry's  home,  No.  1902  Chest- 

nized,  in   February .  1856, 

the  Church  Borne  for  Children,  in  1866  the  Lincoln 

in  I  in   i~7i   the  Educational  II 
leading  - 1 >i ri t  in  all  these  undertakings  was  Miss  Mc 
lleur\ ,  whose  entire  life  ha-  been  devoted  to  the  can 
of  friendless  childn         ["h  itesl  of  hei  w  orks  is 

perhaps  the  Lincoln   Institute,  which  was  established 

to  provide  a  home  for  tl rphans  of  soldiei        I  hi 


having  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  in- 
stitute is  now  training  some  seventy  Indian  girls, 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  government  of  the 
Lnited  States.  MissMclIenn  is  the  sister  of  James 
McHenry,  well  known  as  associated  with  railroad 
interests  in  this  country  and  England,  and  lately 
married  John  Bellangee  Cox.  During  the  Sanitary 
Fair  she  was  chairman  of  the  restaurant  department, 
which  she  managed  so  efficiently  that  it  cleared 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Caroline  Earle  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Earle, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  the  dominating  instincts  of  her 
life  are  hatred  of  the  "  peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South  and  an  intense  love  for  animals.  The  day  she 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  she  was  married  to 
Richard  P.  White,  and  two  years  later  she  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church.  When  the  women's 
branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Society,  an  organization 
for  the  aid  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  was  formed,  in 
1863,  she  was  elected  its  secretary,  in  which  position 
she  remained  five  years.  She  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  founding  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  having  previously 
consulted  with  Henry  Bergh  upon  the  subject,  and 
received  encouragement  from  him,  and  was  chosen 
presidentof  the  women's  branch.  When  the  Woman's 
Centennial  Committee  was  called  together  by  the 
wish  of  the  parent  organization,  Mrs.  White  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  ladies  selected  in  commemoration  ot 
the  thirteen  original  States,  and  was  its  treasurer  for 
a  year.  Included  in  her  philanthropic  efforts  are 
also  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  the  American  Anti-Vivi- 
section Society,  of  which  latter  she  is  president. 

Mrs.  Henry  Cohen,  who,  by  birth,  was  Matilda  Sam- 
uels, a  native  of  Liverpool,  England,  was  a  Jewish  lady, 
and  an  earnest  laborer  in  public  enterprises.  In  1844 
she  married  Henry  Cohen,  and  was  an  official  of  the 
Female  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  the  Jewish  Fos- 
ter 11. mie  and  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Hebrew  Sun- 
day-school Society.  Her  connection  with  the  Foster 
Bome  continued  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  for  many  years  she  was  its  president.  In  1862 
she  was  appointed  delegate  from  the  Portuguese 
Jewish  Congregation  Mikve  Israel  to  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  at  once  formed  a 
"  Hebrew  Women's  Aid"  to  the  commission.  As  a 
musician  and  reader  she  was  unstinted  in  the  employ- 
ment of  her  talents  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.    She 

was  a  member  of  the  W. mien's  Centennial  Executive 

Committee,  and  is  still  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
tin  \,w  Century  Club,  an  organization  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women,  without  the  distinction  of  race 

It  is  difficult  to  compress  within  these  limits  the 

lifeof  Anna  Dickinson.  Born  of  Quaker  ancestors, 
Who  Were  early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, she  exhibited  in   her  girlhood   days   the   mental 
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power  and  radicalism  with  which  all  Americans  are 
acquainted.  One  Sunday,  in  January,  1860,  when 
she  was  a  young  school-teacher,  she  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Progressive  Friends,  when 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  "  Women's  Rights  and 
Wrongs,"  and  there  she  made  her  first  speech  in 
public.  She  spoke  frequently  afterward  at  these  same 
meetings,  and  in  controversial  argument  she  subdued 
all  her  antagonists.  She  was  only  eighteen  years  old 
when  she  attacked  slavery  in  the  speech  that  she  de- 
livered at  Keunett  Square  in  1861.  The  reporter  of 
the  Press  said  of  her,  that  she  was  "handsome,  of  an 
expressive  countenance,  and  eloquent  beyond  her 
years."  "Those  who  did  not  sympathize  with  her  re-  | 
marks  were  silenced  by  her  simplicity  and  solemnity." 
She  secured  a  position  in  the  mint,  and  lost  it  because 
of  a  bold  speech  made  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 
Thenceforth  she  continued  her  career  as  a  lecturer. 
Her  lecture  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  earned  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  she  gave  to  the  committee  that 
erected  in  Fairmount  Park  the  statue  of  the  martyred 
President,  but  she  was  never  accorded  the  proper  recog- 
nition due  to  her  generosity.  At  the  first  meeting 
called  to  enlist  colored  troops  in  Philadelphia,  she  and  : 
Frederick  Douglass  and  William  D.  Kelley  were  the 
speakers  who  succeeded  in  putting  blue  coats  upon 
thousands  of  the  faithful  and  courageous  blacks.  In 
campaign  after  campaign  she  threw  her  splendid  en- 
ergies into  the  service  of  the  Union  Republican  party, 
and  from  the  rostrum  captivated  her  audiences  with 
the  music  of  her  voice,  the  charm  of  her  diction,  and 
the  noble  elevation  of  her  ideas.  It  is  frequently 
enough  said  that  she  was  and  is  impracticable  in 
many  of  her  views,  but  that  is  the  common  complaint 
against  those  daring  spirits  who  are  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time. 

In  1876,  Miss  Dickinson  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  her  own  play  of  "  Anne  Boleyn."  She  seems  to 
have  mistaken  her  vocation  in  attempting  the  work 
of  either  actress  or  playwright.  After  writing  "  Anne 
Boleyn,"  she  composed  "Aurelian,"  and  although 
both  plays  are  remarkable  for  their  scholarship  and 
literary  polish,  they  are  not  technically  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  stage.  Miss  Dickinson  has 
earned  very  large  amounts  of  money,  but  her  char- 
itable disposition  forbids  that  she  could  acquire  a 
fortune.  She  has  given  away  fully  titty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  income  that  accrued  from  her  hard 
work. 

Mrs.  John  Drew,  the  present  proprietress  and  man- 
ager of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  is  also  the  most  im- 
pressive personator  in  this  country  of  the  old  comedy 
parts.  Born  in  London,  Jan.  10,  18l'o,  >he  was  on  the 
stage  when  three  years  old,  as  Louisa  Lane,  and  in  1  sl'7 
she  came  to  America  with  her  mother  (Mrs.  Kinloch), 
and  played  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theat  re  aa  the  Duh  of 
York  to  the  elder  Booth's  Richard  III.  In  Baltimore, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere  she  was  starred  as  a  "  thea- 
trical prodigy,"  and  in  the  former  city  Edwin  Forrest  I 


presented  the  child  with  a  large  gold  medal  for  her 

performance  of  Albert  in  "  William  Tell."  She  played 
also  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  after  having  been  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  that  island,  where  Mr.  Kinloch  died. 
She  and  her  mother  then  filled  engagements  in  all  the 
principal  theatres  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  cities, 
and  in  1836  she  married  Henry  Hunt,  who  died 
shortly  afterward.  Three  years  later,  when  she  came 
back  to  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  sin-  was  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  company  who  could  command 
as  liberal  a  salary  for  those  days  as  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  week.  In  1850  she  married,  in  Albany,  John 
Drew,  and  in  1852  they  were  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  from  whence  in  a  few  months  they  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  the  Arch  Street  Theatre.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1852,  Mr.  Drew  and  William 
Wheatley  leased  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  with  a 
capital  that  was  very  diminutive.  But  their  admin- 
istration of  the  house  was  marked  with  so  much  tact 
and  knowledge  that  their  accounts  at  the  box-office 
soon  enabled  each  of  them  to  buy  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence. Mrs.  David  P.  Bowers,  then  in  the  flush  of 
her  lovely  youth,  was  the  leading  lady,  and  Mrs.  Drew 
was  the  comedienne.  Mrs.  Drew  and  her  husband 
were  unfortunate  in  1855-56  with  their  starring  ven- 
tures, and  to  clear  themselves  of  debt  thej  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  home,  after  which  their  financial 
resources  amounted  to  but  fifteen  dollars.  In  1860, 
Mr.  Drew  having  meanwhile  gone  abroad,  Mrs.  Drew 
became  the  sole  lessee  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre. 
For  several  years  it  was  a  most  difficult  task  for  her, 
and  when  she  finally  enlarged  the  theatre,  and  en- 
gaged for  the  company  a  number  of  the  best  American 
actors  and  actresses,  her  friends  predicted  that  what 
they  styled  her  rashness  could  only  eventuate  in  fail- 
ure. Still  she  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  in  1863 
the  owners  rebuilt  the  house  for  her,  and  she  remains 
at  this  date  (1884)  its  sole  lessee.  John  Drew  died  in 
Philadelphia  May  21,  1862. 

Mrs.  Annis  Lee  Wister,  whose  German  translations 
are  so  popular,  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Furness, 
and  sister  of  the  portrait-painter,  William  Furness,  of 
the  Shakespearian  commentator,  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness, and  of  the  architect,  Frank  Furness.  She  has 
translated  into  English  about  twenty-five  of  the  Ger- 
man classics  of  fiction.  She  is  married  to  Dr.  Caspar 
Wister,  and  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  School  of 
Art  Needlework,  in  which  enterprise  are  also  inter 
ested  Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lippineott,  .Miss  1'.  Clark,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Fraley,  .Mrs.  ( '.  II.  Hart,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hock- 
ley,  Miss  L.T.  Merrick,  Miss F.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  Scott.  Mrs.  F.  R.  Shelton,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler.  Mrs.  Water's  sister-in-law,  Helen  Kate 
Furness  (Miss  Rogers!,  the  wife  of  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  published  a  concordance  of  the  poems  and 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare.     Mrs.  Funics*  died  in  I ss:i. 

The  Women's  Executive  Committee  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  contributed  largely  to  its  success.  As 
originally  constituted  the  committee  was  as  follows: 
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Mr-  E.  D.  Gillespie,  president;  Sirs.  John  Saunders, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  .1.  Edgar  Thomson,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Aubrey  II.  Smith,  secretary;  and  Miss  BIc- 
Henry,  Sirs.  Charles  .1.  Still.-,  Mi-  Elizabeth  Gratz, 
Mr-,  .lulu,  W.  Forney,  Mrs.  Emily  K.  Buckman,  Mrs. 
Richard  I'.  White,  Mrs.  Henry  Cohen,  Mrs.  Matthew 
Simpson,  and  Mr-.  A.  II.  Franciscus.    Many  of  these 

ladies  have  recently  formed  themselves  int. i  the  \- 
iiinillee  of  Women  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
of  which  Mrs.  Gillespie  is  chairman.  She  is  descended 
from  Revolutionary  stock,  ami  began  her  work  for 
the  soldier-  of  the  late  civil  war  in  the  old  Christian 
Street  Hospital.  She  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Patterson 
were  the  matron-  of  that  hospital,  and  afterward 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Broad  and  Cherry 
Streets.  Mrs.  Gillespie  was  also  chairman  of  the 
committee  organized  for  the  purpose  of  earing  for  the 
widow-  and  mothers  of  the  dead  soldier-,  she  was 
at  the  head  of  the  post-office  department  of  the  Sani- 
tary Fair,  and  returned  a  net  profit  of  one  thousand 
and  sixty  dollar-  to  the  general  fund. 

(  liir  incident  among  many  illustrative  of  the  energy 
of  the  women  who  took  part  in  the  hard  work  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  may  be  recalled.  Mrs.  Gilles- 
pie and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Etting  were  in  Washington  in 
February,  1874,  and  were  summoned  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  told  by  members  of  the  Hoard  of  Finance 
that  the  project  might  tail  unless  they  could  -how  ( !on- 
gress  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  from  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia.  By  telegraph  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie at  once  assembled  the  chairmen  of  the  women's 
Wards,  to  whom  were  distributed  the  petitions  lor  the 
appropriation,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  paper- 
were  returned  with  the  signatures  of  so  many  citi- 
zens thai  Councils  granted  the  money.  Senator  Al- 
lison, of  Iowa,  met  Mrs.  Gillespie  a  lew  days  after 
this  occurrence,  and  told  her  that  the  Exposition 
would  scarcely  get  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
could  prove  an  interest  in  it  by  all  Un- 
people of  the  United  States.  She  went  to  Washing- 
ton with  representative  women  from  fourteen  State-, 
and  took  them  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
■  -    to  prove  that  tin-  whole   country  had    an 

i  eil  ion.     A-   tie-  committee  was 

about  to  adjourn,  Senator  Morrill  -aid,  "  Ladies,  it  is 
due   to   you    to    tell   you    that    after   the    proofs  which 

you  have  bi  nternational  feature  of  the 

exhibition  will  not  lie  taken  away  bj  the  committee." 

ie  ladies  found  awaiting  them  the  agent 

from    tin-    Hoard    of    Finance,  who    came    to   ask  what 

SUCCeSS    they   had    t   with.      "All    SUCCeSS,"    replied 

<  I  national    feature   of    our 

exhibition  will  be  allowed  to  remain."  Bis  answer 
was,  "  I  ha  u  week-,  trying  to 

assurance,  and  a  parcel  of  women  get  it  in  ten  min- 

■  was  a  proud  mom, -nt    for   the  women   of 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rose  Smith,  wife   o|     \ 


and  daughter  of  Justice  Robert  C.  Grier,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  State-,  was  ,  liairman  of 
the  industrial  committee  of  the  San i tar . 
tion,  and  organized  three  societies  of  colored  people 
for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  and  amusement  committees  of  the  San- 
itary Fair,  and  superintended  many  of  the  dramatic 
representations  that  were  given  in  the  Amateur  Draw- 
ing-Boom, on  Seventeenth  Street.    From  1S66  to  1873 

she  wa-  chairman  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Freedinen's  I  oiimii  — ion.  and  -he  has 
also  been  concerned  with  the  Newsboys'  Home,  the 
Bridgwater  Home  for  Colored  Soldiers'  Orphans,  the 
Centennial  Executive  Committee,  and  the  committee 
on  charities,  of  which  last  named  she  i-  chairman  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  through  her  that  the  Em- 
pr<  --  of  <  Germany  sent  the  album  containing  views  of 
the  charitable  institutions  of  Berlin  to  the  committee. 
She  is  also  vice-regent  of  the  Valley  Forge  Centen- 
nial Association,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  Century  Club,  vice-president  of  the  women's 
visiting  committee  of  the  University  Hospital,  chair- 
man of  a  sub-committee  for  the  organization  of  a 
training-school    for    nurses    in    connection    with    the 

hospital,  and  is  interested  in  the  Indian  Co iis-i  m. 

the  object  of  which  is  the  education  of  Indian 
children. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Simpson,  the  wife  of  Bi-hop  Simp- 
son, is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  women  in  Philadel- 
phia. She  has  been  for  many  years  ['resident  of  the 
Ladies'  and  Pastors'  Christian  Union,  a  Methodist 
association  which  has  a  membership  numbering  sev- 
eral thousand,  and  she  is  also  on  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Reformatory  Home.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Simpson  has  been  established  the  Philadel- 
phia Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  char- 
itable organization  that  is  steadily  increasing  in  in- 
fluence.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Christian  Temperance  Union  also  engross 
much  of  Mrs.  Simpson's  time  and  attention.  She 
was  one  of  the  Women's  Centennial  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  has  recently  organized  an  orphanage, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  She  is  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  "Silk  Culture  Association,"  and, 
notwithstanding  these  many  outside  industries,  Mrs. 
Simpson  is  essentially  a  "  home  woman." 

To  Mrs.  Emmeline  Claridge,  daughter  of  William 

Fisher  and  wife  of  Dr.  William  Claridge.  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  organizing  the  old  Ladies'  Home 
of  Philadelphia.  She  had  previously  been  president 
oi     tin      Pennsylvania     Widows'    Asylum,   for   which 

she  secured  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  five 

thousand  dollars  and  an  annual  gift   of  two  thousand 

dollars,  she  represented  the  Eighteenth  Ward  in  the 
Sanitarj  and  Centennial  Commissions,  and  ha-  been 
for  nine  Mar-  president  of  the  old  Ladies'   Some. 

One  of  her  colleagues  i-  Mrs.  S.-th   1!.  Stitt,  who  is, 
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however,  better  known  in  connection  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Home  for  Incurables,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Inglis  and  Mrs.  Israel  Maule  are  vice-presidents; 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Townsend,  treasurer ;  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Caldwell,  secretary.  Another  noble  institution 
recently  established  is  the  Nivison  Home,  at  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  a  sanitarium  for  children,  organized 
by  the  benevolence  of  Miss  S.  S.  Nivison,  a  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Women's  Medical  College. 

In  the  roll  of  Philadelphia  artists  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  are  Miss  Emily  Sartain, 
Miss  Ida  Waugh,  Martha  Dunbar  Ramsey,  Edith 
Loring  Pierce,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoyt,  and  Sarah  Dodson. 
Miss  Waugh  is  the  only  female  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  of  Artists.  The  city  possesses  many 
ladies  whose  work  on  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
has  been  and  is  of  the  most  praiseworthy  kind.  Mrs. 
Lucy  M.  Hooper,  wife  of  the  American  vice-consul  at 
Paris,  and  Miss  Anna  H.  Brewster,  sister  of  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States,  are  two  of  the 
brightest  writers  that  Philadelphia  has  sent  abroad. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  author  of  "The  Woman's 
Record,"'  was  another  Philadelphia  woman  of  lit- 
erary fame. 

Noted  for  her  business,  as  well  as  her  social  quali- 
ties, is  Mrs.  Sarah  Catharine  Hallowell,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Frederick  Fraley,  and  wife  of  Joshua  L.  Hal- 
lowell. By  her  marriage  sin-  was  closely  identified 
with  the  anti-slavery  propaganda,  and  became  a  man- 
ager ni  the  Woman's  Hospital,  and  chairman  of  the 
Training-School  for  Nurses.  Before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  1872-73,  Mrs.  Hallowell  joined 
with  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in  ask- 
ing full  representation  for  women  in  the  common- 
wealth,— that  they  might  have  equal  property  rights 
before  the  law,  equal  voice  in  the  management  of 
schools,  and  choose  their  own  representatives  when- 
ever they  were  taxpayers.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Congress,  and  a  corporator  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  organized  in  1850,  and  the  oldest 
and  foremost  medical  school  fur  women  in  the  world. 
In  the  centennial  work  Mrs.  Hallowell  was  unceasing 
in  her  efforts.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Centennial 
Ward  Committees,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
"Woman's  Executive"  to  take  charge  of  the  news- 
paper printed  in  their  building,  and  which  was  one 
of  their  most  striking  exhibits.  The  whole  staff  of 
the  paper,  which  was  called  The  New  Century,  edi- 
tors, reporters,  compositors,  and  correspondents,  wen- 
women. 

It  was  during  the  centennial  year  that  Mrs.  Hal- 
lowell combined  with  other  prominent  women  in 
forming  the  New  Century  Club,  an  organization  of 
ladies  that  has  its  rooms  on  (lirard  Street.  Out- 
growths of  the  club  are  tin-  cooking-school  and  the 
evening  classes  for  teaching  working-girls  practical 
branches  of  industry.  The  committee  of  legal  pro- 
tection for  working-women  is  one  of  its  important 
features,  and  it  has  a  large  staff  of  volunteer  counsel 


in  the  junior  bar.  Mr-.  Hallowell  has  written  and 
published  many  works  of  fiction,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stall'  of  tin-  Ph 

Miss  Lily  Macalester,  daughter  of  Charles  Mac- 
alester,  was  appointed  vice-regent  for  Pennsylvania 
of  iln-  Mount  Vernon  Association,  when  it  was  or- 
ganized by  Miss  Cunningham,  fur  the  purchase  of 
tin-  home  "I'  Washington.     Miss  Macalester  was  very 

young  at  the  time,  but  she  raised  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  association.  She  became  Madame  Bergmanns 
by  marriage,  and  in  187o,  Miss  Cunningham  having 
resigned,  was  elected  regent  of  the  association  by  its 
Grand  Council.  She  made  a  suggestion  to  some  of 
her  friends  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, which  has  borne  fruit  in  tin-  passa 
gress  of  the  resolution  making  Washington's  birth- 
day a  national  holiday.  She  conducted  the  visit  of 
tin-  emperor  and  empress  of  Brazil  to  Mount  Vernon, 
in  the  summer  of  1876,  when  Dom  Pedro  planted  a 
tree  at  the  tomb.  Madame  Bergmanns,  after  being  a 
widow  for  several  years,  was  married  to  Mr.  .1.  Scott 
Laughton,  and  was  soon  after  widowed  a  second  time. 
Sin-  spends  her  summers  at  the  beautiful  Macalester 
estate  at  Torresdale,  near  Philadelphia,  and  her  win- 
ters in  Washington,  where,  by  reason  of  her  culture, 
intelligence,  and  personal  attractions,  she  is  a  great 
social  favorite. 

.Mrs.  Robert  I\.  Wright  was  descended  on  the  pa- 
ternal (Price)  side  and  tin-  maternal  Fisher  side 
from  the  colonists  who  came  over  with  William  Penn. 
The  Prices  settled,  in  1682,  upon  - 
acres  of  land  on  the  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  title 
of  which  is  to  this  day  in  the  family.  On  Feb.  1'.', 
1846,  she  married  Robert  K.  Wright,  a  grandson  of 
Petei  Wright,  and  in  the  civil  war  sin-  was  chairman 
of  the  Field  Hospital  Association  of  Germantown. 
The  organization  was  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  ladies  of  the  city,  and  from  this  fund  were 
paid  living  prices  to  the  women  who  manufactured 
clothing  for  the  troops.  [n  the  centennial,  Mrs. 
Wright  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  machinery, 

and  in  that  capacity  formed  the  department  of  silk, 

carpet,  shawl,  and  stuff-lo B.     It  was  in  accordance 

with  her  views  that  the  engine  which  ran  that  depart- 
ment had  a  w an  engineer. 

Mrs.  John  Lucas  is  the   president  of  the  Woi I  - 

Silk  Culture  Association,  which  was  incorporated  May 

31,  1880.  She  was  first  attracted  to  the  work  by  the 
fact  that  it  appeared,  and  has  since  been  demon- 
strated, that  in  silk  culture  there  was  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  w en  of  tin-  rural  districts.      Mr-. 

assisted   in   this   work  by  a  committee  of 

ladies,  c posed  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Simpson,  Mrs.  C.  I>. 

Thum,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Eltonhead,  Mr-.  Phoebe  Home. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  S.  Q,  Plagg,  vice- 
presidents;  Miss  E,  '1'.  Van  Rensselaer,  recording 
secretary;  Mi-  S.  Gibbons  and  Mr-.  V.  C.  Haven, 
corresponding  secretaries;  and  Mrs.  II.  P.  Taylor, 
treasurer. 
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In  1882,  Mr-.  Lucks  organized  the  first  class  of 
Chinese  for  instruction  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Beveral  other  classes  have  Bince  been  started  under 
the  impetus  of  her  influence.  She  has  also  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  Infants'  Home,  the  Newsboys'  Home, 
the  reformation  of  inebriate  women,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  which 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  West  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Lucas  is  chairman  of  the  building  committee, 
and  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  permanent 
edifice  two  private  bouses  have  been  rented,  at  a 
merely  nominal  rent, by  Miss  Jeanes, of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  known  during  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Dnxel.  the  wife  of  the  hanker,  that  her  charitable 
works  were  numerous,  but  it  was  not  until  her  death 
that  the  extent  of  her  labors  could  be  even  guessed 
at.  Mrs.  Drexel  died  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  it  was 
then  found  that  she  had  been  paying  the  rent  of  more 
than  a  hundred  houses  for  poor  people,  and  at  a  rough 
estimate  it  is  thought  that  she  expended  more  than 
forty  thousand  dollars  annually  in  charity. 

Although  married  to  an  Englishman,  and  living 
abroad  for  the  past  few  years,  Mrs.  Hughes-Hallett, 
better  known  in  Philadelphia  as  Miss  Emilie  Schaum- 
bnrg,  is  not  to  be  omitted.  To  know  Miss  Schaum- 
burg  was  to  cease  to  marvel  at  her  social  success, 
attained  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Her 
beauty  is  of  a  rare  order,  added  to  which  her  natural 
talents  are  numerous,  and  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.  Mrs.  Hughes- 
Hallett  i-  a  remarkable  linguist,  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist, and  an  accomplished  musician  and  actress. 


The  little  Amateurs'  Drawing-Room,  on  Seventeenth 
Street  (now  no  more),  was  the  scene  of  many  of  Miss 
Scliaumlmrg's  triumphs.  Here  she  would  give  ama- 
teur representations, — French  and  English  comedies 
and  bright  operettas  of  the  highest  order, — and  dis- 
tribute cards  of  invitation  to  them  among  her  friends. 
In  other  parte  of  tin-  worl  will  be  Pound  in  greater 
detail  mention  of  many  of  the  more  prominent  women 
H  ho  nave  taken  part  in  the  leading  public  charities  of 

the  city.  Among  them  we  may  instance  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth E.  Hatter,  who  by  her  ministrations  to  the  Union 

soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  her  untiring  labors  in  the 
hospitals,  and  her  connection  with  local  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, ttas  become  so  widely  known  and  honored. 

It  is  of  course  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  bring  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter 
even  the  names,  much  less  the  achievement-,  of  all 
the  distinguished  women  of  Philadelphia.  The  sub- 
ject has  so  grown  upon  the  writer  that  she  has  been 
restricted  to  the  selection  of  a  comparatively  few  of 
the  most  eminent  representatives  of  the  highly  hon- 
ored classes  as  illustrations  of  all.  The  women  who 
dignified  the  earlier  history  of  the  city,  and  were  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  good  works  of  their  days,  have  in- 
numerable and  worthy  successors  in  their  daughters 
of  our  own  times.  In  this  concluding  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  may  view  with  gratification 
and  pride  the  pre-eminence  of  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters, wives,  and  sisters  of  Philadelphia  in  a  cultured 
and  admirable  society,  in  art  and  literature,  and  in 
those  missions  of  ministry  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  distressed,  where  women's  gentleness  and  piety 
meets  the  most  exacting  demands. 
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